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INTRODUCTION. 


ft <* The T iifliif.ftnfltit.Q'QTeriior boliovGB thut Btutisti^'s htg not o-n end, 
but a mAn.nR to, AH oud { and ho thinks that a hotter knowledge of the 
oountiy and the people of a province, whore our knowledge has fallen 
00 for behind that which wo possess in other provinces of India, wUl 
probably tend to improvemout in tho administration. But moniitimo, 
in the present stogp, he is in truth doing littlo more than trying to 
oftoortoin facts. If ho suooeedo, oven in a moderate degree, in that 
attempt, then he, and those who may come after him in the Oovern- 
mont, will be in a much bettor position to proceed with confidence in 
any measures fo* tho amelioration of the condition of tho people which 
may he suggested by the facts brought to light.” 

lUfeso remarks wore recorded hy Sir George Campbell in 1871, 
shortly after his appointment as LieutenanUGovernor of Bengal, and 
tho aim of the Bengal Oovemmont has since been to oorry tho 
policy thus stated into effect. It is tho endeavour of Sir Richard 
Temple, as it was of his predecessor, to acquire and register such 
general and detailed knowledge of tho condition of tho agricultural 
population, and of tho trade of the .country, in. all the main clomouts 
which sffeot them, as ought to be iu the possession of every civilised 
Govonunont, and cspeoiolly of, a Government which stands very 
much in tho relation of a landlord as well as of a Government to largo 
|K>rtionB of the p4)plo. 

t 

It ifl hoped that oh efficient commoxioeinent hoa been made oi 
measuree towards the acquisition of statistics and accurate infonnution 


about the country and tho people. The census was a groat statistical 
work, of which tlie advantages wero profoundly felt in tho organization 
of measures of relief during tho past year. It has hi'cu tollowed up by 
an attempt to eollcct accurato vital .statis-?ios over selected areas iu the 
country. On tlie whole, the rosults of this attempt aro faii’ly success- 
ful, and of good promise. As rc^gards agricultural statistics, four special 
Deputy Collectors were saiictioned for statistical duty, and mado 
laborious and careful inquiries into tho tracts of eouutry to which 
they were appointed. District statistical ocicountB have boon specially 
suiipliod by tho district and sub-divisional ofTieers of sovoral parts 
of the country. The famine nDcessarily interfered with tho prosocutioii 
of statistical inqumes regarding agricultm’o, but considerable 
information has nevertheless been obtained coueerning some of the 
staple products. In addition to tho report of tho Juto Commission, . 
statistics of tho cultivation of tea, cotton, tobacco, flax, potatoes, 
and of tho food-grains of tho country, have been obtained from nearly 
every district of Bengal. The new sub-divisional establishments have 
afforded an agency for tho collection of oorroct statistics, which had 
long been a crying want. An educational census was taken over a 
part of the 24-Porguuualis and of Nuddea in 1872; later on in the 
same year a bimilar census was effected in Myrnensingh, and the 
Commissioner of Patna has since compiled an educational census iu 
certain tracts in his clhisiou. Tho returns now being filed under tho 
Road Cess Act aro supplying a deficiency iu the registration of tenures 
and landed property. Tho census and the road cess aro tho cciitn's 
about which the collootiou of statislics is gathering. It is hoped that 
with tho special Deputy Collectors, the sub-deputies, and sub-divisionnl, 
establishraontB, the reorganized putwarocs and oanoongocs over a 
large part of *tho province, and especially in the Court of Wards and 
Government estates, wo shall bo able to add to tho record of lenun*.s 
resulting from tho road eess procoodings many agrarian details, just 
as our specimen areas for vital statistics are adding details to the 
knowledge acquired by tho census. 

But if tho collection of statistics is to bo successfully prosecuted, 
tho results arrived at ought to ho punctually mado public. It is 
important that "ihero should ho no delay in tho publication of tho 
vital statistics of the (‘ountry, mouth by month, in tabular stateinontH, 
which should bo wid(*ly circulated. Tho oxtonsion of tlio road 
CCS8 operations throughout Bengal vnW afford a moss of interesting 
facts regarding tho tenures and rents of land, which ought to bo 
published in a comprehouhivo arid labuhir form. The extent of the 
e.stato8 under management of tho Court of Wards is very large in 
Bengal, and tho statistics relating to the muuugement by Goveinmcnt 
of tliis great trust. ought to be published, and will b® very* interesting. 
Tho numerous /eJSjlatos retained imdor the' direct managomont of 
Government (the number of which estates too la increasing,) render a 
quantity of agrioultui*al statistics available, which ought to be oolluttMl. 
Tlie* annual reports of the registration of assurances teem with facts 
bearing upon social science. Tho reorganization of the old zemindareo 
dlik or rural post throughout this province on a professional basis, in 
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concert with tlie Poet Office Deportment, will also cause the production 
of important figures tearing on the progress of popular education. 
All these fuels and figures ought to he published. 

I ^ 

The registration of river traffic in Control and Western Bengal 
was By8tomati(;ally taken in hand by Sir George Campbell, and has 
since boon carried on. Sir Eiohard Temple has recently ordered a 
similar registration of tlie river traffic in Bengal generally. The 
^information now b(‘ing acquired regarding the boat traffic of Bengal — 
d traffio which is probably unequalled in any other country— will prove 
of the highest interest. Arrangements for oolleoiing the statistics of the 
inland trade of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa with adjacent provinces 
(Madras, .the North- Wcstoi-u Pro^dneos, Oude, the Central Provinces, and 
Assam, and also Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhootan), have been sanotionod and 
carried into effect. From this source there will bo a large influx of 


with as little delay os possible. The statistios of trade thus published 
be of inuoh interest to both Government and the public. 

At the same time considerable value attaches to the statistics which 
have boon colleetod under the old system. No review has recently been 
published of tho Bengal river traffio, and it has been found convenient 
that the following observations should treat, not only of the trade of 
1874, but should refer also to the figures of 1873 and to those of 1872. 
The first part of the following remarks will treat of tho Gongos-bomo 
traffic registered at Sahebgunge ; the traffio between Northern Bengal 
and Calcutta, registered at tlm toll-stations on the Nuddea rivers, will 
next be ooneidered ; tho third part will treat of the traffio between 
Eastern Bengal and Calcutta, which is registered on the CWoutta 
canals ; the fourth part will toko up the trade between the district of 
Midiiaporo and Calcutta; and the review will close with some remarks 
on the statistics of the internal ‘ trade, between the interior of tho 
province and Calcutta. 


figures needing collatiou. Th^ statistics of the ooean-bome trade of 
Bengal and its dependonoies have, os is well known, been regularly 
collated for several years past : these will have to be embodied with 
tho inland trade Btatistios. All those returns, if they lie buried among 
the records of flio Seoi-etoriat, will however be of little value : it is 
necessary to edit and publish them. 

Besides the departments above mentioned, which in some sense 
have a special relation to statistics, there are generally the several 
departments of tho Civil Government, such as tho administration of 
Civil and Criminal Justice, Police, Jails, Education, Provincial Finance, 
Local Works, Irrigation, Forests, and others, all which present valuable 
facta and figures, which ought to be revised periodically by statistical 
analysis, so that the information may be fresh and novel from time 
to time according to the progress of tho country. 

It seems desirable, in short, that there should be a current 
statistical manual or reporter prepared for tho provinces undef the 
Government of Bengal, embodying in a compact, compreliensivo, and 
readable form all tho available statistics of every sort upon every subject, 
corrected by tho latest data and information. 

As is well known, a monthly publication, named the Indian Moonomiaty 
was brought out under the able and learned suporvision of Mr. Robert 
Knight, to whi( 3 h was added a supplement, named tho Statiatical 
livpoHcr. The property in this paper has been recently purohosbd 
by Government from Mr. Knight. It has been determined on full 
conBidoration to discontinue the Indian Blcononiiat as an organ on 
economic matters, but to keep up the Statistical Reporter os a Govern- 
ment pul)li(jatiou. Tho paper will be published monthly, and record 
as punctually and aoouratoly as possible all the statistical information 
of importance that has boon received by Government during tho 
preceding month, os well as such other matter as it may bo oonsidorod 
desirable to j)ublisli. 


REVIEW OP THE BOAT TRAFFIO OF BENGAL. 

• 

In the subsequent pages of this issue the recently sanctioned 
mrangemeiits for tho registration of the intemal and the inter-proyin- 
cial trade of Bc.ngal will be explained ; and it is believed that a 
cuinploto pyst<*]n of the registration of river-bonio fa^ljffio, os wi^ll as of 
tho trade of some of tlio ]uiuLi[)j.l roads and of the Vafiways, has now 
been established. By these means Sir Richard Temple hopes to carry 
on to its full and logitimat*. conelusi{)n the useful woric devised and 
commeuced by his predecessor. Tho now arrangements have geneiially 
come iuto force from the 1st of 8(3pteinber of tho present year. ^ I’he 
rettirns from the several registration stations are l)eiiig submitted 
monthly to Governmeut, and after examination they will bo published 


GANGES-BORNE TRAFFIO REGISTERED AT 
SAHEBGUNGE. 


A SYSTEM of registration was in 1873 established by Sir George 
Campbell at Sahebgunge, on the Ganges, with the object of registering 
the river traffio between Eastern and Northern Bengal on the one 
hand, and the distriots of Behar and of the North-Western Provinces 
on the other. Sahebgunge was selected as the place of registry, 
because nearly all the groat tributaries of the Ganges enter the river 
above Sahebgunge, which again is above the point where the 
Bhagiruthee, the most westerly of the Ganges’ mouths, leaves the main 
stream for tho sea. Sahebgunge, moreover, . is situated on a rooky 
headland, directly under whiou the deep stream of the Ganges 
passes, and is therefore very conveniently placed for registration. A 
registration establishment & maintained at Sahebgunge at a cost of 
Es. 2,416 a year. 

During 1872 the number of boats* ^at passed Sahebgunge 
(oxcludiug empty boats and passenger boats) 32,470 ; during k873 
it was 35,860 ; and during 1874 it was 30,045. Tho total number of 
merchant boats that passea Sahebgunge in 1874 was 43,980. Of this 
total, 12,967 loaded boats and 9,589 unloaded boats were going 
up-stream, and 17,078 loaded boats and 4,355 unloaded boats were 
proceeding down-stream ; tho aggregate total boiug nearly emiol in 
each cose. During the first hair of the year tho average number of 
boats per diom has been about 100, and about 140 during the second 
half. During tho first six mouths the up-stroom traffic is always 
larger and heavier than the down-stream; but during the seedhd 
half-year, when the river is in flood, the down-stream traffio is very 
much tho larger. The voyage from Naxaingungo to Patna takes from 
40 to 60 days during tho cold weather and on to April ; and from 
Naraingunge to Sahebgunge, from 25 to 40 days. The boats are 
tracked up from December to April, though wind and sails oocosionally 
help them. The Dacca dealers are said to ordinarily prefer boat 
oarnago the whole distance, and do not transfer their freight to the 
railway at Sahebgunge. 

It has been pointed out that the two great articles of produce, 
rice and oil-seeds, which together make up more than one-holf of 
the wljolo Gauges traffio, may to some degree cause— at any rate 
they fall in with— the condition of tlie river trade. Rice cornea into the 
15eugal markets in December and January, and is despatched up-oountry 
for consumption in Behar and Benares during the dry season, when 
tho up-Blroara traffio is briskest ; oil-seeds come into tho Bebax and 
Benares markots in April and May, and axe despatched to Calcutta 
for export during July and tho rainy season, when the down-stream 
traffic is the largest. « 

The total weight of tho cargoes passing Sahebgunge is shown to • 
have been — 


• 

1878. 

1873. 

^874. 

a 

• 

Mdi. 

Mdn. 

Mdi. 

Down-stream traffio 

57,05,447 

69,89,610 

60,21,244 

Up-stream traffic 

49,84,646 

60,86,149 

24.84,681 

Total 

1,06,89,982 

i;i0,74,789 

86,06,825 
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Down-StrMtn Tho chief staplee of down-Btroom traffic 

axe— 


, 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 


Mds. 

Mill. 

MdN. 

Oil-seeds 

25,80*000 

27,30,900 

25,59,500 

Sugar 

6,45,000 

6,05,900 

4,59,600 

Pulses and gram 

4,48,000 

5,38,200 

5,34,000 

Wheat 

4,32,000 

5,05,100 

4,13,100 

Saltpetre 

3,23,000 

3,23,800 

3,00,000 

Misoellaneous vegetable produce 

2,39,800 

2,52,300 

3,29,900 

Tobacco ... ... • ... 

1,08,000 

1,24,500 

1,17,300 

Cotton ... ... * 

77,240 

74,278 

08,709 

Salt . 

88,032 

1,58,622 

71,481 

Timber 

43,600 

1,11,700 

1,40,600 

liioe .... 

20,200 

13,300 

2,08,200 


It will be Boon that tho export of oil-seoda down tho (langes 
annually exooods two and a h^lf million maunda. 

About half the conflignmonts come from tho Patna Division, or 
say 13,00,000 maunds ; about throo-cightha come from the Bhegiil})ore 
DiviBion, or Bay 10,00,000 maunds ; and about one-eighth, or Bay 
3,50,000 maunds, comefl from the North-Western Provinces. The 
Bubjoinod table \^1 ahow in detail tho shipmenifl from the North- 
Western Provinces and from the districts of Bengal during the years 
1872, 1873, and 1874 


Places of nhipment of Oil-sbkus despatched doten the Ganges past 
Sahehgxinge. 


i 

\ 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 


Mdfl, 

Mdi. 

Mda. 

North-Western Provinces 

3,36,740 

4,17,814 

4,17,762 

Shahabad 

18,459 

12,181 

28,064 

Sarun 

6,39,276 

4,92,249 

3,68,848 

Tirhoot 

4,50,424 

4,40,1(19 

3,19,636 

Patna 

3,17,710 

3,52,060 

3,98,181 

Monghyr 

3,51,728 

3,72,040 

3,15,141 

Bhagulporo 

3,22,675 

4,06,942 

4,01,050 

Pumeah ... 

1,74,851 

2,23,584 

2,99,390 


The principal mart for the export of oil-seeds is Revelgungo, which 
is a place of oongiderable imjMirtance, situated near the junction of 
the Gogra with tho Ganges in tlie Sarun district. The oil-soods that 
axe exported from this mart are mainly tho iiroduce of tho North- 
Western Provinces, and are sold to agents of down-country merchants. 
The place owes its name to Mr. Kevell, a Colhictor of Government 
Customs, who woa dojuited there in 1788 to establish a Custom House, 
and founded tho present bazar. His name has boon hold in sucli repute 
that to this day his tomb is visited as a shrine by the bazar pcojilo, and 
his name invoked on all ooxiasions of calamity or adversity. In 1872 
the rettims showed that 5,89,040 maunds of oil-seeds were exported 
from Revelgiingo; in 1873 the export was 4,73,716 maunds; and in 
1874 it was 3,56,686 maimds. These totals do not, however, rcpres(*ut 
;ho whole of the Revelgunge trade in oil- seeds, which is estimated to 
unount to at l^t eight or nine or even ten lakhs of maunds annually. 
Lar^ quantitioB ore sent down the river to Patna, whence they are 
3oiiBign^ to Calcutta hy mil. The next most important mart is. Hoshra, 
m the Chota ^mduok river in Tirhoot. From Koshra 3,45,CvO maunds 
vm exported in 1872; 2,66,380 maunds in 1873 ; and 1,93,663 maunds 
n 1874. Patna sent 2,00,000 maunds in 1872;* 2,22,000 maunds in. 
1873; aiid 3,00,9(j0 maunds in 1874. From Khagurriah in JfoDg4iyT, 
rhioh is flituated on the Gunduck, a few miles above the junction of 
^t rivQx with the Ganj^e, the exports amoimt to a lakh and a half of 
Muada ; and other ma^s of importanoe, exporting over 50,000 maunds, 
bro Dutbhunga, Mon^^, Surujguirah, in the Monghyr distriot, and 
Dolgong, Batia &ahebguj^, and Moorleegunge, in the Bhagulporo 
iiatriot Bui little of w [uroduoe flunrih of the Ganges reaches 


Bhagulporo itself: the produce of the sub-division of Muddohpoora 
either goes east to the large mart of Moorleo^mge on tho Koosee, or it 
is taken to Khagurriah. There are places in the Soopool sub-division 
whore not only is tho district produce bought up, but cousidorablo trade 
with Nepal goes on, notably at Kundoloe, Boorpore, and Bullooa 
Bazar, and nearly the whole of this finds its way to KJiagurriah. 
Arrangements have recently been made for registering the amount of 
tho Nepal traffic. 

More than four-fifths of tho oil-seeds passing Sahobgungo, or more 
than two million maunds annually, aro consign e(l to Calcutta. A largo 
quantity of oil-goods, varying from 2,00,000 to 3,00,000 maunds, isr 
annually imported into Bhuddi'essur, in tho Ilooghly district. The 
town of Bhuddressur is situated on tho west or right bank of the river 
Houghly, to tho immediate south of French Chandoniagore, and it 
extends down towards Bidyabatty, 8howrafully, and Chattra^ as far as 
Seramporo. It is a commercial depot, where the native morelianfs keep 
their cargoes, as it wore, out of sight of tho Calcutta market, but still 
within easy reach. Salt, as will bo seen subsoquently, is stored hero 
after purchase at Howrah, and sent, yhon couvenicMit, to Burdwan, 
Bankoora, and Beliar, or sold to retail dealers in Ilooghly. llico from 
Eastern Bengal is sold to retail dealers. Tobacco is imported from 
Nuddea. Juto and sugar aro sent to Calcutta. The oil-soods from 
up-country, pulses, &c., aro sent when tho market is favourable to 
Calcutta. Most of tho other river marts in 1 looghly, such as Chiusurab, 
Bahoogunge, Jingrapottah in Fronfsli (Jhnndoniagoro, arc of a similar 
eharactter, but on a smaller scale than Bhuddressur. 

The following figures regarding tho amount of oil-soods consigned 
vid the East Indian Railway, as compared with tho amount binna 
by boats along the Ganges, will bo found to bo interesting. Tho 
quantities consigned during tho two years 1873 and 1874 aro explained 
to bo almost entirely imports into Culoutta, and are os follows : — 



1873. 

1874. 

From 

Mdi. 

Mdi. 

North-Western Provinces,. &o. 

14,01,960 

20,75,480 

Shahabad distriot 

66,136 

76,801 

Patna district 

7,82,660 

6,20,613 

Stations on the Loop Line (mostly 
Bhagulporo and Monghyr districts) 

4,81,396 

6,05,958 

Stations on the Chord Lino (all remote 
from tho river) 

1,74,950 

67,133 

Total 

28,97,104 

33,45,286 


Very much the largest despatching station is Oawn]>oro, from whicli tho 
exports were 5,59,218 maunds in 1873, and 9,75,721 maunds in 1874. 
From Patna City the exports woro 6,12,543 maunds in 1873, and 
3,96,619 maunds in 1H74. From Sahcbgunge and Caragola tho 
exports were 2,37,687 maunds in 1873, and 3,35,553 maunds in 1874. 
IMie railway evidently takes a large sharo of the imports of oil-soeda 
into Calcutta: hut while it succeeds in attracting the greater part 
of the north-west prorluco and of tho produce of the Bouth Behar 
districts, tho river still carries tho consigumonts of the districts north 
of the Ganges. 

Tho total exports of oil-seodji from Patna for Calcutta, both by 
river and by rail, amounted U) 8,35,500 maunds in 1873, and to 7,00,000 
mauiub in 1874. It is principally as a despot of trade and commoroe — 
a centre for collection and distribution — that Patna is important; and 
its position, just where the traffic of tho North-Western Provinoos and 
Bengal moots, and where the traffic branches off to Nepal, gives it in 
this rc8[>ect great advantages. Tjioro are Europeans residing at Patna, 
whose business is principally the exportation of grain aiid oil-soods to 
Calcutta. Sahel>gung 0 also lias hocome a largo centre of trade in 
consequence of the Ganges still remaining naviurablcj there, and more 
or Jess monopoli/os the trade fonnerly carried on at Colgong and 
Peerpointee, the main stream of the Ganges Imving • loft these 
looalitios# Boats .laden with country produce, particularly from Purueah, 
are now unladeA at Sahohgunge, and goods are transported by rail up and 
down country. Tho Deputy Commissionhr of thh Bontlml Pergunnabs 
has recently rotiorted that tho river seems now to be leaving Sahebgungo 
and» returning to Rajmehal, and that if this continues Itajraohal wUl 
probably recover its old impr^rtauoe. The returns of traffic do not, 
nowevor, show any falling off at Bahobgungo, and the Lioutouaut- 
Govomor has called for a fuller report on this subject. 
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Sugar is the next most important article of down-trafBc. The 
shipments of sugar during the three years under review are as 
follows; — 


P/firrfi of shipment of Suo.vn deapatvlied doten ihe Ganges past 
Suhcbijnnge, 



1873. 

1878. 

1874. 


M(U. 

Md-. 

Mdfl. 

North-Western Provinces 

3,03,027 

3,08,915 

3,05,077 

Shahahad 

3,542 

3,714 

4,403 

Saruu 

43,010 

26,863 

11,222 

Tirhoot 

15,638 

23,385 

4,530 

iMna ... ... 

57,303 

61,004 

26,560 

Monghyr ... 

2,452 

4,457 

533 

Bhagulporo... 

4,183 

2,990 

2,836 

Purneah 

2,005 

1,915 

4,486 


Of tho sugar sent down-stream, about four-fifths comes from the 
North- West orn Provinoos, mostly from tho Ghazoeporo and Jounporo 
districts of tho Benares divhiion ; a largo proportion of the rest oomos 
from I’atna, Of this Ganges- borne sugar, Galcutta takes littlo moro 
than ono-third ; tho rest is oousigued to tl\e Maldah and Moorahedabad 
districts. From one luindrod to a hundred ami fifty thousand mauuds 
aro consigned to Maldah But the llaishaliye Division for tho most 
part exports sugar, and tho laeutenant-Govcmor is not aware whether 
this largo importation into Maldah is for local consumption or for 
re-exportation. Tlu're is no doubt that a largo portion of the 1,20,000 
mauuds or so that are imported into Moorshodabad evontually finds its 
way to Calcutta, or is re-exported from such marts as Joeagunge and 
Dhulittii to other districts in Wostoni and Central Bengal. 

Tho total quantity of sugar imported into Calcutta by tho "East 
Indian Railway is very siuaTl, not exceeding 50,000 mauuds in the 
year. This amount comes almost entirely from the Patna station, 
hut tho rail exports from Behar into tho North-Wostern Provinces ore 
very large. From the station of Buxar tho exports are about 1,00,0U0 
mauuds, and from Patna they arc nearly 2,00,000 mauuds. 

Tho exports of tobacco are as follows 


Vht'CH of shipment of Tohacco dcs^palched down (he Ganges past 
Suhehgunge, 



187B. 

1873. 

1 1874. 


MiIm. 

Mda. 


North-Western Provinces 

3,160 

2,124 

2,008 

iShahahad 

133 

100 

52 

Saruu 

658 

200 

1,631 

Tirhoot 

1.5,950 

13,031 

34,081 

Patna 

33,696 

3-3,362 

20,568 

Monghyr 

10,533 

33,303 

10,123 

Bhagulporo ... 

. 1,903 

2,331 

751 

Purneah 

30,981 

37,782 

32,803 


Tho ekports'of tobacco ore 


_ chiefly derived from tho sub-division of 
Tajpore, in Tirhoot, which supplies tho quantities described ns shipped 
ill Tirhoot and Patna ; while tho Purneali exports ai’e mostly the 
produce of the district Itself, despatched down to the Ganges by roa<i, 
and shipped at Caragola. Tho Ganges-home tobacco is principally 
destined for Calcutta and for such marts as Hahebgungo and Dhiiiian, 
from both of whicli it is re-expoi-tod to tho metropolis. A good deal of 
tobacco grown in Tirhoot finds its way into Patna, and is thonoe 
exported westwards as well as eastwards. 


The following table shows the localities from wbioh wheat is 
exported 


Plaees of shipment of Wheat despatched down ihe Ganges past Sahcbgungs, 



1872. 

1678. 

1874. 

1 

Mds. 

Mdi. 

Md«. 

North- Western Provinces 

2,929 

7,008 

15,118 

Shababad ... 

538 

381 

4,121 

Sarun 

3,031 

340 

20,929 

Tirhoot 

i.ii3 

2,114 

1.596 

Patna 

25,684 

24,841 

18,661 

Monghyr 

1,61,363 

1,60,251 

1,04,057 

Bhagulpore ... 

1,81,101 

2,72,846 

2,16,164 

Purneah 

36,172 

33,423 

27,764 


It will be seen that nearly all tho wheat that comes down the 
river is shipped at marts in tho Monghyr and Bhagulporo districts. 
Very little comes from the Patna Division and from the North- WoBteni 
Provinces. The principal exporting marts are Monriiyr, Khagurriab, 
Bumjgurrah, Bhagulporo, Colgong, oeebgunge, and Bosonee. Almost 
all tho exports of wheat ore destined for Calcutta ; some 40,000 or 
50,000 mauuds are consigned to Bhuddressur, to be subsequently 
re-exported to the motropoUs. 

The exports of pulses and gram are as follows : 


Places of shipment of Pm.sES and Gram dc^patef^d down the Ganges 
past Sahebgunge^ 

\ 



1878. 

(30 

1874. 


Mdf. 

Mdf. 

Mdf. 

North-Wostetn Provinces 

24,946 

37,254 

47,837 

Shababad ... 

21,266 

6,238 

25,278 

Sarun 

8,324 

12,207 

18,956 

Tirhoot 

5,441 

7,?50 

17,158 

Patna 

1,94,608 

2,13,309 

2,50,469 

Monghyr 

1,39,217 

1,40,357 

1,27,671 

Bhagulpore ... 

1,40,954 

46,356 

26,197 

Purneah 

18,358 

60,983 

11,470 


During the year 1872 the greater proportion of the export of 
piJse and gram was shipped from the aistnots of the Bhagulpore 
division. There is a large falling off in tho two past years of tho 
exports from the Bhagulporo district, tho reasons of which are not 
apparent, and there is at the same time a large increase in the exports 
from Patna. Pulses arc almost entfrely consigned to Calcutta. 

One of tho most imi»ortant markets for cereals in Bengal is 
Dhulian, on the Bhagirutlioe, in tho Jungypore sub-division of the 
Moorsho<labnd district. During tho voar 1872 it was ascertained by 
local inquiries that upwards of 3,00,000 maunds of maskalai were 
brought into this market, partly from rural villages in the district, and 
partly from Maldah, Purneah, and Bajshahyo. The exports we 
partly to Beerbhoom, Burdwan, and Baukoora, where the consumption 
• of this pulse is large, and to a considerable extent up-oountry into 
Tiriioot.,^ About 60,000 maunds of gram were inyorted from Behar 
.and Bha^ilpore and re-exported to Calcutta, During the same year, 
the imports of wheat were 2,OC,000 maunds, poruy grown in the 
district ; but the greater part came from Maldah^ Purneah, Bhagulpore, 
and Monghjnr. The imports of oil-seeds ate also put down at 
2,00,000 maimds. Both wheat and oil-seeds are oonsigned principally to 
Calcutta, but also to the neighbouring distriots. 
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Tho following table shows the exports of saltpetre 


Piaces of shipment of Saltpetre despatched down^stream past Sahchgtwfie. 





1872. 

1S73. 

1874. 




Mdi^ 

Mdit. 

Md4. 

North-Western Provinces 


16,760 

7, *222 

21,617 

Shababad 

... • 


60 

800 


Sarun 



77,902 

G8,243 

4C,47G 

Tirhoot 



1,46,028 

1,92,G27 

2,07,170 

Patna 


1 ■ t 

62,046 

62,317 

29,951 

Monghyr 


• 

• • • 

6,220 

1,648 

909 

Bhagulpore 

Purneah 



3,G50 

6,OGO 

1,025 



River-borne saltpetre oomes mostly from the Tirlioot and Sanin 
districts, but the exports have apparently decreased from Sanin, as they 
have increased from Tirhoot. Gunduck, Sahehf^unge, Mozuffoniore, 
Durbhunga, and Soloompore, all in Tirhoot, are now the oliief piaoes 
for exports. From Patna tne exports by river ore small, but by rail 
they are very considerable. The railway receipts are annually 
increasing, and apparently at the expense of Ihe river traffic. Tho 
following comparative statement shows tho imports of saltpetre by river 
and by railway into Calcutta during the past three years 



iH7a. 

1873. 

1874. 


Md.. 

MdN. 

Md«. 

By railway . . . 

... 2,9G,316 

8,69,276 

3,63,501 

By river 

... 3,23,000 

3.23,800 

3,06,000 

Total 

... 6,19,316 

6,83,070 

6.69,501 


The Custom House /etums show that the export of saltpetre from 
tho port of CalouttS: was 6,82,430 maunds in 1872-73; 6,06,714 
maimds in 1873-74 ; and 7,86,024 maunds in 1874-75. Tho Custom 
House returns thus induce a belief that tho present Sahebgungo returns 
of Ganges-borne saltpetre ore approximately correct, and afford a test 
of the approximate accuracy of the figures. It must be remembered 
that at Sahobgimge tho amount of traffic carried by steamers is not 
registered. 

The Ganges-borne trade in hides is extremely small ; the total 
nubiber of hides and skins (by tale) passing Sahebgunge varying from 

1,60,000 to 3,50;000 annually. The greater part of these are shipped at 
Durbhunga and consigned to Bahebgunge, whence they are despatched 
to Calcutta by rail. It is supposed tuat hides cannot bear a long river 
mumey in tho rains without spoiling. The trade in hides sets towards 
ratna from all the surrounding districts and from the North-Western 
Provinces, being based on advances given in Patna ; and from that 
city hides are exi)ortod by rail to Calcutta in largo quantities. 

Tho articles of misoellaneous vegetable produce, which amounted 
to 2,60,000 maunds in 1873, and exceeded the largo total of 3,00,000 
maunds in 1874, are principally supplied from the North-Western 
Provinces and doin the marts of Kovelgungo, Behar, and Patna. 
Patna alone supplied more than 80,000 maunds in 1874. The potato 
is largely grown in the Patna district, and is becoming more and more 
appreciated os an additional article of food. Tho consignments ore 
mostly for Calcutta. Tho quantity of timber shewn in the returns — 
rather over 1,00,000 maunds — is less than might have been expected. 
It is derived principally from the sdl forests in the Nepal torai, and is 
thence floated down the rivers to one of the Behar raortii for ship- 
ment. Durbhunga appears to enjoy the largest timber trade, and sends 
about 70,000 maunds to Calcutta. There is a slight falling off in tho 
amount of cotton carried in 1874, attributable to a short crop last 
season in Western India. Indigenous cotton is not exported, as the 
crop grown, even in Behar, where the cultivation is comparatively more 
extensive thau elsewhere in Bengal, is not su&oient for the require- 
ments of the people, and has to be supplemented by supplies Sported 
from the West. ^ Almost all the ootion passing Sahebgunge comes from* 
Mimpore, and is consigned to marts in the Moorshedabud and 
Hajsbabye districts ajid to East Bengal. The exceptionally large 
amount of rice carried down^stream in 1874 is owing to a shipment of 

1,60,000 maiindfl of Oovemment rice from Sahebgunge to Hyetpore in 
aldahi at that time a distressed district. 


l^p-simun Traffic , — The ]>rincipal staples of the up-stream traffic 
registered at the station at 8ahel)gungo arc — 



1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1 

Mdv i 

Mds. 

m*. 

Rico 

27.53,000 

33,14,745 ' 

9,HG,636 

Salt ... ... ... ... 1 

11,8.5,000 

9,79,605 

8,;!(;,G40 

Pulses 

i 

1,91,000 

4,39,717 

! 



Considerably pioro than half i*ico goes up during tho dry season. 
The chief despatclios of rice are shown in (lie subjoined state- 
ment : — 


Places of shijwieut of Rirr. deapatched up the Oaufjes past Sahrhguuge. 



1H73. 

1873. 

1874. 


.VdH ' 

MdH. 

M.l*. 

Sonthal Porgunnahs 

8,902 

32,264 

3,30,231 

Purnoah ... 

4,107 

2,236 

8,251 

Maldah ... 

13,51,825 

12,93,175 

46,084 

Dinageporo 

2.7G,0G9 

2,46,423 

8,191 

RajHliahyo 

3,03,492 

4,00,900 

26.407 

Moorshodabad 

3,0(i,0l8 

2,02,813 

28,567 

Durdwaii 

3,186 

2,178 

7.60 

Oalciilta ... 

40,372 

35,860 

44,409 

Presidency Division 

6.226 

1,812 

19,607 

Pubiia 

13,!)G9 

92,45!) 

4.878 

Daoca 

4,06.262 

0,88,317 

3,03,999 

Tipperah ••• 

Sylhot 



18,945 

68,036 

0,001 

Backergungo 

13,971 



19,086 

Uuspocifiod Eastern Districts . . . 

! 3,860 

67,402 

43,068 

Assam 

775 

1,120 

22,913 


By far the largest item of iip-stroara traffio is rice. About three 
milliou maunds of rice arc carried in an ordinary season up tho Ganges 
from tho disiricts of Northern and Eastern Bengal to supply the 
requirements of Behar and tho North-Western rrovinoes. The bulk 
of the rieo hcuI up-country eomos from tho Dinngoporo and Maldali 
districts. A quantity of ilio Dinageporo rico is shipped from Maldah, 
and there is an element of eoiifusion in tho returns owing to sovoral 
marts that aetually belong to iJinngeporo being described as in the 
Maldah district. The two districts may bo (jonsidorod togetlior as one 
hugo rice field, — half of tlio sm'pluH produce of which is convoyed 
down the Aitrai and finds its way along tlie Matabhanga, or through 
the Sundorhuns to Calcutta, and the remaining half along tho Tangun, 
Koolock, J*oornabnbha, and otlu*r smallcT streams, which all lead to 
tho Mahanunda into tlio Ganges, and so to the North-West. It will 
subsequently be seen tliat a small proportion of rieo sent down the 
Mahanunda river finds its way along tho J(*llingheo route into Calcutta. 
In 1873 tho total regislerCMl exports from these districjts for tho North- 
West amounted, to 1 5,38, H‘J8 maunds; in 1872 it amounted to 
16,28,764 maunds. The principal marta are Noetpore on tho Pooma- 
bubha, 3,37,928 maunds; Kohunporo, 4,07,489 maunds; Raignnge 
on tho Kooleok, 80,462 maunds; Asaneo, 95,151 maunds, and Ivalka- 
mara, 71,223 maunds, both on the Tangun ; and Chumpatolla, Dinage- 
poro, Nowbazar, and Nyabiinder, all on tho Poornabubha. Besides 
ihoso there is tho large mart of J(i<^)pal gunge, whicli does not appear 
in the Sahebgunge returns, but from wnith a former Magistrate, 
Mr. Robinson, estimated that tho exports wore not less than 1,80,000 
maunds. Tho late Mr. Alexander, Magistrate of Maldah, was of 
opinion that tlio whole exports of Maldah rice amounted to about 

2,60,000 maniidB, and tliai the greater part of this was sent Ap-couutry. 
But Mr. •Robinson: believes that the Snhohgiinge returns very much 
understate the ' quantity of tho exports from Dinageporo up-oountry, 
which ho estimates cannot be less than 17,00,000 or 18,00,000 maunds. 
It is to bo hoped that the more accurate system of registration now 
sanotioned will clear up all doubts cm the subject. 

From 3,00,000 to 4,00,000 maunds of rico aro exported up-country 
from the Rajshahye district. Tho exports from Bogra aro included 
in those figures, but tho greater quantity of tho Bogra surplus produoo 
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finds its way to Calcutta. The principal marts of the Bogro district 
are Koomarpore or Ilillee on the J umoona, and Dupchanohia on the 
western bank of the Nagar, a branch of the Kurateea river. The 
latter mart exports the rice crop of the Adanidighee tract, which 
produces some of the best rioe in Bengal, and where in 1872 the 
produce was so bountiful that rice was sulfered to ripen and wither 
away uncut, because sufficient labour could not be found ta harvest 
it. Tlio town of llilloo is to bo a station, and has always been held 
to bo an obligatory point on tho Northern Bengal Railway; and 
Dupchaucliia will be connected with the railway by a good feeder 
' .road, which lias already been taken in ^nd. Each of those marts is 
said to export about 8,00,000 maunds of rice annually; but, as above 
stated, tho export is mostly to Calcutta. The principal marts which 
make up tho Uajflhahyo export to tho North-Western Provinces are 
Itumporo Beaulooh, 1,40,000 maunds ; Godagaree, 1,28,000 maunds; 
and 8ardaha, 1,05,000 maunds. 

The contribution from the Moorsliedabad district is about 
8,00,000 maunds. The rico trade of Dhulian, the principal mart of 
Moorsliedabad, is not so bris]^ us that of some other places in tho 
district. Jungyporo surpasses it, and probably Moraroee also. In tho 
year 1872-73 Dhulian dealt in about 1,00,000 maunds of rioe, partly 
Lome-grown, but tho greater part importations from llaigunge in 
Dinagoj)oro, and Naraingungo in Dacca. Into tho Juiigypore market, 
during tho same year, about 1,50,000 maunds of rice wore brought 
into the market from tho western part of the Moorshodubad distriet. 
In 1873 tho Sahebguiigo registered exports from Jungypore amounted 
to 2,15,000 maunds. ?)ther important marts in the district are Bhug- 
waugolah, Patibona, Salkup, Moorahodabad, Jeeagunge, Borhampore, 
Baloocbur, and Azimgunge. From iho west port of Moorsbedabod, 
or the Rampore Ilaut sub-division, where amun rice is grown almost 
to the exclusion of other crops, there are also large exports by rail, 
chiefly to Calcutta. During 1874 tho total exports from this tract by 
rail were 2,88,872 maunds, of which 1,27,055 wore consigned to 
Howrah and 59,337 to Chaudomagoro or Bhuddressur. Tho remainder 
was doBpatohed up-country. The Oshwals, a soot of Joins, ore the 
principal merchants and bankers in the district. 

Irom the Pubna district nearly 1,00,000 maunds of rice, derived 
from tho marts of Serajgmige, Sheropore, and Pubna, were des- 
patched up»-country. Tho district of Dacca supplied in that year 

6.88.000 maunds, tho greater proportion of which is described m the 
returns as having boon despatched from Dacca itself. But this rice is 
tho produce of neighbouring districts as well as of Dacca, and is sent 
to Dacxja for storage and export. About 7,70,000 maunds of rico 
may bo said to havo been exported to the North-West from the 
districts of the Dacca Division m 1873, and about 4,20,000 maunds 
in 1872. 

Tho figures of the year 1874 are exceptional, in consequence of 
the scarcity and of the operations of Government in imporang rice 
into the distressed tracts, which comprised the whol^ of North JBehar 
and the greater part of Northern Bengal. The exports from Eastern 
Bengal, where the harvests had been fair, into Bebar., amounted to 

4.20.000 maunds, the same as in 1872 ; but tho usual supplies from 
the districts of tho Rajshahye Division almost entirely ceased. Tho 

3.30.000 maunds shown as exported from the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
was a Govorumont consignment, which merely crossed the river from 
Sahebgungo to Caragola, and was destined for Northern Bengal. The 
whole of the Government consignments of rioe were despatched into 
Behar by rail. 

Tho places to which tho rice was dospaiohod are shown thus 


Declination of Rice despatched up the Ganges past Sahebgunge. 



1872. 

1878 . 1874 . 


Mds. 

Mdi. Mdi. 

North-Western Proviuoese ... 

12,96,702 

16,13,852 1,67,998 

Shahabad 


62,037 

Sarun ; 

3,61,620 

4,23,311 1,01,669. 

Tirhoot 

1,29,628 

66,070 40,563 

Patna * ... 

8,80,778 

9,71,001 2,20,719 

Monghyr ' 

69,700 

23,628 • 13,199 

Bhagulpore 

24,190 

26,402 34,098 

Purnoah 

19,881 

86,019 3,38,980 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 

2,676 

29,302 22,247 

f 


The rioe from Northern and Eastern Bengal is consigned most 
largely to tho North-Western Provinces, about 16,00,000 tnaunds; 


to Patna nearly 10,00,000 maunds; and to Samn about 4,00,000 
maunds. Tho Nortii-Western Frovinoes receives rather less than 
one-half of the totid oonsignments. The large receipts shown a^gainst 
Pumoah in 1874 represent the Government rioe referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. 

After rice, the next most important item of up-stream traffic is salt, 
which is entirely despatohod from Oaloutta and from Bhuddressur in tho 
Hooghly district, wnere it is stored by dealers who have imported it 
from Oidcutta. No less than 1,08,205 maunds, which were registered 
at Sahebgungo in 1874, were consigned from Bhuddressur. Tho 
following statement shows the destination of the up-oountiy salt 
oonsignments during the past three years 

Destination of Salt despatched up the Ganges past Sahebgunge. 



1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

North-Westeni Frovinoes ... 

Md.. 

79,657 

Udr. 

66,840 

Mda. 

86,230 

Shahabad 

26,912 

Sarun 

^68,137 

1,64,739 

1,48,324 

Tirhoot ... 

4,06,898 

2,99,339 

2,46,174 

Patna ... 

1,69,86^ 

76,891 

63,036 

Monghyr 

1,32,017 

1,16,049 

06,006 

Bhagulpore 

Purnean... 

1,60,393 

23,206 

1,26,273 

1,02,066 

66,920 

66,869 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 

150 

876 

2,119 


Besides the salt despatched by river, about seventeen lakhs of 
maunds were despatohod^up-oountry by the East Indian Railway in 
1874 ; but the returns of the Company do not show the distribution of 
this supply. In 1872 tho despatch of salt by rail was ^ 14,70,000 
maunds ; in 1873 it was 16,60,000 maunds. This steady increase in 
tho quantity of salt oonsigned by rail is very satisfactory, and it will 
bo seen that it corresponds with the deoreaso in the boat salt traffic. 
Tho principal river marls for salt are Revet^unge in Sarun (1,40,000 
maunds), and Roshra in Tirhoot (1,20,000 nmuds). Durbhunga, 
Khagurriah, Patna, Balia Sahebgunge, and Moorl^gunge, e^h import 
between 40,000 and 80,000 maunds of salt in tho year. It is observ- 
able that very little Ganges-borne salt is supplied to Patna or to places 
in the Patna Division south of tho Ganges. Those tracts are doubtless 
supplied by tho railway. In 1871 it is known that 3,00,000 maunds of 
salt wore oonsigned to the Patna station alone. 

The pulses sent up-stream are sbij^ped chiefly from the largg mart 
of Dhulian in the Moorshodabad (Rstriot, and ore oonsigned to Koshra 
and other places in the Patna Division. 

The followmg statement shows the total quantities of the 
oonsignments from the principal marts in Bengal that were sent 
along the Ganges and registered at Sahebgunge durmg the years 1872, 
1873, and 1874 

Down-Stream Traffic. 



of Skipmtni, 

Mtrvapore 

BurhttJ in Oornckporo 
Qhaei'twrn 
Bftlln Ghftzeopore 
Rovdlgunffti in Sarun 

I>urbbunit« 

Bnthra in- Tirhoot 

Patna 

Monghyr 

Khagurriah in Honghyr 
Surujgurrah ditto 

Bhnguiporo 

Oolgong • 

Balia Sahnbgunge 
Mdorloegungo 


Siiife’T ::: 

Byetpora in Maldah ... 
Ramporo Boanlaah ... 


jeeagungo 

Dhulian 
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XJp-sTBBAM Traffic. 


Plam qf ShipiMnt, 


8 »liebgunii« 




haetpore 
Robunpore 

BAmpora Beaui^ In Rnjihahjr® 

Dhulian in Moorsbedabad 
Jansfypora 

BbuodreMur in Hoofbly 

Oaloutta 

Daooa ••• 

Karaingunga 

Ptacii qf J>e»tinaHon, 


Mlnapore 
Banana 
Qhaaee^ra 
Balia Qnaaaapore 
Moniar in ObMaaporo 
Revolirunffe in Barun 
BurbhunKa 
Roabra iu Tirboot 

Fatna 

Dinapora 

Oaraaola 

BababgnnitA 


1878. 

1878. 

1874. 

Md0. 

Mds. 

MdR. 

88.708 

76.041 

8.04.4H8 

£,80,640 

1,82,600 

60,878 

8.02.610 

84.e<l6 


a/'6.1A4 

1.84,824 

'8(i,u20 

8..H8.404 

4,98.131 


8.84.456 

4bl0,86l 


1.17.877 

• 88,821 


80.070 

1,64,66.<4 

.84,884 

61.008 

1,41.600 


1.71,204 

1.08.608 


1.88,900 

8.60,216 

1,02,806 

2,78.840 

8.44.686 

22,768 

1.70.008 

1,61,0)9 

1.12,036 

ll.S7,400 

U.lH.:)a6 

8.37.«00 

4.40.248 

0,47.108 

£.18.889 

• *•••■• 

78.106 

1.18.876 

1,07,810 

1.81 ,7M 

46.302 

‘8,10, 407 

6.00,883 

£3,748 

1.00.716 

2.84,840 

80,163 

8.81.880 

8.18,000 

72,287 

1.08,021 

1,17,004 

88.784 

4,61,088 

4.08,010 

£.40.386 

1,16.848 

1.82.770 

1,02,631 

8.62.610 

1,02.082 

1.86.044 

7.84,600 

8.68,813 

8,17,030 

1.04,826 

1,82.824 

26,462 

76.777 

83,885 

2,60.888 

8.18,001 

80.008 

88.702 


Placing Calcutta on on^ side, it will be seen that the largest river 
marts with a Ganges-borne trade are Patna, whore the registered 
txonsactions altogether exceed 13,00,000 maimds a year ; Kovclgunge, 
where they exceed 10,00,000 ; Dacca, where they exceed 8,00,000 ; and 
lioshra in Tirboot, Dhulian in Moorsbedabad, Sahobgunge in the 
Bonthal Pergunnabs, and Jihuddressur in llooghly, where they exceed 
5,00,000 maunds. The largest exporting markets are Rovelgnuge, 
Qaooa, Patna, and the rice marts in the Maldah and Diuagepore 
districts. The largest importing places ax^ Patna, Benares, llevcd- 

S uge, Sahebgunge, and Dhnlian. The imports and exports from 
loutta will be subsequently illustrated. 


TRADE BETWEEN^ NORTHERN BENGAL AND CAL- 
OUTTA REGlfeTERED ON THE NUDDEA RIVERS. 

— ♦ 

The trajffio along the upper delta of the Ganges, known as the 
Nuddea rivers, that is along the Bhagirulheo, tho Jollingheo, and the 
Matabhanga, is also registered. 

(1) There is a toll-station at Jungyporo, near the head of the 
Bhagiruthee, where that river leaves the Ganges. Tho traffic from 
Behar and the districts of the Bhagulporo division is registered at 
Jungyporo. Tho retiims of this station do not show the traffic of 
places Wow tho Nuddea toll-station. ^ 

(2) There is another toll-station at Nuddon, about 50 miles 
above Calcutta, and about 80 miles below Jungypore, at tho point 
where the Jellinghoe river flows into the Bbegirutheo. The Nuddea 
returns show tho traffic along the Jollingheo river, and of places on the 
Bhagiruthee between Jungyporo and Calcutta. Tho Iraffio from 
Nortnern and Central Bengal is intercepted at Nuddea. 

(3) The Matabhanga river returns are taken at the station of 
Kishengunge, which is situated about midway on the Matabhanga 
river, by wbiob^rotile the traffic of North-East and part of Eastern 
Bengal comes to Calcutta. 

During the years 1873 and 1874 tho number of boats (excluding 
passenger l^ats and empty boats) that were registered at tho toll- 
stations on tho Nuddea rivers was — 


‘HbaL-BTATlONB. 

1873. 

1874. 







Down- 

Btrcnin. 

Up. 

stream. 

Total. 

Down- 

atream. 

Up. 

stream. 

Totol. 

At Jnngjpore on the 
BhRginithoe. 

At Ntidd«a on tho Bha* j 

9,040 

1,597 

10,637 

8^344 

928 

9,267 

8,981 

5,728 

9,700 

2,072 

6,998 

^ 8,070 

ginithee. 




At Kuddoa on the Jol- 
Unshoe. 

At KiahongtinBo on tho 

2,877 

1,904 

4.781 

1,860 

1,558 

3,418 

■ 4,605 

3.156 

7,760 

8,562 

2,930 

6,492 

Matabhanga. 



Totol 

20,603 

12,384 

82,887 

15338 

11,404 

27,243 


It should be explained that boats that have been onoo rogistorod 
on tho Nuddea rivers are provided with passes, and are not again 
registered at tho toll-stations. Tho registration station at Sahebgimgo, 
however, was until lately entirely independent of tho toll-stations, and 
all traffic that passed Sahebgimgo was there registered, whether it 
had already been n^gistered at a toll-station or not. In tho same way, 
traffic that had been registered at Sahebgunge was again registered 
when it passed a toll-station. Under recent orders of tho Lioutonaut- 
Governor, tho whole of the registration is now cffo(.'ted on a uniform 
principle, and boats will not now be anywhere registered a second time 
on the same journey : but these orders have boou passed since tho oloso ’ 
of the year 1874. 

Tho following tahlo exhibits the totals of tho downward and 
upward traffic registered at each of tho toll-statious during 1873 
and 1874:- 


Toll. STATION 8. 

j 1873. 

1 .. .... • 

1874. 

Down-stroam. 

Up -stream. 

Dowu-strouin. 

Up-Mtruuiu. 

At Jungypore on tho lUiiigi- 
ruthop. 

At Nuddea on tho Bhngirnthoo 
At Nuddea on tho Jellinghi'O ... 
At iCishengungo on the Mata* 
bimnga. 

37,85,031 

6,14,196 

9,70,532 

20,08,273 

3,02,827 

14,21,414 

4.11,694 

9,53,118 

37,42,759 

3,84,902 

6,60,404 

13,85,789 

81.788 

13,1 4,377 
4,00,726 
9,08,031 

Total 

74,60,351 

30,89,063 

61,73.854 

27,64,916 


It will bo observed that at all the toll -stations except Nuddea tho 
downward traffic is much in excess of the up-traffic, showing tho diroo- 
tion of the trade. A gi'oat number of tho boats return empty fi*om 
Calcutta and proceed to Rajshahyo, Patna, Dinageporo, and Maldah 
for cargoes of jute and rice. They sometimes go down tho stream laden 
a second timo during the inundation months, and there aro soasons 
when the cliannels of tlie river arc decq), and a third trip can bo made 
by boats of moderate size in the coui^so of five months. The exoovss of 
up-tmffio in the Nuddea station is duo to the fact that at this station 
alone all the up-trafllo from Calcutta is rogistorod, wliothor it proceeds 
by the Bhagiruthee or the Jollingheo. 

The Bhagiruthee lliver lief urns at Tho Jungypore 

returns, to n great extent, exhibit tho same down-stroam traflic that 
passes Hahebgungo. The sum of tho principal down-stream traffic 
figures of tho Juugypore and Sahohguuge stations for 1873 and 1874 
is as follows : — 



1873. 

1874. 

Down-sthbam Tbavpic. 

Traflic pasaingdowu stroaoi aud 
rugiatsrod at— j 

Traflic paasiiig diuvn ulruaiij and 
registui’od at— 


1 Salivbguugo. 

1 

Jungyporo. 

Suliubguugo. 

1 Jungyporo. 

1 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdf. 

Mds. 

Oil-soeds 

27,30,894 

18,07,017 

25,59,500 

18,97,417 

Pulses and gram , ... 

5,3s,24r> 

3,42,028 

5,34,000 

8.02,970 

Wheat... 

5,0;j,172 

3,85,707 

4,13,100 

3,11,559 

Total of tho year . . . 
Total of consignments 

.OO.SD.GW 

37,85,051 

00,21,244 

37,42,759 

fur Calcutta 

38,50,088 

33,50,213 

38,89,197 

33,87,294 


Tho traffic registered at Sahebgunge is uniformly in excess of that 
registered at Jungypore. Tho excess of all tho down-tralfio registenjd 
at Sahobgunge, over all that registered at Jungypore, amounts to about 
twenty-two lakhs of maunds. But at Jungyporo a oortain amount of 
traffic, ship^d east of Sahobgunge, —from Oodooah' nullah, immedi- 
ately below Kajmobal, some tlmee lakhs of maunds of road stone ; from 
tho Maldah district a total amounting in 1874 to 1,10,000 maunds 
(composed to a considerable extent of mango-fruit) ; from Dhuliau and 
Jungypore itself a total amounting to 71,383 and 27,775 maunds 
respectively ; and from Eastern Bengal districts a total amounting 
to about 30,000 maunds, a total altogotW of about5,70,000mauud8-~ 
is intercepted without having been already rogisicred at Sahobgunge. 
This total must be deducted from the Jungypore figmes in making a 
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compariflon between the Jungypore and Sahebgunge retuma. After 
making this, deduetion, the excess of the Sahebgungo traffic will not be 
less tlian twenty-sovon lakhs of maunds. Five lakhs of this is 
destined for (y^ilcntta, and the remainder, or twenty-two lakhs, ought to 
reprosc'iit approximately the amount of traffic home by the Ganges 
from Behar and the North-West into Eastern and Northern Bengal. 
But it must not be forgotten that at J ungypore the boatmen pay toll 
lu'inrding to their manndago, and may therefore bo expected to under- 
state it sojnewhat ; while at Suhohgango they pay no toll, and have no 
interest in understating the truth. The amount of allowance that 
‘ ought to be made on this aeeount cannot be estimated, but it must bo 
considerable. In reality tho exports registered at Sahebgunge from 
Bebar and tlio North-West .into tho districts of Maldah, Hajshahye, 
Daeeii, and otluT parts of Eastern Bengal, arc very much loss than 
twenty-two lakJis. They may be said to amount to from twelve to 
fifteen lakhs. So far as there is information before Qovemmont, it 
would seem that the Sahebgunge registration is the more accurate, and 
that (ho Jungypore returns understate tho traffic; but at present an 
element of uneertainty oxistil, which can only be removed by tho 
adoption of iho uniform system of registration now established. 

Taking tl\o consignments for Calcutta only, the exhoss registered at 
Sahobgunge is about live lakhs of maunds in each year. This ditforeuco 
may bo said to finish the total amount of Behar and North-West river- 
borne trallic that does not follow the direct course dowu tho Bhagiruthee, 
but adopts a more circuitous route, a small share going down tho 
Jelliiighce and Matahhanga, and very much tho greater port following 
tho main <*lianuol of the Ganges as fir as tho Goria, and thence travers- 
ing tho Siiudorhim route into Calcutta vid the canals. It will be 
subsequently scon that the Bohar traffic imported into ( >alcutta by tho 
canals amounted to d,82,0d3 maunds in 1873, and to 3,32,721 maunds 
in 1871. *0 ^309 maunds of Behar produce were exported down tho 

Matabhauga in 1874, and 66,75o maunds were exported down tho 
Jellingln'o. The greater part of those exports were oil-soods and wheat. 

Th<i iip-strcam traffic registered at Jungypore shows only the 
traffic shipped at stations on the Bhagiruthee between Nuddea and 
Jungypore. Tlio amount is inoonsidcrable, being about throe lakhs 
in 1N73, and only 81,782 maunds in 1874. The bulk of the traffic 
in 1873 was rice, despatched from Jungyjiore to Hevelgungo and other 
Behar marts. 

The Bhngividhce Hirer Returns at Nuddea . — Tho Nuddea toll-statiou 
r(4urns showed the down-stream traffic of tho Bhagiruthee from places 
below Jungypore. The total of the Bhagiruthee down-stream traffic re- 
gistered at N^uldea amounted to 6,44,49d maunds in 1873, and to 3,84,902 
maunds in 1874. The decrease in the latter year is attributable to tho 
scarcity. Pulsos and gram amounted to 2,37,000 maunds in 1873: 
this supply is principally derived from the Nuddea district. Tho next 
most important consignment is rice, which amounted to 1,00,000 
maunds in 1873, and was almost entirely exported from Cutwa in tho 
Burdwjin district. Oil-seeds amounted to 75,000 maunds, supplied 
from Nuddcfi, Burdwnn, and Moorshodabad. Miscellaneous vegetable 
prodm e (\\cpcds 70,000 maunds, and mostly comes from* Nuddea. 

Tim np-stv('am traffic from Calcutta is registered at Nuddea, and to 
some oxt(mt tlie Nuddea returns ought to agree with tho Sahehgungo 
figures 'fhe totnl of tlm up-stroam traffic rogisterod at Nuddea 
amounted to 1 1,21, 11 I inaiiuds in 1873, and to 13,14,377 maunds in 
1871. Tlio total sliIpmeTit up-stream from Calcutta and Blmddrossur 
(llooghly district), past Nuddea, compare with tho same shipments 
past Sahcsbgungo thus — • 


Up*»irp.am Thapfic. 

1S7.3. 

1 • 187-^. 

rp-«lTi\iiii shiprmMifa from (’al» 
I’uUa niul MhudJrcBsur 
ri'umturLd iit'— 

Up*fltrc»m from Cal- 

cutta and nimddroMur 
rogin(ori;d at— 

Sulii-bijunno. 

^Nuddea. 

Sahebgungo. 

N\uldea. 

8hipmentfl*()f salt ... 
Total shipments 

Md^. 

9, 10, 2(12 
10,()5,700 

Mdii. 

10,40,720 

12,81,757 

Md>. 

8,02,491 

9,52,883 

Mdi. ■ 

8,37,872 
, R2,42,48l 


It will bo soon that tlio Nuddea totals exceed the totals registered 
at Sahebgungo. But coiisidoriug the largo quantity of Oalftutta 
exports that arc consigned to placi's cast of Sahebgungo and registered 
at Nuddea, aniounting in 1874 to about (1,00,000 raauuds, tho greater 
part of wliich was salt, tho Nuddea totals might have been expected to 


be even larger. On the other hand, it must be remembered that a 
considerable amount of merohandiso destined for Behar is despatched by 
the circuitous canal routo through the Sundorbuns during the dry 
season, when the Nuddea rivers are only partiidly navigable, and the 
oanal returns show that 2,30,000 maunds of salt alone were despatched 
to Bohar W that route. It is also tho ease that a certain share of the 
Behar tramo follows the Jellinghee, and sometimes the Matabhango, in 
proforencoto the Bhagiruthee route : 17,500 maunds of salt preferred the 
Jellinghee route in 1874, aivl 3,000 maunds the A^atabhanga route. 
On the whole, recollecting that, os in tho case of Jungypore, 8ie boat- 
mou pay toll according to their maundago,^ and may therefore be 
expected to understate their cargoes somewhat, while at Sahebgungo 
they pay no toll, the Lioutenant-Govenior is inclined to think that a 
comparison with tho Nuddea returns affords a satisfactory test in favour 
of the accuracy of the Sahebgungo rogisfration. 

The Jellinghee River Returns at Nuddea . traffic along the 
J elHnghee river is also registered at Nuddea. The total of the Jellinghee 
down-stream traffic is registered at 9,70,532 maunds in 1873, and 
at 6,60,404 maunds in 1874. The decrease is attributable to depression 
in the rice trade, occasioned by failure of crops in the exporting 
districts. The Jellinghee river rooeivos much of the Rajshahyo produce, 
and most of the traffic of tho Malianunda river that is destmed for 
Caleutta. To some extent, also, tho Behar produce prefers tho 
Jellinghee to tho shorter Bhagiruthee rVjute. In 1874 the quantities 
shipped from tho North-Western Provinces and Behar amounted to 
56,755 maunds, consisting principally of oil-seeds and wheat. Tho 
Mahanunda is a large river wliich takes its rise in tho mountains below 
Darjeeling, flows through the whole of tho east of Pumeah, and after 
passing through Maldah falls into tho Ganges nt the point where tho 
Kajshahyo and Maldah districts meet, or a few miles below tho point at 
which the Bhagii'utheo leaves the main stream for tho sea. The 
Malianunda, as we have already seen, carries the largo surplus of tho 
Maldah and Dinagopore rice that is destined for the North-West. But 
it also consigns to Calcutta, along the J ellinghee route, a considerable 
traffic. The most important of the marts of tho Mahanunda is Doollal- 
gunge, in Purnoah. The exports of this mart, which followed tho 
course of tho Jellinghee, and were registered at Nuddea, amount in 
1874 to 1,80,000 maunds. Of those 43,000 maunds were oil-soods, and 

61.000 maunds were iobaooo. A great doa^^f tobacco is sown in the 
north of the Purneah district; a oousiderablo amount is, as has already 
boon shown, exported down the Koosy, and so into the Bhagiruthee; 
but the principal exports are along tho Mahanunda river. The entire 
exports of the district in tobacco are estimated at 60,000 maunds, and 
the large exports, which are sent by rail as well as by river, are duo to 
supplies received from Julpigoreo and Coooh Behar, as well as from 
Purneah. Tho total tobacco down-traffic rogisterod on the Jellinghee 
is 88,000 maunds. About 16,000 maunds comes from Riingpore. The 
total of tho Jellinghee pidses and gram traffic is nearly 1,00,000 
maunds, which is exported from tho Moorshedabad and Nuddea districts. 
Tho Jellinghee, for more than half its course, is tho boundary lino 
between these two districts. The rice traffic in 1874 amounted to only 
26,009 maunds, but in 1873 it was no less than 3,58,176 maunds. 
Eighty-seven thousand maunds were consignod from Bungpore, 25,000 
from Dinageporo, 53,000 from Maldah, 1,20,000 from tho largo mart 
of llillee in Bogra, of whioh an account has aboidy been given, and 

32.000 maunds were derived from tho mart of Foolbareo in Dacca. 
This latter consignment, if there is no mistake, must have followed a 
very circuitous course, and is the only item of Dacca produce rogisterod 
on tho Jelliughoo river. But it is not improbable that there is a 
mistiike in tho rotiums, and that tho Eoolbaree rofon'ed to is really tho 
mart of that namo in Dinageporo. The total of tho jute traffic is 
54,785 maunds, and of gunnies about 2,00,000 maunds. Thosn 
exports are supplied entirely from Doollalgungo and from mdrts in 
liungporo, Dinageporo, Maldah, and Rajshahye. 

The destination of the down-stream Jellinghee traffic is almost 
wholly to Calcutta, 4,03,677 maunds; to Bhuddressur and neighbouring 
places, 1,64,000 maunds ; and to Cutwa, 84,000 maunds. ^ 

The total up-traffio of tho Jellinghee amounted to four lakhs of 
maunds in 1873, and to an equal amount in 1874. Tho only article of 
importance is salt, vrtiich amounted to 2,20,727 maunds in 1874. 
17,480 maunds of salt were consignod to Behar and the North-West, 

• 62,922 maunds wer^ consignod to DoolialguMe, 41,130 to Maldah, 

43.000 tho Rajshahyo oistriot, 21,000 to Nuddea, and 13,230 to 
. Moorsheiabad. 

The Matahhanga River Returns at Kishengunge,^'’^hQ Matabhonga 
river returns exhibit the trade between Oaloutta;‘^nd the districts on tlio 
Pudda (the local name of the Ganges after the Bhagiruthee leaves it) 
and the Brahmapootra rivers and their tributaries. To some extent tho 
Matahhanga receive the exports of the same traots of country as tho 
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JolUnKbee. Both the riverfl oouneot the Piulda or Gances wi th tbo 
. Bhag^theo, and flow from north-east to south-west. Ihe Matab hanp 
rivw is «ut of the Jellinghw. and flows almost parallol with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway from Kooshtea to Chogdah, and the 
Matabhan^ traffic route u therefore in more or less direct oompetition 

'^^^The totria^ortoe MatuBhanga down-stream traffic are 20,«0.27;i 
maunds in im, and 13,85,789 maunds in 1874. The large .locroaso 
in 1874 is attributable to the cossaiion of the nco trade lu coiiRoquouco 
of the famine. The principal articles of the dowu-sttcam traffio are— 


Kioe 
Jute 
Gunnies 
Pulses 
’ Oil-seeds 
Tobacoo 


1873. 

M(U. 

9,0;{,0/j7 
6,00,172 
1, HI, 124 
2,48,182 
45,097 
19,211 


1874. 

Mdii. 

05,829 

6,:i3,3;« 

2,0G,ll.'> 

1,47,4;!4 

1,50,705 

20,208 


Almost tho whole of the rice sent down the Matabhanga nvor 
comes from the district of Dinagopore, and is consigned to talcutla. 
Tho traffic from the Attrai rivor to Caloiitt.a goes almost 
the Matabhanga till tho mid/llo of Oelobor, after whfch, it the Mata- 
bhaS gets dfy, it goes rotlnd by the Sundorhuns, or must go hy the 
E^tL Bengal Railway. Tho rotnrus of traffic from the Matahhanga 
dSg 1872 and 1873 give a dotaUed account of nco shipments as 

follows : — 


Placet of Shipment 

Patiram 
Koomargungo 
Chandgunge 
Kaloegunge 
Chuck Gopal 
Fakeergunge 


1873. 

Hd>. 

1,15,491 

94,875 

59,000 

44,294 

42,004 

77,l<i2 


Jeohun Bazar (or Ohora Ghat) 67 ,000 

. .trii 


187.3. 

Mdn. 

1,12,021 

1,11,818 

82,044 

67,744 

44,405 

64,921 


1874. 

Mda. 


iUingainuttee 
Pagloo Bunder 
Sumjbea 
Modongunge 
Brahmoporo 
Baloogbat 
Hilloo 
Small places 


64,450 

40,050 


2,44,508 


58,815 

49,009 

60,178 

12,780 

20,470 

44,484 

48,284 

54,750 


Total 


8,44,424 7,89,420 


Of these marts, Patiram, Koomargunge, Chandgunge, Kaloogimge, 
Chuck Gopal, Fakeergunge, Rungamuttee, lagloo Bunder, 
Rr^mS and Bal^hat, are aU on the Attrai river and in the 
dilSS Rinagoporo, Hillee, as before stated, is on the Jamoona in 
tho district of Boij^ All these marts are lu close proximity, and it 
WM Sated by Mr. Robinson, when Magistrate of Dinagopore in 
T«7-1 that the whole export of rice from them in au erdmary season 
Jodd iSbe less than 15,00,000 maunds Of this amount it appours 
thS^from 8,00,000 to a million manuds /onsiped down ti e 
Matabhansa river to Caloutta; it is known that at least 2,00,000 
maS we conveyed by the Eastern Bengid Itodway; a very 
r.,iantftT from 10 000 to 20,000 maunds, iollows the canal 
rmito-S th7romainder probably finds its way into districts south o 
t^Gk^S for local consumption. In the winter of 1873 tho crops of 
thL largf rice-producing tract failed, and the i-egistcred exports lu 18i4 

do not exceed 10,000 maunds altogether. 

^ The principal places for tho export of jute down tho Mata 
bhanga are — 


PLACKtl Of SlIlPMRNT. 

1873. 1 iwn. 

lH7i. 

Mdi. 

4i,64,604 

2,26,009 

19,850 

1,990 

68,025 

Serajgunrt 

Booreedana ^ 

Bhooshee 

Baigunge (in Dinagejfore) 
Booiotolee ^ 

Baigunge (in Fubna) 

Mdn. 

2,46,649 

1,63,720 

10,225 

M<l.. 

2,01,998 

74,073 

19,983 

28,310 

64,099 

82,270 


The large supply of gunnies comes mostly from Doollalgmige in 
I’urneah (1,35,.516 maunds), and from Raigungo in tho Pimieah di-stnct, 
which in 1873 is said to have exported 61,833 maunds. lint there 
appi'ars to have hocn some confusion in recording tho jdaccs of shipment, 
ns this Rnigiinge does not appear in tho 1874 returns. Doollalgnngc, 
on tho other hand, is well known as a growing exi-ort mart of iinpor- 
tanec. About 40,()()0 maunds of gunny-bngs arc despiiti hod from tlio 
town of Dinngeiiore ; very few are sent from the large jute marts niel 
nextto notliiiig is exported down llm Matabhanga river from places 
like Seiiiignnge nml llooroeilaha. It will ho snhsi'ipieutly shown that 
tlie gi-cntcr ].iirt of tho .Serajguiigo jute and gunnies finds its way to 
Calcutta by slennuMs and by the Eastern Bengal Railway, and tiiiough 

the Siindcrbuii rout . 

Tho HU]»i»ly oi pulses is priucijially (IfTived from placo.R m lli<? 
Nuddeadistrii tiujiwards of 1,00,090 luauiids), and to a lesHe.xtoiii Irorn 
the Uaj.sliahye district : owing to the scarcity, there was a faljiug oil lu 
exTiort ill 1874. Oil-seeds show a reiiiarkalile increaso in 1874 of more 
tiuiii 1,00,000 nifiuuda. Tlio ehief source of su[»ply is Uoalpara in 
Assam, 54,250 maiiiids; Serajguuge lt> 000 mmiuds ; and the 

roinaiiiilor was supplied in small (plant ities from ditrereiit districts, 
principally (20,4.SI maunds) from Nudtlea. Tobacco was ox]H>rtcd 
from Doo'llalguiige iu runioah, '1,800 maunds; Bhoosliee iu Dinage- 
pons (;,20(» maunds ; the Kungporo district, 8,000 maunds ; and 
fSerajguuge, 4,900 maunds. i ,1 

The (h^stinatiou of this traffic is almost (mi indy to Culcutta. 

Th(» total of ii])*Btrenm traffio along the Matabhanga aipouuted to 
9,54,118 maunds iu 1874, and to 0,08,0;il maunds in 1871. The only 
item of importance is salt, which is consigned us follows 


of DtMliuation. 

B(*har 

rfirneah ... 

Maldah ... 
Moorshedahad 
Itungpon* ... 
L)inMg(*poro 
Ihijshahye ... 

Tincca 

Furcedpore 

M.> nicneingh 

Bogra 

Puhna 

Jessore 

Nuddea 

Assam 


1873. 

1874. 

M(l.i. 

Milii. 


2,950 


900 

6,500 

14,047 

3,950 

2,550 

10,475 

6,125 

59, (■.97 

37,250 

32,896 

51,995 

14,834 

31,836 

39,175 

17,150 

8,786 

2,775 

3,425 

2,59.819 

2,66,724 

19,982 

16,910 

95,199 

95,722 

21,840 

13,523 


The total amount of salt despatched up the Matahhanga amounted 
to 5, 5."), 525 maunds in 1874, and to 5,59,080 maunds iu 1874. lu 1874 
S(Tajgung(^ alone receivccl 2,18,444 mauuds hy this route. 

It lias h(?cu Hinted that tlio Matahlianga route is to some e\tent in 
(liiTct coiiipotitiou with tlie Eastern Bimgal Kailway. The following 
coiiiiauativo Htatcimuit will show tho uriucipal iiujauls into Cahjitta by 
this river and by the railway during the two years 1874 and 1874 : — 



1S73. 

1874. 

InrollTB IJtTO ClLlUITA. 

nd 

Kia 

V,d 

Vid 


Mnt •lilianf'fi 

EiiiUf'tii nciiKid 

Miitidiliiing.'i 

Kagtarii Iloiigal 


Kiver. 

Umlway. 

Uwrr. 

lUiUuy. 


MJ«. 

MiN. 

Mds 

Mda. 

Ri(*o 

9,03,057 

1,94,120 

ti5,429 

2,98,219 

Jute 

5,00,172 

33,74,140 

0, 4.4, 478 

40,57,477 

(.junnic‘8 

1,81,124 

1,52,918 

2,tMbll5 

Not known. 

rulscH 

2,18,182 

1,68,(110 

1,17,144 

Ditto. 

Uil-.secds 

45,697 

2,94,073 

1,50,705 

t;,l4,!n)l 

Tubacco 

1,921 

3,16,117 

2(V20.S 

jNot known. 


Tho exports from Calcutta of salt were as folbws : — 


' • 1873. 1K71. 

M.'', M.U. 

By the Matahlianga river ... 5,55,525 5,59.080 

„ Eastern Bengal Railway ... 45,<iSt 81,787 


It will be Boon tliat the railway lias been very successful in 
attracting to itself tho jute traffic. But in jute tluTo has been 
a dccroaso iu 1874 in consoquoiice of a falling market in Calcutta. 
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The traffic in oil-socds has to a considerable extent recovered, and both 
the river and railway show an incrcaso : but ilxe railway draws to itself’" 
the hirgc'r proj>()rtioa of this traffic. The railway gets nearly all the 
tobacco. Kico and food-grains still prefer the river route. Salt is 
almost entirely exported by the river, although the opening of the 
Chitpore station branch has, as was hoped, dono something to attract 
salt to the railway. 

The following statement excludes the down-stream Bhagirutheo 
t raffic registered at Jungyporo, and the up-stream Bhagiruthee traffic 
registered at Nuddea, as a detailed list of the markets which consign this 
traffic lias already been given in the first piu’t of this resolution, which 
treats of the (rauges-borno frado registered at Sahebgungo. Substan- 
tially this trallio is identical with the Ganges-borno trade. The 
statement shows the total quantities of tlie consignments between the 
pnntupal marts in Northern Bongid and Calcutta, consigned along the 
Jolliughco and Matabhanga rivers : — 


DoWK-flTRKAM TllAPFIC. 


Up-btrbam Tbappic. 


of Shipment. 

noolInlKimBo in riinicnh 
IIiIUh) in Ho^rii ... 
RhIrutik*' in ISnuifoporo 
KoomurKiinKi' in „ 
I'litiriitii in I, 

t’hanilKiiiiK<' in 
HooriMMluim in 
SnrnjKUiigo 

PlaoM of Dontinatlon. 

Culrm In Simlwin 
HAn^khiilUM* in Nudilcft . 
llliuiliirt'HNnr in llooghly 

('ImmliMiiiigoro 

CMjcuUa 


1873. 

18?4, 

MiIh. 

Mtb. 

1.80.1 n 

3.39,255 

1,57,073 


1.01. {«<’.({ 

03.m 

l.;W..M78 


l.«7.2fll 


H2.uni 


7r».H»8 

2,28,835 

2.10.274 

2.77,546 

1.28,829 

1.05.126 

IU.7«3 

18.076 

1.79..V.M1 

2.0.*).3HI 

1.2<?,lfi0 

(1.9'U 

23.90,812 

1 15,12.0 k) 


Plaoea of Shipment. 


CiiU'utta ... 
lihuddresMur 


riaoes of Di'Mtination. 

DoollHlgungn in l»um<‘iih 
Mniduh 

Surdnli in Flajshahyn ... 
S»'rft]gnugo in l*iil»na ... 
(Jowalpiirn in AHHiun 
Krinhiiairhur in Nuddoa 
Oowliutty in Aii-ium ... 


All the places of rice export aro blank in 1874, in oonsoquonoe of 
the failure of the liorvest in the Northern Bengal districts. The down- 
stream traffic shown in that year is mainly jute aiid gunny-bags. The 
up-stream traffic in both years is almost entirely salt. The totals of 
the places of shipment do not more nearly correspond wdth those of tho 
places of destination in oonsequonco of tlui largo number of potty marts 
ni Central and Northern Bengal, where the transactions do not ex( 5 ce(l 
fifty or sixty thousand maunds of imports or exports. Thus 2, oO, 000 
maunds aro shipped from Hinall idaces in Nuddea alone into tho Calcutta 
market, and more than 1,00,000 maunds are B]ii])ped from Calcutta into 
small places in Nuddea. Tho principal up-country marts that consign 
their inerchandiso to the Jellinghee and Matabhanga rivers arc Soruj- 
gunge, Doollalgungo, Booreodaha, and the rice marts of tho Biuagoporo 
and Jiogra districts. 


^RAFPIO BETWEEN EASTERN BENGAL AND OAL- 
I OUTTA REGISTERED ON THE OALOUTTA CANALS. 


The most important traffic of Bengal is that which is registered 
on the Calcutta canals. Tho returns are token at toll-stations a little 
outside Calcutta, on tho canals which connect the Sunderbuns, Backer- 

§ nnge, ports of Jessoro, and ’*EaBtem Bengal generally with Calcutta, 
'here are two mmn canals. The first is called the Circular or Balio- 
ghatta Canal, and runs from tho Hooghly at Chitpore in a south-oasterly 
direction about twelve miles to a place called Bamunghatta. The 
present toll-stations aro at Chitpore, Bamunghatta, and Itajali’s khall. 
The other canal is known as Tolly’s N^U^h, being for tho most part 
exeavate^l by Minor Tolly one hundread yeans, ago, and proceeds from 
tho Hooghly at Kidderpore to a place called Saraookpotta, about sixteen 
miles inland. There ore three toll-stations in Toly’s Nullah — at Kidder- 
pore, at Sampokpotta, and at Russa. Tolly’s nuDah is very shallow 
during the dry season of the year, and the traffic on it is therefore less 
than that on the Circular Canal. 

The Calcutta canals route for boats proceeds eastwards as far as 
Khoolna, a distance of, 15 miles, and up to this point is under the 
supervision of an enginoor offiwir of the Public Works Department. 
There is a toT^-paih as far as Khoolna, that boats can proceed by 
tracking at any stage of the tido. For about the first-half of the way 
from Calcutta, as far as Kallygunge on tho Coxaleo Khali, boats can follow 
an alternative route, but from that point it is usual to follow one 
channel to Klioolna. At Khoobia tho boats branch off to their several 
destinations north and oast. Khoolna, which has boon called the 
cajdtal of tho Sunderbuns, is situated at the point of the junction of 
tho Aiharabanka and Bhovrub rivers. The Atharabanka is an offshoot 
from tho Miidhoomuttco, down whioh comes all the produce from the 
north. Tho Bhoyrub is tho river whioh conveys tho Bookergungo 
produceio Calcutta. The steamer route to Khoolna and Backergungo 
is very mnoh more oirouitous. It is necessary to proceed down the 
Hooghly as far as Channel Crook, and take a course among the not- work 
of wider and deeper streams to the south* of the Sunderbuns. 

The total number of loaded boats, tho cargoes of which were 
registered on the Caloutta Canals, was 101,7<^7 in 1873, and 77,096 
in 1874. Tho total weight of all tho cargoes import, ed into Calcutta by 
the canals along tho Sunderbun route was 1,73,81,101 maunds in 1873, 
and 1,45,88,923 maunds in 1874; and the total weight of the cargoes 
exported by the same route was 49,43,972 maunds in 1873, and 
3G, 01,120 maunds in 1874. 

The following tabular Btatomont will show tho imports into Caloutta 
by the Suiiderbun canal route from the several distriots of Bengal 
durng the years 1873 and 1874 


riam of shipment of Merchandise impo^'ted into Calcutta vid the CanalSf 1873. 


1)181 UiriB. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Oth(ir 

wrcals. 

PiiNos nnd 
gram. 

Oil-Noeda. 


Mdi, 

81 d8. 

Md8. 

Mds, 

Mda. 

NorDi • Wt'storii ProvinPoB 


1U0 




S*nin 


15.060 




80,400 

Pntnn 


78.070 


90,100 

l.oo.int 

Monghyr 


1,2))0 




19.(K)0 

Bti.%Kul|H>ro 


1,600 



400 

Punw'uh 







Huniq^iri* 





20,150 

I 

11,100 

3.000 




4,500 

SyCict nod Abwuo 



11,700 


8.2.3.676 

TiplK'mh 

fi'j.)*no 


, 

2,000 

1,000 

N<>akhoUy 

1.97.70:2 


1.107 





5.6J>.32;) 


12,753 

82.063 

90.716 

Furcoilporc 

60,015 

1 1 


62.680 

19.960 

2,776 

niu'kerRiuoce... . 

28,14,0,13 


55.107 

1,000. 

10,9ii0 

M)T1HMlhUIKU 

lO.i'Ml* 



6.400 j 

11,000 

rubnn 

5O.0OO 


1,200 

17.400 

1,04,325 

r oHixv'ifbHl EiiNtorn Dw- 

1.5(>,000 


21,175 

7.350 

9.350 

N uddt*A 

4,150 


1,700 

90,400 


Jeworo 

61.375 


hi. 238 

78,800 

96.660 

a4>l*orgunoali8 

28.300 


2,08.301 

8.800 


Tutftl 

10.10,178 

1.00,229 ’ 

4.<W,273 

1,98,758 

^71,784 


Miscollant'' 

..Slblo 

prmluue. 


Mlscdlano- Baltpotro, Bt^telnut. 



900 


1,000 


5,700 

f 


...... 

500 

97.350 

i826 26.70,688 

80,800 

80.89,998 

1,17,660 

40.296 68.01.<^ 


Z*,m 6.275 


1.18.100 1.30,910 

48.800 

78.500 195 

8.90.486 

^.... 4,68,977 

1,94,000 89.80,917 0.400 


86.67,881 

S7 ,8X07« 

88.860 1.75.500 1,76.81.106 
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Placet of thipmcHt of Merehandm imported into Cakutla rid the Canale, 1874. 


DiaiuicTB. 

Eioe. 

Wheat. 

Other 

corculs. 

PuleN and 
gntin. 

Oil-HOCfls. 

Juto. 

Sugar. 

Tobwco. 

•un. 

vrirrtnlilo 

produce. 

Gunniesj. 

MiXcfllritle- 

OUH. 

Ghoo. 

SaltiMjtrc. 

Itctcluul. 

ToUl. 


Mds. 

Mdfl. 

Mds. 

MUm. 

AMh. 

Mil*. 

MiIm. 

Mda. 

MiIb. 



Mdi. 

M(1b. 

Mdx. 


North-Weatern ProvincoB .. 


3.060 

...#. 

200 

1:3,300 









l.IHM) 

1,2«K) 

n.ooo 



25,fl50 

Banin 


8.600 


4,675* 

30,200 


.3.600 




i.nofi 

4.:)(H» 

ja),ioo 


H7.37JI 

Slwhnbiid 


S.IKM) 



27.000 


. .. 





1,200 

7«H) 

4, U)0 



30,206 

Tirhoot 



3,(W) 


.... 




600 


1,000 


6,o()0 




0.260 

18.000 

4.226 

82.:mi 




400 


0,000 

4.S'’'o 

2,060 

(1,160 


Hi. 159 

Monghyr 


• 1.000 


B..600 

43,620 






80() 

0,.'MM) 

l», PX) 

. 

(-.7.120 

Bliaffulporc 

, 

060 


1.460 

10.000 




.... 




1,500 

5,225 


2f»,026 

Sonthnl Porgunnahs 


1.060 









.31)0 




2,260 

Pume&li 

3.000 




48,410 

. .. 

10,0410 


02.<KH1 

10, .300 




1,78.770 

aung|ioro 




2,000 



4.600 


.3.<HX) 

1,700 

r 



11.200 

AflBam 




15,000 

71,100 

1,10, IKK) 






2 3.80'> 




2,20.700 

Sylhot 

73..’W0 



030 

53,700 


1 


8,700 


l,:i2.82.’) 

liO 

1 

I,oo0 

2,0.3.115 

4.0(»0 

Tipporah 

Ohitiagong 

. . 




4,o(m 









12,100 

j 12,100 

Noakholly 

oo.noo 

/ 


• 








2.S,Otb3 



85,530 

1 2,08. 108 



8.i2.8ot 



.36.060 

68.326 

12,80.118 


1,2<MI 

... . 

1,100 

.3,IS.i»25 

116 


7 ,:ioo 

1 20.64,587 

Puroo(l|K>rQ 

1S.80O 



2,8<KI 

2,000 


i .. ^ 

1 

.... 

1 


16.000 




:3‘», 306 

nai’kopgungo 

3i,r.«,7u2 


1.000 

1.0:15 

.3.(M)0 




j 


o,:3(),2rio 



50.076 

.38.53.862 

Myraonsingh ... 




70<» 

10.(M)0 

600 



1 76 

,3.000 

1 ai.iMW 

1 


14.(MM) 

00.808 

Pubna 

36.101 



61.117 

1.21.801 

7,0.6.276 

... 

1,000 

1 

1 .3i,'.>:.o 

* 1,00,200 

1 1,010 



10.60,634 

Xuddoa 








j 46,lo0 


1 78.1(M) 

1 



1.2.3,200 

JtiMon) 

06.614 


14,415 

30.810 

.30.875 

10.180 

4.3.225 


1 2i.t>.3.6:i:3 

j 6.8IHI 

i 8.{)2,:8j:3 

1,020 


B.:ioo 

j 3<3.(33.5:36 

Si'PorgunnaliB 

HOKI 


2,77,100 

40,600 

4.020 

' 0.200 

[ 00..300 

812 

' 16.77.121 

! 

! 6.22,1.60 


u_ 

1 

I 25.62.:334 

TM 

38.18.512 

21,300 

3,10.011 

2,01,2:32 

6,52, 0M6 

21,87,180 

1 1,07,316 

2:3.172 

; 41,10,62:» 

1 i.i:3.'.*io 

2h,(MI,116 

iH,:i:35 

(12,670 

1 1,83,016 

' 1,45,88.023 


It will be obsom-d tluit tbough tbo greater part of this in.portal ioii is of tljo North-Western Provinees nn.l from tho Patna and lUmgulporo 
derived fromEasteniBongul, a oertamproporUouoomoafromUiodistridH Divisions. Tlio Hutjoiuud sialt'inont will show (Ins moro cJoai y . 

StatcmrntH showing the Bchar and Bengal consignmenfs info Calcutta via the Suuderbuna Canal Route. 


\m. 


1 

Canals Impobts. j 

Rmxj. 

Wheat. 

Other 

cor«il!«. 

Pulw'x nnd 1 
gruui. 1 

()il-Nor<U-s. 

J uto. 


MdH. 

Md8. 

MiU. 

Mds. 

MdN. 

MdH. 

'otal of N(»rtli* WfHt<‘rti Provinecu 
auil Hollar e()n>«iKTiinunt!«. 


07.2-2O 


20.100 

1.. 30.0 33 

2n.3o..6:37 

'otol of Ejiigal coiHigfitncniN 

40,40,178 

.3,000 

4.0:3.273 

1,78,0.6:1 

4, .32.7 30 

Grand 1V)ISI 

10,40,178 

1,00,220 

4.0.3,27:3 

1,08,7.6.3 

6.71.783 

2<5. 40.6:37 1 


Sugar. 

Tobiwt’o. 

Misjvlljun'- 
OUH \rge- 

tahlc pru- 

(iiiniucH. 

OUH. 

(Hire. 

Salt|K.-trr. 

lii'tclnut. 

Tol A 1 

Mdi. 

AldH. 

AI.ls. 

MdA. 

Mds. 

MiN 

AMh. 

Mda. 



1 


.. 

61,1.3.6 

1 0,2«.6 

. k”.,250 


.3.^2.M:l3 

1 

1.17.0.60 

3'.*.2-T. 

O^.OI.O'')) 

l,t) 3.000 

.31,01,112 

! 12.6 

1 

1.7 6, .600 ' 

1,72.00,07.3 

1,17.»mO 

1J1.226 

j 6H,Ol,OS0 

1 1,03,000 

1 :12..{0.217' 

o.too 


i 1,7.6,500 

1,7)'., 8 1.1 0(3 


1874. 


Canals Imports. 

Rico. 

Whenl. 

Other 1 

Iv'ieulH. 

Till Hev and 
giam. 

Oll'BOCdH. 

Jute. 


Mdi. 

MiN. 

At do. 

Mds. 

Mdfl. 

31 dH. 

Total of North-Wosteni ProvinecN 
and llfhnr conNlirniijfiitH. 


22.350 

18.(MM) 

15,060 

1.711,803 

21.N7.480 

Total of IL^ngal riinHiKiimuutt . j 

38.60,618 

1,U60 

2.02.01 3 

1.8M,282 

3,70.181 1 

Grand Total 

38,48,512 

24,300 

3,10,014 

2,03,232 

6,.62,0M6 1 

2l.H7,4H0 


The total of tho Behar traffic that comes into Calcutta hy this 
circuitous route appears to amount to about 3,50,000 maunds in the year. 
Nearly half consists of oil-seeds, the great sta})lo of 13ehar export 
produce. The ordinary channel for Bchar produce is alwig tlio 
Bhagirutheoriv(?r; but during the latter part of the dry season that river 
is not navigable, and the up-country merchants, if they export, at 
ill at that time, are compelled to send their boats tho long routo dfiwn 
the Ganges as far as Kooshtea, along tho Gorai, the Mudhoomuitee, 
ind Atharabanka, and so by Khoolna, into the canal route. It 
is a matter of inoonvenience to up-country tjijSo that it should 


SuiTRr. 

! ! 
1 

TohaciH). 1 

j 

1 i 

lUMHiH \ege- 
(idOit pio- j 
diua*. 

j 1 

(Jriiinics. 

! 

1 1 

1 Miscrllanc- 1 

1 lOlS. ' 

! 

Gliee. 

SallpiOre. 

1 

IVtcliuit. j 

1 

j I'OTAL 

i 

Md». 

Mds. 

Md.H. 

Mds. 

Mds, I 

1 

M<is. 

■ Mils. 

Mds. 

Mds 

.3,6(81 

4(K1 



o.ooo 

io.r.))o 

10.0.60 1 

02,570 

] 

.3.52.72 4 

i.o:t.si.6 

2.3.072 

41.10..6;«l i 

1..37.3I(( 

i?7,HO,oio ] 

2.2H.6 


1.S1.!)1.6 


1.07.:315 

2.3. 172 

11,10,520 

j l.LLOlU 

2h.00.335 

1M,...15 

02..'370 

j 1. S3, 01 5 

! 1,36.sh,02:i 


bo ifocossary to. fake tliis route, and the Hiilijcct lins^ frcqiKiiitly boon 
under the eonsidf^ratioii of Government, witji a view to eonsifh'ring 
whether ilrtlfa'iul ehannols iniglit not bo oxnivated wliieli wniild savo 
so long a eireiiit. 8]>eei{il inquiry is now bring mado intf> llie matter 
nndor tho ordors of tbo Jjieuiominl -Governor in tho Irrigation Do]>art- 
Tiient, Bui it will ho seen tliat tho amount of traffic that is divert(‘d 
from? it.s ordinary ooiirso is after all iiicoiiHiflerablo. Tlio exports 
from Calcutta to Bchar hy this route are about 30,000 maunds, 
and consist entirely of salt. 
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The most important of the imports vid tlie canals is rice, and the 
whole of this comes from Bengal. Backorgungo has the reputation of 
being the finest rioo district in Bengal, and a very largo proportion of 
its exports goes to Calcutfa. 1’he rice is of superior quality, and^ is 
exported at oneo instead of being sold in the local markets. The 
})riiu*ipal niarkots in Baekergungo from which rice is exported are 
KSahobgnngo, 4,17,1100 maunds; Noamuily, 2,05,800 maunds; 
Nulcliilly, 1,85,880 maunds; Burisal, the head-quarters of the district, 
2,00,0!) 1 maunds ; Bliandara]»ara, 1 ,71,000 maunds ; Allygungo, 1,23,300 
maunds; .Jlialokata, 2,35,000 maunds; Anagona, 1,42,700 maunds; I 
Bhaiidoroali, 1,21,100 maunds; llaneerghat, 1,13,200 maunds; Rajah’s 
llat, 1,00,343 maunds; Tatar Hat, 1,20,600 maunds ; Alipore, 1,00,000 
maunds; Hibpure, 1,22,100 maunds; and MoiTell^ungo, 1,38,200 
maunds. The tetal registered export from the district into Calcutta is 
throe million maunds. Baekergungo rice is also extensively exported 
into the neighbouring distri(?ts, so much so that many cultivators in 
the Backorgungo district find a profit in disposing of their superior 
qualities of home-grown rlco by expoHation, and in supplying their 
own wants by rice derived from Sylhet, Dacca, Myrnonsiiigh, and 
Tipptuah. I'his rice is impoAod duiing the rainy season, and the 
jHiople of Baokorgunge arc said to rely greatly ou this imported crop 
for their maintenance in the latter pari of the autumn, and for a 
portion of the cold weather as well. Next after Backorgungo, as a 
Calciitta-8U|>plying district — but after a wide interval — comes Dacca, 
from which the r(*gistercd imports were 5,60,000 maunds in 1873 and 

3.42.000 maunds in 1874. The ])rimiipal rice- supplying marts in Dmoo, 
are Sabnr, Naraingunge, Lajung, Koraneegunge, Gouroepore, Kallv- 
gunge, and Kurreemgimgo ; but from none of these places do^ the 
exports amount to a lakh of maunds. It is believed that Dacca itself 
is, on the whole, an importing district. It is calculated that the 
populous suh-division of Moonshoegunge, where the inhabitants average 
1,031 souls to the square mile, imporis at least a million and a half 
nuiunds for its own consumption. This supply comes from Backer- 
gunge, llymousingli, Tipnerah, and Sylhet. Ihe rest of the distriot is 
self-supj)orting, and mucui of it exporis, but not to any considerable 
extent. The rivers of the Dacca district are great ohaunels of expor- 
tation, and much rioo from Eastern Bengal passes through this district 
and is re-exported at its marts for consumption up-country and in 
Calcutta. Noakholly supplied about 2,00,000 maunds in 1873 and 
1,00,000 maunds in 1874. The Noakholly marts are Sudharam .(the 
distririt head-quarters), Nizamporo, Dukhinsec, Bamneo, and Pattallee. 
NoaklioIIy is a very largo rice-producing dielriot, but the greater port 
of its ex})orts is apparently consigned to Chittagong. Tipperah 
supplied 62,000 maunds of rice in 1873, but none seemingly in 1874; 
on the other hand Sylhet supplied 31,000 maunds iii 1873 and 
73,300 maunds in 1874. Eureedporo shows 60,000 maunds and 

15.000 maunds; Tubna, 50,000 maunds and 35,000 maunds, Jessoro 
supplied 54,000 maunds and 65,000 maunds, and the 24-Forgunnahs 
is credited with 28,000 maunds and 54,000 maunds. In the Sudder 
and JhoTiida Bub-divisious of Jessoro, and in the north-eastern part 
of Magoorah sub-divi.sioii, sufficient rice is not grown to satisfy the 
local consumption, and those tracts receive largo imports from the 
fertile and productive swamps in the Suiiderbuns of Jessoro and 
Baekergungo. 

Tile greater part of tlie exports of rico from the 24-rergunnah8 
into Calcutta is, liowevor, not registered at the Canal toll-stations. It 
has been estimated that the export of rico from the Diamond Harbour 
suh-divisioii anKuiuts to 25 lakhs of maunds. This export finds its way 
along the Diamond Harbour Road, where a beginning lias now been 
made of the registration of this traffic along the Ilooghly river, and 
along a creek called the Kowralipooker Khali, which runs into Tolly’s 
Nullah 1x4 ween Samookpotta and Russah, a short distance below 
Jiussali. The Kowralipooker Khali rice is taken to Chittlah (onposite 
the K.'dly GliAt 4V’ni})lc), whieli is a very large mart for table rice, 
and tlie qu.'mtity <»f rico br^uglil into the nullah by this route alone is 
calculated by so oonipctiuil an authority as Mr. Galifi’o, the late 
Collector and 8upiu’vi.sor of the (>alcuHp. Canals, to amount to 12,60,000 
maunds. 'riiis import is, it is l)(4ievcd, registered at Russah, but the 
Iralfie tJiat oiitixs the nulhdi hotweoii Samookpotta’ and Russah is not 
shown in the Caleiitta (finals’ registration returns submitted to, 
Oovornment, and tlio fact sijcms to call for some explanation. * 

The entire supply of whe^at, amounting to aboul a lakh of maunds 
in 1873, is sent down from Behar. In 1874 tlie dxpoyt wad reduced 
to 24,000 maunds in consequence of the scarcity. 

Other cereals show a large importation, of which about half, or 
more than two lakhs, ore derived from the 24-TerguBnahs. ^ 

Pulses and gram amount to about two lakhs in each year. Jossore, 
the 24-Pergunnuhs, and DtH‘< a, are the eliiof sources of supply ; but the 
variations in the supplies from the sovcrul districts arc remorkablo. Thus 


Patna shows 20,000 maunds in 1873, against 4,000 in 1874; Furwd- 
pore, 19,000 maunds, against 2,800; Pubna 17,400 maunds, against 
54,000 ; and the 24-PergumiahB, 3,800 maunds, against 46,600. 

Oil-se^ amount to 5} lakhs, but show a slight dooreose in 1874, 
which is not observable along other routes. About 1,50,000 maunds of 
this comes from Behar ; about as muoli from Bylhet and Assam. More 
than a lakh of maunds are consigned from Pubna, and the . remainder 
is contributed by eastern districts, of which Dacca and Jedsoro supply 
the greater part. The trade* iu oil-seeds has recently boon sub j cot to 
great fluctuations.' The Franco- Prussian war having interfered which 
the supplies of seed from Germany and from, certain parts of Russia 
vid Germany which usually supply the English market, an extraordinary 
demand sprung up for Indian produce. The demand became so groat 
that the ordinary precautions in the selection and shipment^ oi the 
seeds were neglected, and in many cases the consignments arrived in 
England damp and worthless. Heavy losses ensued, and the trade 
boc'ome alarmed, and, from whatever cause, tlie Eastern Bengal oil- 
seeds especially wore viewed with disfavour. The trade of Beraj gunge 
will illustrate this. During 1874, 20,000 maunds of oil-seeds were 
exjiorted by steamers from Serajgunge, against 34,000 maunds in 
1872, and 1,16,000 maunds in 1871. There seems, however, good 
reason to believe that the Bengal trade is now reviving to some extent, 
and, generally speaking, it will have been observed that oil-seeds show 
an increase in the past year. 

The jute traffio along the canals route is of the first importance. 
In 1873 it amounted to 26 lakhs of maunds, and in 1874 to 21 lakhs. 
Tho principal jute marts in Bengal are Serajgunge in Pubna and 
Naraiugimgo in Dacca. 

Tlie exports of jute from Serajguugo to Galoutta vid the Sundorbun 
route amounted to 10,24,307 maunds in 1873, and to 3,33,900 maunds 
in 1874. From other marts in Pubna the exports wore 2,08,600 
maunds in 1873, and 3,71,357 maunds in 1874. Serajgunge is the 
priiudpal seat of trade and commerce in North-Eastern Bengal, and is 
the commercial emporium of Pubna and Western Mymonsingli, and 
of part of Bogra, Rungpore, and Dinagepore. The country-produce 
of this area is collected at Serajgunge, and thence sent by boat or 
steamer either direct to (Calcutta, or by the Eastern Bengal Railway 
to Calcutta, generally for expoii to England* The figures of the 
steamer traffic of Serajgunge for the year 1873-74 are unfortunately 
not available, but the following statement will show the actual amount 
of traffic exjiorted from Serajgunge to Calcutta by steamers in 1871-72, 
1872-73, and 1874-75, and the imports into Serajgunge for 1874-75. 
Tho Lieutonant-Govemor is indebted for these statements to the Agents 
of tho Navigation Companies oonnoctod with Serajgunge, and the 
figures may be accepted os generally correct : — 


Appvoxwifiic Statement showing the JUxports from Serojgnnge to Calcutta 
h\j Sfeamer for the years 1871-72, 1872-73, and 1874-75, and 
the Imports into Serajgunge for the year 1874-75. 




1871-78. 

1872*78. 

1874-76. 

Exports. 


MdR. 

Md«. 

Hds. 

Jute 

Gumiies ... 

Oil-seeds 

Tobacco ... , ••• 

1 

12,41,300 

80,000 

1,10,200 

17,000 

15,08,900*' 

82,100 

34,100 

43,200 

• 6,31,416 
1,04,570 
20,700 
80,969 

Totol 

... 

14,40,100 

16,69,300 

8,37,665 

Imports. 





Piece-goods 

Rice 

Iron 

Brass-ware 

Salt ^ 

Sundries 

... 



34,425 

40,778 

6,318 

1,189 

16,334 

12,446 

t 

. Total 

• • t 



1,11,490 


It will: be observed that there is a oonsiderable decline in the 
steamer traffio, and that almost exclusively in ‘jute. The diminution 
in the export by steamers of this fibre is attributed to the slackness in 
t^e general trade, to i diminution in tho proportion sent bjr steamer, 
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owiiiff to tho fact that time is less an otject than ohcapneRs of transport 
in a falling market, Buoh as there was last year, ancl to the custom 
wliic^i is growing up of sending jute direct by country boats from tho 
n^ofussil njarkot to’ Calcutta. The opening of Goal undo as u railway 
terminus did not at first aflect Serajgungo seriously. Trade ooutininjd 
to flow in its old channel until this year. But now many boats laden 
with jute pass by Seraj gunge and go on straight to Goalundo. It is 
believed, however, that most of this fibre is bought in tho interior by 
the agents of the Sorajgunge traders. Tho change is mainly to this 
extent, that whereas formerly the cultivators brought their jute to 
Serajgunge unsorted and packed in hanks to ho there ( allied, nuvchiised, 
and made up into drupis, a portion of the fibre is now bought iu 
smaller markets by agents of tho Soi’ajgungo merchants, and sent to 
Calcutta dii'cct. The increase in the exportation from local marls in 
the Serajgunge area is remarkable : thus Booroedaha, in Eu jshahyo, 
which exports by the Matabhanga route, has increased from 74,073 
mauuds in 1873 to 2,2(>,*000 maiinda in 1874 ; Tubna has increased 
from (JO, 000 maunds iu 1873 to 77,800 maunds iu 1871 ; Mothura, in 
Pubna district, has increased from 1,32,000 maunds to 2, ‘20,^0 
maunds ; and Narainpore, iu the same district, from 2‘3,‘200 maunds 
to 60,000 maunds. Goalpara shows an oxj>ort iu 1874 of (35,000 
maunds, and Qowhatty of 50,000 maunds, against a blank export in 
1873, which is to be explained by tho fact of the jute in previous years 
having been sent to Serajgunge, and thence transhipped for Calculta. 
Tho total registered exporto of jute from Serajgunge by country 


;8 are— ^ 

187.1. 

1874. 


M<U. 

Maa. 

By tho Matabhanga routo ... 

2,01,998 

2,.W,C04 

By tho Sundorhuns route .... 

10,24,007 

3,33,900 

Total 

12,20,305 

0,87, -00 1 


Naraingungo, which is a very largo juto (*ontro, is supplied by 
importations from Noakholly, Baokorgnnge, M 3 'mctiHingh, Tipperah, 
and Sylhet, as well as from UieTJacca district. In 1873 the ex})orls of 
juto from Naraingungo to* Calcutta arc rogislorod at about 2,00,000 
maunds; in 1874 they Were 0,50,000 maunds. In 1873 there worn 
small supplies furnished from other marts in Dacca, but tlio exports 
from tho whole district amounted to only 5,40,f)70 maunds. In 1871 
Madarguuge exported 3,33,537 maunds, Kureemgungo 1,43,000 
maunds, Sabar 58,131 maunds, Kallygungo 44,300 maunds, and 
Keraneogungo 40,000 maunds ; and tho exports from tlio wholo district 
reached the large total of 12,80,118 maunds. The jute industry has 
developed itself very rapidly in the Dacija district, wliero many Euro- 
pean firms are in business. There are five steam-] )re8Bos iu tho district. 
Madarinoro, in Backergunge (rocjontly transferred to Furocd])orc3, is 
also a large centix) of tno jute trade, Irom which tho registercil oxj>orts 
to Calcutta amounted in 1873 to about 1,40,000 maunds. From the 
Furoodpore district 30,500 maunds were in that year ox])()i-lod, and 
from MyraouBingh 25,250 mauuds. In 1874 no exjiorts are registered 
from thoso districts. In the absence of any other explanation, it is 
reasonable to supi^pse that thoir produce has assisted to swell the total 
exported from Naraingungo and tho Dacca district. The romaining 
supply of jute is derived principally from tho Jos.soro and 21-rcrgiin- 
nans districts^ and from Purnoah. Doollalgunge soTit 50,000 mauuds 
of jute round by tho Sundorhuns route in 1873. 

As regards the import of gunnios into Calcutta, them is an 
increase from 80,000 maunds to 1,00,000 maunds in tho amount 
exported by steamers from Sorajgungo, which is owing to the addition* 
of now looms to tho Serajgunge Juto Company’s factory. Tho 
export by country boats shows a remarkahlo docroaso from tho districts 
of both Pubna and Mymensingh. On tho other hand, Purnoah 
presents an inoroase, ihoro having neen in 1874 an export of gunnies by 
tho canal route of 72,000 mauuds from Doollalgunge, and of 20,0ol) 
maunds from Dowlutgunge. 

• Sugar is supplied entirely from Jessore and the 21-Pergunnahs ; 
largo areas of these districts may bo seen grown with wholo forests of dato- 
trees. The chief ^ sugar marts in Jessoro are Kotehandjioro, in tho 
north of the district, and Keshuhppro, 18 miles tg the south of Jessoro. 
From Kotohandporo the exports are principally to Baekorgungo and ■ 
the eostoru distnets, but it is estimated that an export of about 50,b00 
maundsi chiefly goor, finds its way to Calcutta along the Eastonr 
Bengal Bailway and the Matabhanga river. From Koshubpore the 
export to Calcutta is of| refined sugar along the Sundorhun ‘route. 

Tobacco is exported principally from Eungpore and from Seraj - 
gunge in Pubna* There has been a great increase in tho tobacco trade 


b}' steamer from Sorajguugo. In 1871-72 the export by stoamor was 
11,000 maunds ; in 1872-73 it was 43,000 ; in 1874-75 it was 80,0(30. 
It is expected, however, tliat this branch of oommorco will, like jute, 
bo by degrees diverted from Serajgunge, and it is known tliat oiui 
European firm has lutely established an ngeiicy in the Uuiigpore district 
for the purpose of shipping to Calcutta direct. Tlio jirineipal desti- 
nation of Knngporo tuhaeeo is Arracan, iu Burmah. From 40 to 50 
Bunneso niereliaiits go to llungpore and stay there for six months in 
each year, and the quantity of exports iu tliis direction is e.stimatod to 
ho not loss than 2,00,000 maunds. This tobacco is manufactured into 
tho well-known Burmah ehoruots. Bung])oro tobacco is also exported 
throughout Bengal for local consumption to an amount estimated at? 
one lakh of maunds. Only a coninarativoly small (]uantity of this 
produce reaches (Julculta by country boats. 

The eiiornious miscellaiicona vegetabln produeo imported into 
Calcutta by tlio canals, amounting to 50.00,000 maunds, is derived from 
.tho neighbouring districts of Jessoro and tho 2 1-Ferguiinahs. ' 

The greater ])art of tho ghoo or darifiiMi hutfer imported into 
(Calcutta by the canals comes from Behar. (Ihofi is ox]»nrtod in con- 
siderable (manlili(‘s from tho Bhagulpo]jp division, csperbilly from tho 
districts ot Mongliyr and Bbagul])()ro. It is ])ro]iare(l from tho 
milk of buffaloes, NNbiob aro considered the most profitable kind of 
stock, as they aro easily fed, and their milk is richer than that of otlier 
kinds of cattlo. 

Tho import of hotel nuts into Calcutta is very largo from tho 
districts of Noakholly, Baekorgungo, and J essoro. In J esson*, Fakeerhat 
on the Bhoyrnl) is tho prin(ii])al place of export for thoso nuts. In parts 
of these districts the botclnut grows very abundantly in long avoiiuos 
along the riverside's. 

The mis(5ellancous ittuns imported by tho canals make up a largo 
total of about thirty lakhs of maunds. The ex])Drt from Sylhet is lime 
for t ho most part. From tho Sunderbnns it is principally t imher and fuel, 
gol-paffot or a ])eeuliar long loaf used for 1 hatching nutivo huts, lionoy, 
and wax ; and shell-lime and fish in large quantitii'S are also included 
iu miscellaneous. The fish aro brouglit alive, and many die in tho 
boats in wliieli tbey n.ro being transport I'd, uml are then tlirown awa}', 
but Bulliciont reach Culcmtta alive to ]>ay for tbo trip. 

Tlio exports from Calcutta by the canals, with tbo oxcc]4ion of 
salt, nro of little iiiiportuneo. Tho total amount of salt ox])ort(ul in 1873 
was 23,80,152 maunds, and in 1874 it was 24, GO, (353. 'j’bo destination 
of fliis Balt is not shown iu tho registration n'larns of 1873. The 
following htatenient shows tbo districts of Bengal to which sail w'as 
despatched via tho Sundorhun routo iu 1874 : — 

Desiinadon of Salt despatched from Calcutta rid the Canals, 



IST.I. 

1974. 


MiJii. 

MiU. 

24-rergunnalis ... . . . 


r 88,9 to 

lIoWTuh ... 


1,050 

Jessoro ... 


2,70,735 

Nuddea ... 


15.000 

Bubua 


3,01,2G7 

Ilajshahyo 


1,500 

Dacca 


0,70,858 

Mymensingh 

"E 

12,550 

Fureedjioro 

i i 

G(>,981 

Backergungo 

3,84,(31 1 

Tipperah... 

o 

28,800 

Goiiljiara . . . 

>5 

1,22,000 

Bylhet’ ... 


2,01,400 

Noakholly 


54,303 

Unsiiecltii'd East cm districts... 


5,700 

Surun 


1 0,000 

Batna 


1,29,000 

Bhagulporo ... ...^ 


89,952 


About nine-tenths of this salt was despatched from Calculta by 
tho Circular or upper canal route: l,0!,57G mauiuls were rogislered 
for tho town of Jessore; Dl,854 for Cluindpoio in the Jessoro district; 
1F,70() maunds were destined forKooshtea; 3,9(3^000 m;innds weru 
for tho City of I)acp ; and 2,30,000 maunds wore for Naraingungo. Tho 
district of ’D»«ea, which is a great eontro for collection and distri- 
bution, receives iH'nrly twice as much salt by (lie ( anal muto as any 
other (listrict. ' Burisal received 3,11,000 maunds ; Nuloliilty, (10,000. 
Aboift. 2,30,000 maunds wore sent by tho canal route into Behar. 
Besides tho salt sliippod in the canals and des]>iiteliod eastwards into 
East ’Bengal, a small quantity is consign (‘d to jJaces near Calcutta iu 
the 24-rerguunahs district and on the banks of tho Ilooghly river. 
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TRADE BETWEEN THE DISTRICT OP MIDNAPORE AND 

CALCUTTA. 


Thr Orissa and Midiinp-.ro ruiials liavo for somo years boon opn 
for trallic, and have recently, cspocially tbo Miduaiioro canals, formed a 

principal .'xport route of rice from tlio forlilo oountry which streto^^^ 

ulonc Iho south-west cast of tho Bay ot Benga from the mouth of the 
lloochly. The total weight of goods conv<‘yed througli these canals was 
maunds in 1S71-7-J, fi.Oa.ti.'!!) maunds m and 

ii7,7H,7:ii maunds in lH7a-71. The trallic is reg.stercl at toll-stations 
on tho canals, but the I'cturns hitherto collected by the Irrigation Depait- 
niciit have not b.icti of a very serviceable nature for statistical purposes. 
'I'hcv have now, from the Ist SepI.embcr of the prosout year, been 
brought within tho uniform system of registration sanctioned by the. 
Lieutenant-Governor. • 

The larirc granary of tho south-west districts of Bengal finds two 
main linos of traffic to Calcutta^ A great p.art. of t he produce of the fertile 
littoral tracts of Midiiaporo iscarrioil from tho Huldee and llussoolpore 
estuaries up tho main stream of the TIooghly. The boatmen, when 
they can safely do so, jirefor availing themsclvos ol the tidal eurrenls 
to the more tedious and costly navigation of tho canal. In his way 
not a little of tho rice of the great market of Ba laghyo (at the tiewl 
of a branch of tho llussooliioro), which is largely supplioil from the 
north of Balasore, finds its way to Calcutta without passing through 
tho canal. Most of tho export, trade also of the south of Mohesreklia 
and of Tuinlook, a groat deal of that of the busy and nsiim mart ol 
Gookluilly, at tho bifure.atioii of tho rivers lloopnarain and llooglily, 
and all that of Kukrahatty further down the river, is conducted to 
Calcutta by tho same groat water highway. This is a dangerous route, 
however, and in the case of all trotfie from Bulinghyo and southward 
entails the incmvenienco of waiting-oftcn for several days-at tlio 
mouth of tho Russooli>oro for favourable weather; while even there, it 
a sudden squall comes on, heavily-lailen bouts are wrecked, tin one 
occasion, in the summer of 1873, the Collector of Midnapore reported 
the wreck of 35 out of a fleet of 40 rice boats m front of tho Coweolly 
Light-house. For this reason a great jiart of the rieo exports adopts an 
alternative route, and follows tho course of the llidgellee tidal ennd, 
which passes through the south-east of the Midna|iore district, rom the 
llussoolpore river across the Hul.lco estuary, and tails into the llooglily 
neurits junction with the lloopnarain. Uenorally speaking, minor 
streams of rice fall into this route from both sides, espemlly down the 
Kaliaghyo and lluldcc, which tap the surplus stock of Puttospore iHid 
Subbung, estimated nt ten lakhs of maunds. During H<~. wlieii the 
canal was in a very (!rip])lod state, it took nearly lour lak is o mauiii s 

of rice to Calcutta ; in 1873 it conveyed 58,17;) maunds of nee, and 
4,3(».8.S:3 maunds of pa<ldy ; and in 1871 the canal oarnod no less tlmn 
3,18,755 iiiauiids of rico, and 24,58,535 maunds of paddy. No 
estimate can bo made of the importations that wore consigned up the 
llooglily river in avoidance of tho canal, but tho amount is probably 
at least equal to that sent by tlie canal. Along the Mnluaporo canal, 

which runs from the town of Midnapore across tho Cossye, Uie lloop- 

iiarain, and tho Uamoodali into the llooglily at Dolooberiah, and so 
affords direct coramuiiicatioii with Calcutta, 8,81,02.) maun.ls of rice 
wero exportisl to Calcutt a during 1874. .1,20,720 mauu.ls were eonyeyoil 
along the Kendrapara canal in Cuttack during Uic saiuo p.'riod of which 
it is understood that tho greater part was ro-sluppnd Iroui i'ulso 1 omt. 

Besides rice, the principal traffic along these canals is salt and coal, 
which are sent into tho countries from Calcutta. 4,.)3,0,»d maunds of 
salt wore consigned along these canals in 1.803, and b,.)2,ll8 maunds in 
1874, tho quantities being sent almost entirely along tho Midmiiiore 
canals, and presumably intended for oonsumption witliiu the district. 
Tho population of the district, however, about 2i millions, would, at 
O.Ub por head, not consiimo more than 3,00,000 mnuuds of salt lu the 
year, and large qnaniities must therefore have boon fnrtlior 
inland. Of coal, ;J,0‘2,8dO maunds wore transmitted in l«73, and 
maunds in 1874, nearly the whole of which in both jyrears went to tno 
town of Midnapore, and was consumed by the Irrigation Deportoent 
and in the fui-tlioraiioe of ])ublic works. The tralRo along; the (Jnssa 
canals is at proseut nearly gniiroly local, and ooiAparatively smali in 
GNi ont ; but along the Midiiapofe canals tho traffic is, ‘as has been shown, 
very large indeed. 


TRADE OP OALOUTTA WITH THE INTERIOR OP 
BENGAL. 


Till? trade of CiJcntta with tho interior of Bengal has already been 
amply illustrated, and it will have appeared that Oaloutta is the main 
centre of commerce to which all the principal merchantable produce of 
tho ])roviiu?e is ooiisigned, ‘and from which salt is exported for the 
supply of tho several districts. Besides salt, the main staple of export 
from Calcutta is cotton piece-goods ; but the present returns of inland 
trado arc not Suflicicntly complototo enable even an approximation to bo 
made of the quantities of pieoe-goOds sent up-country, or of their desti- 
nation. But although it is not uecessivry to furnish again a detailed 
account of tho trade of the metropolis, it will probably be found 
oonveniont to Huminariso the traffic in a brief abstract, an<i an attempt 
ha| been made to effect this, as fai‘ as possible, in tho subjoined" state- 
n*it, which shows the principal impoi'ts into Calcutta from Bengal 
during tho years 1873 and 1874. Tho impoiis vid tho Bhagiruthoe 
have bomi calculatod on tho totals registered for Calcutta at Saheb- 
gunge after deducting the traffic shipped west of Sahebgunge, and 
sent to Calcutta by routes other than the Dhagiriithee. The reti^ is 
incomploto in many respects. There is no law which can^ compel boat- 
men to do(*Laro the whole weight of thc^ cargo in their boats, and 
there can be no quostion but that the weight is often understated, 
'riio returns of tralHc furnished by tho Railway Companies are most 
incKinipletfs and, except in rare cases, show noither the places of export 
nor tho places of destination. The amount of traffic borne by the 
River Steamer Companies is only partially known to Government, and 
it has thorofore boon oxoluded from tho statement. But m spite ot 
those drawbacks, the statement below is ono of considerable value and 
interest. 

Imports into Calcutta and its environs^ 1873. 
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Imports iuio Calcutta and its environs, 1874. 
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The annexed statement shows the export of salt into tlie several 
districts of Bengal along tho water-routes of the Nuddea rivers and 

^the Calcutta canals : — 

# 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OP REGISTRATION OP 
BOAT TRAPPIO. 


ComigiimenU of Salt info the inferior of Ilemjnf, 1874, hij rirer ronfex. 
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The whole of this sujiply of suit is coiisigiKMl from ralcutta. By 
the East Indion llailway tho exports of salt iip-eouiitry amomitod in 
1874 to about seventeoTi lakhs of mauiKls ; hy tlio Eastern Ihmgal Railway 
the exports amounted to 84,787 mauiids; by <ho Midnapore canal 
they amounted to (1,52,118 mannds. Altogether tlio registered ex]o>rlH 
of salt from Calcutta umouirtod in 1874 to (j5,71),84d maunds. 

The average annual eou8um])tioii of salt iu Bengal and Assam 
during tho ])ast three years is shown by the salt. returiiH of tho Board 
of Revenue to have been about 71), 50,000 maunds. IScventy-nino and 
a half lakhs of maunds on a population of (iOJ millions gives a 
consumption of 4*75 seers per head, or OJlti, In round mimhers, out 
of this supply 74| lakhs arc imported almost entirely from England, 
but also to a small (?xteiit from foreign and from Indian sea-jiorts. 
Tho remaining live lakhs are made up of exeiso salt muniifaetmed 
mostly in Orissa, of a certain amount of Onnjam sjdt cfnisumed in the 
tributary estates of Orissa, of illicjil salt eousnuKMl in Beliar Aand in the 
saline iracls along all tho coast of tlie Bay of Bengal, and of a small 
amount of foreign salt consumed along tho eastern and northern 
frontier of the province. 

It has been shown that tho registered ox])()rts of salt from Oah'iitfa 
into Bengal and AsHain amount to about (»5-^ laklis. It. is holiuNOil 
that very liitlo of tho salt sent hy tlie East Indian Railway goes 
beyond Bengal. The pojailation of the 24-rerguniiahs distriet and 
of Calcutta itself, and of Uie ilooghly, ITowrah, and other districts 
that lie south of tho soul hernmost post' of registration on tlie Hhagi- 
rutheo river, and to wliicli supplies are therefore for tho most part not 
registered, amounts to at least four millions and a half, and (’oiisuim s 
not less tlian five and a half lakhs ot salt. The anioniit of registered 
salt that finds its way into these districts is not more than a lakh of 
maunds Tho importations of Livei'jiool salt into (jhittagmig umoiuil 
to two lakhs annually, and the distrihutiou of tliisssdt is of eonrso not 
included in tho statemoni ahovo given of salt exports from Culeuttji. 
Wo have thus a total of 72 [ lakhs of salt imported into Bengal of 
wliieh the deafination ean be traced. Tlio total of import j'd suit has 
boon stated to be lakhs. A small dilfcrenee only remains of about 
1 4 lakhs of maunds, ntt rihut able to under-registration. Tho 1 iientonaiit- 
(tovornor eoiiFidors that this result may he aeee])ted as satisfactory, ami 
as ufTording verification of tliis poi’t. of the inteiyinl traile returns. It, 
seems to rfiow tliat the attemjits to register the river and eoiial traffic 
of Bengal have already attained ft 'very (jon^dtTublo measure of 
success. 


The great imiJortaneo of tlio (juostiou of the registration of 
internal traffic within the Bengal province has of late years been fully 
recognized, and eonsiderahle progress was made under the orders of the 
late Eioutoiuiiit-Governor, Sir U(*orgo (jamj)b('ll, for registering and^ 
recording this traffic. Unfortunatoly, owing to the cumbrous nature of 
tlio btsitcMieiits in which the statistics are recorded, and tlio want pS 
ail adequate agency, a long jxniod hits alwap nnavoidahly elapsed 
before the registrafiou returns Inive been considorod iu the Statistical 
l)c]>artmont of tlic 8(*crctari{it. In tho earlier pages of this issue it 
will, liowj^vcr, ho simmi that much valuable information has lately been 
eolhited and piihli.shed. 

Tho most important tialfie of Bengal is that which is registered on 
the (5ileutta eanahs. 

Tho tralfio along the Nuddea rivers, that is along the Bhngirutheo, 
the Jellinghee, and the Matahhanga, is iiImo registered. 

The Oris.sa and Midnapor(' canals ha\(' been for some years Open 
to traffi(% and Inivo ri^ciaitly, es])ecially tin' Midnajiore eamil.s, been tho 
jirincipul routes lor tlie o\]>ort of rieo from tlu^ 1‘ertilo comitry which 
stroti'licH ah mg the south-west eoa.st of Bengal from tho mouth of tho 
Ilooghly. 1’he traffic on th(»so canals is registered. 

Tlie above traffic is all ri'gisteri'd at toll-collecting stations. In 
1 872 a commencement was made of estahli.shing registration stations 
for the sol(‘ pur]»osc of registia’ing tho traffics A station was in that 
y<‘ar estahli.slied by Sir Georgo (Jamphollni Sahehguiige, with tlio object 
of registering the trntfic between Eastern and Northern Bengal, and the 
districts (‘f lichar and the North-AVestorn J’rovincos. 

Sir Ri(‘hurd 'r<*m)»lo lias rcA'ciitly sanetionml arrangements for tho 
further extension and systematisation of tho registration of traffic, 
in order tliat, if possihh', a eompleto system of tho registration of 
riv(‘r-borno traffic in Bengal may bo estahlishod. TIo has given the 
Kuhjoet his enreful consideration, and the subjoined scheme indicates tho 
]»rinciples on wliich, subject to th(3 a]jproval and confirmation of tho 
Government of India, the system is being carried into effect, and tlio 
aiTang(‘mcnts to whieli, after (umsultatiou with the Cominissionors, iiis 
lloimr has accorded his lu'ovisional sanetiou. 

'J’he whole system of registration is controlled from tho Statis- 
tical Dojiartmoni of Government, wdiere the returns will bo nnalvsed 
and regularly jiuhlished and circulated to officers It would have boon 
poi^Nihle to have organised what may he culled a district system of regis- 
tration, under wliieh all tho river home traffic within, and from each 
districjt, w'ould have been registcr(‘d at stations within tho district itself ; 
but such a localisation of the registration is to bo deprecated for many 
^•asoiiH. It W'ould involve the mult iplicat inn of small stations; and 
Miiall stations will generally ho far nmioN cd from tho supervision of a 
district or suh-divisiomil otlicer, and would necessarily liavo to ho ])laced 
under low'-]>aid j lcrks, wlio would, it is to ho feared, cxcreisH oppression 
and iiiterfcreiK’O with tlio trade. Moreover, goods would ho registered 
more than (men if they were registered while traversing tho feeder 
streams, and again at llio large central stations. Aeeording to the theory 
of the (listriei systian, heats would bo registered again and again as 
fli(‘V passed through sueeessive districts. ^I'he Lieut (‘uant-Govenior 
did not therefore desire that district otlici rs should attempt to undertake 
a coni] 'letn registration of tho traffic nf thrlr own districts. Bengal 
must be taken as a wluile for the jmiqiohcs of trade registration ; and in 
order to register and ascirtiiiu all the traffic of tho ]>rovin('e, it is 
iiidis])ensahlo that supervision should ho (‘xoreised from only one 
hcad-ipiarters, and tliat a uniform system of fonus and ret urns should 
]mj introduced t'Vcrywhevo. 

Simplicity, moreover, is essential. In considering the system from 
a g(‘iieral point of view’, and not nu^rely district hy district, or division hy 
di\i.Mon, it W’as evident that a (‘om])nrati\ely small number of stations, 
w'cll < hosen, would answ'er the piij pose ns W’cll as a great many. It wdll 
iTcatc cx]H*iiso, and also couinsion, if more registration rlations arc 
established than av(» absolutidy ncoc'sHary to rc'gistor tho trade on the 
niuiii lines (d’ <*onimunicalion. So long as the traffic is once registered 
at th(‘ large stations on tho large rivers, tliero is no oeeasioii for the 
establishment iff several small stations outlie atllucids and* feeders of 
tho largo»ht 4 'oiim 8 . «There is no doubt that the ]airely local traffic that 
does not fall info tlio big rivers will fail to ho ai rosted ; hut it is believed 
that such traillc is so small and insignificant ns to make its registration 
of no consequence. Tho question also of tho trnnshijimont of traffic 
must not esca]»e notice. Hpocial precautions are being taken, hy the 
issue of tickets, to provmit boats being regi.stcred twice over. But fhcNC 
prooaiitioTis will bo of no avail if tho e.argoes aro registered twice over — 
onoo in the small boats wbioh come down tho feeder rivers, and once 
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nt contral stations, like Sorajgungo, Naraingungo, nn<l Goalundo. It is 
known tliat goods nro sent to tliese stations from all the sninll rivers 
and klialls, and nro tliero trnnshipiiod for oonvoyanco to Calouttn. It 
stations arn i.ut upon the feeder rivers, the goods will assi^dly lie 
re.dstnred Iwieo over, though no boat may bo registered more than once. 
Tljn LioulL'iiant-Governor, theroforo, did not consider that, for genoral 
registration purposes, it would be necessary to retain any registering 
o(Ii('e.s on the eontributories or fijeder rivers of Uengal. Ihe multiini- 
cut ion of rogistcring stations has been avoided, hut at thoso places whero 
vosts have been sanetioned it has boon an objoot to nmuip for os 
Hfeetivo and thorough a registration as possible. Stations have only 
been ostnhlished nt a small number of prineipal plaeos on the large nvers, 
which are, so to spc'ak, the receiving and distributing depots ot the trade 


of tt largo area of country. , . . » 

Spneial aiTniigemeiits are in tram for ascertaining the amount ot 
the rlvcr-'horno steamer tralhe on the Bengal rivers, and it miist be 
understood that the registration stations have no conoem with the 
registration of this tralhe. Tlie principal steam^ companies the 
India Ooncral Steam Navigation Company, tho Eastern Bengal Kail- 
way Company, and tho Klver Steam Navigation Company. 


RIVER REGISTRATION STATIONS. 


The registration of frontier tralhe between Bengal and the North- 
Weatorii I'rovinces has, as was arranged at a coiiforonco held at 
Allaliahad in Moi'ch last, been left to tho (lovernment of the North- 
Western Brovincos, except that tho registration of the river-borne 
tralhe of tho Sarun district only romains in tho hands of tho Collector 
of Sariin. No frontier post on tho Gauges, within Bengal territory, 

Las tlu'i'cforo been sanctioned. ..t .1 nr ^ 

'I’lio river-horno tratlio between fearuti and the North-Western 
I’roviui.s's (apart from that whhdi is carried on tho Ganges) is earned 
aloii" tho Gogra, and a frontier post on this river was thoroforo 
solo<tc(l. Tho Lioutenant-Goveriior has provisionally sauetioneil a 
r('gibtoring station at Durowleo, whieh is almost oil tho North- Western 
rrovinees frontier, with an ostahlislunent 011 Ks. <>1 per mensem. 
Burowloo was expressly sanctioned for the purpose ot registering the 
iiitor-proviiicial trallie, in accordance with the scheme approved by 
the di'h'gatos at tho Allahabad conhjronoe. 

It was left for tho Liouteuaiit-Governor to estahlisli a system of 
legi.struliou of river-horno tralhe in tho Behar province. Kor this 
puiposi' tho cstahlishmout of a liead registry ollico at Patna, with 
a braiieh otheo at KovUguiigo on the Gogra, and a hrancdi olheo at 
llnjeeporo on tlio Gunduck, was proposod. But after the Ironfier 
station at Durowlee has been sunetioned, it is not necessary to retain 
another station on tlio river Gogra; and it is evident that while all 
the (iiiuiluok trade whieh goes eastwards is already registered at 
tho station at .Saliehgiinge, so that wliieh goes westwards will ^ 
registered at tho Batua ollico, should a registry station bo estah- 
lisliod at that city; and it is, tho Lloutoiiunt-Goveruor thinks, in 
till respects desirable that Batua, which is tho gnsat receiving and 
dislrihutiug mart of tho Behar province, should be chosen ns a princi-^ 
pal station for tlio registration of the river tralhe. Tho position of 
Batua on tho railway and on tho Ganges, just whore the Ganges, 
Goe-rii, Guiidiiek, anil Kmino become united, gives it in this rospoot 
ofoat uilvaiitages. The best site for registmtiou at Batua is at Maroof- 
r-unge, oiesisilo tho Itailway Ghtlt. A largo proportion of tho trajho 
aiieiiors tlirni', aud nltliough tlio river is very wide an<l violent at this 
point during tlie ruins, it is ]iossiblo, if proper arrangements nro made, 
tf) rogibliT from Maroofguiigo all tho Ganges as well as tlio Giuuliiek 
truths Tho Lieutcimut-Govenior has sanctioned at i*atua during tho 
rainy roiisdii an ('siiihlif>hmont on 192 per nionsem. ^ 

At Suhohguiigc tho proRont registration station romains with its 
existing osiahlishiut'nt, on Us. 200 a mouth, which is sanctioned by th© 
(iovermucMt of India. 

Tho Nuddea rivfTs toll-stations also remain unairocted. lJut nearer 
(hiloutta it *has Immmi represented by the Commissioner of Burdwan that 
tho ])osition of tho (Jol lector ''s oflice on tho banks of tbo« river at 
Ilooghly, and tho cliaracTer of (lie river itself at that point, afford an 
rxeelleid situation for Oie estahli.shmoiit of a registration station. Tho 
<vreatt)r portion of tlie t rangos-horno tra<lo with Calcutta passes by the 
station of Ilooghly, ami tlm Commissioner urges, as another reason for 
placing an ostublishmeut at tins point, that tho existence of a station may 
serve as a check on the illicit trade in smuggled opium from the opium- 
producing districts which is now believed to be carried on with the 


FTon(yh territory of Chandemagore. Tho station also wdll bo under 
the immediate inspection and control of the Collector. The Liieutenant- . 
Governor approved of the Commissioner’s proposal, and has sanctioned 
for the Hooghly station an establishment on Its. 167 a month. 

Tinning now to North-Western Bengal, it bocamo nocossai^ to 
make arrangements for registering the traffic on the three gpreat rivers 
of tho Brahmapootra or Jamoona, tho Pudda, and the Megna. The 
first station which suggested itself on the Brahmapootra was Chilmaree, 
in tho district of Rungporo, w,liich is the lost point where there is land 
under the adm inis/, ration of the Bengal Govoniment on both sides of 
the river. Chilmaree is, moreover, an essential station for tho registra- 
tion of inter-provincial traffic between Bengal afid Assam, and must bo 
kept up for that purpose, even if it was not thought desirable to retain 
it for the registration of intonial trade. The Chilmaree station is 
under the direct supervision of tho sub-divisional officer of the newly 
ai)poiiitod sub-division nt Kurigaon. Tho Lieutenant-Governor has 
sanetioned an cstabliBlimont on Rs. 192 a month for tho Chiljpaaroo 
registering station. 

Proceeding down the river, it was evident that Serajgiingo must 
also bo an obligatory station. Serajgunge is the principal emporium 
of trade of the districts of I’ubna and Westeni M;^mensingh, and of 
parts of Bogra, Rungpore, and Biimgepore. It is the greatest jute 
market in Bengal. The whole of the Teesta trade, as it comes down 
tho Brolimapootra, as well as of other smaller streams, is registered at 
Serojgnngo. Tile Lieutenant-Governor hik? sanotioned for the registra- 
tion station at Serajgunge an establishment on Rs. 198 per mensem. 

Tho next position of registration is Goalundo, which is situated at' 
th© point of junction between the Pudda and tho Jamoona. Goalundo 
is probably the most important of all the rogistering stations in Bengal. 
Besides registering tho boats that come up from Eastern Bengal aud 
down the Pudda and Jamoona, Goalundo has to catch tho traffic that 
pours down the Attrai, tho Kuratiya, the Boral, tho Oorasagor, aud 
other largo feeder rivers, which make a great net-work of streams and 
fall into tho Jamoona a few miles above Goalundo. The river, 
moreover, is very wide, and tho current violent at all seasons of tho 
year. Tho Lieutenant-Governor has sanctioned for tliis station an 
(‘stablishmcnt on Rs, 217 a month. 

Tho Jjieutonant-Governor has approved also of a registration 
station at Kooslilea at the mouth of tho Gorai river. An establishment 
on Rs. 76 a month has hoeu sanctioned for Ko6slitea. 

Thoro is also a registration station at Khoolna, in the Jessoro 
Sunderbuns. Khoolna, the seat of a sub-division and the capital of the 
Sunderbiins, is situated at the point of the junction of the Athara- 
banka (wliich is tho channel along which all the ti;atrio of the 
Modliumattoo passes onwards on its way to the west) and Bhoyrob 
rivers. The Bhoyrob is tho river which conveys the Backergunge 
prodneo to Calcutta. At Khoolna tho Liou tenant- Governor has 
Linct.ioncd an establishment on Rs. 101 per mensem. 

In tho iiiimodiato neiglibourhood of Calcutta, the Calcutta canals 
registration remains unaffected. The registration on the Midnapore 
and Orissa canals also continues. 

In l^lastorii Bengal it was oousidored advisablo to establish a 
registering station on the Brahmapootra at Nasirab^, the suddor 
station of the Mymensingb district. There are no speoial dlffioultios at 
M;^anousingh, and an establishment on Rs. 46 a raopth was considered 

sulficicnt. ,, . . 

Bhoyrob Bazar, which is on tho Megnft at the trijunotion point of 
tho tliree\listricis of Tipporah, Sylhot, and Mymensingh, is a position of 
more importance, aud a groat deal of traffic is registered there. Iho 
Lieutchaiit-Govoruor has sanctioned for Bhoyrob Bazar an establish- 
ment on Rs. 101 a month. i • i 

Lastly, there is Narainguiigo, which is the principal mart of 
Eastern, as Serajgunge is of North-Eastern Bengal, aud must certainly 
be an obligatory station. For Noraingunge an expenditure of Rs. 192 
a month has been suuctionod. 

The registration boats at the river stations are supplied with a red 
flag, in order that they may bo easily recognizable; a similar flag is also 
hoisted at tlio registering station on tho bank, and boatmen are instructed 
liot to pass the flag till the boats Lave boon registered, or unless they 
have been already registered. , , , , 

A special form of boat ticket of registration is supplied to each boat 
on registration, in order to prevent possibility of a boat being registered 
more than once. The Lieutenant-Governor 4ias approved of tickets of 
a very simple design of red and blue colours, requiring only the date, 
name of tho manjee, the place of destination, tho place of re^tration, 
and the rpgistering mohurir’s name, to bo recorded unon each. Upon 
the back of each it is prominently pointed out that by the order 
of Government no tax is leviable on registration, except at the regist/a- 
tion offices at Jungypore, Kissongunge, Nuddea, and on th© Calcutto 
canals Tho red caids ore for boats going up-stream, and the blue cords 
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for boats going down-stream. Every boat, as it is registered, receives 
, one of tliese cords, and the registering moliurir, as he gives the curd to 
'the boat inanjeei explains that this card is given to him in token of his 
boat’s load«having been registered. A boat which ixissessos ii ticket for 
the journey is not to be registered a second time on that journey. 

It is explained on the tickets that they are only available for one 
journey. An element of confusion, however, exists in that it is 
impossible to arrange for the nxiovery of all tliese tickets after every 
journey. It is not improbable that boats will sometimes endeavour to 
uso their old tickets for a second jouAoy, and tjio clerks at the 
registering stations have been warned to bo on their ahirt against iliis. 
At the same time it wms found possible to arrange for tlio colloetioii 
of these tickets at Calcutta, which is the most ira])ortant ])laee of 
destination for all traffic sent down-stream, and at the frontier stations 
for up-stream traffic. , 

At Oaloulta the trafTjn from Eastern Bengal is unloaded in the 
oanals, while the morehandiso from up-country and Northorn Bengal 
is, it iff boliavod, unloaded in tlio llooghly on the wharves of tlie Burt 
Commissioners. The Commissioners have kindly consented to colhjct 
the boat tickets from bouts as they arrive, and also to keep a count 
of all boats arriving without tickets. By this means a gtiago will in 
some degree bo allbrded of the accuracy of the rc^gisiration. In 
u similar way the Collector and Supervisor of the Calcutta (kiiials has 
boon directed to arrange for the collection of tickets from all boats 
08 they arrive at their (lestuia>ion in the oanals. 

^ At Diurowloo, at Tatna, at Ohilmaree, and at Bhoyrob Bazar, the 
registration clerk arranges for the collection of tickets from boats 
proceeding up-stream. Durowlee, Chilmarco, and Bhoyrob Bazar, are 
frontier stations, and tickets therefore are collected from all boats 
going up-stream as they pass tliese stations. Batna is a frontier 
registration station on the Oauges, and the tickets of all boats pniceed- 
iug up-stream are taken hero, excepting only those of such boats as 
are going up the Gogra to a destination beyond JDurowlce. 

^ All the tickets ns they are collected are kept and forwarded at the 
expiration of every month to Government. 

The above arraiigemonts for registering the rivor-bonie triiffie in 
Bengal have been introduced at all t lie stations with ellcct from the 1st 
iSeptember 1875. A notice giving tho widest publicity of tho intentions 
of Government was, under sftpiu’ate orders to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
sent to all district officers, with instructions to distribute it and dis- 
seminate its meaning at all the river-sido slalions in their jurisdictions. 


REGISTRATION AT CHITTAGONG. 


Tiir town of Chittagong is one of tho greatest trade centres in 
Bengal, and any.gtjueral system of registration of internal trade that 
omitted to tako tho Cbittagoiig traffic into consideration would 
be vorj^ imperfect. Chittagong, especially as regards tho rii.-e trade, is 
the principal emporium of traffic in Eastern Bengal ; — us imjiorluiit a 
centre, for instance, as Patna is iu Beliar. It is very ilesinible that tho 
internal trallio of Ikngal with Chittagong should be rcgistiTcd. The 
extent of the sca-bornn traffic is already recorded in tho returns of the 
Custom House, but there are no statistics now before Government that 
will show whence tho traffic now exported from Chittagong is supplied. 

The principal ex]»(»rt from Chittagong is rice. Mr. Jlankey, the 
late Official ing Cammis.sioner, reported as follows of this trade in his last 
administration repoit : — “ It is ehiotly iu tho hands of tho European 
merchants, but there are one or two native firms. Tho hulk of the rico 
comes from Tijiperah, Noak holly (including the churs of Sundocfp, J fatia, 
^0.), and tho island of llukhin iShabuzpore, w'liieh helongs to Baeker- 
gunge. It is brought down by bej-mnes in boats, and during tho cold 
weather whole lloets of thesse may bo scon making tlioir way for the 
mouth of the Kurnafooloo from the northward.” Tlio question for 
consideration is the best means by which this tj’allic, and such other 
internal traffic as is carried on with (Jhittagijng, may bo accurately 
registered. As it is believed that all tho trade of importance is with 
the town of Chittagong itsolf, it will probably not be necessary to 
establish registration stations on the banks of the rivers, as luus been 
done elsewhere. The trade with Chittagong is mostly by sea, and such 
a system would obviously bo of no use in the registration of this trnfko. 
It seems that the registration at Chittagong must bo offeeled‘*in the 
town itself, as the boats arrive at and leave the wharves on which they 
ffisohorgo or recoivo their traffic. Tho Lieuteuant-Govomor jias acconl- 
iugly desired the Commissioner to make early arrangements, and 
lubmit a report showing what measures he proposes to take for 
carrying out the registration of Chittagong traffic. 


REGISTRATION ON ROAD ROUTES. 


An attempt has boon made to establish a system of registration 
along tho most important road routes. 

There is a very largo trallio into Culcutfa along the Diamond 
Harbour Road ; tlie late ^lagistrato, !Mr. I’eaeoek, estinuitod that tho 
exports of rice from tho Diamond Harbour Pub-division amounted to 
twenty-five lakhs of mauiids : and though this may pivive bo an, 
cxeesbivo estimate, tlio exports are ciulainiy very eonsidorabh', and it fs 
bolioved that they are largely consigned to Calcutta along tho iJiamond 
Harbour Road. It is of importanco that tho amount of tho tralHo 
along this road sliould bo n'gistcriMl, and a situalion near Calcutta Inw 
boon selected for a registration olfico. An establishment on Rs. 41 
per mensem 1ms been sanetioned, with ofYeet from tho 1st September. 

A similar r(‘gist ration station has boon establishod on tho road from 
Bnraset to (’aleulta. 

The Department of Bublio Works 4iavo for the past throe years 
maintained an establishment at a cost of Rs. 25 a month for register- 
ing trailio on tho juesent road botwoon Gy a and Bankipore, with tho 
object of obtaining acciu'ato data when tho question oi the j>ropoRed 
tramway on this road should bo brought lorwaird. Tho registration 
staliou wdii(*h is on tho hanks of tho Dliurda rivor at Jolmnabiul is no 
lunger required for the purposes for which it was originally sanctioned, 
but it w^os eoiisidorod advisublo to retain it for statistical purposes. 
There is a eonsidorablo quantity of trallio along this route ; at the 
same time tlio system under whieh tho registration was eJfootod under 
the Bublio Works Department failed to illustrate the C'ourso of traffic 
along the road in a complete manner. Tlio trallio on this road is now 
ri-'gislorod on tho same system and priiu'iplo ns traffic olsewhero is 
registered. IMie Bublio Works Department ostablishineut has been 
abolished, and the existing establisliniont, on its present scale of salary, 
has been sanc'lioned from tho 1st 8opteml)iu* as a miscellaneous 
charge ; w'hile tho registration of the traffic is being t*lI(M.4od under tho 
Magistrate’s supervision, and under tho supervision and iusjieetiuii 
of the sub-divisional oliieer of Jehanabad. 


REGISTRATION OP INTER-PROVINOIAL TRAFFIC. 


A i.atiot: number of posts have also been sanetioned in order to 
register the tratlie between Bengal and tho neighbouring provinces, 
whether independent or semi-indejiendeiit or under tho British 
Govoriimont. A eunfiu’enco of delegates from Bengal, tho Nortli- 
Westem IVovinees, Oudh, tlio Bun jab, and tlui Central Broviuces, 
nssemblod iu March last iu Allahabad to discuss the arraugements to 
bo adopted for collecting and e()mj)iliiig these statistics, and ISir 
Richard 'romplo lias considered tlio (|ueslion of tho registration of 
internal traffio iu Ihmgal in oounectioii witli I he regi.stratu)u of inter- 
jnovineial trallio. Tho Lieuteiiaiil -Governor has also expressed his 
general coueiirrenco iu tho roeummondations made hy tlio delegate.s at 
the Allahabad conference. In connection with tho registration of intcr- 
)»roviiieial traffic, it boeamo ni'cossary to ari’iingo for tho registration of 
the trade of Bengal — (T) w'ith the North-We.sf era Brov inces, (If) with 
the Central Brovinees, (III) with tho South- Wc.storn Brunt jers and tlio 
Bresidoiicy of Madras, (IV) with the Northern Frontier including 
Nc]ml, Sikkim, and Bhootan, (V) xvilli the ])roviiico of Assam, 
(VI) with Hill Tipporali, (VIJ) willi British Biirmali. 

The rogistral ion oil lliu frontier bet^^eell Bengal and tho North- 
Western Brovinees is in accordance with tlie agreement assented to by 
tlio members of llio eoiiferiiiieo being underlakcii by the (iuvornnient of 
tho North-Western Brovinees, the Government of Bengal defniying 
oiio-lialf of the cost. In the same manner tlio action ic(juir(*d from the 
Bengal Government for tlio registration of tlio trade with tho Central 
Bro>duecR is confined to tho payment of one-half of the co.st of tho 
registering establishments. Mr. E. F. Atkinson, wlio ii^ in eliatgc of tho 
Statistical. Department under the Government of tho North-Western 
l^rovjnooB, has, how'over, expressed a wish tluit in order lo comj»leto tho 
registration of iutcr-provincial traffio between Hcilgal and the North- 
Western Provirices a ]) 08 t should be ostablisliod at Buxar, on the road 
to Ihv gb&t, to register all the iraflie that comes to and leaves the river 
at that ])luce, and the Lieutenant- Governor has agreed to the establisli- 
ment of this registration station, and has sanctioned an establishmout 
on Rs. 2G per mensem, with effect from the Isl September. 
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With regard to the South- Western Frontier, a post has been 
ostabliBlifd on the main road between Cuttaek and Gaujani ; and as the 
most eonvcnieiit ]»hu*o for its location was found to bo at a place called 
liimihlm, on tlio Madras side of the boundary, it has been (uranged 
tluvt tli(^ Govcrnniout of Madras should uudiTlake tho registration, 
ouo-lialf of the cost being paid by 1 ho (Jovernmont of llengal. It is 
lielioved Hint nil the land trafiio hctwiVu Orissa and the Madras 
Pre.sidency will he intenjejited at this one station. 

Then! has’ hitlierto hrcii no organized attem]d mado to register 
the aiiiomd of trallie hot ween lieiigal and Nepal ; hut it is known 
♦ that that Irnthe at certain seasons of tho year is considerahlo. Great 
(litlieulty lias, however, been found in organizing a complete system of 
registration, as the .houndavy line is (^\t(‘nHive, and the trade finds its 
way through iiuinenuis cluuinels. 'Dio best arraugemonts that soom 
jiossilile havo lieen sanetimu'd; hut it must he understood they aro 
experinn^ital only, and liable to modifieation. 

Tt apix'urs that tlio lainl trarlo between the Chnmparun distriet 
and Nepal is earned on by throe routes. One to the west, ninniug 
tlirough Ituxonl, aud tnbiug the trade IVoin llettia and Segowleo ; 
nno further to tho (Mist, runuiirg through Kutkeuwa, wliero many of the 
tradei-s resid(‘; aud one on the eastern boundary of tlie district, passing 
elose to tlie poli('e ontjiost at (ihorus«)n. By far the gnniter part of 
th(^ trade is carried by KiilkeiiwMi ; that by lluxoul aiul by (fhorason 
is insigniiieant. Tho liiouteiiant-Governor has sanctioned at Kufkenwa 
a registering establish uK'nl on Its. at Ituxoul an estahlishnuuit on 
Hs. H2, nu(l at Gliorason an esiahlisliiuenl on Ils. 10 per mensem. 

It is holi(‘ved that tlio trallie by Gliorason is almost iiumiual diuiiig 
tho rainy season, and tho Odleetor will exereise his di.scretion in 
retaining th(.< <*Mahlis]iment during the rainy months or not. No orders 
are requircal as regards tlu^ registration of tho riNor traffics as arraugo- 
ments will ho made by the CTovornment of tlio Norlli- Western IVo- 
viiKM's for Urn rogistmtiou of river-home tratllo hetw'oiju Clnuujuirun 
and Gonuikpur along tho Gunduck river. 

Tho Collector of Mozulforponi recommended tlm ('stablislimont of 
six frontier stations in liis distri(*t ; but it was seem from the niaji 
showing tho routes from tho MozutTc^rpore district to Nepal, wdiich 
aecoiiipaiiiod tlu^ Collector’s lottcu’, that tho roads all converged at two 
points— at Soetamurhee and at Poopn'C. Tln.^ amount of tlio trafik? 
along tho several routes cannot he easily estiiuatod. The Tiieutonaut- 
Govenior considered that it W’ould bo sulficieut to establish registration 
posts at 8oetamurlioi) and at I’oopreo, with an ostahiishinent of Its. 20 
each ])er raonsem. The J iiouteuaut-Govt'rnor did not think that it 
would bo necessary at present to sanction any establishments on the 
Bliagmutt(*(^ or other rivers to register tlio timber that is floated 
dow'ii during tho rains. 

Tho OirKuating OoUectnr of Durl»hunga did not submit a very full 
repoii, but he recommoiidod tho ostahlishmoiit of five frontier stations. 
Tlio Lieut enant-Oovornor nccej»tod tlio frontier station at Joymiggur, 
and sanctioned tho establi.shment there of a mohun’r on Ks. 15 per 
monscnii. At Kumtoul one mohurir on Us. 15 was also sanetioned. 

A third route jmsses close by tlM3 sub-divisional station of Mudhoo- 
bunnee. An estahVishmoiit for Mudlioohuunce was sanctioned of ono 
tivoluirix on lis. 15 per meusein. 

T\\o \Ae\\\ena\\l-Go\e\noT not a\Ae \o nnAei^VanA deavAy, \’ron\ \ 
l\\e map s\i\nu\Uet\ by l\ie CoWedor of ijUaguAporo, wbat dVredion \ 
the district roads take aVttsr tViey cross the Vroutier oV t\vo district, i 
T\ie pfuu’ipal koutior place is apparently ICnudowAee, xvhieb is slated 
to bo an imiiortant mart on a very good road, over which a largo 
amount of traflic is carriiMl. Kuudowloo was acee|)ted ns a registration 
station, and an ostahlishment there was sauctionod on Us, 25 a mouth. 
Three other frontier posts w'ero recommended by tho Colh*etor, hut 
it a])])eamt that by tw^o of them at least the irafliethat passes is of 
very little iniportaiu'e. Ff)r the third post at lieer])ore, to tlu’ north- 
(‘ast of the (lit ♦rkt, tho Lieiitouaut-Goveruor saiictioiu'd an e.stahlish- 
meut on Us. 20 a mortli. Jfis Honor has eonsideivd tho advisability 
of atti iupting to reght^r tho trallie on the Koo.soo river. 4'h(* river is 
repoUed to bo eonstautly changing its (^ourso, and runs in several 
ohanivdM; and in tho rains it woult'l bo next to iiiipo.ssihlo to fix on a 
^pot to catch the trallie. ’fho trallie that comes df>wu the Koosoc, and 
is (k'stincd for CahMitta or tlio Eashuu Ilistricls, is already arrested at 
SaluOigunge, and that w^lihdi j)rocoeds to tho North-Western rroviuces 
wull bo r( giotcrod .it Patna. On tho whole, tho Lieut (^naut-Govemor 
does not pioposo to attemph any rogistraliou on» the Koosoo river at 
]irosont 

As tlio best way of registering tlie trade between rurneah and 
Nopal, it was recommended byj live (Jolkutor that olorks should he 
^taliollcd at convenient spots along tho frontier, with orders to visit the 
hats or markets in their iieighhourhood and record the trade enrriod on. 
This arrangomeut docs not soom entirely satisfactory, but it has boon 
af'cepted provisionally as the best that could be made, and a clerk on 


Us. 20 hoA been sanctioned at Amonah, in the north'-west of the 
district, which is dosoribed as an important position, and clerks on 
lis. 15 a mouth at Siktee and Kaloogh&t, which were also plooes 
recommended by the Collector. It was not contemplated in these 
arrangements that tho registering clerks should visit markets on the 
Nepalese side of tho border, but no special instructions have been 
issued to that effect by Government. The Uosideut in Nepal is in 
communication with tho (vommissionor of Bhagulporo on this subject, 
in order that there may be no misunderstanding between the Pnmeah 
and the Nepal aptliorities. Tlio Lieutenant-Governor certainly would 
not wish that any inquisitional action should be encouraged in any 
place within tho Nepal frontier without tho cognizance and approval 
of tho Durbar ; hut ho understands that there will he no objection to 
attempts being made within Bengal limits to make the registration as 
c!ompleto as possible. ^ 

In addition to tho ostablishments abovp sanctioned, an allowance 
for eontingoncies of Us. 8 per month has been allowed in each of tho 
districts oi Ghumjiarun, Mozulferporo, Durbhuuga, and Bhagtilporo, 
and Us. 5 in Purnoah. 

For the frontier trade of the district of Darjeeling with Sikkim 
throe frontier stations have boon sanctioned, at Pheydong, at Itungeet, 
and at JoUaih. A clerk on Rs, 20 has been sanctioned at each of the 
former stations, and on Us. 12 a mouth at tho latter station, with 
Us. 5 a month for coiitin gen dies. For the registration of tho frontier 
f.raflic between Darjeeling and Nepal, i^Jorks have boon sanctioned 
from the 15th Septemhf»r to the 15th of June of each year at tho 
frontier staiions of Kiinjulia, Goompahar, Adhikaree, and Nuksur- 
bareo. For the registration of trallie between Julpigoree and Bhootan, 
an estublishmc^nt on Rs. 20 a month has been established at each 
of ilio four sfations of Chnmorohec, Bulla, Buxa, and Uuldibary 
during tho liold weatlicr. The Commissioner of CoooH Behar has 
taken tlio necessary action as regards the Doh Rajah of Bhootan to 
]»revi*nt any misoppreheuBion of the intentions of Government in 
(dlecling tho r(‘gistration of tralBo. 

An eflV(5iivG registration of the traffic between Eastern Bengal and 
Assam presents also considerable ditficulties owing to the groat length 
of the frontier line. Tho trade is principally by water, and it will be 
impossible to mumtiiin a supervision over any except tho main river 
route.s by whicjh the grout biilJc of the traffic is conveyed. The stations 
whicli it has been proiiosed to establish for registering purposes are as 
follow : — 

1. Ono on the Cooch Behar frontier, on the road between 

Fallacotta and Dutina. 

2. Ono at or near Doobroo, on tho river Brahmapooter. 

8. One at Chilmaroo on the Jumoonah, near the south-west 

comer of tho Oaro Hills. 

4. One near Doorgapore, on the frontier between the district of 

Mymoiisingli and the Garo Hills. 

5. One at BIit)yrob Bazar on the Megna, at the tri-junction 

point of tho districts of Sylhet, Mymensingh, audTipperab. 

Of these slations the most ijnportant are tliose at Chilmaree and 
Phoyrob Bazar, wliioh have been already sanctioned in order to register 
the Ea.sfcrn Bengal river traffic. It is still under oonsidoration whether 
the other \>o^ts mould ho ostahh^hod or ivot. 

N^hh regard to dlrWTippoiuh, tho lAoutonanVQtovoTtvoi 
to cAmfino the xev^'ibtTatioiv to that trado (oousistiiitt nxincipaWy oi 
cotton and toxost pxoduco) which possos ixom HiVL 'VinpeTah into 
Bengal, and to tho export trade from Bengal into Hill T^poxah. 
The arrangeiiKMita are still incoraplcto. On the Soutb-Easteru Frontier 
there is no land trado of suffnaent importance to require registration. 
Such trade as exists between tho district of Chittagong and the province 
of British Biumoh is almost entirely conducted by sea. 


NOTE ON RIOE STATISTICS BY LIEUTENANT 
J. W, OTTLBY, R.E, 


The original object of tho investigation which led to the composi- 
tion of this note was to verify the correctness of tho statements put 
forward by Mr. Apjohn, the Executive Engineer in charge of the 
DTstributaries of tho Midnapore Canal, as to the average outturn of 
, paddy per acre. 

During the course of tho investigation thus undertaken, some 
information was obtained on other points connected with the rice plant, 
and I was directed to embody in my note any statistics^ on the subject 
which ’might appear likely to be useful or interesting to the Canal 
Engineers in Bengal. 
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In the preparation of this note I have availed myself of the follow- 
ing sources of information : — “ Bice Statistics of Bengal, Belinr, and 
Oriss^j/' being the answers reoeived from every distriot in tlio provinco 
to a biroukr issued by the Agricultural and Ilortieultunil Soiietyjif 
India; The Bengal Administration Beports for l(S7I-72 and 187‘J-7d, 
Mr. n. J. 8. Cotton's articles in the Calcutta Reviews of January and 
Apiil 1874; the Bovenue Uoports of the Irrigation Dopnrtment, Bengal ; 
Colonel Ilaig’s Notes on Orissa; Dr. Hunter^s Statistics of tlie Cuttack, 
Pooree, and Balosore District^ Colonel Searlo’s Project for tho Saliob- 
gungo Canal ; Mr. Levingo's ICoport of IHt'O, on tho country tnivorsod 
by tue Soane Canals; Baboo Bamshunkor Sou’s Agricultural Statistics of 
Jessore ; tho Dacca Blu^Book ; and lastly the files of the Indian Kcono^ 
miatj Agricultural Gazette of India ^ and Statistical lie porter. 

Throughout this note, when speaking of tho outturn of crops, I 
have used the term “ paddy ip moan “ unhusked rice,’^ and tho term 
“ rice ** to mean the grain jitter it has lieou cleaned or has undorgono tho 
husking process. Many writers appear to oonsider the words as 
synonymous ; this, however, is not the case, and as tho projiortiou 
which “ rice " beai’s to poddy is variously ostiniated at from i to jrds, 
the distinction is important. 

Another point requiring notion is the variety of land moasuros 
adopted in the provinco, the usual Bengal ‘‘boegha” is 14,400 square 
feet, or nearly 3 to an aero; tbe beegha in uso in South Boh or is t37,2‘J5 
square feet, or jiths of on acre ; tho Cuttack beegha or “ nidii ” is nearly 
equal to an acre: but besides /tlieso I have found in tho course of my 
investigation local booghas varying from 3,600 squaro foot to 44,645 
square feet. The greatest care is thoroforo nocesHary in comparing the 
outturns of different districts. In this note 1 have reduced all culcu- 
lations of outturn to ** maunds of jiaddy per aero.” 

A third point requiring notice is tho meaning to bo aliached to the 
term ‘‘ average outturn.” Mr. Knight observes that “in Bengal 
amongst tlie people the outturn is usually given in ‘annas.^ They 
use the term ‘16 annas' to signify an ideal crop, seldom or never 
aotqolly reaped, which should thoroforo bo hold to mean a ‘ bumper 
crop.' A fair average crop is dcH(?ribed by them as 12 aunas, and a 
harvest a little above or below tho average as 14 annas or 1 1 annas, as 
the case may bo.” In this sense a i-anna or 8-aniia crop should mean 
respectively Jrd pr ^rds of an average yi(dd 

Eioe is grown more or loss in many coimtri('8, — in America, in tho 
south of Franoe, in Spain/ Piedmont and Lombarrh% in Fgypt, on tho 
west coast of Africa, in the Islands of Bourbon, Alniiritius, and Mada- 
gasoar; but the rice continent of the world is Asia, — an<l in Asia, 
British India is pre-eminent as tho territory where rice cuUivation most 
prospers. 

Tho largest crop ever known to bo raised in America was in 18^, 
when it reached 51,849 tons ; since then it has docrcasod, and in 1874 
was only 14,294 Ions, of which 10,932 tons wore exported. Italy in 
1807 exported 85,191 tons, and Spain in 1866 exported 8,975 ions ; but 
these amounts are insignificant when compared with the exports of Asia 
generally, and eppeoiully with those of British India, us will bo seen 
from the annexed statement taken from Cotton’s “ Bico Trade of tho 
World”:- 


.£4-4-0 for Burmah. 'J'ho total anvmnt of duty collected at 4 annas 
a maund (>'2ilh) on tho exports of rico and paddy in tho same year 

was £6)17,497 , . i •. i v 

Anioricaii rico, from tho careful cultivation to wlucli it has boon 
subjoctotl, has aoquiivil a quality far finer than that of any oth(*r iieo. 
Porsistoiit (?tforts have boon made by tho Indian Government to intro- 
duce llin ( -arnliiui vari«4lo.s into India, but bitlierto with only modoiuto 
success. On this piuiit Sir G(‘i)rgc Camidjell, in his Admiiiistratioii 
Beport for J 872-74, writes tlius:— “For Carolina rico cull ivation an 
artitiriid snp]»ly ol wator is n<*f‘ossary, and instriK’tions have now been 
issued tliat tho sood should bo sown on our rjiiials aiul duly iiiigatocp^ 
Carolina rico is much more highly prio(‘d in tho market than ordinary 
rioo, and it may bo tlnit with coininand of water wo shall bo able to 
ronlizo from tii (3 cult ivation of Carolina rico nuicli that is iiuw sunk on 

. . i-i- ni.li • 

Bengal rice may bo broadly divided into tlin'o qualities : Ihiolo rien, 
Balhim, and M<'on^liy ; of tlieso Tnhlo rice is of eourso tln^ best, Ballain 
next, whilst tho Moongliy is eoinnion or inferior rice. Tho i[inility ot 
good Burino.so rioo is biyoiid queslion miieh interior to tho quality of 
good Bengal rice, and in eoinjuirison is usually <‘onsidered unpalatablo 
and rejoeleil as food by riee-eat ing eoinmunit ies. Tim iMiormoiis Europoan 
imports from Burmah, oxecM'ding lialf a million tons por annum, are, it is 
believed, consumed principally in the nionnfaeluro of starch and 

spirits, and in tho numerous other niMiiulaetures in tho eompositioni)! 

wliieh rico forms an ingrodient. Burmese rico sells in tho English 
markets at from 8 to 11 shillings a cwt., Iho highest prices never 
exeeetling 12 .^hillings. Good Bengal rico eoTiiiiiands 14 to 18 shillings 
in tlio market, whilst good Carolina has sold at 45 to 40 shillings per 
(*\vt. 

Afr. CottoTi writos— “ Tlio disfriols of tfm wliolo of Bengal Proiior, 
or the great alluvial and di>ltaio ]>l.'iin between the Himalayas and tho 
Bay of Bengal, and of Orissa, or tho diluvial torritory between tho hills 
and tho sea e«uineeting theso jirovinces with Madras, a level area of 
nearly one hiuidr»*d thousand squaro miles, uninterrupted by a single 
bill, rich in black mould and of boundless reproduc'tivo fertility, 
to recurrent inumbition ami enjoying natural facilities, suili os no other 
count ry ill tho world possf^ssos, for intern.al eonimerco and irrigation, 
(jonslituto the great ricivproflmung Iractof Bfuigal, w'hich is ordinarily 
much more than sidf-supporting. 4^ho surplus produce of this area finds 
its way, generally speaking, to throe great marts Iroin which tho rice- 
trading operations of tho ])rovineo arc* conducted. Tlio imports into 
(yalcutta have to find food for tho imdropolis, for foreij^n exportation 
and for export up-(‘ountry ; (.-liittagong is tho eentro oi a largo and 
rapiflly-growing export ti'.'ido by* .S(‘a ; Balna is tlio oinporiiim of tho 
trade for Boluir and the North-Western Brovincos. ’ 

Tho imports of vice into Calcutta in an ordinary year may bo set 
down at 'about 20 million maunds — 

Of which 10 millions nre exported annually hy sea from Calcutta. 

7 ,, ,f coiiKunied hy the mctnijadilan pt>|)ulation. 

a „ „ puss Ihrim^h Calcutta for iip-eouulry export. 

Total 20 million maund.s. 


Abstract General Statement showing the Sea Exports and Imports of 
• AllCE i/t the World. 


Kxroais vuom 

Ton*. 

Hentral, . , 

6»X),0(M) 

Madras, „ 

100,(XK) 

Ihirinah, „ 

7»i,00() 

Suigoi), „ 

260,000 

Siam, ,, 

ir.o,0(K) 

Java, „ 

40,o<JO 

Italy, „ 

70 , (KH) 

Spain, „ 

8, (XX) 

America „ 

ll.OlX) 

Mhceilaneons, „ 

11,000 


Imi'okib tv) 

Tour 

Uint<’d Kiiu'doin, EnniiK*. A us- 

triiliu mid AtnencR, uhoiit 

8o<).(hK) 

Chin.i, Ac , about 

.S'iOOtJO 

SiroiU, Ac., „ 

1(KVK)0 

Cuylin, Ac., „ 

ir>o,o(M) 

Mnuntiuti, „ 

12r.,o<'0 

lluurbon, „ 

7,6(.Hj 

VVi’St IikUcs, „ 

.t4),0O0 

Arshinn nnii Pursinn fJulfs, atv'ut 

flO.OOi) 

Ih'itisb India (chiefly IJoiuhay) „ 

2(NMMK) 

Mwuvlluuuous, about 

;}7,5ou 


Toiiil of Sen Eiportd... 1,840,0<j0 


Total of Soa Imports... 1 ,S4K),»'K)U 


Non —Of the 600,000 tone, or a&y 1,86,00,000 mRiinde, nxporteil hy »t ti from llenjfRl, nlimit 
1,00,00,000 rnuuiids go from Calcutta, 30,00,000 from Chittagong, .iiid 6,00,u0u from the OriMu portH. 


The following statistics are olad takon from Mr. Cotton’s ]»apor:^ 

■ The declared value in pounds sterling of tho rioe and’ paddy 
Ifxported from British India during 1872-73 amounted to £5,76l;028 ; 

! f this amount tho Burmah produce was valued at £2,854,254, tho 
Bengal at £1,959,342, the Madras at £749,518, and the Bombay at 
£197,914. The average declared value per ton of rice exported was 
£8-7-0 for Bombay, £7-13-0 for Madras, £5-2-0 for Bengal, and 


Tbc greater portion of this comes from tlio 2 1-lVrgunnahs, Backcr- 
gungi', Uie Divirion, tho AAuvdwan district, tho Midnaporo 

district and Gvissa. 

second cinporiviia c>i the Bengal rico trade is t.hittugong. 
Tiu* hulk of the vi<*c comes from 'lippevah, Noakbnlly, and tho island 
of Dukbiu 8bahazporc in Baf'kergun^e, and is principally exported 

ahroud. , . i i i 

'I’lio emporium of tbc u]»-country trade is Patna, wlucli bas neen 

desrrib(»<l ns a centre for collection and distrilmtion. 

’riio following htateinent given by Mr. (!t>ttnn shows tho principal 
directions and quantities of ri<o tnifiio in Bengal: — 


Maunds. 

Kxport.s from ]]j*iil'u 1 into Calcutta for cx])ort by 

m*a • ... l,0(y(X»,aK) 

Exports from Bcn|Tid into Cnlciitta for ron.-iuinption 

in ilic metropolis and its environs ... 70,0ty(X)tl 

Exports frf>m Lower, Central, and Kn.stern Thpijjjnl 
into B<'lmr and the NoHli-Wcstern Brovinecs 
for eoiiHuiMptioii (Behar 3.^ millions and North- ' • 

^ Wcstcni Vj’evinces 2J milHon.s) .. . 60,(X),tX)9 

Exports from the Sunderhuiis and Cliittagoiiif by 

sea ... ... ... ... 30,(K),00(J 

Exports from Orissa hy sea other than into Bengal 

]K)rt8 ... ... 5,t>0,0fK) 

* ^ Exjwrts from Bengal into Assam ... lO.iKyooo 


Total ... 2.76,(X),tK)t) 
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Tho following Btatistios are mostly taken from itr. Cotton’s 
article : — 

Poow.— Area 2,505 square miles; population 769,074; average 
rainfall 55 35 inches.— Exports a good deal of rice by land for 
Gan jam and Borhampore, but Ihoro nro at present no data to 
show what this amount is. It also exports by sea for the 
Madras ports about ] ,50,000 maunds per annum, but tho data 
on this point appear very unreliable. 

Cuttack , — Area 3,178 square miles; population 1,494,784; average 
rainfall 54*25 inches. — A good deal of rice is exported, some 
going to Calcutta and some to Madras ; the exports by sea 
amounting to about 1,50,000 maunds. 

Bahmrc, — Area 2,066 square miles ; population 770,232 ; average 
rainfall 67*30 inches. — Said to export about 6,00,000 maunds 
^ of rico annually, of this perhaps ono-third goes to Calcutta, as 
much to tho Madras and foreign jiorts, and the remainder 
inland. 

J^Hduapore, — Area 5,082 square miles ; population 2,540,063 ; 
avorago rainfall 62^28 inclics. — The Collector states that of 
tho total area of 3,150,000 acres, tho following proportion 
is cultivated with rico : — 


Acres. 

Ausricc ... ... ... ... 146,000 

Annin rice ... ,.. ... ... 1,7<.)0,CKK) 

Uoro rice ... ... ... ... 60,(XX) 

Total ... 1.9(K1,000 


Of this area he considers that 600,000 acres do not require 
irrigation. Tho estimated produco from the land under rico 
is 40 million maunds of paddy, or 22 million maunds of rico; 
tho estimated eoiiBumption in tho district is 28 million maunds 
of paddy, or 15 million maunds of rico : so that allowing 2 
million maunds for wasto and seed, 5 million maunds of rico 
aro availahlo for exportation. Tlio great bulk of this is said 
to roacli Cahjutta, but much passes up the Eoopnarayan river 
to Uhatal, and along the Grand Trunk Hoad inland. Exports 
follow those routes to tho overpopulated thauas to the 
north-east of Midua 2 )oro, and to Howrah, Hooghly; and 
Bankoora. 

Burdivan, — Area 3,588 square miles ; population 2,034,745 ; average 
rainfall 59 11 inches. — Exports to Calcutta. Considerable 
imports are received from llun»pore and Dinagoporo, but the 
great proportion of this is jiassed on to Calcutta, and a good 
deal into Nuddea. 

Howrah, — Area 1 ,470 square miles ; population J, 488, 556. — Imports 
on tlio whole, but chioHy from Midnapore and Balasoro, 
by land. 

Bankoora. — Area 1,346 square miles; jiopulation 526,772. — Seldom 
if ever exports food, but in ordinary years sufFiciont is pro- 
duced to sup])ort tho inhabituuts. When thoro is a sucoossion 
of bad years, rico is imported from Midnapore, Maubhoom, 
and Kaucogungo. 

• Area 3, 121 square miles ; population 1,812,795 ; average 
rainfall 56*98 iiichos. — Does not os a rule ox 2 )ort rieo. Tlio 
oast of Niiddca recoivos rice, though in small quaufifios, from 
Jtungporo, Bogra, Dinagoporo, Dacca, and other districts; and 
tho west of Nuddea gets sujqdies from tho largo Burdwan 
mails of Cuiwa and Culna. 

Patna, — Area 2,101 sou aro miles; population 1,559,638; average 
rainfall 37*61 inelies. — Both imijortsand exports. The south- 
east ])art of tho district exports ; tho remainder of tho district 
imports rice, ehielly from Bengal. 

Qya. — Area 4,718 square miles; population 1,949,750; average 
rainfall 43*02 inches. — In ordinary years the rico crop grown 
in thi.s dislrict is sufficient, for the cijuisumption of the people, 
and both exports and imports are inconsidorablo. 

Shahabad, — Area 4,385 square miles; population 1,723,974; 
average rainfall 48*93.— Imports rico from Gya and Palamow, 
and also from Bengal, but tho imports ore usually not »very 
^large. ' 

Sarm . — Area 2,654 square miles ; population 2,06f3,860 ; average 
rainfall 37*87 inches.— Imports food largely. from Tirhoot, 
Chumpanin, and NQ 2 )al, and also in smallor quantities from 
Eastern and Central Bengal. The estimated annual imports 
of rice oxoeed 2i million maunds. 

Chumparun. — Area 3,531 square miles ; population 1,440)815, — 
Ordinorily exports rice for tho most part into Sorun, Patna, 
^and Tirhoot. 


Tirhoot.^ Axes. 6,343 square miles; population 4,384,706; average 
rainfall 44*47 inoiies. — Both exports and imports rioe. Tno 
northern sub-divisions of Seetamiirhoe, Mudhoobuunoe, and 
Durbhunga bordering on Nopal, are extensive rice-growing 
traets, and export especially into the distriots of Sarun and 
Shahabad. There is an import into tho sudder sub-division 
and southern parts of tho district from Maldah, Bhagulpore, 
Monghyr, and Purneah. llioe also comes into Tirhoot from 
Bengal Proper along the river. Only small quantities aro 
said to be imported' from Nopal. 

Tlio following figures may be useful os showing the immense 
importance of rioe cultivation. Eice is the jirincipal article of diet over 
Bengal Proj)or, and among Bengalees is often tho only food eaten ; 
pulses, fish, vegetables, oil, salt, spices and other condiments, are only 
added to give the rice a relish. It is generally admitted that the 
consumption varies from ^^rds to jths of a seer jier head per diem. The 
population of Bengal and Orissa amounts to 44,913,305 souls; this 
number therefore at jrds of a seer per diem, or 6 maunds per head per 
annum, require nearly 270 million maunds of rice. In Behar rioe is 
still tho priuciipal food-crop, though among tho poorer classes, and 
especially in tno district of Sarun, maize and tarley are in a great 
degree the food of tho pooiile. Mr. Cotton says, “ It may bo roughly 
stated that in Behar ordinary cultivators oat tnoir meals, naif rico and 
tho other half in cereals -millet or pulses.” The population of Behar 
is 19,736,101 souls, and allowing 3 maunds of rioe per head per annum 
we require nearly 60 million maunds of rieo. Bengal and Behar 
together therefore oonsume about 330 million maunds of rice yearly, 
or say 12 J million tons of rice ; add to this an export of half a million 
tons and 2 million tons for seed grain and waste, and the total require- 
ments amount to nearly 15 million tons of rico per annum, or say 574 
million maunds of paddy. An article in the Indian Economist^ taking 
tho consumption at three-fourths of a seer per head per diem, and 
allowing that amount for Behar as well os Bengal and Orissa, 
airivod at a total requirement of nearly 20 million tons of rioe, or . say 
765 million maunds of paddy. Both these calculations exclude the 
reserves wliioh must bo stored, and deal only with the actual yearly 
hand-to-mouth consumption. Taking the lower of the two estimates, 
tho area yearly under rice probably amounts to from 30 to 40 million 
acres, or suy from 60 to 80 thousand square miles unfortunately 
there is no reliable information obtainable on* this point in any district, 
BO that it is diflicullf to arrive at even an approximation to the area 
under rioe cultivation. 

The following statement gives the average price of ordinary com- 
mon rico in certain distriots. The prices hero given are tho averages in 
each case of tlie six years from 1868 to 1873 inolusivo. It must bo 
observed that the average price in each district varies according to tho 
month; in some mouths rico is cheaper, sometimes by 11 or 12 seers 
per rupee than in other months of the same year. With this excep- 
tion, however, the prices here given appear very fair avorago ones, and 
at any rate will give a general idea of the subject . 

# 


Accrage price of ordinary common Eice in so mant^ seers of 80 iolahs 
each per rupee. 


Poorco ... 

Cuttack 

Buliisoro 

M idna|M)ro 

Burdwan 

Howrah 

Bankoora, 

Nuddea 

Becrblioora 

Hooghly 


27 

235 

18 l 

23J 

23, 

18 


24-Porgnnnalis 
Jcssorc • ... 
Bac-kcrgungc... 
Putna... 

Gya 

Shahabad 

Sarun... 


Chumparun .. 
Tirhoot 


191 

23) 

221 

201 

19 

19 

22 

19* 


In 1866, the groat famine year, tho average price of rieo for tho 
whole year was as follows : — Patna, Nuddea, and Sarun, 12 seers ; 
Burdwan, Bankoora, Beorbhoom, Midnapore, Hooghly, Jessoro, Moor- 
shedabad, Gya, Shahabad, and Chumparun, 11 seers ; Howrah, 24-Per- 
gimnahs, Tirhoot, and Balasore, lU seers; Outtaok, 8 seers ; Pooreo, 
7 seers. In June, July, and August 1866 the price of rieo in the 
Cuttack district ranged from 4* to 5^ seers ; in the Pooree district it 
was 5 seers ; and in Balasore it ranged during the same month from 
6do 6i seers. 

The varieties of paddy are endless. Some of the replies to the 
Agricultural Society’s oiroulor state that there are thousands of different 
kinds; hut it would appear that in many caseathe points of differenoe 
are hardly distinguisnablo, and that many of the names, if not 
altogether fancy ones, are certainly merely local. Speaking generally, 
the varieties ox paddy may be broadly mvided into three great classes^ 
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Booording to the seasons at which they ore roopoil and to the land on 
which they ore sown, for the question os to the kind of paddy to bo 
sown is greatly regulated by the oliaraoter of the grouinl. Tliese 
dosses ar%— first, the early rice, which is also known os the siunmor 
or autumn rice ; second, the winter rice, and third, the spring rice. 

The early rice is called “ biali ** in Orissa, “ aous ** in Bon/^al, 

hhadaV^ and in Bohar, and anhoo" in Assam. It is grown 

in large quantities, and is always sown broadcast, and mostly on the 
higher lands. It is commonly followed in most distriots by n “ riMcc ** 
or winter crop, such ns mustard, peas, ^hoat, barley, gram, votchos, 
pulses, cotton, &c., and occasionally in some districts Cy a winter crop 
of paddy, but this appears to be infrequent. It is sown from 
to May, according to the particular district, and is reaped from August 
to October. 

The winter rice is called “ anrmV* in Orissa ; “ amun in Central 

and Eastern Bengal ; ** ixiid /n/munto** in Western Bengal 

and Behar, and in Assam. It is the main crop on which the 

people Hlepeiid, and is grown throughout Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and 
18 usually grown on lower and stronger lands than the early padtly. 
'I’here arc two principal varieties of this paddy — one sown broadcast 
and the other transplanted. 

The transplanted variety is the commonest kind of rice in Bengal. 
In the first instance it is sown on high land. Afterwards, when the rain 
renders the soil sufficiently moist, and tlu^ seedlings are about a foot high, 
they ore transplanted to a mo;'c marshy soil, which miishhe such as in the 
rains is covered with water. Where irrigation i.s availabht, the necessity 
of seeking lower and marshy gniund does not of course exist, and 
consequently canals may ho expected to increase the cultivation of this 
kind of paddy, whicli generally gives a larger yield Thau any of the 
others. 

The variety sown broadcast and not transplanted is sown in deep 
marshes, and as the water rises the paddy grows with it, and the stem 
at times in Eastern Bengal attains the height of 12, and even 20 feet. 
Of all kinds of paddy this is the most rapid in its growth, frequently 
shouting up 12 inches iu 24 hours as the inundation rises. Some 
species of this paddy arc capable of hearing immersion for seven or 
eiffht days if the water which has suddenly risen be clear ; if it he 
submerged in foul water, the jdajit dies in a day or two. 

Both varieties of winter paddy arc sown, according to the district, 
from March to June, and reaped from November to January. The 
transplanted variety is planted out from the nurseries or seed-beds in 
August and September. 

The spring rloo, known as in Orissa and ^^boro** in Bengal, 

is cultivated only in small quantities. The grain is coarse, and a good 
deal of trouble is entailed in its cultivation, us it is grown chiefly in 
marshes, on the sides of tanks and half-dried up water-courses, and 
must be transplanted several times so as to follow the receding water. 
It is sown in December and January, and reaped from April to 
J uno. 

Mr. Cotton writes; — “Over the whole of the rice area of Bengal, 
the winter rtee is the principal crop, save in exceptional localities, such 
as Nuddea, where two-thirds of the ritfo lands are cultivated in aous 
and ono-third in am art , and in Moorshodabad, where the aous rice 
predominates in th^ostern parts of the dislrict. In nil rieo districts 
there is, however, Wki aous oultivation, and in surplus districts this croj) 
is usually ooh8ume(?by the cultivators, leaving as much of the amun 
as possible for export. It may bo said generally that five-sixths of 
the rice in Bengal is amun. The cultivation of the boro rice is general, 
but it is not grown to a large extent in any district.” 

RICE OUTTURN TER ACRE. 

Rice being the staple food-crop of Bengal, it is important to 
ascertain as nearly as may bo the average outturn per acre. Rc'garded 
also from a canal officer’s point of view, it is important to ascertain 
the average outturn of each dosoriptioii of soil, so that he may bo 
able to estimate more or loss correctly the influence of irrigation on 
the outturn. 

The following is the best information that I have been able to 
obtain on the subject. Great dilferences in the figures given are 
apparent, but I think most of these differences admit of explanation. 

It must be borne in mind, Jirst, that the land is divided by the 
oultivators into three kinds or classes, — good, fairi and poor ; secondjy^ 
that there aro three great classes of rice crops, the outturns of wliwh 
differ enormously; thirdly, that different officers may take different 
meanings of the word “ average,” some looking on it as sjmonyinous 
with “ fair ” and others evidently understanding it as the *! moan ” of 
several years, or between a very bad and a very good crop ; fourthly, 
that over such a vast extent of country as is included in the Lieutonant- 
Goverporship of Bengal, it would be surprising if there were not found 


to be great differences in the productive power of the soil, especially 
when it is oonsidorod that the rainfall varies iu the plains from *17 to 
90 inches. 

The outturn of paddy in maunds per acre is stated as follows : — 

Poorer. — Winter rico 1*3 maunds, early rice Bl maunds, spring rice 

10 maunds. Dr. liunter states that oO maunds of paddy per 
aero is a good yiehl from first class land, the rent for which 
would be \in. I 12, but that the average from fair land may 
be put down at 28 to 80 mauiuls of paddy per acie. 

Cuttack. — The ordinary outturn of ordinary rico land is 12 maunds, ^ 
and a favourable outturn for the third classes of lands as 20, U, 
and 8 Tuaunds rcspt'ct ively. Dr. Hunter states that early 
rice land, paying a nuit of about Its. 8, gives tin outturn of 

1 1 maunds of paddy, and winter rico land, paying about the 
same rent, will give an outturn of 27 maunds of paddy, 
(lolonel llaig, after detailing a niunhcr of estimates made in 
1872 , conchides thus Taking 125 maunds as tho average 
yield (for 1 0 years) of the higher and more sandy soils, and 
*18 J (the ryots* estimate) for thc^low lands, the mean would h(j 
15 maunds, which just agrees with tho Emhankmont (’om- 
mil tee’s estimate.” C'oloiicl liaig also mentions having 
seen fleld.s in 1872 (a favourable year,) with tho following 
o.stimatfMl outturns: on liigli lainl if'jj maunds, on low lainU 
82i maunds; and these lie considen‘d very near, if not quite, 
full erops. ^fr. Toynheo’s experiments in 1871 showed 
tliat “tho avcrag(i outturn of an acre of ordinary snrud 
rice land iu Orissa in a good year was about 15 Calcutta 
maunds.” 

Balasitre. — d'ho outturn is as follow'S: — Early rieo 12 maunds, 
winter rieo 18 maunds ; whilst in tho fine plain of Salsapat, 
40 square miles in extent, tho outturn is 82 maunds. 
Dr. II u liter says that good land at a rent of Rs. 8 per aero 
yields from 17 to 21 maunds of paddy, and j)Oor laud at a 
rout of Rs. 1-8 yields from 0 to 11| maunds of paddy. 
Midnapore. — Tho average outtui’n for the upper alluvial plains is 
from 21 to 21 maunds, and in TIidgelloo, on tho coast, 8G 
maunds. Xfr. Anderson, of Messrs. Watsou and Company’s, 
says— ‘Vo/v?/ shnli, or the best land near the bunds, give 
oridinarily 40 maunds— iu a very oxcoptional year they may 
give 48 maunds; dorm shall, ov second class lauds, will givo 
88 to 80 maunds; svem shall, or third class lamls, will givo 
18 to 80 maunds: early rico land will also give about 18 to 
80 maunds.” Mr. Apjohn took tlio average »mtturn at from 24 
to 30, according to (juality of tho soil. Tlio maximum outturn 
over known oi tho best lands in Ilidgtdlee is stated at 54 
maunds. Baboo Jodoo Nath ^fookerjee estimates tlie average 
outturn at\inder 18 maunds per aero. 

JIooyhly.—Tho ordinary outturn is 2t to 80 maund.s, the maximum 
outturn varying a(;t‘orLling to tho part of tho district from 24 
to 48 maun (is. 

Jlowrah.— -Tho average is 15 nuuinds, and tho maximum 18* 
maunds. 

The average is 15 to 27 maunds, aoeording to tho 
quality of the soil. Tlie nmxininm cn or known w'fia 48 maunds. 
jessore. — AVinter rice 10 inaiinds, early rici^ 18 maiind.s ; the 
maximum for tho whole distrufl is 40 maunds, hut this is 
rarely altainod: flu' country lo tlie north-east only gives 
a maximum of 21 niaund.s. Babo«» Ramshiinkcr Slah givc.s 
the average prodiicn of ri(‘e land in the Jhenidah and 
Magoorah suh-di visions of Jessore at 27 maunds per acre, the 
average ’rent for sui‘h hind iMjiiig about Its. 2-1 l-O ])(*r acre. 

Jn the Bagliat Huh-division tlio average ]uo(liu'e is given as 
80 to 89 maunds of paddy ])cr af‘ro, the rent for whicli ranges 
from R 8. 2-1 to Rs. 8-12. In another place ho states “tho 
ordinary produce of horo is 1 1 maunds, of 4 maunds. 

of aoiis () maunds, .and of amun 18 maunds jicr standard 
boegha (ono-third of an hero,)” 

Nuddea — AveragiMiiitturu 20 mauiidu of i>addy per acre, maxi- 
mum 45 maunds. Iu Colonel Searle’s report the following 
averages aro given; — By Collectors, 28 maunds; by sub- 
' divisional ufli(5ers, 1 1 maunds; by /.‘'inindarsj^ 15 maunds. 
Burdiran, — Avejngo outturn 15 to 24 mauuds per acre, maximum 
27 mauiidB. 

Beerbhoom. — Average outturn of the best ri(^o lands 25 maunds, of 
the next be.st 20 mauuds, and for the third 10 maunds. In a 
favourable year the maximum outturn would bo respootivoly 
’ ^ 27, 22, and 12 maunds. 

Bauhoora. — Tho ordinary outturn is 38 maund.^, the max imam 
about 38 mauuds. 
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Pubna . — The ordinary outturn per acre of iirat rate rice land is 45 
maund.s ; tliat of second rate laud, 24 to 27 ; and of third rato 
land, 15 to 18 inaunds. 

Mnldah , — ordinary outturn of paddy per acre is 36 to 39 
niaunds, Iho maximum *18 raaunds. 

Diiuuji'porc , — An ordinary outturn of paddy from an acre of ordinary 
rico land may be statcMl to be from 15 to 18 maunds. 

Riiiiffpore . — Avorago outturn 25 to 30 niaunda per acre, maximum 
about 40 maunds. 

Eajuhnhi/e . — Irom 27 to 33 rnaunda. The result of a very favour- 
able seasgn is 30 maunds of aom^ 36 to 30 of amnn^ and 45 to 
48 of boro, 

Patna . — In tho suddor division and sub-division of Bengal the 
nvorago outturn is from JO to 13 maunds of paddy; in the 

* west of the district, from 8 to 10 maunds. The maximum 
kiif)wn outturn is about 30 maunds. 

Gfja. — In tlio siidder division from 16 to 19 maunds, Sherghotty 
11 to 12 maunds, and Aurungabad 13 to 16 maunds. Maxi- 
mum outturn 40 maunds. 

Shahahad . — Average outUirii from 16 to 24 maunds of paddy. 
The av(‘rago of 21 answers from zemindars to a circidar issued 
by l^fr. liovingo gives tho average outturn at 12*9 niaunds 
j)(‘r aern ; Messrs. Ihirrows, Thomson, and Mylno of Behoa, 
giving tho outturn at 16 mannds; Mr. Charles Fox, of Behea, 
giving it at 13 niaunds; and Air. Mackenzie, of Dehreo Gliat, 
giving it at from 1)^ to 16 maunds. C.'aptnin ITeywood states 
the average at 14 niaunds of paddy, or 9 maunds of rice. 

Tirhoot . — The average is given as follows for ditferent localities : — 
suddor division 10, linjiporo 12 J, Tajpore 15, Durbhunga 19, 
Mndhoobunuco 25, Hoetamurlico 19; maximum known 37 
maunds. 

Sarun . — TJie averago outturn of paddy is about 19 maunds jier 
acre. 

The roidicfl given to the Agrieulturnl Society from sevoral zemin- 
dars in various parts of the country invariably give 18 to 20 maunds 
per aero as a fair outturn, and Mr. Cotton states his belief that 20 
maunds of paddy is a good outturn in Bengal. In tho North- Wcstoni 
Broviinies 10 to 12, in the Buiijab 10, in Oude 10^, and in Sindli 11 
to 15 mauiuls, arc considered averago outturns. 

Tho conclusions whicli I draw from a very careful study of a mass 
of statistics on this subject are as follows 

— That very good land in very exceptional years will give 
an outturn of 48 iiiaiindH per aero, and in such oxoop- 
tional places as llidgelleo even as muoli as 54 maunds. 
2nd . — That tlio outturn of tho samo land in an ordinarily 
good year may range from 36 to 40 inaunds per aero. 
3;7/. — Tliat tho outturn of ordinarily fair low laud in a retilly 
good year may range from 30 to 36 maunds. 

4//o — 33iat tliis same land oii an avcjrago of say ten years 
will givo a yearly outturn of from 18 to 21 maunds. 
5///. — That poor, or high sandy land will givo in a good year 
18 maunds. 

6///.— That the samo land on an average of say ten years 
will give a yearly outturn of 12 or 13 maunds. 

7///. — That the average outturn for a number of yeara of all 
classes of land will bo about 15 maunds per acre. 

Those conclusions have reference only to crops depending on tho 
rainfall or irrigated from sources the Hup])ly of which is not assured, 
and it a]»poars to me that a never-failing supply of eaiial W'ator would 
eliniiiuito the unl'jivourahlo years, and would thus raise tho averago 
yearly outturn (d tho irrigated crops from 15 maunds to between 24 
and 30, according as tho lower or higher estimate of a favourable out- 
turn is acc<*j)t<'d. This view is ooiifirnied by Mr. Dalyell in his Memoir 
of tho Famine of ItSdO, in which lie says that tho llevoniio Dejiart- 
ment in Aliidras, alter ten years of inquiries and experiments, state 
that au aer(* of unirrigated land in Madras yields 14 maunds of paddy, 
and that tho samo hind "when irrigated will give a yearly outtuni of 
28 maunds. 

In the south of France, Spain, Italy, and America, tho averago 
outturn ii‘ stated* by Mr. (>otton to be about 2,500Ib, or say 31) mannds 
of Daddy per acre. In British Burmuh the averago is 34 maunds, and 
in Java from 14 to 16 maunds. 

KICK CULTIVATION. 

The method of cultivation and the dates of tho various operation 
of course vary slightly in different districts, but the following aboount 
gives a fair idea of the work performed. 


The high lands are ploughed once or twice in Febniory, tho sandy 
nature of the soil rendering this operation feasible, but the lower and 
liarder lands await tho first fall of rain. Babo Judoo Nath Mookerjee, 
tho Deputy Rovenuo Superintendent of Midiiaporo, states thgjt the soil 
is greatly benefited if the cultivators can give tho first ploughing by 
the middle of February, and says that the Bengalis have an old saying 
on this point : “ Blessed is the emperor, and pious must be his empire 
where rain falls by the end of the month of Maug^^ (February). The 
land is again ploughed in March, or as soon after as showers sufficient 
for tlio purpose fall. Four 'to five ploughings are usually consider^ 
Buflieient preparation for the ground. In April or May the seed is 
sown broadca.st and the plough is passed over it.; no rain is required for 
this operation. The earlier iho seed can be sown, and the stronger the 
young plants are when tho rains first set in, tho better is the chance of 
a good crop. In some districts when the rico is about 5 inches high, 
tho groimd is again plouglied and harrowed. Mr. Toynbee says that 
in Orissa about J uly or August tho plough is driven through tho young 
rice in order to thoroughly loosen the soil at tho roots. The weeds, 
grass, &o., are then removed, tho rioo plants replanted by hand, and a 
sort of blunt harrow (niahi or moi) is drawn over tho field to level 
and eonsolidate it. In Miduaporo tho custom appears to bo to plough 
Ihrough tho young rice first about tho end of Juno, again after an 
interval of onont 10 days, tho harrowing following this second plough- 
ing at an interval of about 15 days or so. 

The above method of cultivation refoi’s to tho treatment of broad- 
cast rice ; when transplanted rico is grown, the following is the method 
adopted. In addition to tho ploughings made during tho dry season, 
os in tho case of broadcast rice, tho fields are twice ploughed at 
intervals of at least four or five days, each ploughing being imme- 
diately succeeded by a liarrowing, and the transplantation should b^pij 
as soon as possible after the second harrowing. A large -qiiantity of 
water is required on tho ground during those operations, tlio proper 
time for which is usually from tho middle of J^o to the midme of 
September. Wooding out tho grass is tho only work that romams to 
bo done after the rioe has been transplanted. 

At roajiing time the usual practice is to out the stalks midway ; 
tho upper half being taken homo with the grain, while tho lower half 
or stubblo remains in tho field, and is either eaten up by cattle or 
manures iho soil if allowed to decompose there. Baboo llamshunker 
Son states that grain intended to keep for seed* is thrashed the day after 
cutting, dried for tliroo days and stored ; whilst tho grain intended for 
food is thrashed within five to fifteen days, according as the weather 
is fair or foul. The chalf after winnowing is thrown away. Tho upper 
stalk of the plant, after being divested of the grain, is dried and stacked 
carefully for tho cattle to subsist upon (luring the rains and tho 
cultivating season. 

As a general rule, manure is not used for paddy-fields on account 
of the labour and expense its application would entail. In several 
districts, however, cow-dung, horse- litter, and wood-ashes, ore used as 
manure ; the grass and wojhIs are also burnt and the ashes j^ughed into 
tho soil. In a few jJaoes the cultivators dig out tho mud from the sides 
of tanks and apply this to their fields. 

Over the whole of tho provinco, the land as a general rule is cropped 
year after year, tho liigli sandy soils yielding yoarl^wo crops, viz. an 
early rico crop and subsequently a rubbeo erop. W some districts tho 
cultivators, although taking a crop of rice off the land every yew, 
employ a singular system of rotation, and substitute one variety or sub- 
class of rico for anof lior. I have noticed complaints in many of tho 
reports that the yield now is leas than formerly. ... 

Mr. Toynbee- remarks that in Orissa, “ as far as irrigation is 
conoerned, there are three stages in rioo cultivation, at one or other (>f 
whicli water is more or less needed almost every year to ensure a 
crop, viz. (1) for ploughing and sowing in April or May; (2) m July 
and August for the sub-soiling, weeding, an(i transplanting ; and (3) in 
Ootobcu’ to thorouglily matiu’e the orop,^* and oonsidors, moreover, that 
it would be well if the canals could supply it in February for the 
early ploiigluTigs. . . • x 

1 have endeavoured to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion os w 
tho average cost of cultivation ; I am afraid, however, that it is well 
nigh impossible to do so. In some oases hired labourers, or a proportion 
of hii’od labourers are* employed, but these in most cases do not reoeiyo 
mere money payment: they are given their meals and a c^aiu 
proportion of tiie produce in kind, as for instance in tho Sunderbunb t^ 
reapers carry away one-fifth of the produce after it has been thrashed 
out. 111 the majority of oases the labourers ore probably the sons and 
' daughters of the cultivator, the manure is the produce of his home 
farm, the cattle are his own, and perhaps w oUo is the seed, &o. 
In fact, it seems impossible in any case to arrive at the trne cost to the 
cultivator by putting a money value on the labour and other newssar^ 
required. Besides these difficulties in the way of asoertaining the 
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average cost of cultivation, there are others. It is quite ap^iarmit, from 
a perusal of the returns, that groat differoncos of opinion exist as to 
the amount of labour required, almost the only point on which all are 

r ed are— first, that 6 men and 6 ploughs with fi pairs of oxen can 
gh an acre of land in a morniag ; and secondly, that 12 nieii will 
reap an acre in a day. The cattle are rarely worked more thau two 
or niree hours in the day at the plough, for as they in most cases 
receive no food excei3t what they can pick up by grazing, they are not 
fitted to endure rauoli hard work. . . • . 

The estimates of cost given in district roturiis which I liavo 
oonsidted vary from Rs. 6 to 15 per aero ; but after very carefully 
oomparing the various itt^ms, 1 think that perhaps it may he assumed 
that the cost of cidtivation is equivalent to about one- third of the 
value of an average crop, or say from its. to 8 per aero exclusive of 
rent; but for the reasons above given, T do not believe that this 
represents the cost to the cultivator, who would rarely have uny money 
expenditure. On one point, however, all the returns seem agreed, 
viz. that whatever the cost of cultivation may bo, the outtuni of the 
rice crop leaves the ryots a very small margin of profit, and coiiho- 
quontly ho is generally described as being entirely in the hands of the 
mahajiin, or money-lender; as living chronically from hand to mouth, 
and as being unable to successfully withstand the j)rcs8ure of two or 
three bod years. 

Doubts having been frequently expressed as to the value of, or 
necessity for, irrigation for ried crops, a groat numbor of (\x])criment8 to 
ascertain the outturn of irrigated and unirrigatod crops wcto carried out in 
1873 by Mr. Apjohn in the Midnaporc district. The results may bo boro 
briefly stated thus : — The uu irrigated lands gave an outturn of about 
ono-fifth of a bumper crop, lauds irrigated in October and November 

K ve nearly half a bumper crop, and lands irrigated from Juno and 
ly gave six-sevenths of a bumper crop. The crops irrigated from the 
beginning of the season exceeded in value tho altogether unirrigai<‘d 
ones by Ks. 16 p^r aero, the value being obtained from the selling 
price of the i)addy and straw on tho ground. Now, inasmuch as the 
year (1873) in which these experiments were made was one of deficient 
rainfall, the comparison is decidedly favourable to the canals and 
unfavourable to the unirrigated crops, and this proporiioii of outlurn, viz. 
41 to 1, cannot, and will not, hold in ordinary years. This much, 
however, may bo safely inferred—firstly, that in bad soa.s()ns the canal 
irrigated crop will be say 4J times better fhau the unirrigatod one; and 
secondly, that in ordinary years the canal irrigated crop will compare 
with tho unimgated one as 6 to 5 at least. I’his inorease may not 
appear great when merely one acre is oonsidcrod, but beeemu'S of vital 
imporianco when ilio area of cultivation is reckoned in hunrlrods of 
thousands of acres. On the Midiiapore canal alone, it may safely bo 
estimated that when the irrigation is fully taken up, tho increased outturn 
of paddy, due to the canal, will in a season of favourable rainfall, or say 
in seven years out of nine, bo at least 3,00,000 maunds, or, in otlior 
words, tho wealth of tho district will bo increased in sevou years out of 
nine by three lakhs of rupees. In two years out of every nine (judging 
by the experience of the past nine years,) the innroasod outturn of tlie 
year due to the canal would bo 13,50,000 maunds of i)addy, and the 
increase of wealth at loast 13 J lakhs of rupees. 

Lastly, as to amount of water necessary, it is now generally 
agreed that about 7:j inches of water are required to thoroughly mature 
a rice crop. ^ If the rainfall is not sufficient, the balance must bo sup- 
plied either by inundations or by artificial irrigation. 

Moreover, it is to bo observed that this amount of 72 inches, to 
ensure the best results, must bo spread pretty evenly over tho five 
months from June to October, inclusive. 


INDIGO TRADE AND CULTIVATION. 

♦- 

The production of indigo is a principal industry in those provinces. 
In the districts of Nuddea and Jessoro, in the Lower Provinces, over 
Central Bengal, in Pumeah, and westward througheut Behar, north of 
the Ganges, indigo ia largely cultivated, end from its mode of cult-f- 
vation is in many places the most important article that ongroljses the 
attention of the people. Although in Bengal Proper the area of indigo 
Unit, ia much reduced, in. Debar it has increased, and the total annual 
outturn and export of the country ie now hardly legs upon an avoroge 
than it was thirty years ago. The average may be said to bo about 
i, 00, 000 maunds, valued at two and a half millions sterling. A statement 


showing tho total exports of indigo from Caleutta for tho lost thirty 
years, furnished by tho Custom J louse, is subjoined : — 


Yrjirn. 

Quuiitity. 

Value. 

Yearn. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mdg. 

Kb. 


Mdfl. 

Rr. 

1H43-44 .. 


8.19,1 rt.014 

1«»59-(10 

IHl.l 12 

I,.'i4.02,r,4<l 

lM.14-45 


ir.6K.n:..:<n3 

IMDI-Rl ... 

l,0U.t«4 



I.OI.ITH 


iRt'l . 


1.<1).9‘*.«)0.'S 

lKMJ-47 


l,«»(hSK,.SW 


Dn.l T.f 

1, :iH.74t) 

1H47-4H . 


i.4.v2i.ni 

I8);:i-01 

S.3.270 

i,:{;i.r.o.i7.3 

ls4S'40 

i.i'vao 

1.1)7.78,777 

iwta-rM 

0L'.r,..st 





l.<17..Vi,72M 


94.7 n4 

I,.’i(VH,‘27l 

iNfiO-.M 

i.oM.aia 

1.71.7H.K;m 

lS'‘-8-U7 

l.Ol.K.S-k 

l.n.v»l.7M5 

lMr,l-S2 ... 



IHIJ-JJS . 

88,18 4 

1. is. 14. 24)4 

H.V2M 

8{».ma 


i‘<):8-)59 

1)5, "•.!() 

l'.2l,27.2'4l 




l,7t) I'i.Oiiu 

i‘'»iy-7o 

Ml,«)l)0 

L’.L’S, 89.926 

lS.34-f.5 

8S.;141 

l,PJ..'i7.S02 

i‘'7ti-7i 

KH.473 

2.2H.52.()25 



i.ai.&.-ia 

l.'.)7.ht.-2oo 

1H7I-73 

91.179 

2.irt.)U5.7»U 

... 


i.ST.ius un 

lH7i-7S . 

l.)t2.N);(» 

^7 <i, 44 I,sii 4 

lH%7-.'iS 

83,*»ni 


1H73-74 ... 


2.92.M0,1IK| 

1868-69 

bKi:i:3 

1. 74,38,771 

1874-75 ... 

74,t)83 

1,98,19,999 


The indigo crop of 1873 was an avorngc crop ; the outturn was about 
1,10,500 maunds. The indigo crop of 1874 was very iiidiiFereiit, being 
one of the worst on record : the total outturn was 70,277 man inls. In 
1875 the indigo crop was more favourable, and tho estimated outturn is 
about 1,25,000 innunds. The following siatements are extracted from 
Messrs. William Morau and Co.’s Market Reports: — 


Indigo cuttuniy 1873, 1874, and 1875. 



1873. 

1874. 

1876. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Lower Brvgal, 




.Pa(‘ca, Furcedpore, Ac. ., 

427 

270 

326 

.lessorn 

4,7hh 

6,124 

3.r.50 

Nuddpii 

2,833 

6.171 

4,200 

Midnaporc 

1,270 

1,'m 

1,450 

Uurdwua and Bankoora .. 

751 

1,613 

1,160 

Moorshrdtibad 

2,5:i() 

3,003 

3,160 

Bajshuliye and Bof^ra 

512 

774 

1,026 

Malduli and Pubna 

1,734 

J.839 

1,800 

Puruenli 

7,315 

2,203 

^ 7,750 

BliagijJporo 

3,276 

2.537 

3,300 

. Mouthy r ... 


721 

1,560 

liuijgporc and alive 

<1,721. 

6,214 

4,000 

Total 

33,2f>:i 

23,853 

33,360 

Ihhar. 




Tirhoot 

2<;,3h:i 

7,3:l() 

36,050 

C'liuniparuu 

11,2S6 

7.158 

17,800 

Cliupra 

11,331 

3,312 

15 (XKJ 

Total 

43,(;ri3 

18.400 

(58,750 

North-Western Provinces. 


, 


Benari‘8 

9.274 

1(),(!04 

6,500 

Deab 

1H,221 

20,41 1 

1(1.000 

Total 

27/138 

31,018 

22,5(K1 

Grand Total of crop 

, 1,10,420 

7s»,a77 

1,24,(5(X) 


The following statement shows in detail tho jilncos of destination 
to wliich indigo was exjiortod from Calcutta duriug tho years 1873-74 
and 1874-75 





IWDIOO. 


Whithbr bxpobtkd. 

1873-71. 

1874 76. 



QuoiiUtir. 

Valtid. 

1 

1 Quriiitity. 

Vttluo 



Cwt. 

Rb. 

Cwt. 

111* 

I'nltodT Kingdom 


47.199 

1,118,04.811 

33*:.70 

VI 9.7 1.971 

KiU'Z 


271 

87.966 

);3 

‘-'1.200 

Kninco 


9,277 

34,88,377 

8.078 

3].':4.tN»| 

North Amorictt* 


6.U1 

10,13,489 

2.:t;ti 

7.7\7t.l 

Anmm 


76 

32,(K)9 

27 

10,.K.U 

Milun 



60,360 

Hf4 

avoou 

lloiiB-Kong 







Nnpira « 



n2.ti7i 

’ " luU 

3],(i.«t9 

(HlrNMii . 


966 

9,64,094 

],77oi 

7.02,126 

Turin 


U 

9,090 



TniiHlwl 

• .It 





Vf'iiico 


732 

2 *96.19] 

till 

2,49*076 

f^pe of G6od nopo 






Oenma 


186 

mo.:i78 

iwk 

M.106 
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Ivuiao. 



1873-74. * 

1874-75. 

WunnEB BXPOBTBD. 






Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

Its. 

Cwt. 

Ra. 

Mnitti 

Trirslo 

6.4{)1 

20.88, V»7B 

5.487 


t’l'.X liitl 

jVrmiHn (JiiU 

*'2.672 

7>l,200 

1,406 

4.n0.9St 

Sptllrtiionts 



“ HHl 

429 

‘84,880 

1,77,802 

(Idristiiiititioiilc 

AlfxniwlnUa 

is 

11,720 

4.86.520 

MtiuntiuH 

Hoy rout 

324 

1,14,870 

“' 140 


OlKMltH 

Aden 

10 

5.000 

421 



JhITh 

B 



Alexfiiulria ... 

J Hpllf l 

l^'Khorn 

... • 

San Francisco 

6 

1,411 

'26.728 

2k 

m 

560 

900 

Uuinbny 

Miulrnx 

«« 109 

4 

3 

British Burniah ... 





ToUl 

7.^814 

2,(».08.831 

54.K»i 

1.1»8, 17.519 


Tlio Jocrnaao in tho valuo of indigo exported from Calcutta in tho 
past year is due to short crops, in 1874 chiefly ascribahle to tho drought 
in Tirhoot, Suriin, and ('humparun, where the outturn was less than 
10,000 factory maunds, against a usual outturn of about 50,000 or 60,000 
maunds. Tho total outtuni was 25 per cent, short of tho crop of 1873, 
and little more than half tho crop of the groat season of 1872, It will 
bo scon from tho above statoment that tlie year 1844-45 was tho greatest 
indigo year on record. In that year the exports were 1,60,228 maunds, 
valued at £3,191,691; in 1 872-73 the exports were 1 ,62,860 maunds, 
valued at £2,704,080. During tho last thirty years the best indigo years 
have been 1813 (1,00,228 mds.), 1844 (1,29,483 mds.), 1848 (1,24,000 
maunds, following the great inundation of tho j)roviou8 year, when tho 
outturn had been only 02.000 maunds), 1855 (1,23,552 maunds), and 
1872. In the. last of those years the groat crop was attributable to the 
fertilization of tho soil by the inundation of 1871, The smallest 
exports were in 1861-02, being 68,710 maunds, valued at £1,099,800. 
At this time there was a great depression in indigo cultivation conse- 
quent on tho disturbances of tho two previous years. It is since 
1868-69 that fhe value of indigo has gone up, and that the value of 
tho trade has largely increased in comparison with tho quantity. The 
exports of 1874-75 were 74,083 maunds, being somewhat in excess of 
tho quantity that was exported in 1861-62, but the value in that year 
was only £1,099,800, against £1,981,609 in 1874-75. Tho United 
Kingdom now takes about throe fifths, France about one-oighth. North 
Amori(!a and Trieste about ouo-fiftoenth each, and Bombay and the 
Gulfs a com])aratively small quantity. 

In tho Chittagong division, in Orissa, Chota Nagpore, and Assam, 
no indigo i.s sown. Vats have been opened in Orissa, but the culti- 
vation did not succeed, and they fell to ruin, although it is said that a 
plant very like iudigo grows wild in some of tho tributary estates. In 
Dacca also indigo has very recently (since Messrs. Wise and Brodio 
closed their factories) oeasoll to ho a crop of much impoHance. There 
are now only two factories at Dacca belonging to a European Company, 
and a small concern belonging to a native zemindar in Mymensingh. 
There is a small cultivation in Furroedporo, with an average outtpn of 
about 460 nnuinds. Twenty voars ago this was one of the principal indigo 
tracts in tho country, and the produce was from 3,000 to 4,000 maunds. 

In tho jungly tracts of Midnaporo, in tho Burdwan division, 
superior indigo of first rate dye is produced. Tho average outturn is 
about 1,500 nnuinds, valued at more than four lakhs of rupees. In the 
other parts of tlio division, however, tho industry does not prosper. 
In II ooghly indigo manufacture is extinct, although fortunes were 
formerly iiuulo in tho factories which are now falling to decay; and 
though the c/iut\s of tlie Bhagiruthoe and ITooghly present an admirable 
field for indigo cultivation, and are otherwise little profitable, no one 
seems di8])osefi to try it again. There are still a few small factories in 
Burdwaq and in Bcorbhoom, but indigo cannot be made in these 
districts of sufficient quali^ and quantity combined to make it a very 
remunorativo enterprise. In Baukoora there is a large indigo conoom,' 
from which tho outturn is oonsidorablo. Although the indigo plant 
in Bankoora is of a smaller growth than that reared in the low, damp, 
alluvial soil of the river borders of Eastern Bengal, and the produce 
is comparativoljy smaller in quantity to tho area sown, yet the oojour of 
the Bankoora indigo is good and considered of superior miality. It 
is said that in Midnaporo and Bankoora tho iron m tho laterite soil 


washes down the slopes and manures the lower ground, which produces 
very rich crops, whethei^ of indigo or rice. 

Indigo IB grown largely over the Moorshedahad, Maldah, and 
Raishahye districts of the Kajshahye division, and to a legs extent in 
Pubna and UuJigpore. The conatant changes- all along the river 
Ganges supply ample alluvial soil well suited for tho crop. In the 
little district of Maldah there are upwards, of 20 working factories, 
belonging to some seven different concerns, and the average outturn is 
nearly 2,000 maunds. In Moorshedahad tho outturn is above 3,000 
maunds from concerns.^ From Kajaliahye, with three concerns, 
the produce is about 1 ,000 maunds. In Pubna and Rungporo indigo 
is a failing industry os far as tho connection of European capitalists 
with it goes. From Pubna the outturn may now amount to 460 
maunds, but in past years it was a principal indigo-producing traot. 
Except in the districts of Moorshedahad and Rajshahye, the misiness 
in this division is now wholljy in the hands of natives, and carried on 
apparently with but little appliance of capital, and in a very small way. 
In R-ungpore an inferior class of indigo is made for sale to traders from 
Bhootau. 

Indigo is also grown and manufactured throughout the Bhagul- 
pore division ; extensively in tho regulation districts, and moderately 
in tho Soiithal Porgunnahs. There are six ooneerns in Monghyr, 
some of them largo, and the outturn of that district is about 1,500 
maunds. In Purnoah there are 20 concerns, with an average 
produce of 6,000 maunds It is worthy of notice that in Punieah most 
of the planters now use steam power in their principal factories for 
pumping up water for heating the vats and other purposes. From 
Bhagulpore the outturn is about 3,600 maunds, and there are 18 
concerns. 

In tho 24-Pergiiniiah8 district of the PrcRidenoy Division indigo is 
almost extinct, though but a few years ago there was a largo cultivation, 
espeeially in what is now the sub-division of Barasot. It is reported, 
however, in the past year tliut the cultivation has boon reviving in this 
sub-division. Tlio mode of cultivation adopted is ryotwaroe ; the ryots 
receiving seed from the factory, cultivating the plant themselves, and 
selling it to the factory which makes tho advance at fixed prices* At one 
place a factory is said to have been started at the solicitation of the 
ryots themselves, who came forward to sow 1,000 beegahs without any 
advances. 

In the Nuddea and Jessore districts, although the cultivation 
has much decreased, and numerous factories have been closed, the indigo 
industiy is still of tho very first importance. The average outturn of 
tho two districts is not short of 10,000 maunds annuafiy, while tho 
quality of tho dye is of tho highest order, and equal to its old reputation. 
There arc 24 con(3ernR in Jessore, of which all the most important, as 
elsewhere, arc the property of Europeans. The value and quantity of 
European indigo is out of all proportion compared to the native-made 
indigo ; and although out of 99 factories in this district as many as 
48 are worked in the interest of Bengali landholders, they are severally 
of no importance. In tho Magoorah and Jhenidah sub-divisions, where 
indigo flourishes most, there are 67 factories, with an area of 76,000 
boeghas under cultivation, and an outturn of something less than 
5,000 maunds. In Niu’ail the outturn is about 600 maunds; in the 
Koolna and sudder sub-divisions it is less than 100 maunds. The whole 
produce of the Jessore district averages from 6,0Cm} to 6,000 maunds, 
and the total area under cultivation is said to he l,b0,000 heeghas. In 
Nuddea the principal cultivation is in tho Chqoadangah and Meherporo 
sub-divisions. There are a groat many native^ factories in this district 
also, but they are of little or no importance. The average produce of 
Nuddea is about equal to that of Jessore. The plant in Wh these 
districts is grown under the old system of contracts and advances, the 
ryot giving from five to throe bundles per rupee. It is a point of 
ounsidoTablo interest, however, that two native zemindars in Nuddea, 
ono of whom is the richest man in the district, have adopted a oo-oper- 
ative system of cultivation, uiulor which the ryot grows as much or as 
little indigo as he plcfisos, and when the manufacturing season comes, 
takes it to the vats, where note is kept of tlie quantity, and eventually, 
after the indigo has boon sold, the ryot receives a proportion of the 
proceeds of the manufactured article. 

3’ho indigo from Bohar — Tirhoot indigo, as itisgenerioally called— 

f ields about one-halfi of the produce annually exported from Calcutta. 

t is diifioult to ooloulate tho amount of capital invested in the province, 
but it^ very lar^e indeed. In a ooromoroial prospectus circulated with 
Oi view to ostablisning a bank for Tirhoot, it was oaloulated that the annual 
outlay was about £6,000,000, a caloulatiou which must bo ooiisidered to 
refer to severid of the Monghyr faotories, which draw their supplies 
from Tirhoot, as well as to the mdority of the Harun and Ohumporan 
oonoems. Add to this the reserve fund necessary to meet bad seasons, 
and tho capital of those persons who have lent money to planters, 
together with the value of stock and other items of fixed capital, and 
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the total oapkal interested in the bnsinoss in the northern distriots 
oannot, it is estimated, be less than i/l,000,000« and is probably 
more. 

The ofdtivetion is almost entirely to the north of theb Gan^fo.^ ; to 
the south it is very small, and indeed in Gya and Patna the biiRinosB i.s 
Boaroely worth mentioning. In Patna the industry is anything but 
successful. Throe natives have set up some isolated vats, from whidi 
it is estimated that the whole annual nroduce may be about 70 maunds. 
There are nine petty ooncema in ^ahabad, which yield a poor crop, 
varying from 300 to GOO maunds. There ’is only onp iudigo concern 
in Gya with three out-factorios, from which the average iudigo outturn 
is 450 maunds. Owing probably to the drier climate and less favour- 
able soil, the dye is as a rule inferior to that of Tirlioot, and conso- 
quently it brings a lower price. Frequent droughts cause the crop to bo 
an exceedingly preoorious one, and smaller profits realized in Ihe best 
seasons by the planters, .owing to the inferiority of the dye, render 
them less able to weather bad years than those in the north of tho 
divisioil. 

Tho three districts to the north of the Ganges in which indigo is 
most extensively cultivated are Tirhoot, Sarun, and Chumparun. Tho 
outturn from the Sarun district is ostimated at 12,000 maunds on a 
cultivation of 1,35,000 bceghas. There ore G9 iudigo concerns in the 
distriot, of which 4G ore principal concerns and 23 outworks. In 
Chumparun there is an equal outturn from only seven largo concerns. 
From the enormous district -of Tirhoot the average outturn escooJs 
20,000 maunds, and in the singularly successful season of tho present 
year the district is ostimated to have yielded a produce of 20,481 
maunds. There ore 42 concerns in this district, of which 25 are 
principal concerns and 17 outworks. 

In Behor, os in Bengal, the industry is almost ontii’cly managed 
by Europeans, for tho few native zemindars and bankers who have 
invested their money directly in the husiness almost all employ 
European managers ; tlio one or two who do not do so only manufac- 
turing on a very small scale. In Sarun, however, tho native capitalists 
have lately token to the business with unusual eagornoss. Forty-seven 
faotories, with 19 attached outworks, are owned by natives in this 
distriot, and nearly all of these factories have sprung up within tho last 
five or six years. 

From the whole of the North-Western Provinces, whence the dyo is 
exported through the Calcutta moi'ket, the average outturn is ostimated 
at about 25^000 maunds. 


THE TEA TRADE. 


Tba. is now fast assuming a place which will make it the 
second most important export from Calcutta. In 1839-49 its valuo 
was about IJ lakhs, and there was no noteworthy improvement before 
1865-56, when the value was nearly 4} lakhs. In throe years it had 
nearly doubled, and in 18G2-63 it stood at 18 lakhs. This prngre^HS 
continued, and in 18G7-G8 the value was over G8 lakhs. Since then 
the further increase has been most rapid, and the value of tea has 
roaohed its »pre6Gnt* point of nearly two millions sterling with every 
prospect of increase. 

Tho following table shows tho exports and valuation of Indian 
teas (excluding tho re-export of (’hina teas) from Calcutta during the 
past 13 years:— 



It) 

£ 

1862-63 

20,.3I,.S40 

1,80,1.30 

1863-61 ... 

36,27,760 

2,29,182 

1864-66 ... 

33,46,080 

2,73,475 

1865-66 ... 

44,70,160 

2,26,.'0(! 

1866-67 ... 

6106,013 

3,40,836 

1867-68 ... 

86,.34,640 

6,83,067 

1868-69 

1,14,33,984 

9,42,147 

1869-70 ... 

1,23,68,139 

9.96,281 

1870-71 ... 

... 1,28,11,478 

10,78,669 

1871-72 ... 

... -1,70, .52, 956 ‘ 

14,41,091 

1872-73 ... 

1,77,23,954 

15,75,(il4* 

1873-74 ... 

... • 1,92,29,006 * 

17,33,998 

1874-75 

... 2,10,81,890 

19,27,08^ 


The Collector of Customs is not able to state the extent of exports 
of tea from China to tho, United Kingdom in late years, but .he believes 
that they amount to aboiit eight times the quantity of the Calcutta 
exports. The United Kingdom has a virtual monopoly of the tea 
trade with British India at present. 


TEA CULTIVATION IN BENGAL. 


Tea is cultivated to a grtiater or loss oxtont in tho divisions of Coooli 
Bcbar, Dacca, (Miittagong, and Ch(»ta Nugporo. Tho principal toa 
growing distriots an? in Assam, which is no loiigor under tho Lioutonant- 
Govoi-nor of llongal. Tin? cultivation is, however, rapi<lly spromling 
in those districts of Bengal which arc suited to tho cultivation of the 
plant. The amount of the out turn of tea, though felling far short of 
the sanguino expoctjitions of tho first days of toa planting, is now , 
amply romunorative, and the prices obtninod in tfio miirKct shovv 
that the avenigo (piiility is good. It is un({uo.stionable indoc^d that the 
industry is in an infinitely better and safer po.siti()n now than it was 
ten years ago. Tho cultivation lias onormously extended, and tho 
gardens ari* ns a rulo well filled witli plants, highly cultivated, and 
candully managed. There is every reason to hope that tho labour 
difiieulty is disappearing in Bengal; and in spito of the complaints 
from Ansani, tlu‘rc are evident signs of improvement in that province. 

In Darjeeling also, tho lahonr (jue.stioii hfcoiiies more easy of Holution. 
The tea industry is, in short, in spite of occasional anxicitics, now 
^evidently pro.sper()us, and, it may fairly bo anticipated, is ontering on 
"a ])criod of stability such us it has not yet ox]H'rienced. 

33ie conditions of tho newly promulgated rules relating to the 
lease of lands for toa cultivation ill tho Dooars aro said to bo well 
adapted to the circumstMiicc'S of the country ; and as tho capacity of the 
soil for securing profit iiblo results of investnuMit in this entorpriso 
becomes more generally known, it is tliouglit tliat they will tend to a 
very considtTaiile extension of eullivatiou. As yot tho opening out 
of tea gtirdciis in Juipigoroo has been almost wholly confined to tho 
tract lying between ibo 3\M?sta and Jaldhaka rivers, as its advantages 
of situalhm in tho neighbourhood of the now State Railway aro probably 
greater than tlioso of any other part of tho country in which toa 
cultivation 1ms yet boon attempted; nut tho land lying to tho east of 
latter river, in which Major llidajmt All’s grant is sitiiatod, is said to 
bo of finer quality, and Inis proved, under experiments made by that 
otlioer, to bo oven bc'tter adapted ff)r tho growtli of toa. No soil, it is 
stated on high authority, that has yot boon exjdorcd for tho puiqioso, 
has proved betl(*r a(la]»ted for tho growth of tho toa phiut thau tho 
WesUirn Dooars. Fortuiiatoly, too, tho Dluingnr coolies seem to thrive 
fairly w'oll in this country ; and if any considorablo numhr?r of them 
can bo attracted to, and indueod to labour at, tho now gardens, no 
condition seems wanting to ensure success. 

Among tho ro.sults of last year’s oporations in tho Dai’jooling 
distriot, tho most ronmrkahlo are tho nuiubor of newly opemed gardens, 
and tho immemso iucreaso in the outturn of those yielding toa. Tho 
returns of 1873 showed 87 gJir<lons at tho ond (»f that year, while tho 
number ret urnod for 1871 is 113. There woro,thoroforo, twonty-six n(‘W 
gardens opcuicil during tho year, or about as many as luul been oponc<l 
during tlietliroopiMM-CMling years. Tho total area shown a.s under culti- 
vation at tho end of 1874 was 18,888 aert's, being 3,193 aor(?s more than 
tliH .area returned for 1873, and 4,385 acres mf)ro thau the area returned 
as ciiltivuti'd in 1872. Tlie outturn of 1871 was 3,:>27,911lti, against 
2,959,7 Bfil» produced in 1873. The Increase, thered’oro, was 971,29 lib. 
This great increase i.s not merely duo to an ineroa.s(? in the extent of land 
yielding tea fer tho first lime, or coming into full liearing during tho year. 

I There can he no doubt that tin? average yield per aenj throughout the 
district was much great(‘r in 187 1 than in former years. A comparison 
of the statistics of tho last five years shows that in 187 ll.herowcro about 
12,009 acres of plant yielding b'lif. Tho average yield of an acre of 
tho tea-producing jihint was Ihorefon? about 3251b But in 1872 it 
was shown by Mr.*E<lgar, in a note wliich ho ]>r('pared on tho subject, that 
the avoragn yichl of an aero of ni.ainro plant in Darjeeling was about 
259lb, while tho average yield through all the tea (listriets then under 
the Government of Bcmgal was 2371b, the higliost yield of any 
district being only 2871b. 33ie avb rage outturn of an acre of Darjeeling 
tea during 1874 was therofon? 91Mb more thau it was in 1872, ami 
38|b more than t,hn average for tl/at y(*ar of au}^ otlnu* district. It is 

I to bn feared, however, Ih.at improvemf^nt in the quality of tho tea 
manufactured has not kept ])aee with the iiieroaso in tjuanfity. The 
at.erago quality of tho tea j>rodu(M?d in Darjeeling in 1874 was iiiforinr 
to tli.at produced iu some other districts. It is belie vod that thin 
evil has heiui recognised by many of tho leading jdanters, and tlmt wo 
may look forwaiHl to successful attempts being made for tho improve- 
mout of Darjeeling t{?a. 

One hundrod and twenty-nine Europeans aro employed as 
managers or assistant managers of tea gardens in Darjeeling, and 
under ^ thorn there aro 1,373 natives iu posts of trust or authority. 
'J’ho total number of labourers employed on all tho gardens was 
19,424, while tho returns of 1873 showed only 14,019. The inerea.so 
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ia very satiafactory ; and though it is possible that it may have been duo 
in Boino mousuro to the scaroity in Nopal, and therefore may be of a 
temporary character, still there is much reason to hope that this is not 
tho case, and that it will be a permanent addition to our supply. 

The only district of the Dacca Division in which tea is grown 
is Dacca, where the cultivation is as yet carried on on a very small scale. 
There are only two experimental gardens, which did not increase in size 
during 1874, but tho yield was for greater than before, amounting to 
1,920 and 6, 1201b respectively. 

In the Chittagong Division there are two tea-growing districts, viz. 
(Chittagong and tho Ilill Tracts. 

* In the Chittagong district the total quantity of land taken np for 
tea is 24,482 acires, tno number of established gardens being fifteen. 
The cultivated area amounts to 1,4G1 acres, against 1,253 acres of 
the year 1873-74, sliowinff an incroaso of 208 acres. The total out- 
turn during 1874 is statea at 183,680tb ; but tho Colleotor rej^rts 
that the actual yield, including the yield of the gardens for whion no 
information bos heon received, may be calculated to be about two and a 
quarter lakhs of pounds. It is impossible to say how much of the area 
taken up is suitable for tea cultivation, but it is roughly estimated that 
about 20 or 30 per cent, of the total amount taken up will eventually be 
found adapted. With good management, the lands in the Chittagong^ 
district generally average 350tb to 4601b of tea per aero. This is a very* 
good outturn. In every case whore a smaller outturn is shown, tho 
management or soil has been condemned. 

The Collector states ** that the area already taken up will keep 
the present planters at work for many a year, and that there ore 
thousands of acres lying waste, both in this district and the Hill Tracts, 
which are available when they require more.’* There are, no doubt, 
('onsiderable tracts of waste land, as the Collector says, in both tho 
regulation district of Chittagong and tho adjoining non-regulation Hill 
Tract district, adapted for tea cultivation ; but most of these lands 
cannot now be made available to tea-planters for various reasons, such 
as the claims of the noahad talookdars and other eettlomont-holders, 
tho cultivation of the juomeahs, and the interests of the Forest 
(Conservancy Deportment. 

The gardens are reported to bo situated mostly on the plateaux or 
slopes of hill sides, tho height of the hills varying from 30 to 80 feet. 
Experience has shown tliat, contrary to tho earlier notions on this 
subject, the loss steep hill slopes and the valleys between tho hills are the 
most favourable situations for gardens ; and profiting by the experience 
thus gained, tho more recent gardens have been generally made in the 
valleys, or whore the slope of the land is so slight as almost to require 
draining. Soil, which is a mixture of loam and sand, is regarded os 
the best for tea cultivation. Low rich laud with drainage facilities 
Booms to be considered tho host for tho growth of tea. Tho climate of 
Chittagong is fitted for toa cultivation, but tlio distribution of rainfall 
is said to bo not so favourable, as tho prolonged droughts of tho hot 
mouths of March, April, and May cause great mortality among yoking 
plants. Liberal supplies of cattle manure can be had from tho villages 
surrounding tho garden at a cheap price, and cow-dung is much used^r 
tea cultivation, to increase the productive power of tho laud ; other 
manures of various descriptions have boon tried, but with very little 
suocoss. Tho tea produced is stated to he good both in strength and 
flavour. Tho most common description of plants is hybrid ; there are 
also Assam, indigenous, and China. The seeds of those varieties aro 
rarely used, as they yield sparingly. 

There are two classes of labourers employed in tea estates, viz. 
lo(!al and imported. There seems to bo. a general consensus of opinion 
as to the growing inadequacy of local labour ; largo importations of 
labourers have taken and are taking place. Local labour, however, 
although scarce, is a groat help ; but its failure to moot all local demand 
has deprived Cliittagong of its chief advantage as a tea-growing, 
district. Tho labourers, both imported and local, scorn extremely well 
cared for, and are on admirable terms with their masters. Many of 
tho labourers are time-expired men. In no case have any labourers 
emigrated here from otlicr districts in search for labour. Local labour is 
for mauy reasons preferred, if awiilablo. There are nearly 700 
imported coolies. Tho linbour Act, however, is not in force. It may 
bo found advisable, before long, to extend the provisions of tho Labour 
Act to this distilct ; tho demand for coolies is increasing, and will 
increase ^still mqro if tea is to bo cultivatod with success in the Hill 
Tracts, where there is no local labour whatever. Imported coolies are 
paid 5 a man and its. 4 a woman. Tho rates of , locd labour are 
about a rupee higher. 

Improved communications aro loudly called for by all the planters, 
and tlio district authorities aro doing as much as they oan in this way 
with the funds placed at thoir disposal. 

Tho Colleotor of Chittagong makes the following remark! with 
regard to the future prospects of tea in his district The future 


prospects of toa are good. There is an entire absence of all mania and 
unhealthy speculation about it. A oomfortable air of prosperity 

f ervados the industry. The tea mania ran high in this district from 
863 to 1861^; waste lands could not be taken up too fast, ^There was 
no time for careful selection, and the Colleotor was so pressed t^t he 
sold large areas, with most ambiguous boundaries, and in some oases 
without much inquiry into existing rights. Much additional labour has 
been caused thereby, but 1 am ^ad to say that there are now hut few 
matters left unsettl^ regarding tnese estates.” 

It will be se^n firom the'fdlowing figures that the state of the tea 
trade from Cliittagong oontinues to be satisfaetoxy 

In 1872-73, 3,342 chests of tea, valued at Es. k, 70, 773, were exported. 

In 1873-74, 4,427 ditto at 3.01.477 ditto. 

In 1874-76, 4,208 ditto at .. 3,41,894 ditto. 

The falling off in tho number of chests exported during the 
post year does not indicate a decline in the i;rade, as it is attributable 
to the fact that chests of larger size were used for exportation during 
1874-75. 

There are altogether five toa plantations in the Ohota Nagporo 
Division,— three in tho Hozareobagh, and two^ in the Ixiharcumga 
district. The total outturn of tea from the division is estimatoa at 
139,004tb in 1874, which shows a very large increase over the out- 
turn of tho previous year. In 1872 the outturn was only 53,20Glti 
An attempt has recently been made to extend tea plantations into 
Palamow ; and if tho experiment there &ould suooeed, it is report^ 
that there is no limit to the extent to which the plant might not be 
cultivated, as tho area of waste land fit for cultivation is enormous. It 
is to be hoped that a oontinuatiou of good crops and favourable results 
may lead to a still further development of tea oultivation, which is 
likely to prove a permanent blessing to this part of the country. 


VITAL STATISTICS IN BENGAL, 1874. 


An attempt is made to collect vital statistics in Bengal in every 
district of this province. But the oollootion of aoourate statistics over the 
enormous areas which compose our districts, with their vast jpopulation 
and uneducated agencies, has always foiled pf success ; and Sir George 
Campbell, while not relinquishing the attempt of a complete registration, 
caused arrangements to be oorried through for perfecting the system on 
a smaller scale in certain small selected otobb in every (ustriot. At least 
one town and one country area were selooted in each district. Over 
these areas special pains are taken to seoure aoouraoy in registration ; and 
although it cannot be said that the returns are yet altogether aoeurate, 
they are a closer approximation to aoouraoy than any returns that have 
hitherto been furnished for Bengal. 

Tho general statistics of mortality have this . year not been 
published, os the results ore wholly untrustworthy, although they show 
an improvement over the returns of former years. The average 
death-rate per 1,000 of population is shown at 8*42 throughout the 
whole of the Lower Provinces, against 7*76 reoorded in 1873. 

The areas selected for the more accurate registration of deaths 
as well as of births have inoreased from 1 00 in 1873 to 139 in number, 
of wliioh 76 aro urban and 63 aro rural areas. The urban areas cover 
374 square miles, and the rural areas 3,125 square miles, the aggregate 
area being 3,500 square miles. 

The total populutiou under registration in the seleotod oiroles at 
the close of 1874 was— 


Hindoos 
Mshomedans 
Christians . 
Dudhists 
Other classes 


1,887,629 
700,041 
12,684 
4,886 
* 81,788 


ToUl 


This population was grouped into 139 oiroles, 63 of which were 

rural and 76 urban : — 


ten areu 
Rartl 


Total 


No. 

Sqnaro miles. 

... 76 

87480 

... 68 

8,125*71 

... 189 

8,600^61 ' 

laiion of the town 


Population. 
), 279,402 
1,406,986 


2,680,428 


December last was 16,836, and of the rural ar^ 22,332. The urban 
tracts covered a mean area of about 4*98 sboare miles, and the mrat 
trabts a mean area of about 49*61 square mues. 
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^ The following table shows the number of the deaths registered 
during the year in the seleoted areas per 1,000 of the population. 


The mortality of the year 1874, classified under the several 
authorised heads of mortality, is as follows 




Tows. 

1 Ruaal. 

COMBliriD. 

INftriett. 

j 

1 

niftricta. 

'1 

Dbtriola. 

1 

1 

Satire htm 

28*61 

• 

Bntiro sron 

81*20 

Biitlro area 

2t*72 

PuiT«edpor6 

Howrah I" 

Mldiiaporo 

Gy* 

SA-PorsunnalM 

JUttiohM * 

Sooroo 

l*HbnR ... 

Puroolaa 

Sonthol Pbrsuimahs ... 

NoakhoUy... 

nUnmeporo 

Mymoiwingh 

Burdwnn ... , 

Cuttnek 

Ha«i^bagh ...■ ... 

Moonhodnbad 

SJE*.:; ;;; 

;;; 

BnnVoom 

Poopoe 

Chyebaaan 

Pumeah 

Tinpoi^ 

Bniigulpore 

Jotfore ... 

SaSai'"*... ;;; 

BvriiiMa 

Nuddon 

Sbnhnbid 

Sarun 

Chiwpanm 

Tirhoot 

47’M 
40*82 
40'88 
80*61 
80*88 
80*13 
37*06 
87*44 
.W80 
801K> 
84*01 
88*60 
83*6tf 
.3271 
8867 
31*70 
8120 
30*83 
80111 
80*40 
88*49 
8H*0t 
87*94 
27*02 
80*88 
86*80 
86*80 
84*10 
83*44 
88*30 
88*11 
81*47 
21*48 
8080 
80 87 
19*98 
1001 
18*87 
18*88 
18*14 
10*88 
14*00 

Furroodptro 

Bhagulporo 

Rnniroaro 

B«ermu)Oin 

Midnaporo 

IIcMighly 

MymunNitigh 

ll4NUal).vQ 

Moonhodnbnd 

Pooroe 

Patna 

JeNRoro 

Luiiardugga 

Cuttack 

Da^ 

Tipiicrah 

Monghyr 

NoakuoHy 

CUittaKong 

84*l*tirguunalu 

HasaroebuKk 

> Nuddea 

Sarun 

Idnageporo 

Baliuioro 

Cuttiu'k 

Tirhoot 

Shuhabad 

Hotithul PorgiiniiahR ... 

Bogra 

Howrah 

i'huiiipanm 

Pubna 

Manbhoom 

DarJucUiig 

Backorgungo 

Bankoora .. 

Singhhoom 

Piimcah 

Maldah 

Jfulpigoree 

Bujtlwau 



67 61 
47 07 
4.312 
43 00 
.3't*66 
8.'n4 
31*83 
31 ml 
81*30 
80*10 
80 80 
28*03 
27*60 
26*42 
20*23 
26*80 
85*75 
26*74 
26*43 
84*62 
84*87 
84*08 
83 01 
2:180 
23*70 
23*47 
28*28 
2208 
22*01 
21*80 
10*08 
10 4*2 
10‘(t0 

17 01 
1768 
17*4,3 

10 70 
10*10 
12*70 

18 34 
0-02 
9*28 
0*69 

Purrwdporo 

Bo(irbho<»m 

Howrah 

Uungpore 

BIiduap«>n) 

24-l*drgimaah8 

flaiNliHliye 

Lufuu-ilugKft 

Piiirin 

Mymensingh 

M(K>rMhudabad 

Cuttack 

Sontlia) Pnrgiinnahi ... 

Chittagong 

Noakholly 

llodglily 

Bhaguluom 

Dinagc^re. 

Pubna . 

Ilazarocbagh 

Mongliyr 

BalaHoro 

Poorce 

I»ac<Mi 

Jossom 

Tipporah 



Bankoora 

Nuddm 

Hhahalmd 

Kanm 

Manbhoom 

Ku4«kurgimge 

Darjot'ling 

Pui'ueah 

Kingbhuuin 

.Maldah 

Tirhwt 

Chuitiparun 

Burdwan 

Oya 

dulpigoroo 

82*74 
42*46 
.30*98 
37*27 
36*00 
33*41 
32- 18 
.*12 u:i 
31 ‘N7 
.30 83 
20 0i 
28 06 

28 80 
28 70 
28*70 

28 44 

27 07 

27 60 
*27 33 
27*30 
27*02 
86*00 

26 62 
2.'}*62 

26 30 

23 68 

2.1 41 

2 *i 04 
21*14 
2»*82 
20*61 
10*47 

18 64 
18*18 
1771 
17*22 

10 81 
10*7.1 

10 00 
14.31 
13*30 
12*30 


Ratio op iiif atu 8 TKit l.OQO op rorvLATioir. 


Accord in(ir io dimsc. 


AccordinK to nei 



?_ 

1 

J3 

O 

M 

% 

i 

au 

C 

k 

V 

T«)wna 

28 61 

2*07 

*80 

1 

14-MI 

Kura] arraa 

21-20 

*2 08 

•67 

13 87 

Combined aroaa 

24 7*2 

2 36 

*08 

1 4 .'11 


Bowel complaints. 

Injunes. 

1 

"S 

J 


TV*** 

\ .A 

1 

.3 08 

*62 

1 n 10 

30*16 

20*44 

1*27 

120 

-60 

2 H6 

2*i 1*7 

40 44 

118 

2 42 

*64 

4- HI 

20*(UI 

•22-68 

123 


Ratio op drathr pkk l.uou op 

PuPULATlOM. 


Ratio of orai uhto total 

MoKTALllY. 


AcrunliiiR to clam or nulionaiity. 


AccHjnliiiK to ORo. 



1 

1 

s 

w 

1 

B 

1 

i 

1 

a 

(Q 

«> 

.a 

1 

< 

1 

1 

*2 

6 

1 

^ j 

Old people. 

Towns 

21 91 

28*42 

28*86 

3413 

.30*00 

14*20 

21*78 

22*01 

4t'.l3 

[ 

19*24 

Rural areas 

OKU 

20*32 

28 U1 

80*17 

24’80 

1:1*74 

•25*06 

21*82 

41*02 

III 27 

Cumbiiivit ari'uji 

22 47 

2412 

20*77 

38 07 

20*57 

1404 

2:1*40 

23*03 

43*17 

10 23 


The highest mortality oocurrod in both town (2 ‘89 per 1,000 j>er 
mensem) and rural (2 li9) areas in the month of Novombt.T, Next in 
order of fatality was Docoraber, also in both town (2*78) and rural 
(2*89) areas. These are the months iu which fever is very fatal. The 
rest of the months, excepting h ebruary» do not rank similarly in the 
order of unhealthinosa in botli town and rural areas. They are arranged 
below; according to tlie degree of their mortality. 


• 

The Sanitary Oommissioner accepts as approximately correct a 
oaloulation which estimates the average duration of life in India at 
thirty years and eight months, at which rate the average annual death- 
rate would be 82*57 per 1,000 of population. But it is doubtful 
how far this estimate can be assumed to ho correct for the Ijowor 
Provinces of Bengal ; and in reviewing the registration of the year, 
those results may be entered as approximately oorroot which exhibit 
a death-rate exceeding 25 per 1,000. It is not (uetondod that this 
estimate oan be accepted as an average death-rate in Bengal ; but it is 
more oonveniont at present to accept this figure as a standard of 
accuracy than any other. The standard of a death-rate of 25 per 
1,000 was attained in 27 urban tracts and in 19 rural tracts 
among the eeleotod^ areas. But in the maiority of those, wliero 
the mortality *is heavier than it was in tno previous year, the 
apparent improvement in registration was really due to an increase 
of actual mortality, owing to the prevalence of severe or epidemic 
disease during the past year. There remain, however, seven urban 
and eight rural tracts in which the reverse was the case; the 
mortality having been lower, and tho areas havingj maintained their 
place in the list entirely through more efficient registration. Conspi- 
cuous among these are Lohardugga, Patna, Dinagepore, and Moorshed- 
abad. On the other hand, it is observed that Furreedporo was tho most 
unhealthy district of Bengal in 1874, owing to tho prevalence and 
severity of malarious fevor. In the town itself tho mortality was 47*56 
per 1,000, in the selected rural areas it was r)7*»01. The preponderance 
of male over female deaths shows that tho registration, except in a few 
areas, is still defective. 

During the year under review 66,426 deaths wore registered in the 
seleoted areas. Of these deaths 36,585 wero returned from the urban, 
and 29,841 rural tracts. Tho ptoportion of deaths to every 1,00^ 
of the population durihg ^e years 187o and 1874 is as follows :*-ri 

1874. , iwa 

Gombinod* ^Towni. RtiraL OonblDod. 

mi 21*20 24*72 26*84 23*27 24*86 


November ... 

Town. 

< 

Ratio per. 
1,000. 
2*89 

Docomber 

2*78 

Augunt 

2*71 

September ... 

2*42 

July 

2*41 

Jiinuary 

2*27 

May 

2*20 

April 

... 2*10 

June 

2*10 

March 

... 208 

P’cbruary 

1*73 

October 

1*73 


Bdrai.. 



November... 

1,000 

2*30 

Docember .. 

2*.i9 

October 

1-8& 

August 

1‘78 

April 

l-7« 

September 

l*7't 

January ... 

1*70 

May 

166 

March 

1*65 

J uly 

1 r.i 

Fobrmiry . . 

1*42 

J une 

... 1-41 


Distributing the months into tho dry or hot, wet or rainy, and 
drying or cold seasons, we obtain the following results : — 


Dr^ and hut nwnths, 

February 

March 

April 

May 


Town. 

r“” ~ 

Ratio to total 
mortality. 


Rural. 

Ratio* tototjil. 
mortality. 



31 07 


Wet rnonths. 


Juno 

July 

> August 
V... 8i*ptuml)or 

.pryiny and fuid monthi. 

October 
November 
Docomber ■ 

JanuiATy 



Thus the drying season was tho unhealthiest. Natives are neither 
fed, clothed, nor housed suftlciontly to withstand tho evaporation ami 
the oold of these months. They suffer and die largely from fover 
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and from fovor relapses at this period. The wet season was unhealthy 
in the next dcCTee, and the least unhealthy wore the dry or hot mouths. 

During the wet months cholera in June, July, and August; 
fever in August and Sopterabor; small-pox in June and July; and 
bowel eoinphiints from Juno to September, prevail very extensively, and 
prove most fatal 

During the hot months cholera and bowel complaints prevail 
in Mny ; small-pox in March, April, and May ; and fever in February 
and March. The fairs, maniage processions, iiilgrimagcs, load to much 
mortality, and the practice of eating to excess of cooling fruits at this 
« fu^ason disorders the bowels, and tends to a similar result. Yet the hot 
montlis are the healthiest and most congenial on the whole for the 
pooj>le of India. 

In the town of Calcutta the registered deaths amounted in the 
year 187 1 to 28*20 per thousand of the population, but this result 
t'annot b6 acco])ted as correct, as the census of Calcutta has never been 
accurately taken, and consequently no conclusions can be drawn from 
the ratio of the reported mortality to the recorded population. In the 
14 military eantonments in Bengal, the deaths amounted to 22*49 per 
1 ,000, showing that registratifin in these areas is still very imperfect. 
In the Bovoral Government dispensaries the returns of sioknoss and 
mortality show that there was a death-rate of 7*53 to every 1,000 
patients who were under treatment. The death-rate in the jails of 
Bengal was 54*1 per thousand. The mortality in dispensaries and jails 
show a pronondoranco of deaths from bowel comnlaints and cholera, 
and it has been suggested that a largo proportion oi the deaths which 
occur from these causes is not reported ny our registering agencies ; 
but it may bo doubted whether this opinion is justiiled by the facts. 
It appears probable that in bowel complaints only bad coses ore treated 
in the dispensaries, and that the proportion of deaths is therefore 
higher than the general average, and that the more eorroot classifl- 
catiou of diseases in jails and dispensaries causes many deaths to be 
shown in their returns as due to cholera and dysentery which in Bengal 
generally are entered as coses of fever. 

There was a marked improvement in the registration of birth 
statistics during the year. Wnat the actual birth-rate in the Lower 
Provinces is, and to what extent the births outnumber the deaths, we 
are still unable to say ; but there can be no reasonable doubt that 
accurate figures woula show an excess of births over deaths. In 1873 
the excess of registered deaths over births wOs 9*66 per 1,000 of 
population ; in 1874 the selected town areas showed an excess 
of only 5*14 ; wliile in the seleoted mral areas there was an 
excess of births over deaths amounting to *36 per 1,000, It has been 
shown above that this cannot be attributed to a more imperfect regis- 
tration of deaths, and the improvement is consequently real ; and the 
Lieutouant-Govornor considers that satisfactory progress is being made 
in this department of registration. A groat deal more will, however, 
have to bo done before it can be said that real success has been 
attained. In very few aroiis can it be said that the returns of births 
are accurate. As regards the proportions of the sexes, the rate is 117 
boys to 100 girls, wlierea.s wo know that in England 104 boys are 


born to every 100 girls. It is extremely probable that some part at 
least of this tlisorepanoy is due to the loss aoourate registration of 
female births in Bengal as compared with those of males ; but what the 
true proportion is, we have os yet no suffloient data to show. 

Act IV (B.C.) of 1873, an Act relating to the registration of 
births and deaths, is now in operation in the Suburban Municipality, 
in the municipalities of Dacca and Comillah, Durbhangah, Hooghly, 
Serampore, and Ootorpara, and in the townships of Naraingunge, 
llazareobagh, Ohattra, and ijphak. 

By Section 1 of the Act, the Lieutenant-Governor is empowered 
at any time, by a notification in the Calcutta Gazette^ to direct the 
extension of the Act within the limits of any Aren; and by Section 11 
of the Act, the Municipal Oomraissioners are authorized, under certain 
oouditions, to arrange for giving effect to the provisions of the Act 
within any place to which tlie District* Municipal Improvement Act, 
Act III (11.0.) of 1864, shall have been extended. 

Sir iiichard Temple has already assented to the principle that it 
is generally desirable to extend the Act over several of the seleoted 
area localities, and especially over those town areas in which munioi- 
palities are established. No doubt can exist that so long as the present 
agency is not improved, and registration is not mode compulsory by 
legislative enactment, entirely satisfactory results cannot be achieved. 
At the same time, until the machinery of registration is better organized 
and more familiar to the people, it behoves the Government to insist 
upon considerable discretion and care being exercised in places where 
the law may be introduced, and to permit the introduction of the law 
cautiously, and only under roasonaole safeguards. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is not desirous of extending the law prematurely, and he 
considers it advisable that for the present the operation of the measure 
should be restricted within the limits of municipalities or of selected 
town areas. 

In all places to which tho Act may be extended, pains should be 
taken to notify as widely as possible the principal provisions of the 
law, and to acquaint the people with the objects and intentions of 
registration. The Act should not be introducea hastily, or until ample 
notice has been given of its intended introduotion. Tho lieutenant- 
Governor has directed, moreover, that oven in the case of munioi- 
palitios whero the introduction of the Act may be sanctioned under 
Section 11, tho law shall not be put in force until a report hw been 
submitted to Government stating the ciroumstanoes under which it is 
ropoBod to introduce the Act, and showina that the procedure enjoined 
y the law has been complied with. Tne requirements of tho law 
are so simple and easily understood, that it doos not seem that it 
will be necessary to frame any bye-laws under tho Act. 

Subject to these remarks, the lieutenant-Goveraor will be glad to 
see tho Act extended generally to places in which the District JMuni- 
cipol Improvement Act is in force, or to other selected urban oiroles 
where it may be considered advisable to enforoe a complete registration 
of births and deaths. But it is clearly understood that in all munioi- 
palities and district towns tho entire cost of effecting registration under 
the Act must, if possible, be defrayed from the municipal funds. 
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Statement showing the dtatistics of Biuins and Deaths in selected areas in Bengal during the year 1874. — (Continued.) 


RURAL AREAS.-rCa;*//;i«rt/.y 


Divnioir. 

District. 

: . 

• 

Nanio of Area. 

Total 

pi^lMilation. 

Niiinber of 
births. 

Number of 
dcatliN. 

1 

Ratio of births. |Ratio of dentb;- 

t 

r 

Chittagong 

Outpost Anwaro 

25.260 

650 

7C6 

2P88 

25 4;J 

CKIITAOOIIO < 

llill Tracts 

ri.or.7 

. 




1 

Noakholly ... y 

Five villagosin thnna Lukltiporo ... 


403 

271 

S8-75 

2.3*74 


l*atna " 

Ptilwari (including vilhutn around it). Siiddor Suh.divioion ; 
Miighm, itchar Hub-di vision ; Piitwii.. Itai'b Hub-division. 

.12. tH 

1.027 

069 

.31*67 

» 29*89 


Gya 

Shahabad 

Nowadft, Auriingiiiiad, Jolmimbad 

S0.1.!S7l» 

1.312 

2.016 

429 

6 59 

Patka 

Tbana Holowitl, uontaining l.*t villages 

1 l.f»t7 

.376 

3.30 

2.1 98 

2>*6S 

*' 

Tirhoot 

Tajiioro, Niigf'rbuMtee, Suotamurhoo, Sb(*j»bur 

‘fl.H'l.l 

1..31.1 

1,118 

26'H.3 

2.3 2*2 


Sariin 

Burrniiiion, Matijee 

4<>.1C7 

1.0 i.v 

060 

26 01 

2.3*91 

i, 

t/Uumparun 

KiKauriali village 

♦.WH 

121 

80 

27*32 

10 42 

r 

1 

Monghyr ..* 

Jamoooo Circle, Begoo Sorai Cir»’lo 

20.426 

Registration 
not ciroeleii. 

520 

Regisl mt ion 
not elfocted. 

•25*75 

BBAOrLPOBM •{ 

Hhaguliiore 

Suh'divialon of Banka 

O.llS 

297 

440 

31*5.3 

47*67 

1 

Punimii 

Kiabi'titfungu uraa, Arrarcab arna ... 

10.744 

218 

2.'.2 

not 

12 76 

1 

gonUial Porgunnahs 

Itajitiobal rural. Pakour area 

22.416 

602 

5i'7 

26 85 

Ti 61 

( 

Cuttaok • 

Riirul traeta. 30 villagea . . 

U.S.11 

673 

.302 

45‘76 

26*42 

OllMA < 

Pooroo 

Johnr Singh in Kh4a)rdah, Gopo Circle 

10,3211 

.378 

.311 

86 59 

80 10 

1 

Balasore 

Hevoiity-twovsil^gea 

11.300 

642 

271 

50*36 

2.V79 


Hasareebairh 

Seventy villages of the Kodortuah Polleo Station ,. 

7.r.8 

176 

181 

23*00 

2 1*27 


LoharUugga 

All the villiigoM in the district of thu I'aluia outpoat, 63 villages 

IH.IllU 

951 

521 

60*21 

27*50 

Chota Vaqvoum 

Singbhootu 

plun 26 hamlets. 

A apecinl Kf>I or Ho area, cnihmelng the whole of Cliemi Pir 
Riid Tiiruf Ghataalia uf tlio Bengalee Dhulbhum'catate. 

23.33.1 

881 

878 

37*67 

16*16 


Manbhoom 

A largo Pel gunnali 

18,260 

1.573 

933 

205.3 

17*61 


Statement showing the Htnti>iticH of' BlUTiia and De\ttt.h in selected arras m D* ngul during the ymr 1874. 


UKBAN AREAS. 


Pivwioir. 


PlHtrlct. 


BusDWAir 

Hurdwan 

Bnnkcsira 

Beerbhoora 

Midiiatinre 

Ibjoghly 

Uowrali 

PbUIPBVCT 1 

24*Pergunniiha 

Nuddea 

JesHore 

Moorshoiiahad 

% 

w 

Bajsbabtb Airn Coocb 
Bbhab 

Diiiageiiore 

^nldah 

Eajsliabyo 

Kungporo 

Bogra 

Pubna 

Darlceling 

Julpigoruo 

Dacca | 

Dacca 

FumodfHjre 

Rackcrguiige 

M)'nionMiiigh 

. Tipporah 

Chittaoobg { 

Chittagong 

Noakholly 

paima 1 

' Patna 

Oya 

Shahabad 

Tirhoot 

Sarun 

Chumparun 

DHAOtTLPOBB 

Monghyr 

Bhogulpore 

Purnoah 

Southal Porgunnabs 

Omua 

Gpttack 

Pooree 

Balasore 

CaoTA NAClfpBl 1 

HAMreobsgh ... 

Loliurdugga 

Singbhobm ... 
Manbhoom 


NniTiM <»f An». 


Town cf JlnrdwiiTi 
i>itto ii^nkiiora 
iMItO Km^i'CO 
iMKd Mnlimpor*' 
l>itto Ilonirlilv, Snramporo, ninJ Ootrriiarah 
Dillu Howrah 

North Snlnirhiin Town ... 

]'(»\vn of Ki<(hi)iiKur 

Hurt of town of Jr><sor«! . 

(iora Ua/.iir 

Town of Dinopcporr 

IhiKliNh llaznr 

Town of Nallon* 

Jtilto MahiKuiiKO 

IMtto Hoirra 

iMlto Piibnn 

Ditto Diirjcrlinp 

Ditto Julj)i($oruo 

Part oftown of Dncra 

Town of l''un'LHl|Mini 

Ditto Iturris'iul aiui Dowlutkhan 
Ditto Nuascombnd ... 

Ditto Cuimllah 

Town of ('liillaponp and Cos’a lia/.ur 
iMtto Noakholly 

Old town of Patna and town of Bolmr 

Town of Gya 

Ditto Huxnr 

Ditto Mozuff'irporo and DurhUuiiKa 
Ditto ('Uuuruh ... 

Ditto lilotiharoo and Botli&li 

Ditto Monghyr ^ 

Ditto flhngulporo 

Ditto Piirnfan 

Ditto poouika 

Ditto Cuttaok, Kendreiiarah. anu^TajiKirn 

Ditto Poorco » 

Forty villages ..... 

Town of UaxarcohngU 

Ditto Uanohee 

Ditto gingbliuoDi ... 

Ditto Purulia 



Tetnl 

P'ljnil.ntinn, 

Nmnlifr of 
lurtbs, 

N limber nf 
ileiillH. 

Ratio of births. 

Ratio of di^aths. 


.32..321 

268 

1>70 

8*2D 

.30*19 


16.79 V 

2H8 

Oil 

17*14 

24*10 


0,00 1 

2"9 

8.30 

2:1 21 

37*66 



.31.191 

1.1 2 J 

1.276 

83 0*2 

49*48 


6.1, V.M) 

1.617 

1.6)5 

25 \'i 

2.5;j9 


97,781 

1.011 

4, V22 

10*54 

16-.'2 

t* 

27.263 

099 

1.072 

36 54 

39*1*2 


2* .7.30 

773 

.50.5 

28\80 

18 M7 


.M.*.2 

l8V 

166 

22*57 

2036 


4,90.1 

01 

137 

18*56 

27*94 


13.0i2 

RoKi^fnitionnot 

407 

Rcgistrnlinn not 

.31*20 



ent-LUil. 


effected. 



12,8.10 

mj 

.361 

35*17 

10 92 


9.67 V 1 

528 

.3*25 

54*58 

33*50 


lt.8V.5 1 

Regi''trati<>tiii<'t 

505 

ReglNtration not 

34 01 



<‘iri*('lnd. 


otfected. 


. 

• .5.872 

9'.i 

16V 

1566 

27 9*7 


1.5.7 30 

•m 


27 30 

.37*44 


3,1.57 

97 

64 

30*72 

20 27 


6, *281 

112 

211 

17*83 

33*.M> 


69.-212 

l.'OW 

2.810 

26*53 

25 20 


• 2.3V6 

i;8l' 

5i0 

2V*L3 

47*56 



lt.'.'2V 

218 

270 

1 14*07 

19 61 


3H,(H7 

1,:’I9 

1,3.17 

1 •37*.16 

30 *23 


12.9VK 

412 

27s 

26* VO 

21*4'/ 


26.260 

467 

M27 

18* t8 

32 71 


Kl.UtUJ 

2, ‘4 

820 

2M-22 

:a'79 



4.3.049 

•2. i.5;i 

2.971 

26*80 

.3*2.57 


70,1.50 

oil 

3.1 PI 

1 1*50 

.30*51 


13.775 

2f5 

•25.6 

15*88 

18-S’2 


85,673 

1.355 

1,7«0 

11*2.3 

1 4 09 


57.386 

0.51 

1,0)1 

]6’56 

)S 1 ( 



27,074 

.340 

454 

12 36 

16' 2*2 



20,274 

Ungisimt ion not 

730 

Registration not 

?83H 



clfcotoii. 


offuetod. 


.T. 

. .30.148 

580 

640 

10 43 

< 21 42 

... 

1 6.05.7 

251 

491 

11*30 

22*11 



iy,*28;j 

910 

69 V 

47*05 

35 90 

... 

72,813 

3,246 

2.131 

4V88 

20*46 



22.6t».3 

470 

5.32 

20*70 

23*44 


18,20;j 

7'Vy 

401 

41-01 

26'HM 



11,0.51) 

710 

565 

8r,-73 

2H'43 


12.080 

051 

473 

39*.38 

80T3 


4.H2.3 

50 

108 

12 23 

22*39 


D.690 

194 

•ilO 

34 05 

.36 86 
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[Not. 1876. 


Statement shotrinf/ Births amt Deaths among the Population of Calcutta, 
and the Suburbs of Calcutta, and among other classes in respect of 
which pnrticulnrB hctVB been aHcertiuned dut'tiig the year 18/4. 


PtiCI OB ClJlBB.' 

Population 
of place <ir 
number of 
cUuta. 

NiimlioT of 
birth* 
duritiK the 
year. 

NuuilKir of 
death* 
durtiiK the 
year. 

Bail* of 
birth* iK‘r 
l.oOO 

Rate of 
mortality 
por 1,000 
per annum. 

(’alcuttft 

447.000 

4,062 

12,661 

10*41 

28*27 

Kuburhii of Culcutt* 

257,140 

1,733 

11,001 

6*73 

46-63 

Town (ioli‘<'Unl 

1, 270.402 

28. 204* 

36.686 

39*60* 

28-81 

llural Nt'lectoil aroat 

1,406,030 

26.007* 

j 

20.841 

.3603* 

21-20 

Total ... 

2,086,428 

54.301* 

66,420 

.39*26* 

24*72 

CJcnoral diiUricts 1S74. Ini'luding KfiltH-totl 
arouM 

60,040.314 


604 080 


8*48 

PoUco fori'i' uTidrr the OoinmiHNionor of 
Polio**, Cnlrutla 



60 


18*06 

Bongal Polioo 

• 20.078 


487 


18*07 

Bail way Polioo 

Mi 


6 


9*10 

ITlaonora in juil 

fl.701 


1,175 


64*04 


• 111 A few of the Boleeted areaa the of hirtfi wire not roKlHtorod. 


MOUNTAIN JOTTINGS. 


The following statistics regarding somo of the principal mountain 
ranges in the world may be road with interest. 

The heights of the best known sanitaiia in India are as follows 


and there are others about the same height around the lakes Man- 
saroiVar and Bakur. The St. Bernard Monastery in the Alps is 8,114 
feet high. 

Snow-fall in India Proper has never ^en recorded^ not even 
Bporadifiolly on Dodabetta in the Nilghorries, which is 8,640 feet 
high. In the Himalayas snow has laUen in localities as low os 
2,500 feet, but 6,000 feet may bo assigned as the limit where snow 
regularly falls and may remain a short time on the wound. The limit 
of perpetual snow on the southern slopes of the HimolayaB may be 
stated at 16,200 feet, and on the northern slopes at 17,400 feet. In 
the Karakorum I'ange the snow line on the southern slopes is 19,400 feet ; 
on the northern slopes 18,600 feet. In the ^wiss Alps the southern 
snow lino is 9,700 feet, and the northern snow lino is 8,900 feet. The 
extreme line of perpetual snow is near the Mont Blanc and Mont Bosa 
groups, where the snow line is 0,800. feet. 

In the Himalayas the lowest glaciers descend to 11,000, and even 
to 10,500 feet. In the Andos no glaciers are known to exist. In the 
Alps the lowest glacier is the well-known XJnter Grindelwald, which 
reaches down to 3,290 feet ; but in general 6,000 feet must be con- 
sidered as rather a lo w end of a glacier. 

In the Himalayas trees grow up to a height of 11,800 feet, and 
there are often forests just below this line. In the Andes the growth 
of trees ends at 12,130 feet; in the Alps it ends on an average at 
6,400 feet, but it is stated that specimens of trees are found above 
7,000 feet. In* the Himalayas there is no grass vegetation above 16,400 
feet ; but the pasture grounds in Thibet are known to extend over an 
elevation of from 15,000 to 16,350 feet. 

Monkeys are frequent in the Himalayas at heights not exceed- 
ing 11,000 foot. Tigers have been found up to 11,000, and leopards 
up to 13,000 and 14,000 feet. Fishes have been found in small 
rivulets of Thibet at a height of upwards of 15,000 feet. In the 
A1 i) 8 lish have been found at an elevation of 7,000 feet, but not beyond ; 
and it has been found impossible to acclimatize them at the 8t. Bernard 
Monastery, 8,114 feet above sea level. 


Chiui 

9,090 feet above sea- 

Ooiacamund 

7, *190 

Simla ... 

7,166 

Murroo ... 

0,963 

Darjeeling 

6,906 

Mussoorco 

6,H49 „ . 

Nynce Tal 

6,620 

Nurelia (Ceylon) ... 

6,218 

Kuiinoor 

6,960 

M ahabiileshwar 

4,600 

Cherra Poonjee 

4.125 


No loss than forty-five peaks in High Asia are known to be higher 
than any in the Andes or elsewhere in the world. The highest moun- 
tain in the Himalayas, and in the world, is (iouri Simkur, or Mount 
Everest, in Nepal, which is 29,002 feet ; the second is Dapsang, in the 
Karakorum range, which is 28,278 foot ; and the third in Kinchinjunga, 
whicli is 28,156 feet. The highest point over readied by mountaineers 
is boliovod to have been attained by the brothers Scshlageiitweit, who on 
the 19th August 1855 ascended Ibi Gamin, in tho Karakorum Hima- 
layas, a height of 22,259 foot. From the 13th to the 23rd August 18*55 
tho brothers 8chlagentwoit wore encamped on the Ibi Gamin glaciers, 
their lowest camp being at an elevation of 16,642 foot, and their 
highest camp being 111,326 feet above tho level of the sea. On one 
of these days they crossed the IbiGamin Pass, of whi/fh tho height was 
registered at 20.459 feet; and, on another, tho Umtagh Pass, which is 
19,029 foot. Tho Parang Pass, in Spiii, the higliest point of wliioh 
is 18,500 foiit, is believed to be tho highest Pass that is regularly 
crossed for purposes of commerce. 

Tho highest peak in tho Andos is Aconcagua, 23,004 feot, and 
there arc live peaks in the Andes, higher than Chimborazo, which is 
21,442 foot. In the year 1802 tho eminent Humboldt reached 
a height of 19,286 feet on Chimborazo ; and in 1831, Boussingault 
reached a height of 19,695 feet on the same mountain. 

The highest peak in tho Caucasian range, the Kosbek Mountain, 
which is 10,5o0 feet high, was asoendod in 1867 by Mr. Douylas 
Froshfipld and his poity*. Tho highest peaks in the Alps ^ ore 
Mont Blanc, 15,784 feot, and Mont Bosa, 15,223 feet : these are now 
j?requently ascended every year. Mont Blanc was tot ascended by 
Jaoq^ues Balmat in 1786. Bon Nevis in Scotland is 4,406 feet in 
hei^t, and Snowdon in Wales is 3,590 feet. 

Le, the capital of Ladakh, is 11,257 feot above the level of the 
sea. The highest pormanontly inhabited localities in tho world are 
the Boodhist monasteries in Thibet. There is a monastery at Hanlo, 
in Ladakh, 15,117 foot above sea-level, where there are twenty lamas ; 


Expoets or Gebat Beitain, 1874.— The Btatieticsl abstract of tho United 
Kingdom for 1874 shows that tho declared value of the British and Irish produce 
exported from tho United Kingdom to various foreign countries was £167, 278,029, 
the exports to British possessions reaching a value of £72,280,092, giving a gross 
total of £230,663,121, against £266,164,603 for tho preceding year. There had 
been a decrease of £1,000,000 sterling in the value in 1873 as compared with 
1872 ; but the decrease of 1874 as compared with 1873, was £16,600,000. From 
1862, when tho value was £123,092,264, there had been a steadily increasing rise 
in tho annual value up to 1873, tho increase in the ten years reaching an amount 
of £1 32,000, 0(X). The reduction in tho value of tho purchases made from us last 
year was cxclusivcl/ in the foreign countries, the value of the exports to the 
British possessions showing a largo inoreaso. Our trade diminished chiefly with 
Germany, where the value fell by nearly £2,600,000 ; Holland, whore the reduc- 
tion was upwards of £2,000,000 ; Belgium, whore it was nearly £1,600,000 ; France 
and Italy, where the fall was nearly £1,000,000 ; Egypt, where it fell by nearly 
£3,000,000 ; and tho United States, where the fall was nearly £6,000,000. In a 
few cases there was an increase in tho value of the exports. Russia (northern 
ports) bought more than in 1873 by an amount of £148,720, Sweden and Norway 
by £369,764; Spain by £327,611, Greece by £16,742, and Brazil by £283.784, The 
X}ureha8es of our home produce made by the British possessions showed an increased 
value of nearly £6,000,000 sterling as compared with 1873, and the value has 
risen from £43,664,836 in 1860 to £72,280,092 in 1874, being nearly ^,000,000, 
or £2,000,000 a year, in the 14 years. Our North American possessions bought 
to the Tiiluo of £9,382,119; the West India Islands purchased £8.282,764 worth 
of goods ; Australia including New South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, bought to the amount of £19,000,000; and tho purchases of our 
East Indian, African, and Chinese settlements reach tho enormous sum of about 
£37,0tX),000. British India's purchases reached £24,030,698 ; the Straits Settle- 
ments, £2,701,620; Hongkong, £'3,660,963; and the Cape of Good Hope and 
Natal, £•1,301,761. In the case of the foreign countries the rise in tho value of 
their purchases has been most remarkable during the post 14 years. Russia, 
which in 1860 bought to the extent of about £3,000,000, now buys nearly 
£8,000,000 ; France, whose purchases stood at £6,000.000, has trebled her custom ; 
and Spain buys more than a third as much again as in 1860. The value of the 
imports to tho United States has risen from £21,000,000 to £23,000,000, and thus 
English produce iiill.flndfl its best market aerosi the Atlantic, France, our second 
customer, scavcelj buying to half the extent. Greece, which in 1860 stood at 
£848,6(X1 now buys to the value of a million ; and Japan, which in that year 
scarcely entered into the competition, now purchases to the value of upwards of 
a million. The exports to the British possessions at ike Antipodes have doubled 
in 14 years, having risen from £9,000,000 to £19,0to,000 ; and the value of the 
exports to Britsh India has increased in the some period flrom £17,000,000 
to £21,000,000.-*i>a»7y Beoorder, 
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CimtoiM lUviBCT OF GtiiT B«itAur, 1874— Tho Custom House returns for 
the Port of London show that in the year 1874 there wore 108,899 passcnRers and 
2'51,49i packages examined on arriyal within the port from abroad. This shows 
663 fewer passengers than in the preceding year, but 11,024 jnore packages. Of the 
passengers, 66,893 were examined at Charing-oross and Victoria railway stations, 
and 84,171 on board steamers coming up the river. The amount of duty colluctud 
on sugar in the Port of London in 1874 was £600,000 less than in the preceding 
year, that duty haring ceased to bo charged during mure than two-thirds uf 1874 ; 
but the total receipt in London of customs duUes from all sources in the year 
shows a diminution of less than £400,000, proving that the receipts from so.trccs 
otli6r thftii lugftr ijicroiisod* Of iliii incronso tlio ozccsn on ten &luu6 ftznouiiLod to 
upwards of £1,000,000. • 

The gross amount of customs dutie-s collected in 1874 at the ports 
of the United Kingdom (without including £647.000 coUoctcd by the Inland 
Borenuo Department on customs goods delivered for homo consumption from an 
excise warehouse) was £18,803,094, of which amount £9,606,721 was collected 
in London, 2,966,241 at Liverpool. £.3,002,081 in other ports of England. 
£1,666,215 in Scotland, and £1,752,736 in Ireland. At Liverpool, notwithstand- 
ing a largo iucrcttso of receipt on tobacco, the customs duties show a falling off 
to the amount of £210,000, owing to the abolition of the sugar duties. There 
was again in 1874, a large decrease in the quantity and value of fonagn 
goods brought into this country by ports on the oast coast of England, and by 
Southampton, for shipment at Livcn)ooL This transit trade, from which the 
revenue derives no benefit, has been decreasing more or loss year by year since 
1870; the cause of the diminution is probably to bo found*^ the increasing 
importance of the mercantile navy of Germany and other neighbouring countries 
The receipt of customs rtjvenuo in 1874 at English outports other than Liverpool 
shows a decrease of £209,000 ; the decline is very largo at Bristol and Hull At 
Irish ports the decrease is£132.(^X); Cork, DubHn, BoUast. and Londonderry 
being especially noticeable. In Scotland the decrease is no loss than £5fX),806, 
l^g largo at Leith and Glasgow, and amounting to no less than £482,876 at 
Greenock. The repeal of the sugar duties is the cause of these changes. The 
sugar duties formed the principal source of the customs revenue of the Port of 
Greenock; and their abolition has made one of the ports, that of Port Glasgow, 
of so little importance as to admit of its being taken out of the list of indopend- 
ont ports and included within the limits of the neighbouring Port of Greenock. 
After London and Liverpool the largest receipts of customs duties in 1874 wore 
£840,384 at Glasgow, £838,169 at Dublin, and £737,835 at Bristol.— /in/. 


Aqeicultubal Rbtcbns of Gbkat Bbitain, 1874.-~From the summary of 
agricultural returns issued by the Board of Trade, it appears that in 1874 the 
extent of land in Great Britain under wheat was 3, 630, .300 acres, and that this 
year there was a decrease in the amount of land thus cultivated of 287,912 acres, 
or 7-9 per cent. The extent of land under barley showed, on the contrary, an 
increase of 221,611 acres, or 97 per cent., the actual figures being 2,287,987 acres 
in 1874, and 2,609,658 acres in 1876. There was also an increase in the extent 

of land on which oats, potatoes, and hops were cultivat<?d, for in 1876, 2,661,048 
acres wore under hops against 2,696,384 acres in 1874, or an increase of 67,661 
acres — about 2'G per cent. ; tho acreage under potatoes increased from 620,043 
in 1874 to 622,634 in 1876, a difference of 4 per cent. ; and as regarded hops, tho 
increase was 6*2 per cent., or from 65,806 acres to 69,203 acres in tlio current 
year. On J uno 26th last there was decrease in tho number of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs kept in Gitat^Britaij;, as compared with tho numbers at the eorrospouding 
period of the previous year. In cattle, the deerease was 1'8 i)er cenl., or from 
6,126,491 in 1874, to 6,012,606 in 1876. The nurabiT.s of sheep at the satno 
period wore respceUvoly 30.313,941 and 29,166,278, a decrease of 1,148,603 or 
3 8 per cent., and tho number of pigs hod decreased 8 per cent., or from 
2,422,832 in 1874 to 2,229,870.— /6trf. 


Thb Silk Cbop of Europb, 1874 — According to a report just published by 
fie Syndicate of tho Lyons Union of Silk Merchants, the silk crop of Europe last 
'i^at was in round numbers 9, 060,0001b of raw silk, while there were ex]M>rted 
Pom Asia 11,600, OOOIb; making upwards of 20,6(X),0^)0ib of raw silk available 
or European consumption. The countries included in tho report ore Italy, France 
ivith her dependencies Corsica and Algeria), §pain, Greece, the Turkish Empire, 
^rgia, Persia, India, Japan, and China. The first and last lugether supply 
)ur*fifthg of tho silk used in Europe. Ch4a exported, chicily from Sbangboi, 
pwa^g of 8,000,000lb. The crop of Italy amounted to 6,300,0001b. France 
ippHod 1,600, OOOIb; Spain, about 310,00011); Greece less than 80,0001b the 
urkish Empire, 1,180, OOOIb; Georgia and Persia together, 880, (KX)Ib ; India 
rom Calcutta), 986,0001b ; Japan, something over 1,200,0001b. 

A report from Lyons states that, on the whole, the French silk crop of this 
)ar is about equal to the last. Manufaoturers have therefore made up their 
inds that the supidiy will be ample, and they are buying only from hand-to- 
ottth.— ibid; 


JuTK Cultivation in Amebica. -Tlio planting of juto as a substitute for Sea 
Island cotton is strongly recommended by the Charleston Netes and Courier. The 
facts arc noted “ that the crop of Sea Island cotton grown in South Cnrolina, 
wlucli, before the war. averaged 25,0i)0 bags per annum, has dwindled down to 
6.6(X) bags for the past year, and the plantations which before the war were 
among the most valuable in tho State are now almost unsaleable, while planters 
and factors have been sinking money every year since tho war in their eflort to 
keep alive a dying industry. It is therefore urged that the planters of the 
seaboard should look at once for some other product that can bo cultivated on 
these lands to advantage, and, if neecssary, take tho place of cotton. Hii'?*,* 
indigo, eotlon, each in its turn has been brought from tho East Indies, and found’ 
suited to our soil and climate, and added to tlie nvsourees of the State. There is 
still a fourth product of the same country which has grown inU) great imjK>rtanee 
wuthin the last 16 years, luid which seems well adapted to supply our proRent 
wont, and should it be found to grow wiB here, it will repay the planter well for 
the loss of all the others. This is jute, which is now exported ao largely from 
East India, both to England and this country. Jt is used in the manufacture of 
bagging for cotton and grain, and is also mixed with wool, (lax, and cotton in 
nnmerouH o^her articles. Tho importance fo#hich tho trade has grown may he 
judged of from tho fact that the imports into the United State.s ginee January 1st, 
and the stock afloat up to date of jute and jute butts, amounts to 2M.()0(^ bales, and 
the stock on hand, January 1st, was 75.(X)6 bales, making a supply for tho past eight 
mouths of 319,000 bales. It would follow, should it grow well here, that mills 
would be put up to mak(.‘ bagging for the cotton crop, and thus save transportation 
on the raw material to tho North and back, which would add another item to tho 
resources of tho South. 


ADVERTISKMENTS. 


Publications for Sale at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press. 


Tlic Benf^ul Admiiiisf ration Rc])ort for 187;J-74. Price E$. 4 • 

posfaife 10 

Tlio A(luiiiii«triiti(ni Iloport for 1873-7.4. Price 

Its. : postage lie. 1 - 4 . 

Af-nj) of Hcngal, 1874. Price, if lakcn with the Report, Re. 1. 
Mu]) of Bongivl, 1874, Hoj)arately. Price Re. 3; poetit;jc 

2 annas. 

Ilojwrt on tho Consiis of Ih'ii^iil, 1873. By IT. Bevkui,ky, 

Esti., C.H., ItegiRtror-General of Bengal. Priee Its. 10 ; jm.tfagc Jte. 1-2. 

Act VII (13. C.) of 1873 (Labor Districts Kinijfratiou), tlio 
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CLOSE OF THE PRESENT BONOS PERIOD, 

On 15th November 1875. 


The Standard Life Assurance Go. 

ESTABI-ISHED 1825. 


THE INVESTEE FUNES 


Of the Company have iuoreased from iC2,696,(X)0 in 1805 to 


£4,800,000 


in 1874, and are invested as follows ; — 


Mortgages 

£3.424,643 1.0 11 

Loans on Policies within their value 

241,633 11 

0 

Landed Estate and House Property 

162.794 13 

8 

Government Securities ... 

240,426 0 

0 

Railway Stocks and Debentures . . 

223,760 4 

1 

Life Interests and Reversions .. 

46,708 4 

0 

Stocks of Scottish Chartered Banks 

28,032 6 

8 

Loans on Personal Security 

89,126 17 

2 

Agents' Balances (since accounted for) .. 

211,763 10 

6 

Interest due and accrued 

26,919 11 

6 

Cash in Bank, on Deposit, and in hand . 

125,108 19 

0 

TOTAL FUNDS (16th November 1874).. 

£4,821,006 17 10 

NOTK .— increase has taken place notwithstanding that Dbath Claims have hrrni 

vatd since 1865 to the amount of Tumt Million VorNDs Stbuhso (£3,309,436), 

being at ifte rate of upwards of £1,200 per BUBIROBE day. 



. Progress of the Company’s Business. 

D UKING the past nine years the Standard Company has placed on its Books upwards of £1,000,000 

uf N< " Asuuivnci's per niinuni, and is the only ofHco in the United Kingdom which during bo m^y oonseoutivo yeoTB— some of 
them »yotti'8 of douht and anxiety in the Assurance world — has upiformly maintained so' laige an amount of pubho support. 

rpHE REVENUE of the Company is upwards of SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS | 

J. per (Otfiftm. , * * * ^ * 

Intending Assurers 

should lodge their proposals with the Seoretartes or Agents of the Oompany at an early date, as proposaU date d after XStb Novemlwg negt 
will not partloipate in the ProUta of the Company until 1881 , , . ‘ 

Standard Lipk Office, Calcutta^ September^ 1876. OEOBQE LUOAS SIEMP, Secy,^ Calcutta Branch. 
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REVIEW OP THE SEA-BORNE TRADE OP BENGAL. 


The total valuo of trade of the several Bengal ports during tho past 
three years is os follows : — 


1 

Calcutta. 

('hittaKuiiK. 1 

Oriasa Ports. 

Total: 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£‘ * 

1872- 78 . 

1873- 74 ... ... ! 

1874- 76 ^ 

47,896,931 

60,137.031 

63,738,214 

661.309 

470,721 

378,101 

259,110 

689,840 

798,389 

4S,7tM).050 

61.203,698 

5J.,9I5,eHJ4 


The following statement shows tho aggregate aminal value of tho 
imports and exports of each port iu the Bengal presidency from 
1871-72 to 1873-74; tho details for 1871-75 of tho minor ports aro 
not available ‘ 



* 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 


s 1 


mited to 
British 
Ports. 

ila 

■1, 

H 

.c- 

C.C 

tU 

B s. 

e’S 

& 

u 

ja-^ 

■Jifi 

1 1 

Pom. 

•S 1 


q 


H 

Ill 

H 

^ § 

pq 



III 

1^ 

|ll 

III 

H 

li 

C- 3 

H 

P 

1^1 


a 

a 

St 

St 

St 

£ 

St 

£ 

* 

OalcmtUh 

47.800.810 

I2.ai2 

7,312,515 

41,.1«»,l»'ll 

lo.isri 

7.7V^,•.*K:l 

40.:i.',N.sio 

0.1. ‘11 

11,.',.11.8„7 

Oliittaiwiif 

BahiMre 

165,003 

32 

350.17-; 

('.1,064 

.106,107 

S,U6tl 

173 

ViS.iVi 

sr.oiT 

2,171 

t'02 

los.u^l 

lOi.y.’U 

Falao Point or Cut- 
tack 

Pooroo 

0.600 


131.015 
SO. 200 

1.101 

NMU 

71 

i(w;,s.ai 
so. 150 

SO.lV.i 

7.0.12 

10(1 

11 0.071 
i7.lWU 

Dtaamrah (a:ib-port 
Of Balanoro) 

2.083 


31,900 

2,107 


4.587 

3,8 IS 


2t.1i*0 

Chaudbftli (sub-port 
of BaUmoro) 




i 


i.01S 



Isi.oiW 

Ohoommiin (sub- 



1,810 




1,200 


2.282 

. port of BalaiKiiv) 







LyohHntm (sub- 
port of Bnlaaore) 



14,378 



10.501 

• 

... 

11,784 

OiMOM (sub-port 
^Babum) ... 

Hirtlia of 

^BahMOfri).., 
Booburnrekha (sub- 



* ... 

1,001 

73 

1,019 



1.238 

471 

1,508 



... 

, . 1,730 

, 1,247 

2,430 

port of BslMoro) 
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Tho Boa-bomo trade of tho port of Calcutta, of Chittagong, and of 
the Orissa porta, will be separately oonsidorod. 


THE PORT OP CALCUTTA. 


Ommtin(j the salt ilntic.s, tlio cnslenis (rnnsactioiis of tlie port of 
OalfMitta show an im reaso iu duty restoring the total 

under this heacl to tlie aniniiiit rceeiMul in 1S71-7‘J and lM7‘J-7d. 

Tlie value of trade, fidif iiiillioii.s sterling, shows an increase of 
millions, following on an increase in lS7d-7 1 oi millions over 
tho pn'ceding v^ar. ddie incren.'^o is in the imports, which amount in 
round nunihers to ‘25 inillions, against !20J millions in 1873-74. More 
than four million a of tho imports arn duo to hnllion and apecio, and 
i‘‘2,l51,Sl).S rcpr(‘sent the value of the rice iiniantcd on Uovoriiment 
.and private account. On tiio other hand, them was a decrease of rather 
more than 4 per cent, in the cvjiorta, wliicli fell from nearly 30 
inilliona to a little more thay inilliona. Tho total valuo of the 
ex|K)rta and imports of ( aleutta diuang the past throe years is as 
folio w^s : — 


1872-73 


1873- 74 

1874- 75 


j El port ‘i. 

Inipol'tH. 

Total. 

i 4- 

1 Jb 

£ 

. £ 

2y.9(t8,937 

17,08(1,901. 

,47^95,931 

j 2y,895,83() 

20,241J92 

60,187.(«1 

' 28,028.31)2 

] 

1 

2.1,109.962 

63,738,214 


Export 7;v/f/c.— Tho following atatement show'a tho exports of the 
principal articles of trade from Calcutta to iilaeea beyond Hritish India 
during tho past three years, ami tho lluctuation of trade during the 
past year : — 

Valuf' e/’ExroTiT.s hf'f/onrl Bnti.sh Judin. 



1872 73. 

1873.74. 

1871*75. 


Opium 

£ 

.6.(113,206 

£ 

6.606,12(1 

£ 

.5. .53 1.2] 1 

£ 

2S.7S6 iiicrc.iKC. 

,Tut(* 

1.127.9 13 

3,.|3.5..M3 

3.2 11,991, 

190,619 ib’crcnsc. 

Tmligo 

2.(599, 12n 

2.(;2s,'»]o 

1 9sl (loo 

nm.mi 

]|uU‘s ttiul skins 

1,81.6,.V)7 

1.7 .'m.S 91 

2.0.1.1.996 

27(),lo4 increase. 

T.a 

l,r,() 7 .. 6 (;i 

; )./ 30,7^1)15 

1.906 s;i2 

176. 6(50 . ,, 

nice 

1. as.'. 170 

; l.:5.'i2.29a 

1.0|S,66(i 

303,7.34 'decrease. 

Dil-sccils 

1.12n.‘M55 

t 1.397. .31 7 

1.931.7(;6 ! 

1 631, (I.S iiicrcaHc. 

]\uw .silk 


1 1,131,296 

7iV2,l 13 ' 

1 372 162 decrease. 

(\>llon 

1,779.12'.» 

1 7715.772 

623.1.99 

263.073 

(Jiniuy-bags, Ac. 

Js7,li9 

! IU.6MI 

22.1,0) 19 

78.129 increase. 

8iiUpcfro 

52 i.nl2 

-169,12.5 

491,338 

32,213 

T « »bncco 

71,601. 

! 9l,76ii 

lst,272 1 

S‘‘,6in 

tfiiRur 

Inni.n-rubbcr 

182.45(3 

-132,279 

l(d.oo7 

31,272 decrease. 

M3.(;9l 

116,7.54 

9i;,i;2o 

19.131. 

S;i ffb'ivcr 

92.207 

76.H90 

7 1 ,77.5 

1.116 

llullion and specie ... 

8(5, 180 

437,510 

798,181 

300,911 incre.ase 

S 


Tho most imporjant articles of o\]iort in the order of tlu'ir value, 
including nil the art h'les simt to both Knieigii and Iiidi.in ports, am 
ojiium, jute, indigo, ]iid(*8 and skin.s, ti'ji, ri« e, gnnnie.s uml gunn\ - 
V‘h»tli, oil-seeds, 'raw cotton, sugar, saltpi.l re, hctclunt.'^, l.ic, whiMit, 
tohaeco, and India-ruhher. The I’nited Kingdom carrie.. oif tho larg(‘st 
quantity of the exports, or about 33 j»cr emit., c\r<q>t in tlio case fd* 
gunnies and beteluuts, of which I’cgu ami Briti sh Jml.'an ports are the 
largest oousumers. Excluding opium, China takes about 17 per cent. 
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of tho exports, mainly in tho Bhapo of raw cotton, saltpetre, manufac- 
tures of jiito, 1111(1 castor-oil. Franco taken aliout 4 per cent, of the 
total c.xports, consist in^j principally of saltpotre, tohacoo, hides and 
skins, raw e(4ton, and lao. Tlio Straits Settlements take manufactures 
of jute and het(jlnuts; the I'ersinn triilf takes ri('o and indij^o ; Ceylon, 
riee, vep^etables, oil, and jute; Mauritius, rice and saltpotro; Adon, rieo, 
twist, jut(', hides and skins, tohruvio, and indigo. 1’he trade with 
Am(‘rica and Australia is not iced further on iu this article. 

It is said that a part of the e\]inrtR from Bengal hy sailing 
vessels is, however, not really destined for tho United Kingdom, hut 
finds its way fiMiii I’cugal to the (Vintint'ut in vessels which clear 
* nominally for the Unit(Ml Kingdom, Imi (^all at Briii.sli ports for orders, 
on receipt of whicli they prociooil to their foreign destinations, — 
Antwerp, Bremen, llamhnrg, Odessa, and olsowli(*ro. If foreign prices 
arc higher or moro roniunerative tlian those ruling in the United 
Kingdom, tlie cargo is d('spatclicd accordingly to one or other of tho 
continental or Am('‘rie«an ])orts. In tlin meantime tho vessel is entered 
among tho sliip[»ing arrivals, with its destination ns “ Awaits.** Jt is 
not known what proportion of tho cargoes exported from Bengal hy 
tho United Kingdom in nialily finds its way to tho Coniinont and 
America, hid it must ho eonsiderahle. 

A consideration of tho exports of opium is oxcludod from this 
review. 

Juto has risen from being a comparatively uuimportant article of 
com me reo to take tho first position iu tho Calcutta trade list. It ie 
known that even in tlio last century there wero exports of juto to 
Europe, but tho shipments wero so insignificant that no separato 
accounts were kept in tho Custom House. In tho year I82S-2t) a 
separate head was assigned, and tho exports amonutod to 18 tons, 
valued at In Die year 1835-80 the exports were 021 tons, and 

tho value aunniiiled to £3,004. It was not till eight years later that 
the exports rca(die(l even fivo lakhs in value. In lM.30-51 tho cultiva- 
tion was largely oxtmidod, and 29,1311 tons wito exported, valued at 
£197,071. Tho cultivation appears then to have gone on steadily 
ineroasing, and fivo years afterwards the exports worn valued at moro 
than 32 lakhs ; in 1858-59 they were over 50 lakhs, and iu 1801-05 
they exceeded 102 lakhs. From this year the trade d('cliuecl some- 
what to 18(i8-09, but it then ineroased again enormously, and reached, 
in 1872-73, the largo total of 307,781 tons, valued at £1,127,913. A 
Bhortoj* crop in 1873-74 brought tlie value down to a little under tliroo 
million# a^l a half. In 1874-75 tho value has again boon rediieod to 
throo milliona and a quarter. Tliis sudden ehc(»k in tho trade is attri- 
butable to ovor-prodnetion, and partly to inferior brands having got 
into the market under the influence of high prices, which eni’Ouraged 
the cultivators to extend tlicir crops at the sacrifice of quality. The 
principal countries imjiortiiig juto aro tho United Jungdom, Nortli 
Americ a, Bombay, and Kranco, The otheu* ports to whioli juto is sent 
are Amsterdam, Australia, tln^ Onpo, Ceylon, China, Italy, Madras, 
iV(gu, the mraiis Settlements, and Trieste. 

Meuufiictures of jut<( show a considerable increase of 17 per cent., 
wlii(4i is mainly with tlie countries of Singapore and China. Forty 
yi’urs ago the value of the traih? in gunnies and gunny-el(»th amounted 
to only two and a halt lakhs; it then increased ra]>i(lly till 1855-50, 
and for 10 years averagf^d more or less half a million. In 1872-73 the 
value exceeded three-quarters of a million, and next year exceeded ono 
milTion. Tho primary trade is to British Indian ports. Bombay, 
Madras, and Biinnah, take far tlie largest portion of the exports. Tho 
foreign trado is mainly witli the countries of North America, 8iraits 
Settlements, and Australia. 

TIk' (h^croase in the valuo of indigo in tho past year is dtio to 
short crops, chiefly aseribablo to the drought in Tirhoi^t, Sanin, and 
tfiiumpturun, where tho outturn was less than 19,000 factory maunds, 
agaiiust ail usual outturn of about 50,000 or 60,000 maunds. The 
total outturn wjis 25 per cent, short of the crop of 1873, and little 
more tliau half tho crop of the great season of 1872. Altliough in 
Ih iigal proper the urea of indigo lands is now much reduced, in Bohar 
it has iricr('a.M(»d, ami tlie total annual outturn and export of tho country 
is now liardly less upon^aii average* than it was thirty years ago. The 
year 1814-15 is the greati'st year on record ; in that year tho exports 
wiTii 1,69,228 maumls, valm*d at £3,191,691 : in 1872-73 the exports 
wore 1,92,800 maunds, valued at £2,704,080. The average eiylort 
may m)w bo said to be ahout 1,00,000 maunds, valued at nearly two 
and a half millions sterling. During the last .thirty years the best 
indigo years have Ix'on 18 J3 (1,60,228 maunds), 1844 (1,29,483 
maunds), 1848 (1,24,000 maunds, following tho great inundation of 
tlie previous year, when tho outturn liad been only 92,000 maunds), 
1855 (1,23,552 raauiulH), ami 1872. In tho last of thouo years the 
grout crop was attributable to the fertilization of the soil by tho inunda- 
tion of 1871. The smallest exports were in 1861-02, being 68,710 
maunds, valued at £ 1 ,099,800. A t this time there was a great ^pression 


in indigo cultivation, consequent on tho disturbances of the two previous 
years. It is sinoo 1 808-09 that the valuo of indigo ‘has gone up, 
and that tho value of the trade has regularly increased in comparison 
with tho quantity. The exports of 1874-7^5 wore 74,083 maunds, 
being somewhat in excess of the quantity that was exported *ln 1861-62 ; 
but the value in tliat year was only £1,099,800, against £1,981,609 
in 1874-75. The United Kingdom now takes about three-fifths of the 
Bengal indigo, Franco about one-eighth, North Ameriea and Trieste 
about one-fifteenth each, and Bombay and tho Gulfs a comparatively 
small quantity. , 

H ides and ‘skins take tho next place in tfiio catalogue of exports, 
averaging for the hi^t three years about If millions in value. Tho 
trade in slaughtered hides is conducted hy Mahomedans, and is a matter 
of keen business. Dacc^a, Cuttack, Midnaporo, Burdwan, Pumoah, 
Patna, and Dnrbhuuga, are tho principal centres of tho trade in the 
interior of those provinces. Tho oxpoits from Calcutta during the past 
four years are as follow : — 




Skim. 


No. 

No. 

1871-73 

7,671,120 

3,118,481 

1872-73 

7,(X13.396 

2,785,109 

1878-74 

6.852,216 

2,502.704 

1874-76 

6,610,206 

3.118,031 


Forty years ago the valuo of these exports was ten lakhs ; in six 
years it liad j»son to twenty lakhs; in .1850-51 it w^as thirty lakhs; in 

1 861- 62 it was sixty-four lakhs ; in 1 867-68 it was ninety- two lakhs. It 
then rose rapidly above a million sterling to its present average. The 
United Kingdom, North America, Italy, Trieste, and Franco, are tho 
main consumers. 

'Fea calls next for consideration, ns it is now fast assuming a place 
which will make it tho second most important export from Calcutta. 
In 1839-40 its value was about ono and a half lakhs, and there was no 
notow^orthy improvement before 1855-56, when the value was nearly 
four and a half lakhs. In three years it had nearly doubled, and in 

1 862- 63 it stood at oigbtoon lakhs. This progress continued, and iu 
1807-68 the value was over sixty-eight lakhs. Since then tho further 
increase has been most rapid, and the value of tea has reached the present 
point of nearly two millions sterling, with every prospect of increase. 

Tho following table shows the exports and valuation of tea from 
Calcutta during the past fifteen years, including both China and India 
teas. Tho re-exports of China tea ore a very small item of the whole 
total : — 



&> 

£ 


91 

£ 

1800-01 

... 1,426.200 

163,084 

18(58-69 

... 11,490,630 

860,441 

1801-02 

... 1.8GO.080 

144,190 

]8(i!>-7() 

... 12.747,961 

1,016,978 

l8(;2-()3 

... 2,0.31,810 

180,130 

1870-71 

... 13.191,256 

1,083,602 


... .^,027,700 

22li,I82 

1871-72 

... 17.238,862 

1,368.868 

1801-05 

... :i, .310,080 

273,476^ 

5872-78 

... 17.750,328 

1,623.627 

ISO, .5-00 

4,i7iM0O 

220,500 

' 1878-74 

... 19,289,8,59 

1,693,664 

1800 07 

... 6,959,171 

3(J2.703 

1874-76 

... 21 ,097,641 

1^23,533 

1807-08 

... 8,634,040 

083,007 





Tho Collcotor of Customs is not able to state tho extent of exports 
of lea from China to the United Kingdom in Into years, but he believes 
that it amounts to about eight times the quantity of the Calcutta 
exports. Tlie United Kingdom has a virtual monopoly of the tea trade 
with British India at present. 

The effects of the scarcity upon tho rice trade have, as might have 
been expected, boon very considerable. The following abstract of the 
export trade of rice from Calcutta, Orissa, and Chittagong during the 
past throe years will show what the general results have been : — 


SlaUment showing the export trade in Ei6b from Bengal during the 
years 1872-73, 1873-74, 1874-75. . 



1872-73. 

1873.7*. 

1874-7a. 


Tons. 

£ 

Tong. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

From Calcutta ... 
„ OrisNa Ports. 
Chittagong... 

40l,7i»9 

24,031 

•»3,669 

2.412,882 

68,219 

882.846 

238,700 

63.070 

60,309 

1,669,007 

231,042 

816,496 

196,843 

64,456 

41,076 

1,661,39$ 

311,306 

362,348 

Total ... 

,619,489 

3,868,977 

332,048 

2,216,544 

302.375 

‘2,124,951 


. It will be seen that there has been a remarkable decrease in the 
exports of rice Calcutta and Chittagong, attributable to tho 
scarcity ; while, on tho other hand, in oonsequenoo of a favourable harvest 
in Orissa, the value of the rice exports from that province advanced 
from Wow seven ^hs to twenty-turee lakhs^ and from twentj»thfee to 
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fchirty-ono lakhs iir'tho course of the three years. The eonaunilrig 
countries principally alfootod have been the Mauritius, United Kingdom, 
Persian Onlf, West India Islands, Ceylon, and China. Mxporls U> tlio 
United Ki^dom, rersiun Gulf, and Ceylon have fallen oil largely, 
and the China trade has almost entirely ceased. Thoro has be(m Homo 
decrease also in the ([uantitios supplied to the Mauritius and the Wost 
India Islands, The Mauritius and Coylon had recourse to (Jrissa ports, 
but tho supplies they obtained there, tliough largo in coTnjmrisoii with 
the trade of Orissa, were small as compared with their ordinary trans- 
actions with Calcutta. • 

The value of rice exported from (yaleutta reached its highest point 
in the year 1864-05, viz. ^four and onc-oighth millions sterling. Fort^jf 
years ago its value was as low as .£*200,000, hut it steadily iiuireasod, 
till in ten years it oxcooded lialf a million. It then dccn'asod ; but 
twenty years ago, in 1855-56, it exceeded ono million. For the next 
nine years thorn was a further Bt^a<ly iiic.rcaSo. Tiio trade thou fell olf 
agaiii) but it still retains * tho high averago of about two luillious 
sterling.. 

The exports of rice during tlio past two years have been exeeptumal. 
The total exports iu l87‘2-7d, wliich was a good ordinary year, amounted 
to 401,799 tons; iu 1876-74 tiny amounted to 228,760 tons; in 1874-7o 
they amounted to 196, H4 6 tons. In 1861-65, the year preceding the 
Orissa famine, when tho oxports were the largest on rceord, the total 
was 600,000 tons, and on tho av('rago they may 1)0 said now to amount 
to 350,000 tons, or about ten uiilliuns of mauiids aiinuaUy. 

The prmmrtion of rico that leaves Cahaitta for InMian ports is 
enormous. It ordinarily amounts tol.)oiwe(ai 150,000 and200,0()0 tons. 
In 1864-65 it amounted to 290,000 tons ; but immodialdy after the 
Orissa famine, it fell off in an ‘equally oxtrcmio proporfion. At least 
throo-quartors of this amount go to Ilomhay, and some 30,000 or 
40,000 tons go to Madras. 'Pho exports to Indian ports were only 
46,879 tons in 1873-74, and 60,632 tons in 1874-75. Tho Bengal 
exports iu this respect form a very remark ahhf contrast to those of 
British Burmah, which province does not altogether export more than 
oight or ten thousand tons to Indian ports during tlio year. 

The English and European exports on the contrary are very small, 
not exceeding 50,000 tons in tho year, ns against 160,000 or^500,000 
tons from British Burmah. In ltj73-74 tlio exports were 46,575 tons; 
in 1874-75 they were 25,701 tons. 

The export to China is very indiflbront iu ordinary years, though 
itms stimulntod in an extraordinary manner during the years 1862 
to 1865, when thoro was generally a s<‘areity in the rieo-prodiiemg 
oountries of tho East, and es{»eeially in (hiiua. Thoro are fcAV laets lu 
tho history of tho rico trade more worthy of observal ion than that, when 
there was famine in China eleven years ago, the ordinary action (>f 
trade threw half a million tons of rico into the country from Imjalities 
beyond sea, which do not usually export to China, in order to relievo the 
distress. Tho port of (Jnlentta export# very little to the ht rails bettle- 
monts, which arc naturally supplied from morn neighbouriug localities. 
It exports largely to tho I’oi’sian and Arahuni Gulfs, hoiiuj 30,066 or 
40,000 tons. Calcutta and Cliitlagong comhined su])ply tho IMauritius, 
Boui-bon, and tho AV'est Indies with all t heir rice. Bengal also, upon 
au average, supplies about half tlio rice imported into Ccylnn and 
the neighbouring islands. The following stutements sliowwhcneo these 
importing places derived their supplies of rieo during tho year J8i2-<3, 
which may he ffbeept^d as an ordinary year, and during 1874-7o . 


Btatement o/ ojeporta of Ition into Cvylony Minniiiua^ Bourbon^ JFi'a/ 
Indies, and ihv Gulfs durhtff 1872-73. 


1 

Ceylon. j 

MuuritiuH. 

itniirboli. 

W'rnt InilicH. 1 

OlillH. 

- 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Toll.?. ! 

Tons. 

From Calcutta 

2S.479 

10.3,120 

5 . 59:1 

2 b928 

.05.502 

„ Chittagong 


17,726 

1,616 

3/JCO 


„ OrisRa 

871 






„ Madras 

81,120 

C05 

202 

. 120 

2,586 

H Bombay... 

22 



* 


• 

16,409 

Sindh 






1,620 

> 1 . Buzmah 

fiS8 




571 

2.316 

Total 

152,452 

121,761 

7.ill 

39,688 

68,131 


Statement of e.rjxirh of Rice info Cct/lon, Mauritius, Bourbon, If^e.st 
Indies, and the Gulfs dunjuj 187 1-75. 




IVylou. 

MuuritiiH. 

1 ltuuib‘)ii. 

1 W ftt Imlu v. i Uullti. 

' _ _ 1 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

j T<.>iis. 1 

From Calm ha 

4,706 

4i.:U'7 

3,0117 

jc.i'.i:) : 2 r,,s, 5 s 

„ rhiltiigoiig 

17,362 

15,883 


:i ''2 ' ... . 

„ Orissa .. 

3,036 

7.116 


Ud 

„ Aladixas .. 

1 

1 





„ Bombay j 

1 



1 





N»‘t at pri'hcnt I 


,, Sindli .. j 

' 


iivaihdilc. 

1 

„ Burmah . 1 

J 



i -1 



Bctigal rieo finds its way wherever Bengal eoolirs emigrate, and 
no other rice, secans able (o eumpetowitli it iu the market. In onunary 
years Burmah (ln(‘s not export one single ton of ri(‘<} to tho l^Iauritius. 

Tho rice exported fioiii Cahaitta is divided broadly iiitf) three 
(jualities,— tahlo rice, hallani, and moonghy. Of lliese (pialilies table 
rico is of (‘(uir.sc tho best. All i»arts of Bengal and Behar n\>o supply 
their quota of table rice, though it is belifjved that the districts (d 
Northern J’eng.nl onlinarily sup[dy tho largest proportion. Balhim 
i.s mostly B ickergunge and KastiTU Ih'iigal rice: tho nann* may be 
suppos('(i lo be <lci’ive<l Irom the Uhittag(>ug boats of peculiar eonstriKJ- 
tiou in which tho rice is I'iirrled, ('alle<l ballam boats. 4. ho moonghy 
is common or iufeibu’ rice. To the Llnitod Kingdom tho exuorts in 
llie ]urg(‘st proportion are (d’ table rico ; ami similarly tf) Bomnay ami 
Australia, wIhto the rice is intomled, in tlie first imstauee, as food for 
Furopoans, tho rice export (*i I irom Cahaitta is table rieo. lo tb© 
Mauritius, liowcver, the experts nro ballam and moonghy, being in 
tbo prop()rtif»i\ of 17>0 to)is of ballam and 7o of moonghy to 15 tons 
of table rice, and the same to the Bombay and tbo West Indies. To 
tho »S(mits, to Java, to tlie ]\ra]div(*8 and Laeeadives, to (eyloii, to 
Madras, and tlio Coroinamhd (Jouht and to tlio (iiJls, the export is 
almo.st entirely in ballani j'ico. 

The following t.alile will allow siieeiucfly and exactly tlu‘ general 
offoet of tho fainiiio on the rice cxjiorts: — 

Slateinrtit showing the total evports of Rn n from Calruftu, moutb bg 
month, during 1872-1875. 

I ! lO. l''7L 


January 
Frhruary ... 
March ... 
April 
M uy 
June 
July 
Auj^u-st 
Sc pi cm her 
October 
Novell I her . 
Deecuihcr 


T« >11 


Ui ),:ioo 
L7,‘2liy 


r 


■ii.7i;i 
:7.:io”» 
‘J7.0SO 
LM;,or>s 
in. I ) 7 s 
i7,ior» 

in, us 

21.:js5 

io. 2:is 

20.o();i 




.11,:JOO ^ G2.771 

U'..s2i. I 0 

20 , .‘{.s; 

7.171 . 

7.hf , 
r,.]o7 
2.122 ! 

0,072 

7.011) 

37, 713 


*.Tlie priiieipal minor Bengnl ports are ( ’liitlugong and Bundry 
PTiiall ports, fiueh as ‘False rolnt, Bahison*, ('liMiulbali, tV:e.,* along 
tjic coast of .Ojrissa. There was also till recently a .‘mall ]ifut in the 
iSumlorbunB of Jossore, called Morrellgungo, th(‘ exj'ort.s of which 
were included in tlioenst<uuB returns of the ])ort of Fal( utta. Morrell- 
gungo was established as a port in 1870, mid was rndy open from tlio 
Jst of October of oacli year to tho 30th April in the succeedings 
one. 4,082 tons of rioo worq exported during the season of 1872-73 
from Morrellgungo for tho Maniitina and Ccyl'^ n, and 1,322^ ton 
were exported iu 1873-74 ; siuco that year tho port bus been closed. 
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In the annexed tiihln aro shown ihe detailed exports of rice by sea from 
Chittagong and Orissa during the years 1^^72-73 and 1874-75: — 


Stattment shelving the exports of Rice from Chittagong and Orissa 
during 1872-73 and 1874-75. 


Fbox Chittaooko. 

From Obirsa. 


1M72-73. 

1874-7fi. 


1872-73. 

1874-75. 


Tons. 

Toni. 


Toni. 

Tona. 

I. -To EoRont— 



I. To Eunom- 



II.— To AUhRICA- 



II.' To America— 



WoHt liHlm 

S.900 

m 




III.—To Afbica— 



III.— To ArMlCA— 



Mnuntliii 

liuurbuii 

17.72ft 

l.ftlft 

. l6,fWS 
0:i3 

Mauritiua 

liourbon 


7.446 

Total ... 

ltf.342 

in.HiG 

Total 


7.446 

IV.-ToAbia- 



IV.-To Abia— 



A<lt'n 

C«iUnti 

MalUivoii, Ac 

213 

40,070 

625 

17.«:«5! 

»io.i 

Aden ... 1 

Oylon 

MnIdtvdN. Ac. 

Gulf* 

654 

817 

204 

8.036 

692 

107 

Ti»tal 

41.615 

18,550 

ToUl 

871 

4.180 

Total to PoreiRii Port*... 
Total ti Indian Porta .. 

ft4.Hl7 

28,774 

85,748 

6.600 

Total to Foroigii P«»rtii 
Total to Indian Porta 

871 

16,178 

11.685 

1.H.777 

Grand total of ex porta 
fn)ni Cliittfifaong 

03.601 

41,338 

Grand total of ciporta 
from OrissA 

10,049 

20.412 


Oil-seeds, divided into the main heads of lin, po})py, teel, mustnnl, 
and rape, show, taken together, an inoreaso of 38 per cent, in tlio 
exports of 1874-75. In tiio previous year there had been a largo 
increase also. Tlie facts thus fully bear out the anticipations expressed 
by the Board of Revenue in the last year's report regarding the 
revival of the seed trade. Linseed is exported to an extent of about 
five times as large as the other four kinds of oil-seeds put together. 
Tho value of the exports of linseed now exceed one million sterling. 
In 1840 the value was about two lakhs. In 1851 it was a quarter of 
a million, m 1862 it was threo-quartors of a million, and in 1864-65 it 
exceeded a million. The trade then slightly dcelined, but in 1870-71 
it reached its highest point of one and three-llftlis millions. The main 
oouBumiug oonutries are North America and the United Kingdom: 
and Calcutta has a strong competitor in Russia in exporting to both of 
these countries Poppy-seed showed also in 1873-74 a largo increase, 
and in 1874-75 the value of the exports amounted to twenty- two 
lakhs, or a further increase of 34 per cent. Great Britain takes 
about three-quarters of the whole quantity exported, and France 
nearly all the rest. The (Collector of Customs states that tho seed is 
used largely in mixing with olive oil, and also for lighting purposes 
and for mixing with paint. Mu8tard-8(3ed and rape-seed and teel-seed 
show also an increase. The figures of tho export of mustard-seed 
show most extraordinary fluctuations year hy year: in one year 
the trade will almost cease, and in the imxt amount in value to over 
ton lakhs of rupees. It appears that mustard and raj»e-seod, which 
were formerly distinct articles of trade, have of late years passed 
through the Calcutta markets under cither name, much at ilio caprice 
of tho trader. 

Raw ooti(Ji is at tho head of those articles of which tho present 
value is less than one million ; but till within the last two years it 
oooupiod a much higher position in tho export trade. Forty years ago 
its value was over sixty-two lakhs, but it tlieu declined greatly, reaching 
in 1849-50 the low point of two and a quarter lakhs. In 1850-51 there 
was a sudden increase to a quarter of a million ; it then fell again ; it 
was only one lakh in 1857-58, and only Rs. 41,000 in 1858-59. There 
was then a rise, and in^ 1862-63 the" value rose enormously to one and 
a half millions. After some fluctuations the value rose to three and a 
half millions in 1871-72. Since thou there has been a rapid deoline in 
tho exports from Calcutta, which is attributable to some extent to the 
faot thoft Bunplies which formerly went by Calcutta are now attracted to 
Bombay. The wliole of the produce exported from Calcutta is the 
produce of Northern and Western India, and is not-jgrown in Bengal. 
The present main consuming oouniries, in order of importance, are 
Great Britain, China, France, and Italy. The weak and uncertain 
oharacter of the export trade during the earlier years shown above is 
due to the faot that the exports were confined to China, where ihtemal 
changes from time to time affeoted the eommeroe of country ^atlv. 
The deoreaae in the ourrent year is entirely in the exports to Chma, the 


exports to other countries showing rather an increase. There is little 
prospect, however, of the exports from India of raw cotton showing an 
morease, as experience has shown that the short-stapled article of this 
country cannot compote successfully with the American supply. 

The exports of raw silk, it will be seen, have fallen off by 32 
per cent. A steady decline in the Bengal troide has set in, which is 
sup])lementod by increased importations, chiefly from China. Different 
views have been advanced to account for this staraation. Some 
consider that tho cause of tho decline is to be found in the languishing 
condition of the silk industvy, as well as in tho deterioration of the sill 
produced ; others attribute the falling off in the trade to obstinacy on 
the part of native workers in silk in demanding too high prices in the 
face of the active competition with Bengal silk whioli was sent in from 
Europe, Japan, and China. Bengal silks are less appreciated, and 
fetch considerably lower prices than other silks in the European 
market, because of their ■jpeneral inferiority in point of quality, not 
only to those of Europe, but also to those ot China ; and it is believed 
to bo the case that exportations from China and Japan to- Europe 
have recently much increased. 

Sugar. stands now very much where it was forty years ago, at an 
average value of about half a million. There was a great rise in 
1840-41, when the value of the trade reached over one and a half 
mil lions. This high value was preserved for more than twelve years, but 
recently it has receded The exports ore almost entirely to Bombay. 
There is a f>4iing off in tlie current year's exports that affects mainly 
the market of the United Kingdom. 

Saltpetre shows a steady improving trade from 1830 to 1860, and 
in 1862- (>^l tho value of the exports came to nearly 84 lakhs. There 
has siiuje been n gradual decline — tho annual average now being only 
42 lakhs — attributable to the imposition of a heavy export duty of 
Rs. 2 a maund. Those engaged in tho trade were induced by the 
oonsoqueut rise in cMjst to look for some substitute, and this they 
suooeeded in finding. There is a small increase of 7 per oent. in the 
ciuTont year, hut there appears but little likelihood of any recovery 
of the exports 'above tlie present point, although the duty was 
removed in 1866. The exports are to the United Kingdom, China, 
Mauritius, and France. 

Betelnuts show a small trade befora the year 1854-55, in whioh 
year the value rose to more than half a lakh. There has since been 
an increase, until in tho year 1873-74 the value of the exports 
amounted to £300,000. The ©xporis are entirely to Fegu and to British 
Indian ports. 

Lao— although the export of dye, shell and button lao, in which 
it mostly leaves (Jaloutta, is a monopoly of Bengal — has never reached 
a higher point than £315,000. At this value it stood in 1866-66. 
Tho average quantity exjiorted since 1860 has been about 50,000 owts* ; 
.the average value of the trade ha# been about a quarter of a million. 
In 1874-75 tlio exports show an increase of less than 2 per oent. 
The main oousumiug countries are the United Kingdom, North 
Amerioa, and France. 

Wheat shows, from 1836 to 1855, an average export in quantity 
of about 15,000 cwts., and an average value of about £20,000. In 
1855-56 the value first attained the oonsidorable amount 6f £100,000 ; 
and although the total quantities decreosod, the vfilue remained fairly 
stationary for tho next thirteen years under the influence of high 
prices. 1869-70 was a very exceptional year, in which the value of toe 
exports fell to a little over .£20,000. In January 1873 the duty on 
wheat was removed, and tho year 1873-74 showed an export of more 
than 700,000 owts., valued at about £192,000. In 1874-76 the exports 
w^er© 282,722 cwts., valued at £120,501. 

The trade in oil is now a very steady one, and the Collector of 
Customs observes that the eonsuming countries of Great Britain, 
Australia, and China, with some of the British Indian ports, appear 
ready to take all that oau be produced. The value of toe exports of 
vegetable oils was £138,732 in 1873-74, and £187,489 in 1874-76. 

Tobacco, chiefly unmanufactured, is now valued at £184,272, thus 
showing an increase of 93 per oent. on the exports of 1873-74, which 
again showed a very large increase on toe two preceding years. 
T^baooo was ohiefly taken by the United Kingdom, France, Trieste, 
and Gibraltar. The quantity of tobacco exported in 1872-73 was 
170,742 owts. and 812,660 cheroots in number; in 1873-74, 264,293 
owts. and 729,470 cheroots; and in 1874-76^ 363,684 ewt^ and 
1,337^800 cheroots; and the proffressive increase shown in the 
export of this artiole is one of the most satisfactory features of 
the Calcutta export trade. 

India-rubber diows a further dedine. ‘ . The India-rubber trade 
seems first to have attracted attention in 1862 - 68 . The exports are 
sent to the United Kingdom and to North Ametioa. 
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Safflower ehowfl a hardly perceptible decrease, thus corroborating^ 
the anticipation that the domana would oohtiuue, ns “ pallVonino 
has apparently not tho same brilliancy as Bofflower, and is a less 
efieotual dye. 

The exports of bullion ovinco larj^o fluotuaiionB, showing an 
increase in silver and a dccroasc in gold. 'I'ho lliiitc'd Kingdom ro(*oivod 
only £30 in gold, against £38,383 in 1873-74 ; and in silver only £97, 
against £145,000 in 1873-74. (.^oylon, Muurilius, Singnporo, and 
Penang, received £055,402 of silver in the aggregate, against £208,025 
in the previous year. Singapore and Penang nMMuviMb also copper to 
the amount of £0,802, against none in tho previous year. Tlio exports 
on Government account “to foreign j)ort8 show no exports in gold, 
against £30,000 in 1873-74; and in silver tho Government exj>orts 
were none, against none in the previous year. Tho total exports to all 
foreign countries amounted to^£79.s,481, or nearly double tho exports 
of the previous year, and tvtcoeding tho exports of every ^^oar since 
186S-66. No explanation of these phenomena is afforded ; hut it is 
apprehended that the remarkable tluet nations of tlio year are attrihu- 
tahle to the arrangc'menls ma<lo in eousequeuee of tho largo rico 
importations by Govern mont. 

Import Trade . — Tho ])rlncinal imports, in the order of their value, 
are cotton goods, salt, nn4als (chiefly iron and copper), machinery, malt 
liquors, wines, spirits, and woollen gmods. United Kingdom sends 
almost the whole of tho foreign imports, or about 14^ millions ; tlie 
other countries being China (£333,000), the 8traitw- ScttlcmeutH 
(£200,000), France (£13:i,0O0), Australia (£122,000), and America 
(£50*000). The contrihution of China to the import list seareoly exceo<l8 
2 per cent, of the wholo imports ; it consists of cotton and raw silk. 
The Straits Settlements send about per cent, of the imports, chiefly 
tin, from the ricdi mines of iliQ island of Penang. Tho imports from 
Prance come to little more than 1 per cent., consistiug of silk piece- 
goods and wines. 

The following statement will show tho valuo of the principal 
imports into Calcutta from ports beyond British India during the 
past three years : — 


Value of Imports / rom Ports beyond British India during the years 
l«72.73, 1873-74, and ls71-75. 



1872-7?l. 

I& 73 . 74 . 

1874-76. 


Grey cotton goodf 

£ 

C.020,728 

£ 

5,883,108 

£ 

7.4:^9,900 

£ 

1,660,79s increnRe. 

White cotton good s 

l-.628,977 

1,724.367 

1,807.903 

70,464 deoron.se 

Cotton twist 

1,030,248 

* 4.668 

1,100.122 

285, 104 iijorensp. 

Turkey reds 

470.224 

438,943 

670,068 

137,126 

Coloured piece goods . 

80S, 128 

630,532 

494.335 

30,197 clccTcase. 

Total of cotton goods... 

9,900,303 

. 

9,601,608 

ii.30h,:i:m 

1.80(^720 increase. 

Woollen goods 

430,240 

337,626 

270.969 

60,600 derrease. 

Raw silk r. . •• 

7,176 

• 8.461 1 

11,969 

3,6<)8 increase. 

Liquor 

652,804 

697,948 

061.496 

63,617 

Salt 

746.619 

736,091 

702,028 

25,937 

Metals 

890,104 

810.801 

1,176.080 

304,879 • „ 

Machines and machinery . 

1 102,582 

616,241 

5CK),33G 

16,905 decreaBe. 

Coal and other f ucd 

77,088 

170.621 

162,942 

23,079 

Specie and bullion 

1,(KJ0,261 

1,944,600 

2,609,093 

025,033 increase. 

Ooverngiont stores (in- 
cluding rice) 

77,960 

1,797,249 

1,650,800 

210,389 decrease. 


As in the case of the exports of opium, bo tho imports of salt arc 
excluded from consideration in this review. 

Cotton goods, under their several denominations of grey and 
white piece-goods, printed and coloured, Turkey rdl, twist aud yarn, 
occupy the first place in the list of imports. Cotton goods represent 
the value of about half our imports, aud yield tibout five-eighths^ 
of the total import duty on general merchandise, exclusive of salt.’ 
Of this trade tho United Kingdom has the practical monopoly. 'In tho 
course of twenty years the valuo of grey and white goods has, through 
many vicissitudes, traceable to the Indian Mutiny, the Amerivuti War, 
reduotion in price, and over-trading, advanced from 24 millions to SJ 
milliensi which is the average of the last four years. The Collector of 
ICustoms obsOTves that there is a general opinion that during these years 


much injury has been caused by over-trading. There has always been 
a heavy stock on the market, and grey and white goods have, it is said, 
more than any other article, felt tno effects of increased facilities of 
communication by telegraph between Kngland and India. Tho trade 
is thought to have passed the point at which it could ho profitably 
carried ou with duo regard to tlio actual requirements of tlio part of 
India wliidi draws its sujiplics from Calcutta. Itoeently, however, 
there am signs which show that tho imports will gradually fall to a 
point uioro nearly rejuesontiug tho domaiuls of consumers. 

The trade in printed and coloured goods stood in 1874-75, after a 
series of tluet nations, at about tho saino point as it had stood in* * 
1S.5!)-G0, and nt jiliout half tho valuo it had reaelied in lS(>7-ti8. Over- 
trading in 1SG7 left heavy stocks in the market, and lliero aro still no 
iiidications of a recovery, tho value of last year’s transactions having 
again fallen to tho extent of 7 percent. It would bo a matter of 
eongralulalion if this decline, eoujded as it is with a dorreaSo up to 
38 por cent, in tho exports of raw colion, a]id Avith a largo inonuase of 
43 per cent, in the inij)ortation of twist and yarn, could bo traced to 
any extension in liengal of tho native eotton-fuaunfaelnring imlustry. 
3'hc fact, however, remains that, taking all ])ieco-g()t)ds together, tho 
result is a net iueroaso of 18 por cent, over last year’s imports. 

The trachi in woollen goods, eonfmod also almost iMitirely to tho 
United Kingdom, has e.onsidonihly muro than doubled itself during tho 
p.ast period of fifteen years, and now stands at something over a 
quarter of a inillion sterling. Tho trado BU]»pUns broadcloth, hlankots, 
braitls, meltons, and various doseriptions of goods, flaniiols and 
merinoos, ^c. Tlio d(?creaso observable in tho imports is probably duo 
to the aeeuniulatinn of stock of 1H72-73. 

3'h(‘ro is an inorcaso iii the importation of raw silk, which is 
mainly derivetl from Cliina. 

spirits, wines, and malt liquors, show an ineroaso, following on a 
decrease in tlie previous year. Spirits are supplied from the United 
Kingdom and Franco. The United Kingdom supplies about four-fifths 
of the wine ; France tho remainder, chiolly in the class of (dareis. The 
TJnited Kingdom sends all tho malt liquor. lu tho ooursi^ of tho past 
lift eon years the value of each class of liquor has steadily increased, 
viz. spirits, from £100,000 to £200,000; wines, from .1*02, 5t)0 to 
£250,000; and malt linuor, from £125,000 to £106,600. The greater 
part of tho wines has always consisted of claret, sherry, champagne, 
and port in tho above ordiT. 

Metals, which up to fivo years ago averaged a million sterling, 
sud<lonly fell in lM7(J-7l to half a million. Fn tho punt year 1874-75 
there Avas, however, uii increase of 42 ])or c(uit., as compareil Avitli 
the ju'CAUous year, ehiefly in iron and (M)j)per from the Uinted 
King<lom. Tim eo])per supplies aro also drawn from Australia, ' 
China, and Japan. Tin from Fonaug also shows large Iransaelions. 
3’he trado in metals, excluding railway materials, after striking 
tluetiiations, is now almost at the point at which it stood fifteen 
years ago. A similar remark is applicable to ma<-bincry. Tbere luia 
Leon a slight decline in tho imports of maohinery during tho past year, 
ft>llu\\ing on tim great increase of the previous j’oar, oeeasioneil 
by tho OHtablishmeiit of jut o-spinniiig mills, ooiton-millH, uml 
bydiaulic-presses, and to the increased use of machinery in tea ami 
indigo factories. 

Following on the favourable results of last year, there has been 
a doenjase in the importation of ooal from England. The quantity 
of coal imported into Calcutta during the past fivo years is as 
follows : — 

Ton«. 


1870.71 
1821-72 
1H72 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 


4 0 : 1,038 
^ 83.666 
48.714 
N 1,8:1 4 
02,767 


It will bo scon that the imports of bullion bavo very larg(3ly 
increased during ^lie ])a8t year. Tho inorcose is ascribed to dispatches 
of silver from GerTnaiiy, amounting to millions, which followed the 
limit. at ion sanetioiRMl by several European countries of the amount of 
snrh silver to bo taken by their mints during tho 3'ear. Tho imj>ort8 
on Government aeeount Avere all from British Indian ports, mostly 1‘rom 
Madras, and amounted to £967,800. Tho total imports from all 
countries beyond' Britmli, India amounted to £2,569,693, whii lf barely 
exceeds half .the avot’age imports of tho years from 1M67 to 1871, 
although it is rather more tliau double the imports of the year 1872-73. 
Tho grand total of tho gold imported in tho past year amounted to 
£651,»040, and. of silver to £1, {>18, 152. 

As in 1873-74, so in 1874-75, the very largo importation of 
rice on Government account is to be included among Government 
consignments. The total value of rioe imported by Governraont 
from the foreign port of Saigon amounted in 1874-75 to £318,869. 
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Tho followin|y statemout shows the importations of rice into Oaloutta 
during tho two oxoeptional years 1873-74 and 1874-75 : — 

Import ai ion of Rice into Calcutta^ 1873-74 and 1874-75, 



ox GoVKHXtfEXT ACCOUNT. 

On PRIVATH ACCOUNT. 


Amount. 

Value. 

Amoutit. 

Valeo. 

9 

iH7a-7i. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

i 

! £* 

From foreign ports and other 
preside III* ifs 

From IJeiigul ports 

171,844 

10,888 

i,.mi5i 

85,998 

6,068 

18,143 

! 

1 4<),419 

1 136.161 

Total 

182.732 

1,460,1 19 

23,211 

1 176.6(K) 

1871-75. 

I'Vom foreign ]>»»rts niul other 
presideneies .. 

From IJeiigul p«)rts 

^146,644 1 
1.621 

1 

1,226,016 

36,7.36 

114.7;13 

.32,903 

i 

i 

1 928.231 

219,597 

Total 

151,265 

1,262,752 

147.63G 

1,147,828 


Trade u'ifh Afiwrinn.--~T!(i\Lmg an average of the past few years, 
it may bo said that (hileiitta imports from North America an amount of 
goods valued at iibout £60,000, consisting of gums, ioe, oil, and 
timbers; and oxi^orts liides and skins, jute, linseed, indigo, lac, sal t- 
) letro, and I ndi a-rubluir, valued at about two millions sterling. Tho trade 
is a fairly steady one. In 1871-75 .there was an incronso both in 
cxpoits and imports. There was an incroaso in imports, chiefly in 
cotton goods and in mineral oils. Tho value of all the imports 
amounted to £111,272. The value of mineral oils imported last year 
was £45,000, consisting of kerosine and other oils of the same dcrorip- 
tion, of whicli the consumption in Bengal has largely increased of 
late. Tho im[>orts of ice showed a decrease, being 02,400 cwts., 
against 145,000 cwts. in the year 1873-74. There is a falling off In 
exports of rice, valued at £10,000 in 1873-74, and at £1,000 in tho 
past year, attrihutahlo to tho scarcity ; and to tlio same cansn inay bo 
ORcribod the drudiiio in gunnies, whuh wore in great local deiinihd for 
bags for tran{^p()rtiiig rice, and in conscfjueiico roso in price ami 
j»vevmited ex[u)rts. The value of gunny-bags sent to America fell 
IVom £21,048 to £5,080 ; on tlie other hand, fliere was a (3onHidcrnble 
iuoreaso in the exports of the important ifoms of jvito, hides and skins, 
and linseed. 


It must be remembered that the articles of interportal trade are 
all free of duty, and it is remarked by the Collector of Customs that 
the figures of trade cannot be accepted os accurate, so far as they relate 
to free exports. Nothing short of the deputation of a Preventive 
Officer on board every vessel bound to a British Indian port with free 
cargo will enable the Custom llouse to secure absolutely correct 
statistics of this portion of the trade. On board of all vessels bound 
for a foreign port a Preventive Officer is stationed, by wlu)m every 
article passing over the side is carefully tallied; but with vfwisels 
carrying only frjje cargo to British IndiJin ports no such precaution is 
taken. The law leaves it to tlie discretion of the Collector to depute 
a Preventive Ofiicer on board vessels of tho latter class, and hitherto 
tlu3 deputation has been deemed unnecessary in the interests of 
the Govorniueut revenue, and condemned as involving a largo 
expenditure. , 

The, number of vessolf entering the port of Calcutta during the 
]uist four years is us follows 


Vnrf.ofdlViiid. 

Suez Cniial stonmprs ■) „ 

(included in tir»t 
two totals.) ...j 


! 1S71-74. 

1872.7.1. 

lS7«-74. 

1874.7r». 

1,109 

1,118 

1.35ii 

1,319 

978.693 

992.211 

1,062,112 

1.063,867 

290 

. 342 

542 

040 

279,692 i 

347.130 

465.277 

664,206* 

IG9 

161 

275 

219 

13,324 1 

13.299 

20,435 

16.814 

89 

91 

104 

Ilf) 

109.175 

121,534 

101,660 

192,602 


It will he observed that there has been a slight decrease in tho 
total number of vessels, accompanied by a slight increase in the total 
tonnage. The increase in the number of steamers is doubtless due m 
the first instance to the importations of Qoveniment rice, but there 
has also been a large increase in the number of steamers that have 
come through tho Suez Canal. Tho rapidly increasing traffic through 
tlio Suez Canal is illustrated by the following statement 



Fa/nr of Cakutta Trado vi5 Sum Canal, 




1K72-7.1. 

im-u. 

1R74-7B. 



£ 

e 

£ 

I mports 


10,610.520 

ll,6(«»,n28 

14.015,907 

Kxjxirts 

... 

6,039,999 

7.2«l,667 

7,695,618 


Total 

16 . 666 , 5ly 

18,819.685 

31,611,526 


Tradf^ irith Afisfralia, — Australia 1ms sent to (Jaloiitta tho main 
articles of bullion, c()[)per, horses, and coal, on an average value for tho 
last six years of about £l8(),n()(). The exports from Calcutta to 1 
Australia havo risen steadily in value in almost each year, from £53,000 
ill 1800-70 to nearly £130,000 in 1874-75. Tho exports aro ])rincii)ally 
gunny-bags, rice, castor-oil, and tea. In 1874-75 there was, howxwcT, 
tt largo decrease in both impoHs and exports. There were losses from 
liorses in transit in tho cyclone of tho 16th October 1874, and there 
was a decrease in coal, machinery, and in bullion. Among exports, the 
famine occasioned a decrease in rice and in gunny-bngs. The value 
of guiiiiy-b.ags fell off from £83,013 to £48,912. It is au unsatisfiie- 
tnry symptom that tho value of tea exports foil off from £6,985 to 
£3/170. 

Inti rportolTr ado, — Tho total value of tho whole of the trade 
between otlic^British Indian ports and Calcutta may be roundly 
stated at 8^ millions sterling for the year 1874-75. Thoincroase under 
both im]>orfs ami exports is considerable. There are six ports included 
under Burmab, of which four havo a large trade with Calcullti ; 
Rangoon having the largest of all. , Under Madras eighteen ports are 
included, of w]ii(*h eight havo a large trade with Calcutta ; Madras 
and Coconada have the largest. Under Bombay are included six 
ports, of wliich three 'have a fainy large trade; Bombay having, 
however, very for tho largest. Tho imports from Burmah amounted 
ill tho ]nist ycHi fo nearly fivo-eiglilhs of tho whole of the intorporlul 
traffic. As in 1873-74, this was the result of the importation of rioe on 
acconuC of Government, the value of wliich n)ono came to £733,788, 
or one (quarter of the whole value of Burmah imports . There was a 
general increase during tho year in the value of raw tiotton, and there 
w'ns a d(‘crense in grain and pulses and oils imported from Indian ports. 
In exports also, Burnnih takes tlie largest proportion of produce from 
Calcutta, or about as much^ as the other two presidencies tojgether. 
There was a large decrease iu the export of gunny-bags to Burmah, 
from .£52f),900 to £157,800, attributable to tho high prices created by 
the famine demand in Calcutta. 


•' 


PORT OP CHITTAGONG. 


Til EKE is again a decrease obsorvable in the trausaotions of tlie 
Chittagong pent. Tho figures of ^ho trade eif the port for tlie past 
three years are as follows : — 


Total Customs collcclion, uxclusi^e of 
wait duty ... 


Value of exports 
„ iiniHU’ts 

„ total trade 

Square rigged vi?ssels ( Number ... 
entering tlio port ... (.Toiinago ... 


1872-73. 

£ 

)M7S.7t. 

1 ’ 

1H74.76. 

£ 

36,891 

26.m 

22,908 

£ 

452,749 

101,260 

e 

376,693 

100,029 

£ 

29<1,255 

82,200 

664,009 

476.721 

878,401 

207 

102.707 

223 

87,6»7 

220 

83.900 


Tho export trade from the Chittagong port consists at presetit 
almost entirely of rice. The following figures show the fluctuations 
during the last four years ; — * 

Mds. 


1871-7*i 

187^-73 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 


15,40,800 

28,23,255 

19,51,451: 

12,20,960 


During 1873*74 there was a great fdJling off, the high prices 
obtainable in Calcutta inducing the tltidors to take their rioo there for 
sale. It was anticipated that iu 1874-76 trade would reviye, but it 
turned out otheiwiso, for less rioe than usual was brought for sale, and 
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prices continued high, and severe losses were experioiioed. Tiio failing 
off is attributed by the Commissioner to two causes. The enormous 
rise in price of grain occasioned by the famine induced the villagora to 
sell all theii surplus, leavin^^ the ordinary margin of reserve to he met 
from the next hoiwcst. Plus, to somo extent, diminished the ^|uantity 
for sale. Then, again, the ryots liopcd that prices would rise again, 
and in this hope they would not part with their stocks. It is true they 
eventually had to sell ; but by tho time they acquiesced in the necessity 
of aooepting lower rates, tlio favourahlo eiaisuii h»r undertaking u vovago 
to Chittagong had passed, and tho soutl^wost wind began to blow 
ftrongly at an earlier pcrhxhtliau usual in the beginning of 1875. Tho 
boatmen were afraid to# venture, and so it lja])]M.*iied tnat rice was not 
obtainable in anything like tho quantities that tho result of tho harvest 
led every one to nnticijmte. 

The rice trade of Chittagong is chiefly in tho hands of European 
merchants, Imt thore are one or two nativv> linns. Tho hulk of Dio 
rice comes from Tijiperah, Noakholly (including tho churs of^undeop, 
Hatia, do.), and tlio island of Dukliin tSliahazporo, which helongs to 
Backergunge. A. little rice from tlin district of (fliittngong is sjud to 
be exported, but the mercliants prefer the Tipperah and Noakholly 
grain, which, from the manner in which it is prejiarod, is hcittcr able to 
stand a long voyage. Tho ships that take away tho rice from Cliitta- 

E are generally Europosin or American. Tlicy eilhor como in 
at or bring salt from Liverpool. A few bring earth-oil and somo- 
timoB timber (to order) from.ltaiigoiui. Tho ric*o is sent to (iallo, 
Colombo, the Manritiiis, Cochin, Bombay, and otiior Indian ports. 

The increase in the tea exports from (Jhittagong continues to ho 
eatiefactory. Tho annoxed table shows the estimated value of tlio toa 
exported from Chittagong during the last four years j 

IN 


1871- 72 

1872 - 7 :^ 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 


2, r,2.Ml 

2.21»,7r3 

3. UM77 
3,41,804 


Tho principal decreaso in tho value of imports is in salt, wliich 
shows a total of £‘22,800, against a total of £39,819 in 1873-74; but 
in the quantitios imported there is a small iiicrcaso of 2,20,910 maunds, 
against 2,27,542 maunds. This •<li8cropancy is cxplaiiUMl by a great 
depreciation in the market Value of salt. There is a decreaso in tho 
importation of earth-oil from British Burmali, where tho prico of this 
article has risen. 

Mr. Lewis, the Coramiesioner, has made tho follow'ing observations 
on the condition and prospects of the Chittagong jiort “ TIio port,” 
he points out, “ is conveniently situated on the hanks of tho Kurna- 
fooleo river, a short distance above tho sea; tlioro is abundant and 
commodious anchorage, and the trade is cloarl}’' cajiablo of (‘xpausion. 
The one drawback to tho increasing importance and prosperity of tlio 
port is its comparative inoccossibilffy so far as native craft arc con- 
corned; for boats coming from Tipporali, Noakholly, Dacca, and 
Backergunge, have to round a point, before entcTiiig tho rivor, wlioro 
rough water is often encountered oven during tho h(»t w'oatlior, and 
where vessels are often lost. As a cou8o<pioiicc, tmtivc boats venture 
here only during a short period, from l)o(?ombcr to Mar(!h ; Die passage 
not being attempted after that oven by tho largo halam boats. Tlw 
period durJhg which it is considered safe to niako tho voyage covers 
most of the noe soasoD, but does not allow of a traflic in oibseeds, jute, 
&o., being openo<l out, and this is a serious drawback to tho ex]»ansion 
of trade.”’ More than ono proposal 1ms l.>oi’n made to remedy this 
drawback, of which the most roasonahlo uppimrs to ho to sIkoUmi tho 
pas^ge for boats from tho north by opening out tho Moisliklmlly Canal, 
which connects the port directly witli tho Bay of Bengal. This 
(channel cuts across the long tongue of land, Iho rounding of wliic’h tc) 
enter the Kurnafooloe is so much dreaded, ami affoids a safe and 
expeditious route ; but it has now, from neglect, partially silted up, and 
can only he used at high tides by small boats. I’lie doHirahility of 
opening out this channel is w^armly advocated by the (Jollocdor of 
Chittagong. The Commissioner, although lie considers that money on 
such an object would be well spent, is yet not piopared with deflnito 
recommendations, but has promised a special report on the proposal. 


Bahisoro ports are Balasoro, Dhamrah, Chandhali, Chooramun, Sarllia, 
Clianooa, 8oobiinirckha, and Lyoliunpore. Of tliesc, Cliaiidbali was 
opened as recently as 1872, but the others were declared ports in 1858. 
False Point, tho port of Cuttack, was opened in 1890 TJio I’oon'o 
j*ortB, opened in the same year, aro six in number, viz. Pooroo, Davee, 
Sahundu, Meetacooali, Euttyj)orp, and Nundla. 

Viihe P(»int, situated at the mouth of tlie iMalianndi, about 70 
miles Irom Cuttack, is not only Die most import ant of the Oris.sa port.s, 
but is al.so Die best and saft'st ]>ort oii (bo cast cfiast of India. It 
possesses (ho natural ndyaiitngcsof being eonnected by tidal crct‘ks with 
Dio wliolo eoast-line, besides being accessible by five tidal ri\ers runium»-, • 
inland. A ligbt-houso was erected tlicro 11^1829, but the advantag^T 
of FalbO Point as a port aro of recent diseovery. Ib-fweim 18(;0 imd 
1892 an agency was established there fur the export of rice, and an 
att(*nipt 'Was made to open out the sea-board. In 1899, Dm year of tlie 
famine in Orissa, nttmition beenmo more directed to False Pr.hif, ami 
since that time ninch im|.rovcmeiit has taken jdace. TUv harbour Inia 
been siirxeyed and dee]H'iied, Die cluinnels have beeu luioyed, ami 
aeanal luis been opened eonnoeting Die i>ort with (he iiitormr of the 
proyinee.^ A proper cliarf, showing (bo m^aiis of aei-i'ss arul supplying 
Miiliug direetioiis, has been cinuilated at all the coast jiorts. Formerly 
no vessel njiproaOied the coast during tin* siininier monsoon, Imt no\v 
tho port is open Dirougliout the y(*ar, and sliips of large t'Uiiuigo can lie 
in safety in all \vcatb(‘rM. A Snperintmident of Customs lias been 
appointed with a suitable establisliment. The British India Ocnoral 
Steam Company make False Point a regular port of dill. It is also 
becoming steadily visitiMl by French sliips from lilanriliuH, wliic.b tako 
rice and oil-scods for tliat place, ami for Havre, Bordc.aux, and otlicr 
l)orfs ill Franco.^ During tlie Inst six ;\enrs Die value of Die trade has 
increased from five in twenty-six biklis of rupees, ami tin* numbiT t»f 
vessels visiting the port fivun 71 to 110. 

Lext in importain’O to False 15)int is Chandhali, an inland port 
on the Baiturni, tin* rivor running between Dio di.slricls of (^ittaek 
and Bnlasoro. it is on the Bnlasore side of Dio river, about 25 miles 
from Dm const, ami Diongh nominally sulKidiary to Dhamrah, Dm 
port that guards the eutiTince ti) the c?l naiy form (‘d at the mouth of 
the Lailurni ami Bralnnini riv(*rs, (ho influx of traflii; tlicre has quite 
oversliudowed tho tr4'ii'sru‘f ions of Dm parent ]»ort. 8t(>miierH run 
there constantly lr'»m Cahuitta, and ]*nssenger tralfie has consiilernblv 
incrofiscd. 1 hiring Die last year 55,9o9 pas.seng(*rs came ami W(‘iii. 

Iho value of the trade cannot ]>e shown scjiaraltdy, but is i;n*ludcd in 
tho figures for Die wliole of D’o Orissa ports. iStcjiniers also run 
between Balasoro and Calcutta, with a large and increasing trade both 
in goods and iiassoiigers. Balasoro is sitnaied on (lie ri\er Boorabaheig, 
about 19 miles from tlie const, Ju Die bcvcnlrenDi century it was tho 
seat of a con.siderabb* trade, wliieli ^\as, however, stopjied by Die 
formation of a sand bar across Die nioulli of tho ri\«‘r. Bec'*iitly Dm* 
channels Irnyo been buoyed ami niaiki'd, and the trade ju'o.spocts aro 
again hopeful. Iho pa*'seiigor (ratlie during Dm y»ar nrnou ted to 
4,029 persons. iSoobiirnrekha, at the mouth of tlio rivor of Dm Bame 
iianic, is not f.ar from Pijili, a place wJiicli a few c(*iiliiric.s back 
po.s.sesscd a fine harbour wiDi a fice ajtproacli from tho sea. During 
tho soiitli-wesi monsof.n it is inaccrs.sible to steamers, Init is now 
and then visited in Die fine season, lictwecii (Molior J Mb and March 
15th, when a steamer not drawing moro Dian nine fc f of 'water can 
get I »vcr the bar at high ti<le. Any permanent im]»rovcmeiit to (he 
port would invohe great engineering diflimiltii's ami cost, so Dial Dm 
prosjicct.s of reviving the once i xteiisive tivule are very rmnote. Sarlba 
andCbaiiooa are small ]»(»rts at the junoi i(ai of t wo rivers, Die l‘anc],- 
para and Sarotha, wliieli dcliomdi into Dm liay a inw miles below 
Soobnnirekba. Churnmun is an ojien roadsload m*ai' Iho mouth ».f the 
(luinnicre river, n braucli of Die ■Iv..ns1»aiis, and Lyclmiipoje is not tar 
distant oil a small creek of the same river. Then* is no fnrf'i'Mi trade. 
Churaiiiun port is silling iqq ami is not so much firqucnted as i'oniimly. 

Tlie lKirbo.ur has been dt‘cj)encd ami improved at Du* expense of a. 
mcrchniil of Bala.soie, but is stiirKomewlmt disturbed by df'posilw.f 
mud and silt. Eonm*rly there was a eousiderablo export trade in rice 
carried oil between many of the Balasoro ports and tlu^ Madras (*oast, 
but it has (•(•used of late.* 


j . 


ORISSA PORTS. 


Tftm progress of the trade of tho Orissa ports has recently been 
xupid. Now ports have -been oponod, existing ports im]»r/)ved, and 
intand oommanioatiou oxtended. Each of iho throo districts within 
the diririon, via, Balasoro, Cuttack, and Pooree, has a port of its own, 
ft&d B|^Ia»ore aud Pooree have subsidiary ports. The names of tho 


^ Pooree is merely au open roadstead, and is not safe for vf ^sels 
during Die south-wcbt monsoon. It is there foro at a disadvantage a.s 
compared with the Balasoro and Cuttack ports. All goials aj» landed 
tlirough iho. surf in jiiasubi boats, and are received into a cu.*^1otiis bind 
orectoda year or two ago. Tho Poor(*e minor ports are not of much 
importance, the trade there being so insignificant that no establishment 
is kept up at t}jC>m ; but in tho event of any shi]\s c.illing Dic.i*, Dio 
tkdiector at Pooroo deputes one of liis establishment irom head-quarters 
to look .after the landing or shipmout of any cargo. 

The following table indicates the progress of trade ul the sovoral 
Orissa ports during the last six years, tho ligures for tho minor or 
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Bubordiuaie ports being included in the general returns for each 
district : — 


Dismuta. 

Yoar. 

Niimhor 

of 

oiitorod. 

Tonniuro 
of VrUMliN 

i‘utorcd. 

Value Pf 
ioi ports. 

Value of 
exports. 

Total value 
of trade. 


18<J0 70 

£32 

16.45(1 

£ 

85.056 

£ 

80.500 

£ 

72,161 


187()-71 

277 

£3.181 

30.078 

44.307 

74.385 


1871-72 

275 

20.923 

01,432 

54.724 

110.150 

'Baliiiore 




J 872-73 

315 

88.390 

26,048 * 

S9.92() 

04,068 


1873-71 

405 

60.008 

171,:U6 

103,170 

834.485 


I871-7fl 

887 

61.080 

£02.08.3 

£1.3.8.30 

470.513 


18<J0-70 

71 

41.741 

31,070 

18.073 

49.74S 


1870-71 

105 

59.7 W 

103.235 

60,975 

170.210 


1871-72 

60 

72.525 

UU.U13 

47.570 

137.683 

Cuttack 

1872-73 

76 

09.099 

81.051 

82.142 

167,000 


1873-74 

” 100 

80.597 

114.289 

1181.043 

£20.338 


1871-75 

110 

118,376 

01.105 

170.017 

201.212 

r 

1809-70 

87 

6.670 

4,831 

££.524 

£7.355 


1870-71 

£1 

6.420 

2,294 

£2.392 

£4.080 


1871-72 

88 

4.653 

7.354 

18,840 

2«,200 

PoOftO 







1872-73 

31 

6.310 

7.495 

10.663 

27.048 


1873-74 

33 

10,371 

3..''i23 

31,503 

85.020 


1874-76 

82 

10.653 

6.430 

66,226 

6(>.001 


The total value of trade of the Orissu ports for the past two yars 
is shomi in the following statement : — 



1873.71. ’ 

Total. 

Value of 
iiu ports. 

Value of 
exports. 

Balnsoro 

Cuttnek 

Tcoito 

Total 

£ 

171, nis 

ll4,28il 

•J,B23 

£ 

163.170 

|0(!,013 

31.603 

.£ 

33t,4‘<6 

220,332 

35,028 

289,127 

80U,71U 

589,813 

1 

Dalavon* .. 

... 

POOITO ... 

Total 

1874-76. 


2(J2.C83 
91,105 ' 
4,6:U} 

213,830 

170,017 

55.220 

475,513 

261,212 

5lK7ti2 

358,381 

439,103 

797,487 


It will bo obsorvod that thoro has boon a general increase in 
the paM, yoar, both \u U\o imports and csporAally u\ tl\o ex^porlH, \ 
Ovlstva uv\iAt Tu«iessai\ly bo for soiuo timo more oi an o/xpiniing tlian an \ 
’nnporriuj; proviiico, m o.oimtry \tsoU producoH nearly ovory tbuig \ 
lliat ihi' winiply babits uf the people rofpiiro. The falling olf in the 1 
valvio of the (hiilack imports is ascribod to a transfer of a Ymrtiou of | 
the inifU' to Chaiidbali, the subordinate port of Balaaoro. The principal ' 
imp Ills into Orissa consist of cotton piece-goods, cotton twist, metale, 
bullion, and tobacco. 

'J lie oiittuni of rice in Orissa is largely in excess of tho require- 
ments of the province, and rico is in consequenco tbo most important 
of tiio exports. Tho areas of Orissa districts are — 


ruttack 

3,179 square miles. 

Poorco 

2,110 ft „ deducting 313 square miles for 

■the Chilka Lake. 

Balasoro 

- 2.OC0 

Total 

7,355 „ „ 


JiVom this, in tho opinion of Mr. Ravenshaw, tho Commissionerj 
one-third may bo deducted for jungle, hills, and river-beds, leaving 
4,90d square miles, or d, I (37,920 aci-es, ns the approximately estimated 
artMi now under ciiltivatbm with food-grains; and taking the average 
yield at 12 raaunds of })addy, or maunds of clean rico per acire, tno 
annual produce of Orissa will bo 23,534,400 mau&ds of rice, and this 
it is believed is a fair estimate. 


The po])ulatiou of Orissa is as follows ; — 

Inhabitants. 


Cuttack ... ... ... ... 1,494.784 

... ... ... 7b'9,674 

Balasor© ... ... ... ... 770,232 


Total ... 3,034,690 


The avernge consumption of food-grain may be taken at two-thirds 
of a seer per diem, or 0 maunds per annum for every man, woman, and 
child. This will give an annual consumption by the population of 
1,82,28,140 maunds of rice. Tho result therefore will remain — 

Mds. 

Estimated rico produce ... ... ... 2,35,34.4(X) 

Ditto consumptioa ... ... ... 1,82,28,140 

Surplus ... 63,06,260 


or say 53 lakhs of maunds available as a reserve for waste, seed-grain, 
and for export. 

The exports of rico from Orissa are given by the Customs autho- 
rities for the past two years as follows : — 


Exports lo Ports beyond British India, 


Distbicts. 

= — 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 


Mds. 

£ 

Mds. 

£ 

Cuttack 

56,360 

•11,353 

2,12,494 

40,598 

Po4>rce 

45,843 

6,916 

06,856 

17,646 

Balasqre 

42.858 

6,164 

18,830 

2,630 ' 

Total 

1 ,45,060 

24 733 

827,180 

’ 00,873 


Exports to Ports within British India. 


Distbicts. ! 

1 

1873-74. j 

1874-76. 


Mds. 

£ 

Mds. 

£ 

Cuttack 

2.73,391 

51,6 ‘2 

2.07.078 

44,422 

PooTcn 

1,78,116 

30,689 

1.5(7,468 

37.640 

Balasoro 

8,43,082 

124,018 

10,22.838 

1,68,381 

Total 

lf!o!».802 

206,.3('7 

14,27,474 

2,60,332 

Grand total of sea exports .« 

14,(4,962 1 

231,010 

1 17,64.064 

3,11,206 


In ttchlition to this there is a considerable export by land from 
southern Orissa into Madras, wiiich is estimated at about two lakhs of j 
tuaundft *, and from Balasoro there is an export northwards by land, | 
wbicli \B cftUmaicd at about five and a ball lakba 6i mauuds. Tuo total 
exports oi rice irom tbo OrisRa provmce were lost year not less tban 
25 lakhs oi mouiuls. But it must be remembered that last year tbo 
exports were very much the largest on record, and that in no previous 
I yoar have the exports ever reached tbo quaiiUtios registered in 1873-74. 

The Coramissiouer oxpluius that tho exports would have been still 
greater had it not been for tho difficulty of transport to the coast for 
want of Bulficient boats and deficiency of port appliances. The means 
of shipment by sea wore ocoasioually wanting, and tho ports having 
become overstocked with grain w'aiting for shipment, considerable loss 
was oocasioiiod to shippers, and some grain was shipped in a damaged 
condition. It is said that tho Orissa sea poits and sea routes were 
utilized during tho past two years to tho utmost extent of the carrying 
capacity of boats and shipping available. Mr. Ravenshaw looks to tho 
seaboard rather than to canal communication with Calcutta as tho 
proper and ohoapest outlet for OrisKi surjdus grain ; and even if produw 
can ever reach Calcutta os cheaply by canal as it can by sea, it ia 
considered that the best interests of tho country will be promoted by 
‘first comideting those works which will give access to tho ports, and 
tho utmost possible facility for soa export and irajmrt. 

• Besides goods, tbero is a largo and inorertsing passenj^r traffic 
between paloutta and the Orissa coast, and ^particularly to Chandbali. 
Tho number of passengers tiravelling by atoaxner between Oaloutto 
and Bolasoro and Chandbali rose from 45,773 in 1873-74 to 59,970 
in 1874-75. 
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Theflo foots leave no room for doubting that the trade of tho 
^vinoe of Orissa is now estoblishod upon a sound and permanent basis. 
There was nothing abnormal in tho oocurrenoes of the year 1874-75 : 
it was uot^a, season of marked agricniltural prosperity, and the eatra- 
Didinory demand for rice for export, which had boon caused in tlio 
previous year by tho famine in Bengal, no longer existed. That under 
these oiroumstances the trade of the province sliould have exhibited 
BO remarkable an expansion, affords a good ground for believing that 
Lt will continue to show a steady dovf3lopmont in tho future. It is 
noteworthy that the increased value of tlie imported goods is very largo, 
idthough not so large as the increased value of thb exports, llio 
improvements now in prcjgross on the Govornment lands at Chandbali 
are likely to give a further impetus to trade by the establishment 
of warehouses and the construction of jetties. The levy of port dues at 
False Point has boon lately authorizod by tho Govornmont of India, 
and this measure, when carried ibto effect, will supply funds for the 
improvement of tho harbotr, and for the better provision of buoys and 
mooring- appliances. 


AGRICULTURAL StItiSTIOS OP JESSORE 


Sir Georoe Campbell, .when ho was Lieut-on ant- Governor of 
Bengal, paid special attention, among other similar matters, to tho correct 
preparation oi the statistical returns of physical, political, and fiscal 
geography in tho districts of the Bengal province. Ilo found, broadly 
Bpewng, that the information at tho disposal of Govornmont regarding 
agrioultural statistics, which are those of the groatost importance, was 
vague and untrustworthy, and ho resolved on an atterai)t to ol)tain, if 
possible, really valuable statistics. In order to attain this object, he 
organised arrangemonta (1) by means of special establishmonfs 
sanctioned in selected districts, (2) by tho appointment of oxoc'ulive 
oftioers in every district, now known as the sub-divisional establisli- 
ments, (3) by utilizing to the full tho existing local establishraonts in 
certain parts of the country, and (1) by instituting exact inquiries in 
wards’ and Government estates. . 

The first of these arrangements has at present yielded tho most 
valuable and practical results. With the ap|»rovttI of the Govornmont of 
India four special statistical parties, each consisting of a Deputy 
Oolloctor and a suitablo estahlislimout, were sanolionod for agricultural 
inquiries towards the close of the year 1872. Baboo lianishuuker Sen 
was deputed to the Jessoro district; Baboo Gopal Chunder Das to 
Hungpore ; Moulvio Delawur llossein Ahmod to Sliahahad ; and 
Baboo Janokoo Nath Mozoomdar to Beerbboom. Tho Deputy Collectors 
were directed not to spread their inquiries into too largo arcjas, hut to 
select a thana or a couple of thtinaaj^^or a sub-division, and coiupleto 
that first, thoroughly ascortaming tho cultivated area, statistics of 
irrigation, quantity of land under each description of crops, average 
produce, stock in. Cattle, rents, wages, iiriijes, manufacture, and trade. 
They were also instructed to write an account of tho mode and 
character of tho difieront kinds of agriculture employed, of tho average 
size of forms, mode of manuring, circumstances of tho cultivators, 
terms of borrowing capital, and tho like. Tho Deputy Golleriors 
have all mode Uhdrioua and careful inqulvios, and have submitted 
^heir leportsto Oovemmeiit. In poriiculaT T)a\)oo Biuiuslvunker Bon 
has submitted an elaborate and interesting vocord oi bis labours In the 
Jessoro district, which has been published as a Govommeut Beloction. 
A. brief review of this report is given in the following pages. 

The report of the Deputy Collector is divided into two parts : the 
first compriHOB the results of an inquiry embracing tho two northom 
i sub-divisions of the Jesaore district, Jhenidah and Magoorah ; tho latter 
is desoriptive of tho Bagirhai sub-division, excluding the Molnahat 
thana, whioh, as it lay under water at tho time of the invosligatiqn, 
it was impossible to examine. It is to ho r(^grotfcd that from fin amdal 
reasons it has hitherto been impossible to extend tho examination to the 
entire district. 

Jessore may be divided into three portions, with extremely distinct 
and well defined oharaoteristios. The north-western jiertion, of which 
Jhenidah and part of Magoorah may bo regarded* us typical, is high 
land with a sandy soil. T^o central part is low rice ground, partieu- 
hffly the eastern portion, mixed with extensive masshes whioh never 
dry. The river-hanks.ere high with large villages here and there, and 
the tides, whioh do not reach the upper division, ebb and flow.- • The 
third or southern division is reclaimed Sunderbun forest. The Deputy 
polleotoris YofauneB desoriho fully tho first and third of these divisions ; 


but the central area, with its well marked special oharacteristics, has 
boon little touched upon. 

The following tables, showing tho crops cultivated in both tracts, 
will show very clearly tho distinction between the north and the 
south parts of the disirict ; — 



(cultiraiion in 

acres ) . 





Magoorah. 

Jhenidah. 

Total 

• 


A. 

K. 1>. 

A. 

B. P. 

A. 

R. P. 

Jtioc 

! 173.3.33 

1 21 

200.590 

0 0 

373,923 

1 27 

Wheat 

3(il. 

2 37 

1.109 

1 31 

1.474 

0 31 

Othop ftH)J-grain8 

26,171 

0 2t 

]9.S9t 

1 1 

-lO.UIS 

1 28 

Oibseedn 

21,1 

2 10 

14,301 

0 5 

35.141 

2 21 

Sugar and molasses 

Colton 

St7 

3 11 

:i. 1 17 

0 8 

1,291 

3 19 



12 

2 2»; 

12 

2 20 

I ndigo 


J 30 

•17,177 

0 31 

35.120 

2 30 

I'ihrea 

2,r)H() 

3 1.') 

1,058 

0 ii 

3.038 

3 21 

Tohaeeo ... 

410 

3 13 

‘Pit 

1 20 

881 

0 39 

C\>eoamit ... 

09 

0 34 

3t 

2 25 

]o3 

3 19 

Bcteliiut 

71 

3 13 

33 

2 27 

ln.5 

2 o 

Vegetables 

4.33 

0 32 

309 

2 13 

742 

3 5 

Mango, ittck, dec. 

77.S 

2 8 

1,553 

3 M 

2.332 

1 22 

JJetef 

.30 

1 .37 

13 

2 23 

41 

0 20 

Thatching-grass 

2,193 

2 9 

1,950 

3 18 

4,150 

1 27 

Safflower 

0 

0 20 



0 

0 20 

Mulberry 

Chilly 

0 

0 38 

502 

.3 25 

503 

0 23 

132 

0 l.'J 

4tl5 

2 29 

597 

3 4 

C/oriander,eiiinminHeed, &<•. 

o^i 

0 32 

110 

0 10 

331 

1 5 

'rurmerio and ginger 

19 

0 39 

loo 

1 8 

125 

2 7 

Onion and garlie ... 

15S 

3 4 

07 

2 1 

220 

1 5 

Long pepper 



42 

0 12 

42 

0 12 

Total . . 

2'17,2li» 

1 23 

203.250 3 37 

Olli.-Mil 

\ 20 

Dodiiet land eultivated 







under more than one 
crop shown twiee in this 







statement 

47.0.5H 

1 1 

29,1 17 

2 30 

73 20.3 

.3 31 

Total eron and rent-pPO- 
dueiu^ laud I 







2(X),162 

0 22 

237.103 

1 7 

437,255 

1 29 

Sub-division Barjirhut^ District Jessoro [outfivation in (tores) . 



Pi-rmanently 
setthMl (‘States in 
Bngirhat, Itain- 
j)al, and Mor- 
rellgunge. 

Sunderlnin 

lots in lOiiiMxii 
and Morndl- 

3'ota I. 



gunge 

1 




A. B. P. 

A. H. P. 

A. R. P. 

C Amnn 

190,791 

2 10 

7t,7r)i 

0 28 

208.541 

2 .38 

nice,,. < Aous 

(Boro and royda... 

17,077 

8.129 

2 24 

3 11 

l,< rjo 



0 19 

l8,lo3 

8,129 

3 3 

3 M 




Total 

222,(K)2 

0 8 

1 72,780 

1 7 

294.782 

A Ar> 

\ OihcT food-graluB 

\ • 2,TO7 

1 \r> 

\ 4 

U AH 

\ 

1 22 

\ Oil’sccds 

\ 2,710 

2 21 


2 2H 

2,711 

2 9 

\ Dat-o 

. \ 491 

1 19 

\ \H 

o 25 

; 429 

2 \4 


• litpork oa th« Affrieuliuriil Statistic! uf Jhrnidfth, Maffoorah, Btgirhtk, utA Bunderbiina 
Ittb^Yittoni, diitnot Jeaiora, 187S'7d, bj Baboo Rainaunkor Son. Deputy ICagfatraU and Diputy 
JsSMM. CaldttkU i PriaUd ik th$ Bangal Saoraiariai Prwa. 1874 


8uaarcaiio ... 


610 

n 


2 X\ \ 
2 0 


ir,H I 2 1 


l.OWi 3 
7:i 2 (t 


Tobaceo 

U 

2 12 



1 

11 

2 12 

Cocoauut ... ... * ... 

2.181 

1 30 1 

203 

3 

3 

2,aK5 

0 39 

Betelnut ... 

4.0'U 

2 30 

85 

1 

14 

4,730 

0 i 

Mango, jack, Ac 

Betel leaf 

2,709 

1 2 

109 

2 

0 

2.S18 

3 2 

120 

1 27 




120 

1 27 

Thatehing-grass ... 

1,373 

0. 5 

408 

0 

5 

1,811 

0 10 

Ked pepper 

Coriander and kalijera . . . 

3 

} '' 

2 31 

(i 30 

2 

0 

37 

1 5 

' 13 

3 28 

0 30 

Randhtiiii, Ac 





Turmeric 

50 

0 2 

1 

2 

36 

77 

2 37 

Onion and garlic ... 

Bokam or dyo wood 

4 

2 30 

0 

3 

28 

' 5 

2 18 

.3 

2 14 





2 11 

Vegetable ... 

481 

0 22 

09 

i 

' 2 

1 .Wd 

1 24 

Total . ^ i 

’ 240,836 

3 38 

71.230 

2 

1 

• IJ- 

315.072 

] 3‘^ 

Deduct land cultivated un- 

2,494 

2 V) 

j 



1 2,494 

2 lo 

. d(-r more than one crop 
shown twice in this state- 






i 


ment. 






1 


Total cron and rent pro- 
ducing uad. 

238.311 

1 19 

74,236 

2 

1 

j 312,677 

3 20 
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The principal cultivation throughout both the examinod areas, as 
indeed it would be in any part of the lower provinces of Bonsai, is rioe, 
the staple food of the population. In the northern sub-divisions of 
JesBoro the anus crop forms a not unimportant, though by no means 
the largest, portion of the harvest. In the southern area the amun almost 
exiiluflively prevails. In tho north d73,92d acres only out of 510,401 of 
cultivation is covered with rice. In the southern area os mncdi as 
201,782 acres out of 315,072 aro devoted to it. In of her words, in the 
cultivation to tho south, ricje is grown much more exclusively than in 
tho north. This Is a rcsidt following noc<^s8arily on tho peculiar adapt- 
. ation of the land to tlio crop. Again, of the 204,782 acres of rice 
land in tho south, as much as 208,541 is amun rice. Throughout tho 
whole disfrict of Jesaoro it is estimated that the amun comprises eleven 
annas, aoua four annas, boro one anna, and royda is grown largely in the 
Molnahat than a, but is an almost iiiapprociablo fraction of tho entire 
crop of the district. The average rent per aero of rice laud is 
Its. 2-ll-() in llie north of tho district, and lls. 2-4 to Bs. 3-12 in the 
south ; and the average produce per aero is about 27 mnunds in the 
north, and from 30 to 30 maimds in the south of the district. The 
average area of a ryot’s hoWing in the north is ten beeghas ; in the 
south, in Bagirliat, it is 15-8; in Bainnal 2 5-1 ; and in Morrollgungo 
27-2 beephas, and the ryot has generally a right of occupancy, though 
his rent is liable to ouhaiicemont. 

The northern ryot is evidently not so well off as tho occupant of 
the recently reclaimed tracts in the south, and has to live more 
from hand to mouth ; but witli half tho pr<.)duce of his rice land for 
himself and his family to eat, the other half for salt, fish, and clothes, 
some oil-seeds for oil and to pay his rout, a small patch of thatching- 
grass and harabooB (tho latter on tho north-west of his dwelling to 
wielter it from the storm) for his building materials and f(jr fuel, ho is, 
it may bo said, not unhaj)py in his condition of lifg, and not discontented. 

Other food-grains, pulses mostly, occupy 47,842 and 2,701 acres 
of tlje northern and southern examined (jultivated areas, and oil-seeds 
similarly occupy 35,344 and 2,711. 

Indigo, once so prosperous, and still a most impoHant and happily 
reviving industry, occupies, it is said, only about half tho area it once 
covered about twenty years ago. Tho cultivation is greatest in the 
Jheuidah and Magoorah suh-divisions, and Narail is the only other 
sub-division where it prevails to any material extent. The table 
furnished in Baboo Ramshunker Sen’s report gives tho following 
distribution : — 


?famo of sub-division. 

Area in boof?bas 
caU'ulatod for 
indigo. 

Kstirnaled 

outtuni 

Estimated 

value. 


Bk». 

c. 

Mds. 8. C. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Jbonidah 

45,334 

16 

2,050 16 0 

6,89,623 9 

0 

Magoorah 

31,082 

16i 

1,417 2 3 

5.29,873 14 

0 

SiuldtT (Jcssorc) 

3,806 

14 

74 0 U 

13,60.3 14 

0 

Elioolna 

1,670 

18 

■-J 

CO 

CO 

2,111 0 

0 

Baf^rhat 

062 

0 




I^arail 

19,876 

17 

492 12 11 

1.27.067 10 

0 

Total 

10.1,223 

OJ 1 

4,6^7 33 13 

12,02.769 16 

0 


The i‘a<‘.torio8 are very numerous, but the Sindoory, Joradaha, Pora- 
liaity including Ilaaro-pore), and Nowliatta coacerns, are the most 
important, and contain by far tho greatest part of the cultivation. 

The following tables, taken from tho Deputy Collector’s Report, 
showing the estimated comparative profits to the ryot of a boegha 
of indigo and a beegha of ricci, are of interest : — 

OULTIVATIODI OK INDKJO. 


liirripts. Ra. A. P. I Dishnrsemvnts, R«. A. P. 

Price of 12 1 * iTidles per Reiitof a ht•e^llaof land paid 

bot'gha of ituligo, at 4 by the ryot I 6' 9 

bundles por ru]x»e ... 3 0 0 1 Expenses of eultivathm, eight 

Price of intermeaiate crop of • idoughs per boegha, at 

(itl-aecds or food-grain Rh. 0‘2-C wr plough ... J 4 0 

which belongs to the ryot 2 0 0 Price of seed, 4 or 6 soorti per 

■-» ■ bi'cgha ... 0 4 0 

Total 6 0 0 Weeiung ... • 0 14 0 

" '■ '■ I Cutting expenses, 6 men, at 

I 2 annas each P 10 0 


Total ...* 4 6 9 


CULTIVATION OF BICB. 

Meceiptt* Rt. A. P. IHibursementi, Bi. A. P. 

Pad^y, average prodnoe per Bent of land, 1 beegba ... 1 5 9 

beegha, 60 cottahs ^16 Ploughing expenses, plough- 

matiiids, at 10 oottahs per iug 140 

rupee 7 8 0 Harrowing 14 0 

Hay, 9 loads 1 8 0 Trimming the field, 2 coolies 0 5 0 

Second crop, mustard or rai Weeding, 12 men, at 2 annas 

yield, 6 cottahs = 1 maund 8 0 0 each 18 0 

Balai, 32 cottahs 4 maunds, Threshing ... 0 0 0 

at 6 annas per maund ... ‘‘I 8 0 Winnowing 080 

Heaping mustard ,,.0 6 0 

Total ... 13 8 0 Ditto kalai 0 6 0 

Total ... 7 7 9 


Price of seed-grain — 

Poddy, 1 maund ...10 0 

Mustard, 1 oottah ... 0 8 0 
Ealai, 4 cottahs ...10 0 

Total ...280 

# Grand Total ... 9 15 9 


It will bo seen from those tables that Baboo Ramshunker Sex 
considers rice to bo somewhat more paying to the ryot than indigo 
even at the present improved price of 4 bundles, to the rupee, and thu' 
the winter crop after rice yields a bettor return than the winter oroj 
after indigo. The cultivation of indigo, moreover, is said not to hi 
popular with the peasantry, owing to the exactions of factory servanti 
and their interference, especially at the time when the spring sowingi 
of indigo and tho preparation of the land for the oous rioe eroj 
simultaneously demand attention. 

After indigo the next great local trade is sugar. Over the whoh 
of tho district sugar is manufactured to some extent, but all over 
north and west the ryot depends almost more upon it than upon mf 
other branoh of agrioulture. In Jhenidab and Magoorah tho trade n 
largely curried on. It is not new, for we find mention ol it as fax 
back as 1787, and in 1791 the estimated annual produoe woe 20,00( 
maunds. Along the west of the districft south, of tho examined arec 
the trade is large ; Kossubpore, Jhingurgatohha, Ohou^tohha, Jessore 
and Khajoora being important oeu&es. The following table showi 
the rapid development of tho mauufaoture in recent years in the twe 
northoni sub-divisions of the district. The figures do not include thf 
mauufaoture outside the specially examined area. 


Sugar Return-^ Sub -divimm Magoorah and Jhenidah* 


NaineM of 
plaees. 

Year. 


Outturn 

of 

goor. 

Outturn 

of 

sugar. 

Outturn 

of 

treacle. 

Value 

of 

sugar. 

Value 

of 

treacle. 


f 1861-62 


Mds. 

6,008 

Mds. 

4,466 

Md«. 

i’,043 

Bf. 

17,766 

Bi. 

1,048 

4,350 

TCotchandporc, 

1862-63 

10 

41,810 

27,216 

10,696 

2,02,110 

Lobo .Tungo, 

1863-64 

15 

35.129 

10,633 

4,243 

97,218 

4,560 

Manik^oro, 

Sattroptporo, 

Payan, 

1864-66 

19 

56,740 

82,676 

18,556 

1,22,723 

85,674 

1866-66 

24 

82,155 

40,009 

49,713 

81,577 

1,64,263 

84,314 

1866-67 

86 

92,438 

36,183 

2,41,159 

1 50,864 

Barikliali, 

■ 1867-68 

47 

2, .36, 889 

46,671 

59,446 

5,84,902 

70,509 

Duri Magoorah, 
Magooran, 
Goukali, and 

1868-69 

65 

1,64,707 

66,898 

86,518 

3,11,681 

1,01,776 

1869-70 

66 

1,75,856 

71,261 

87,878 

4.56,852 

1,07,328 

1870-71 

75 

1,90,004 

79,082 

90,682 

4,80,011 

1,01,721 

Binodporo, 

1871 72 

86 

2,09,717 

90,222 

90,021 

5,66,063 

1,08,236 

^1872-73 

113 

8,91,781 

1,36,992 

1,97,889 

8,05.018 

4,02,248 


In the south of tho district the cultivation does not occupy a 
prominent place, tho^h there are small factories at Fakerhat, ]^na- 
bad, Jutrapore, and Talishwar. The exuberant moisture in the soil, 
and brackish character of the water in the Sunderbun tracts, render 
the sap less sweet and a little sfidtish to the taste. It is said, however, 
that within the last forty years the cultivation has increased fourfold. 
Bugarcanc, too, which has been so completely driven from the 
northern market by the date-tree that there are only 207 acres of it in 
the two sub-divisions, was introduced sucoessfiilly al^at 17 or 18 years 
ago into, the Sunderbun lots, and now fairly promises to be a staple 
crop. It is, however, only manufactured into goor, which is either smd 
locally or exported to Eastom Ben^. Much (» the si^ar from the east 
of the district goes there, Nulchiiti in Backeigunge being a great m^ ; 
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but Kotohandporo, being near the Eastern Bengal Railway, and having 
a metalled road thereto, sends its manufaoturo largely to Oaloulta. 

Mango and jack fruit form a valuable addition to the food-supplies 
of the peastfntiy all over the district. In the south the oocoanut is 
largely grown, and is much esteemed, being eaten in various ways, raw 
and oooaed, and entering into almost every variety of honio-niade 
confectionery, while the oil is burnt in the lamp, applied to the hair, 
and anoints the body at bathing time. 

The heteUpalm, with its slight graoefuj stem, and tho coarser tfil- 
tree, both grow luxuriantly also in the south of Jesaore. • The oultivation 
of tho former extends to 4,730 acres in the Bagirhat area. Both 
the areca or betel and oocnanut-palms flourish best on tlio banks of tho 
Bullessur and adjoining country. The oocoanut is exported to (kilcutta 
and the northern parts of the district ; tho betel, being much prized by 
Mugs, is exported by them from.Nulohitti in Backorgungo. 

Jute and the othor fibrous plants, to which so much attention has 
been given of late years, are not largely grown iu Jossoro, tho lands 
suitable for it being mostly occupied with indigo. Sulflowcr, too, grown 
so largely in some of the districts of Eastern Bengal, is not gro^vn in 
Jessore. An experiment on a small scale was mado one or t wo years 
ago, which showed conclusively that tho crop can bo produced on the low 
alluvial lands in tho east of tho di8tri<4. Tho HJifllowor cakes wore, 
through ignorance of the proper way of making them, not carefully 
manipulated, and badly shaped, but tho produce itself was good. 

Betel leaf (paun) is grown to a modcrato extent both in the north 
and south of the Jessore iSstrict. The principal cultivation is, however, 
in the unexamined central area, many paun gardens lying in the 
neighbourhood of h^oolna, especially on the hanks of tho Bhyrub. 

The distinction between tho land tonui*o8 iu tho north and those 
in Bagirhat is very marked. The latter have a greater rcHomb]aTi(5<i 
to the Baokergunge tenures. 

Baboo Ramshunker Sen's entire report is very interesting, and will 
repay careful perusal and study. His a(.'Counts of trade and commerce, 
the systems of agriculture, the condition, elnsscs, and habits of tho people, 
the modes of cultivation, ]jrepnration, and manufacture of the dilforent 
articles of which he treats, especially sugar, fibrous tissues, the silk 
manufactured at the Ahladikhali and Padamdih facitories in Jhenidah, 
the betelnut, the betel loaf, and tho cocoannt, arc especially useful. 
He has well performed the important task entrusted to him, and his 
report has met with the favourable noticjo of Govenimciit. 


EDUCATIONAL CENSUS. 

At the census of Bengal in 1872, no general ro(?koning was mado 
of the number of persons who could read and write, but attempts wore 
made at the time, and have since been made as opportunities liave 
ooourred, to effect an educational census over limited areas of tho 
country. A brief account of the results of tho attempts thus mado is 
subjoined. The information available in most cases is but scanty, and 
it is hoped that it may he supplemented by more extcuisive inquiry ; 
but it is sufficient to afford some idea of the extreuno educational 
destitution tllat. prevails in tho country, especially among MahomcdHiis, 
and of the urgent n?od which exists for the further spread of primary 
instruction among the masses of tho neoplo. Tho rapid and progres- 
sive extension of primary schools in tno province during the past three 
years has already effected some improvement, and the good beginning 
ihat was effected under Sir George Campbeirs auspices is bein^ actively 
advanced hy the district officers. Th(?re are jirobably few districts in 
Bengal in which the number of primary schools is now loss than two 
hunared, and in many districts the number is greater. The registered 

f raud total of hoys at the several (iovonAment sriiools and colleges on tho 
lat March 1875 was 517,259 ; on tho corresponding date in 1874 (ho 
number wae 463,216 ; in 1873 it was 414,940 ; in 1872 it was only 
291,313. This increase is most encouraging; but it must be admitted 
that persevering attention is still needed to give effect to tho soiuid 
principles which have been established, to make good tho ground that 
naa been won> and to take further steps onwards. 

2i-Pergnnnah$ Mr. Woodrow, who was Inspector, of 

Schools in tho Presidency Circle in 1872, obtained in that year an 
eduoatioQid'' census over two separate tracts in the 24-Pergunnahfl. 
district. The first tract contained 16 village!, 395 household^ and 
1,951 inhabitants; it was within live miles of tho Diamond Harbour 
Magistrate’s court, and within 30 miles of Calcutta : 91 per cent, of the 
poi^tion were Hindoos. The people wore divided into three classes, 
^▼i*. (1) those who could read, write, and count, whether little or much ; 
(2) those who oould read, write, or count over so little ; (3) those who 
[could neither read, write, nor count. Mr. Woodrow explains that people 


who ooidd, without any knowledge of reading and writing, make out 
simple (piesfions of wages and bazaar purchases were c<.>nsidered able 
to count. According to this classification 4} per cent, of the popula- 
tion could read, write, and count, while 7 per cent, more could either 
count a little or could sign tln^r names. Not a single woman in the 
whole tract could either road, write, or count, while 88 per cent, of 
the total population bad absolutely no education whatever. Among 
the adult males 75 per cent, had no education wliiitover. The other 
tract was in the Busoorlmt suh-division, and whs iihnut 40 miles 
distant frrmi Calcutta ; it oontaiiual 45 villages, 0,334 households, and 
31,818 souls. In 30 of tho villages tho po})ulation were noarly alU ‘ 
Mahomodana, while in 15 villages they were all Hindoos. Out 
of tho whole tract 3 per (!ont. of tho population were able to read, 
write, and eount, wliilc^ l j per cent, more could citlnu' read, write, 
or count a little. Tho number of women in the tnu t wjis 17,407, and 
out of that number only six could road or writo. Tla^ statisti<4 of the 
second tract brought out a very marked difion'iict^ Ixdwecn tho Hindoos 
and Maliomedans. In the Hindoo villages 1 1 per emit, of the people 
could reatl or writo or <‘nunt, while in the Mahoiucduu villages only 
3-J of th(i population had similar knowledge. The six women who had 
some odueation wore Hindoos. 

Nuddra Ihsii'ict . — A miioh larger area was enumerated V>y 
Mr. Cotton, who was at the time sub-divisional officer of Cliooadaugali, 
in tho Nmldna district. Tho (fiiooadangali educati^tnal census embraces 
an area of 3‘Jl square miles and a i>opulation of 178,485 souls. 
Ohooadangah is on tho Eastern Bengal Railway lino, and is within 
85 miles of Calcutta. This eiiumoration was tiikon in January 1872, 
at tho time of tho census; tho oeiisus enuninrators being dosired to 
specify in their returns all persons who could read and wi*ito. Those 
only were reckoned as able to road and write who possessed a know- 
ledge of reading and writing suffi(‘iont to bo practically useful. 

Out of the total population of 178,485 persons, 5r),8t»3 were (^dult 
males. Tho number of pnrsons who could road and write was 4,214, the 
numbor of scliools of all sorts wa.s 62, and the number of children at 
tlmso schools was about 1,580. Tfiio general proportion of those who 
could road and write to the total population was 2* I j)er cent.; the 
general proportion to the total adult |)opulation was 7*4 per cent. 
Women wore found to bo without education : only live of them — four of 
whom were Brahmins, and oim a Mussulman — were reported as being 
able tor road and write. 105,985 of the total populntion w(‘re Maho- 
modans, but there wore only five musjids iu tho whole area, and only 
two Mussulmans who wore acquainted with tho Persian language and 
cliaracter. Only 1*1 per cent, of the whole Mussulmaii population, and 
3*5 per cent, among tho ailult males, wore able to road and write 
in tho Bcugaloo language. Out of the total number of 4,21 \ persons 
who were reported to he rthlo to read and writo, 1,18!) woro AIusHiilmaus, 
and 3,025 were Hindoos. Tho proportion among the total Hindoo 
population of thosowlio could road and write was 12 per emit. ; among 
the male adult Hindoo population, as high as 13 [m t cent. In other 
words, Hindoos who had hcoii instructed iri the throe IPs were to 
Mussulmans in number as s(W(mi to throe ; and on equalization of these 
numbers it was found that there wore four Hindoos wlxo had acquired 
this basis of learning to one ^lussulman. 

70*1 per cent, of male adult Brahmins oould read and write, and 
G9*7 per cent, of Kayasihas or members of tho writer caste. The next 
host educational section of the community is that designatod by 
Mr. Cotton as the c.ommereial and moreantilo. It eomi>ris('S the tarali, 
toll, kaiisari, moira, sunarhenia, and gaudabonia castes, the members 
of wliioh are principally emj»loyod in trade aiul money-lending. Of 
those, 38’8 of tho adult raiiU'S were literate; 5*5 of chutars or carpen- 
ters, could read ami wi-ite ; 8 4 per emit, of napoets or barbel's ; 4*9 j)er 
cent, of kumars or potters ; 1*5 per oent. of dhobos or washermen; and 
G-4 per cent, of kamars, who are properly hhicksmit hs, but often also 
silversmiths by profession. In the petty shopikeoping and artizan 
class, which im*ludc8 tuntees, jugis, shunris, suiuirs, patuis, kuris, 
koloos, and garars, the literates were found to average, ns noarly as 
po.ssihle, 6 per (*ent. upon the adult,malos. 

But the interesting results arrived at are naturally those 
which ttftect tho agricultural and lahoiiring eomniuiiity. Tlie Mahomed- 
anti as a body may b(* said to fall within this class. Among Hindoos, 
lumping together goalas, koihorttos, baruis, piiros, bindis, and malakars 
— a total piopulation 'of. 20,984 soids, with 6,970 adult males, -^it was 
found that 431 could read and write, or a ])r()portioii upon tho latter of 
6*2 percent. Of fishermen— including rajbunshis, malos, charrals, and 
uikoris, and a population of 2,476 adult males, — 57 persons, or 2*3 
per cent, wore able to read and write. Among llie labouring and servile 
classes pi the community — a total population of 13,121 souls, and 4,129 
men,— only 15 persons had received any eduoatioii whatever. In this 
last class were includeil bohilai, bagadis, muchis or ehamars, hari-kaliars, 
boonas, booris, and baitis. 
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Mymomutjh /)/.s7nrt— Mr. E. S. Andrew, Deputy Magistrate of 
Attea, in the Mymcnsingh district, in lH7d, coTn|)iled in March of 
tJiat year an oducationnl consuH of 15 villages ol his sub-division, 
containing inhabitants. The results of this census wore tw 

folio W.S : — 



Souls. 

Number who could read 
and write. 

Mon 

6,H30 

1,206 

Women 

6.272 

61 

Boys 

2,824 

245 

Girls 

2.0ti6 

5 


le.yyi 

1,616 


A low standard was purposely taken, nil persons being counted as 
oduentod who could rend and write and keep simple accounts. The fact 
that 2 10 per cent, of the adult males, aud that «-9 per cent, of the total 
population, are in poHSo.ssinn of the rudiments of education in so back- 
ward a district as Mymtmsiiigh is satisfactory, and bears out the state- 
ment that education is not so rare in this district as in other parts of 
the country. It is noteworthy that in the Attea tract no loss than 
01 women out of 5,272 are more or less educated. Such large results 
have not been ohscrve<l elsewhcro in Bengal, and they are probably 
attributable to the fact that in Attea the educational census was taken 
in an area wliich included more than one local bazaar where courtezans 
and other women who have acquired something of education are in the 
habit of congregating. The returns from the Bresidenoy Division show 
conclusively that education among women is practicalljr unknown. 
Mr. Andrew's census was unfoviunatcly not taken in sufficient detail to 
illustrate the classes of the community that were enumerated. 

Qya 2)w/rir/.-»Early in 1874 Mr. Bourdillon, who was then sub- 
divisional officer of Jehanabad in the Qya district, succoodod in taking 
an educational census in seven eele<5tod circles of his sub-division. The 
seven circles embraced altogether some 105 square miles, 181 inhabited | 
villages, aud a population of 71,016 souls. The agency employed was I 
the same as in the general census of 1872, viz. the villHge {nit\yai‘Ocs. 
Out of the whole population it was found that 06 per cent, could read 
t wo languages, that 4 per cent, could read and write one language, and 
liiat 04 per cent, woro absolutely ignorant. From ainoug the adult 
male population it was found that 1 per cent, could read aud write two 
languages, that 1 1 per cent, could road and write one language, and 
tliat. 89 per cent, could not road nor write at all. The acquirements 
■ of Hindoos and Mahomodans were found to be very much on a par, 
there being a small proportion of five or six per tliousaud in favour of 
the Uiiuhxjs over the Mahomodans. It is remarkable that, in propor- 
tion to their gross numhor, nearly twice us many Mahomedan boys as 
Hindoo boys could read two languages; while, ou the other hand, 
considerably more Hindoo than Mahomedan hoys were returned as j 
being able to read and write one language only. The explanation of j 
these facts is that the education of the up-country Hindoo does not go | 
beyond the acquisition of the one language wliieh is ne(! 08 sary for ; 
Hvery-day use, but Mussulman boys are tauglit both Persian aud 
lliudusiuiii at private schools. 

Patna Dirwon.’—A.n educational census was also taken in 1874 of 
certain selected tracts in each of the districts in the Patna Division. 
About the close of the year 1872, on tho iutroduotiou of the present 
system of primary education, the Commissioner, Mr. 8. C. Bayloy, had 
asked the Magistrates to ascertain, through the subordinate staff of 
inspectors placed under them, what proportion of the pcqiulation, as 
oontaimMl in particular parts of their districts, were of a school-going 
age ; what numbers were actually attending schools or had gone through 
t&‘m; aud how many liad ynckod up instruction elsowhoro ; so that, 
starting with some knowledge of the«averag0 educational statistics of the 
districts, it might be possible to know where and how to direct operations, 
and also measure tho progress made onwards from the stage thus deter- 
mined. But the census which was taken'in accordance witli these orfers 
was not taken ou a uniform plan, and the results obtained bore evident 
marks 'of unirustworthincss : so they wore usolesrf for the purposes of 
comparison and generalisation. Mr. Bayloy therefore hod a census taken 
in a prescribed form in two solocted areas, one town and one rural, in each 
district. Ill some the gurus of tho aided pathsalos were the enumer- 
ators, in others tho putwaroos ; while in two tho enumeration was mode 
by the sub-inspectors. Tho work was everywhere supervised .by the 
sub-inspecttors under the direction and control of the deputy inepeotors, 
and the results may, in the Commissioner’s opinion, bo considered as 
fairly accurate. The following statement has been prepared by Mr. Bayloy 


of *th 0 results of his census. It must, however, be home in mind 
that the figures ore correct only in reference td the parts of the districts 
spooifiod in the statement, and oonsoquontly they are only approximately 
true when taken to represent the state of education in the district, 
and still less so in tho division : — 




• 

Total niimlj^r 
of popula- 
tion to each 

Pbrckntaai ov 

PBRBONS KOUCATBl) 
OH UKCKIVINa 
■ XnVCATlOM. 

Total per- 
iHsntajces 
of persons 
educated. 

PBBCBVTAOBOVflB- 
eovs BoucATin. 

Distbicts. 


school. 

Under 
12 years 

Above 12 
years. 

In schools. 

Self. 

taught. 




Town. 

1 

Town. 

1 

1 

Rural. 

1 

1 

P4 

1 

1 .. 

1 

1 

Palna 



618 

1.175 

2*2 

8*4 

171 

l(f'6 

10*3 

18 

18* l 

101 

4’ 

rs 

Gjtt 

... 


i.ias 

1,274 

13 

.a 

61 

4*1 

7-4 

6‘4 

1*1 

1*1 

6*8 

4*3 

Slmlutlwd 



7M 

1,254 

.3'3 

1*4 

16’9 

7*9 

20*2 

9'3 

18*6 

1*8 

1*6 

8*1 

Moxufforpore 



l.JUO 

2.105 

72 

3*8 

18*4 

41 

85*6 

7*4 

6*2 

1*6 

10*3 

o*s 

Sanm 



2.177 

1.796 

6 V 

6*0 

•7*1 

4‘3 

13 

9*8 

2*6 

2*8 

10*8 

7*1 

Uhumparun ... 

... 


2.209 

1.303 

•2 

1*7 

27-7 

7*3 

29 

0 

6*5 

3*6 

21*7 

•*l 


This statement gives for the divirion an average of one school 
among every 1,418 persons of a school-going age, of wnom nearly 3 per 
cent, under 12 years, and 10*4 per cent, above that age, are educated or 
receiving education ; about 4 4 per cent, being educated in schools, and 
9 per cent, being self-taught or privately educated. 

Taking the town and rural tracts together, the districts south of 
the Ganges appear to bo the best provided with schools, and those north 
of that river tho worst. But in all tho districts there is oonsiderahle 
room for tho multiplication of primary schools, there being now, on an 
average, one school where there ought to be at least seven. It will be 
observed that the proportion between those who are educated in schools 
and those who arc self-taught or privately educated differs greatly in 
the several districts, being — 


In Patna as 28*2 : C‘8 

In (iya a.s 2*2 ! 10 5 

in Sliahabad as iy’8 : 97 


In Mosufterpore as 6’8 : 26*1 
In Sarun as 6*8 t 17*6 

In Cliuinparun as 10*3 : 26'8 


The following table gives in an abstract form the totals arrived 
at in Mr. Bay ley’s educational census of selected tracts in tho Patna 
Division ; — 


— 
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Patna | 

r 

1 

Town tmrt* 

' Rural tract 

1 Tract with a radius 

.3.677 

4,702 

16,692 

6 

4 

14 

63 

116 

221 

20 

”'5 

Kl 

116 

226 

ill 

140 

4 

80 

781 

400 

1,088 

666 

478 

190 

148 

186 

1,008 

8.863 

4.001 

10,441 

1 of two miles round 











«ya ...-j 

Tlcaroo. 

Tract with a radius 

7.644 

6 

05 

6 

101 

301 

16 

317 

01 

887 

7,826 

1 

r 

of two mlloa round 
Khixar Serai. 

! Town tract con- 

6,111 

8 

107 

95 

802 

778 

889 

1,687 

1,130 

■ 

100 

iOTt 

Shithabnd s 

1 taininfr i3vlUafCos.t 
Rural tract •■on- 

8,780 

7 

120 

6 

125 

688 

13 

701 

106 

710 

7.960 

t 

r 
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Town tract ( Kun- 

8,981 

8 

200 

78 

284 

499 

888 

784 

807 

801 

1,080 

51oznffor- 1 

howIlgimBe.) 
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6,686 

3 
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h 

219 

213 

61 

874 
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MASONRY DWELLINQS. 

« 

• 

At the time of taking the ooubus in tho Nuddoa district in 1872, 
among other details that were then obtained a sj) 0 ()ial enumeration was 
also made of the masonry dwellings over a consmorablo i)ortioii of the 
Chooadangah sub-division of tho ^strict. It is woi-thy of notice that 
there were only 249 maaonrv houses among a total number of 81,911 
houses spooially enumoratod. The tract of country ^ioloctod was an 
agnoultural one, comprising 373 villages, an area oi 321 stiuare miles, 
and a j^pulation of 178^85 souls. Among tho Mahomodau popula- 
tion, which may be dostjribod as purely labouring and agricultural, there 
were only 34 masonry houses out of a total of 18,859, or only '17 por 
oent. ; among the Hindoo populjition there were 233 out of 15,952, or 
as many as 1*4 per cent. Of 864 Brahmins’ houses, no less than 79 woro 
pucka, or a proportion of 9*1 per cent. Tho Brahmins are mostly 
persons possessing a rent-free permanent interest in the laud, and also 
support themselves by taking service. Of 1,040 houses belonging to 
tho oommeroial and mercantile castes, 8G, or 8*2 i)or cent., woro masonry 
dwellings. The writer caste of Kayasthas cornea next with 34 
pucka houses out of GOO, or 4 9 per cent. Among tho strictly agricul- 
tural Hindoo community, which inoluaes goalas, koiborttos, aiid others, 
there wore 17 pucka houses, against a grand total of 4,130, or -4 por cent. 
Amongj the artisan and potty shopkeeping classes, which include the 
profoBsional -castes of carpenters, blacksmiths, silversniiMis, Imhers, 
potters, weavers, washermen, oilmen, wino-scllora, (^c., cScc., there were 
only two masonry buildings out of a total of 3,31)5 housoa. Among 
the Hindoo fishing and lahoui'ing communities proper, representing 
respectively 1,634 nod 2,50G houses, there was not a single masonry 
dwelling. 


THE VARIETIES OP BENGAL RIOE, 


Ricb is the principal food-grain throughout Bengal proper, and is 
largely cultivated and consumed over the whole of the province. It is 
a subject therefore of tho first im]>ortanc 0 to the groat majority of our 
readers, whether ofiSoials or private individuals. A mcTiiorandiim by 
Lieutenant Ottloy, published in our last issue, contained a usofiiJ 
summary of facts relating to the outturn and procluoo of rice, and a few 
observations also on rice trade and on rice cultivation. In the }uesent 
artiole an attempt will bo made to give an account of tlic principal 
different dosoriptions of rice cultivated in Bengal, regarding whivh it 
has been, found that a great deal of confusion frequently (.‘xisis. 

The varieties of rioo are infinite ; but generally spijaking it may bo 
said that the crop is divided into two distinct main species , — aoun or 
early, and amun or winter rioo. Another main specios—wliicli, however, 
is of far less importance than the otliers— is tho boro or spring rice. 

The aovH or early rice is sown broadcast with the first showers of 
the hot weather in the month of April, and is reaped during July, 
Au^st, and September. This kind of rice is sown upon comparatively 
high lands, which are not covered with water during the rains. The 
name of this rice (from SHnsorit ‘early,’) is derived from the 

rapidity with which it ripens. Of all food-crops it takes the least time 
to arrive at maturity, being rij)e for tho sickle within GO days after 
sowing ; and, as on intervening crop, it is of great help to tho ryots, 
aSording them an additional sujqily of food before the amun rice of 
the post year is exhausted. In parts of these provinces, especially in 
Behar, the crop is oalled mthi rice, because it ripens in tiO days. The 
douH rice is not transplanted, but is reaped from where it is sown. At 
the time of gathering the harvest the slalks oro cut midway ; tin* 
lower half remaining in tho field as stubble, whore it is either eaten u]> 
by cattle, or it manures the soil if allowed to decompose thoro. Tlio 
upper stadk of tho plant, after the grain lias been tlirashcd out of it, is 
dned and Blocked carefully for the cattle to subsist upon d»iring tluj 
leisure of the rainy season and the labour of cultivation, whicli lasts 
fi’om November, soon after tho subsidence of tho 'rains, to April or 
May, when all the sowings are over. 

But the great staple of tho country is the amnn (tTfirr^, or ‘winter/) 
rice, which yields the largest outturn, and supplies the whole of the * 
surplus for export. 

Amun rice, again, is divided into two kinds, known as chofan and 
boran, Chohn or early amfin is the best sort of rice ; it is transplanted, 
and' is known also as to fa ox rooya dhan^ and is tho commonest variety 
of rice. In the first instance it .is sown on highland; afterwards, 
when the seedlings axe about a foot high, they are trausplauted to a 


marsliysoil, as tliis becomes ready for thorn in about ten inohos of 
water. This land need not bo of tho lowest description, but it must 
be such as in the rains is rovorod with water. Tho soason of sowing 
and transplanting may in oxtroino rnsos he said to extend over five 
months, from May to Uolohcr. There arc tluTo soasons for transplant- 
ation: ono in Juiu*, one in July, and one in August. Very great 
attention is paid to this matter by tho cultivators, so that when tho 
proi:»or day nirives tlioy may not miss it. Of (lio tlirco opportunities, the 
second is tho best, (5S])Ceially in tho tidal districts, as the rains liav(^ 
then fallen and renderctl tlio wafer sweet, which is not tlio ease in 
Juno. Tho third oj)povtiniity is generally availed of by tlio.se who., 
having no biilloekR of their own, are obligiMl to depend for assislaiieu on 
others. In three dayallio transplanted seedlings take root, and in aboul 
a month they have attained their full gn>wth. In tiie earlier trans- 
plantatioii the slirul)H are' wider ajiart, ns they rerjuire a Jnsor ReojK* 
to grow and are expect e<l lo yield a largoT outturn ; tlio distai/ce from 
one plant to another being about n foot and a half. No weeding is, 
ns a rule, iiceessary. Jf lieavy rains break tho plant down, new jbuits 
spring up from the broken joints, wliiehtuuelithogr<)und and germinate. 
Tlio rieo grows in water knee or thigli-dt'(.^). It is harve.stetl conii)ara- 
tivolyoarly, in Ndvomhor and December. In some parts of Eastern 
Bengal tliis rieo is transplanted twice : first into high dry land, whore 
it is well manured and W(!odcd, and thou, wlieii about two foot high, to 
wet marshy soil. 

Ijonni amuH is a coarser sort of rieo, known also as buona or 
hooya^ and is sown broadcast in the hoda of bhnia and in very low- 
lying land. The land is ploughed about tlie end of January, and 
turned over at intervals up to the beginning of April. Tho seed is 
sown broadcast about tlie iiiiddh' of May, after a lieavy sliower of rain. 
Even this rieo is oeoasioimlly transplanted, but not usually. Tho fields 
of boran rieo aro carefully weeded, oxju'rt men being only employed 
for the pui’iiose, as it is necessary to distinguisli tlio grass and woials 
from tho paddy— of pretty inneh tlu^ same fom and licigld,— and also to 
judieiously transplant the paddy from places whom it has coino up too 
thickly into places whom it is more tliinly grown. Tho horan rice 
grows in water ton or twelve feet doc]). 4'1 ub is tho long-stomnicd rice, 
which rises with the water, and its stc^in will sometimes bo tw(‘nty feet 
long, Tho stem is most rapid in its growth, and it frequently shoots 
up twelve inclios in twonty-four hours ns the inundation rises' Some 
ppeciofj of this rieo will boar submersion for seven or eight days without 
sustaining injury, if tho water which lias risen suddenly bo (‘loar. j^io 
rieo tlirives besf in (‘Icar water, as its toinler and abnormally long stem 
is UTiablo to bear tlio weight of wat(T mi.ved with mud or any other 
matter. Tho cultivators nsaert tliat if tho water bo not foul, and tho 
rays of tlio sun can pierce as far ns tho leaves of the plant, the rioo 
pTvivos submersion. Tho boniu is gntlicn'd late in fhest'ason: 
it shoots out into ear from tho middle of Detober to tho middle of • 
Novoinher, and is gathered in December and January. Tho most 
favourable coiiditioiiH for tho gathering of a jdentiful harvt»st are 
cnihodiod in the two following Beugalco sayings. Tho first refeni to 
the so.ason of cultivation : — 

“ If tlie rain fiilb in tlie end of Afn^di (about tin' tirst week of February), it 
l>riiigs rirlu's tu the kin^ iiml to Jiis people. ” 

Tho second refers t>o lueteurulogioal conditions after tho sood has been 
planted : — 

•* Heavy rains wi the month of Sraban (July and .\ugust), floods in Blmdro 
(August, ami SeulendMM-), vvbirli ^nidually siib^ide in Assiji (September and 
Oel(d)er), and li^ht ruins ilnrini; Karliek (Oetober and November), ujjaeeomjuniied 
by e}<'loneH, alVord a buia])er 

The nbseiieo of rain does not so materially nfloot tlio lowlands of 
tho fertile Sundorbuns us it does otlier ])arl8 'of Bengal, as they are 
within roach of tho* tidal waters, a cimumstaiice whicli thus rond(‘l•^. 
flcai’citioa from drought ('omparativoly unknown. 

Two or throe speides of tho amun rieo an' sonifdimes sown in flir 
samo field withJ.lie tho amuu having j^iown uj) to about half the 
hoiglit of anm plant when the latbu- is ri]>e for the sickb*. At t)i(‘ 
sowing id these species, tho i>roporlion is two-tbirds of aou^ to 
eiio-thirJ of amun. Thoro aro also numerous varieties of tlie nmuh 
rice familiar to tho peasantry, but wliicli it is nut nccesBary to 
s]>ccify. 

Bobides tho nou» and amun there i.s, as already statfjd, aiinthet 
principal kind of 'rice, 'called boro or spring rioo. Tlio boro rieo •is tin 
oarliest orop.of thoBoiigaloe year, being sown in October and Necj-tubi r, 
tran«idantod in Dbcembor, and reaped in April and May. If is 
on churs and on low lauds, and on the edges of bhoels wliero Ihc water 
is iuteroeptod and retained by ai’lilii ini nioiiiis. Tin* success id’ the 
boro rice depends ordinarily on irrigation. In the Sunderbun tracts tho 
cultivation is as follows As soon as tho inundation water has siibsiiled, 
a s(H*(l-bod within reach of tho tidid wiiters is- chosen and (’arefully 
BUiTouudod with a small ridge of earth in oidir to prevent fim 
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Bcodlinga wasliod away. In the mean time tho cultivator 

goofl on olf'ariiig tlio auil wliioli is uUImattdy to rocoivo the plant, 
and ill doing tliis ho liiis only 1o roinovo tho woods and floating 
iiuissos of ]»iiddy oallod wliioh thou oonio down tho crooks and 

rivors witli tlio obl>tido in large qiuiniities. Those tihapa heaped 
on ilio sides ol‘ tho field, and sfavo to form a aiirrounding ridge 
on wliioli tlio hi'lntcv koomva, or 8W(‘ot gourd, grown hy tho ryot finds 
a Inxuriant spot to trail ovor. Tho soil, Avliioh, already laden with 
sorliinontary di'fKjsits, is soft in its naturo, is then stirml up by hoing 
trainpl(?d on, and tho sciHlliugs, whioh havo Iummi intormodiatoly trans- 
'plaiil.od into a low b(‘d, aro stuck into tho soil linally iulciidod for thora, 
witluiui any other sort of ]m'])aration having bt'cn nocossary for tho 
purjioso. In other parts (d' Hongal, whom them are no tidal waters, the 
cultivation is Niiuilar, only artiiieial irrigation is mom resorted to. In 
euscs'whem />e>/M'ieo is eultivatc'd in land adayitod to the rtwi/m crop, 
two or lhrf ‘0 liglit jdougluiigs aro nooossary bofom tho j»laiii is stuok 
into tho soil. Tiio boh rieo is niueh liablo to bn injured by hail-storins 
in Fobvuary, ^larch, and April. An olliccr named Shiralve, or more 
properly Shil(nrt\ is frorpiontly entortuinod by the ryots to ])roteet thoir 
fields from hail, an<l ho yimlofidB, by m<'ans of his inoautatious, to avert 
the danger. Ho is paid at tho rate of Uni to twenty floors of ymddy 
por house. 

A kind of boro rice, called the raida rice, or in parts of Bengal tho 
bhaUm uarfDKjn, is sown along with tho boro d/ian ; tho soe«l being 
mixed up bofom it is soattered on tho hods in the proportion one 
part to Hve parts of boro rioe seed. In Alay and Juno, when tho 
boro rice ri|)ons and is lit for tho sickle, tho stalk of tho raida plant, 
which ia then hut half grown, gets shorn in the jn-oems, without, however, 
suffering any other injury. ilio;v/cAz harvest is gathered in Soptomher 
and Octohor, thus taking nearly a wliolo year to arrive at maturity. 
Tho poculiarity of tho raida rice is that, on tho waters rising too fast 
to allow of its keeping its head nhovo water, it loosens its roots 
and either floats witli the cunont, if there bo any, or is carried by 
tlio wind to whoro tlio depth of tho water will allow of its taking root 
again, and it then flourishes without any apparent injiuy frOiu the 
tranaphiiitatioii it has uudergom^ This floating paddy, the stalks 
of whi(}h twist and intertwist togcither into masses called d/iaps^ of 
which mention has alr(‘ady been made, ho(MUues tlio ]>roj)erty of tho 
owner of tlio field, who has prfjventod its further migration by tying tho 
fllalks to his soil by mcaiiis of bamboos; but, as miglit bo cxiiectrsl, this 
peculiarity of lloatiiig from Held to Hold occasions nuinerous disputes 
as to tlio ownersbi]) of tlio producii. 

None of file varieties of the aoay^ boro, or raida rice, can bo offered 
up by th(' Hindoos in religious conunoiiios ; nor aro liny used as food 
by widows of tho respoelublo classes. I’he boran antan paddy, which 
jirodiiccs tho coarser kinds of rice, and the nun, boro, and raida, wliero 
locally grown, aro consumed by tho lower and poorer classics, and supply 
the staple food of the peasantry. Tho c/iotan umun produces tho finer 
kiud.s of rice, and is ordinarily exported. 

Over tho whole of tho rico area of Bengal, tho winter or nwnn 
rice is th(' jirineipal crop, save in exceptional localit i(*s, such as Nuddoa, 
whom two-thirds of the lands are cultivated in aous, and ono-third in 
a HI an ; and in Moovsliodabad, whom the aoas rice prodorainates in tho 
eastern parts of tho district. In all rico districts them is, however, an anus 
cultivutiou to some extent, and it may be said g(uierally that about 
one-sixth of the rice eullivated in Bengal is aous. Thom is an iueonsidcr- 
ablo (‘ultivatiou of boro rico in almost all districts. Tho cultivation of 
tlio raida variety is almost coiifinod to the deltaic districts of Jossoro, 
Backergunge, the 2 l-Bergunuahs, Daoea, and Fureodporo. 

Tho difforimt sorts of rico aro liable to injury from weeds and 
gra«!scs^ which have to bo rooted out, and ospocually from insects and 
gnilis, wlil<*h iMit up the stalks and ears of the plant. Bosidos thoso, it 
is sail! that snails cut away tho stalks of tho boran d/ian in deep water. 
IHco is also occasionally injiirod hy water-fowl in the rainy season. 
The d^'vastatioM locusts is unnsual, hut when it oecurs the loss of 
tlie crop is complete. AVild boars dig up tho ro<jts of the rico jilauts. In 
order to guard against tho ravages of wild animals, high stages are 
f?rceted on bamboos, from wliidi a guard sounds an alarum with a 
bamboo rattle. WIkui there is fear of cattle trespass in aonn fields, or in 
rico sown on high lauds, a low hut is' put up in a eorucr, where .the 
ownor^ watches aiul lies in wait for the cattle, which are maliciously set 
looso at night for the purpose of fattoiiiug thorn* at another’s expense. 
jSomotimefl the villagers club together and pay a watcher to protect 
their fields at night. 

The mtmth of Pons (December and January) is the groat month 
of harvesting, when tho staple rico crop, the ainun dhan, is brought 
liome. Amongst the agricultural olassefl the harvest time as in 
England, a Hoason of joy and festivity. Boys go about soon after 
dusk singing monotonous jingling rhymes descriptive of the ravages 
of tigers among herds and fiucks, and of rent oolleotors among the 


ryots. At the end of the month offerings are made in the field, and 
milk rice is eaten on plantain leaves. The Hindoos plant a plantain 
tree on tlie oooasion, and worship it as bastu deha^ the Lares and Penates 
of thoir homo. Arnon^t Mahomedans this is the season when the 
songs descriptive of the adventures of Ghazoe Sahob are recited 
during tho night and listened to with avidity, Ghazee being a 
mythical iiorsou — half adventurer, half saint— who used to go about 
with tamed tigers in his train to save crops and cattle from injury 
and loss. 

Tho rico orc^p after being cut is carried home either on the heads 
of tho reapers or in carts. The manner of separating and storing 
the grain is simple ; the grain being either • trodden out by cattle or 
beaten out on a plank. The women usually take a part with the 
men in winnowing and fleparating and storing tho grain. The husk- 
ing process is effected by tho operation of a wooden lever, called a 
dhenki, which is worked by the women of the household. Grain is 
usually stored in doles, huge baskets made of tho nal reeds, which are 
an export from the Sundorbuns. Those persons who ore well to do, 
of whom there are a few in every tillage in Bonffal, carry on tho 
trade of dhaii-lendiiig, and store (ho grain in golas, little circular houses 
thatched with straw, the floor of which stands on a bamboo stage raised 
above tho ground, to protect the rice and to admit of the free circu- 
lation of air beneath. 


EXPERIMENTAL RIOE CULTIVATION. 

— , 

Thkrr is a variety of early rice, locally known as Mha or chalet 
rico, which is cultivated to a considorablo extent in tho light soil 
of tho slopes of south-western Bengal, particularly in parts of Midna- 
poro, in the south of Bankoora, and in Purulia. Tho grain is smaller 
than that of aom, and it fotchos a somewhat lower price in the market. 

It differs essentially from tho better known classes of aom and amun^ 
in that it thrives best in dry sandy land, and that any accumulation 
of water about tho roots invariably destroys it. It is sown in tho ond 
of April, and is goiuTally reaped in the beginning of August. It may 
be sown brofuh'nst, or seedlings may bo prepared in nursenes and trans- 
j)liinted. ThelMltor oourso is generally pursued when low grounds aro 
select o<l for tho cultivation ; hut in this case the rain water must 1^ 
carefully drained off, the clay being kept at most at a pasty consistency. 
For broadcast cultivation the quantity of seed ordinarily required is 
30 Beers per aero ; when the rooa or transplanting system is adopted, 
ir> seers aro suiliciont. The total cost of cultivation, including plough- 
ing, harrowing, wooding, and reaping, rarely exceeds Bs. 7-8 in the i 
foniicr en,8c and Its. 0 in the latter. On the poorest lauds, if seasonably 
and properly yireparod, the outturn of paddy or unhusked rice per acre 
is rart'ly less timii 10 maunds, and as high an average as 24 maiinds 
has been obtained by skilful cultivation from lands formerly considered 
sterile and worthless. On rich soil, it is said that tho oultiu’n ranges as' 
high as 3() maunds from an acre. 

In tlio beginning of the present year tho attention of Government 
was directed to the peculiar characteristics of this grain, and it was 
l)(*liev(5j that if the cultivation could be introdigjed into tracts whore 
the physical conformation of the soil m-osonts difficulties to the successful 
cultivation of amiin rico, a great boon would be oonforrod on the 
inhabitants, and a powerful auxiliary supplied to them to supplement 
Iho ordinarily prooarious outturn of their customary crops. The 
pciguiiiiah Mohoshra, in tho north of the Bankoora district, in which 
the priiKiipal crop of amnn rice had more or less failed for four years 
(jonBctMiiivcly, was selected for tho experiment, and tho Collector was 
Bujiplied with a few hundred maunds for distribution, under proper 
guurantoes, among intending cultivators. At the same tune Baboo 
Joykissou Mookerjea applied for and obtained a few maunds for oxperi- 
nieiilal cultivation on bis ostates in tho Hooghly district/. Tho result 
of these measures has now hcHti reported, ft appears that in all the 
eclc(4cd localities in Ilooghly the cultivators, irom ignoranoo of the 
yioculiarities of the plant, postponed their sowings until tho close of 
the mouth of May. The result was that although the plants at first 
grew vigorously, they did not flower till tho end of July, when they 
should have boon nearly ready for reaping, and that they then began 
to decline. In nlaiiy caseB, too, the rainfall was unusually heavy, and 
fron^ the ignorance of the oultivators that flooding would be fatal to 
tho crop, the water was allowed to accumulate, ana the plants nerished. 
Even under this combination of misfortunes, however, a tolerable crop 
was reaped. Baboo J oykissen Mookeqea further reports that ** in eeverfd 
places the ryots took great interest in the cultivation, and they have 
preserved the paddy for a renewal of tho experiment next year. The 
short time required for tho growth and maturity of the crop is a great 
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attraction to thoni;’ and tho ryots of one village, Kinkurbatty, 
think that Jbhis circumstance might enable them to (jultivato both 
the tetkn and. the amtin BUcoeBsively in the same piece of land in 
the same year.” In Bankoora also the sowiugs wore much too late. 
Btill the Collector reports that the crop presented for n long time the 
most flourishing npi)earance, and he bolioves that it would liave yielded 
an outturn of at least eight annas had it not been attacked by a sort 
of caterpillar, wliich destroyed an immense number of plants. The 
harvest was not reaped till tiie end of September, or fully a month and 
a half too late. Had the sowing and reaping hoon seasonable, it is 
believed that tho misfortune which proved so fatal Vould not have 
oooluyed. Even under Jhe unfavourable conditions to which it was 
subjected, however, the crop yielded ten-fold, jToducing an outlurn of 
21 mauiids of grain from two maunds of seed. ITere. as in Iloogldy, the 
cultivators are satisfied of the impoji;ance of the croj) for tlio utilization 
of high lands, and have reserved* a part of the j<roduee for next year’s 
sowings. The experiment Iso far goes to show that this vari(‘ty will ho 
very useful in localities abounding in high grounds with light soil, as 
its peculiar nature renders it indopoiidont of tho ordinary rainfall. 


\ 

THE MAHWA TREE IN MONGHYR. 


Thr foresters of Monghyr assert, and ])robably correctly, tliat 
eveiT plant, wild or cultivated, has its use; and certainly oven among 
tho luxuriant foliage of the Kurrukp'ore liills it would be dillicaili to lind 
a plant which does not really benefit thorn in one way or otlier. The 
trees which they fell for timber or fuel 8upj>ly thoni witli tho uio.ans of 
getting their daily broad. Their lumscis are built with tlie Ij.anihoos 
which grow on all sides, and are thatched with coarse grass to 1)0 had for 
the trouble of cutting it. Tho twin-loaf Imilim creepers, tlie speclro- 
liko isterculias, and Mthi grass, supply them with ro[»o.s and string; 
whilst in seasons when grain is dillicult to procure, the tubers of tho 
wild yam family, supplemented with a litlo rice, keej) them fat and 
kapp;^ 

When they are sick, they send to the forest for modicino ; and tlu^ 
plant sought for will depend on whether tlie part afilict(‘d is tho head 
or stomach, hand or eve. It i.s true that tho simples brought liomo 
may know no place in the soiontifio medk’ino chest, but tsikon iu faith 
they are probaoly as olBeacious as tlie most approved patent inodicim's. 

But useful as most of the trees undoubtedly arc, there is no tr(‘c 
which oan be ooraparod to the little known muhica^ a member of the 
natural family of soap-worts, tho lali/olia. 

This tree is a fountain, producing food, wine, and oil : — food which 
is consumed by hundreds of thouBands of poor poo]»lu in this district 
alone ; wine, or rather s})irit, to every native of ^longhyr who is not 
a strict teetotaller, and who cannot afi'ord to piirohase llio expensive 
European brands; and oil to the wealthy chisbcsof (jihutta, whoso fj/ii 
i.s largely adultemted with mahwa-oil pressc<l from th(^ npe fruit. Any 
one standing on the summit of the irrigation annicut at Kiurukporo, 
and looking east towards Bhagulpore, will boo strct(>li('d boforo him 
a vast Well-watered plain, llis oyo wull rost <m a hundred 1 lumsnnd 
mahwd trees, which, if fresh from Bengal, ho will probably mistake 
for mango trees. •But unlike mango trees, so uncertain in thoir 
yield of fruit, however plenliful tho blossom mny have been, Ibo 
chief, though not the only, value of tho mahwa doponds on tho succu- 
lent petals of tho flower, whicli oover tlu^ trees from year to year, 
apparently regardless of favourable or unfavourablo tjoasons, so pregnant 
with vvcal or woo to other plants. 

The flowering season, in March, is a great season for feasting 
among the linmbler members of creation. Jjirds, sejuirreks, and tupaias, 
feast among the branches by day ; whilst men, womeu, and children, 
sweep up and caiTy home the petals, which fall around in gnait 
profusion. Nor does tlie feasting end with the day : IxMirs, pigs, and 
doer, liave thoir turn during the night, and many of tliein fall a victim 
to their fondness for tho mahwa flower, being sliot by th(3 bullets of 
the foresters couottaled among the branches overhead. 

Of the vast quantity of mahwa petals ooUectod yearly and dried, 
by far the chief proportion is eaten. The residue# supplies tho 90,000 

f allens of spirit produced in the Government distilleries throughout 
fonghyr, or is exported to Patna niid elsowliere. , 

In yielding a spirit-producing flower, the mahwa tree appears to 
stand alone in the vegetaldo world ; and the certain yield, hkherto 
unaffected hy diseose or blight, shoidd of itself direct more atlention to 
it than it has yet received^ A ton of mahwa ptals may bo pureha»< d 
on the ground for about a guinea, and this, with very Httle trouble or 
expense, will produce 80 dozen bottles of spirit at London proof. What 
would he the prime cost of a glas9 of sutm liquor, any one oonvorsaut 


with fraction H may workout; but ccriiiin it is that no Knglisli coin 
w^tmld bo found small enough fo iiay tlin reckoning. In ])otanical 
books and elsewhere, the B[>irit diblillcd from lualiwa has hitherto been 
described ns coiirso and j)ungcnt.” This is due to the eB.sential oil 
which tho petals contain; but now tlie chemist has stcp]>ed in, and 
having oxtractod these oils by a simple absorbcuit, lin leaves the residue 
of the B])irit pare, iiml containing all the bc.st ingroiJients of tho grn]u}. 

1’ho chief materials used in tho manuraclunVof s]>irit tliroug^hoiit 
thc 3 civilized world — tlio grape, ]H)tato, juiiijMT berric.s, and tlicliki* — 
are so liablo to disease and bliglit, tliat the attention (»f ilistillers 
may well ho turned it^wanls tho maliwii tree, whicli, for unlimilcd 
supply, elioapncss, and good wholesome (pialitios, appears to ho 
unrivalled in the vegt*iable kingdom. 


EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
FACTORIES IN BENGAL. 

It will bo remembered that a few in on tbs ago very strong r<^])resen- 
tations were nnubi in the ])ublie press, and wore also addressed to 
tho Govoriiment of Iiulia and the Sccvi’tary of State, ns to the necessity 
of tlio immotliate iiilrodmitiou of a. Eaetory A»4 in tlio prc'shleney of 
Bomliay. It w.na stated tliat ibihlreii eommeiiee<l working in tho 
faetories at the ago of six years ; that they had sbiiKdimofl to walk two 
or three miles to tluar work, and tlio biinie distaneo li.nck to tiudr homos 
in tho evi'iiing; that the Inau’s of work w<‘ri' ju.iet ieally from Bunrisoto 
sunset, with oijly tho interval of half an Imnr for ono meal ; that in 
etfeet th(5y wiu'O never employed for less tlr.in 11 J lioiirs in actual 
labour ; and that in tho majority of mills work ]>roeer'ds iu three 
►Sundays out of four, no oxc*eption being made in favour of women and 
eliildnm in respect to tho boiirs of labour; and, finally, it was 
ro]iroRout<‘d that ebihlren not uiicomnionly drop])ed down from 
exliau.stio]i betwiM'ii tli(‘ alleys and pn^sagrs of tlio inacliinory. 

(lonsiderablo nttentif)n was drawn to tin' subj('(*t, and under 
the or<lers of (.rovernmeiit on imjuirv was ma<lo not only in the 

JbnniKiy pn*sideney, but an investigation Mas nKo hrbl into 1 ho facta 
ridating to tho employment of M’omeii and cbildivii iu factories in the 
Lower rrovinces of Bengal. Tho results r)f tho inquiri(i.s mado iu 
Bengal will b(* summarized in tins artide. 

A few iiibtanees lia,\e been found of children of very tondor years 
eommeneing working in tho fai tories, but tliey nrn very excoidioiial. 
Tlio Magistrate of ^rnldah remarks of tl.o silk faetorios iu his 
distib’t— “ t 'liildivn bi'giii to Avork at seven or eight years of ago, and a 
forward ebihl may at six ; but they aro not otfrui employed under 
tcm.” Ag.aiii, in tho lloogbly district, iu eunncetioii with tho jute and. 
yarn maiuifaeturos, children aro said to bo emjdoyed at as early an ago 
as six iu tlio ease of boys, and soveii in tho ease of girls ; but tho 
Magistrate states that thero are not altogether more than ten childrou 
below eight years of ago. lutbo lloMTab dislriet oliildn ii of five and six 
are said to bo (‘iirployed iu tho ro]»o Imdorios. On tlio Avbole, it appears 
proliable that the majority of ehildreii employi'd are of ten yoar.s and 
iqnvards, but that eight years is not an nneionmoii ago for them to 
I begin, and that thoro are some examples of cliild ren younger than this 
j b(*ing employed. Boys Boom to bo set at work at an earlier ago than 
i girls. 

The reports do not show tliat womeu and children Imve frequently 
I to M'nlk from a <Hblaneo to tludr M'ork. In tho gr<'at majority of ^•ase8, 

[ tlie labourers reside in tho immedinti' neigbbourbuod of tlio factories, or 
I (in instanoes iu which liil our is hrouglit from a euiisiderahh? distance,) 

, they aro provided, with residoncos on the premises thembe;vi‘s. Tho 
latter is the (‘aso in tho silk faidories of Moorsliedabad and Ihijshahyo, 
and ill tho Biulgi’-Biulgo jute factory in llu* ‘2 1-Bergunnahs. 

The hours of labour aro long, eb[je(‘ially iu tho districts of tho 
Presidency Division and in Iloogldy; but this does not Bcom to be a 
Bubji'ct of eoiujdiiint among tho labourers themselves. Nino to ton hours 
of work, exelusivo of tho intervals* for rest ami iiieals, is not an unusual 
time. Tho Magistrate' of Nuddea, Mr. 8teYens, says — “I have myself 
seen tho factory of tho gentleman whoso work-jieoplo are supposed to 
work all day with tho inti'rval of two hours, Imt I saw no signs of 
overwork.” Tho Magistrate of Moorshedahnd VTites — “I liavo no 
reason to believe tliat either women or children are overworked, and 
I have, at* any. rate, never hoard any com])hiints on tho sul»joct.” 
On tho other hand Hir William Jlorschol, the Acting Commissioner of 
the Presidency Division, while confirming tho above Ftaiements, writes 
as follows regarding the factories in tho 24-Pergunnahs : — 

‘‘Children aro enqdoyod as soon as tliey ^aro found fit to work, 
without much reference to age. They vary from seven to fourteen. 
The youngest ones bear a noticeable proportion to tho whole. There 
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uiv tVw girk, as tlioj aro not strong enough for the work. The hours 
aro from 9 to 10, with a single throe liours’ break, either after the first 
throe or first bix hours. The same rule is obseiTod for adults. 

“ The cliildroii employed solely as shifters — that is, training up to bo 
spinners— have the hardest work to do. A single slow hand keeps sixty 
iH tlihins waiting. Tlio emulation is therefore groat, the wages are high, 
and the children work hard: in fact a gnsat deal too hard. As regards 
this class, whore it is separate, 1 am satisfied that the system is perceptibly 
injurious The very youugost, who have just joined, are occasionally 
111 fair condition ; the cider ones, who have got hardened, aro inpassablo 
• i'oiidition of development, but very seldom show more than fair 
development; but the rest, forming llio bulk of the younger ones, 
from seven to cloven, are decidoflly overworked, skinny, mth sharp 
shoulder blades, laidcy limbs, and protruding ribs. lixcej)! for this 
want of flesh over their bones, I have scon nothing to suggest ill-health. 
They afo lively, happy-looking childrou, and as eager in llioir work as 
as if it was their play. 

“ The other children training to bo weavers have not such hard 
work, though it is of much tljo same kind. The pressure of exciforaent 
is not so groat, and they are bo far in fair condition, that if all the 
(diildreu wore like them I should have nothing to say. Nono of them 
wore quite so youug as in the other class. 

“ Allowances are made for the children getting tired by having 
greater iiumbors tliaii the machines would indicate to bo necessary over 
and above the shifts, and in consideration, as T understand, of their 
being children ; and other oonsidorato arningoineuts are made in the 
way of medical nttendauco and places for tho throe hours’ rest. But 
the broad fact renmius that tho children aro expected to work (if they 
como at all) for nine hours, of which six are at a strotfli, during which 
tho work is performed standing, though with such cessations as tho course 
of tho machinery allows ; and that to many of them is evidently too 
hard, as judged hy their physical appearance alone.” 

Regarding Sunday work tho evidence is scanty ; but in tho large 
jute works of Gouriporo and Burronagur in tho 24-Forgunnahs, no 
work is done on that day. In Caleutta and tho suburbs threo out of 
the ten factories are closed on Sunday. In tho Soobuniokolly jute 
factory, in tho Mymonsingli district, work proco(.*ds on Siinday ns on 
other days. None of tho llooghly and Howrah district mills works on 
Sunday, hut a iiunihor of workmen are oiujiloyed in cleaning machinery. 
Tho silk factories of tho lilidnaporo district eaniiot bo closed on Sunday, 
owing to the nature of tho work ; and this is jirobubly tho case witli all 
such factories. 

The statement that no cxccjition is made in favour of women and 
ehildrcu in regard to tho hours of labour does not appear generally to 
npi)ly to tho factories of Lower Bengal. At tho Boncagrnm silk filature 
ill Moorshedabad women and cbildren are said to work for only a few 
hours. At tho Budge-Biidgo jute factory in tho 24-PerguiiiitthB it is 
stated that tho children liavo no work to do for ten minutes in every 
quoi'ter of an hour. At the Sooburnokolly jute factory in Myrnonsingh 
tho women work for seven hours, and tho children for five hours a day. 
At the collieries of tho Equitable Coal Company at Rancoguuge women 
work only five days in the week, and leave olf work daily at noon. 

The stories of children having been known to drop down from 
exhaustion between tho alloys and passages of the machinery may bo 
tlismissed as unworthy of credit, so far as tho factories of tho Lower 
Provinces aro concerned. Tho Lieutenant-Governor has never heard 
of tho ooourrenco of sueli a case, nor has any one of tho Coinmissionors 
who liavo reported upon tlio question. 

The inquiries that liavo been made in Bengal did not extend 
to tho Government factories under tho Government, of India, such as 
tho cartridge manufactory at Dum-Dum, in whicli largo numbers of 
cliildren are employed. Nor did they include tea and indigo factories, 
as tlio work at those is carried on during only a brief season of tho 
year, and wc>men and children arc not cinplo)’od in them upon any 
duties which involve ('itln'r hard labour or continuous attention. 

o 


VITAL STATISTICS IN BENGAL, SEPTEMBER 1876. 


The total population under registration in these oiroles was 
2,712,131, and this number, grouped into oiroles and distributed into 
sox and class or nationality, stood as follows : — 



Urban. 

Hural. 

' Tot»l. 

Males 

G82,501 

700,799 

1,889,890 

Fumalos ... 

0*26,303 

702,438 

1,322,741 

Total 

1,302,894 

1,409,237 

2,712,181 

Christians ... 

11,907 

707 

12,614 

llindoos ... 

898,024 

1,014,400 

1,912,424 

Mahomedana 

... 379,103 

822, 04d 

701,213 

Budliists ... 

4,072 

314 

4,386 

Other classes 

9,7l!8 

71.767 

81,496 


The density of population in these oiroles is represented by an 
average of 3,473 persons per square mile in the urban and 478 in Oie 
rural circles. 

During this month 5,535 deaths were registered in the selected 
circles, exclusive of 255 returned as bom dead, and odso exclusive of 
the results in Darjeeling, irom which returns have not been received 
in time. Of these deaths 3,179 wore stated to have ocourrod in tho 
urban and 2,356 in tho rural circles. 

The proportion of deaths to every 1,000 of population in this 
month, in tho previous month, and in tho corresponding mouth of the 
preceding year, is shown below. 



In SsriXMOBB 1876 . 

■ * 

In Sbptbmbbb 1874 . 

A 

Ib Auovn 1876 . 


r 

Fur the 

Per' 

For tbo 

Per 

For the 

Pc? 


month. 

annum. 

month. 

annum. 

month. 

onnom. 

Urbftn 

S ‘44 

20*28 

2*38 

28*60 

2*41 

28*99 

Uural 

Ids 

20*10 

1*73 

20*70 

1*79 

91*48 

Combined .. 

2*06 

21*00 

2*06 

94*60 

2*09 

96 ‘U 8 


Thus it will bo seen that tho mortality in the urban and rural 
tracts of tho selected oiroles was very nearly the same in all tho three 
montJis under comparison. 

Tho mortality according to disease was as follows 


IliTIO PBB 1,000 Of PorVlATXOV. 

- - - - -- _ ■«- .^1 - 



{jrban. 

Rural 

Combined.' 

Cholera 

2*62 

•60 

1'60 

Small' pox 

• *97 

'00 

'06 

Fevers 

1636 

14*76 

1600 

Bowel complaints ... 

4*08 

1*20 

8*64 

Injury 

*72 

'60 

'60 

All other causes . . . 

6'3G« 

8'76 

4*44 


As usual, fevers oaused the highest mortality. Cholera prevailed 
epidomioally in some, and severely in other oiroles. From a simsoquent 

S >ortion of these notes it will be seen which oiroles suffered most from 
over and cholera as well as from tho other diseases indioatod above. 

Tho following town and rural circles exhibited exceptionally high 
mortality : — 


URBAN. 1 

RURAL. 

( 

Dietriotf. 

Circles. 

Ratio.^ 

Diatrioti. 

Circles. 

Ratio. 

Cuttack ... 

... Jajpur 

118*20 

Julpigoroo 

Mynag>;Ori ... 

119*40 

Uurbhunga 

... Rofaira 

87*60 

Hazarcohagh 

.. Robak 

80*64 

Julpignree 

... Julpigoreo 

82*08 

Fnrordpnre 

.. Syedpore, M. ... 

66*86 

Hazaroobagh 

... Clinttra 

05*28 

Moorehmlabad 

Miritaporo 

64*36 

Piitna 

. , . CLowkhallau ... 

68*08 

Dinageporo 

.. Kantobagh ... 

60*16 

Maldab 

... Muldab 

6700 

Cuttack 

.. Salipur 

43*08 

Cya 

... Oya 

62*20 

Durbbunga 

.. T^pur 

41*69 

Howrah 

... Howrah 

48*24 




llhagulporo 

Bhagulpore 

47*38 




‘Patna 

... Chowksbikarpore 

43 02 




Ditto 

Khi\ikullan 

43*08 




Chittagong 

... Cox’i^ Uaz.ir 

4116 




UugrA 

... Rugra 

40*80 





— . . . 

The stateimuits appondod to the following notes exhibit in detail 
the birth and death st. it iptiofl of (ho cindea sclootod in Bengal for the 
move accurate registration of such statistics for tho mouth of ooptember 
1875. In this month registration was in operation in 142 oiroles, of 
which 77 aro urban and 65 rural circles. The former cover an area of 
37,480 square miles, and tho latter 2,949*21 square miles. 


Tho high death-rates in the thirteen town oiroles shown abovo M*e 
attributablo to the severe prevalence in them of the following 
diseases 

C4c/mi.— In Jajpore (56*88), Julpigoroo (42*00), Giya (1*56), 
Howrah ‘ (3*36), Bb^ulporo (lff’12), and ‘ Phowkshikarpore {13’80). 
This disease also prevailed with great fatality in Monghyr (11*76), 
Cuttook (9*60), Ohupra (7*44), and rTaroingunge (3*24), 
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In Ilos8ira (57*12), Chattra »55*68), Maldali (52*4 1), Oya 
(30*84),* Howrah (28*20), Cox’s Bazar (33*48), rtnd Bogra (38*70). It 
also visited with much severity Gora Bazar (30 00) and llajmehnl (32*52). 

Bowel^ complainh, — In Jajpur (37*92). Chowkhallan (9*72), Oya 
(6*60), Howrah (9*24), and Khajkullan (7*20). Bowel affeeiions also 
caused high death-rates in Ranchi (13*80) and Singhhoom (1 1 88). 

AIL other causes, or unspecified diseases, — The following circles 
retnmed tho highest ratios under this l^ad Chowkhallan (23*04), 
Gya (13*08), Bhagulpore (23*04), Chowkshikarporo (10*00), and Khaj- 
kullan (20*64). 

Injury, — From this cause Rossira suffered to the extent of 21 00 
per 1,000 of population. This high dcath-rato is chiefly d\ie to suicide 
and snake-bite, ten deaths from tho former and five from tho latter 
having been returned in a popuTation of 9,441 souls. 

The high death rates in the seven rural circles are similarly to bo 
explained as follows 

Cholera,-^!.!! Mynagoori (100*08), Kcliak (48*00), and Saliporo 
(35*88). 

Fevers, — In Echak (33*24), Syedporo (47*40), Mirzapore (47*88), 
andKantobagh (41*76). Fever also prevailed severely in tho following 
circles, causing the high mortality noted against them 


Maldah 

... 37-20 

Soori 

2712 

Jamooco 

... 37 0H 

Bclowili 

27*12 

Arrarca 

... 30-72 

Gopalpore ... 

20*04 

Banka 

... 30-48 

Doomjoor ... 

2136 

Jessore 

... 27-96 




Bowel complaints, — In Mynagoori (13*20) and in*Palma (12*00). 

In "Mirzapore (6*36) and in Tajporo (19*50), chiefly 
from snake-bite. 

Tho comparatively small moi:talitv from small-pox is a noteworthy 
feature of the returns of this montn. Tho only circles in w*hicli it 
proved fatal were the following : — 

TOWN CIBOLES. i RURAL CIRCLES. 


Howrah 

... -36 per 1,000 

Bansberinh 

• ... -24 per 1,000 

Ghupra 

... -oo „ 

GnbNiira ... 

... 1*80 

Cuttack 

... 12 

Lallguri^o 

... 2*88 



Sectainurlice 

... *72 



Tajpore ... 

... 1*08 


In tho remaining circles which have not been already commented 
on, the death-rates ranged os follows : — . 



NmOCtt SlfOWINO DKATn-BATFS 

PROM 


r“' ■ " 

- 


' 


dU 10 88. 

20 t<i 30. 

10 to 20. 

Uiiclor 10. 

Urban 

*. «. 10 

26 

16 

5 

Kural 

' ll 

10 

23 

4 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Combined ... 

27 

45 

39 

9 





— 

— 


The oirclos that exhibited death-rate under 10 per 1,000 popula* 
tion axe the following : — 


URBAN. 

*• — 


Distrioli. 

Circles. 

Ratio. 

Motoiferpon 

... MoxulTerpore 

... 0*80 

Rtekergonge 

... Dowltttkhsn 

... 6-88 

Oya 

Jehsiiftliad 

... 7*03 

Mynpoaingh 

... Bberporo... 

... 2*88 

Cbumparon ... 

... UptibsrM 

... 2*88 


RURAL. 

r * ' 

DUtrlcta. Circles. Ratio.* 

Purneah ... ... Kishengunge ... O’M 

Monufferporo .► Shewhur ... 750 

M^meusingh ' ... Elangft 7*44 

Sotitiial Pergufinahi^ 'Pukuur 0*90 


We are not yet able to say what is the death-rate of tho people m 
this nrovinoe, and there are grounds for believing that it diffors 
greafR in different parts of the province; still the foregoing 
nmrei are manifestly mcorreot, and show a want of attention to the 
s^jeet of xegistmtion in those districts. 


The mortality in relation to sex was— 

RATIO PER l.(HM) OP 
IXJPI’LATIOX. 


Urimn. Iturnl. ConiMnr'J. 


RATIO OP MALE nE\TIIS TO 
EVERY m FEMALE 
DEATHS. 

* Urimn, Rural. Cnmbinod. 


Male 

Female 


:a()8 21*81 2« 10 

27 ;«) 18* 18 2*i*(i8 


I VJto 119 122 


Tho registration of fomaln deaths in many circles, and of male 
deaths in some, is still imperfect. The circles in wliich the registration 
of deaths is aijpareiitly most defective are tho following : — 


URBAN CIRCLES. 


ItCUAL CIRCLES. 

• 

DiHtncta. 

Circles. 

Rjit lo of 
luttlu 
dfiiths 
lo ♦•vnry 
100 

foniale 

diMlIiM. 

• Di^lrietii. 

Circles. 

Ratio of 
m»to 
(lonth« 
to every 
100 

folua'o 

deaths. 

Uungpore 

Mobil? liege 

... 413 

Miibbili 

Nawnbguiigo... 

IMi 

Patim 

Cliowkshikarporo 8uO 

Jrsvuii* 

.loBftorc 

275 

Ibiiagopnro 

Dinngoponi 

... 238 

Bitiikdiira ... 

(Muitna 

220 

N u<l(l(!u 

KiHlifiiguiign 

... 28:5 

Moiiidijr 

•Iiumoco 

210 

Racki^rgiingo 

llurriioitil 

... 217 

I>inHg(*porc .. 

Kaiitol»agh . 

200 

(^ittuck 

Kciidrupiiiik 

... 217 

Uajalitibyo 

Nowhatla 

200 

lUlnaoro 

n.ilaMiie 

... 210 

JulpigoMHi ... 

Mynugureii ... 

200 

Sarnn 

Cbu]ira 

... 208 

Patna 

M ugra 

200 

llonghly 

Ot)ti*r|)iiruli 

... 200 

Alo/.iitli'rpuve 

Hbrwbur 

200 

Myiiieattingh 

liazitporo 

... 200 

Soiitbiil rerKuniiaba 

Pukuur 

200 

Tippi'rah 

Coiiiillidi 

... IRO 

lfn/,'irri'b)igb 

Kndcrina 

200 

Mulduh 

iMiglihb Jlazai 

IBS 

CJya ... 

.Tchanabuil ... 

ISi 

JulpigorfO 

Julpigoreo 

... 187 

N uddea 

Cbooudunga ... 

1R3 

Dankoora 

BiMluMiporO 

... 183 

Biickergnngo 


176 

MuUKli^r ... 

Mongbyr 

... 167 

Piibtta 

Kiivoidpoie ... 

167 

lliUiireebagU 

('bill tin... 

... 167 

Cliiltngi’iig 

Anwnra 

165 

Puruoah 

Punioab 

... 163 

MoznlliTporo 

Scctatnurbeo ... 

164 

Midiinporo ... 

Mtdniiporu 

... 161 

24-P«rguuiialis 

Dum-Dum 

163 

Myiiu'iHiiigh 

Jainniporo 

... 166 

Singbboom 

Choini 

160 

Lolinrdugica 

Uanchoe 

... 163 

Tippoiah 

Biiihuiunberia 

00 

Aioorsbeilubail ... 

(Joru Bazar 

... 160 

I>iirb]iunga 

Tiijporo 

80 

Aliilibib 

Mttldnh. M 

... 160 

Singbboom ... 

Cbatpila 

78 

pHCca 

Narainnunge 

... 160 

Bogra 

Kliuttul 

73 

Fnreodporo ... 

Purofdpote 

... 160 

Piirlii’nb 

KiHlienpnngo 

00 

Pntna • 

Barb ... 

75 

Blingulpoio 

B.oika 

6d 

Uurdwan 

Burdtvau 

74 

Cbumpanin .. 


60 

MoznfTeiporo 

HttjiH'porfl 

73 

I.olmrdiiggLi 

Pnlim 

60 

I'Htna 

Cliowkballnn 

71 

Cut lurk 

Salipoi'O 

88 

CutUck 

Jajpnro... 

71 

Pooree 

Kiiurduh 

3fl 

Oya 

Aurungubad 

07 

B»bi‘‘ore 

Balitsore ... 

27 

Sotithal IVrguDDahs 


07 

BurkergungP 

MaupurR 

•2.n 

I’oorrc 

Poori'O ... 

07 

Myuirut»iii|;b 

Ciulibitra 

20 

Ilnziirocbjigh 

Ila/areebagh 

07 




Cbiiliigong ... 

Cox’n Biuar 

00 




Purin-nU ... 

Kaneeguogo 

26 





f 

No 




('bumparuii ... 

Motibareo < 

fcuinlo 

deaths. 





Five thousand five hundred and forty-oiu* births wore registered 
during this month in tho selected circles, cxeliuling those in Darjeeling, 
from which no return was rofieived, and those in Dinagopore, Uungpore, 
and MonghjT, and the town circles of Bishenpore and Jaiporo in 
Baiikoora, and niral circle of Beerbhoom, iii wliich circh^ tho rogistm- 
tiouof births is not in operation. Of this number 2,077 were returned 
from tho urban and 2,804 from tho rural circles. Of the o,5 II births, 
3,039 wore returned as males and 2,502 as femah s. 

Tho above figures afford tho following results, but it will be 
observed that, for correetiiess of comparison, the deal h-rales oi' those 
districts in wliich births arc not registorod aro oliiuiiiaOid 


Hallo of birtba j>op 1,000 of population 

I’lbati. 

26 16 

Rural. 

20*64 

Cuuibinod, 

‘J6-10 

Katio of deaths ditto 

*29o2 

18 96 

241*i 

Excthh per 1,000 of births over drntbs 

Excess per 1,0(X) of death.s over births 

3*30 

7 68 

2*28 

liatio of male births to every 100 femalo 
births 

124 

1*20 

•/21 


The above table shows that births are still considerably under- 
registered, although it is satisfactory to observe that the rural circles 
exhibit excess of 'birth-rates over death-rates. . . j i- i 

Thirty town and thirty-seven rural circles exhibited birth-rates 
' in exoew of death-rates. In five town and throe rural circles the birth 
and death-rates were equal. In the rest of tho circles (67) the death- 
rates exceeded the birth-rates. 
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Names of tub Ubban Cibclbb. 


DitAdwab 


PisaiuiHCT 


IlAJSnAnTlI AWD i 

Coocii 13EnAii'^ 


Dacca 


CniTTAOoiTa ... 


Patba 


UUAOULroRE 


OttlHA ... 


Cbota Naopobi 


Si'PsrgunDahs 

Nmhlua 

.Ie‘).Hore 

Moursbcdobad 

Dinflgcporo ... 
Maklnh 

Unjfihahyo 

Xutigpore 

IJogra 

Pubna 

DaijpoliiifT 

Julpigurto ... 

Doccft ... 

Furccdporo ... 
Hackorgungo... 

Mymonsingh... 

Tippcrah ... 

Chittagong ... 
Noakholly ... 


Patna 


Gya 

Rbalinbivil 

Mo/.uflVt'pore. 

Duribhanga , 
Hanui 

Chumpnrun . 

Mongbyr 
13hng\ilporo . 

Puriioali 


J 


nttrdwan 

lbiiik<'orR 

llit.h.‘iipore 

Jaiporo 

8mir»*e 

Miilnnporo 

Honghly 

B( rampora 

Ootorpiirrtt 

Howruh 


North Subnrban Town ... 
Tuwn of Kialinagur 
Part of town of JosBoro 
Oora Dazar 

T<nvii of Dlnagcporo ... 
KoglUb Unzar ... 

MaUlab Municipality ... 
Town <il' Nattoio 


•f 

Sontlml Pcrguunuha | 


Cuttack 

Poorco 

IhilaBuro 

Hazarocbagh . 
Lobardugga . 
Singbhoom .. 
MauLboom . 


Ditto 

'Mohigungo ... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

llogra 



... 

Ditto 

Pubna 

... 

... 

Ditto 

DarieoHng 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Julpigorao ... 



... 

Puit of town of Dacca... 

... ... 

... 

T"wn of Narniugunge ... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Muiikkgunge... 



... 

Ditto 

Fmv’cdporo ... 

... ... 

... 

Municipality of Furoedpore 



... 

T<iwn of liiirnsaul 



... 

Ditto 

Dowbitkbiin ... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Nuxucrabad ... 



... 

Ditto 

tfumalporo ... 

... 

... 

JJitto 

Hbereporo .*• 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Kisborcguiigo 



... 

Ditto 

Dnzilporo ... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Cuinillah ... 



... 

Ditto 

Chittagong ... 

... ... 

... 

Ditto 

Cox's Itnaar ... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Noakholly 



... 

Ditto 

Dowsn Mohhlla 



... 

Ditto 

Mrigiilpooruh 



... 

Ditto 

Khiijkullnn ... 



... 

Ditto 

liodikutra 




Ditto 

Cbowkullan ... 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Cbowknlnkarporo 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Dhawalpoorah 



... 

1 litto 

Darh 

... ... 


Ditto 

Brliar 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Gya 



... 

Ditto 

Jobanabad ... 



... 

Ditto 

Auruiigabsd ... 

... ... 

... 

Ditto 

Nowadah 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Dinar 

... 

... 

Ditto 

MozuObrporo 

•>> ... 

... 

Ditto 

lisjipore 



... 

Ditto 

Durbbunga ... 



... 

Ditto 

RniUiirA 

... 

... 

Ditto 

Chuprah 



... 

Ditto 

tfewan Ml 


... 

Ditto 

Dettiah 


... 

Ditto 

Motiharee 




Ditto 

Mongbyr 

... ... 

... 

Ditto 

Dhagulporo ... 



... 

Diitp 

Piirncsli 

... ... 

... 

Ditto 

Raiicognnge ... 

... ... 

... 

Ditto 

Doonika 

..I M. 

... 

Ditto . 

^ Kigmebal ... 



... 

Ditto 

Cuttack 

... ... 


Ditto 

Kondrnpirali ... 

•V 


Ditto 

Jiijpore 

... ... 

... 

Ditto 

Puuree 

... ... 

... 

Forty villages 

... 

••• 

Town of llazareebagh ... 

••• 

... 

Ditto 

Cliattra ... 

•e^ eaa 


Ditto 

Kanchee 

•s* ••• 

... 

Ditto 

Singhhoom ... 

••6 ••• 

... 

Ditto 

Purulia 

f6t ••• 



Statement showing in detail the Birth and Death Statistics of the 

town 


POPULATIOB ACCOBDINO 
TO SXX. 


Total 


Totaia 


i 

Females. | 


1 

C 

1 

a 

1 

10,200 

10,031 

32,321 

6 

8,695 

8,009 

16,794 

13 

8,8Hik 

9,178 

18,017 

14 1 

1,354 

1.454 

2,M0R 

6 ) 

4,617 

4,348 

O.oOl 

6 

10,110 

15,381 

31,401 

6*3 

17,114 

17,647 

34,761 

6 

12,438 

12,0fr2 

24,440 

4 

2,239 

2,150 

4,389 

1 

64,098 

4il,fl86 

97,784 

13 

14,318 

12,915 

27,203 

709 

12,871 

13,879* 

29,750 

7* 

4,630 

3,513 

8,152 

4*78 

2,000 

2,303 

4,903 

‘88 

9,148 

6,4i8 

14.006 

4T6 

6,400 

6,899 

12,869 

236 

2,540 

2,772 

6,26*2 

1*66 

4,939 

4,735 

0.rt74 

8* 

9,885 

4,9B0 

14.846* 

613 

3, .343 

2,529 

6.87*2 

1*33 

7,851 

7,879 

* 15,730 

2 

2,108 

1,049 

8,157 

107 

3,837 

2,444 

6,281 

6* 

87,306 

81,817 

60,212 

8* 

7.101 

8,810 

10,911 

235 

6,760 

5,792 

11,542 

7-84 

1,787 

550 

8,346 

*40 

5,0*21 

4,170 

9,197 

6’27 

9,073 

4,105 

13,268 

1*13 

3,1 P) 

•2 ‘ill 

6,351 

0*30 

6,820 

2.433 

8,853 

1*6 

7,310 

7,002 

14,312 

•73 

4, *250 

3,7B6 

8,015 

85 


6,9o6 

13,037 

6* 

1,937 

2,131 

4,068 


7,999 

4,9 to 

12,948 

4’63 

12,200 

8,398 

20.604 

0* 

2,*2»3 

2,303 

4,050 

•76 

6,777 

4,‘J80 

10,003 

3* 

4,044 

4,320 

8,364 

•14^ 

6,019 

7,161 

13,210 

•506 

6.012 

4,H71 

9,883 

•178 

6,733 

6,380 

12,113 

*614 

4,*2H7 

4,301 

8.588 

•118 

4,520 

6, « 1.37 

0,557 

•183 

4,153 

4,332 

8,485 

*814 

5.3*29 

6.721 

ll,(»5ii 

•637 

6,091 

4.058 

10,049 

1-016 

33,«7l 

83,772 

Bfl,843 

7 66 

9,005 

11,927 

21 ,•>2*2 

•81 

1,567 

1,918 

3,475 

187 

2,311 

2,393 

4,704 

306 

0,700 

6,hW 

13,548 

8* 

21,7’.'9 

16,404 

• 88,223 

0* 

10,737 

11,569 

22,306 


23,i*.03 

23.847 

47,450 

8* 

4,614 

4,827 

9,441 

i 

22,H52 

23,436 

46,287 

7* 

5,550 

6,543 

11,009 

4* 

11,220 

8,488 

19.708 

0 22 

4,795 

8,471 

8,266 

1*09 

12,670 

13,604 

26,274 

1*60 

16,333 

14,815 

30,148 

2*08 

9,677 

6,38' 1 

16,057 

20* 

8,024 

8,120 

6,144 

*63 

6,659 

5,5?4 

11,193 

46* 

8,843 

4,217 

8,090 

4* 

25,800 

26,009 

60,878 

• 95*2 

6,201 

5,181 

10,082 

4*68 

5,192 

6.501 

10,758. 

8*24 

12,077 

10,618 

22,696 

1 9*87 

9,929 

8.234 

16,263 

6*5 

6,819 

4,m 

11,050 

284 

4,287 

4,5.S1 

8,818 

2*18 

0,800 

‘ 6.286 

12,086 

8*60 

2.684 

8,289 

4.628 

r 

8,026 

8,670 

6,096 

8* 

060,468 

610,264 

UM787 

872*68 


I 


88 
83 

Not registered. 

10 
40 


m 
12 
140 

66 
65 
4 
6 

Not regiitered. 
45 
18 
21 

Not registered, 
0 
30 


64 
22 

VI] 

17 

47 

62 

65 
12 

804 

77 

SO 

20 

16 

27 

2.3 

25 

20 

41 

20 

45 


U’04 
23*62 
Not registered. 

dP24 

1704 

28*20 

28*02 

8276 

18*24 

24*00 

29*04 

6*88 

14*64 

Not registered. 
4118 
41*04 
26*04 

Not registered. 
12*24 
22*80 


Keturns not received. 

G I 4.S I 9*48 


161 . 
16 
20 


8 

11 

17 

28 

2 

19 

6 

19 

28 

10 

17 

17 

43 

86 

85 

80 

2.3 

20 

47 
25 

219 

17 
4 
0 

40 

49 

40 
125 

87 

48 
20 
66 

8 

Not registered, 
101 
U 

18 
66 
80 

144 

82 

80 

.64 

41 

20 

38 

88 
10 
23 


2,877 


120 

16 

20 

5 

21 

19 
4 

17 
23 

2 

86 

9 

26 

38 

10 

16 

18 
28 
86 
28 

42 
86 

10 
21 
22 

291 

14 

10 

11 

80 

30 

20 
62 
62 

111 

17 
63 

2 

79 
119 

21 

10 

10 

26 

140 

19 
100 

80 

81 

20 

43 
88 
14 

18 


8,179 


20*10 
16*44 
27*00 
No birtba. 
6*48 
7*20 
M*60 
24*60 
23*40 
2*88 
16*08 
14*64 
17*63 

1.3*83 

26*68 

20*10 

84*30 
89*00 
43*68 
84*66 
60*28 
28*80 
8079 
61*00 
«a*76 
89*24 
9*00 
18 80 
16*34 
86*40 
16*80 
21*48 
81*60 
46*02 
12*00 
26*08 
89*48 
4*82 

Not regiitered, 
40*20 
10*44 
86*04 
69*60 
63*28 

88*90 
8688 
88*86 
28*44 
* 20*88 

81*U 

51*00 

27*79 

94*84 

4380 


26*16 


Ratio of deatlis per 1,000 popabi- 
tioa per annum. 

1 

.S 

! 

& 

11 

|E 

20-04 

16*48 

16*00 

19*09 

( 11-28 

82*69 

( 29*88 

42*72 

2260 

29*28 

17*88 

2400 

21*80 

18*24 

81*80 

80*36 

82*70 

40*20 

48*24 

48*36 

88*84 

81*08 

1.3*44 

10*68 

29*4) 

24 96 

86*60 

2486 

Sf08 

20*98 

21*86 

41*88 

67*00 

52*44 

89*10 

29*76 

83 12 

20*16 

40*80 

53 12 

M'tS 

86*76 

89*06 

11*40 

20*76 

18*84 

1644 

1428 

27*00 

22 80 

26*60 

80*00 

27*30 

4290 

1716 

10*20 

8*88 

11 16 

24*60 

90*38 

10 20 

14*10 

2*88 

26 88 

80*79 

4044 

2062 

14*64 

24*00 

18*80 

10*20 

18*00 

41*16 

88*48 

17*86 

22-66 

26*80 

48*72 

26*82 

4689 

43*68 

80 96 

27 79 

81*68 

58*68 

72-00 

43 03 

81*33 

23*66 

80*73 

22*80 

29 38 

30*10 

88*86 

52*20 

64*86 

793 

48*00 

84*44 

44*88 

27*96 

22*80 

81*60 

88 88 

0*30 

18-44 

18*02 

10*20 

16*60 

19*90 

87*60 

18*96 

28*08 

26*40 

18*86 

12*90 

88*28 

^ 10*82 

288 

4*82 

82*88 

81*44 

47*28 

60*52 

16*00 

17*62 

10*44 

972 

10*68 

83*19 

87*08 

89*59 

88*00 

84*06 

21*86 

88*68 

118*90 

64*60 

11*84 

16*84 

20*88 

2406 

21*00 

48*24 

66*98 

46*80 

87*68 

40*68 

8480 

7*44 

87*86 

81*60 

s 

28*M 
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iekcted Circl^ in Idmyal during the month of September 1875. 

OIROLBS. 


11 

p 

M 

I| 

|b 

8 

•-« 

r 

e 

1 ' 

ii 

li 

l-a 

23 26 

375 

30*72 

120 

6*88 

Not registered. 

81*86 


19*92 

83 

28*02 

1,37 

27*06 

178 

19*08 

103 

10*02 

50 

40 92 

183 

28*76 

180 

15*24 

141 

17 64 

33 

24*86 

200 

26*64 

Not registored. 

29*76 

88 

25*08 

64 

82-16 

no 

84*68 

Not registered. 

22*44 

200 

87*36 

76 

26 64 

160 

23*04 

101 

18 60 

160 

87.80 

100 

20*40 


86.48 

160 

81*08 

167 

4*44 

88 

81*92 

467 

22*44 

18U 

S8-8il 

100 

B8'8« 

46 


400 

ieas 

138 

2406 

91 

88*64 

900 

88'U4 

143 

27*24 

IIS 

85*28 

116 

65 52 

71 

45*66 

102 

74*04 

126 

85 04 

1(« 

46*56 

160 

71*64 

96 

40*06 

i6 

55*20 

183 

67*56 

11.3 

82*80 

83 

25*44 

200 

24 00 

122 

1246 

183 

0*60 

111 

18*56 

106 

18*06 

270 

16*24 

123 

41*04 

420 

16*44 

183 

1*44 

60 

30*60 

Not registered. 

27*00 

1.36 

15*00 

183 

7*80 

29 

1610 

67 

80*96 

177 

27*12 

115 

80*24 

60 

12*24 

70 

82*16 

135 

81*60 

106 

40*08 

107 

8486 

158 

84*68 

07 

2888 

283 

18*96 

92 

28*66 

124 


n 

144* 

lh3 

133 

80 

1«1 

1^1 

Ul. 

»uu 

140 

133 

23.3 
82 

150 

238 

188 

160 

100 

41.3 
122 

80 

”187 

126 

150 

mo 

160 

110 

217 

HO 

143 

156 

loo 

04 

2(K) 

180 

6.3 
60 
88 

100 

87 
71 

80<1 
110 
110 
120 
75 
83 
^ 138 
163 
07 
83 
112 

88 

7.3 
138 
130 
308 
118 

07 

Mo f»tnnl 
deaths. 
167 
80 
163 
25 
100 
67 

115 

817 

71 

67 

210 

67 
167 
153 
• 133 

888 
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DIHTHS ACCOUDINO TO S*X. 


DraTHS ACCOBDINO TO Skx. 


121 


Number of 

Ratio of births 
per l.tMK) of 
population per 
uuuum of « 

Number of 

C 0 

ja 

i 



i 

tn 

1 


.a 

*5 

S 

C 

'3 

1 

(t) 

'O 

1 

■‘i 

s 


1 

*73 



U4 


£ 


Pn 

30 

8 

22 08 

6-88 

2.S 

81 

IH 

16 

24*72 ’ 

• 22-20 

13 

9 

1 Rogiitlrutiuu 

uot in opt 

ration. 

11 

4 

6 

3 

4 

12 

io;i 2 

32-76 

8 

0 

26 

19 

19-32 

14 76 

20 

IH 

62 

.HO 

30 36 

2<i-40 

.S4 

28 

30 

29 

28 92 

28*02 

38 

37 

4 

8 

21 36 

44*64 

8 

4 

86 

64 

18-84 

17 62 

230 

104 

36 

20 

80-00 

18*48 

44 

33 

38 

27 

36*4 • 

23*28 

21 

0 

1 

3 

262 

1 U 20 

0 

11 

4 

2 

18 36 

10-33 

9 

6 

Registrutiuii not iii oiKTulion. 

19 

8 

21 

24 

39-00 

46 00 

15 

a 

7 

U 

.33 00 

48‘4b 

15 

10 

11 

10 

•26 

26-32 

l.S 

13 

Regibtrutiou 

not in opiTiition. 

33 

H 

4 

2 

U*28 

9-48 

11 

0 

13 

17 

i0 80 

26 80 

20 

25 

“3 


* 0*30 

9*60 

Ib 

la 

76 

75 

24'36 

28 20 

07 

63 

‘ 0 

6 

16 12 

18*84 

9 

6 

1,3 

13 

27*12 

26*88 

l.S 

13 





3 

2 

3 

2 

7-08 

6-64 

11 

10 

5 

a 

0*6O 

8*62 

13 

6 

a 

8 

11 40 

43 32 

2 

2 

U 

3 

28'H() 

14*76 

10 

7 

18 

10 

29'. -.2 

17*04 

14 

9 

1 

1 

2*70 

.S 12 

1 

1 

6 

13 

10-f8 

22 32 

17 

18 

4 

1 

24*7*3 

562 

6 

3 

11 

8 

10-U 

19*32 

17 

9 

11 

12 

In-RO 

1704 

16 

18 

9 

1 

47 04 

6*04 

6 

10 

10 

7 

‘20-76 

19*60 

7 

b 

9 

8 

20-04 

22*20 

0 

0 

23 

20 

46-60 

33*48 

l.S 

16 

16 

21 

36 b8 

61*7*2 

15 

21 

28 

12 

48*12 

22*66 

21 

7 

2U 

16 

55 92 

44*64 

22 

20 

12 

U 

.SI -68 

26-16 

19 

16 

18 

10 

46'20 

•27*60 

9 

7 

23 

24 

61 73 

50*28 

0 

12 

12 

13 

28*20 

31*44 

10 

12 

12& 

04 

45 24 

83*36 

169 

122 

0 

8 

11*76 

K-U4 

8 

6 

1 

a 

7 68 

18'73 

4 

6 

4 

2 

eo-7n 

0*84 

6 

6 

22 

18 

39 36 

3166 

19 

17 

28 

21 

16*36 

16-24 

14 

16 

21 

10 

2.S -40 

19-C8 

11 

16 

78 

47 

39*60 

2364 

36 

26 

27 

10 

70 20 

24-84 

39 

36 

27 

22 

UlU 

11-16 

75 

86 

21 

6 

45-24 

10-80 

9 

8 

42 

2*1 

44*88 

32*40 

31 

8*2 

1 

2 

2*40 

6*84 

2 

... 


Not registeri’d. 


46 

27 

58 

43 

45-.16 

34*80 

63 

66 

8 

6 

9 84 

11-28 

13 

8 

4 

U 

1584 

3370 

2 

6 

20 

89 

66-1)8 

84*48 

5 

6 

28 

13 

71 76 

3672 

10 

16 

77 

67 

35 64 

, 32*04 

76 

66 

12 

60 

27 60 

4.S'68 

13 

6 

13 

17 

.30-1 0 

36 60 

44 

62 

81 

23 

8«r72 

;!6*»a 

12 

18 

21 

20 

27 84 

26*92 

21 

10 

16 

14 

38 44 

85*40 

8 

. d2 

23 

16 

64 32 

89 72 

30 

18 

11 

17 

19*20 

89*00 

23 

16 

7 

a 

83*12 

16-79 

8 

0 

11 

13 

48*66 

6f88 

10 

3 

’ 1,479 

1,198 

27*79 

Sl-48 

1,707 

1,412 


Ratio of deaths 
pm- 1,00(J of 
pcipulsitiun per 
uuuum of 


ir,l»2 
17-H8 
14 88 

35 10 

20- 7rt 

21- 6 ► 
2.T76 

36 60 
42 84 
f>lO0 

.36 72 
10-66 
2.3 28 
41*52 

24'Hi 
27*84 
70*80 
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Selected Cirela in Bengal during the month of Segtemher 1876. 
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VITAL STATISTICS OP CALCUTTA. OCTOBER 1876. 


VITAL STATISTICS OP THE SUBURBS OP CALCUTTA, 
OCTOBER 1876. 


Thk of tho town of Calcutta, according to tho census 

tiikon in 1N72, is as follows : — 


Christians 
Hindoos 
Mahonirdans 
Other a 


InhabltEnti. 

21,356 

2lM,i04 

133,131 

J.oftl 


Total ... 446,732 


Xrnfortunatoly tliorn nro reasons for boliovliig that tho coubuh figures aro 
not accurate, and under thoso cinMiiiistanees tlio regiBtration of vital 
BtatistifH* in tho town, of course, loses much of its iiiiportauco, ami the 
returns aro less valnahlo than they othorwiso would be. It is btdieved 
that the registration of both births and deaths in the town is also 
imperfootly carried out. T’ho number of births recorded ceiiainly falls 
far sliort of the reiility. Tho* (pioslions of tho consuo and of tho rogis- 
tration of vital stniistics luivo botli }»een under the consideration of 
the Justices and of (Jovernincnt, and it is probable that early measures 
will bo ndoptod for a ro-eiiumoration of tho inhabitants of Calcutta and 
for tlio improvement of tlio i)n?sout system of tho registration of births 
and clcatlis. Tlie vital statistics of Calcutta for October last, as 
furnished by tlio llealtU Ofliccr, aro publislied below with these explana- 
tory remarks. Tho Health Offieor i.s not able to offer any obser- 
vations on the figures now publi.shcd, hut it will be observed that the 
absolute mortality of the month is coiishlorablo. 


FiVa/ Slalistics of the Town of Calcutta for the months of October 1874 
and Octoher ltS75. 

Statkmknt No. 1, of Rnmrs. 


RKLIOIOIf OB CaBTO. 
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3* 
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1 ui 

1 95: 1 

1 1 
! S ’ 

NnintM-r r f birthi 
in Octgbcr 1876. 
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it* 

Thrill ian$ 
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1 82 
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! 2ST.rt 
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62 i 

TO 
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18-24 
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0.1 

•84 
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03 
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ODwti 










Totnl 

2.H2 

107 

420 

ir&2 

S74 

346 

720 

1032 


Vital Statistics of the Town of Calcutta for the months of October 1874 
and October 1875, 

R l ATF.MENT No. 2, OF DeATHB. 


RXLIUIOH ou Cabtr. 

Numhor of 
ib'Atliii ill 
OcUibnr 1874. 

Unto p^T 
thoiiNiind per 
aiiiuiin. 

Numbi-r of 
driitlis in 
October 1876. 

Rato por 
Uiuiisaiid per 
aiimim. 

ChrUtiftni .. 

44 

^ 2V72 

67 

37-63 

Hindoos 

734 

30*25 

000 

4079 

MRhutiiedaiii 

260 

23*43 

369 

S3‘26 

Othorg 



1 

! 

Total 

1.1138 

27 8 4 

1,427 

38*28 


Vital Statistics of the Town of Calcutta for the months of October 1874 
and October 1875. 


The population of tho suburbs of Calcutta, including only in this 
designation that part of tho suburbs that falls within the jurisdiotiozi 
of tho Suburban Municipality, is shown in the subjoined tabular stato- 
ment. Tlio mass of tho population consists of Hindoos and Mahotued- 
ans, tho Hindoo element jiredominating in the proportion of about 
00 to 39. Only 1*37 per cent, of tho population are Christians, while 
other persuasions, Budnists, Parsees, &o., number only 254, or say *04 per 
cent, of tho total population. Of tho total number, 151,01 1 ore males and 
100,138 females. In other words, tho m^es eroeed tho females by 
50 per cent, 

Tho proponderanoe of males over females is explained by tho fact 
that dorks, artisans, workmen, and labourers of all clasBes, attracted by 
the trade of the metropolis, congregate in the suburbs of Calcutta, 
leaving thoir wives and families in their native villages. Still, even 
with this explanation, tho disproporiion is far greater than might 
have been expected. 

The same explanation is given for tho paucity of children of both 
sexes, tho total number of children under twelve years of ago being not 
more than 25 per cent, on tho population; whereas in tho interior of 
Bengal, it varies from 30 to even 47 per cent, in some places. 


Abstract Statement shewing the Population of the Suburbs of Calcutta, 


Rauaioir. 

Men. 

]io>i. 

Total of 
males. 

W'omen. 

Girls. 

Total ol 
fomales. 

Grand 

total. 

ChriMtiam 

Htndona 

IKahomedani 

OtIioi'S 

1.303 

73.678 

47.522 

113 

604 
16, (KM 
11.741 

24 

1.807 

80.714 

09.261 

137 

1.684 

40,708 

80,184 

02 

683 

18.320 

10,403 

25 

1,687 

68,087 

41,347 

117 

8.884 

169,761 

100,610 

864 

Total 

122.706 

1 28.306 

151,011 

81,768 

24,370 

106,188 

267,140 


Vital Statistics of the Suburbs qf Calcutta for the months of October 1874 
a7id Or/o/>a’’1876. 

Statement No. 1, of Biuths. 



Numrrb Of DiRTna iir Octobxb 1874. 

Nuvbbe Of siBTBi fir Ootobbb 1876. 

lllLIOIOF. 



1 

Uato per 

Milo. ) 


1 

Rate per 


M>l«. 

Fcraalo. 

Total 

thoiiiund 
per annum. 


Female. 

ToUl. 

thouMud 
per anDum« 

(?briAtianf 

4 

3 

7 

2376 

6 

4 

9 

80*66 

llindooH 

Of) 

51 

111 

8*72 

78 

62 

140 

lOTO 

61ahuniedaus 

27 

20 

63 

632 

48 

34 

76 

9*06 

Utiiers 

.. ... 








Total 

91 

80 

171 

7*07 

186 

100 

926 

1 

10*49 


It is evident that tho results shewn in this statement aro deplorably 
in error, althougli a slight improvement is manifested in the registrar 
lion during the current yoaris October. It is hop^ that the attention 
of tho Municipality will be called to tho subjcoib, and that a revised 
system for the registration of births may bo established in the suburbs. 
The proflont returns are of no soientitto value whatever. 

Vital Statistics of the Suburbs of Calcutta for the months ef October 1874 
and October 1875. 

Statement No. 2, of Deaths.' 


Statement No. 3, Cause op Death. 


Natvbi Of Disbahkh. 

1 Nnnihi-r of 
j <l«*ii(ti'. in 
OrtohiT 

1 1H74. 

1 

1 

Rule fmr 

tlKIIIHIllIll 

prr ariiiuiii. 

Rronortidu 

1 (if (l(*aMiK 

1 frutii vaL'li 
cauHt]. 

Number of 
(leaihs in 
tk-toiicr 
lh7.r 

1 

Rate fKjr 
tliousiiiid 
per aiinoin. 

1 

I’rdportUm 
of (loatliB 
from each 
cauBo. 

Perere . . ... 

! 380 i 

1 

to;; 4 

*37 

627 

1418 

« 

■36 

Diarrhu^ * 

87 

245 

•08 

1 

■ 

2*62 

*06 
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Ubuoior. 
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397 
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, e7-n 


It will be observed that Ootober has beeii a remarkably imhealthy 
mouth throughout tho suburbs, fax greater indeed, if the Caloatta 
figures are to be trusted, than the mortality in Calcutta. Great pains 
are token to. register the deaths aoourately in- the suburbs, audit is 
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bolieyed that the returns there are fairly accurate. The Northern 
Diyisioni including the registration circles of Chitpore and Soorah, was 
most unhealthy, if we majr judge from the figures given ; but the 
mortality in that division is afibotod by the location of the Pauper 
Hosnital there, a large proportion of the hospital patients being 
moribund when admitted. The general mortality of tne month was 
heavier among males, both as regards actual numbers and in proportion 
to the rates of population, and is probably attributable to the fact that 
men are more exposed than women to the vicissitudes of weather during 
the change of the season which takes place in October. 

I 

Vital StatUtici q/ the Suburbs of Calcutta for the months of October 1874 
and October 1875. 

Statemrnt No. 3, Cause or Death. 
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894 

021 

42-97 

1 100 

816 

636 

1.451 

67-71 

1*00 


THE RAINFALL OP 1875 IN NORTHERN . BENGAL 
AND BEHAR. 


It is well known that failure and losses of the coming winter rice 
orop,^ to a more or less extent, havo occurred in several district h of tlio 
provinces under the Government of Bengal, and that this failure is 
attributable to a deficiency of the rainfall towards the olosti of the 
rainy season. Tho deficiency of rainfall lias occurred in Bchar and 
in Northern Bengal. Tho following statcniont will bo found to show 
in a comparative form tho rainfall of 1<S75 in Boliar and in the 
Rajshahye and Coooh Bchar DiviRioiis of Bengal and tlio rainfall 
m 1873 (the year of drouglit which brought on scarcity), and tho 
average’ rainfall in the districts of thoso divisions ; — • 
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It will ho observed tliat in the Rajshahyo Division tlio total rainfall 
of the year .1875 up to tlio yist of August was soniewliat below 
the average, except in tho Mahlah district and in tho sub-divisions of 
Nattore and Sorajgungo. In Diuagopore it was especially scanty, 
and loss than the fall for tho correspouding period of 1878. In tho 
Gooch Bchar Division tlio rainfall was slightly above average, 
except in tho district of Gooch Behar,. where it was suuill comparoil 
with tho normal quantity. 

In Bchar the rainfall up to tho yist of August 3vaa goncrally 
above average. Somewliat loss, however, than the usual quantity was 
registered at Afozutrorporo, Johaiiahad, -and Arrali. In tlio Burnoali 
district there xfas a considerable doticiciicy coirqiarcd willj former years ; 
and at Seotamurhoo tlio rainfall was especially Rcnnty-» and much loss 
than tho registered fall for tho samo period in 187d, which, liowover, 
was only slightly below average. 

The rain wliieli fell in iSeptomher 1875 was considerably less 
than the average quantity for tho mouth throughout tho whole of the 
area to whi(‘h tho lahlo refers. Tho Sej)teiuber rainfall of 1875 
coTu])ar<'.s, liowo3*er, on tho whole very favouriihly with tho September 
rainfall of 187»J, except at tlio following places; — Gooch Bi*har, 
J iilpigoroo, Titalya, Boda, Bhowaiiignng'*, Si'rajginigo, Nattore, 
tho wholo of tho Purneah district, Deoghur, Soopo il, Begoo Serai, 
Mudhoobunnoo, and Scetiiinurheo. 

Ill Boliar (ox(!liuling parts of tho Sonthal Pergunnahs, w*lioro 
there wore some sliowors on tho iGth and 17th and again on tho 2‘2nd 
and 28rd, and Arraroah, whero thero ivas lieavy rain on tho IGih 
of Ootober,) tlio rainy season of 1875 may bo said to liave closed about 
^tho 30ih of Soptombor (at some jJaeos earlier). In 18711 the rains 
came to an end about tho 20th of Sejdomhor in the I^ntna Division. 
Thero was, however, general rainfall in the Bhagulporo Division on 
tho last two days of tho month in Hoptemhor 1878. 

In tho liaishahyo and Cooeh J5eliar Divisions (excluding the 
districts of llajshahye, Bogra, and Piihiia, whero there was good rain- 
fall on tho IGth and 17th, and again on the 22iid and 23rd of October,) 
tho rains of 1875 also camo to a close about tho 30ih of Soptombor, tlie 
same time that they ended in this locality in 1873. 

Tho region over which thero has hc(?n tho greatest deficiency of 
rainfall in tho present year lies north of tho tjanges in Bengal, and 
e.spoeially in Behar. It extends from Assam on tho oast as far aa (he 
Saruii and Ohumpanin districts on the west, and includes the districts 
of Gooch Behar, .Tuljiigoree, Dinageporo, Purneali, ])art of Bhagulporo, 
Durbhunga, Mozufferjiore, utid (houI h pf tho (laiigcs) ]airts of Patna. 
Gya, and JShaliabad. It is to bo rememherod that in tho Gooch Behar 
Division the normal rainfall is extremely lieavy ; and tho rainfall in 
Soptombor 1875, although mneh below average, was yet large in 
absolute amount. PVom the ahov-i remark, how*evcr, Boda, wdiich falls 
within tho very 'worst part of the region of scanty rainfall, must be 
excluded. At this place rain fell on only three days in Septemhor 
(af. registered), tho total amounting to only 0 01 of aii' inch, and no 
rain was recorded in October. West of Boda, at Arraroah, only I '80 
inches of rain foil in September. Uowever, as has becil above 
juontionod, 1*43 inches foil on one day in October. Further west, at 
Soopool, onlv *6 27 inches, at Mudhoobunneo 3*21, and at Soetamurheo 
2*47 inches fell in September, and none at those places in October. 

Along the lino of country indicated above, immediately below the 
Himalayan range from Boda*to Scetamurhec, the rainiall in Soptomber 
1875 appears from tlie records to have been on the whole quite as 
unfavourable at that of September 1873 in the same locality. 
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STATEMENTS OP RIVER TRAFFIC IN BENGAL, DIS- 
TRICT BY DISTRICT, DURING SEPTEMBER 1876. 


Thk claborato Btiitemonts of })Out iruflic iliat are published iu the 
followiii^^ pagos iiro tlio rosult of ilio first ofTorts that have over been 
madu in Jk'iigal to rogistor this Irallio upon a t-onsistont and eoniploto 
Bralo. The Htatemonls have bo».‘U oompihxl with ninoli labour from the 
iJioiithly returns of tlio several registration stations, and tho delay 
, which has been oceasioiusl in tho publication of this issue is attributable 
fo tho time and trouble this eoiiipilation has necessarily involvod. 
In future nionths it is lioped that the local returns will bo xnoro 
regularly submitted. At the sanu} time it is satisfactory to bo ablo 
to say that tho registration of rivor trallio recently organized under 
tho Lieutenant-Governor’s orders has now be(*u fairly started, and 
that its suc?eess has hetui great. At every single local registration 
staiioTi tho work has h(?eu intcilligontly carried out; the superior 
local oflicers have carefully sni^ervisod tho registration, and in many 
casoB have taken a luarkedi personal interest in seeing that tho 
arraiigements w'orked eorn'ctly and smoothly, and with only a fow 
exceptions tho retiu’iis have been pumdually submitted to Government. 
Tho Lieutenant-tiovcrnor'R acknowledgments aro duo to all tlio odicers 
concerned for tho thorough manner in which they have taken upon 
themeelvos to ensure that the registraf ion of tho river-borno traffic in 
Bengal sliouhl ho efficiently fieeomplished. 

The arrangement R that havedjeon sauef ioned for tho registration were 
detailed in tho last issue of tho ISfufisfiral Reporter, Tho whole of tho 
traffic regis((*red is <li visible into one of threo classes. Tho first class 
comprises all the main staples of trade of which tho weiglit in mannds 
only is regisferod. The dilliculty of registering tho value of these 
etajilos is so great tliat it has not at present boon attempted. The 
Bocond class cumprisc's animals and articles consigmuT by talo, of 
which it is convenient that tho number only should bo registered. 
The third class cornpriHca thoso goods, principally cotton manu- 
’ fttcturcs and tho like, which aro not sold by weight, and of which 
it is convenieut that tho value should therefore he always stated, and, 
where jio.'isihle, the weight also. Tickets aro given to eacli boat when 
registered to prevent tho possibility of second registration. There 
are twonty-threo river traffic registering establishments now in Bengal 
at which tho registration has boon carricMl on according to a uniform 
and proseribod praelic'o since tho 1st of Soptomhor last. An abstraH 
of the returns for tho moiif h of S<'pl<‘mher is now published, and in 
ensuing immlH'rs similar abstracts will bo juiblisliod of tho r^^turus for 
ensuing months. Tho exports aro first giv<‘n, both in grand totjil, 
showing tho trafric registered at each of the stations, and afterwards ii> 
detail, showing tho exportation of each staple of trade from ouch district. 
Those st.at('nients aro followed by corn'sponding import statomonta 
showing whither tho ]•ogis^erod trallic has been consigned. 

A relereiico to the statements flieuiselves must bo made by any oiio 
who is inlorcsted In tlio study of Bengal internal trade, and no detailed 
review or analysis of tho statements will he attempfed iu this issue. 
Briefly if may ho said that tluMveight of fraflic registered under Glass 1 
amounts to about ninety hiklisof inaunds for the single montli of Septem- 
Ix-T, Nvhi(‘h it is belie? ved is not a month when the iiv{?r-trafiic is especially 
heavy, hut rather tho reverse — a total oxeeeiling tho wliolo of tho traffic 
registered at Sahohguii go during tho twelve months of 1871. The station 
at whi(5h the greatest quantity of traffic has boon registered is Khoolna, 
whore 10,87,111!) inaunds of goods have been registered : at Hooghly 
8,55,907 mannds, at Salicbgungo 8,-19,5xJt inaunds, at Nuddea 8,22,529 
mauuds, ami at Serajgiinge 8,02,1 01 inaunds, wore n'gistorcd. As far as 
exports an‘ coneorned, tlio greatest quantity of gohds was sent from 
(’alcutta (9,!)5,2 40 maundsb (Pubna 7,05,255 inaunds), Mymensingh 
(0,20,120 inaunds), .lessnre (5, 1 ►,287 miiumls), Baekergungo (4,97,517 
maunds), D.uva (4,S2,0tl4 inaunds), Oinngeporo (1,04,000 mannds), 
(Bhagulpnro l,8j,l.s5 mannds), and 11 ooghTy with Howrah (^OO, 105 
mauuds.) The total of all tho exports of tlio Bengal distri(‘ts registered 
is 05,04,149 inaunds; of tho Hcluir dAlriets, 14,14,854 inaunds; and tho 
total of all tlio di.striels under the riieutenant-Governor of Bengal is 
79,29,808 mauiuls. '1 he total of Assam exports registered is .3,01,082 
inaunds; of the North-Western Provinces 5,22,151 maunds ; and of 
Oiulh 7/^,9 18 uuinuJs. Of Imports tho consignintfiits to Calcutta alono 
amounted to no le.ss than 80,01,700 maunds. Tho importations into, 
Pubna wTro 0 27,907 maunds; into Dacca, 0,28,050 maunds; into 
Fiiroedporo, 4,4!),154 maunds; and into Hooghly with Howrah, 
4,29,087. Tho total of tlie registered imports into the Bengal diBiriots 
is 79,02,481 maunds ; into Behar, 8,88,447 maunds ; and tho total into 
all the districts under tho Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is 87,45|fi28. 
Tho total of tho Assam imports registered m 95,510 maunds ; of the 
North- Wofetom Provinces, 1,08,558 maunds; and of Oudh, 5,962maundB. 


Of all staples, that of which the greatest quantity was re^stered 
is rice, — 15,44,019 maunds. This, supply was derived principally from 
Bnckerguijge (4,44,308 maunds), Dinagepore (4,20,237 maunds,) Raj- 
shahye (1,84,795 maunds), aud Dacca (1,22,850 maunds). This import 
of rice was principally do.stinod for Calcutta (9,62,951 maunds) and 
for the 24-Pergunnahs (2,88,521 maunds). Tho returns of the im- 
portations into the 24-rergunnahs and into Calcutta are not 
compiled without difficulty, as tlio suburbs are to all intents and 
lurrjiOBOB part of Calcutta, although stricily speaking they belong to 
tlie 24-Pergunnah8 districts The registered importations of rice into 
tlie Behar distric^is amount to only 48,984 maunds. The total of paddy 
amounts to 4,15,625 maunds, of which a great part, or 1,69,420 
maunds, was exported from Mymensingh. This quantity of paddy was 
consigned from Mymonsingh to Dacca presumably' for re-export. 

It must 1)0 rememhered that September is a slock month in the 
rice trade ; but it is a great mouth for juto oonflignmonte, imd the total 
quantity of jute exported is second only to tho quantity of rice, and 
amounts to 15,1 1,194 maunds. Puhna sent 4,50,476 maunds of jute, 
Mymensingh 2,77,020 maunds, Dacca 2,35,754 maunds, Rajshohye 
1,24,970 maunds, and Tipporah 1 ,00,879 maunds. The importations 
of jute are moBily into Calcutta (6,88,778 maunds) and into Fureed- 
pore (2,88,648 maunds). The Fui’eedporo imports ore to Ooalundo, 
whenco tho juto is despatched by rail to Calcutta. The imports 
into Sorajgiingo, in rubna, amounting to 2,60,472 maunds, and into 
Naraingunge, in Dacca, amounting to 1,86,907 maunds, are all 
re-exported to Calcutta. A certain double registration in the case of 
re-exports is unavoidable. If some of the traflic is registered twice over, 
at least the present system succeeds in registering tho traffic of the large 
emporia of trade more efi’ectually than any other syBtom would ; and the 
traffic is traced hack to its original source, which it is always a matter 
of interest ami importance to ascertain. 

The next principal staple is salt, — 10,51*617 maunds; of which 
almost the whole, amounting to 7,28,991 nvaunds, was sent from 
Calcutta. A oonsMerable supply of 1,26,254 maunds was sent from 
Hooghly. The largest supplies of salt were sent to MozufiEeipore 
(1,08,217 maunds), to Dacca (1,02,986 maunds), to Mymomingh 
(96,781 mannds), and to ITibiia (67,780 maunds). The total of salt 
sent to all Bengal districts is 6,89,742 maunds, and to tho Behar 
districts 2,98,982 maunds. Tho disiribution of Bait among the several 
districts of thcao provinces is one of tho most interesting features in the 
statements of trallic. 

T’ho grand total of oil-aooda rcglRtered is 11,88,472 maunds. Of 
this total, tho greater proportion, or 6,82,885 maund«, is corapo^d of 
linseed. Tiinseed is dorivod from Behar (4,12,789 maunds), the North- 
Western 1 *n)vinces ( 1 ,82,906 maunds), and Oudh (35,073 maunds). Tho 
totiil uf the Ilongal export of linseed is only 45,580 maunds. The produce 
of oil-goods lias been very large indeed during the current year, and the 
exports are probably larger than usual. It was not to have been 
expected that September would register so large a traffic. The prinoi* 
' pal cxportatinri of linseed is from MozulTerpbre (1,45,438 maunds) and 
Sarun (91,487 maunds). * Mustard-oil, amounting to 4,19,664 maunds, 
is derived from Bengal 12,17,418 maunds) and from Behar (1,46,826 
maunds). The priucifal exporting district is Mymensingh (91,564 
maunds) Tlie consignments of oil-seeds are almost entirely to Calcutta, 
being linseed 4,79,878 maunds, and mustard seed 1,70,155 maunds. 

The total of fuel ami fire-wood is 5,81,750 maunds, derived chiefly 
from the )Sund(‘rbun8 in Jessore (2,92,566 inaunds) and in the 
2 1-rorgunnalis (1,71,814 mannds). Tho consignments are almost all 
to tho suburbs of Calcutta, 3,67,886 maunds, and are therefore shown 
among tho imports of tho 24-Porgunnahs. Coal and coke make up tho 
considerable total of 8,48,244 inaunds despatched from Howrah (1,70,286 
maunds) and Calcutta (1,42,74!) inaunds), and mostly consigned to the 
24-l*erguunahs district (1,12,825 maunds) and to Seraj gunge (87,429 
maunds). 

Tho total of wlieat is 8,72,822 inaundB, derived mostly from Behar. 
Tho Bhagulpore district alone sent 1,26,429 maunds of wheat. Tho 
cunsigniiujuts aro principally to Calcutta (2,66,619 maunds). Pulses 
and grain amount to 8,82,448 mauuds, — a total to which almost all 
districts conlrihuto their quota, but none to a preponderating extent. 
Tho consignmonts arc chiefly for Calcutta (1,80,879 maunds). Other 
eoroals, such as maize and raillote, make up a total of 1,24,336 maunds, 
of which at least three-fourths are an export from the North-Western 
provinces and Oudh into Behar. 

There is an export of lime and limestone* (2,88,230 maunds), 
almost entirely sent from Sylhet and destined for Oaloutta and its suburbs. 
Tho ' export of stone, i.e. road-stone, is registered as from Bhaspil- 
poro (1,78^325 maunds) ; but in all probability it was really despatmied 
from Oodooa Nulla, in Riymebal, near the borders of Bhajjulporo. It 
was all sent to Calcutta. 

Under Glass II the enormous number of ooooanuts that baa been 
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RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. II.-EXFORTS. 

Statement thotdng the total qiiantitg of each staple of traffie registered during the month of September 1875 . 





Total Exports fbom 






Total Exports from 


DB801tIFT109 OF GOODB. 




2 

a. 


o . 

’•s 

H 

8 

Description op Goods. 






5 

a-i 

rt) V 

◄ 

H 

0 

H 





a 

1 

t 


zs 

A 







JH 

n 

a 

0 


n 



Benga 

1 

A 

^ 1 

4 

a 

O 

u 

a 

O 



'N) 

c 

V 

1 


^ s 
sh'- 

z 5 

<a 

1 ■ 


Class 1. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 



Md*. 

Mds. 

M«U. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

M.N. 

1. 

Coal and coke 

il,40,7W 

• 600 


2,000 

... 

... 

3,i:i,2ll 

1 31. 

0|iium 



2,187 




• • • 

2,187 

2, 

Cotton 

9,5'i8 

62G 

393 

2,77(] 

... 

... 

13,213 




07,038 













1 35 

Suit (aliinontiiry) ... 

9,8 i,l28 

120 

325 ... 

... 

10,51,617 

8. 

Ditto twist (Niitive) 

8,372 

KK) 



... 

... 

8,532 

i .30. 

Saltpetre 


21,421 




1 .* 

21,421 

4. 

Ditto (Europoiin) 

8,610 

1 



... 

... 

8,011 

i 37. 

Other saline st>b- 








6. 

Chemicals and modi- 









htnneeH (as kliori, 

.3,877 

9,103 


76,362 

60 



cinos 

961 

1.45? 


9 


... 

2,425 


snj.icreh, d.i*.) 


... 

89,182 

9- 

Intoxicating drugs 

other than opium 




- 




38. 

Spices and coiuljinents 

07, OSH 

11,782 

770 

1,700 


10 

82,028 


(bhang, ganja, 

churns, &c.) 

1,316 

* 239 





1,555 

' 39. 

Sugar, refined (inUri, 

42,118 

12,023 

447 



1,000 


7. 

Dyes other than in- 
* digo, such as — 
Safflower 

176 




175 

; 10. 

chilli, khiind) 

Sugar, iiinetiiieil (gur, 

44,290 

... 

1,00,481 



1,48,921 



375 


1,207 





... 

1,2(»7 


rah, shira) ... 

3,679 

250 

61,167 

2,675 

2,17,390 


t^ochineal ... 

IH 




... 

... 

18 



210 


200 






Loc-dye 

239 




.. 


239 

1.421 

i 

Tea 

2 


... 

... 

418 


Rctl wood ... ... 

499 

922 



... 

... 



90,752 

31,008 

1,200 

148 



1,20,798 


Ucd earth 

1,817 

317 





2,101 

1 42. 

Tobacco 

... 



White earth 


.30 



... 

... 

30 



1,290 

29 





1,328 


Kiratnchea 


1G2 





102 

[ 43. 

Liquor 



... 

... 

8. 

Indigo 

152 

523 



... 

... 

676 

i 44. 

Miscclliiucous 

1,18,180 

11,077 

8,413 

727 

... 

897 

1,37,294 

8a. IndigO'ieed 

4.450 

2,949 


2,408 

... 

... 

9,807 









• 

9. 

Botol-nuts 

67,564 

646 

60 

..... 

... 

... 

58,770 


Total 

0.5,6 1, 149 

14,14,854 

3,61,032 

5,22,151 

78,918 

8,750 

89,50,754 

10. 

Fuel and Arowood ... 

6,25,07.3 

6,140 

1^43 

1,394 

... 

... 

6,31,750 










11. 

Frnits, dried 

7,251 

340 


180 

... 

... 

7.774 










12. 

Ditto, fresh, and vege- 
table! 

47,070 

2.701 

27.731 




77,507 


(’lass 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 







1. 

.Atiitiiiils (to he sped- 








13. 

Wheat 

66.772 

2,35,159 

70G 

51,301 

;8,347 

531 

3,72,822 


ficil) - 
Fowls 

08,180 





1,00D 

69,480 

14. 

Pulses and gram ... 

3,25,072 

86,931 

680 

18,633 

... 

1,132 

3,32 448 


Horses .. ... 

Ttirtoisps 

1 

48S 







1 

48H 

15. 

Klee 

14,97,358 

18,368 

7,648 

20,240 

405 

... 

15,41,019 


Goals 

6,8Ht 







5,884 







Cows 

3H 






.38 

16. 

Poddy 

8,86,962 

1,438 

24,376 

1,619 

1,200 

... 

4,15,625 


Ihiniiloes ... 

Birds 

298 

1,002 

• 302 




... 

060 

1,002 

17. 

Other cereals ... 

6,261 

84.178 


07.367 

17,105 

421 

1,21,335 


Hogs and Pigs ... 

bu 





... 

80 







Turkeys 

1,257 



3(H) 



3(m) 

18. 

Qnms and resins ... 

4,810 

76 



... 

... 

4,885 


{Sheep 





... 

... 

1.257 

19. 

Jnte and other raw 







15,11,194 

2. 

Timber 

35,591 

1,048 

35,59 1 

05 

... 


72,29H 

fibres 

14,99,635 

4,453 

7,028, 

78 

... 

... 




1.487 






20. 

Fibres, manufootures 





3. 

BuiiiIhx>9 

1,01,278 

lO.SliD 

1261 ... 


MH.731 


of (as ropes, sack- 
ing, &c.) 

5,973 

2,230 


1,000 

... 

... 

9,203 

4. 

Coeonnnta 

Hay and straw, in 

01,14,100 

71,928 

4,100 

8.020 



f»l ,98.700 

21. 

Bilk, raw 

Wj 




... 

4 

1,078 


huiidles 

Guiiuy-bags ... 

8,08,028 

I,u0,910 

95 

151, 14D 

j 





s.jis,):*:! 

2,01.(*h() 

22. 

Hides 

6,228 

1,070 

G5H 

830 

... 

... 

8,080 


Hide. 

Brirks 

77 ’m 

25.457 

4,5.50 


2.870 

- 


3-7 

81, DIM) 

23. 

Horns 

G55 

41 



... 

... j 

090 


MiHCLdlanoouB 

78,512 

1 2L>,7b3 

34,914 

•11,812 



l,8l.i‘3l 

24. 

Iron, and its manu- 







42,476 










factures ... 

39,384 

3,091 



... 

... 


Class III. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

iis. ; 

IN. 

IN. 

IN. 

25. 

Copper and brass, and 
their manufactures 

8.580 

09 



... 


8,088 


26. 

Other metals, and 








1. 

Leather, and its manu- 

10,301 

785 





11,3'Jl 

their manufuctures 

1,803 

233 


2 

... 

... 

2,038 

1 

f,ieiure.s 


212 


... 

27. 

Lime and limestone... 

40,172 

4,432 

2,13,190 

430 

... 

... 

2,88.230 

1 

Woollen iniiiiufuctures 


1.387 

• 


1 

... 


1,079 

28. 

Stone 

485 

1,99,300 

150 

6,461 

... 

... 

2,95,390 

1*3. 

.Silk manufactures ... 

10,815 






1 

10.S15 

29. 

Shell-lac 

220 

205 

280 

427 

... 

j 72 

1,201 

! 

Colton (European) 

7,90.003 

605 




1 

7.07, 29S 




§ 




• niamifnrlures 




^ ... 

80. 

Stick-lao 


80 

. 283 




263 

6. 

Cotton (Native) manu- 

• 93,235 

17,232 













faeturcs 


3,t'2S 


... 

31. 


506 

7,253 

82 

C72 


871 

8,887 

? 

Miseeliiuieous Native 


3,300 

6,5;)7| 

1 

1 










goods * . ! 

'4,34,215 

7.090) 

... j 


4,50,131 

82. 

oa 

' 29.857 

806 

182 

59 

... 

... 

^ 90,351 

7. 

Miscellaneous Kuro- 
peiui goods 

28,258 

150 

1 



2S.-t(.S 

83. 

Oil-seeds-** 



* 





a. 

Miscellaneous goods 

1,72,705 

550 

eou 


... 


1 , 73 , 7 . 5.5 

Linseed .... 

46,580 

4,12,789 

3,200 

1,82,906 

85,073 

3,247 

6,32,836 

5. 

Cloths 

4,53,987 






453,987 


7eel ... #.. 

8,087 

8,904 

72 

37,697 

17,458 

250 

1,860 

160 

12,423 

4,19,664 


• 









Mustard 

8,17,418 

1,45,825 

6 


• 









Castor ... 

Poppy 

288 

779 

86,769 
! 28,045 

t ' 


2,377 
. 7,880 

' 

*609 

39,884 

84,166 


Total ... 

20.00,182 

24,105 

0,037 

10,028 

... 


JO, 40, 592 
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lUVEB TKAFFIO STATEMENT No. IV.-^EXPOETS. 

Detailed statement shomng the Exports from the several Districts of DEHAR during September 1875. 


— 

: ^ ^ 

— - 


- 


- - 






— 


— “ c 

— 







Namr ov Pisteict. 







PK3CKirTio?r o» Goods. 











Honthal 

Psrgunnahs. 

Total. 



Patna. 

Oya. 

Sliahiibad. 

MozufTerporc 

Dnrlhauga. 

Sarun. 

Chumparun. 

Mongbyr. 

n 

Uhagulpore. 

Purneah. 



Cl.AH9. I. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1. 

foul and coko 

600 











600 

5!. 

Co ton .. 

211 

... .. 

3 




133 


too 

80 



620 

8. 

Pitt) twint (Xiilivo) 




4 

... .. 




160 



100 

4. 

Intto (Kuropoari) ... 

1 



... .. 








1 

C. 

(Mitnntrrtli* mill uicdicitit'ii ... 

1,287 



169 






*0 



1,462 

C. 

Inti.xiriitiiiff druia other 













ihuu opium (blintijir, gunju« 








197 

23 



239 


cliuru'*, &c.) 

19 










7. 

1))03 other than indigo, sueh 














White-earth 

• 30 









, 


80 


Ited-wood 

OU 



630 


40 



60 

200 


929 


Ked-emlh 

167 







180 




847 


Kiratnchefl 

103 












169 

B. 

Indiiru 





600 






23 



623 

Ba. ImliKo se<‘d 

l,Ot4 





1,116 



100 



00 

64)0 

67 

2,948 

0. 

Jlctoi-nuts 

479 










640 

10. 

Fuel and fireivood 




3,185 


890 



1,845 

220 


6,140 

11. 

Fruits, dried 

281 

... .. 


67 

... 



,2 




840 

13. 

1 )i tto, tri bh, and voKctuhlea . . . 

2,308 


22.6 

33 

. 

30 

125 



10 

2 

8 

2,701 

18. 

VVheut 

18,878 


.3,279 

8.8 1 8 



31,421 


32,830 

1,20,129 

18,478 

20 

9,36, *69 

14 

I’uUea and gram 

88.4)96 

854 

11,164 

4.0H0 


2,000 


13,933 

9,838 

6,‘JI9 

496 

66^81 

16. 

Hire ... 

2,'»71 

23 


l,^00 


3,001 


62 

0,016 

3.803 

263 

18,608 

10. 

Puddy 






600 

4R 

... .. 

10 

214 

233 

1438 

17. 

Other cereals 

0,203 


2, *86 4 

l,u20 


0,171 

7ou 

880 

0,4 09 

640 

623 

84,178 

IH. 

(itims MO(| reKins ... 

76 






’’i’iioo 



1.380 

1,786 


4,^ 

19. 

Jute and other raw tihrsa .. 

280 








1 

SO. 

Fihrcfl, iiiBuufaeturea of (as 











200 

S430 

ropes, sacking, dtc.) 





1,033 

.. ... 




440 

097 

S9. 

Hides 





005 






25 

...... 

1,070 

28. 

Horns 




0 





34 

1 



41 

24. 

Iron, and its mnnafacturcs... 

1,076 






44 


1,000 

OU 

6 

l6 

8,094 

26. 

Oopper and brass, aud their 






95 






99 


inanufacturcs 

4 










26. 

Othor metals, and their 




80 








233 

niuuufactures ... ... 

198 



.. ... 



... ... 

282 

6 

S.875 

27. 

Liino aad Umestons 

6n() 


460 

176 




000 


. 4,483 

28. 

Stono ... .•* 

290 

...... 

44)4 



26 


1,326 

1,78,825 

1,226 

17,7 0 

149,300 

29. 

Sh'lMno 

2U5 










80 

205 

80. 

81. 

Btick-lac 

(Jhee.. 

•JOl 

17 

29 

.3,074 

65 

449 


1,550 

003 

619 

80 

7,268 

83. 

0.1 

60U 





... 


203 

43 



806 

83. 

OilMCed.s— 

61,6tl5 

6,4531 

24>,K)1 

1,46,4.38 


91,437 

4,388 

46,646 ' 

37.012 

11,688 

8 

4,19,789 


Teel 



713 


, tt93 

#». 

1,473 

WK) 

226 


8,004 



*0,410 


*’ *331 

4t,Kll 



7,6m7 

1,921 

21,203 

2H.27.3 

35,009 

HI 

1,46,826 



6,9414 


.318 

0,70.1 


3,712 

18 

2,2 -*3 

17,242 

572 

16 

86,709 

84. 

.^o. 

36. 

i*<n'py 

opium 

Salt (alimentary) 

Saltpetre 

6,110 

*88,337 

183 

299 

8,767 

2,187 

12..31.1 

1 i,768 


4,410 

11,740 

7,003 

1,664 

1,307 

2,097 

* * *0410 

35 

860 

610 

j 

"V,‘867 

28,046 

9,187 

67,088 

21,421 

37. 

Other Hilitie anh^tancos (as 









8,209 

100 


0,193 

khori, siiiiendi, d:c.) 

2,084 


641 

l,u.)0 

.. ... 


... ... 

1,300 


38. 

Spices mid loitdinu ii.a 

0,010 

7u 

44 

700 



276 

114 

43 

211 

700 

2 

11,789 

89. 

>ugur, icfinul (iiiiari, ehim, 
kliund) 

2,331 

46 

414J 

1,148 


3,862 


650 

4, "42 

27 

117 

12,623 

4^). 

Sugar, unretiiod (go'T, rah. 








360 

172 

26 


3,079 

sluiu) 

640 


624J * 

100 


1,072 



41. 

42. 

Ti*a 

Tohoico 

2 

7,677 



81 

'*8,720 



03 


4,371 , 

833 

13,467 


84,608 

29 

14,077 

43 

44. 

Liquor 

Miscellaneous 

20 

1,810 


9il 

1 ’* ’*6.32 



3.30 




"7,082 

4,178 

19 


Total 

2,11,9^4 

• 

0,824 

441.807 

2,70.349 

65 

1 ,83,071 

10,175 

1,32,737 

4,34,185 

1,00,689 ' 

^ 23,648 

14,14,864 


(’L.188 II. 

No. 

j No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1. 

Q 

Aninuils (to he apecitiod;— 
IhilTalois ... 

370 




45.5 


160 


340 


22 

68 

"M46 

2.020 

809 

],<J48 

8. 

4. 

Ihiiid) '()<• 

('oto.iiiuia ... i.i .. 

21 

fl.24<iH 





75 


2,. 360 



16 

GOO 

210 
8.96' 1 

1,U7 

71,928 


t lUtlTI^ -hags .. ... 

.38.706 



2 ',300 

*89, *396 

04*0 

44)0 



63,784) 

8,948 

14lil4t> 


Mlseeilutii'oUH .. 

6,883 


2,781 

1,S!4 

2 

473 

7,800 

40 

290 

8,420 

26,703 


Ill.lch , . 

97 




11,162 


2,984 

11.2J4 





26,467 

96 

4,660 


Ih<y and htiaw, in huudle.i 
Pucks ... % . 

9.'. 

4,6o4J 

• 












rL.lBS HI. 

Ks. 

• 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

1. 

Lestber and its ninnufuc- 












786 

1,387 


tur»*s 

786 




% 


...... • 





«** 

2^ 

Woollen m.*inuf.irtnios 

87 

8 0 


600 









4. 

Cottfn (Kuiope.m) loutiufjic* 
tiirua 



. • 


aaa 




^trrsf 

100 

696 

^ 606 

6. 

Cotton (Native) manufac- 
tures ... 

14,984 


1,769 . 

89 

■ • 

200 



1.867 ‘ 

«** ... • 


17489 

0. 

ilwcellancmas Native good.s 

1,33 


loo 


t«Atf 


450 

64 

8j8o6 

7. 

Miscollancoui Kuiopeun 












160 

660 


goods 

MuccUancous goods* 

160 

64)0 



60 







...... 

.... 


Total 

17,841 

8u0 

1,769 

730, ' 


200 


900 

1,867 

160 

660 

94^106 

•ai* 


* DMcription not f i?ra« 
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RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. V.-EXPORTS. 

Detaihd Btatement showing the Exporte from the ecveral districts of 
• ASSAM during September 1875. 


Assau. 



DlBORIPTIOir Of Qoodb. 

i 

r 

I 


Si 

Total. 



8 

§ 

w 

c 

a 


1 



• 

o 

P 

tfi 

CJ 



Clabb I. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

2. 

Cotton 

393 





303 

•7. 

Dyes other than Indigo 

...... 

176 

... 


,,, 

176 

9. 

Betel -nuts 



... 

660 

... 

6GO 

10. 

Fuel find firewood 



... 

126 

18 

143 

12. 

Froits, IVosh, and Vegetables... 


350 

... 

27,381 

... 

27,731 

13. 

Wheat 

661 




45 

700 

14. 

Pulses and Gram 

186 



405 

... 

680 

16. 

Rice 

1,018 



6,339 

201 

7.648 

16. 

Paddy 

2,614 

300 

— 

21,132 

800 

21,870 

19. 

Jnte and other Raw Fibres ... 

8.123 




3,450 

455 

7,028 

22. 

Hides 

850 



168 

40 

558 

27. 

Lime and Limestone 



... 

2,43,196 

... 

2,43,190 

28. 

Stono 



... 

160 

... 

150 

29. 

SbolMae 

200 

60 



... 

280 

30. 

Stick -lao 

* 233 




... 

233 

81. 

Ghee ... 




82 

... 

82 

32. 

Oil 

132 





132 

83. 

Oil-seeds— 








Linseed 





8,200 


3,290 


Teel 

65 



7 


7a 


Mnstard 

23,868 

10,497 

052 

2,200 


37,597 

85. 

88. 

Salt (alimentarv) 

Spices and conuimenta 

130 

... 

126 

610 

... 

126 

776 

39. 

Sugar, refined (Misri, Chlni, 

400 



41 


447 


Khnnd). 







40. 

Sugar, unrefined (Goor, Rah, 

260 


««• 



260 


Shim). 







41. 

Tea 





200 

200 

42. 

Tobacco 

1,215 


... 

76 

... 

1,200 

44. 

Miscellaneons 

13 




3,400 

... 

3,413 


Total 

34,882 

11,402 

952 

1 

1,349 

3,61,632 


tkiSB 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

2. 

Timber 

86,594 


... 


... 

35,591 

3. 

Bamboos 

1,420 


... 

16,400 


16,820 

4 

Cocoannts 

4,400 


CIS 

... 

4,400 

6. 

Miscellaneous 

6,300 

... 

28,614 

... 

34,914 


Clabb hi. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rg. 

6. 

Miscellaneons Native goods ... 

673 



4,861 

... 

6,637 

8. 

Miscellaneons goods* 



... 

400 

lOO 

600 


Total 

678 


... 

6,264 

100 

6,037 


• Nol spooiaixL 


BIVER TBAPFIO STATEMENT No. VI.— EXPOETS. 


Detailed etatement thowing the ExporU from the several districts of the 
NORTH-WEaiERN PROVINCES during September 1875. 


Name of District. 


DBBOBtPTfOV OF OOODB. 


Clam t. 

1. Goal ana Coke 

•i. Cotton 

5. CkemtcBli and llodlolnoB 
Ha. Indigo I 

i». FueUn< 

U. Fniltfl. dried... 

1!*. Wheot 

I i. FuIrob and Gram 

15. Blee 

I*addy 

17. Otbor Cereals... ... ^ .. 
i». Jute aud’otbor Raw Fibres 
n). Ftbresj manufbotnres of (as 
0 . JSppea backing, * 0 .) 

S:i. Htdos 

^5. Oihiw motais and their 
. raanufaoturea 
87. Lime aiut Liiucstono 

5W. Htone 

bheliOao 

31. Qhoe 

•u Oil 

•U Oil-seeds- 

Linseed 

Mustard 

Caster 
Poppy 


i 


1 

•I 

-Ii 

1 

1 

3 

ed 

1 

1 

O 

c 

S. 

1 

5 

1 

Total 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

Mils. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 








2.000 


2,00U 





2.144 


017 

16 


2,770 





4 


6 



0 

7D0 

800 



200 


40H 

260 


2,iOH 




76 




1,310 


1.304 









m 

140 



m 

S^Ot 

*860 


iwo 

43,600 

1,917 

61..304 


2,104 


76 

10 

im 

00 

ct 

tt 

O.OIt 


iH,m 



128 

086 

r-- 


--tr-- 

14,040 

80 

89,240 








1,040 


1.040 




SV738 

!!! 

m 

i,(io7 

02.U7C 

I'.'jlo? 

07, W7 






61 




70 


... 


."•! 

I’.’ooo 




... 

1,000 

I 







, 6H0 

230 

830 


!!. 

... 

• 2 



• 



8 





4S0 





430 







425 

426 

..? ' 

6.461 





427 




... 

427 





100 


88 

63.3 


• 073 

••• . 

... 

* ^ 

"’46 


... 


IL 


60 


16,072 

21,828 

2,830 

4.800 

685 

18,99i 

64.088’ 

8,612 

1,82.906 



8.011 


... 

BOO 

518 

12,820 

•too 

17.458 


!** 

1,001 

*‘42 

... 

Itl 

88 

1,121 

... 

8,377 


... 

1,877 

226 



6tl 

8,768 

1,865 

7.580 


Detailed statement shotcing the Exports from the several districts of the 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES during September 1875.— 
(Continuod.) 


Name of District. 


DsBCRimoir ov Goons. 

e 

& 

1 

a! 

a 

5 

Hi 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

Total. 


g 

1 

(4 


.1 

g 

1 




A 

U 


o 

1 



o 

o 

PQ 


Class I.— 

Bids. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

Mils. 

Mds. ’ 

3.1. Rnlt (alimi'ntnry) 







16 

310 

... 

325 

87. Other RBlinn auotiinnrcB (as 

... 

... 


... 


l»i.0.37 

60.725 


... 

70.308 

Khorl, Sajjeroh, &e.) 







60 

1,136 



.88. Spices and Conduiicnts ... 


uj 


no 


62.6 

"io5 

1,700 

30. Sugar, refined (Misri, t'hitii, 


... 

629 

2,202 


],6;io 

2i.202 

16,600 

44,200 

Khiiiid.) 










01,487 

40. Sugiir, unrefined ((«oor, 

... 

... 

... 

11, .602 



20.407 

29,578 

... 

Uah, Sltira.) 







l.Ti 



143 

42. Tolwcco 


... 


10 




... 

4i Misccllanoous 

... 

... 

0 

26 

640 


160 



... 

727 

Total 

760 

1.1.976 

29.201 

21.772 

11.661 

2 n.to;i 

1,31,603 

2,00.000 

11,00*1 

6,22,161 

Class 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1" 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

Nu. 

No. 

1. Atiimals— 










300 

05 

Turkeys 

2. Timber 


300 


... 



28 

37 


S. Jlntnbong 

4. Coronnuts 


... 






120 


120 


... 


... 

«i.Vion 

2.V)2fl 




8,e2rt 

Misccllaueous 


... 


... 

37,^61 

0.051 

7 

2,870 


44,812 

Hides 


... 







2,870 

Cr.ABS III. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. lA^nthcr and its manufac- 


... 

212 






... 

212 

tures. 










208 

2. \V(H)Ilun innnnfiu'tures 


... 

... 

... 


292 

2,888 

140 

... 

6. Cotton (Native) lunnufive- 


... 


... 



... 

3,02'8 

tlU’OS. 

0. Mi.icellaueous Native gocxlN 

n.WMi 




h:i 

211 

300 




7,ood 

Total 

0,60(1 

1 ... 

21 ‘J 

... 

8S 

603 

3,188 

ito 

... 

10,028 


EIVER TllAP'FIO STATEMENT No. YIl.— EXPORTS. 

Detailed statement shoteing the Exports froin the several districts of OUDIl 
during the month of September 1875, 

I Name of DiNinicT. I 


Dkscuiftion of Goods. 


CLASS I. 

la. Wheat 

in. UU'O 

10. ruddy 

17. Uthrr Cenml.i 

;J3. Oil-SfiMls— 

Lm.«iocd 

Tenl 

Mustard 

Poppy ... ... ... 

87. Other saline substances (as Khorl, 
Hujjereh, ftc. 

40. Sugar, uiironuod (Goor, llab. Shiro)... 

Total 



i 



A 

a 

Total. 

1 

I 

a 

O 

1 


Aids. 

MfN. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

Aids. 


0.104 

4,134 

6,662 

1H..347 


.3*16 

loo 

4*)6 


1,2***) 



1.2(NI 

■ 1 

8,000 

*676 

7!534 

17,106 

600 

20,018 

4.8.60 

8.850 

35,073 


2.'>U 



260 


400 


OlK) 

1.300 

1(MI 

028 

" 216 

l.no 

2.4.V1 


! 

... . 

60 

60 


2.C76 



2,076 


11.170 

0,774 

21,101 

78.018 


mVEU TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. VTII.— EXPORTS. 


Exports from unspeeifiid phiecs during the tnonlh of Sepfeinbcr 1S75. 


llRSCRlVTION OF OOUUS. 


Class I. 

13 . Wlicat 

I t. Dulses and Oram 

17. Other Cereals 

21. Silk, raw 

2D. Shell-lac 

31. Oheo 

33. Oil-geods— 

Linseed 
Teel 
Mustard 
Poppy ... . 

38. Spices and Condiment's • 

3D. Sugar, ryfiiicd (MiBri,.Chini, Khund) 
40. Sugar, unrefined (Ooor, Knh, Shim) 
44<. Miscollancoua 


Total. 


Aids. 

I 531 

i 

1 421 

i 1 

I 73 

374 

I 8,317 

d 160 

6 
509 
• 1(» 

1,(K)U 
376 
8D7 


Total 


8,760 


• Claba it. 

1. Afiibaals (to bo specified) — 

Fowls 


No. 

1,000 
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BIYER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. X.— IMPORTS. 

Statement ehotcing the total quantity of each ataple of traffic regietered during the motitk of September 1876. 


DiBOBirtiON ojp Goods. 


Class 1. 

1. Coal and coko ... 

2. Cotton 

8. Ditto IwUt (Na- 
tive) 

4. Ditto (European) 

6. Chemicnla and 
inodi(‘ini*a 


(bhaiiff, ganja, 
chorus, dtc.) ... 

7. Dvos other than 

indif^o, such as— 
Bafflow«ir 
Cochineal 
Lac-dye 
Uml wood 
Red earth 
White earth ■ . ■ 
Klramchce 

8. Indigo ... 

8a. Indigo seed 

9. Rctel-uuta 


11. Fruits, dried .. 

12. Ditto, fresh, aiu 

vegetables 

13. Wheat 

J4. Pulses and gram 

15. Rice 

16. Paddy 

17. Other cereals 

18. Gums and resins 

19. Jute and o 

raw fibres 

20. Fibres, uianv 

tUTCS of 

ropes, sncl 
Ac.) 

21. Silk, raw 

22. Hides 

23. Horns 

24. Iron, and 

mnnufactuT 
26. C opper and 1 
and their ii 
factures 

26. Other luetiili 

their mai 
turcs 

27. Lime and 

stone 

2a Stone 

i 

29. Hhell-lnc 

80. Stick-Iao 

81. Gheo 

82. Oil 



— 







-* 


Total Imposts into 





Total imposts into 






, . . 



— , 

i 

1 



e 



i 

Dbsobiptiom op Goods. 




1 



Bengal. 

J 

£ 

1 

◄ 

. 

is i 

4 

<§ 

03 

It 

H 

1 1 

* 

t ' 

1 

! 

< 

^'1 
iB ^ 

4 

5 

II 

1 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Md*. 

83. Oil-seeds— 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Md... 

8,20,289 

19,845 

3,110 


... 


8,43,244 

Linseed 

6,16.566 

1,16,708 

• 

1,566 

... 

... 

6,32,886 

11,763 

1,289 

186 

65 

... 

... 

13,218 

Tool 

Mustard 

12,013 

4,02,294 

410 

14,946 

‘ '425 

' 1,750 

”l8 

’250 

12,428 

4,10,064 

8,628 

4 



... 

... 

8,632 

Castor 

Poppy 

87.557 

23.^ 

1.669 

10,8l»2 

1 

240 

76 


39,884 

84,166 

S.GO'l, 

1 

6 


... 

... 

8,011 

34. Opium 




2,187 

... 

... 

2,187 

785 

1,264 


328 

26 

73 

2,425 

36. Salt (alimentary) 

6.90,277 

2,98,98^ 

44,485 

17,768 

4,964 

216 

10,61,617 







36. Saltpetro 

6,330 

16.091 



... 

... 

21,421 

1,010 

636 





1,666 • 

37. Other saline suh- 













stances (as khori, 
snjjoroh, Ac.) .. 

84,868 

8,575 

47 

685 

176 

182 

80,482 ' 

1,200 

8 


1 

10 

... 

175 

1,207 : 

IH : 

88. Spices and condi- 
inents 

39. Sugar, reftne.d 

74,495 

16,617 

4,026 

1,446 

414 

... 

88,028 

236 

861 

995 


4 

66 

9 

... 

239 

1,421 

(inisri, chilli, 

khuiid) 

88,149 

11,164 

1,101 

70 

... 

... 

l,p0,484 

109 

30 

1.887 


108 

..A 

... 

2,164 

30 

40. Sugar, nnroflned 
(giir, rab, sbira) 

1,81,065 

29,492 

5,156 

1,687 

... 


2.17,890 

136 

26 





162 

41. Tea 

412 

1 

4 

1 

... 

• i. 

418 

631 

41 



... 

... 

676. 

42. Tobacco 

1,11,898 

4.049 

8,190 

2,666 

... 

St! 

1,26,798 

4,080 

2,777 



1,860 

... 

1,100 

9,807 1 

43. Liquor 

66R 

1,300 


29 

... 

... 

1,826 

49,780 

6,672 

1,876 

1,673 

10 

... 

68,770 i 

44. Misccllnneous ... 

1.16,681 

18,394 

. 1,831 

810 

79 

... 

1,87,294 

6,26,091 

6.669 




... 

6,31,750 i 

Total 

79,12,663 

8,44,406 

96,516 

79,236 

5,968 

1,984 

89,60,764 

7,457 

100 


217 

... 


. 7,774 

1 

Class 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

76,938 

3,02,365 

1,220 

64,417 

180 

222 

169 

6,826 

... 

8 

77,607 1 

8,72,822 1 

1 

1. Aniumls— 

Birds 

Tortoise 

Hogs and Pigs.. 

1,002 

293 

80 

1 

196 


... 

... 

1,002 

488 

80 

69,480 

5,884 

88 

2,96,906 

30,470 

6,299 

663 

... 

210 

8,82,448 1 

1 

Fowls 

Goata 

69,480 

6,884 






••• 

... 

14,67,208 

3,79,083 

48,984 

16,791 

14,349 

638 

18,478 

196 

... 

... 

16,44,019 j 
4,16,626 ; 

Cows 

Horses 

Sheep 

DulTaloes 

38 

1 

1,267 

600 






... 

... 

X 

1,267 

660 

800 

24,617 

87,006 

54 

12,168 

... 

... 

1,84,836 

1 Turkeys 

SOU 






... 

4,831 

27 

1 

26 


... 

4,885 

2. Timber 

76,899 

867 

1,011 

81 

... 

... 

77,228 








3. Bamboos 

48,234 

l,8'i2 


68,676 

... 

... 

1,18,721 

! 15,08,002 

2,667 

292 

233 

1 ... 

... 

16,11,194 

' 4. Coeoaiiuts 

61,10,824 

674.072 

848,198 

68,666 

2,100 


6.198,760 

2,61,080 

1,84,031 

8,66,128 

28,827 

81,650 

IB 







, Oiinny-bngs 

MUceilnnoous ... 

l,66,18fi 

80,934 

94,494 

20,691 

12 

400 
I 10,231 

... 

... 

r.,H3f 

1,00( 

; 701 

; 2( 

L 11^ 

) 

1 l,64f 

62 

1 ... 

1 ... 


9,203 

1,078 

Hay and straw ... 
Hides 

Bricks 

8,68,04J 

9 ; 

77,4(K 

1 76 
28.23C 
1 4.65C 



... 

... 

7.28( 

\ 1.40( 

) 




8.686 

Class 111. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rt. 

Rs. 

Rt. 

Ki. 

661 

L 81 

i ...... 



... 

690 

1. la^ather, and Its 







11,801 

fa 







manufactures ... 

11,301 

L 




... 

... 

23, 53^ 

iS, , 

1 10,291 

i 2,00! 

1 6,421 

5 211 

9 ... 

42.478 

2. Woollen mannfac- 
turcs ... 

291 

i 88! 

r 

60( 

) ... 

... 

1.670 

8,09 

nd 

1 18i 

B 401 

B 

... 

... 

8,668 

3. Silk manufacture! 

1 16,841 

6 



... 

... 

16,846 

ic- 

681 

U 1,32 

§ 

4 

2 

6 ... 

... 

8,038 

4. Cotton (European 
manufactures... 

^ 7,88.801 

B 16,091 

5 87,471 

5 

• •• 


7,97.89» 

2,82,67 

1 6,07 

7 461 

0 6 

9 6 

0 ... 

2,88,230 

6. Cotton (Native) 
manufactures ... 

1 1,08,53 

i 16,221 

S 8.66! 

^ 1^21 

» ... 

• •s 

8,14,886 

2,Ul,l<» 

2 76 

.3 8: 

2 8,19 

9 ... 


2,06,396 

6. Miscellaneous 

Native goods ... 

88,68 

6 21,801 

B 11,671 

B 5,061 

B 8 

1 ... 

4,50,164 

67 

1 50 

3 

? 

0 ... 

... 

1,204 

7. Miscellaneous 

European goods 

17,» 

6 

8,551 

Q m 

S ... 


38,406 

23 

i3 3 

0 


... 

... 

268 

Miscellaneous 

goods* 

1.78,08 

6 66 

9 8,18 

0 

* 

... 

1,73.755 

4,68,987 

7,47 

4 l,3t) 

>4 1 

9 

• ft 

• •• 

8,887 

Cloth 

4,68,98 

7 ' 

44 .... 

0^ 

... 


... 28, 6£ 

18 S 

>0 1,66 

3 

8 ... 

• •• 

. 80,864 

, ^otal 

19,18,61 

6 .66,66 

1 67,87 

6 9,96 

6 8 

11 ... 



Descrlptlen not triven. 
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RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XII.— IlirOUTS. 

Detailed statement showing the destinatiun of truffle into the several Districts of BKtlAR during September 187/5. 





NaaiKs ov District. 

ToTA£. 

Difommoir oi Ooodi. 

Patiia. 

Gya. ^ 

Shahabad. 

HozufTerpore. 

Durbbunga. 

Sarun. 

Chumpttrun. 

Mongliyr. 

IlliOgulpiTC. 

Purucah. 

Sonthnl 

Porgunnahs. 


CLAtt I. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdt. 

1 . Coal and coke 

2. Cotton 

4.100 

944. 

2 


5, .386 

94 

67 

1,82.5 

90 



102 

8,08.5 

. . .. 

4,860 

19,846 

1,289 

i 

S. ]>i(to twist (Native) 

4 






... 





1 

4. Ditto (KuropCMD) 

4. Chemicals atid meiliciuet ... 

‘ 894 



11 

23 

1 

11 

‘04 

ic.3 


77 

133 

21 

108 


1,264 

686 

8. IntoxioAting drugs other 

233 



42 







than Opium (hbaug, gauja, 
oharusf 4tc.) 










.* 



7. Dyes other than iudigo. such 













as— 

Vermilier 

10 



1 





10 



27 

996 

Ked wood 

944 



... 

8 










1,887 

Red earth 

1,8-9 




3 









' 26 

Kiramohee 



18 








2.3 

41 

8. Indigo 

800 

600 


" 1.077 

1,047 


.. .. 

.. .. 



HOf) 

fiOl) 

2,777 

8a. Indigo seed 

0. Betel'Uuts 

0 


4 

1,084 

10 

21,H6i 

780 

8,»I-J7 

i.;uo 

62,sl0 

1 

87 

150 

1,924 

8 5 

72 

2JO 

6,672 

6,050 

10. Fuel and firewood .. 

Ih Fruits, dried 

12. Ditto fresh and vegttablra... 

13. Wheat 

14. Pulsea atad gram 

16. Kiee 

16. Faddy 

17. Other cereals 

8.. 86 

8U 

61 

86,610 

4.14.3 

27,880 

17,009 

16 

300 

2 

539 

6,5.33 

12.090 

0,543 

1,7.«7 

13,030 

30 

na 

" 2, .333 
1.0 

218 

180 

07 

3,400 

013 

25 

8;>:i 

"*318 

3*) 

1,1 '1 
iVM 
107 
1,390 

2 

2-1 

n.fOl 

047 

r.,i 2 s 

1,111).') 

({ 

1 

7,043 

2,011 

3,0(H 

510 

713 

IOO 

1,2JU 

64,417 

30,470 

4H.9H4 

l*.,79l 

87.000 

27 

18. Oums and resins 

4 



22 

104 




mi 

3 / >0 

31 

76 

2,007 

lU. Jute and other raw fibres ... 

1,843 

60 






10 

a 

701 

20. Fibres, menu fact urea of (us 

338 




83 






repeal sacking, Ac.) 












20 

21. Silk, raw 

20 









.. >•• 



1,070 


'J2. Hides 

830 








518 


35 

36 

2.3. Horus 

81. Iron Mttd its luanuructures... 
26. Copper and brass and their 

6,234 

a 

10 


'l,«08 

Go 

17 

*'l,Vt:t0 

80 

‘’*'288 

1 


1 

989 

30 

6 

1 0,295 

IbO 

manufactures. 






90 



50 



1,324 

88. Oth<T uiotals and their 

1,161 

80 



3 

•• 





luanufacturvs. 



2,480 

10 




30 

4 

1 ,002 


6,077 

87. Lime aud Uiuestune 

28. Stono 

840 . 
436 




6 

21)1 

1 

60 


25 

703 

5o.t 

22. SbelMae 

72 






202 

—0 

5 



* 30 

30. Stiok-lao 

81. Ghee 

1,207 


... ... 

1 

160 



.7'” 

11 

2 

29 

1,394 

WO 

33. Oil 

70 




6 

- ••• 








33. Oil ioods- 

Linseed ... 

74,347 

1 

.... 



30,«9l 




158 


1,300 

1,1. 5.703 

110 

Teel 

KU) 






350 




1 32 4 

509 

t)>90 

14.945 

Mustard 

8,684 




3 

... 

02J 


... . 


:).•) 

3 1,49 j 

6/2 

1 ,500 

Castur 

Poppy 

35. Salt (alimentary) 

001 

8.780 

SC.OUo 

1,328 

1,803 

1 

1,03,217 



24 

3"0 

1,805 

48,729 

” 7,070 

£0 

41,570 

11.3 

18,3/7 

24 

2,9;).5‘32 

15,<'9l 

38. Saltpetre 

37. Other saline substances (as 

; 16,091 

1,858 

74-4 

340 

4 



15 

84 

355 

ioo 

125 


3,575 

kboii^ Ri^ijurch, dc.) 

88. Spices and condiments 

0,372 

06 

100 

1,160 

21 

270 

299 

flP8 

7^4 

2 0 12 

3,424 

2.)>) 
2,0^ 1 

924 

010 

b.io 

10,047 

11, Kit 

89. Sugar, refini^d (misri, chtui, 
kliund) 

40. Sugar, uurefiuod (gur, rsb. 

8,100 

17,794 


.«■ Stl 

033 

70B 

205 

274 

200 

1,611 

60 

797 

3,302 

1,445 

20,492 

•hira) 












1 

41. Tea ... 

42. Tobacco 

1,248 

‘ * 100 


888 


1 

1 

18 

1 

00 

1.734 

4 . 0.49 

1 ,3()0 

*3. Liquor ... 

44. Miscellaneous ... * ... 




2 

2,»<59 

... . 

69 

2 

50) 

11)9 

9.;).{7 

*010 

18,304 

Total 

2,81,077 

2,436 

2,660 I 

1,<;.3,221 

858 

l,H7,tk'8 

11,731 

0.3, l;7 ! 

3h,2.‘>2 

I )i.”»,77i) 

87.5.3 

8,45,097 

CxaiM II. 

No. 

No. 

] 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

N». 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

L A htmals (to be specified)— 

3. Timber ... 

828 


113 

67 


9 





40 

( 5,17 

3('4 

8o7 

1 .842 

3. Samboos 

4. Cocoauuts 

Guunv-bngs 

Miscellaneous 

195 
4,30,' 84 
68,095 
6,882 

'3,360 

257 

’ 20 , *200 

20 

64,893 

11,<'99 

758 

625 

3,925 

12'> 

22,600 

10,176 

974 

000 

326 

851 

3 t,«oo 
3.2 0 
2,153 

77,nr,o 

1,-00 

...... 

14,970 

4 .. 40 O 

4,H.').l 

600 

'ii8 

0.7l,‘i72 

94.494 

20,001 

76 

Hay and straw, in bundles 

75 

. ... 




... 

... . 

... 




28,330 

Uidss 

28,280 





' 3,600 






4,550 

Brioks 

1,000 




1,060 




•r ••• 



CLkU 111. 

Ri. 

Bs. 

Ra. • 

Bs. 

Bs. 

•Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Uh. 

Bs. 

lU. 

2. Wollen mannfactnros 

800 

* 



80 



• 

7 

80 

f)9«> 

V 0 

! * 887 

1 10,176 

4. Cotton (European) manufuo* 

16,4t>0 


#••••' g 






. 

turei. 

4. Cotton (Native) manufac* 

80 

60 


6,780 

••• ... 


6,020 




2,2 JO 

1,137 

6.226 

turn. 

3. MisosllaDsons Native goods 

18,643 



863 

200 

249 

£4 

6,000 

9G4 

633 

132 

£2,708 

660 

MisoeUauoous goods* 

60 

..... 




60* » 


... . 



, II. 

Total ... 

99,082 

60 

••• eti 

’ ' 7,oir 

280 

m 

6,963 

6,000 

1,061 

3,4Cd 

1,300 

60,646 


* XMicripUga not giTvo. 
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RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XIII.-IMPORTS. . 

Vrfuih'il Stnfrmnit nhoviug ihc ilrntinatimi of traffic into the s^cccral diatricU 
of OlilSSA and ASSA3f dnrhaj Srptemher l87o. 


DKStRinlOX OF (JOOIjS. 


t'l iHH I. 

1. Coal «n<l ('oki' 

i. Coftou j'wMl ... 

» Dctol-nuti* 

li. Frnila, tmil Voifftablo* 

1 i.' \Vlifiit 

u. 1 *u1bos utul Onftn 

1. 'i. . lHoc ... 

i«’. r»a»iY 

17. Ollior Cereals • ... 

IS. CiiniiHHitii iletliih • 

Il». jMte and iitber Kuw KiWros 
20. Pli»r< H. tnaimfafluioH i.f [•\h Sack- 

ing Ac.) 

2V ]mn uiul U« mnnuructnroH 

2. 'V. utul llriisi. and th' ir niar.ufac* 

tnnss. 

37. Liiun and {an e>tone 

2H .. . 

Ul. («hoe 

:j‘J. oil . 

3i (Jil-Hn>di- 

Mustard 

I*«»PP3' 

Si 8nlt (ulimentur.v) ... - 

:i7. Ollior saline substanetes (as Khori, 
Hnjj«*reh, *<•.) 

.18. Hiiicenand oendinicnts .. . ... 

10. KiiKnr. tollneil rliini, Kntnul) ... 

44). Aiiirar, mnolnn'd (0<Mtr. llab, Mum) 

41. Toil 

42. Tobacco 

44. Miiicidlaiiooiia 

ToUl ... 


rT.\M Ti. 

\mnials (to 1 h 5 *|M)clilod)— 

'lorb'iao 

Timlnir ., ...... 

I'lMonimts 

Miseullunooua 

C' Ala lit. 

('otton IKuropi*aii) ninnufaoluroa 
(,'nllon (Native) inuiiurju'lurea 
.M lav ellniniouK Native 
Misct Uuno«>us Kuropcjiii k"<«N 
Colton iiiaimliwliire, l'iuro)>can and 
Native. 

MisccUaniHUiH Rotsla 

Total 


Namb of Distuict. 


Mda. 


No. 


Rs. 

7.(H)0| 


i 

I 


Mils. Mds. Mds. 

! 

KM) ... 1 . 

«' 

l.tlV 

no 


i.ins' an 
5,1 17 4 ►<) 

31.4 70 


210 

11H 


101 410 

24 H, . 


I ! t 

a E 

i ! I 


30 


10,038 0,0<U| 

"l ■■ I 

002 IS 

215’ 12.'), 

2,m 031 

4 .. 

273 . 

1, 1,3.10, 


24,112 10.480 2tMl 


No. 


No ! No, 

10.1 .. 

3,-. 4’ 

2.02, 10 i •l2,36t* 7’v..'>.10| 


R.S. I Rs. 
2,8;'5’ .„ 

2 0W' ... 

2..il)l 7, 

:i,3oi) 


Ra. 


1.0‘Hl 
I, mm 


. 1 •; 

tn rt 

Total. 

Si ; js 

S i o 


i O 


1 6 1 0 


Mds. Mda. 

Mds 

2.31«: . . 

3,110 

3d| 

130 


0 

4l8l 5 

1,870 

7(i; ... 1 

ISO 

1 IS 70 

222 

3.nrt7l '*50' 

6.290 

3.C,e2. 5. 50 

14.349 

250! . . 1 

033 

2.1 29 

61 

1 

1 

2:i • 

292 

i ■■ 

118 

1 

i.pti ... 

2.002 

100 . . 

'103 

• ... .. 

450 

32 

82 


10 

1 1,4.17 '120 

1,.‘103 

j 200 ... 

425 

1 

20,708' 158 

4'1,4H5 

• ■ 1 

1 47 

2.380* 740 

4.0iu 

704 57 

1 l.iol 

2.awt SO 

' 5,150 

1 

1 * 

7.901 1 10 

1 8.190 

.. 1 . 

1 I.:i3l 

'6.1,484 7,29) 

95.510. 

— 1 — 
1 No i No. 

No. 


1 972 

'3l,.‘ir>o 

1 


193 

l.oil 

318, 19S 
12 


Rs. 


Rh. I Rf. 

l7,orio' ... 
8,28tt| 

2.I1UO, ir,o| 

Ul,30u| 8,0U0| 

8,050 


11,2'jSt 7' 2.(K»0 l..*i0tl 11.880, 8,750 

t I I I ' 


Its. 

27,47.3 

2,052 

11.078 

18.iNKI 

3,120 

07,37.1 


mVEH TUAFEIO STATEMENT No. XIV.— IMl'OllTS. 

IMtuM Htatemeut shouing ihe (/riitiiiation oj traffic into the. sereral 
ihxtrich of the NORTH-WESTFAtN I'UOVINCES during 
i^epteiiiher 1870. 


Name of Dihthict. 


Uescbiitiui of (tooua. 


Ci.AaM 1. 

2. Colion 

.I. i heimrnlsand Modieinfs 
7 D\ cs t)t lu»r t ban liidiKo, »uch aa 
Salllower 
Whil'-oarUi 

I.sc-il3e 

R<al vvijiid 

Red earth 

la. Indian Mu<d 
11 . H«'U'l-i»uts 
11 . ■ 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

10 . 

17. 
l.H. 
in. 

20 . 


Ill 

9 ' 3 


I 

s 


KrutU. dried 

DltUi, fresh, and VeactubleH 
Wheat. 

I'ulsrg and Gram 

Klee 

I'addy 

Other Cereals 

(«nni.s and Ra'sIms 

Jiito and uther Raw Fibres 


Ml/ kiiiK, 4c.) 

21. Mik, raw 

24. Iron and ita mannfiu'turoa 
20. Other inetali. and rheir manu* 
factuns. 

27. lilme ami Lliucsione 

2H. Stone 

29. SheUdoo 

32 Oil 

.11 Otl'Soeds— 

l.ins(<od 

3t\istard . . 

Cantor " 

Vnpliy 


Mils. ' 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. ' 

Mds. 

Mds. 

.Mds. 





25 

... 1 

40 





... 


... 

228' 

100 








■ 1 

1 

















... 

<4 


... 






2il' 

.10 



. 1 ... 




lO-H, 



... 

1,8">»' 




... 

.. i 

... 


... 

. 1 365 

... 

1,125 


78 

20 


... 

1 



... 

5 


2in 


... 

. ! 





44 

120 



' 


. 11)0 


.1.1 iVt 

2,506' 









.'.u 

613 





‘Ijw 

'252 

811 

12,22.1 

lOU 


... 






195 




... 


, iooi 

"613 

1.043 

9,902 

... 1 

1 


. 





18 

8 


... 

i ... 

ioo 

1 

■ 30 


20 

77| .. 

... 


1 

1 


.. 

tws 

9ir, ... 

525 

1 

1 



4 

4.1] ... 


1 

1 ‘171 



DO 

4.439 -... 

its 


... 


j 1.3(H) 

... 







“250 


- 


09 

2.949 

... 

1 • • 

•• 




"so 

... 

... 

,,, 


... 



1 


... 

1 

2 


... 





284 

1,282 




... 

... 

326 


... 

1,426 

#«• 


' ... 

... 


... 


110 

100 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

.75 

... 

... 

... 


jii 

! a 

\-it 


t - 

^ I H 


Mds. 

<15 

328 

1 

30 

•I 

50 

108 

1,8.10 

l.r.73 

217 

109 

5,825 

503 

IS,17H 

19.1 

12,158 

20 

233 

1,548 

02 

0,420 

20 

00 

0.1TO 

60 

8 

1,066 

1,700 

840 

76 


Detailed etatemenU ehomng the destination of traffic into the several districts 
of the NORTH-WEISTERN PROVINCES during September 
1876. — (Continued. ) 


HxscRiPTiov ov Goods. 


Namk of DisTHirr. 


Clasb Continued.) 

34. Opium „ 

35. Malt, alimentary 

37. Other salinn Rubstancea (as 

Kliori, Saijcreh, Ac.) 

38. R|)u*('s and Cundiinenla 

.39. Suaar, refined (Miarl, Chini, 

Khuud.) 

40. SuKar, nnri!flncd(G<)or,BAh. Shim) 

41. Tin 

42. Tobacco 

43. Liquor 

44. Miscellaneous 

Total 


clasr n. 

1 . Animals (to be siaa’llled)— 

2. Tluilior 

3. Bamboo 

4. CeCORTUllS 

6. MisctdlaiioouR 

0. Gunny ... ,,, 


Class IIT. 

2 . Woollen manufactures ... 

0. CelUm (NativB) manufantures . , 

6. M heel laiicous Native Roods ... 

7. Miscellaneous Burupoan Koods .. 

Tolul 


& 

t 

'<5 

, Allahabad. 

1 

1 

I 

X 



1 

' Gorackpore. 

1 

i Joonpore. 

0 ^ 

'Ae 

0 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 



U08 



3,9(K) 

127 

20,486 

5.295 

476 

’410 

82 

0.750 

26,416 

17.763 

685 



0 

• ... 

... 

S30 

70 

009 

141 


1.446 

70 


... 


... ■ 


1,087 


... 

... 

1.087 

::: 

1,675 

11 

... 

460 

"49 

2S1 

"608 

■399 

29 

172 

... 


8,660 
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river TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XV.-IMFORTS. 

Detailed statement shoeing ihc destination of Traffic into the several 
districts of OUDU during the month of September 1876. 
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river traffic statement No. XVI.— IMPOBTS. 

Imports into nnspeoified places during the month qf September 187/5, 
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JUTE IN THE UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 


The following report on the cultivation of jute in the TTnitofl 
States of North Ainerioa is taken from the Offi(jial Report of the United 
States’ Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1873, printed nt the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. • The account itself is from 
the pen of Mr. Emilo Lo Franc, of the Southern Ramie-rianting 
Association of New Orleaijs, whose experience both in the cultivation of 
raiuio tt«d of jute, and in the preparation of their fibres, enables him 
to speak confidently of the success that Company has met with. Tbo 
United States’ Commissioner, Mr.. Frederick Watts, in his report to the 
President of the United . States, under which ho gives cover to 
Mr. LeFranc’s account, lays stress on the great pains he has 
taken to impress upon the soutliern planters tho importance of 
turning their attention to the cultivation of jute, and in giving them 
special instructions with regard to its oulture. manufacture, and 
use. Mr. Watts states that tho (Miltivation of juto will prolmhly 
become one of tbo established industries of the Soutliern Rtides 
Judging from tho tone of letters received from parties engaged in the 
(Miltivation of tho plant, Mr. Watts is assured that jute will soon hecome 
un industry profitable td an extent now scarcely credible. Tt is evident, 
therefore, that under the oiroumstauces this report is of great importance ; 
and it is believed that it will bo read with much interest by those who 
are connected with the juto trade in Calcutta. 

Juto {Corchoruf rapautariH) is a filamentous plant of tKo 
family. It is a native of India, and Las been ns(>d for many years in tbc 
textile fabries of Asia. Its importaneo as an exportable prc^bict dah's principally 
from tbo cotton crisis created by the war of secession. Then tlm llritish trade 
took advantage of tho cotton scarcity to develop tho resources of jutc^ as a cheap 
staple applicable in many European fabrics,. 

Tt was largely imported, brought forward as an auxiliary to the existing 
staples, and introduced into various spun goods. Though it has beem ])roved unfit 
to take the place of cotton, tho numerous experiments llien made through necessity 
have considerably enlarged tbo area of jute (.‘on sumption. Millions of bnles ore 
now imported and used where only thousands were employed bt'fore. It is mixed 
with other fibres, as wool, flax, hemp, cotton, Ac., and causes the remarkable 
(heapnoas of certain tissues. A more direct and extensive use to which this long 
fibre has been put is in tho ground of oorpels, in oil-carpetings, twines, cordage, 
sa(ikR, bagging, Ac. 

The great cenlN of jute specialties is Dundee (Scotland.) There nearly one 
hundred mills, occupying thousands of hands, work the article into various go«»ds. 
All over Europe juto is applied in numerous products. Of late years France has 
considerably increased her consumption of jute. The assessment of the additional 
taxon imi)ort('d textiles amounts for juto ouly to over 200, (KK) francs. Other 
countri(*R eonsumo it in proportion. England, whos(! consumption of tho article 
exceeds that of all other countries, has tho monopoly of the product through her 
eastom possessions, whqire she h^s developed its cultivation to nn enormous and 
annually increasing extent. * 

Tho American trade disburses iwery year millions of dollars in gold to pay 
for tho manufactured and unmanufactured juto received from Caleutfii. Though 
some sorts of canvas are designated in market reports under the denomination 
of American jute-bagging, ilioro is no jute produced in America. The first trial 
of a regular jute culture has just been made in Louisiana. 

Desirous of relieving his (iountry from tho heavy tribute paid in that respec^t 
to Tndig, the Honblo Pi^cderick Watts. Commissioner of the Department of Agri- 
‘'ultiiro, has taken to heart tho patriotic! task of introducing jute into our agricul- 
tural industiy. Having obtained from Congress nn appropriation for tho purchase 
of some seed from India. Mr. Watts has distributed that seed in the Southern 
States, and acquired the certainty that th(» plant can grow and jirospcr in thoHo 
having, to a certain extent, some siroilority in latitude and sojl to the jute districts 
of Imlia. 

liouisiana seems to be remarkably congenial to the )»lnut. * Ex])erimeuts made 
thepti on a fair scale have^domonstraied, by facts and production, the facility of 
making jute a very profitable object of cultivation. 

Tim Soutliern Eamie-Plantlng Association of New Orleans has planted it two 
S(*asons in succession, and by various methods, wjth the view of testing tho 
adaptability and the yield of tho imported seed. It has succeeded remarkobly 
''^cll, and tli,e reproduced seed has jwoved to he fully as good as the former, an 


even superior in some cases. It ^vas so well neelimated the second year that it 
has grown and developed most luxuriantly in tho various spots where it lias been 
tried. Ill general, Ibe doinestieated seed lias been more vigorous than the s(‘ed 
n'cdved from Caleutln. In the pnihshes of Saint .Taiiie.s and Saint John Huptist 
tliat prolific! plant has attained an overage of 8 and 0 feet in height, with a thick* 
ne.is of growth similar to that of wheat ; juid in inferior soils unamd >’ew Orleans 
it has furnished an average of (1 and 7 feet. That and many ntlier facts conclu- 
sively demonstrate that jute tind.H itself at luunc in the nlluxial and moist soil 
of Louisiana ecjually as well a.s in the old ainl half-exhausted lands «>1 llengal. 

Texas and Florida have also made sucecssful experiments. 

Before describing the mode of eiiltiire and of )»rodnelion api»lied in the 
experimeiitalionM made in Louisiana, let us iiiscrl a re]ioH irom a inerehnut 

now re.siding in (^aleiilla, who lias taken tin* ti’oiible of examining (he jute i|uestu»ii. 
The following is whul (hat gentleman, Mi*. N. Cioddard Fuller, writes on the 
cultivation of that plant in India: - 

“ The (piantily of jiilc* llltre and seed produced to nn acre depends greatly fui 
the riehiiesK of the land. It is ])lanled in Serajgnnge. Nannngmige (I>aeea), and 
other north-eastern «li.sti*ie(s, where ahont fiuir-linhs td’ tin* total c rop is raistsl ; tlu' 
product is frt»m two Ihonsniul lo three thousand ])i>und.s td’ jute on an avt-rage . m 
some ens 4 ‘H, lujwtwer, as mueh as four thousand jiounds are ]»nubiei'«l. Ih(' yienl 
of seed is about tuie thousand to one* ihouNand two hundred pounds per aiTc. In 
plaee.s, soy ahoul fifty imies around I'.'ileulta. llie ]>roduetion of winch is t-alh'd 
des.see, or country jute, tiu' \ield is smaller, being only nbonl ^i\ hundred loom' 
tliou.sand ]MWinds fibre, and nun*e scanl. say one tlnnisand tl'c bundred to (‘Ue 
thtuisand six huiulivd pounds per acre; but on rich, damp lands the prodiiet is 
almost ns mueli ns in the nortb-e.i.stern ])ro>inees. Tlie (lessee description was 
used only for local etaisuiuption until about five years ago, wbeu shipments td it to 
England began, and btdh the shipments and proiluelion of it are inerea dug ev»‘ry 
ar. Jute is sown broadcast , and abtnil Iw'enty-lwo to twenty-eight p<*nnds 


yei 


of 

seed is retjuired toon aert'. In tin* iiorth-oa stern iirovinei’s it is ]ihinled in hebni- 
ary and March, and is cut ahoul the end of June and h(‘ginniiig ol duly, d h<‘ 
dessee is sown in July and August and enf in August and Septt'inber. t>n rich 
land it grow s and ripens qiiielvor. In the iioHli-easleni distnets, wln'ii Liown on 
rich soil, the diaiuHer of the stalk at the bottom is from tbree-fonrt lis of an ineM 
to one and a quarter inebes, and the length frmn sexim to ten leel. and vi>metim«'s. 
but rarely, longer and tliieker. 

“ The country jute around cities is from four to sc'ven feel long and one-half 
lo lhree»fourths of ail ineli in diameler. The planN are enl about three inches 
above the ground, excepting dowrali, which is uprool(‘d. 'Fhe butts are cut at t »e 
time of baling the jute for exjiort to (’aleiilta. Whmi the stalks arc cut th«‘y hnNc 
n green bark, W'hieh, after going tlirougli (‘(‘I'tain pr»»e('sses, bi'eome fibre, tin 
planters cannot fell at the time of cutting the stalks wliellier any (»r bow far Iroin 
the bottom will be hard. Tin* stalks are (‘Ut about anamtli la lori' tin' seed lipi ns, 
and the poorer plants are generally let go lo seed, -lut*' nnule of the }d.nit 
j»rodueiiig seed is hard and barky ; the unripe seed, enl 
use. It grows liest on rich, moist ground, but not on 

cake is tlic be.st for it, and next to that eow-mnnnre ; but the eonntry iilnider-. as 
the ground is naturiillj’^ rich, use no manure wliate\er. An acre ot eotlouM sts 
mueh more than an acre of jute, dute and eotfon dn not inlcTlVre’ w itli ea- h (»ibei 
in the lea.st, Colfoii grow.s in llie Norlli-We'-tern I'rovinees, tVnlral and Soutliern 
India, whiU' jute is raised in Bengal. The little (mlton that Ik-ngal pr-duees, and 
tlie little jute that the ecMt- n dislriets produce, art' of pot>r quality, an. I only n-ed 
for local eunsumptinu. For tlie last few )ears jute has been einToa.-bing . n the 

lin.seed crop, us tho Hiime ground is suitable fm* both. 


lib the stalks, is <d ik» 

)W ground. C'nstor-oii 


It i« the presence of such inciting reports, and of the eneourai^ing 
roiinsehs of the Department of Agrieiilture, that experiments were earnestly «mhl(* 
ii, Loiiisinutt. The .selection of tlie soil and themellmdsof j.lanting w eiv di\ ersitie.l 
iu order to discover the best application. I lie most favourable ami eeouoinieal 
sy.stem .sifted out of lUeae various tests is the lollowing : 

To obtain good fibre crops tlu' land must be elex'atrd, rieb, nunsl, and will 
drained, as in India ; to raise seed, low lands may b«' n.sed, provided tbui favourat li' 
weather allows sowing and enables the grcvwing jrlaiits to kee}> alio\e the points of 
overflow. However, w Iwn the grow lb is Inlly startl'd, water is not tube feari'd. 
80 loug a.s the tJj>s n’maiii above the surjnee of submersion. 

In (he first case, jute is sown broadcast; in the seeemd, in drills five bet 
apayt. That internal is to faedilute llie branching, and, nt tho same time.tlie 
destruction by plowing of the tall weeds which generally occupy low lands. In 
both nielliod.s tho soil mu^t b‘' as well prepared ns for ramie; plowed as 4lee}Mis 
j>o.ssiblcin January or February, then left exposed to atmoMpberiea! mllueiiees 
until tho planting period. That jieriod commeiioes with April and termimiles wifli 
June, in monthly suecession. jireparc for sowing ii .second ]>lowiiig is required, 
uiid as fine a harrowing us enn bo effected. The " circular puheri/.er, .npplied 
before iho harrow*, shortens the labour. Then tho sowing for fibre crop is perlonimd 
broadctfst with a Calhoun sower. AVitli that instnimenl, costing .'S or rlo, a mun 
can sow Urn acres of juto per day. The quantity of si’cd nMpiired ror,.eaeh acij** is 
from l5ito 16l)oiiiids. That is oiuply KUllieienl, and if the llmdooii put more in tli. 
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Unfit there must be some nrronntable reason for that exersB. Either the condition 
of their Heed or of tljeir land is inferior to that of Amerien. or they are Bingidarlj 
prone to go to waste. We liavo repeatedly obserred that when Iho growth is 
tbiekf’r tlian nlint i.s nllf)wed by the aforesaid quantum of Beedt some natural 
df'Hlrui’tive ug<*nt enters into the stand and IhiuH the spaec to the limit demanded 
by the plant. 'Jlds fui-t was veritied in several spots of jute pUntatifin in 
Lotiisiaiia. Therefore no a.lvantage at nil can bo derived from prodigality in 
sowing. The equal distribution obtained by the ineclinnieal sow'rr may account 
als.) lor the eeonoinieal ilifff renec exi.sling between us and the lliiuloo planters, 
who, having no ntaehiuery whatever, do all their work by hand. 

The ground being well tilled and the seed properly sown, on wet days 
if possible, the jute is left ahmo like wheat. No other care than that of drainage 
is necessary until maturity. 

The eost of that (^*51 operation ennnot axeeed $4 per acre, if the material is 
adequate and llie manngeinent judicious. That expense, of course, docs not 
include the value of the seed, boenuHe, after the first (uitlay, planters will provide 
themselves with it from the low^ lands, or from the weak sjiots of the plantation. 
In the bottoms, when wi' ]»liint in drills for seed, a subsequent plowing or two will 
bo neee.ssary in the iatervnhs to neutralize the eiieroaehments of grass. In 
Louisiana that labour is a neeesRily principally for the purpose of eombating the 
tall weed called " wild imligo," which occujncs the low grounds. That tall weed, 
which is also fibrous, is the only veg<*tablc that keeps pace iu growth with jute; 
all other plant. s are distanced and smothered by the shade of the corchorus. 

In Iho field planted hroadeasi no parasite can resist the vigorous and absorbing 
influence of jute. Even the hardy and noxious gramineal jdaut, commonly called 
"tioco'* in Loui.siana, is destroyed after two seasons of broadcast cultivation. 
Another pcruliar advantage of jute planting is the antagonistic influence it exerts 
Oi^or insect.s, especially the lepidoptera tribe wliieh generates the caterpillar. It 
having been stated in some rejKuls of llie Department of Agriculture that cotton 
flclds surrounded by jute plantations were respected by the devouring worms, the 
director of the Kainic-riauting Association made' special experiments to tost the 
reported fact. Three dilTercnt fields, planted with varioUH sorts of cotton, were 
belted by jute. None of them were visited by the caterpillar, wldle the cotton 
of adjacent plantations was partly destroyed by the insc'ct. That protection is 
attributed to the above-mentioned influence hostile to insects. It was observed 
that flics and butterflies kept away from jute fields, cspceially at the blossoming 
period. The peculiar odour of the flower and ibo bitter exudation of the leaves 
seem to bo strongly re])ul.sive to them, if not poisonou.s. So irnjK^rlant- a fact 
deserves ta bo demonstrated once more on a larger scale. It would cost but little 
to plant belts of jute around the regular cotton plantations which have been 
horotuforo invaded by these injurious insects. 

The be.st period for cutting good grops of jute is during the stage that 
precedes the hlossomiiig, or, at least, the seeding. The fibre is then fine, white 
and strong. The monthly sowing graduates the maturing <d the sueees.Hive crops, 
which faeditales labour. April planting can bo harvested iu .July, May planting in 
August, and June planting in September. Any late grow th can be harvested in 
October, and even after, if no frost interferes. The plant stands green until frost 
dries it up ; but even then it can furnish a good material for paper. The cutting 
o|)eratu>u is done with a mowing and reaping apparatus. The albumen of 
the plant makes it easier to cut than dry wheat. The reaper gutlierinf^tho stems 
bundles are made and carried as fust as possible to the mill, wliere the textile is 
rapidly separated. Then conies the rotting operation. As fast ns the fibre is 
turned out liy the decorticating machine, it is plunged into large vats filled with 
pure water and left cx|M>sed to the heat of the airnospluTC. Kept under at least 
one foot of water, the filament is disintegrated by the dissolution of the gums or 
resins which uiiitt'd it in a sort of ribbon. That process of fermentation or rotting 
takes about a week in summer. With care and attention to the proper degree 
of rotting, the fibre eiuiies out almost white, lustrous, and fine liko flax. The 
disintegration is known to be ii»mpletc when the fibre assumes a pasty ehnrootcr. 
Then tlio rotted hanks are withdrawn, carefully washed in clear water, and hung 
up to dry in the shade. Care must be taken that iho filament be w'ell covered 
with water during the fermenting period, because atmospherical agencies tend 
ti> eomrnunii’ate to it a browuiish eolous. After a few days of good w’e.*ither it is 
ready to be shakim and twisted for haling like other textiles. That new process 
of rotting Ihe separated filament instead of whole stalks eomhines different 
profitable results— the iidvantiiges of economy in labour, in value, and integrity of 
product. With this great ])n)gress in the nmnipulation, the India jute competi- 
tion will surely bo defeated if American agriculturists avail themselves of, the 
uhauoe offered exclusively to them at present. 

/ 

The Hindoo planters cut their jute by hand, and subject it to ^ho old system 
of ditch-rotting ; they steep the plants in their draining canals and putrid water- 
pools until fermentation is generated in the bark.,j then they strip end wash by 
hand the rotted filament on each stalk. All this is done with a great loss of time 
and of value in tho product. The various sixes of the stalks put to rot cause 
groat inequalities in the disintegration; tips are rotted before the butLcUda, and 
while tho funner uro weakened by over-rotting, tho latter remain yet undivided 
through an insuflicient action of the ferment. Hence iho iuleriority of India jute 


as a filament and the large amount of butts and other rejected parts which have 
to be deducted from the regular staple. 

The jute textilo is naturally stronger than it is as it comes froyn India. Tho 
imperfect system of disintegration weakens and spoils it in the proportion of at 
least 60 per cent. 

There is no such loss in tho decortication by machinery ; stripped from tho 
green envelope, and reduced to a uniform ribbon, tho fibre receives the direct and 
equal action of rotting ferincnls, without the injurious influeneo of uxoeisive or 
of insuflieiciit disitiitegration. 

Tho Hindoo process of rotting the stalks is expensive, though it seems simple 
and easy. The work of manipulation is considerable, and is .entirely wasted on 
80 per cent, of refuse, llesides all its anti-ccononiical drawbacks, it has the great 
incDiivonienec of infusing into tho fibre tho tunuie colouring of tho bark. The 
brown tinge with which it is permeated depreciates considerably the staple; it 
prevents easy bleaching and mixiug in white and coloured goods. 

Fortunately for tho ITniiod States, all these difficulties are removed by the 
mechanical decortication applied from ramie to jute. The decorticating machine 
has oiH‘rated publicly on the two plants and demonstrated the facts above stated. 

Having tested the yield by the deeorticnlion of several acres, and verified in 
various manners the practicability of making this culture an abundant source of 
profit, the experimenters have purposely ceased cutting in order to save as much 
seed as possible for future development. 

Samples of the fibre have been sent to different mannTacturers, who have 
reporteil most favourably. C/ordage made in New Orleans with the material has 
been eonsidenui superior to any made of tho ordinary stock. The raw filament, 
pn‘dueed directly by decortication, is already a marketable material. Extracted 
from young plants, that is to say, plants not yet in blossom, it makes an excellent 
strong stock for rope. When it becomes appreoiated by use, it may be classed as 
valuable Sisal or Manila hemp. No doubt it will, sooner or later, be adopted in 
eompnny with, if not in the place of, the imported fibre. It is a well-known fact 
that fibre obtained from its green stem is naturally strong and durable. That 
explains the qualities of the raw artiedc, inasmuch as we, by our system, can rot 
it to the degree required for tho purpose in view. 

The long, soft staple made from it by water-rotting is remarkable in every 
sense. It has been pronounced equivalent to Italian hemp for many purposes, 
especially for packing yarns. As it can bo thoroughly bleaebed and mixed with 
tho other stnplos, it w ill soon exceed the value of the best India jute. Bopes 
made for home consumption of tho two sorts— the raw and the retted— have been 
ostiuiated at an average wholesale prico of 20 cents per pound. Deducting 6 cents 
for waste and making, 1 1 cents would remain for the fibre. That result would 
]eave a considerable profit to the producer, the averoge cost of production not 
being over 3 cents a pound where the cultivation is well managed. Lot ns odd 
that ihe refuse, after the cleaning, furnishes 60 per cent, of good material for 
paper-making, the other 60 per cent, furnishing a good manure. 

It is the same case with ramie, tho cultivation of which can be easily asso- 
ciated with that of jute. The two cultures will ultimately bo tho most profitable 
of the c ountry— esfiecially in Louisiana, where tho decaying cultivation of iugar- 
canc demands a Bubstituto. 

The plants whose introduction is hero advoentod will k'>come for sngar-plantcr* 
w timely velicf, inasmuch as the largo capital invested in their macliinery oao be 
utilized in ramie and jute production. Then, but a small outlay for seed and the 
decorticating apparatus will bo necessary. 

There are two species of jute, as of ramie, iho daoM and tho dense, Tha 
dilTerenee between lliem is notable. The first grows higher in stalks, but thinner 
in St and 8. It is the reverse with tho second, which, however, grows and matures 
faster. The yield and quality of fibre in each aro nearly the same. They are 
diBlinguishcd by the seed. Ono is inclosed in a pod, tho other in a bean. Tl»a 
seed of the dacoa variety is brown ; that of tho desseo, green. We have cultivaUnl 
both varieties, and wo think that tho last-named could furnish two crops a year 
on account of its rapid growth. Tho desseo crop con bo made within two months 
after sowing. 

Besides tho ** Baraio-?lantiDg Association of New Orleans/' several Louisians 
planters have experimented on the jute. M. deLobel-Mahy, of Saint James 
Parish, a gentloman of intellectual culture, has planted some for seed, and hs 
expresses his opinio^ as follows 

•• I am convinced that tho juto cultivation c-an perfe6tly snooeed in Louisiana. 
Most* probably that plant will produce better results than the sugar-caue 
cultivation, which is rendered more and more difficult by high wages/* Ao, 

Dr. B. Laplace, a planter of abili^ in Saint John Baptist Parish, has also 
tried the jute. There is not a more proftUble ciriUvation,** be says, “if only 
6 cents can be obtained for the water-rotted product.* 
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Mr. Revillion, of Lac Arthur, Calcasieu Parish, reports a remarkahle growth, 
and the successful destruction of coco by jute; of which he speaks, like 
Dr. Laplace, with enthusiastic confidence. 

% 

Mr. P. Sanfroid, merchant of New Orleans, has obtained such a prolific 
growth of jute in a garden, that he thinks it destined to restore the prosperity of 
our agrio\iltural industry if extensively cultivated. 

Dr. Landry, of New Orleans, has observed the influence of jute growth on 
insects, and writes as follows; ** I have seen on the^lst of October a cotton-field 
in full foliage, flowers and bolls, without a single insect-bite. 'That cotton was 
surrounded by a jute growth. All the other cotton-fields, far and around, were 
more or less devastated by worms. If this fact does not conclusively prove the 
protective influence of jute over cotton, it at least contains a great presumption in 
favour of the affirmative, as the emanations from the jute flower arc injurious to the 
insects. Paris green has succeeded generally in saving the cotton, wherever it was 
properly applied ; but the jute would cost less and he more reliable, on account of 
the uncertainty of negro labour in disseminating the green poison over the cotton 
leaves." 

Besides these, and many other opinions expressed in favour of jute plunting, 
besides, also, the repeated recommendations of the Hon’ble Frederick Watts, 
many merohants, manufacturers, and gentlemen of standing and intelligence in the 
North, warmly advocate jute production in the United States. The Hou'ble 
E. H. Derby, of Boston, has for years past earnestly fostered the idea of its 
introduction. He has studied the question, and, by publications, has disseuiinated 
a knowledge of the subject with perseverance and talent. 

Having visited jute manufactdfeies in Dundee, that gentleman has described in 
some official reports the working of the article, and shown how easy it would be 
for Americans to establish such factories in the Union. 

Thomaf H. Dunham, Esq., another Boston gentleman of high patriotic senti- 
ments, has also, for a long period, recommended the same object, and has spoken 
with competency on the matter. “ Our Government, “ he writes, “ should do all in 
its power to encourage the growth of jute in the country. How immense would 
bo the trade! Manila paper is nine-tenths jute; guuny-hags, oil-cloth, burlap, 
gunny-cloth — what vast use we make of each and all. Sacking for wheat in the 
California market alone is an immense trade for jute. What is wanted in the 
United Stales is a special worker to go into the carrying out of its growth, taking 
such practical steps as will insure its universal growth where it is possible in this 
country, mak ing the matter a special bounty to encourage and stimulate the 
growth of jute. No one man can prepare the work unless he has that and nothing 
else to attend to. A pamphlet may give facts, but it brings so much care ; one ha.s 
to give time, patience, care, far beyond his means. I hail with great satisfaction 
the specimens of American jute sent to me ; they are worthy of all praise and 
encouragement. The country ia indebted to the producer, and I would have his 
labour remunerated. I will do all I can to further the labour in this culture. The 
policy of the British Government is to hold the jute trade ; our policy is to bring 
every facility to its growth and culture here. The great use of jute in all branches 
will give it a oonitAnt demand fully equal to one-half of our cotton crop. It is 
good for a variety of purposes.'* 

The above opinions express the seniimenis of all competent economists and 
enlightened citisens desirous of promoting the national welfare. Every one familiar 
with this important question thinks the Govemment should take immediate steps 
to popularise the cultivation ot jute throughout the Uuion. 

1#^.— A knowledge of the oultni^ and production should be diffused by meaus 
of a short treatise distributed free. 

Premiums of sufficient amount to attract capital should be offered for 
the largest and best cultivation. 

8ri£.-*-A model jute plantation should be established and managed by the 
Government, under the superintendence of the Department of Agriculture, to start 
the great work, to impart the initial teaching, and, at the same time, to produce 
seed for the people. We have now in the country all the necessary elements for 
a luoeossful and rapid development of jute cultivation ; lands adapted to the 
purpose, climate congenial, seed domesticated, practical knowledge of the 
cuiture, and all the mechanical requisites fur a valuable production. But little 
effort and outlay on the part of the Government would be necessary to develop 
jute and ramie culture so as to suppress foreign monopolies and save millions of 
dollars to the country, and to establish new industries which would give employ- 
ment to millions of Insurers. In every sense the matter is worthy of the patriotic 
attention of our national Congress. * 


JS 

TEA PLANTING IN INDIA: ITS CULTIVATION AND 
MANUFACTUKE. 


That tea is produced in India, as w’cll as in China, is a fact now known to 
most people; but few can realize that there is every probability of the Indian 
article ere long entirely superseding that of China, for not only has the tea more 
body and strength, but is far more economieul than the China prcMluee, as, 
generally speaking, one-third of the quantity sulIiceB. 

Already, out of some UtO millions of pounds consumed annually in the United 
Kingdom, over 20 millions of pounds are imported from India. It may, therefore, 
be not uninteresting to give some details regarding the cultivation and manufac- 
ture of tea in that country. 

The tea districts in India— that is, where tea is grown at the present time— are 
Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, Chittagong, ilio Debra Doou, Hazarcebagh, Neil- 
gheries (Madras Hills), Darjeeling (Himaluyus), Fiingra (Himalayas), and Kumaon 
(Himalayas). As the triiatmenl of the pltfut and the manipulation of the leaf i.s 
very much the same in all these places, it will serve the object I have in view 
if 1 select Darjeeling from among them, and give an, account of tea planting there, 
founded on personal observation and experience. 

Having selected an advantageous site as regards soil, facilities of procuring 
labour and means of transport, a gcx>d lay of land, jungle that can readily be got 
rid of, water and a healthy hit nation, and having miule arrangements for tho tea 
seed required for the first year's planting, a temporary bungalow, made of bamboos 
and grass, is erected, and a number of sheds run up for the coolies. Operationa 
usually commence in October, tho close of the rainy seaaon. 

Presuming that it is intended to make a plantation of 100 acres, some 200 or 
300 men, women, and children, are set to work to cut down tho jangle, probably 
composed of fort'si trees, and long, coarse tiger gross, tho brushwood and under- 
growth being cut first, and the big trees later, so that when they fall they may lio 
on the underwood, the very heavy timber being ringed or barked, and left standing. 
After allowing suilicient time for the timber and grass to become thoroughly dry, 
the whole is set fire to, and any uncons u rood logs of timber that are left are gathered 
together in a heap and fired again. Having burnt tho jungle, the coolies are sot 
to work^to dig emt all tho small roots, and where that is done the whole is dug 
some four or five inches deep. The land is then staked off with bamboo stakes 
at distances of four feet apart, showing where tho tea plants are to bo. Holes of 
18 inches deep by 1 foot in diameter are next dug at each of tho stakes, iu which 
tho surface soil is placed. This work is generally all completed by the end of 
November. 

Three or four seeds, according to whether it is good or bad, are now placed iu 
the soft soil of the holes, and pushed down to the depth of an inch. 

Tho garden thus being planted, attention is paid to erecting more substantial 
buildings, which generally consist of a bungalow for tho manager, with stables, 
cook-house, and nevessary outbuildings attached and a numbi*r of comfortablo 
houses for the coolies ; and all that now remains to Jbe done is to kciej) tlie garden quite 
free from weeds, and to fill up any vacancies that may occur from time to time 
from a nursery that is made when tho jdantation is first commenced. 

On new plantations the soil is so rich that manure is unnecessary, and only 
attracts insects which are likely to destroy the plant w hile young. 

When the tree arrives at maturity, it is with tea as with all other cultivations 
It has been proved in England, and all other countries where really high cultiva- 
tion is followed out, that the higher the system pursued, tho greater tho profit. 
Deep hoeing goes on from time to time between the lines of trees as weeds appear, 
while around the trees themselves careful hand-weeding goes on. The third year 
all the plants should bo from four to five feet in height, and they are then pruned 
down to twenty inches, iu order that the young leaves may bo plucked niatlily, and 
also to promote tho growth of new wood and tender shoots. Fnining has to be done 
in tho cold weather, say between November and February, when the sap is down. 
The sooner after the sap goes down the better, for tho sooner the tree will then 
flush or fling out now loaves in the spring. 

.A month or six weeks after pruning tho now shoots are on an average 6 inches 
to 8 inches high, and can now be picked ; and from this period all through tho rains, 
or for a space of eight mohtbs, successive flushes take place at intervals, Varying 
from fifteen to twenty days, according to soil, degree of cultivation given, mois- 
ture, and system of pruning adopted. The tea plant is said to flush when it 
throws out new shoots and leaves. A light cultivated garden should in its 
fifth or sixth jtkr yield 6001b of manufactured leaf per aero, and tho culture 
should increase yearly till the plant is in its twelfth year, when it has 
arrived ‘at maturity, and should give 9001b per acre. Although it roaches matu- 
rity in twelve years, the plant hu been known to yield just as freely at thirty 
years of age. 
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As 800 T 1 nt flio “ llusli” is in a sufficiently lulvanccd slate, as many liamls as 
ran be si>arecl ft lie jirefercncc being given tn women ami children, on account of 
their gentler t. inch.) are sent, jirovided with large baskets, to pluck the leaves. 
Tea can be maJe of the }oiing succulent leaves only; the younger and more suc- 
enlcnt the leaf, the better tea it makes. As a rule, it is found too expensive to 
pludi the leaves s. j)aralel\ , although the priueijilo in plueking is to leave the bud 
at the axis of the leaf ilown to whieh it is ]»lueked intact, and not do.stmy it by 
jilueking the wlinle stem. The leaves are named ns follows, from tbo tea.s they 
would make, .sup]»osiiig there to be six leaves on a slio<.»t of the tree; 1, llowery 
IVkoe; 2. orange Tekoc* ; il, Pekoe; 4. Souchong; 5, Congou; or mixed together. 
1, 2, 2, i*ekoe ; 1, 2, 2, t, ft. Pekoe Souehong. If No. d bo taken into account, it 
• W'ould make a eoarae kind of Huhea, 

In the evening all the leaf pliiekers are called to the factory, where, after 
weighing the leaf ni their resj)eelive hudeets, it is spread lightly on bamboo mats 
or trays, tier abo\e tier, to allow the leaf to wither, ThCro are several tests to 
show uheii the leaf is withered. Fresh leaf gathered in the hand, held near the 
car, craeliles, Imt no sound should be heard from wUliered leaf. The stalk of 
withered leaf will heiid double witliout breaking; but fresh leaf stalks, if bent 
very little, will break. Jii dry weather, if there is any suu when it comes in, the 
leaf is generally sufficieiilly witBered Jiy the morning; hut should it not be ready, 
it is put out ill the suu, or, if there is no suu, artificial withering is resorted to. 

AVhen suffieieutly withered to roll without breaking, a quantity, of about 
20|h, is given to i*aeh man, who rolls it on a strong woodmi table (unless it is done 
by a steam rolling machine lately inveiitiul,) covered witli a fine bafliboo mat, Iho 
eliglilly rough surface of which enahles the leaf to roll better. As much leaf as 
cun be couvcniently Leld in both linmU is taken by the men from the heap, and 
this they roll with a backward ami forward motion till the leaf gets in a soft slate, 
and wlieii in the not of rolling it gives out juice freely. When rolled sufficiontly, 
it is formed into tight compressed balls. 

The balls accumiilutcd are allowed to stand until fermented. This is the 
most important i»oint in the whole manufacture. Tho fermentation should bo 
stopped in the hall just at the right time, which practice alone enahles one to do. 
Asa rule, the inside of the hall should be of a rusty red colour. The fermentation 
is stopped by breaking the ball ami spreading the leaves out on mats, and with- 
out delay putting them out in tho sun. Wlnui it has become blackish in colour, 
it is again collected ami re-spread, so that the whole of it should be alleeled by tho 
sun. With bright sunshine an hour or even less suns it sufficient. It is then 
placed oil trays above cliarcoul tires, wlierc it is shaken up and re-.s])rcnd* several 
times until it is quite dry and cris]i. Any ]>ieee then taken between the lingers 
should break with the slightest attmupt to bend it. The iimnufacturo is now 
comj'leled. The roll has become tea. The t(’u has now to bo sifted, and tlio 
variuus qualities separated. For this purjmso sieves of different meshes are used, 
the Jiighcst quality tea falling through the liner sieve.s, and the coarser tea 
tlirougli the larger sieves. All tho red hard unrolb'd leaf is now fanned and 
pieki'd out of the tea, ami mixed with the Bohea. All the black teas, with tho 
exception of Flowery Pekoe, are made in tliis niaiincr. The manufacture of tho 
latter is siuijile enough. When tho leaves from each shoot are collected, they arc 
exj*oscd to the suu, sjiu ad out on mats, until they have well shrivelled. They are 
then ]»lnccd over small and slow charcoal tires, and so roasted very slowly. If 
the above is well <lonc, the IVkoe ti])s eome out a whitish orange colour. Tho 
whiter they are, tJio better. F'lowery IVkoe is quite a fancy tea, and very seldom 
made. 

To make green ten, tlio loaf must bo brought in twice in the day. What conies 
m nt ono o’clock is partly made the same day. The evening leaf is left till the 
following morning, laying it so thick that it will wither, riie leaf is then 
placed in hot iron iiaiis over a small furnace, at a temperature of, .say, and 

BtiiTcd with slicks for nliout sev'i'u mijiute.s, until it becomes moist and sticky. 
It is then too hot to hol<l long in the hand. 

It is then rolled for two or three minutes on tt table until it gets a little 
twistod, alter which it is laid out on mats in the sun for about three hour.-i, ami 
rolled twice during that lime, always .in the sun. Tt is then ngaiin>laeed in the 
pans at the same heat as before, ami worked with sticks until it becomes too hoi to 
hold. It is then stulTed as ligdit as it can he into canvas hags ; tho mouth of tlio 
b.ag is tlwri lied up, and tlic b;ig beaten with a flat hcav’^y stick, to eonsoliilato 
tlie mass, iiml h<> it is left for the night. Nevt morning it is taken out of tiro bags 
and worked with, .sticks as before in the pau.s for nine hours without intermission. 
During this last proci'NS lh<* green colour is jiwdueed, uiid the lea in made. Iho 
following are the kimls into which they uro sorted; 1, ends ; 2, young Ifyson; 
Jlj Hysf.n ; 4, gunpowiler ; ft, dust ; (>, imperial. The indigenous or hybrid plaint 
nuike.s tho best black, and tho plant produced from seed originally imported from 
China the best green tea. 

« 

Tho Uja is now, after another drying over charcoal fires, packed in box^s lined 
with lend, eonlaining from 80lh to ItiOlh. and scut down to the Calcutta market, 
where, as a rule, it is disposed of by public auction, and fetches from (according 
to quality) Is. to 2». per lb. 


It may be interesting to add in conclusion that neither China nor Indian teas 
are easily procimul pure now-a-days ; a mixture containing a largo portion of the 
former and weaker, and a little of the latter, being what is most gonorolly sold 
in Great Britain . — Anonymous Correspondent of tho * Field* 


THE COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tnn statement below, wdiieh is derived from tho Feonomist, gives the 
total outturn of the cotton crop of the United States of America for evoiy year 
since 1828, except during tho period of Cho Civil War, when accurate returns 
were not kept up : — 


Yt'ara. 

1874-76 
1873-7 1 
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1827-28 ... 
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Tlio following table gives a comparative statement of the total exports of 
cotton from iho Uni toil Slates to Foreign Ports for tho past six years : — 


From ^ 


Kxports.to Fori'Isn Forts for year cn<lui|f .August 81. 
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m 
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1 

1 
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A detailed stateinent of the exports of the past year, from 1st September 
1871 to .list August 1875, from each port, showing the direction which tliosc 
Khipmelit.s have taken, is also annexed 
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Orkkk tba and the Adultebation Act.— Ad eminent firm ol tea iniportcrs 
have lately been in eorrcspondcnco with the Comniijisioners of Customs on the 
subject of green tea, which appears to run some risk of oxelusion from this 
country under the prorisions of the now Adulteration Act. Tlie firm in (piesluui 
sought informSlion as to what amount of colouring matter would, in the opinion 
of the Custom House Analysts, render the highly soplnsticaled article unfit for 
human consumption ; or whether the simple fact of any eolouring matter what- 
ever having bwn applied would bring the tea thus mauipulntod witliiu the reach of 
iho Act. Now, while green tea is drunk with approval by millions of people, | 
it is both known aud admitted that none of wliieh reaehes this eountry is | 
wholly free from the colouriug procc.s.s ; and as the trade is a <*on.sKleral>le one, 
as well from other markets drawing their supi»lies from the melropoli.>i as from 
homo consumption, the importnnee attaching to the question raised will be readily 
understood. It is exceedingly doubtful whether the re^dy of the Comm issioner.s 
of Customs will bo considered satisfactory hy the trade, for they merely Hliite 
Lhat each case will be considered and decided U])on its individual merits. This 
iR, perhaps, as much as eoiild bo ollicially said with safety, f<»r on candul 
examination of the Act it will be found to contain nothing that can warrant 
serious alafm. The i)rimary object of the Adulteration Act is to protect tlie 
puhlie against compounds delet|iriou.s to health or so prepared an either to 
fradulontly increase the bulk or conceal the quality of the article offered for 
sale. In reference to this issue a contemporary observes 

“The question what is and what is not injurious to health is of course a deli- 
cate one, but it is not at all probable that the (.^ustom House will be vexatiously 
exact in its examination of tea. 'J'ije danger lies all the oilier way. A large dis- , 
c.retion is allowed to the Commissioners. They may release articles which have 
been detained on the groffnd that there has been an admixture of fon ignsub- 
Stances— passing them on to the importers on such terms as they may see fit to 
direct. If green lea is not adulterated to an injurious extent, the probability is 
that it will run small risk of being condemned. It would be open to the Commis- 
siouurs to pass it, but with the condition that it should be branded ns not a pure, 
but an artilleially coloured, tea. Of course, in eases where the adulteration is 
proved to bo of a nature of an extent to injure henllb, it will be (he duly of the 
ComiiiiBsionera to prevent the distribution of the goods.'*— Jiccorder. 


The exports of British produce alone in the five yenr.s have heem— lOlhfiS/ ,(XKV, 
22:1,066.000/, 256,257, OtK)/, 255,ltM.,0<K)/, and 2:10,558.000/; wliil? the exports of 
foreign and colonial produce have been — 4 1'j'llH.tHX)/, ()O,5O0,O(Xj/, 58, . 1.1 1 ,000/, 
55,8-10,000/. and 58,002,000/, show ing that it is mainly in the exports of our own 
produce and manufactures that the falling off has occurred. A\ bile the imiiorts 
attained a maximum only in 1873, and have not since fallen off, ami tlu'ro lias 
been no re-export of foreign and et)loiiial jiroduce to couuti'rhnhince them, (ho 
ex]K>rt <d‘ Hrilish produce and mannfactun s wn.s at it.s iniixiinum in 1872, and has 
since diminished— mainly through a falling ofl of price, but al^o in part through a 
reduction of quantity. The wlnde change, we believe, so far as it is one of 
quantity, arises to a large extent from the recent discredit oi foreign investments 
of every sort, beginning with the collajise of Am(*riean railways and houtli 
American loans in 187:i, and ending with the more serious troubles of (he present 
3 '^enr, which are ahso leaving their mark on (he rei*ordi> «if it.s fureigu trade. Wo 
an* iiive.sling ahroa<l less than formerly, and therefore we e\j»oi‘l. le.ss ; ])ut our 
r<*sources are undiniinisitcd, and our home trmle must be bi'lter than it was, u.s wo 

eonliiiue to import as iiiueh as ever the fact ol our Innne traile ha\ ing gouo ou 
stemlily improving being .alst) provcil, we need hardly say. by oIIht <-ircum.slaiiccs. 
The greatness of the excess of our imi)orl8 over our export h last year, viz. 
73,01 K.VMK)/, forms a belter measure of the usual profits of our foreign trade, and 
of (ho amount of in<*omo denved from foreigniiiivestinents, than the sinaller 
exeess, which instill seen in years when we make large investments abnmd. 
Adding to it tho excess of bullbrn im])orls over exports in the year, ninoiinling 
to 7.()0(),(K)0/, we may juit down 80,(H)0.000/ in round iiiimbers, ns. at least, tho 
minimum W'hich foreign countries have to pay us annually for tho investment of 

our capital abroad, and for freight aud other commi8.siunH.-y7/e Juvnomist. 
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Publications for Sale at tbo Bengal 
Secretariat Press. 


Jrni AEBIVAL8 AT PuNDEE.— Tn tho quarter ending with September, 14 jiUo 
ihipa, with a tonnage of 19,768, have arrived at Dundee from Calcutta. The 
total arrivals during tho nine mouths ending iScptoinher 3(»th, are 59 vessels, mensur- 
ing 79,126 tons, carrying 547,520 halos, 'rids is considerably in excess of last year’s 
arrivals, which numbered 67 ships, of 71,2(.K) tons, allhoiigh mueh less than those 
of 1873, in which year 73 vessels, of 92,357 ions, arrived previous to Oetuher 1st. Of 
vessels on the passage? and loading at Calcutta for this port there arc 13, of 17,428 
tons. Five ships, of 6,901 tons, havo sailed, and m.ay reasonably ho cxjiected to 
arrive before the close of the year, in which case the total.*? for tho year will ho 
62 ressols and 86,026 tons.— iAri/y Uccordvr. 


EHOLisn FoBEiONiTBADB ij^ ISTA-The annual statement of the trade of 
the United Kingdom for 1874, as compared in detail with iho previous four years, 
has now been issued by the Board of Trade, and wo have again to direct to it the 
attention of our readers. It should bo understood that this is the final and com- 
plete statomont of our foreign trade, containing voluminous tables show ing as to 
each country and each principal article of commerce what our tnuh^ has been for 
the last five years, both in quantity and value, and nmlaining additional parti- 
culars as to the transhipment trade, the trade in bullion, Ac. A separate state- 
ment for shipping now accompanies tho statement. The stalemcnts being issued 
in the October following the last eomploto year to which they refer, are now 
much more useful than they were formerly, when more than a year after the com- 
plotion of tho Inst annual period elapsed before publication ; and the Slalislical 
Department of the customs, by which the foreign trade statement i.s m reality 
compiled, is greatly to be commended for tho energy and promptitude displayed- 
Tho most general figures of our trade for the last five years show a great increase 
between 1870 and 1872. iu which lattor year, however, a maximum was reached. 
1873 showing a slight oxcohs over it, and 1874,a slight falling off. 

s Fivh Ykabs. 

Exports, Total. • • 

8^4,061.000 547,a.lH,000 

285.676.000 614,690,000 

814.689.000 668,282,000 

811.005.000 682.282,000 

287.660.000 667,783,000 


The Bengal Administration Report for 1873-74. Prm Us. 4 ; 

postage 10 annas. 

The Bengal Administration Report for 187'-’-73. Price. 

Us. 7-8 ; postage lie. 1-4. 

Map of Bengal, 1873. Price, if Utlccn with the Pejmrf, Rr. 1. 
Map of Bengal, 1873, separately. Price 2; postage 

2 annas. 

Report on tho Cen.su.s of Bengal, 1872. By 11. Beveki.ky, 

Ks(}.. c.R., Itc-KisIrnr-tiomral of Helical. Pr'nr Rs. lO\ Re. 1-2. 

Act VTT (B.c.) of 1873 (Rubor Districls Kinigraf loiC, tho 

(Jovcriiment Ufauliilii'ii tliorccii, (uul llic liuU’s iiii.l I'Vnn. un.l.r tlie Aot, 
bound up (..t-.-l 1 mm- in punil)Ulet form. Veiee B a, mas pee epy, or, iHeluding 
postage. It) anna.i. 

Ditto ditto in Ihmgali. Price ,8 aii/m per copg, or, including 

postage, 10 annas. 

V 

Rules for the Sale of Waste Lands. Price 4 annas, or, 

including postage, 6 annas, \ 

Papers regarding the Tea Industry in Bengal. Price Rs. 3; 

postage annas. 

Report on tho'Cultivatxon of, and Trade in, .Tufo iu Bengal, 

and on Indian Fibres availahlo for th© Manufacture of Tuper; with Map. 

By’ IIrm Chundeb Kkbe, Deputy Magistrate, on special duty. Pries 
Us. %\ postage 11 annas. 


' Teadb of United Kingdom 
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A Koport on tlio District of .Jossore; its Antiquities, its 

Jlistory, and ils Commorpo. (Second Edition, Boviacd and Corrected). Bj 
J. WK8TLANH, Est^., C.8., lato Magistrate and Collector of jessore. Bric9 
Jis. d ; jKixtayc () annas. 

Select i<di of Papers regarding the Hill Tracts between Assam 
niid J3urmtth, and on the Upper Brahma|K)oter. Brice Ra. 6; postage 
8 annas. 

Selections from Divisional and Distritit Annual Administra- 

tion Reports, 1872-73, with the Government Resolutions on them. Price 

Rs, 5 ; postage 12 annas. 

Progressive Colloquial Exercises in the Lushai Dialect of the 
J)zo or Kuki Language. AVith Vocnhulnrips and Ropular Tales (notated). 
By Cuptftin Tuomas ITeuuebt Lewin, u.h.c., Deputy Commissioner, 
Chidttgoug Hills. Price Rs, 6 ; postage 5 annas* 

Selections from the Supjdement to the Culculla Gazette^ 1871 

to 1874. Price Rs. 2-8; postage 6 annas. 

Report on the Effects of Artificial Respiration, Intravtmous 

Injection of Ammonia, and Administration of various Drugs, &e., in Indian 
and Australian Snake-poisoning ; and the rhyKi(dogieal, Chemical, and 
Microseoineal Nature of Snake- jKjisons. By the Commission appointed to 
investigate the .‘juhjeet. Price Rs. d ; postage 7 annas. 

Rules for the Guidance of Officers in tlio Opium Department. 

J^nhlishcd bg authority of the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. Price 
Rs. 3 ; postage 4 annas. 

Horshurgli’s Indian Sailing Directory, for the guidance of 

Commanders of Steamers and Sailing A'casols. 

/ Part I, containing the East Indies and intcrja(‘ent Ports of Africa and 
South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated, with (diarls of 
Winds, Currents, Passages, A’ariations, and Tides. By Commanokb 
Alfhru Ddndas Taylob, F.B.O.S., late Indian Navy. Price Rs. 10; 
postage 16 annas. 

The Quarterly Civil List for Bengal, corrected up to the Ist 

of October 1876. Price Rs. 3 ; postage 8 annas. 


In the Preei, and will be mued immediately* 

The Bengal Embankment Manual : containing an account oi 

the action of the Government in dealing with Embankments and Water- 
courses since the Permanent Settlement ; a discussion of tRe principles oi 
the Act of 1873; a reprint of the Act itself, with notes and appendicei 
describing the present condition of Embankments under State control io 
Bengal, and the chief conlruvorsics concerning them. By Sbkbt Luam 
IIabbison, B.A., C.8., late Mathematical Junior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Price, Rs. 2 \^v)ith map, Rs. 8-4. 

Apply to Mb. E. M. Lewis, Bengal Secretariat Press, 28, Chowringbec 
Koad, Calcutta. 
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Subscription, Rs. 12 per annum, postage Re. 1, payable in advance ; or Ei. 2 
per each number if purchased singly. 

All business maUers should bo arranged with* And advertisement rates may 
be learnt from, Mr. £. M. Lewis, Superintendent of the Bengal Secretariat 
Press. 
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Full page, per annum .. 

. 180 One column per annum 

. 100 

Half page, „ „ 

. 100 Half column „ ^ *i .. 

. 60 

Quarter page, „ „ 

60 Quarter column „ „ 
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Casual advertisements, 3 annas per Bourgeois line. 


CLOSE OF THE PRESENT BONUS PERIOD, 

On 16th November 1876. 

THE STANDARD YiFE ASSURANCE Co. 

E.STA BLISIIED 1825. 


THK INVlilSTlOD FUN33S 
Of the Company have increased from £2,096,U(X) in 1805 to £4,800,000 in 1874, and arc invested as follows 


Mortgages 

£3,424,643 10 

11 

Loans on Personal Security ... 

.89,126 17 2 

Loans on Policies within their value .. 

241,633 11 

0 

Agents’ Balances (since accounted for) 

211,76319 6 

Landed Estate and House Property . 

162,794 13 

8 

Interest due and accrued 

26,919 11 6 

Government Securities 

240,426 0 

0 

Oasb in Bank, on Deposit, and in hand 

126,10819 6 

Railway Stocks and Debentures 

223,760 4 

1 

— 


Life Interests and Reversions 

46,798 4 

0 

TOTAL FUNDS (16th November 1874) £4,821.006 17 10 

Stocks of Scottish Chartered Banks . 

28,032 6 

8 

1 — 


NOTE — This imwease has taken place notwithstanding that Dkath Claims havs been paid sines 1806 to the amount of Thusi MxLJ40!f 
IBO), hcnig at the rale of upwards of £1,200 pCf BusinOSS dfty 

Pounds STiuiiNo 


Progress of the Company’s Business. 

D uring the past nine' years the Standard Coinpuny has placed on its Books upwards of £1,000,000 

of New Asmranren per annum, and is tlio only Office in tlio IJiiitod Kingdom which during so many consecutive years — some of 
them yours of doubt tiiid uuxiety in the Assiiranco world— has uniformly maintained so largo an amount of public support. 

rp^E REVENUE of tlio Company is upwards of SEVEN HUNDRED . THOUSAND POUNDS 

.JL per annum. % 

Intending Assurers 

should lodge their Proposals with the Secretaries or Agents of the Company at an early date, aa Proposals dated after 15th yovember nest 


wiU not participate in the Profits of the Oompany unlil 1891, 

Standard Lifk Office, Cakuita, Septemberj 1875. , * GEORGE LUCAS EEMP, 8ecy.^ Calcutta Branch. 


Printed and {lubhftliod by Enwix Mobbii Lbwis, at tb« X^rinttog O0io» of the Bengal SeoreUriit, in th« City ef Calcatta.-^lXth Deoember 1S76. 
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STATISTICS OP POOD-SUPPLY. 


One of the results of the nioosuros for the relief of tho late scarcity 
ill Behor may be said to be the oolleotion of a mass of statistical 
information regarding those parts of the country where scarcity was 
severely felt, such as could probably never have been collected in 
an equally short space of time under other conditions. An immense 
addition was made on account of relief puiqioses to the regular adminis- 
trative staff of tlio country. The local inquiries that were made, 
although they were for tho most part nooessarily partial and unmetho- 
dical, were yet far more complete than anything of the kind that had 
been before attempted. Agricultural statistics have boon compiled in 
the Patna district, which are, it is believed, trustworthy. The Deputy 
Oolloctor, Moulvie Delawar Hossoin Ahmed, who was snecially deputed 
for statistical inquiries in tiie Shahahad district, has submitted a report 
highly spoken of fAr its acouTaoy. In Chupra and Chumporuu inves- 
tigations on a limited scale have been carried out. But especially in 
the districts of Durbhunga and Mozuiferpore, where the failure of the 
crops was greatest, and where tho executive service was stren^honed 
for the time being to a degree hitherto unprooedontod, inquiries of 
permanent value to the welfare of the people were set on foot. 
Mr. Maodonnell, tlie Magistrate, succeeded almost without any additional 
expenditure, in taking a trosh census of Durhhunga, wliich comprised not 
only an ©numeration of the people, but also tho acquisition of agri- 
cultural and other statistics. In numerous reports suhinitted to Govom- 
ment, the fullest information was given regarding tho cultivation and 
agriculture of thp affected tracts of the country. 

The extraordinary pressure occasioned by the famine having 
ceased, the neoessitjr of collating and publishing tho statistics whicli 
hod been acquired becomo apparent, and Mr. Jliacdonuell, whoso 
experience and special knowledge suggested his fitness for tho employ- 
ment, has recently been deputed on special duty to compile a general 
report on the subject from tho papeTs available. The primary object 
of Mr. Maodonnell^s deputation nas been to analyse the facts pf tho 
famine with a view to placing in clear relief tho relations which, in each 
district, existed between the failure ther^ and the consequent distrei^s, in 
order that on future occasions of a similar nature the Government may 
have the benefit of this experience for determining the provisions to bo 
made for meeting the distress. In other words, tne object of Mr. Mao- 
donnelFs investigation is to assist Goveimment in solving problems 


which nro aotiially now under proccRs of solution : — given a cortnhi 
failure of harvest in a cortiiiu urcji witli a ('(*rtaiu population, what will 
bo tlie extent of the distress, and what provision, it any, in cash or in 
grain will tho Goveniiuent have to make V 

In order to form an aecuvaio (‘stimate of the deficiency in hjod- 
Bupply, a knowledge of the average annual yield of tlio district in food 
crops is a necessary antecedent, and this is a point of statistical inquiry 
as ditlicnlt as it is inijiortant. It isccTtain, movcovm*, that aii}^ estimate 
of food-supply that docs not take aoeount of stocks in hand must be 
defective. The estimates of the delicioncy in food-supidy, submitted 
by local onieors at tho commeneement of the faniiiio, did make sonu' 
allowance for stocks in hand, though it was generally belmved at that 
time that those stocks would jirove very small. The relief moasiu’es, 
however, demonstrated that considerable stocks must have existed. 
On this point, then, ns well as on the average annual yield of the dis- 
trict, Mr. Macdoiinell has hoen dirt'cting his (Mindul attoution. ^Ihe 
traflic in food-grains has also been speeially cODsi<lored. 

Mr. Macdoniiell’s report, which is of extremo interest and import- 
ance, is not yet comi»lote. AVhen it is comi)lcte it will bo published 
and circulated ns a Government sdcctiou. But tho jjartial iniiure of 
(ho winter rice erop in North Bohar at tho presfait time, over ^ilinost 
tho idoulioal area wlioro fh(*ro was such extensive failuro in ha.s 
added an except ional un<l immediato importance to tlie iiiqiiii’ies^ Iio 
has been undertaking, and the following articles on tho Norilieni 8uh- 
divisions of Bohnr, which are based on' Mr. MaedonuoU’s n^searches, 
though they are far less complete than Mr. Ma('dorincir8 own report, 
are accordingly now ])ul.>lis)iod as a brief summary, wdiich it W'ill bo ol 
oonvoiiionco to both ollicials and tho public to possess. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP THE DURBHUNGA 
SUB-DIVISION. 


Tiik Durbhunga district consists of throe sub-divisions: the head- 
quarters or Durbhuuca siih-divisi<.)n, tho Miidlinohuunoo suh-diyision, 
and the Tajporo sub-division. Tho total population of the distriet, 
according to the census of 1872, is 2,10(1,824 souls. Tho total nojiiila- 
iion of the Durhhimga suh-division is 807,901),* of kludlioobuiinci^ 
089,741, and of Taj pore 008,074. 

Tho Durhhunga suh-division contains throe thanas, with a j»o]ai- 
lation and area a.s follows 


How Kfrnli 

Hiiliora 

i)urbliiiiiga 


ri)])u1iition. 

.^01,501 

2W.727 

307,078 


.\l‘OR Ml VjllflM- 
liillrs 

520 

417 

'.m 


Tolal 


807 .BOD I. 34 S 


Tho gross area of tlie sub-divi. !• n is 1,8 lo square miles, or 
800,090 acres; the cultivated area oM' nuts to 054,128 acres, and the 
uncultivated area to 200,502 acres. Tho cultivated area may ho dividol 
into tho riee-growing area, and tho upland aiea, the ih*o land heiii^ in 
proportion to the high land as 03 to 37. Tlio rice area, npin, is 
divisible into land wliich produces early, and that which produVi's late 
rice. Thc'oarlv ricedand is estimated not to ciU ipri.He more tlian em'- 
tonth of the wbolo rice-prod ueing area. Tho (?aiJy rieo is in reality 
nothing more llmii a bhadoi croj), and it might bo so considj. ed ; })ut it 
has been found more convoniont to toko the whole of the rice together 
in a general way us occupying tho low lands of the country. The 
upland -area, again, is divisible into land yielding food-grains, and into 

• Ao(K>rding to tilt centut tftkeu in 1874 tUo population ol the Durbhuiij^a nub Juj-i i. 

ia 1,003.886. 
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land crops othor flian food-^rMins. Crops other than food- 

drains ciflior occiijiy llio Rfil for a yoar, alone, or they grow 

Bimultancoiisly in tlie same field with food^grain crops, or, growing 
alone, tlwy o( ( ii])y tlio soil for a season only. 

Tin* cliici example of crops, other than food-producing crops, 
which, growing alone, oeenpy the soil on wliieli they grow for a full 
'ear, is sugarcane ; but in Durhhnnga and Ihdiar generally indi|jo may 
>e iiidiah'd in the same eategorv. In tlie l)iirhhunga Bub-division tlie 
area occn])ied hy indigo cMiltivatinn is about 15,000 acres, rather less 
than more} ; sugarcane covers on an^a of about 10,000 acres. Tile area 
* c»f cultivated land wliich annuallv nov(U’ grows a food-crop is therefore 

65.000 acres, or in round numlau’s, to make nu allowance for other 
crops of the huuk' kind, and a jK'reontnge for under-ostimates, say 

110.000 aere.s. The sul)tractif.n of lliis (juaritity from the cultivated 
u])iand ur< a givt's the fjuaiility of upland in the sub-division on which 
a Ibod-erop may he gmwii. 

ilut a food-gram er(»p is not at each season grown on the total 
remaining area. 'JMio u]»laml area in'odm-es food-grain crops, and crops, 
Biieli as oil-so('ds^ <^e., wliich are not feod-grain crojis; and the same 
lands will yield both cdihlo n«d iion-edihlo crops within the same year. 
TIio hlunloi or auluinn cro])s may hv said to he all food-grains; but the 
ruhhec c»aupriscs a hu'ge ])ro])ortion of oil-seeds that grow perhaps 
more I’rerpiontly wifli the ruhlx'e food-cr(»ps than separately, and the 
consequence is that it is ipiite inipossihlo to assign any specific area to the 
cultivation t>f ruhhoo food-croj)H us distinguished from other rubhoo 
products. In the following note the whole of tlie rubboo will, for the 
present, he considered ns food-producang. When the food- supply is 
considered, a deduction will bo made for oil-seeds and other non-food- 
prodiicing crops. 

At file same time, the acreage under food-crops which is subjoct 
to double eropping must also bo taken into account, and this will 
considerably increase tlio total nnmlier of acres in the laud under 
cultivation. Tlie result of Ifr. MacDonneirs impiiries in this respect, 
derived from careful examination of specimen areas, is that, of the 
available cultivated u]>land area, efforts are made annually^ to sow tho 
wliole down with bliadol, and tliat perhaps 00 per cent, of it is usually 
sown down ; while of the same area, plus tho land whic'h grows early 
rice, it is usually sought to sow seven-eighths dt>wii with rubboc, and 
that perhayis 75 per cent, is usually so cultivated, 

T1 U 3 total acreage under cultivation iu the Durbhunga sub-diyision, 
after allowing for double cro])[ung, is iJms stated : — 


.Ai'IVS. 

l-'Hrly rice ... ... . 11,210 

Ulc .. ... ... 370,800 

Jlliadei . 103,021 

Kultb('c ... 18i,l04 

Nou-fuod crops occuj>yiai< tlie laud for a wliole year . , 3o,(KJO 


The avi'rnge annual produce in food-grain of the suh-division is 
the next jioint for consideration. 

The average outturn in husked rice of an acre of rice land is M 
niauuds. Idie average produce of hhadoi land is given at 12 mauiids 
an .'icre, ami of nibhee at 10 maunds an acre. The total average 
]u-oduco of tlie Durbhunga suh-division is therefore — 

Mih. 

I'kirly rice .... 5, 7(1,3 1<) 

bale . 61.32,1450 

I5lmd<*i ... ... 23,23,162 

Rubbet* , , ... ... . - 18,1.1,010 

Total 39.33,832 


To this total produce an addition has to ho made for the outturn of 
llu‘ subsidiary IoimI - grains, sueli as tl}0 millet called vhevnUy which are 
grown chiclly in tlu> interval beiw'ocn tho harvesting of the ruhbco and 
the sowing of the bliadoi crojus. Mr. iracDoinudl assorts that this crop 
never coviiVs more than lO per cent, of the cultivated area. Tho 
average outturn per acre of the erop is five Tnauu<ls. Tlie total out- 
1 urn olr the subsidiary food-grains w ill bo 5,02,52^1 inannds. On tho other 
hand, tho rubbee outturn has been calculated on the basis that the 
1 uhlieo lands, oxeiqd those lands <le voted to the solo ciUtivation of non- 
food crops, yield food-grain. But as most rubboo crops arc sown simul- 
tmicoiisiy and in tho same fiidd with oil-soods, a doiTuotion must be 
made for the sliort food-grain produce caiuied thereby. It is estimated 
that two-thirds of tho crops growm in such lands are rubbee food-^ins, 
and that one-third out of the rubbee outturn, or fi, 13,080 maunds, 
must therefore bo deducted from the total above given. 


Tho food produce of the Durbhunga sub-division, after these 
adjustments, will then remain*— 

Md«. 

P'arly rico ... ... ... 6,705)4O 

Ulc ... ... ... 61.92.400 

Bhadoi ... ... ... ... 23,23,462 

Rubboc ... ... ... 12,27,3fiO 

Clicenn, &o. ... ... ... 6,G2,623 

t ■ — 

* Total ... 98.82,736 

I 

It rcunains to compare this food-supply, locally produced, with the 
Wcants of the peojilo. Tho population of the sub-division is 809,709, 
and at a daily rate of oon8uraptioh*of throe-fourths of a seer per 
head, or six maunds per annum, the population will annually consume 
for food 52, IX, 254 maunds. A surplus of 46,(54,481 raauqds will 
remain ovi'r for sood-grain, and rosorved, and waste, and exportation. 
At lca.st (),(K), 000 maunds will remain for seed-grain, and the remainder, 
or 43,00,000 maunds, may ho said in general terms to be available for 
(wportation from tho sub-division, and in part to bo hc*ld in reserve os 
a provision for bad years. 

It is well known that tho rent of land is defrayed cither in whole 
or in part by tlio sale proceeds of food-^aiii, and that tho proportion 
of rent so liquidated, and the amount of food- grain thrown on tho 
market, varies largely. In the Durbhunga sub-division the proportion 
is high, and it is estimated that three-fouJths of tho annual rent of the 
laud arc defrayed from the sale proceeds of food-grain in that sub- 
division. The rico cronmay be saia to he tho only food-grain used for 
liquidating tho rent. What part of the rent tho value of the rioe does 
not cover is financed for by the sale of non-food staples, such as oil-fiOeds, 
tobacco, and sugarcane. In the rioo-produoing tracts of Durbhunga, the 
rice cultivation is carried on on a system of advances pai-tly made by 
mahajuns and local grain-merchants, and partly by mevchanis in Saniu 
and other importing districts. The crop is hyp(fbhocated, and as soon 
as reaped is exported from tho distnot, or storeil in' the local grain 
merohants’ gohis for exportation. Mr. MaoDouuell estimates that 
10,02,523 maunds of rice are sold* to defray rout charges in tho 
Durbhunga sub-division. 

The Durhhunga sub-division is thus a (‘onsiderahlo rico-exporting 
tract. Tho trad(^ is almost entirely overland, and tends soutli -westward 
towards Saniu and Southern Mozufierpore, and southw'ards to Monghyr 
and tho Ganges. No effort has hitherto been made to gauge tno 
magnitude of lliLs traffic ; but from -the figures above given, it appears a 
pfufoctly safu 0 Btimat< 4 which makes it, in average years, about 1 1,00,003 
maunds. Tho trade is only to a very small extent river- borne, and 
is thert'foro not registered under tho present system of boat-traffic 
registration. 

Afb'r deducting this export, and making an allowance of about 
5 per coni, on tlio gross outturn for wastage, the sub-division would be 
lc‘ft in ordinary years with a reserve stock of food-grains, in round 
iiiimbiTs, aiiiouiitiug to 24,00,000 maunds. 

Tho hhadoi crop of the Durbhunga sub-division is fully sufficient 
in a fairly prospm-ous year to support the people for five months, from 
Soploniher to January inclusive. The rubboo harv^^t, of which it has 
been liberally estimated that two-thirds are food-crops, is sufficient to 
sinqiort tliem for two months more. Neither bhadoi nor rubbee is 
fxjiurioil, but only rico The stocks in reserve consist principally of 
rii^c, which is the main food-supply of the suh-division, — the rice 
j)rodiico being more than double the produce of all the other food- 
graiiiH, — and to a proportionate extent of bhadoi and rublieo grains, 
ill the Durbhunga sub-division, if tlie bhadoi and rubbee wore to fail, 
and tho rico were good, the distress would be comparatively less than 
if t]i(‘ rice wore to fail and the bhadoi and rubboo were to bo good. 
Durbhunga is a rice-eating and a riep-exporting tract, and its prosperity 
dtqaMids upon tho excellence of its rice harvest. This is particularly 
true of the northern thana of Bahera, which in all iiatmtil features is 
siinilnr to the groat rice-produoing sub-division of Mudhoobunneo, which 
skirts tho north of the district. The south of the suh-division, again, 
in the uuighbourhotid of Itowserah and Nagurhustee, partakes rather of 
tho iialuro oi the soil of the Tajporo suh-division, and the rubbeo crops 
are there of greater importwioe. Bui, generally speaking, the remark 
holds true that although in Durbhun^ rioe is douUless proportionately 
of less importance than it is in Mudhoobuunee or in other tracts 
bordering on the Nopal Tend, it is yet the prinoipol crop in the 
Buh-division, and furnishes the greater part.of tne wealth luid food- 
supply of the people. 

In the Durbnunga sub-division the tvintor riw crop of 1874 and 
the spring crops of 18/5 wwe good, and the bhadoi crop of 1875 was 
excellent. In the north-west and western ports of the suh-diyision. 
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which aro principally a rice area, the coming winter ricjc is said to 
promise an outturn little, if at all, below the average. Xu the Singhya 
Jurisdiction, to the east, which is also one of the principal rice -producing 
tracts of die sub-division, the prospects are modorato. Towards the 
south of the sub-division, which is a rubbee area, the rice prospects arc 
indifferent. Generally speaking, it is said that a lull average 8-auna 
crop may be expected in the sub-division. The rubbeo oroj)8 are 
promising in the south about fiowserah and the Nagurbustee outpost, 
and with rain they will probably yield a fair outturn. It is not possible 
at present to make any accurate estiimito of what the outturn may 
be, but it is reasonable to assume that it will be a half'crop. 

• It may be accepted, for purposes of calculation, that the full 
amount of reserve stock, amounting to 24 lakhs of inauiids, was in 
hand in September last; and if so, these stocks, with the produce of the 
bhadoi harvest, amounting to ^23 more lakhs of maunds, if nothing 
were exported, would be suffioient to afford a BU]n>ly of food to the 
people lor ten months. A' half crop of rioo and a half crop of rubbee 
will jointly produce another 30 lakhs of maunds. Even if the estimate 
of the reserve in hand last September be roducod by onc-half. or 12 
lakhs, it seems that an ample suflieienoy of food-grain will bo found 
from local resources for the inhabitants of the Durbliunga sub-division. 
Still from this suificienoy the full usual allowance must be made for 
wastage and sood-grain ; and it must be remembered that a certain rice 
exportation must nebessarily go on ns heretoforo, and that economic 
causea will prevent the general depletion of the r(^s(»rve 8Uj)ply. As 
soon as a certain ma^;gin of reserve is reached, prices will rise ; and if 
the rise in price is beyond a certain point, the deficiency in the food- 
supply will be remedied by importation at a groat (jxpense : and it will 
come to pass that whether food is or is not in the country, the poorest 
of the population will be unable to sup|rty tlierasolves with it, and 
without aid, will die, as they died in Orissa, of starvation. It is not 
likely that this point will now be reached in the sub-division of 
Ourbhunga; and, considering the excellent bliadoi harvest that was 
roaohed last autumn, there seems no reason to doubt that, even if a 
largo exportation of food-grains takes place, tho sub-division will bo 
left at tho cud of the year with a small reserve. It may be expected 
also that to some extent prices will rise, and that the local reserves will 
be supplemented by importation. . At ])re8ent tlu» period for exportation 
has not commenced, and there is certainly no importation. But if 
prices remain low, the fact will prove that there is a sufficiency of 
food-supply in tho sub-division, and grain will not be imported. 

The actual prices of the food-groins, which will enable a detailed 
comparison to be made of tho prices now prevailing, and of the prices 
as tney existed at the same date in previous years, aro not at present 
available. This information is only avaiJablo for Mozutfcryxire, the cajatal 
stutiou of the old Tirhoot district. The present prices are ino<l()rate, 
and not higher than is usual at the time of year. 

The oomraunioatjons of the Durbhunga sub-division are almost 
entirely by rood, and the roads are generally good and passable, at all 
events until the setting in of the rains. The State Railway now runs 
from Durbhunga, the head-quarters of tho sub-division, to Bazit])ore^ 
m tho north bank of, tho Ganges. The Bazitpore terminus is some 
levon miles from the East Indian Railway station nt Barb, on tho 
louth bank of the Ganges ; but a steam communication between tho two 
itations has been sanctioned by the Government of India, and is now 
>oing organised. Ik steamer '"was urgently nxiuirecl hero in order to 
ow country boats laden with grain and other raerchandiso against 
ho strong current of the river. Tho river eommlinicatiou wiili tho 
^^urbhiinga sub-division is by means of tho Chota Uuiuluk, wliich is 
navigable at all periods of the year within the limits of tho sub-division. 
Pho principal mart on this river is Rowserah, which is the centre of a 
onsiderabfe trade. Goods are carried in carts, wliich ara numerous in 
durbhunga, as in all parts of tho district, and on pack-bullocks. There 
tre no dencienoies in available carriage for any reasonable requirements, 
n the event of soarcity tho sub-di vision would derive supplies partly 
rom Nepaul, whither there are now serviceable roads, but especially 
rom the distriots of tho North-Western Provinces. The food-supplies 
rom the North-West would either bo despat(!bed by rail to Barb, and 
fterwards along the Durbhunga State Railway, or Ihoy would ho floated 
iowu by river to Patna, and tiienco overland rui U^jeepore and South 
lozufferpore. To a small extent supplies would be received from North 
longal. A certain quantity of rice is sent everv vear from Diuagoporo 
nd Maldah vid the Ganges and Ghota Gunduk rivers to the large 
larket at Bowserab. * 

It is eonvenient that the ogrioultuiul statistics of the suh-division 
^ould be supplemented bv a few remarks on the population of tho 
ab-division, showing in what proportion its ohnrooter is agricultural, 
ud in wb4t proportion the inhabitants are artisans and dwellers iu 
)wns and It has already been stated that the total population 

f the Durbhunga su^divisioA is 867,009. Of this population more 


than 130,000 are semi-Hindooised aboriginal tribes, and, generally 
speaking, those arc all employed iu agricultural pursuits. Of agri(;ul- 
tural castes, strictly so called, including the Kocries and Koormis, tlm 
population is 07,00t). Tho labouriug classes, as they are described in 
the census, arc 18,000, and the flshermon castes number 07,000. The 
Mahomedaiis, who arc almost all cultivators, comprise a total of 124,0()O. 
There are more than . 100,000 of the jaistoral caste of Alioors. Tlio 
total of trading castes is oulv 13,000, and of artisans (Jo, 000. Tho 
weavers iiumbor 30,000. Tho superior castes of Brahmins and 
Rajpoots number as many as 80,718 ; and of intermediate < asto8, suVh 
as Babhans and Kayastlis, the numbers aro 02,r)80. The ])opulatiou is, 
it will he .seen, almost entirely agricultural. There aro only two towuA 
with a ])opulafion of over 5,000 inhabitants, viz. Durbhunga (47,450) 
and Rowserah (!), HI). Rowserah is an important river mari, both as 
regards its export and its import trade, and the urban population of 
the sub-divisiou is entirely wrapped up in this place ami iu Durbhunga, 
the capital of the district. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP THE MUDHOO- 
BUNNEE SUB-DIVISION. 



The population of the Miidhoobunneo sub-division, according to 
the eonsuH of 1872, is G80,7 J1 souls. The suh-division contains six 
thaiias, with a population and area as follows : — 




Souli. 

An>*. 

Bonilialtce Kbajowleo ... 


... 100,491 

174 

Bluiwari'h . . 

• I* 

... 105,223. 

270 

M utllio yjMiro 


... 137.261 

251 

Khujowlce 

* • . 

... 130 ..oia 

243 

Jlurliikcc 


... 03,220 

132 

liowkahti 


... 84,210 

200 


Tc.»tal 

... 080,741 

1.282 


Tho Mudhoobunnoo sub-division comnrises an area of 1,282 square 
miles, or 820,48(J acres in extent. The cultivated area is estimatt>d at 
(]Jo,3(J0 acro.s, and the uncultivated area at 205,120 acres. Unfor- 
tunately no agricultural statistics of a definite character exist for this 
sub-divisiou, ami iu the following remarks it has been necessary to 
infqr tho eonditiun of Mudlioobunueo to be in aocordanoe with tho 
condition of an ndjfKuuit tra(4, whore the oircurastanoes are similar 
to llniso of Mudhoobuuuce, and where agricultural statistics have been 
culloctod. This tract of country is (ho rural thana of Bahera, in 
tho sub-division of Durbliuiiga. Tliis thana marches willi the 
southern houiida ry of Mndhoohuimoe for more than half its 
length; it oxhihiis tlio same predominanco of ru^e land over upland, 
which is a distiiiguisliiiig feature of Die Mudhoobunnee landseape, 
es|)ecially towards the north and east of tho sub-division; tho staple 
ju'oductions of botli regiuns are tlm same, tho systems of agriculture in 
eadi aro identical, and tlio peeplo iu each ore purely agricultural. 
The proportions of cultivated laud, rice land, upland, and so forth, 
that inquiry has shown obtain iu Bahera, will therefore be extended 
to the sub-divisiou of Mudhoobunuoe. Upon the above basis it is 
ostimatod that tlio cultivated area of the flub-divisiou is sown as 
follows : — 



A ores. 

Kurly rice . ... 

Lille „ 
lOiHfloi 

Kubbee 

JVuu-fuod crops occupying land for a year 

60,000 
... 420,000 

... 108,3(K> 

87.096 

io,m 

In Mudhoobunnee, ns in Diirbhnnga, tho average outturn in husked 
rioo of an acre of rice land is ^^ikcu at 11 maunds, of bhadoi land at 
12 maunds, and of rubbee huul at 10 maunds. Tho total average 
produce of the Mudh(X)lmnneo sub-divisiou is therefore— 

' 

Mdfi. 

Early rice ^ .,. 

Late „ . . ‘ 

Bhadoi 

Bubboo 

8.40.000^ 

68,80,fXX) 

12.99, (UX) 

8,79,960 

• Total 

.. 88,01).5«l0 


To this total must bo added the produce of the ehoona, millet, and 
other subsidiary food-grains, amounting to 2,88,000 maunds; and 
one-third of the rubbeo outturn, or 293,320 maunds, must be deducted 
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as tlin produce* of cTops olhor than food-grains. Tho not produce 
of lliH Miidhoubiinnoo 8ub-divisioii from all souroca will amount to 
eight and tlin e-^uartc*!’ millions of luaunds, as follows ; — 

Mdfl. 

H,4t).000 
... 68,80,(.MK^ 

' ... 6,86.040 

® . . . 12.99, WJO 

2,98.000 

Total . . 89,04,210 


It has already been stated that tho popnhition of tho Mudhoo- 
buhneo aub-division is 089,741, and at a daily rate of consumption of 
threo-fmutliH of a Moor per head, or six maunds por annum, this popula- 
tion will iinuually coiiaumu 4l,»i8,416 maunds. A surplus of 47,00,000 
niauHils will remain over for seed-grain, reserve, waste, and exportation; 
out of this total *0,00,000 maunds must be allowed for seed-grain. It 
is estimated that at least 1*4,00,000 maunds of rice is sold by tlio 
oultivators in order to defray •their rental, and almost tho whole of this 
is doubtless exported from the sub-division. Further, as in Mudhoo- 
bunnee the ruhboo crop is comjiarativoly speaking inconeiderablo, the 
people have to fall back on the rioo crop in fiiianomg for other wants. 
So that probabl y tho rioo they sell and export is not less than 18 lakhs of 
maunds. In Mudhoohuimeo it is entirely rioo that is sold to |jay for 
the land rent, as tho produce of tho upland oultivatron is so small os 
not to be more than suffioient for the local requirements of the people. 
A further deduction must bo made for wastage, probably not less 
than 5 per eoiit. on the gross outturn. A net 8uq)lLis of about 14 
lakhs of maunds will then remain in the sub-division as a reserve after an 
average year. This amount represents tho stock that may ordinarily 
bo assumed to be in hand. It is sufticieut to support the whole 
population for nearly four months. 

llioe, ns explained in tho section on the Durhhunga sub-division, 
is a produce that is exported in enormous quantities, and tho people of 
Mudhoobunnoc, us elaewhore in Beliar, su[)port themselves as largely 
iw possible from the food-produce of the ohadoi and rubbee crops. 
Tho experience of the late famine showed clearly that the bhauoi 
harvest by itself was enough in most places to support tho people late 
into tho spring, or until such time as tho rubbee crop was harvested and 
ready for food. But in Mudhoobunneo rice is necessarily tho 
propondcrating food-crop. A good crop of bhadoi, amounting 
to nearly 1,890,000 maunds, is sufficient to feed the ponulation of 
Mudhoobuniioe for more than three months; tho rubbee will suffice for 
at least a month and a half ; and tho remainder of the food-supply, 
amounting to more than one-half of the total rectuired, is supplied by 
rie(). It is boliovod that food-grains other than rice are never exported 
from Mudhoobunneo. The ordinary rice exports from Mudhoobunnee 
may be ostimatod at fully 10 lakhs of maunds. 

Tho winter harvest of 1874 in Mudhoobunnee was about an 
average crop. The rubbee of 1875 was also an average crop, but 
tho bhadoi was only ^ths of the average. 

Tho coming winter rice crop is at present estimated at about a 
l-anna crop, though there are reasons for hoping that it may not bo 
loss than a 0-anna one. 

For tho purpose of argument, it may be assumed that the 
maximum reserve stocks, 14- lakhs of maunds, wore stored in tho 
sub-division at the time of the reaping of tho bhadoi crop last September. 
Those stocks, and tho produce of tho bhadoi crop, are supnorting the 
people till the ri (!0 crop comes in in January. Tho position, then, stands 
thus: the rosorvofroiu 1874-7*5, plus tho bhadoi crop, amounts to about 
24 lakhs maunds ; tho consumption for tho five months, from 1st 
September to 41st January, will bo 17,25,000 maunds. For the 
remaining seven mouths of tho year there will therefore bo in hand 
*5,7*5,000 maunds, as well as tho whole outtuni of the winter rice and 
rubbee crops. The l ice outturn wdll probably not be less than two 
million maunds. It is impossible to estimate at pesent what the 
rubbee outturn may be, but as tho total outturn in Mudhoobunnee w 
at all times inoonBiderablo, the estimate is hot of much importance : it 
may amount to 2,25,000 maunds. A total supnly of 28 lakhs mauAds 
of food-grains will therefore remain availaDio for consumption in 
Mudlicobiinneo during the remainder of the year, Mid if this total 
has been coiTeotly calculated, it is suffioient .for the support of 
Hio i>oople. For seven mouths’ consumption 24,00,000 maunds would 
he sufficient. But, on the other hand, a maximum of food reserve has 
been as.sumed to have beou in existence in the sub-division in September 
last, and tliere are no safe grounds for assuming that this was tho case. 
In point of foot, considering the distress that has recently prevailed m 
tho sub-division, it is not probable that more than one-half of this 
reserve was then in hand ; and, again, the calculation above given hft» 


not taken into allowance any exportation of food-^rain, wliioh it is 
probable will ooutinue to bo considerable in spite of the partial 
failure of the rice crop. The usual idlowanbe must also be mode for 
wastage, and possibly more than the usual allowance for j^ed-gjaiu. 
Moreover, economically speaking, it is a very improbable oiroumstonce 
that tho reserve stocks of tho sub-division will be permitted in any case 
to undergo so rapid a depletion. If food-stooks are depleted to such 
an extent os has been contemplated, the effect would be to run prices 
up, and grain would be attracted from other localities to tho sub- 
division. Tho tendency towards depletion that must exist this year 
will raise tho pH(!es and draw importations, and it is to be hoped, 
and it is quite possible, that the reserve foqd-Bupply in hand at the 
time the bhadoi of next year is reaped may not be much- less 
than tho amount of food*8upply that was in reserve at the some 
period of the present year. In general terms, it may be calculated 
that to bring about this result at least a million maunds of food- 
grains must be imported ; but this amount necessarily depends on tho 
amount of the exportation from tho sub-division. What is to bo feared 
is that the importations may be insufficient to keep prices down to the 

E )int at which the population will be able to suppV itself with food. 

ven in tho direst famine it is always notorious that there ore 
considerable food-stock in stores ; the famine is occasioned by the fact 
that the storos of food are not available to the general public at a price 
they can possibly pay. There has already been a marked rise in prices 
over normal rates m the rural markets in this sub-division. • 

The Mudhoobunnee sub-division is now well provided with roads 
and communications which connect the sub-division with Nepaul on 
the north, Durbhun^a on the south, and Seetomurheo on the west. 
The exports are entirely overland, and the means of oarriage are suffix 
cient to provide for a very large normal exportation of K)od-grainB. 
The east of the sub-division, comprising tho pergunnah of Alapore, is 
the principal ricc-produoing and exporting ixoxst* ' But although the 
exports are large, it cannot be said that there are any large manets in 
which tho trade oonoentrates itself. There is not a single town in the 
sub-division of which the population exceeds 6,000. The population is 
almost entirely agricultural, probably even to a greater degree than is 
the case in the other sub-divisions of the district. Men of the fisher- 
man caste are as many os 51,000, and there are 75,000 Mahomedans. 
There are 100,000 Ahoors, there ore 31, *500 Brahmins, 30,;000 Bajpoots, 
and 32,200 Babhans in the sub-division. The class of men known as 
Tirliootooa Brahmins are very numerous in Mudhoobunnee and 
Durbbimga, and being men who ore not accustomed to work for their 
own support, they ore very h^less, and their presence causes embar- 
rassment in times of scaroity. Tne advantage of a great ^ part of the 
Durhhunga liaj being in tho Mudhoobunnee sub-division cannot be 
ovorestimatod ; and were it not for the influenoo that the Court of 
Wards is now able to exercise, it is to be feared that not ' much 
substantial assistance would be obtainable from zemindaw either in 
Mudhoobunnee or Purbhunga. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP THE MOZUPPBRPORE 
SUB-DIVISION. 


Tiik Mozufforpore district also consists of three sub-divisions : the 
head-quarter or Mozufferpore sub-division, the Seetamurhee sub- 
division, and tho Hajoepore sub-division. The total population of the 
district, according to the oensus of 1872, is 2,188,382 souls. The total 
population of tho Mozufferpore sub-division is 926,928, of Seetamurhee 
717,609, of Hajeepore 643,846. . 

Tho Mozuflorpbre sub-division contains five thanas, with a popu- 


lation as follows ; — 

Souia. 

AraainMiuarD 

mitot. 

Mozufferpore. 

Budraj Somur 

... 347,463 

446 

... m,43S 

202 

BoUund 

... 108,639 

187 

Kutreli 

... SlSJllO 

307 

Paro Kbas 

... 188,188 

217 


Total ... 396,028 

L8U 


The Mozufferpore sub-divisioii comprises an area of 1,311 square 
miles, or 839,040 acres in extent. The cultivated area is estimated at 
619,600 acres, and the nnoultiviied at 226,640 aerea. Of the onltiTated 


1‘iarly nee 
Lille ,, 
iviiliLee 
Hliadui 
C’beeim, t'ke. 
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area 386,876 aores are desoribed as land fit for rice, and 226,625 acres 
as uplands. It is nooessary, as has been done in the ease of the 
i»ub-(Uvision of the Durbhunga distriot, to subdivide the rioe land and the 
uplaQds still further,— the former into lands which yield early rice and 
into lands whioh yield late rioe, and the latter into lands which yield 
both a bhodoi and a rubboe crop. This division is important, not only 
as regfuds the nature of the orops, but also regarding the times when 
they are harvested. The early rice crop is in reality an integral part 
of the general bhadoi crop, but it has been found more convenient to 
consider the whole of the rioe outturn dhder one general heading. 
It is estimated that the early rioe forms a proportion ofthree-twentictlis 
of the whole rioe crop, , Allowance has Jso to be made for doublo- 
cropping, and this has been done in tho case of tho rubbee crop to an 
extent of 63 per cent, of the cultivated upland area, in the case of 
hhadoi to an extent of 76 per cent., and in the oaso of non-food-grain 
cultivation (oooup 3 ring the soil for a whole yem*) to on extent of 15 per 
cent. Upon the above calculations, it is estimated that tho cultivated 
area of tho sub-division is shown os follows : — 



Acr*‘H 

Early rico 

... 67,881 

Late „ 

. . 327,994 

Bhadoi 

... 109.960 

Rubboe 

... 178,238 

Other ataplei occupying tho soil for a year 

... 33.993 


As regards the rioe crop, the lighter soil of central and southern 
MozuSerpoxe has induced the loc^ officer to occont an average outturn 
of rioe at 13 mauads of cleaned rioe per aero, which is loss than the 
outturn given for the more fertile Terai lands to the north. An averago 
of 12 maunds per acre is allowed for the bhadoi and rubbee crops. 
Applymg those rates of produce to the areas under cultivation, too 
following results will be obtained : — 


Early rice 



Outturn in 
nmundfl. 

7,62.483 

Late „ 

... 


42,63,922 

Bhadoi 


. • ... 

20,37,(i2K 

Rubbee 



21,18,86(1 



Total 

91.62,869 


To this total an addition has to bo made for the outturn of tho 
subsidiary food-grain orops, suoh as oheena, which is a species of millet. 
The cultivation of this crop varies as to extent with tho favourable or 
unfavourable character of the other harvests. Wlion they are abundant, 
its cultivation is inconsiderable; when they are deficient, its cultivation is 
more extensive Its average cultivation cannot therefore bo fixed with 
any approach to preoision, but has been estimated by Mr. MaoDonnell 
at about 1,78,760 maunds. On the other hand, a deduction of one- 
third of the rubbee outturn, or 7,06,289 maunds, has to be deducted 
on account of the produce of rubbee orops, such as oil-seeds, &o., otlier 
thou food'graiu. The total food-supply of tho sub-division from food- 
graiuB may, after these adjustments, oe stated to amount to 86,35,323 
maunds, as follows:— 


m 

% 

• 


Outturn in 
moundfl. 

Early rioe 



7,62.46.'l 

Late „ 


... 

42.63, U22 

Bhadoi 



2(1, 37, 028 

Rubbee 


... ... 

14,12,670 

Oheena, dec. 



1.78,760 



Total 

B6,36,:i23 


At the rates of average daily consumption which ero now usually 
acf!Gpted by Government, viz, three-quarters of a seer per head, or six 
maunds per annum, for each individual, the total consumption of food- 
grains in the Mozufiorpore sub-division will amount to 65,61,568 
maunds. In round numbers, a surplus produotiotf of three million 
maunds will therefore remain for seod-^ains, wosto, exportation, and 
other uses. About 6,00,000 maunds must be deducted for sood-^aiu. 
The wastage during the year may perhaps be estimated at a minimum 
5 per cent upon the mss produce, or about 4,30,000 maunds.* It 
has been estimated also &at three-fourths of the rental of the cultivation 
of theMozuSerporesttb-^vision isUquidatod by the sale of food-grain 
in the distrirt. It is the rioe crop that is sold, and it was made 
abuudanlly clear in the famine of 1874 that it was the bhadoi crops 
other than idee that were reserved by the people for their own . 


consumption. It has been estimated that in the MozufTerporo sub- 
division, to pay that share of the rent that is realized from the sale 
proceeds of food-grain, the cultivators must sell no less than 10,44,450 
maunds of rioe. This quantity is then removed from tho hands of the 
producers to those of tho zomindars and traders, and is available either 
to find its way in exportation from tho sub-division or for ro-sale to tho 
cultivators. In point of fact, a considerable exportation does take place 
in ordinary years from Mozufforporo in a south-westerly dircHjlion into 
Hajeeporo, Patna, and into the Sarun district. This export may be 
estimated at from 6,00,000 to 10,00,000 maunds. An average reserve 
supply^ of about one million maunds is then loft in hand, and forms, 
the food-stocks of tho people of the sub-division. 

Tho winter, spring, and autumn harvests of tho past year, won* 
favourable in the Mozufforjiore sub-division. A 5-anua8 winter rice 
harvest during tho present cold weather is anticipated. It is believed 
that at lonst a half crop of rubboe may be calculated on. ^ 

Assuming that tho maximum food rosorvos were in store in 
September last, the food-supply of tho people at that time w'ould bo one 
million maunds in reserve and two million maunds outturn of the 
bhadoi. Three million maunds would suffice tho whole i)opulatioii for 
about seven months. The rice outturn may be estimated at about 

13.00. 000 maunds, and tho rubbee outturn at about 8,00,000 maunds. 
There wdll thou remain a clear not deficiency of one month’s food- 
supply for the peojdo, not to speak of tho stocks that must be allowed 
for seed-grain, waste, and of a certain margin of resorvo which must 
at all Umes be maintained. Under the cireuinstanoes, it is not 
probable that there will bo any exportation from the sub-division during 
the year ; or, if any, the amount exported will certainly be very small. 
On tho other hand, a considerablo importation will bo necessary, whioli 
it is apprehended will bo derived from the neighbouring sub-divisions 
of Soctamurliee, Durbhunga, and Mudhoobunnoo, and also from the 
districts of the North- Wcisteni Provinces. 

Rice will also bo imported from Norihem Bengal rid tho Chotn 
Qunduk, on the banks of which are situated the grain-marts of 
Malighat, Mangoondha, and Somastoporo, in the MozuU'erpore and 
Tttjpore suh-divisioiis. 

Tho Buh-division is already well supplied with roads which are 
passable up to the eommencoment of tlie rains, and with carts and other 
moans of carriiige. Tho population of tlie town of Mozufforporo is 

27.320., but there is no other town in tlie sub-division with more than 
5,000 inhabitants. -The proportion of persons engaged in agrioiiltim* 
preponderates; but it is remarkablo that the number of Brahmins 
and Rajpoots in tho sub-division is no less than 88,000, and tho 
number of Babhans and Kayasths is 120,000. Tho semi-Hindooised 
population numberfl 130,000, Ahoera 90,000, fishermen 40,000, and 
MahomodauB 113,000. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP THE BEETAMURHEE 
SUB-DIVISION. 


Tun total population of tho Sootamurhee sub-division is 717,009. 
Tho sub-division contains four thanas, with a population and area as 
follows 


ShowLur 
Scetatnurhor 
Bclamochpuko w nee 
JaUey ... 

Tc4al 


* The cultivated area in acres in Soetamurhec is estimated by 
Mr. MaoDonnoll, qfter ^aahing duo allowance for double croppiug.^to be 
08 follows 

Rice ... ... ... ... 

Bhadoi ... ... .. 181. i;i 

*Bubboo ... ... ... ... .. U7,4^iS 

Other non-food-grain staples occupying tho soil for a 
year ... ... ... ... 34,020 


Souli. Area in sqmirr 
niili*»>. 

160.H77 2<i:i 

iot;.CH7 2U(i 

9 : 1.079 134 

297.800 301) 

717,009 niK» 
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Tho averago outturn of tho crops is taken at 14 maunds of olfeaiied 
rioo por acre, and 12 maunds per aoro for the bhadoi and rulibee crops. 
Applying those rates of produce, tho outturn will be as follows 

Mdfl. 

Biro ... ... ... 46,02,000 

Bhadoi ... ... ... 21,77,700 

Bub hr o, {ood grain only (excluding deduction for oil- 
seeds, tfer.) ... ... ... ... 11,79,666 

Total ... 79,19,866 


To this total must bo added tho outturn of the suhsidia^ food- 
crops, such as oheona, which is a speries of millet. Mr. MaoDonnoll 
estimates that the outturn of this may bo set down at 1,08,000 maunds. 
The net food-supjdy of the sub-division will then he 80,87,850 maunds. 

The population of the sub-division being 717,609, at the rate of 
consumption of throe-rpiartors of a seer per diem, or six maunds per 
annum, for each person, tho total consumption would amount to 

50.00. 000 maunds in the y%or. This leaves a margin of more than 
thwe million maunds for sood-graiti, wastage, storage, and exportation. 
About 5,00,000 maunds must bo sot apart for seed-grain, and about 
3,70,000 maunds for wastage. It is estimated, fui4hcr, that three- 
fourths of the rental of the cultivators of the Seetamurheo sub-division 
is liquidated by tho sale of food-grain in the district. Mr. MaoDonnoll 
sets down the quantity thus sold at one million maunds, and tho whole 
of this is ordinarily available for exportation. A reserve of more than 
one million maunds is then loft in baud to compose the food-stocks of 
the Bub-di vision. 

The past winter, spring, and autumn crops, Were on the whole 
not unfavourable. The coming winter rice crop is expected to yield 
an outturn of at least ftve annas. It is too early to speak yet of 
the prospects of the rubbee, • but perhaps a yield of a one-third 
orOp may be assumed. The reserve stocks and tho bhadoi outturn 
will amount to about 24,00,000 maunds, and are sufHciont io support 
the people for more than six mouths. The rice and tho runnee, 
between them, will yield another two million maunds. Altogether, 
therefore, it appears that the local food-supply of the sub-division for 
the year cannot result in the production of a stirplus. Wastage of 
the ourrent year’s harvest has to be allowed for, ’and seed-grain 
must be reserved for tho next harvest, and exportation cannot be 
stopped. In all probability the exportation will bo very small, but it 
is not possible that the course of the ordinary ohanHols of trade should 
be entirely reversed. In any case there will be a deficit in the sub- 
division, and importations will have to bo made to supply this deficit. 
The necessary importations may be estimated at from half a million 
to a million maunclH of fooll-grain. It is expected that these supplies 
will be received from the same quarters os will supply tho Mozufforpore 
sub-division, though owing to tho scanty harvest in the Nopaulese 
Tend, the usual help from that direction must not be counted on this 
year. Tho prices of food-grains ore not yet perceptibly disturbed in 
SeetamurhoG. 

There is a marked similarity between the agricultural condition 
of the Mozufferpore and of the Sootamurhee suh-divisions. There 
are no large towns. Seetamurheo itself contains only a population 
of 5,496 inhabitants, and tlio population of tho sub-diviHioii is alnio.st 
entirely agrioultural. The somi-llindooised population numbers 90,000, 
Brahmins, llajpoots, Bahhans, and Kayosths 100,000, pastoral oastes 

73.000, Koeries and Koormis 70,000, and Mahomcdaiis 107,000. Tho 
oilmen and wino-scllers are numerous, being 31,000 and 28,000 
respectively. Some of tho principal zemindars of Seotamurhee and 
MozufTerporo are well disposed, helpful, and resource I’ul men, whoso 
assistunoe was of groat value during tno post scaroity. 


THE RAINFALL OP 1875. 

♦ ' 

Tmb first month of tho year was wetter than usual, and consider- 
ably more than the averiigo quantity of rain was ^fegistered generally 
throughout the Ijower rroviucos. February, on the other hand, was 
unusually dry everywhere, and so also was Maroh, except in Assam, 
whore the rainfall was considerably above average. It was abnormally 
heavy in Sylhet, Caohar, and tho north-east of the Valley. 

During the first six days of April there was heavy and tolerably 
general rain in Bengal Proper ; there followed a rainless interral, 
up to the 23rd, of the hottest weather of the year. During the 
remainder of the month ehowersi more or less genew, irere frequenti 


and there was very heavy reinfhll at seme places on the 26th and 27th. 
Notwithstanding the long break of dry weather in the middle of tiie 
month, the toQ quantity of rain which fell was generally above 
average in the Lower Frovinoes. It was somewhat defloient, however, 
in some of the northern and eastern distriots of Bengal, and in parts 
of Orissa and Chota Nagpore. In Assam the April rains were generally 
very copious, and especially so in Sylhet) Oaohar, SibsageTi and 
Luckhimpur. 

Tho rainfall during ,the first half of the month of May was 
unusually plentiful in Bengal. In the seoond-half of the month it was 
not 80 heavy, but there was no considerable break in the showery 
‘weather which continued from about the 22nd of April up to the 
setting in of the regular rains in June. The total rainfall for the | 
month of May was considerably above average in the Lower Proviaoes, I 
excluding the northern and eastern distriots of Bengal, where* the 
distribution was irregular, and Assam, where tho rainfall was aoanty, 
except in Caohar and at some of the hill stations. 

Tho rainy season set in about the 5th of June in Oefitral and 
Eastern Bengal. In the western districts, in Orissa and Chota 
Nagpore, there was but little rain up to tho 11th. From the 11th to 
the 13th there wore some general showers in Behar. But it was 
not until about tho 17th in Orissa and Chota Nagpore, and about the 
21st in Behar, that the rains became heavy and oontinuous. In the 
western distriots of Bengal the June rainfall was, with a few 
remarkable exoeptions (Cutwa and Soo^, Ac.,), slightly bolow averaffe. 
In tho central districts south of the Ganges, * in Mafdah and in uie 
eastern districts it was much above average, espeoially so in Moorshed- 
abad, Nuddoa, Jessore, and in tho Chittagong Division.* In tho 
northern districts — Dinagepore, Rungpoie, and Ooooh Behat — the 
rain which fell was muoh less than the normal quantity for the month ; 
and this area of scanty precipitation extended into North Behati and 
included the district of Pumeah and parts of tho districts of Bhoj^- 
ore, Durbhunga, and Mozufferpore, Only 3*37 mohos of rain feu at 
eotamurhee, while at Hajoepore, to the south, 22*12 inches were recorded. 
Elsewhere in Behar the rainfall was plentiful, and very heavy in tho 
distriots of Patna and Gya and in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. In Ohota 
Nagpore the June rainfall was oonsiderably above normal qtmntity. 
Sucm was also generally the ease in Orissa, where, however, the distribu- 
tion was more irregular. In Assam the rainfall in Sylhet and Oaohar 
again became excessively heavy in June, and all over the province the 
quantity registered much exceeded the average. At Jowai 119*8 inobes 
were reoordod, nearly three times the average June rainfall of the last 
six years at that station. 

For. some distance inland round the northmi shores of the Bay 
of Bengal — throughout Orissa, parts of Midnapore, tho 24-PerganhahB, 
parts of Jessore and the Chittagong Division — the July rainfall was 
above average, and it was very heavy near the . sea. The runfall 
was also above average in Chota Nagpore and in the diitriot of 
Monghyr in Behar. Throughout the remainder of the area corn- 
prisea in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, the July rains 
were below average in quantity, and they were very scanty in the 
Kajahahye and C.'ooch Debar Division of Bengal, and in the greater 
port of Behar. At Azimgunge, in MoOrshedab^, only 2*52 inches 
of rain fell in the month. At Dinagepore, where the normal rainfall 
of July is 16 inches, only 3 '9 inches were registered ••during the 
whole month; and the only fall between the 31a and the 24th was 
0*13 inobes on the 6th. At Seetamurhee, in Tirhoot, rain fell on only 
four days between the 3rd and 29th, measuring one inch and one-tenth ; 
the total fall during tho month was four inches. The soantiness of the 
July rainfall in Bengal and Behar up to about the 25th of the moa^ 
was prt)bably owing to the abnormally low atmospherio pressure wnioh 
prevailed round the northern shores of the Bay during the same 
period, and which retarded, or altogetlior tumea back, for the time 
the vapour-hearing currents from their inland oourses. Bound the 
region of low pressure, however, the rainfall was abnoimally heavy. 
About the middle of the month a change took place. The atmos- 
pheric disturWoe in the north of the Bay gradually disappeared 
soon after the eyolonio gale which passed over .the mouth of the 
Hooghly on the 14th and 15th. Towards the end of the month 
the pessure rose rapidly in the Bay, and fell in Bengal aud the 
North-West. As a consequence, the monsoon ourront retailed to 
its normeJ course, and was drawn inland with great tfgoar. Yeiy 
heavy rainfall *in parts of Bengal and Bd)ar and in tike North- 
Westem Provinces was the result. 

The torrential rains, which set in oTet the greater part of Netthsm 
India about the 25th (A July, continued ^th uttle intennifricOi up to 
the 6th' or 7tk of August Was the wettest period of the mousoon. 

In the Chittagimg Diviiioto ttie fall INI ubpre^entedly heavy, b 
ten oonseoutive days, from the 27dh of July to tho 5th of August 41*88 
inches of rain fsU at<Mti«^, pufosni of ihesfvevuge anausl 
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ainfall of that plaoe/ Of thia amount, 31*69 inohos fell in five oonse- 
utive dav6, from the 30th July to the Srd of August. The total rain- 
all for the month of August was considerably above avorago, generally 
hroughout the eastern and central districts of Bengal, and also in 
iehar, wh^ it was especially heavy in the Shahabad district. In the 
srestem districts of Bengal, in Orissa, and in Chota Nagpore, the rain- 
all was not BO heavy, and it was even slightly below average in parts 
if Burdwan, Midnapore, Howrah, the 24-Fergunnahs, and in Southern 
Irissa. At Hazareebf^h there was a considorahlo deficiency, and such 
vas also the case at Dinageporo, in Bengal, where the defect of total 
ainfall for the year up to the filst of August amounted to 3G per cent, 
if the averages of former years. 

The rain which fell ih September was below the average quantity, 
ixcept at a few stations, throughout Bengal, Behar, and Chota Nagpore. 
n Orissa the September rainfall was unusually heavy up to about the 
.8th of the month. In Chota Nagpore, in Western Bengal (excluding 
he Hooghly and Howrah districts, where the rainfall was scanty), and 
n the country lying round the Rajmohal Hills, comprised in the 
[istriots of Moorshedfl^od, Maldah, and tho Sonthal Pergunnahs, the 
loficienoy was inconsiderable. In ports of the 24-PergiinnahB, in 
^uddea, Jessore, and in the eastern districts (excluding parts of Backor- 
pmge and Chittagong), the defect was somewhat greater. But 
hroughout the northern districts of Bengal, comprised in tho Baj- 
ihahye and Ooooh Bohar Divisions, and throughout the greater portion 
)f Bohar, the September rainfall was excessively scanty. 'J'ho country 
iver which the defleienoy of rainlall was greatest, not only in September, 
mt in the earlier months of tho monsoon, J une and J uly, lies north of the 
langes, extending from Sarun and Chuinparun on the west to Assam 
)U the east. And, contrary to the usual law of distribution of rainfall 
n this locality, the defect was been generally greater at places near the 
[limalavan range than at places fiirtiier south. Thus at Gooch Behar 
)nly 6*19 inohes of rain was registered in September last, against an 
iverago of 16-77 inohes for the month ; at Bodah 0*64 (average 16 * 59 ) ; 
it Kishengunge 3*38 (average 12-16) ; at Arrareah 1*86 inches (average 
13*84) ; at Soopool 3*27 inohes (average 10-76) ; at Mudhoobunnee 3*21 
average 12*24) ; and at Soetamurhee 2*47 inohes, against an average of 
iO 61 mohes. At the last-mentioned plaoe, and also at Dinagepore, the 
;otal rainfall registered up to the 30th of September was not less than 
10 per cent, below the averages of 'past years. 

Throughout tho whole of tho area comprised In the Lieutenaut- 
lovemorrinp of Bengal, exoept at four stations — Bankoora, Ourhetta, 
Cuttack, and Pooree— the rainfall registered in October was much 
below the averages of former years. In Behar (excluding tho Sonthal 
Por^unniihs) the monsoon rains of 1875 may be said to have ended 
Jurmg the last few days of September. They also came to a close 
Eibout the same time in the districts of Maldah and Dinagepore 
ind in the Ooooh Behar Division of Bengal. With the exception of 
El few light and partial showers in the early days of the month, the 
October rainfall in Bengal, the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and Chota Nagpore, 
veas mostly confined to the periods from the 15th to tho 18th, and from 
the 22nd & the 2^. It was heaviest in Western Bengal and tho 
24-Pergtmnah8. In Orissa there were some good showers in the Poorei^ 
district in the early days of the month. But the rainfall from the IGth 
to the 24th was vei^ heavy, and espeoially so in the southern districts. 
The 24th of Octooer may be laid down as the date of the final 
termination of the monsoon rolns^ of 1875 in Bengal, Chota Nagpore, 
and Orisso* The ijonth of November was rainless all over the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal. In Assam there were some showers during tho 
month, principally on the 12th and 13th, at a few plaees. 

North and east of the Ganges, in Bengal (excluding Maldah and 
the O^tb^ng Division), the total rainfall for tbo year, as recorded up 
to the 3l8t ol 0otcd)er, was somewhat loss than the average quantity. 
The drfoot, however, was only considerable in the northern districts. 
At Dmagepore, where it was greatest, it amounted to 45 per cent, 
of the averfigo foU- In the Chittagong Division, as in the neignbouriiig 
Assam districts or Sylbet and CaoW, the rainfall was very heavy. In 
Maldah it waa somewhat greater than the usual quantity. Buuth and 
west of the GongeSi the total rainfall was on the whole about the 
average Quantity,*although slightly defloient in parts of Burdwan and 
in the MKbaapore, HoogUy, and Howrah districts. The distribution of 
rainfall in B^ar was somewhat irregulor. About the average quantity 
was recorded m Ohumparun, in Patna, in the Tirboot sub-divisions 
of Hajeepore and Tajpore, in parts of Shahabad, and in Monghyr. 
ISsewnere in Behar the total rainfall was somewhat deficient. At 
Scetamurheei where the defect was greatest, it amounted, as recorded, 
to 42 per cent, of the average fodl. 

Two regions beHrapo^ m .which the rainfall of tho year 
has been mom deficient than elsewhere. The principal one 
lies north ol the Oapgeai in Bengal and Behar, extending from Assam 
on the eaat fi# W aa the Saron and pbomparun diatriots on tha west 


This area includes tho districts of Ooooh Behar, Julpigoroo, Dinagepore, 
Purneah, and ports of Bhagulpore, Durbhiinga, and Mozuflerpore. 
Over this trac*t of country the defect of rain hill was generally greater 
near the Himalayas than further south. Tho second area of scanty 
precipitation lies south of the Ganges, extending from the Rajmehal 
Hills on the east into tho Shahabad district on tlio wo.st. It includes 
tho greater portion of South Behar, aiul tho northern parts of tho 
province of Chota Nagpore. Tlie doliciency of rainfall was not so 
largo in this second region as in the tract above montioued. In the 
remainder of tho province of Chota N»igporo the rainfall of tho year 
was about average. This was likewise the ease in the northern portion 
of Orissa. In tho southern districts of Orissa the total rainfall of the' 
year was unusually largo. 


Compamon of the Rainfall in the montha of Stplemher and October^ and qf the 
total rainfall of the year up to the 30 /// qt‘ October 1875 , uilk avfiragee. 
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THE RICE TRADE OP THE SUNDBBBUN8.* 


Eicb is emphatically the great staple of oulUvation in tiie 
Sunderbuns, and the laud is so fertile that it is never neoeseory to leave 
a plot fallow for a term in order to allow it to regah its strength by a 
period of rest. It is difficult, writes Mr. Westland in his report on the 
JoBsoro District, to give an idea of the wealth of rioe-flolds that one s^ 
in pasaiiig during harvest timo along tha rivers that Interse^ the 
Suuderbuu reolamalions. Ih other parts of the ooun^ one’s view is 
always restricted by trees or by villages, but in the Sunderbuns it is 
different. You look over one vast plain, stretching for miles u^n each 
Bide, laden with golden grain, a homestead is dotted a^ut here and 
there, and the course of the river is traced by the fnngosof low 
brushwood that grow upon their banks ; but with these exceptions, 
one sees in many plaoos one unbroken sea of waving ^au, un to the 
point where the distant forest bounds the horizon. This is in the parts 
whore reclamation has been goinff on for years: in plaow where 
rookimation has only more recently begun, a frmge of ^ a mile broad 
on either side of the river ooutains all that has as yet been done by the 

extending colony. * . , . xa a j i a * 

In the thannah of Bagirhat, and m the Sundwfbun lots in 

thanas liampal and Moirellgunge in the Bagirlmt suVdii^on of 
JoBBore, it was estimated by Deputy Collector Baboo Shjmker 
who Was employed on special duty in this tract in lo73, that tnere 
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wi^re ooroa ©f land under rice oiiltivalion. At an average 

outturn of 18 maunda of cleaned rice an acre, the total rice outturn of 
this tract would amount to luauuds. Tho )) 0 |mlation of 

this tract according to the ceiiBUs of 187‘2 is 108,740 souls ; and cllowiiig 
a oonsumpflon of six maunds annually per head, they would oonsunic 
10,13,400 mauiids. This cstimato leaves 31,08,4^4 maunds available 
for reserve stocks, waste, seed, and exyiortation. Tlie net amount 
available for exportation, therefore, from this portion cf (jountry must 
in round numbers exceed a million maumls ; and it must be remom- 
Wed that this tract is only a specimen arosk of the extensive eullivatud 
rico-flelds of tho 24-Porgunnahs, Jessoro. and Baekergifiige distriids. 

The rice crop is reaped about the first fortnight of January, 
tho soil easily retaining ^ni) to tlnit time, from tidal causes, all tlio 
moisture necessary for tlio growth of tho grain. Tho reajxus are 
mostly professional gangs of dawalH, or grain-cutters, wlio come from 
Iho north of Jebsore, and from Nnddoa and Fureedpore in boats, each 
of which contains a separate gang. Tho lyots cultivate either 
under advances or without advances. Most ryots iii tlie Suiiderljuns 
arc weir enough off to cultivate with their own capital, hut several 
also receive advanoes fi'om merehauts, wlio, for this piirjxtsc, send 
their men over the country during August and Scptomlxu’, and 
then again after tho hoiwcst to collect in ships the grain which 
hiis been pledged to them. The greater <|uaiitlty of rice is, however, 
cultivated without advances, and tlie ryots dispose of it tlKuiisidves, 
eitlier taking it to market, or delivering it on tho spot to a trader 
who comes to purchase it. The latter i net hod may lie tho more 
frecpient in the case ot very remote clearings ; but in llio^e whicli 
are situated within reach of a market, the ryot takes liis grain to 
sell it there. There are many markets in tho Suiidcrbuiis to whicli 
grain in this way is brought. The principal markets in the Backcr- 
guiigo Sunderbuns ore Saliebgunge, Jhalokata, Burrisal, Nulcliitty, 
Neamutty, Bliandarapara, Allyguuge, Anagona, Bliaudanxili, 
Kaneergbat, llajali Hat, Batar II at, Alipore, and Soebporo ; and in 
the Jossore Sunderbuns, Chandkliali, Bailigacliha, Sarkliah, Gaurambha, 
Uiimpal (or Parikhali), and Morrellgunge The bJ losing a(‘connt <d’ 
tho Chandkhali market, which is derived from Mr. AVestland’s leport, 
will apply, mutatis mntaniUH^ to any of tho large markets in the south 
of the districts of Bockergunge, jossore, and the 3i-l‘(‘rguimalis, 

The chief of the liAts or mafkota in tho Jessoro Sunderbuns is 
Chandkhali, and Monday is tlio luU-day ; convenience of trade causing 
that only one day in each week, instead of two, sliould bo set aside as 
liAt-day. If one were to see Chandkhali on an ordinary day, one would 
see a few sleepy huts on tho river-bank, and pass it by as some insigni- 
ficant village. Tho huts are many of tliein shops, and they are siluaiiMl 
round a square ; but there are no purelinseis to bo s(?eii, and the b(|uaro 
is deserted. On Sunday, however, ships come up fr.>m nil diri'etions, 
but ohiefly from Calcutta, and anchor along tlie banks of tho rivm' and 
of the khal, waiting for the h At. On Monday bouts pour in from all 
directions laden with groin, and others come with nioio purchaKens. 
People who trade in eatables bring their bjhaooo and turmeric to meet 
the demands of the thousand ryots who have hroiiglil their grain to 
market, and will take away with them a week’s stores. 4’ho rivc,r-a 
largo enough one,— and the khal, become alive with native crafts uinl 
boats, pushing in among each other, and literally covering the face of 
the water. Soles ore going on rapidly amid all the Inibbub, and the 
byapdri and mahaja:^ (traders and mercliaiits) are filling their ships 
with th^ grain whiolrthe ryots have Brought alongside and sold to them. 

The greater part of the traffic thus goes ou the w ater, but on land, 
too, it is a busy sight. On water or on laiul, there is probably a 
representative from nearly every bouse for miles anmiul. Tli(*y liavn 
eoiue to sell their grain and to buy their stores : numberless hawkers 
have come to offer these stores for sale,— oil, turmeric, tobacco, vcgctablo.s, 
and all the other luxuries of a ryot’s life. 

By the evening tho business is all done : the ryots tiu’ii tlicii’ boats 
homewards; the hawkers go off to the next hAt, or go to i)r<a'ure 
more supplies ; and with tho first favourable tide the ships weigh 
»»ichor and take their cargoes away to Calcutta, and, to a smaller 
extent, up the river. By Tuesday morning tho place is dcbcrted for 
another week. * 


At this Chandkhali hAt alone 13,000 or 4,000 rupees worth of rice 
on an average changes hands every liAt-day, and difting tlie busiest 
Jr>a8<)u the amount probably reaches twice tliat miantity ; and abemt 
lj500 boats ore brought up by people .attending the bet, boats being 
almost the only means of travelliug here. 

Chandkhali is after all only one out of many hAts ; and besides the 
Irade that is done in the hAts, there is on immense traffic earned on, 
■ess conspiquoiisly, by traders stationed all over the Sunderbuns Some 
|>f those have large ships, and with them visit the clearings and fill 
^heir shiM close to where the gnun grows. Others, stationed at some 
mlage, buy up grain when ^ey can get it, and ship it of themselves 


or sell it to larger trailers. And every whci‘o tliero will ho tbiind a 
of traders called “farias,” who insert tbemsolves hotw'ccM the more 
petty sellers and the regular trader or byajuiri, buying up in very snuilh. 
(]Uuutitios, and w'licii a certain bulk ba.s been niMiumulatod, waiting fur 
tho hyiijiari to coinc to buy, or taking tlio grain to him to sell it. 

Inthcpo ways, tluMi, tlio rico passes from I be band of tho j-iiltivatnr 
into that of the trader (bya]).iri) nr tho morehant (inahajan). The 
trader is a mini who lias a ca[»ilal, ])orhaps of Us. dOO or 400; lie 
bometimes cxiHirts his jinrehasod vioo him.s(*lf, taking it to tho nierehant 
in Caloutta or oIscwIuto, who will hiiy it, .'ind .sogivo him iiiomy to u.se 
for a second similar tran.sactioii ; or ho will soil it on the spot to tho^ 
larger exjiortiiig nioreliants, men w'ho ha\e large linns in Calcutta, and 
have agencies in tho juudiiciiig <listiiets. 

Tlie principal ovport from the iSimdcrhun.s is to ('alentta, and 
there is a gcncM-al wostw'ard motion n[ tho grain through tliein. tho 
produoo of tho Ihiekfugungi* Sunderbuns juissing through tin; Je>>ui e 
rivers. The routes athjj)tod for tliis tratlic are iieaily llio wiiiio that 
they wore a liiindr(*d years ago 

There is tirst the iuhiiid route, whicli goes across the di^ti’icf hy 
Ivncbua, itenghahat. Kliooliui, Ihotaghatta,* l)ilut i, PaikgMehha, and no 
into the Kabadak. A now excavation was made a biw \i‘ars ago whii-li 
coiiiniunieatcs directly bidu'ceu tho Sip^a ri\»‘r, w hicli piisses I’aikgacliba, 
and the Kabadak. It i.s a straight canal of tlirco miles in length, and 
saves a vmy long detour. Tho name of tlio Assistant J‘]ugineor w-ho 
cut it js porpotnatod in the local appelhitimi of the khal, fur jieuplo cull 
tlie little village which 1ms sprung uj> jil the west end u|' it M illettgnnge, 
and call the canal itself tho Millcttgnnge khal. This forms the mme 
inland of the ronte.s, and largo iinnibors of sliips juiss by it in caeli 
j direction each day. Of salt-bidcn ships alone more than twenty are not 
I nnfrcqncntly br<iug-lit up to Khoolna by ibis route during a single tide. 

In the cold .season this lino of rivers in some ]>laco.s docs not afioril 
Rufficient water for ships of 1,500 or 3,000 maunds, and these there- 
fore t»ass by the southern route. This ronto onti'rs at Morrellgniige and 
jiasscs hy the (llioskliali and tho Fliilla f haudpai khal into the Passar. 
Tlieiieo the ships pass by the Bnjiia khal and the Bliaki river into 
the SipMi, w'lienee the Afaims river takes them to ('handkliali. Tliis 
route passes tlirongli a tract in some parts nniidiabited, and is therefore 
avoided by ships wliieli can take the northern route. 

Tlieso are tho tw'o routes by which the rico passes from oast to 
west in the Sunderbuns; but another route should he mentioned in tliis 
]daee, namely, the one which is used by the sliips wbieh are to juiss up 
the Madhunniti, or have come dow'ii it. 'i'hese use the Atbarabanka 
(eighteen bends) between Khoolna and the Madliinmiti, and on the 
w'estern side of Khoolna they use eithiT tho innthern route just 
described, or, if they are too big, tliey use the sontbern one between 
Chandkliali and the Chnnkhuri khal, eoiiiing into the Passar by it, and 
so passing up to Khoolna. 

'I'lio navigation in all tboso streams is by tides, for in all tbo.so 
Sunderbun rivor.s the current Hows one way during tho ebb ami the 
Opposite way during the flood-tide. INirt of (‘very j(»nrney has t<i be 
made with the fiood and part wdth the ebb, and the speed of the \u)yago 
depends exactly upon how far the voyager succeeds iii catching tho ebb 
and the flood at the proper ])oint3. 

The Suiid(‘rbnii riviTs are tho great tlioroiiglifare tlirongli wliich 
the ]»rodnce uf Kaslern Bengal flows into (’aleutta. At evi'ry flow 
and ebb of (he tide a fleet of boats, tlie shape of the prow ami stern 
of which easily suggest tho district they come from, may bo seen 
gliding up and dow’U, freighted witli mereliaiidiso ; and at the spot 
wliere (liey anchor to wait for tho tide, far as some (d‘ them an' from 
tlie abodes of men, th(*re will bo found a busy scene and a floating 
bazaar of people ]»reseut to sell to the passing boat men sonic vegidables 
or some fish. More than one fisherman will Inivo stutiom'd himself (hero 
to olfer his wares to tho ])asBing ships, and many a solitary boalniari will 
bo found who has brought dowm vegetables in bis lilih' craft, lioping by 
1 1ioir sale to make a profit suffieiont to reimburse him lor his long jonriioy. 
'riie beggar, too, will bo there in his frail i)n)W-broken eanoe, or taldouga ; 
while tho Byrageo, the itinerant luinstnd of Bengal, goes on board 
tho vessel in order to regalo the oars of the crew with song and innsii*, 
often assisted by bis helpmate. 3.<argo sliips may take about five ^ 
days.to cross from Morrellgunge to Cliandkliali, and botw'oen these. twT» 
places they ean got no supplies except what tli(‘y may i)ick U]) at those 
auehoriiig jJaees. Tlio ‘water oven is not drinkable, and boats coiAing 
from Morrellgunge bring water with them from there. 

The steamer routes through the Sunderbuns differ, of course, from 
the routes above described. Within tho 34-Pergunnabs district they 
keep much further south, and they come northwards by tlie 8ip6a 
river, or, by tho Passar river to Khoolna, and thence by the Atharu- 
Imiika to tte Madhumati. Steamers that intend to pass through 
Itackergnnge district cross Jessoro by a route very far soutli, never 
ouming near human habitations till they appear at Morrellgunge. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUNDERBUN INDUSTRIES AND 
TRADES. 

— — 

r»K.8inKs tho cultivation of rioo, there are Bome other industriefl 
connect p(l with tho Sunderhui's which deaervo speoifioation. Taken 
Brt a whole, tliis Ibrcst country is a source of inexliaustible wealth to 
the p(»()plo of tlie RuiToundiiif^ districtfl. It affords an unfailing supply 
of timber for the purpcise of building boats and houses; of wood 
for fuel; of thittohing-Ioiif (fjol. pnftn) for oovoring the roof ; of cane, 

. wliieh is applied to a variety of purposes ; of tml reed for the manu- 
fueture of mats, which are in cfinstant demaiul all over the country ; 
of honey for tho rich man’s table; of wax for his candles, and of 
other Buhstances which bounteous Nature has spontaneously provided 
for man’s use. 

Tlio first of the miBcellaneous industries in the Sunderbuns is tho 
wood trade. Tho wood-cuttors live for tho most part just north of the 
Sunderbuns, and when the rains have ceased their season begins. 
A body of tliem start in a native ship for tho Rundorlmns— to some 
flouthorn portion of thorn, •not very far from the sea.* Their ship is 
provisioned for four months or so, and during that time it remains 
anchored at tho pla(3o which they choose as their hoa<l-quartera. ’riioy 
themselves ♦kavo the ships to go to their work, and come back there 
at night as they would come bimk to their home, which the ship 
really is. 

A party, of whom some are sure to be of the Bhawali or wood- 
cutter caste, may consist of ten or fifteen, and they are usually 
dhartarod by some regular wood merchant, who has a coutract with 
them, by which they receive advances from him and sell him their wood. 
During the four months they are absent tliey cut their wood, shape it 
to a certain extent, and bind it up into rafts so plaoed that the high 
tide will raise them. They are some four days’ voyage from home, but 
some of them occasionally come back to bring news of how the party 
are progressing, or perhaps to say that one of tliem has been caught by 
a tiger or by an alligator. When their rafts are roa<ly, some of tho 
party float them up with the flood tides to the places whore they are to 
deliver them, the rest still remaining engaged in their wood-cutting. 

These regular expeditions are undertaken chiefly for tho purpose 
of procuring the larger forms of wood,— those which are to he used for 
posts, or for making boats and other articles ; but both these .regular 
wood-cutters and tho oocasionnl wood-cutters also bring up large 
quautities of wood in smaller forms intended to be cut up into firewood. 

The occasional wood-cutters include a very large number of tho ryots 
living within tho S underbun limits, or just without thorn. If they 
have an idle season (as they frequently have, for rice cultivation does 
not employ them all the year round), they take a boat and go down to 
the Sunderbuns, cut a cargo of wood, and bring it up with them to 
sell it. There are very many ryots who go down to the Sunderbuns 
when they want a post for their house or some wood for their cookings, 
preferring a few days’ absence from homo to spending money in 
purchasing. Tho demand for wood, and especially for firewood, is so 
great, that it offers ample induoemoiit to ryots who otherwise even 
ore very well off to engage in it and reap from it a little profit. 

A great part of tlie wood thus brought up is sundri wood, and it 
has this unfortunate characteristic, that it does not in its green state 
float in water. It is brouglit up in two shapes — beams, and short 
pieces of four or five foot long, intended for firewood. The former are 
sometimes brought up by being tio<l outside boat^, or by being made 
into raftt*, floated by being firmly tied up with a mass of lighter wood, 
of which a description has already been given. The latter are mostly 
laden in boats. 

Chandkholi, of which a description has boon given in tho preced- 
ing article, is also a great centre towards which the wood trade of i 
the Sunderbuns tends. Tlie ryots who out tho wood there meet (os in 
tho case of the rice trade) the traders, who are reody to carry it off to 
Calcutta, where by far the most of it goes, or up the Kabadak to the 
villages and sugar factories on its banks. The Magistrate was told 
that lis. Ji,()00 worth of wood (»omo8 to tliis h&t on one liAt-day in the 
busy season, and this represents about 50,000 maunds, but it is probable 
that tho truth is loss than these quantities. The boats used by ryots 
who only occasionally enter into tlio trade carry 100 to 150 maunds 
of Wood, but the boats oinulnycd in the regular trade are of 1,000 or 
1,500 maunds. Those last, however, do not come to Chandkhali ; they 
are either employed on tho part of moliajans, os above described, or 
they are managed by parties acting on their own behalf, and in this 
case they are taken straight to Calcutta, and the wood is sold there. 

When the Port (banning Company had a lease of forest rights over 
a largo part of the Sundorbuos, tbev used to oolleot two rupees upon 
each hunarod maunds of wood. At Chaudkliali one of their euperin* 
toudonU was stationed, and he had some twenty darogas under binif 


who were always voyaging about and oolleoting the rates the^ Company 
levied. Tho tract un^r this suporintendont was not so large as the 
JcBHore Sunderbuns, but tho Chandkhali pe^le say that Es. 20,000 
was sometimes collected within one month. This was made up ataost 
entirely of oolleotions on the firewood as above doscri]^, and it 
represents a million maunds of wood as the^amount out within the 
mouth. 

Another Sunderbun industry is that which has to do with reeds, 
which are extensively used both for making mats and for making 
baskets. The mat-makers, Naluas by caste, do not ordinarily dwell 
within the Suliderbuns. During the cold weather the men, in several 
trips, bring up a large quantity of reeds from the Simderbuns to their 
homes, in the north, and tho reeds when dry, are woven into mats. They 
are woven sometimes of very large size, and these Naluas are frequently 
employed by Europeans to make mats for their rooms, as their mats are 
much better woven than native-made' reed mats usually ore.. During 
the absence of the men the women alone work at home, but at other 
times tho men work also. As brick and mud houses are not egmmon in 
tracts of tlie country liable to inundation, there is a great local demand 
for mats. 

The reeds are used for baskets also, and there seem to be little 
colonies of basket- weavers, just as there ore of mat- weavers. For 
instance, there is one colony at Keshabpore, and their habit is this. 
During the cold weather they migrate to some town in tho Sunderbuns 
— -llampnl, for example, and remain thpro weaving baskets, which meet 
with a ready sale, as they are required for the rioo harvest there. 
When the 'cold weather is ovot, they come up* to Keshabpore with a 
stock of reeds, and there again thev efii about their manufacture and 
sell their wares to the poople of that place who want them. Tho 
baskets they make ore very thick and substantial, and can be made of 
almost any size. 

The remaining products of tho Sunderbuns may be shortly 
enumerated. A peculiar long leaf is brought in large quantities, and is 
used for thatching native huts. Almost every hut in the south of the 
districts of JesBore and the 24-PergunnahB, apd many of the huts in 
Calcutta, are thatched with this leaf, which the natives oall golpaitaP 
Uoney and wax are collected in the forest, and fonn & rather remunerative 
trade, though it is naturally a very hazardous one.' ^ells are ooUeoteJ 
both oil the banks of rivers and marshes, and away down by the sea- 
shore. These are burnt so as to form lime, and they make an exoeed- 
ingly good lime. Khoolna is tho principal plaotf,3vbere lime-burning 
goes on, and the trade SGoms to be a very ancient one. At the ‘end of 
last century large quantities of it were sent down to Calcutta, for use in 
building or repairing Government House. It is for chuuam or plaster | 
that this lime is chiefly useful 

From the fishing grounds of Baokergunge, ships laden with fish are 
continually jiassiug through the Jessore Sunderbuns to Calcutta. Tho 
ships ore filled with water and fish in perhaps equal bulk, and the 
water is coutiuually oast out and new water oast in. The die in 
great numbers, and are cast out as they die, but sufficient reach 
Calcutta alive to pay for the trip. The stench wUoh issues from tlieeo 
boats is something fearful, and may be perceived a very lon^ distonoe j 
off. Largo quantities of fish also ore salted, that is tumbled into large 
(earthenware jars with a considerable proportion of salt, and so sent oft 
to (Calcutta. 

Another trade of the Sunderbuns, if trade it be called, is that 
of wrecking. Boats occasionally make expeditions to the sea-^ore of 
the Sunderbuns, and are almost sure to find teak beams, the spoil of 
some shiji that has been destroyed. Thread and other things are also 
occasionally found, and sometimes chains or other ports of the furiii- 
turo of ships. All this used to be done in secret until some five or six 
years ago, when some case ooourred in which the authorities refused to 
interfere. Sinoe then the trade is openly carried on, and large teak 
beams may be seen at Khoolna and at some other places, the product of 
these expeditions. Most of the things are, however, taken straight to 
Calcutta, where they are more likely to finil ready sale. 


CULTURE OP TOBACCO IN THE CHITTAGONO HILL 

TRACTS. 


* Tus cultivation of tobaoco in the Chittagong HiU Tracts is at present 
entirely confined to the banks of the streams and rivers near which 
villages of the different tribes are situate . Each community raise* 
tobaooo for home consumption, and it is only such amoant of the plant 
as is in excess of their own requirements which is sold and fin^ it* 
way into the markets of Chiitapmg. 
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The following rAort on the* cultivation of tobacco is dorivod for 
the most part from information simpUed by Captain Lewin, when he 
was Deputy Oommissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, The report 
is complete^ and interestinff, and shows that the country produces an 
excellent indigenous stool^ of its own tobacco. There is no doubt that 
under proper supervision the area of cultivation mifjht be largely 
increase, and it is to be hoped that signs may soon appear of European 
enterprise (which is already very active in the encouragement of tea 
cultivation in Chittagong) taking the direction of the fertile Mata- 
mooree valley. • 

The amount of cultivation during the last five or six years has not 
varied in any notable degree, each family raising sufficient for its own 
wants, and after reserving enough for homo consumption, the surplus 
only is sold, for what it will fetch, to the heparen^ bamboo-cutters, or 
other inhabitants of the plains, who may from time to time visit the 
isolated hill villages. The number of acres under cultivation lias been 
estimated at 177. The average quantity produced per acre is 
about 490 seers. Each plant produces on an average eight leaves fit 
for consumption ; in one acre there are about 10,980 plants, and 17(» 
leaves go to the seer. The cost of cultivation can hardly be ascer- 
tained, as the hill people employ no hired labour. The heavy work of 
culture is performed by the men, and the lighter duties by the women 
and children of each family. Taking the ordinary price of local labotir 
at the prevailing rates (five annas per diem), the avc^ra^e cost, per acre 
may be estimate at eight rupees. The quality and price of the tobacco 
roduoed in different pa^ of the district vary considerably. In the 
eod-quarter sub-division the quality is not very good, and the rate 
of selling varies from two to throo annas a seer, according to demand 
and supply. There is only one variety of seed known and cultivated 
and the quality of the produce naturally varies from dilferont external 
causes, as seleotiou of ground, care of culture, &c. In the Sungoo 
sub-division there are three qualities of tobacco recognized. The first 
and best sort is the hhoa>^doung^ so called from the name of the valley 
DU the Matamooree river, where alone it is found. Tho word 
hhoa*doung is Burmese, and signifies ‘‘pigeon’s wing.” It is the 
name of a certain species of rook which is found on the Matamooroo, 
as to which the belief prevails that where this rock protrudes from 
the earth on one bank of the river, the opposite shore will afford the 
best soil for the culture of tobacco. The excellence of this jiartioular 
sort of tobacco majr be fairly attributed to speciality of soil rather 
than to any peculiar mode or extra care in culture. This belief is 
greatly strengthened by the fact that the seed of this variety of tobacco 
when sown elsewhere only produces an ordinary crop. The second 
quality of tobacco in. the Sungoo sub-division is known as Mn-khming 
or Motamooree tobacco, Mn-kheoung being the Burmese name for tho 
Matamooree river. This quality is tho ordinary sort grown througliout 
the whole vollev. The third quality is the Hitjre-kheomg or Hungoo 
river tobadto. .This description is raised entirely in tho iSungoo valley. 

The prices of these throo sorts of tobaooo ore as follows : — 

(L)— Ehoa-douog ... 9 annas per seer, or Its. 22-8-() per muuud. 

(2.)— Mh-kbeouag ... 8 „ „ „ 20 „ 

(3.)— Eigre-kheoung ... 0 „ „ „ „ 15 

There is also a dwarf variety of tobaooo mot with in tluj Sungoo 
Bub-divIsioQ. It is, however, of very inferior quality, posHcssiug only 
the advantage of bs^g very hafdy, and susceptible of cultivation in 
places where tho better sorts would not thrive. This dwarf tobacco 
a-ud the rejected leaves of tho second and third qualities above-men- 
tioned are sold to the poorer oloBses at about three ainias a soor. 

Tobacco is universally and largely consumed by all the hill tribes. 
They smoke it as cheroots and also in pipes ; they chow the loaf, or 
aat it as an adjunct to Prni, of which they are inordinately fond. 
I'obaooo water is also bottled and used ns on astringent and preservative 
Tor the teeth and gums. 

There is but one method of tobacco cultivation, which is common 
'0 tho whole district. It is rude and primitive, but apparently answers 
he purpose of producing good tobacDo, as the best variety of Mri~ 
^hcomg^ or 'Matamooree river, is said to be of peculiarly delicate 
lavour, certainly not inferior to good Manilla produce. 

The mode of culture is os follows. A spot of land is selected on the 
iver bank about a month after tho rivers have falibn subsequent to 
he rains (in November or latter part of October). By prol'crence the 
ground should be alluvial, that is, it should have beea submerged by 
ho high water in the* rains, and have been exposed to light and air 
ong enough for a good crop of jungle grass and weeds to spring* up 
)efore oultivation begins. The undergrowth is cleared, oollootod in 
^ps, and burnt; the ashes thus obtained form the sole fertiliser used 
the cultivators* T^ soil should be light and friable ; it is not 
spared or broken up in any way for the reoeption of the seed, which 
» simply soattmd hrosdoaat over the ground* A spaoe equal in 


extent to ono-half of the actual cultivation is thus sown, and the spot Iclt 
to itself. In about five to six weeks’ time the seed, having germinated, 
springs up, and the young crop having reached a height of some four 
inches, tho transplanting is commenced ; the strongest half of the plants^ 
are removed and planted at distances of about a foot apart in the 
remaining half of the land. Tho transplanting is performed, if possible, 
in the evening, so that tho plants may have the benefit of the night 
dew and or)ol temporature. 

After the transplanting is finished, the plot will be roughly fenced 
in with slips of bamboo and tho crop ho watched and tended. Tho 
ground is kept clear of woods, grubs and caterpillars arc destroyed, and 
the plants watered. For about a week after transplanting, water is * 
given .twice a day, in the morning and ovouing ; after tluit it is only 
oc(iasioually administered, as the appearance of the plants scorns to 
indicate. In about two months after Die plants arc well rooted, the 
terminal or top shoot of tlio plant is iiippod oil to prevent its further 
u|)ward growfn, the plant being kept down by this process tO about 
half its nominal height. 

TJio collection of tho crop begins about the month of March and 
continues until, April. Tho plants are n^t out down until the whole 
crop is gathered ; they arc allowed to remain standing, tho weaker or 
redundant leaves being plucked off from time io time. If left to itsedf, 
the plant would throw out sojne 50 to 60 leaves ; but those would be 
of low quality and flavour. The loaves jduckod from time to time are 
thought very inferior, and in many instances are thrown away. It is 
the last six to eight leaves remaining on the plant wliioh are of superior 
quality, and wlncli are spocdolly gathered and stored. About three 
to three and a half months after planting the crop approaches maturity. 
This is indicated by the appearance of tlio leaves, which become of a 
reddish color, and small red spots break out here and there upon their 
surface. Tho thickness, brittleness, &o., of the loaf are also signs cf 
maturity. 

In gathering Die crop the leaves are not usually removed from the 
stalk ; but, when practicable, tho stalk is cut into small pieces, upon 
each of which remains two leaves of tobaooo. This arrangement is 
favored by the growth of tho plant, the leaves being generally in pairs, 
one on each side of the stem. Tho pairs of leaves are arranged in a 
thin layer along a slip of bamboo, upon which is superposed another 
slip, confining as with a clamp the small piece of stalk left to each pair. 
Each layer would be only two leaves tlii(5k and about six to eight feet 
long. The leaves finally are hung up in rpws of layers inside tho house 
of the owner, and here they are alTowod to remain. I’he rows arc not 
loo close together, an<l tho tobacoh has every advantage of (byness and 
ventilation. This drying process lasts for about a month or five weeks, 
in which period Die leaf grows fit for packing. The length of this 
period, however, naturally do]>end8 inucli upon tlio state of tho 
atmosphere, as tho fall of rain or any excessive moisture of the air would 
retard the proce.ss. I'ho leaves are then taken down and (deared from 
dust and dirt ; they are packed afresh in rows ijctwecui bamboo olamj)8 
as before. Each row is about 18 inches long, and contains something 
over a quarter of a soor of tobacco. Tho leaves packed tlins in rows are 
stowed in baskets, and either kept for consumption or sold as inclination 
or need may diotuto. 

Tho quantity of tobacco exported annually may be roughly 
estimated as follows 


^bitamoorcc 


MaumiIn 

8(» 

Sunew 

Bead -quarter sub-division 


60 


60 

Fenny 


ir, 


Total 

... 195 


Tho greater part of tho Matanfiooree exports finds iis way vid 
Cox’s Bazar to Akyub, where it is mamifactufcd into cheroots for the 
local market. 


DEVELOPMENT OP THE TUSSER SILK INDUSTRY. ^ 

— 

For sonrn years past Dio attention of Govefnmont and of private 
individuals has boou givcm to the possible devolojnneut of a profitable 
industry in the silk of the undomesticated silk-spinning worms of India, 
the most important of these being the tusser {Anthervpa paphia) and 
other varieties 

Thn worm abounds in most foroat tracts in India. Mr. Qeoghe- 
gau (page 110 of his Ar^ount of Bilk in Indm) says that it is found 
“in tne sub-Himalayan tracts almoet throughout tho extent of the 
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rnnp', llimugli tlif* liills frrmi Asaiiiii to CliittfijroTip^ in flie Sunclurbtuift* 
<‘vcr\\vhoro in llm ‘>roiit of hill and fornst inhiihited by tho 
fin* Kol, tlin Khond, and iho (rond» in the Wes(<>rn (ihrits, 
nnd in ]»oi1i(ms of llin Madras ]»r«*sid<‘inT.” Csijdain (.Wssmakor Bays 
ho has fninnl it in tin* jun!?los Indwooii Tannii and Ankola (liombay 
]>rosidoin v), a dist.iinu* of 'idO niilos, and lift lias reared flio worm 
hui'oi's.s fully in tlie tliivi* dis(ri<*ts of Satara, Kollni|)iir, and Dliarwar. 
"I’In* unrni also ahr)iiinls in the traols hotwoon tlio liurrakur and the 
SojMjo (Bmp^Jil ]irosi«loiny ), a Iraot of couidry nio}iKurin£( 200 miles in 
lonoth hy 80 miles in width, and it is lar;.^oly dislrilmt<‘d in iho districts 
of t iiirdjiMpiir and Sialkof. and in the Junnnoo torritorv. 

I lithorto the worm has onlinarily boon confinoil to tho jungles, 
Imt t^iptain ( ’oussmak(‘r’s ainl other (‘xporinu'nts sooni to ]n*ove that 
it is (piito capahlo of domostioation, its lioine, however, is undouhtedly 
the jnii'i’le Iraets, and, owinjjf to this and to tho (‘ollection of thoeo(M)ons 
Jiavin*^ hitherto been hd't entirely to certain elasses ,of nhorij^inal tribes 
itdnihitin*^^ tlui forests, (hero are no accurate data on wliieli to found an 
esiiiniito of tho bnp[4y a.vallabl(3. It secnis clear, indeiMl, that even 
IK'W tho Buj*]>ly is more than equal to ovtai a ;>roatly increased donnunl, 
and tliat this supply is eapf4»le of indotinito extension. , Ihit at. present 
there is praetieally no demand in the European market for this silk, 
e\ee])i in tlie sha]>e of fabrics prepared in tliis eountry, and for thoso 
file demand is limited. WIndher it is possil)lo to create a suttieiently 
larpfo demand to remunerate outlay on tho jiart of (lovernmeut is a 
quest ion whieli eannnt yet ho positively answered, but tlio probabilities 
are in favour of the eroation of such a (h^maud if certain difliculties 
lior(*after to be d*3seribpd can be overeomo. 

In 1872 Captain Coussmaker, an Assistant Superintendent in tbo 
Bombay llovimuo Survey, who liad for some years pfiveu his attention 
to tliis matter, liad somo tusser silk reol(‘d olf and woven into fabrics, 
under bis suporintendonee, in tho Dhnrwar J ail. Samples of these fabrics 
were sent for rojsjrt to Calcutta, wliero tho suinph‘8, es[»oeially a twilled 
kind, were mucli approved. In couueetion witli the report on those 
Bamples. it was stated to tho Government of India that certain diffimil- 
tioH connected with the retding and dyeing of tho silk which had 
hitherto operated to prevent the eroation of a regular aiid extensive 
trade in tusser silk had recently been ovoroonK' in Italy. Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India was accordingly reipiestcMl to cause 
impiirios to bo made in England and the largo (Muitros of silk manufjio- 
tm*o on the continent, and to communicate the n^sults. While this 
in([uiry was being originated by tho (joverninent of India, Captain 

( k) ussninker wont on leave to England, jiroposing to devote somo time 
to inquiries into tho suhjoet. 

A reply from tlie Secretary of State has now been roooived, and 
tho result of Captain ConssniakeEs iiKpiirics has also been made known. 
Tlie outcomo of the ri'searehes is as follows : — 

From ibo ])a])ers roeeivod from tho Secreiary of State, it appears 

(l) that a pm-son at Lyons, unnamed, holding the positum of chief 
chemist to tho finu of (iuiuon and Picard, manufacturers of chemical 
products at Ijyons, has discovered how to reel and dye tusser silk. 
Tim reding process, ho states, is thorouglily inexpensive. He 1ms 
submitted 8am])l(‘s of tin* result of his T)ro<joss to Mr. Hadcn, British 
Vieo-(k)iisul at Lyons, and this gonlleman proiioiiiices them to bo 
“ really remarkable,” adding that “ ho has rearion to believe that if 
ex])eriinr‘iits eairied on under inspeetiou resulte<l in siniiliir success, the 
Cl overninent of India wtiuld possess the information it desires.” The 
dyeing process tho inventor ’ declares to he ab.solui('Iy Ruoeessful, 
“ except fis to one ])oint, which he thinks could bo satisfactorily dealt 
witli.” Tim iinmitor lias patented his processes in France, and would 
reipiire slmihir prnte<*ti()ii in Italy, Great Ihatain, and Imlia, before 
doing au> tiling for tlie Govcriiraent of India. He doelinos to eonio 
to India, and Im e\p(*c(s a fixed sum (not stated) for eommniii- 
eating and ])raetically d(*moiistrnting all ho knows nliout tho matter. 
( 2 ) The Vice-Consul sii Lvoii-S has also been in ooiniiiunicatioii’with 
a jicrson najued tHmlon, u wor(^('r in vedvet at Beaurepairo in tho 
Department ol tlu^ Isf're, who proies.soa that he can reel ofi‘ a thread 
a. tlionsand metres (nearly l,li)0 yards) in length from tho iinpiereed 
<*000011. Tliis ]»ersnu /ilso requires a fixed sum hehue impiirting tho 
soeret of his ]»ro<*(*.ss. Tho Yic(j-Consnl adds that this is nrohably tho 
process to wliieli tho Govornniont of India referred in its letter to. tho 
Seerotary of State, (d) d’lio (Consul at Genoa has been in commu- 
ni(*ation with, amongst others, Mr. Mylins,. a silk ni aim fact nrer at 
Buflalora, who lias tried (.*x[)enmont 0 in a fimnll way, .but without 
much BueocBs, Ho says, liowever, that no B<*rious trials have yot been 
made with tusser, and expresses bis willingness, if tlio (revernmeut of 
India ^^*iII send Iiim a parcel of cocoons, to make a series of experiments 
with them; The CoiiMil says that Mr. ^lyliu’s staiuliiig and reputa- 
tion nro unexeeptionabl<*, and his works on a largo scale. (I) Tho 
(onsul lias also heard of an invention patented jointly by Mr. Gtiddum 
of Tiatimr and Mr. Bosshardt of Turin for carding the silk produced 


from dilfieult cocoons. It appears that tusser cocohns have been saeoess- 
fully treated by this process. (5) Mr. Thomas Wardlo, a silk dyer of 
great experience, states that lie has diBoovered a way of dyeing tusser 
silk in brilliant colours, and of giving it the lustre of CJ?.inoHe silk. 
Mr. Wardle is ready to continue his experimenta, and also to tench 
his process to natives of ImliA. It is not stnte3 whether this gentleman 
is ready to come to India, and on what terms ; but tho Secretary of State 
has nske<l to bo furnished with samples of dye-stuffs, and of tusBer and 
other wild silks, so that Mr. Wardlo may be in a position to ooutinno 
bis experiments. Local Governmonts have boon aski^d to supply these 
Bamples, and th^y are now in course of collection. 

Gaptain Goiissmaker’s impiiries in regard to reeling in England 
have been nnsueeessfiil. Messrs. Mason and Company, silk spinners, 
liiivo bonglit this mid other wild silks as ** waste,” and have carded it, 
ami Messrs. Taster and Company of Bradford are ready to take 
a largo sujiply of ]>iereftd eiwioons for tho same purpose, converting them 
into spun silk, hut no English mnnufaoturets soem to have attempted, 
or to bo disposed to attoni])t, the reeling of the unpierced cooooii. 
But Cajitain Ooupsniakor Riic(*e<Hled, by tho good officos of Chevalier 
G. Jm-vis, (loiiservatov of tho lioyal Industrial Museum at Turin, in 
imliiciug an Italian spinnoT to try experiments, with the result that 
tho silk can, it is Btatc<l, bo reeled at tho cost of something over £*2 
per owt. of cocoons. If this ho actually tho ease, the rate is extremely 
low, but there is probably some mistake in the figures. The firm, 
which is not named, say that tho rooling can be done much cheaper 
eventually after perfection of -tlie process and adaptation of the maciii- 
nery to this jiartieular kind of silk. The ppooimeiis thus reeled were 
valued iu Tiondou at from h. to 2^^. per tb more than the samples 
reeled at Dliarwar by Captain Coussmaker, and those were in Calcutta 
thought very good, and in Lomlon wore oousidored equal to anything 
of tho kind sent from India and Cliina. 

In addition to tho results thus obtaine<l, referenco has been made 
direct to tlie Govornmont of India by Mr. Jules Doveria, of liampore 
Beauloali, who states that he has discovered a process of reeling tuisto in 
an ordinary filatnro. The sample of the skein of the Bilk whioh he 
reeled umler this process was not entirely successful, and a report 
obtained on it by ilie l^ongal Chamber of Commerce was unfavonrrtle. 

With tho ])r<diminary infoiTnation thus obtained, it is of impoTt- 
anoo to consider tbo next stops towards tho development of a now 
industry, which may perhaps take to some extent the place of the trade 
in the maimfjudure of silk from domesticated worms. This latter 
iiitlnstry, of wliioli Bengal is tho principal scat, is iu a languishing 
condition, and seems indeed doomed to gradual but inevitable decay. 
Even, liowever, if the Bengal silk trade were to revive atid again assume 
the flourisihng position it once held, it is quite clear that in an almost 
jiurely agrieultunil country like India the iutrodiiotion of new manu- 
factui’ing industries is desirable, and that it is of gjreat importance to 
fiiul external and internal markets for produce of wmoh India possesses 
a monopoly, but whioh is not now utilised. , 

In Htimulatiiig tlio production of tusser silk, the State may aim at 
.supplying cither the loeal or tho European markets with manufactured 
silk, or at creating an export trade in the raw material with Europ«. 
But before any great step in this direction can be taken, it is necessary 
to make further oautious and preliminary detailed inquiries, of 
a soiiu’wliat moro formidable cliaraoter, whioh toud to leave in doubt 
tlie <pn'stioii whether tho silk of tho tusser woras may bo profitably 
employ(*d on a large scale. ' 

TIu 3 two groat obstaelos to which attention bos hitherto been 
direct ( mI are — (1) defootivo reeling in ooiineotion with tho difficulty 
of pro[>erly <li.ssolviiig the natural gum exuded in spinning by tho 
worm, i2i ilifiieultioH in dyeing. 

Ah regards tho firHt, owing to the dofeetivo way in whioh the silk 
is r(*(‘l<*d, tlio thread is not continuous, and retains more or less of the 
peculiar cement (wmipared tt) plaster of Baris by Captain Coussmaker) 
wliieh tlie worm exiuios; Iho presence of this cement dotraotiiig from 
the ap])earaii(‘o of the fibri*, rendering it unfit for fine fabrics, and 
]irftventing it from taking fine colours. It has, h<»wevcp, been proved 
by actual experiments made within tho last year that by the use of 
a simple alkaline solvent, and by keeping tlie basins of water in which 
tho cocoons are plunged when being reeled off at a temperature of 
about 200'^ Fahr.; or a little higher, all difficulties of reelings so far as 
tlio mere unwinding of the silk is, oonoerned, disappear. 

In respoot to the second, there seems to be little doubt that nf) | 
real idfort to dye the silk has been thoroughly made, and that if 
atteurinii were turned to tlie subject by competent persons, tho diffi- j 
culties in question could easily be overcome. i 

Tho other and more serious difficulties vfiich will require to be over- j 
come appear to be— Firstly, the manner in whi<di the coooons are naturally 
distributed. It is true that the 'supply is inexhaustible, but owing to 
its distribution over a vast area, a thousand square miles sritl, in the 
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natural condition of things, seldom probably yield as many ooooons as 
a single hamlet in Italy produces of the domesticated worm ; and 
although the cocoons can be obtained for nothing, yet os the search 
for them 1)^ to bo made over enormous areas, if large quantities, such 
as a fllatmre would require, ore to be obtained (and it is only during 
one brief period of the yOar when the trees the Anthenfa chiefly haunt 
are shedding their foliage that any successful search can be made), it 
appears dombtful whether, under these conditions, the wild cocoons 
would not cost more than cocoons obtained from domesticated worms. 

It is true that the tusser worm can he entirely domesticatcil, hut 
if regularly domesticated like the Bomhyr mori^ the jwoduco obtained 
would perhaps be more costly than that of the B. mori, inasmuch 
as many more worms woftld bo required to produce an e<iual value of 
silk ; and if the manufacture of silk from tho Bvmhyx worm is not 
remunerative, as seems suflSoiently proved by the state of the industry 
in Bengal, a fortiori the tusser worm will not yield any profit. 

Agaixi, the tusser may be half domesticated, a certain number of 
moths b^g kept for laying purposes yearly, tho eggs hatched, and ilie 
young worms turned out to feed themselves, thus avoiding the heavy 
expense (especially during the later stages) of constantly supplying 
fresh leaves to the worms ; but here also it appears doubtful how far it 
will he possible to concentrate the worms or protect them from birds 
or other enemies if they are at all abnormally numerous on any group 
of trees. Under these circumstances, it appears probable that it is 
only in a nearly wild oondition.that the tusser can prove remunerative. 

The second difEoulty (which is even greater than the first,) depends 
upon an inherent defebt in the filaments spun by the wonn. It must 
bo remembered that the thread of the tusser silkworm is spun from a 
double spinnaret, and that these filaments are not parallel, lying close 
side by side, but are spirals, touching each other only at the exterior 
points of theiv curves, but united by tho natural gum in and with 
which they ore exuded, and it is on this spirality that tho elasticity of 
the silk aepeuds. Now, in reeling the silk it is necessary that tho 
spirals diomd be ground well into each other so as to form an oven 
round thread, but it is doubtful whether tho filaments can be brought 
to bear the amoimt of cromuf*e necessary to produce the round thread, 
and without this it will be impossible to provide an article of export 
whioh will be acceptable in a European market. 

GfranUng that this difficulty may be surmounted, it appears certain 
that it can only be done under skilled European supervision, aided by 
the best mechanical appliances in properly appointed filatures. It will 
be hopeless to expect that such reeling as is required to fit tusser for 
maniuacture into superior fabrics for the European market van bo done 
by natives working in their own homes. If success is to be expected 
in manufacture of tusser silk, the operations of villagers must bo 
confined to the production or oolleciiou of the cocoons. The reeling 
processes, if manufacture is to be attempted at all in India, must be 
carried out in properly organized filatures, possessing nioaus and a]»pli- 
auoes, maohinery and systematic supervision, such as arc virbolly 
unatl^able by villagers in their own homes. Thus, for the proper 
reeling of tusser, where tho basins must be kept at a heat of from 200*^’ t o 
206® Eahr., nothing but steam can keep them unintormptodly at 
precisely that temperature whioh is ossontial not only to enable the silk 
to unwind, but to xeep the gum still retained by the filaments at just 
such a temperature when they roach the croissure as to be soft and 
yielding, but not s^oft as to be wojked out. 

The conditions of successful manufacture being such, there docs not 
appear to be any prospect of reviving tho reeling of silk os a village indus- 
try, whether tho silk is produced for local consumption or export. Under 
no oiroumstanoes would there appear to be any reasonable prospect of 
any proximate material enlargement of the local demand. If, therefore, 
anything is to be done for the country in silk, whether for the domesti- 
cated or the tusser worm, it must, it sooms, be in the way of inoroased 
exports, either in the shape of ooooons, or os raw silk so reeled as to be 
aoceptable to the European purchaser. 

In regard to tusser, many of the most important data necessary 
towards forming a satisfactory conclusion in the matter are altogether 
wantiog, and the Government of India ore of opinion that tho subject 
should be systematically investigated, so as to set at rest all doubts 
which now exist. Towards the attainment of this end, the fii'st thing 
ill regaord to which it is requisite to obtain definite information is the 
exact cost at which the raw material dan be collected or produced in 
ocmmeroial quantities, both in its .wild and semi-dipmostioated state. 
The next points on wdiioh further information is requisite are the cost 
of reeling oH the s il k, the amount of silk tiiere is in proportion to 
cK>ooon, uie de^'ee in whioh tho filaments will bear croi$nure^ and the 
consequent ultimate value of the silk iu the market. 

With this object in view, the Government of Bombay and the 
l%ief Oommiseioner of the O^tnd Provinces have been ask^ to oollect 
<H>coons in order that oarefid experiments may be made with (hem in 


some of the leading filatures in this country, and experiments will also, 
under tho direction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, bo made iu 
some of tho leading filatures in France and Italy. Careful and full 
reports on all the points noted above have been asked for, and alF 
reasonable expenses incurred in those experiments will l)e reimbursed. 
The Secretary of State has been asked to have exporimonts efficiently 
carried out to test the dyeing capacities of this silk, the material 
furnished from the experiments to be made in the filatures in FramiO 
and Italy being used for tho puiposo. His liordship has also been 
asked to cause exporimonts in eoruing to be undertaken with pierced 
cocoons. 


SILK CULTURE IN BOMBAY PROM HYBRID 
SILK-WORMS. 


It will have been observed from the close of the preceding article 
tliat the Govornineut of India have directed experiments to bo made 
from tusser cocoons in Bombay and tlie Central IVovincoa, and that 
arrangements have also been mode for effecting experiments in Europe. 
Any pmposals or suggestions are invited in tho matter ; but it is probable 
that tho results of tho contemplated experiments will place Govern- 
ment in posBc'ssion of more nccurato knowledge than can be procured 
by general local inquiries. At the same timo if Dio present reports 
regarding the success of Mr. Mowis iu Bombay, in raising hybrid 
silk-worms from a crop between tho tussor and the oak-feediug worms 
of Japan ai’e correct, it would seem that tho difficulties to wnieh we 
have called so prominent attention in our preceding aiticle have been 
practically solved. Wo republish below a rcooiit ai*ticlo from tho 
Pioneer on this subioot, to wliioh attontinn is invited. It will be seen 
that Mr Mowis’ hybrid silk-worms are said to spin a silk in which 
tho cement, which forms so great an obstacle to tlic dyeing and reeling 
of tusser, is largely wanting. It is also said that Mr. Mowis has 
devised a method of dissolving tho conieni ; but it may be presumed that 
tho objections urged that any chemical process of the least intricacy 
will be a bar to tho successful prosecution of tho industry in native 
houst^s,’ will hold good in regard to this mctliod as to others In 
‘ail curly number wo shall hope to bo able to give some further 
information on Die subject of Mr. Mowis* hybrid womis. 

»SiLK CcLTUiiK IS Bomsat. Mr. Gc<'>f;hcKan’R cxlmuslivo treatise, niodcHtly 
entitled ‘ Same Aevonnt of SiH' in India,' was not an enrouraifing narrative. It 
siiowod that tlioUKh so* much hud been done in every province of India to 
ostuhliHh or revive soriculture nu n Nelf-siipportin^; and pro^resHivo industry, 
disappointment and failure hud been the rule, inoderale suceess the e.xeeption. It 
is true indeed that notwithslandin;' the vanity of experiments for introdueing fresh 
breeds and new metliods. silk liad always held an impcrtaiit rank in tho lists of 
liidiiin prodliets ; but still that rank is hein^ Ijradually lowered. In 1870-71 the 
export.-! of Bengal silk, valued at Ks. 1,22,8.1,1177, showed a year’s decline of thirteen 
lakhs; and from tho. current Bengal customs report, it seems that the exports fell 
from i;i,131.2'.)5 (in 187.1/4) to £'702,143 (in 1874-75). The remark i» true enough 
that “tho trade seems to be in process of gradual oxtinetion.” In Mr. Geoghe- 
gan’s rep<*rt the bright spot is a paragraph concerning sericulture in Hajahshye, 
where it is stated a quarter of a niillion persons were emnloyed on this industry. 
But even from that chosen home of iXoiJiornhyac tnori eomes tin? cry of disappointment. 
Mr. Coekercll,in his recent di.strict report’, avows that Ihe industry is declining ; 
and though both he and Sir Itiehard Temple try hard to ho hopeful, it is plain that 
cither some new point of departure must be discovered tor the Bengal silk 
industry, or that it w ill be extinguiKheJ. But if there he despair in Rajshahye, there 
in hope on tho Bombay side. It was remnrkcil of Air. Geoghegan, that apart from 
the exhaustive, though diseouraping. narrative of Signor Mutti’s Poona and Baeca 
experiments, he had done scant justice to .some of tho sericulture in Western India. 
The Olio really suecesrfful attempt of the kind (Dr. M. M. Mackenzie’s at Dharwar) 
was very inadequately described ; and in 1870, when ’ tSifk in India was lirst 
issued. Captain Coussmaker had scarcely begun his systematic ellbrts to test 
wliether the tusser can be dom(‘sticated and made tlic slave of the Dcccan ryot. 
By this time Captain Coussmaker, fortifled by a grant of Rs. fi.CXK), wisely made 
by the Bombay Government, is training somo thouHUiids of the creatures at Poona, 
and hopes to prove how easily the tusser may beconfo the cottager's friend. 

Meantime a still more inportank stop in sericulture has been taken by 
a Bombay tradesman and (who is, we believe, a Prussifcn gunner on very 

extended furlough) ; and this step, if made good, will go fur to redress the declining ^ 
balance of the Bengal silk trade ; or, what will he better for tho country, provide 
fresh material for Indian inanufaoturc. Mr. Mow is, the experimenter in question, has 
been able to effect .a croi^s between the tusser and the Jamma tnai, or oak*feediog 
silk- worm of .lapan. That step, although it proves tho union to have been a good 
guess— the worms are rather similar in appearance— is a small matter compared 
with the success in the next stage. The hytrid proved fertile ; and the progeny 
has spun valuable silk, altogether superior to the tusser, and free to a great extent 
from tho tenacious tarmin which has always been so great a drawback to the 
commercial acceptation of the raw tusser silk. Tho socond brood of Mr. MowU* 
hybrid js, we understood, nearly approaching the day of its birth ; and if ffiis new 
“ strain" escapes blight or disease, to which it is behoved all hybridised silkworou 
are very liable, there is scarcely any province in India where the now worms may 
not be rea^, spin their cocoons, aud profitably die that the poople may lire. Por 
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it must be romeniliiTed fimt (lie dainty Ihnnhi/x mvri insists on having mulberry 
Irnves III flit ; ninl ^^r. ( Jfo^'lifj'nu’s im-nioir disruMSf* at the ooiitroveriifs 

between flu* dciendei's of ** Kiniidard” nnd *‘ shrub" mulberry trees and the differ- 
cnees of <lo( lorv as to tlio best variety of that tree to cultivate. If the Mowi« 
hybrid lhnv<-s imd mullijilies, all this weary anxiety about the mulberry may be 
]Mil n^iJe. 'J'he ne^v eMudnlate for honours in sillt is very obii^inp in the niatetr 
of fodder. U h-eib freely on the hher or hair tree, one wlneh is w itlely distributed 
ov«‘r Western India; Imt tlio ordinnry banian tree ( AVei/s /af/ietr) aoenis to suit it 
Htdl better. Thus the lame and hitherto periilexiui; question of food .supply i.s 
aetlletl : the hylirid, as is llie ease with its vi^nirous progenitor, the tusaer, eaii find 
Its forage in almost any province of Imlia. As to the still nneertain question of 
eliiuate, itwouhl appear, s<i i’ar as can now be judired. tliat the new wtn*m will bo 
quite safe and hnp)»y iii a tempernturo from 7tr to Ho,"’ if it can bo i>roteeted from 
^('.xtrciues of beat nri<liiy aud eoM. 

We have avoideil the eutoniulo^y and other niceties that helonfr to this interest- 
in jf, and HO far hii,dily .sueet ssful, experiment; but .some few details eonee|^m" 
the new Worm may be weleoine. The ejf;;s are very like those of the tiisser, only 
a little smaller. 'I'hey luiteli in nine day. s ; tlio larva is a beautiful deep i^reen ; 
instead of the pidden metallic spots of the tusscr, it is i;arnished with tlio nilvery 
htrenks doi^n itssiiles. The worms spin their shrouds in thirty-two days. Most, spin 
till# u hite coeomis ; otlier.s, as a remiuiseenee of their deeply tanned ancestor, the 
tusscr, jiresurve a few reil streaks on the «)utside. Tlie weijjfht of the eoeoons is 
aliout ten grains eiudi ; eleven ]ioniids ofj^reeii coeoons produced about one ])ound of 
Hilk, and there is very little “ flips'* or unwindable waste. Thu bulk of the coeoon 
reels of easily in hoi water. Jt may he remembered that beeauso of tlio ndliesivo 
laruiin sul>sfanee, the tiisser eocoous have to be steeped in alkuHiio waters ; but this 
interfere.s with tin* after application of dye. Mr. Mowis has, we un»lerst!ind, by 
dint of his practical elicmical knowlcdj'e, liit upon a motlind of clennsitii; the 
larmin from the tusscr eoeobns, a “ wriiiklo" wliieh in itself should be of jjreat 
value to this indi^mious hut dillii ult industry. Happily the new “ strain" appears 
to be free from the taint of the tusser tan, and alto^etlier there seems I'ood ground 
for believing that India and the KtceierA Department arc about to acquire 
a valuable ally. 


REVIEW OP THE OFFICIAL REPORT ON COTTON 
CULTIVATION IN BOMBAY. 


Thr total area cultivated with cotton in the Bombay Presidonoy 
during 1874-7*0 is estimattMl at 4,li06,*JG7 acres, and the yield at 
J,948/dOJ3 ewts. of eloiiu cotton. As comparod with tho averUgo of 
the ]ircco(ling four 3 cars, tlp'.so iiguros give an increase in cultivation 
of d9(i,0o!l aiTC'S aiiit of 97, Obi ewts. in yi<jld, but tlio cultivation has 
docrcaflod by*>b,‘pjl acres and tho yield by 97,081 cwts. as comparcMl 
with 1873-74. 

Tho ih'(-roasc of cultivation has taken placo in Native States to tho 
extent of N7,(!oo acres, and this appears to have boon duo almost 
entirely to a ba<l season in the jiroviiieo of (hiloh, whore the decrease 
was 79,tMM) acres. Jn British tenitory there was an ineroaso of 1)1,130 
acres in till) Soiillieru 1 hvi.sion and 8ind against a deereaso of 10,034 
acres in the Norlliern Idvisioii, due to a bud .season in Jvhandcsh. 

Till) eultivntion of exotie cotton has cve^y^^here diminished to tlu' 
extent of .'S3,(hll) n«Tes. d’lio greater ])ortioii of this deeroaso has 
oeeurred in the iSuuthein Mahratta eountrv, where chielly exotic cotton 
is grown, and it i.s attributed to tho very bad reputation tho ‘ Dhurwar 
kSaw-ginni'd American' eottou is getting from deterioration of seed and 
tho injury done to tho staple by saw'-gins out of repair. It may bo 
noticed beio that, according to llie returns almost all oxotic eottou is 
grown in Khan<h‘sh or tin* iSouthern Maliratta country, tliere being 
(jOU,()99 u( res of exollc in tho former and 301.), 009 ac;res in tho latter 
provineo. Tho Khande.sli ilinganghat, however, thougli exotic to tho 
jiruviuee, is nut (‘xotiu to India, while the Uharwar American is really 
uxotio. 

Tlie eea.soii w.as not gomually .favourable to cotton cultivation, the 
crop having sulleicd iVon^ iloods in iSind, from excessive ruin in the 
Soul hern Mul.ratla eouulry, aud from want of rain in Khandesh. The 
geiieiiil e>timjil'Ml > li'hl linw'ever dimiiiishoil little, being (>'2 lbs. of eloan 
eoLton per acre iigaiiHt o I Ihs. in 1873-71. Tho croj), especially in 
Khandesh aiul P>ro:e*h. was of good quality, and adulteration is said to 
have been much less than in pre\ious years. 

"/'he total quantity of eottou received in Bombay was 1,310,924 
bales, or 09,117 hales more Ilian in the [>r(*vious yvi\r„ and tho iuereaso 
Would have boon consideru]il\ gie.iter had it not been for tho lateness 
of the Southern Muhratla iHunitry crop. Of tlio quantity reeeivod in 
Bombay 1,201,529 bales were exported, leaving 51,395 bales for local . 
wonsmuption. Mr. Turner, who is tho Acting Ii#Bpoctor-in-Cliief-of the 
Cotton D('j)artment in Bombay, estimates that tho Bombay Spinning 
and Weaving Mills really used about 100,000 bales, tho dinorcnco 


being drawn from last yearns stock. The export tode of the Presidency 
iuoreused considerably : — 



Bnles. 

Viilut. 



JU 

1872-73 

971,651 

ll,l8,8tl,Ki)8 

1S73.74 

, 1,220,633 . 

12,32,74,233 

1871-75- 


To United Kinjjdom 

879.660 


To other eouutries 

4.19,21» 


1/ 

1,328,869 

13,15,18,294 


Of tho exports to places otlior than the United Kingdom, Frenoe 
took 19,200 halos, Trieste 104,000, Italy 33,000, and Russia 49,000. 
Average rates of freight fell from £2-1 1-7 per ton in 1873-74 to £2-4-4. 

The number of spinning and weaving factories in the Presidency 
incrousod during tho year from 22 to *40, and there are now 880,098 
spindleB, and 8,537 looms. The use of English machinery for cleaning 
cotton is extending, the number of steam gins having risen from 2,280 
to 2,379 in British districts. Tho increase has occurred in the Broach 
(Jollectoratc. The number of steam gins in Native States is not 
accurately known, but is said to bo incronHing. The practice of full 
pressing up-country is extending, tho number of bales full pressed in 
Bombay having fallen from 719,884 in 1873-74 to 707.295. In 
consequence tho number of half-presses has diminished from 222 to 
198, and 4 full presses have been closed m Bombay. The total number 
of full presses now in British territory is 141 against 142 in d873-74, 
but there are also a good many presses in Native States 

Some interesting exi^eriments on cotton cultivation wens carried on 
ut tho Sind Model Farm. The very large yield of 474 lbs. of clean 
indigenous cotton was obtained from fields deep ploughed, watered, and 
manured. It is reported that experiments have proved that American 
cotton can be successfully cultivated in Sind, but that at present there 
is no market for it. In Kliandesh, Dhonvar American cotton is 
becoming very popular among the cultivators, al)Out 45,000 aorts of 
land having been planted with this variety. It is believed that it will 
to a groat extent displace Hingaugbat cotton in Khandesh, as it is more 
productive aud does not re<juiro to be picked at the time when tho 
staple grain crop, jowani, is being harvested. At present, however, its 
price in Bombay is somewhat lower than that of Knandesh Hinganghat, 
owing, it is said, to deficiency in length of staple and to its containing 
mud i crushed seed. These defects are attributed to the manner in wluoh 
tho cotton was cleaned, nnd if so, tlmy will doubtless be romedied. 

Some of the discropanoies contained in tho statemonts submitted 
with the report to Uovernment are very serious. Thus the estimated 
avonigo yield per acre varies from lbs. 8*74 per acre in Akalkot 
to lbs. 287T9 in Hyderabad. Irrigation is jirobably the reason of 
a very largo average yield in Sind, but the ditfereuce is incredible, 
o.s])tMtially as tlio yitdd in Kiirraohee is put down at lbs. 40*83.' Again, 
the av(*rago yield in Broach is put dowui at lbs, 60; iu ' aroda, aneigli- 
bouriug and similar district, at lbs. 128. The Dharwar average yield 
is said to bo less than jrds that of Khandesh, and there are numerous 
siiiiiliu* discrepancies. Tlio total estimated crop of .the provinces 
reported on is given at 1,950,000 cwts. ‘ But not less than 4,451,090 
cwts. were actually exported ; and as it is stated that only one-fourth 
of tho cultuii exported was produced beyond tlio limits of the Presi- 
dency, and as a good deal of cotton is overywheje consumed locally, 
it is jierfcctly clear that tlio estimates of average produce are much 
more than 50 per cent, too low. Again, the estimated value of the 
season’s crop of the Presidency is slated at £5,131,000. But tho 
declared value of cotton exported alone is £13,151,000; deducting 
one- fourth for tho value of cotton produced outside the Presidency, 
tlio value of the exported cotton alone of this Presidency is nearly 
£10,000,000, and to this sum must be added the . value of the local 
consunqition, 350,1)00 (jwt. in Bombay alone. -The average prices for 
the last tbroo yooi’s of dilferont varieties of cotton in Bomoay and in 
Liverpool are also given. AoconJing to this statement the average 
price of eaeli variety has almost uniformly for tho lust three years been 
lower in liverpool than iu Bombay. The margin of profit on the 
export trade is now doubtless very small, but it is impossible 10 believe 
tliat this trade has gone on steadily and largely increasing for tho pa^t 
three years iu the kico of Jin enormous annual loss. 

At tho samo time the great liifiiculties of framing estimates at all 
trustworthy must, be admitted ‘.A large area of the acreage ' under 
cotton cultivation is situated in Native States .from which ^accurate 
statisties cannot bo acquired But the^ Bombay Government have 
taken energetic measures , to secure returns as oarefiilly cfimpilod 
possible, nnd it is stated, that, both tho inspecting officers and the 
Oollcotor oi Districts a4ra alive to the important of calling for furthoft 
information where. .d<^Uful points seem to arise, and to the need of 
elucidikUng.^iscrepisnripsfMidappw^ . 
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THE NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OP THE KURRUKPORE 
HILLS, IN MONOHYR. 


Among the undoubted advantages which India has dorivod from 
English rule is tho extermination of wild boosts in tho groat fnod- 
produoing districts ; and in parts of Bcharf wldoli o century or two ag(^ 
were described as without a trace of cultivation, ifnd almndoned to 
tigers and wild boars, the tiger is now entitled to rank with tho oxfiiud 
cave lion, the dinoniis or great nuk. Indeed, what with tho largo 
rewards paid by Government for the destruction of wild hoasts and 
cheap ammunition, the sportsmnu will soon have to lay aside hia rille in 
Behor, and if he wishes to -explore the woods, will find it more enter- 
taining to turn his attention to natural history than to shooting, armed 
with a plant-portfolio or geological hammer instead of a gun. 

But even now-a-days shmiting among the ICurrukporo Hills may 
well be supplemented by an examination of the surrounding natural 
productions which hitherto have received little scientifio attention. Tho 
birds, insects, and plants, remain unmolested as regards tlieir natural 
history, and oven among mammals, tho curious Tupaia or Tree shrew, 
which is common, wo^ first observed only a few months ago. 

But apart from cheap guns and Government rewords, there is 
tt curious oiroumstanco connected with these hills whicli lends its aid in 
keeping down tho bears. On the south side of a hill, wliich may ho 
seen from tho Jummni railway station, there is a cave situated on the 
face of a precipice some 200 feet high, which from time immemorial 
has been tenanted by bears. Very few Europeans have lanm thcio, 
although it is one of tho most picturesque spots in Bongjil, and the 
boars have an easy time of it, feeding on tho whitc-ants and plums 
which abound on all sides, and drinking from the clour mountain stream 
which Hows below. It occasionally happens, however, that tho right to 
possess tho pave is disputed by a rival bear, and there a battle takes 
j)laco, which generally ends in both combatants, locktid in mutual 
embraoe, tumbling over tlie precipice, and being dashed to pieces on tho 
rooks below. Not many months ogo one of those fatal contests took 
place, and the dead bodies of the bears woro seen by hundreds of 
j^ersoas who assembled from tho villages for miles round. 

From a geological point of view these hills ore not very interesting. 
Belonging to the motamorj)hio series they contain no fossils, nor even 
agates like tho neighbouring volcanic hills around Suhibgunge. The 
metallic ores even are in no variety, although there is iron within 
them sufficient to supply the world for ages. It aj)poar8 strange that 
the East Indian Railway, running os it does ulongsido of them, should 
have to import its iron from England. Absenco of coal and lime, 
however, hitherto have rendered these great iron stores piaolically 
useless. Speoimeas of magnotio iron from iho.liilla, exhibited in the 
Monghyr muioum, will show how rich theso ores aie in pure metal. 

The Kurrukporo Hills aro distinguished in giving the East Indian 
Railway its single tunnel, cut through streaked clay-stone ro(.ks, wliich 
occasionally show slips interesting to tho geologist ns testifying to 
their oiigiuol sedimentary deposit by water. 

The chief value of the hills to their owners — llie DarVhunga and 
Burneah Rajahs— -is in tho trees, wliich supply the counlry far and 
wide with timber, fuel, fibres, posts, and bamboos, as well as gums, resins, 
iyes, &o. The principal tree is tho sal, locally known as tho 
^ member of the Ifalay camphor family. Tho uttor absence of all 
forest conservancy, however, has long ago caused the disappearance of 
dl the giants of the forest, and even when tho Edst Indian llailway 
'VOS commenced, the contractor for sleepers found a lease of these liills 
on moderate terms a losing speouktiou. Sid trees ftupablo of bearing 
bloopers were even then few and for between. It must, howoygr, be 
fomorked that except for railway sleepers and beams for Eurojiean 
mooses, large timber is not in much demand. The prinoipal demand 
s for ** gols^’ or s&l posts, 16 feet high. These are used as supports to 
he roofs of native huts, and are in demand everywhere. They cost 
'bout fid, each on the spot, and after paying the ghftt toll 3d., sell 


at Monghyr for about 1«. each. When any tree is found sufficiently 
largo, it is tajjped for tho dAitna or aromatic rosin which it contains. 

The Indian ebony niny bo meiitionod as a conspicuous tree in th# 
Kurrukporo Hills, alt hough tho woo<lman’fl axo has laid low most of 
the large tn^es. The hluck-hcart ivood is in groat domand among tho 
Mongliyr carpenters, who convert it into cabinets and boxes of antiquated 
shapo and fushion. These articles might be(‘omo of considerable 
commercial value and a sourco of much iuolit to tlic carpenters if tho 
wood wore only properly seasoned, ami any ndianeo eoiihl bo jvlaced on 
tho alleged cost of oonstriiction. The woodinan^s axe, lu)wevoi\ is not 
the ebony tree’s solo cnoiiiy. Jt is marked as a victim by tho Tudiuii 
mistletoe, which muy be found on almost every tree, and at least two 
species of htranfhns parasites also live uj)Oii it. With so many oiicmies 
it is a woiidcu* that tho ebony tree does tioI. boeonie extinct, and it is 
satisfactory to observe that tho Court of Wards Inivo lately forbidden 
further dostrueiiou of the sfil and ebony trees WMibin llio Dui'bhuDga 
boundary. An enterprising firm would i^ivibably find much profit in 
sending a few cart-loads of mistletoe to Galeutia at Christmas. 

The most beautiful of all tho foro.st trees is tho feathered tree 
gooseberry {phijllanthm emblica). Besides being valuable for its limber, 
tho foresters* wives prepare a hair wash with tho acid fruit, and 
its well established efficacy in producing luxuriant hair and whiskers 
entitle it to take rank with tho most approved t<»ilct vinegar. The 
fruit is also made into n chutney, which gives a fine flavour to the 
foresters’ simple food. 

Tho most gorgeous flowering tree, however, is tho world renowned 
bufe/t frmufoxd, locally known as the parnfi, wliieh abounds overy- 
wbere. Wlieii in Idossom in March the tree .ajqx'.ars in a blaze of fire. 
The wood is chiefly used for fuel, but tho coarse fibrous root is sold in 
every ba/.ar bordering tlic Ganges for ea\ilkiiig boats. 

Tho allied oreciujr hufra HHperhety locally known ns tho rhiiruut^ is 
also abiindaut, and its flowers aro oven more s}dcij<lid than tlioso of its 
cousiT\ ,// The groat j)ea family is particularly rich in sptw ies 
in those liills. Besides the butoany the twin leafs or bauliinias abound 
overywhore, and iluring the eofd season lighten up Iho woods with their 
beautiful flowers. The gigantic creeping Imuhinia ra/tii, like a Inige 
serpent, climbs over tlin tallest fiT(?s, and kills them in its deadly 
embrace. Tho owners of tho forests are too lazy (o cut this serpcuitine 
plant down; but tho foresters take somo roveiigo on it by making 
ropes from if shark, which are sold in every bazar under iho name of 
chc/iar. Other members of tho ])ea family abound aro the 

tamarind, the monkoy-stick, cassia, many thorny itnmosdSj and the 
twining ratti rod. good {ubnis precu forms) beloved by cliildren. 

Among tho giants of the forests may bo mentioned bmr speeioR 
of terminalia, members of tlio comhirfian family. Their fruit 
yields tho nujraboIlamH of eommoree, and tho uuod mal:(*s excellent 
fuel. On entering tho forest from Kui rukporo -tliero is a gigantic 
ivnuinuUa arjitna on the bank of the river Mun, which has 
been dedieaiod to a goddess, and has been secured in eonsf'fjuenco 
from the woodman’s axe. holy was this tree eonsidered that 
a sanf/asiy or religious mcndicanl, took up his abode in a eavu oppo- 
site, and for somo months acMiuired eon&idcrablo fume for sanctity in 
contemplating tho beauties of tho triu*. ITo was supported by the 
foresters who passed that way ; but as these ptu-sons can huiNlly support 
IhemselvcB and their families, the jioor mendicant was getting thinner 
every day, until one morning ho di.snppeared. 'I’lio foresters declared 
tluit the goddess, under tho forfti of a tiger, rarri(*d him off ; but it 
is more probable that ho thought ho had oontemplalod tho tree long 
enough, and had fled in search of liapjiu'r f«*eding grounds. 

In looking over the plants which aro most conspicuous^ in tho 
rieaxiugs among tho .hills, it is eurinus to note how the foresters aro 
indebted to America for many of them. Besides tho Tndinn-eoni, potato, 
and tobacco grown in every village, there is tho eactiis, tho M(;xieau 
poppy {arifcmoue)t and tho Mexican foxglove {mart < a in (fiainiru)^ whieh 
in a fow years has spread all over the country. The natives assort that 
tho tiger will not oomo into a field where this foxglove grows fur fear 
of its prong-liko soeds getting entangled in his coat ; but there can be 
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no doubt that animals of gome kind have mainly been the cause of its 
wondorful incroiiso during the past few years, for nothing bearing 
a hiclo (Mill toiioh it at this season of the year without carrying off some 
of its jiarasitic seeds. Among the noticjeable jilanis which aro culti- 
vated in tlio oleurings among the hills is the t erbrcina natina. This little 
plant, which may be called tho pigmy sunflower, marks the Sonthals* 
village, and is not to be found elsewhere throughout the district It 
yields a delicate oil which, with the sossamun or til, also ohuraoteristio 
of forest clearings, is used to lubricate the coarse food which the wood- 
men oat, and answers to European butter. The <ioverument gardens 
at Monghyr contain some gigantic sunflower measuring nearly five feet 
in oircumferonoo, and it was hoped that those might be introduced with 
advantage into the forest clearings, and take the place of its pigmy 
cousin ; but the idea has been abandonoil in consequence of tho seeds, 
contrary to oxpectalion and advertisement, yielding little or no oil. 

Next to tho groat pea family, the fibre-boaring ma/vakft are promi- 
nently represented in the Kurrukpore Hills. First there is tho spectre 
tree {atcrrH/ia an albino among trees. Its fibrous bark is almost 

unbreakable. Thou there is the silk cotton tree, and various species of 
hybiscus, whose name is legion, all yielding strong fibres. Amongst those 
is the hatt kupaa or wild cotton, whoso flower has given its name. In 
Hpoaking of the fibre productions of Kurrukpore, special mention must 
also bo made of tho forest sdbi. This is a species of grass found on tlio 
mountain tops, and Imndreds of persons gain a livelihood by collecting 
it and twisting it into string, which is sold in tho Monghyr bazar for 
about a half])cuny per pound. At least three-fourths of the string 
used in the district is supplied by the sabi gr^iss. Among the rosin- 
bearing trees which abound on all sides, must be mentioned tlie Indian 
frankincjense (bostccllia thurifera). This grows to a large size, and is one 
of the few trees allowed to reach maturity. At this season of the year 
it is covered with pink flowers (according to Brandis they ore white), 
which attract hundreds of tho beautiful yellow-tip opicharis, almost 
the only butterfly one meets in these arid jungles. 

The prevalence of orthopterous inflects marks the dryness of the soil. 
Locusts and grasshoppers of strange form and bright colours abound, 
and the entomologist during the rainy season may reap a fine harvest 
of . stick insects in great variety. The destructive scAizodacty/us 
moHistrosHfi, or leviathan mole cricket, also a member of this family, 
is not absent ; wherever an indigo field appears he is to be found 
in hundreds, and fho planters nave placed a capitation tax on his 
head, which thins his ranks considerably. This insect has a heavy, 
unwieldy body, which requires vast win^ to support it in its flight, and 
as it lives in narrow cells under ground, Nature has twisted up ’his 
wings into a 8})iral coil, so that they may not impede his progress when 
at homo. , 

As a rule both insects and plants among the Kuirukporo Hills 
bear sombre hues, and those persons whose aoqiiaiotanoo with tropical 
plants is derived fr<nn conservatories in England, aro liable to disap- 
pointment if they come to India and look for flowers in the forests. 
They will find, probably with sunrise, that sweet scent and bright 
Ciolonrs, which mark them for selection bv tho hand of man, are seldom 
attributes which fit tliem to contend in the great struggle for exiitence 
continually going on in the woods. 

But on the banks ot tho mountain streams, particularly near the 
waterfalls among tlio Kurrukpore Hills, which bear the picturesque titles 
of the liHugliing Fountain nipl Fountain of the Five Virgins, in 
tho course of the river Mun, many beautiful flowers will be found 
during the cold season. Among these may bo mentioned the ponina 
known as the silvi'r crcej)cr or the bride, which covers the trees and 
rocks where it grow« ; the rod ehamber caudle {hastinyia)^ a blaze of 
red flowers .netting nlV tho beautiful blue harlerioH which grow below : and 
tho few Ihiroj)<*aiis who visit these places must turn away with regret 
tliat so iniirh beaut y sin mid bo loft to tho monkeys and peacocks which 
live (ui the densely woode<l rooks around. 

Th(3 liviT Mun is tin; homo of *the mahseer, the celebrated barbm 
tor, locally known as tho knjnr ; but owing to th(i seuiity water in tho 
dry season this tishdofs not run to any size at present ; but when tho 
Kurrukpero irrigation works are eoniploto, and the stored up water 
forms a v»i.st hike among the hills, the mahseer will have room to grow 
to any size, nnd maiiseer lishing will probably form an additional 
attraction to Atonghyr. Tho pools below tho waterfalls are tenanted by 
a littlo fish whicli the woodmen deolaro to be. the young tengra.. 
When the flood comes this littlo flsh, as may be imaginoa, fiuds it very 
(lifFicult to liold its own against tho stream ; but Nature has provided it 

a sucker, which enables it fasten itself to the rooks and wait 
securely until the flood has passed. Another fish found in the pools 
is tho littlo emerald-streaked barilitu rerio, which remains a pigrtiy all 
its life : it is SO small that it can hide itself under the rooks when the 
floods come down. 


Tho woodmen delight in fishing in the mouhtain streams. They 
use a fresh-water shrimo for bait, and besides fish they oatoh and eat 
the little Indian crab, wnich is plentiful wherever there w water. 

But the principal jungle products which the woodmen Hit are the 
petals of the mahwa (bassia) and the tubers of tho great yam family, 
and specimens of more than thirty jungle tutors and roots have lately 
been collected by Major Waller, the District Superintendent of Police 
at Monghyr, and sent to the Economic Museum in Oalontta. The fruit 
of tlio various figs is alsq shared by tho woodmen with the birds, 
tho fruit of the gular (Jious giomera(a) being as much prized by 
the native children as blackberries are prizoa by youth at home. 
Whether this fruit is wholesome food appears questionable, for on open- 
ing it a (iloud of parasitic flies, tho fig hair-tail, are found within, and 
under a microscope tho bodies of these parasites are found to be the 
home of a worm resembling pigmy, cobras. The natives have a saying 
that whoever sees the flower of the gular will become a king. They 
say tho flowers appear at night, when no one is about, and msappear 
before morning. This legend, whioh is general in Bohar, shows the 
nativG^s ignorance of botany. 

But to enumerate all the trees whioh in one way or other are 
useful to the Kurmkporo woodmen would require a volume. Many of 
them aro merely out down for fuel, and they supply the bazars far and 
wide with charcoal. 

One of the highest hills in tho KArrukpore range is known os 
Marak, and from the tableland on tho summit, whioh oon to seen from 
Monghyr, a magnificent view of the surrounding country may to 
obtained. The jungle, however, is so dense that a peephole must first 
be out before any one can see more than a few yards head. This 
tableland, which is 1,100 feet high, would make a fine sanatariun, but 
at prcBout it is abandoned to door and huge spiders of the genus enpwf. 
According to Major Sherwill those spiders oatoh bir^ in uieir sill^ko 
webs, and in the Proceedings of the Entomologioal Society quoted 
by Gosse in bis llomanoe of Natural History, he records having 
actually found on this hill a brood of spiders eating a bird whioh they 
had caught. It is said tht\t this spider is peouliar to Marak. Stuffed 
speoimens may bo seen in the Mongnyr Museum. 

Tho top of Marak, whioh is oomposed of lateiite off a foondatijOn of 
aBb»*Btus, is the homo of porcupines, whioh share with deer and tupaios, 
at this season of the year, tho hog plums whioh fall on ereiy side. 
The tupaifis or tree shrews so olose^ resemble the common** Indian 
squirrel, that until lately they remained unnoticed in BengaL They are 
oommon in the Kurrukpore Hills, and when caged become very tame, 
and make rather amusing pets. They eat fruit and insects, being, like 
the common musk shrew, very partial to oookroaoboa. 

The birds which aro found on the Kurrukpore Hills are generally 
similar to those found throughout Behar. The homed rook owl is 
abundant. His tongue pounded up and mixed witk water is supposed 
to keep children swallowing it in health, and guard them from evwy 
kind of accident, and numerous instances where the child has died 
shortly after taking the potation have done nothing to dispel the 
illusion. The wire-tailed swallow, a rarity in Bengal, is oocosionally 
seen among tho hills, and the Central Indian sirkeer (taccoella affinifi) is 
common. The Monghyr Museum contains a specimen of the Malabar 
pied honibill (hydrovma roronala) killed last year Major Waller near 
Kurrukpore, and this bird does not appear to have bwn previously 
noticed in Bohar. 

Of game birds the peacock is found sparingly among the hills in 
company with tho painted spur-fowl and jungle cook. It is not 
generally known how valuable the hackles of the latter bird are for 
salmon flies. Most people believe that the wax-tippod feathers of the 
Madras jungle fowl alone are prized by anglers, but any one who 
compares tho hackles of tho Bengal bird with those of his bam door 
cousin will not fail to notice the exquisite shape of the feathers, whicli 
prove quite irresistible to the salmon when thrown over the pool which 
he frequents. 

Among the reptiles found in the Kurrukpore Hills may bo men- 
tioned the gavial, which ocoasionally takes up its quarteA in the river 
Mun, and tho okamolion, which is caught and exposed for sale at 
Monghyr. Tho monitor or go tdmp, has his burrow in eveiy hill, 
and helps to destroy the unfortunate game birds whioh build their nests 
upon the ground. Snakes abound everywhere, and there is a python 
ten febt long exhibited in the Monghyr Museum killed in those hills 
whilst in the act of devouring a goat. There are ^also specimens of 
the rare mboldii fenana in tho Museum, and one Bussers viper, the 
only specimen received at the Mamtrate*s office among more than 
a thousand other venomous snakesibroaght in for the reward placed 
upon their heads. 
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JAIL liORTALITY, OOTOBER 1876. 


Thk ftoompanying statement will bo found to possess a comparative 
interest as illustrating fee general hoaltU of the country during tho 
same period as is covered by tho detailed statements published on a 
succeeding page of this issue. The jail death-rate of tho month is .50 
per thousand, and this must under all tho oiroumstanoos, bo considered a 
wry high rate, though it is not in excess of the average jail death-rato 
in Bengal. The high rate at Baroset, 246 ^er thousand, is attributa- 
ble to the fact that it is only old and worn out prisoners froni tho 
Presidency that are oonflued there, and the place practically rather 


resomblos a hospital than a jail. At .Tulpigorco, where the morta,lity 
was 286 per thousand, October was a romarliably unhealthy month as 
is .shown by tho general statements of mortality. The Onssa jails 
show no mortality during tho mouth, and only bno prisoner died in 
the jails of the Chittagong division. There were no deaths m the 
largo Presidency jail at Calcutta. A noteworthy feature of tho stat^ent 
is the small proportion of doaihs attrihutaule to fover, only 7 per 
thousand, while .‘11 per thousand of the mortality is ascribed to cholera 
and bowel complaints. In these respocts the jail returns afford very 
different results from those furnished by tho statistics suppliod by 
tho special registering agonoios in tho country and in Calcutta .and its 
subiirlis. 


Statement ihowing the Daily ApA-aye number of Prieonere, number of Deatbe, and Deathe from Freer, Bo, eel Compkiuts, Cholera, and all other 
’ discamf in the Jails of the Lower Provinces^ during the month of October 1875. 
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BENGAL, OOTOBER 1876. 


SeleeleJ Circlet in Bengal during tht, month of October 197d. 
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Statement shotcing in detail the Birth and * Death SiatUties of the 

RURAL 





. 

PoPCLATloa At-COBDIHO 

TO Sax. 

DlVUlOHB. 

Dibtbictb. 

Namrb (»e THR Ntbal CiKctaa. 

— - 

~ - — 

- — 




J 

1 

1 




a 


H 

f 

lU-ttV-WAK ...| 
1 

nurdwnri 

liniikooni 

Hecrbliootn 

Midmipore ... ... 

Ilcxighly 

Iluwrah 

Tbann Oimgooriah 

„ t’biitim 

Fart of Ihana Srorio 

1‘crgunnnli llogroo ... 

Tiiiiiiu l)nnf(b<‘riii (100 villagca) 

„ l)uunijoor 

06,176 
7, (VP) 
3.1.600 
79,109 
19,742 
13.641 

04,825 
7,692 
36,499 
73,066 
91,567 
13,. *71 

1.11,200 
15,.132 
70,168 
145,-.1il 
41, 3* >9 
26,016 

f 

rilMISBItCT ...i 

i 

‘H-PArgnmiebe 

Nuddeu 

.leMHoro 

Moorshoditl>ud ... | 

Dnro'Dntn, excluding cantonments 

Thana riiooudangnh 

18 \iliiigcs 

(.’hut Rill 

MuzRpure 

0,3.16 

10.184 

6,771 

423 

1,7K9 

8,706 

10,190 

.6,H(»6 

477 

1,962 

18,103 

20,674 

11,677 

000 

3,761 

r 

i 

JiiJBliAnTB 

ANn CnoCn 
llKltAU. 

Ibtifigeporo 

Vlul.lKh 

Hrtjshjiliye 

Kungpure 

H'gia 

Pubna 

Dmioeling ... ... 

J ulpigoroo 

Kanl(>bfii;|], and 31 ril. in Narainporc 
NnwabguiiKu ... ... 

Nowlinttii uutnokt 

(iopHlporo, und 4 vil. in KuwurguiiKO 
Vilbigu nren. Khnltul 

Fmnipur and other villages in station 
MonsnU Atrnkhie, llainghuna, Ac., 
IVgunuRli M^uagorvo 

5.100 
5,720 
10,980 
4, .(95 
0,479 
0,390 
0,4C3 
449 

4,938 

0,832 

ll.lnO 

8.954 

0,004 

9,880 

4,854 

4u5 

10,038 

12,668 

92,080 

8,-^79 

13,130 

19,270 

11,267 

904 

r 

1 

Dacca 

Kurcedporo | 

Mootn*lieognngo tract 

Village l''un’('dpurc, Kuinulpoio, Ac. 
Syoilporc union 

19,503 
2.0 i'l 
9,005 

21,763 
3,:U)5 
3,. -169 

41,310 

0,247 

0,324 

! 

lurcA j 

1 

IJackcrgungc | 

Myinensingh ... ^ 

Tippen^h 

Lfikholeu circlo 

Maiijiiini 

flabNjira 

'I'iuikJiuiI 

Kilanga 

Kidil.iporo ... ... 

20 villiigt s in litainunberiuh 

4,014 

‘9,39tV 

3, .108 
8,204 
773 
1,090 
H.ajH 

4.471 

2,177 

3,264 

8,0P> 

h2l 

1,051 

((,030 

0,OH6 

4,CU7 

6,032 

19,944 

1,691 

2,o7l 

19.361 

t’UlTlAOt'NO 1 

Cliitfagong 

Noukhully 

Outpiwt Anwara 

5 villiigcii in Luklnpuro 

13,707 

5,490 

10,411 

6,038 

30,118 

10,628 

r 

1 I’litna ^ 

Pnlwari ... 

Mughia 

Kutiva 

6,251 

6,0*21. 

6,318 

6,7'W 

6,104 

6,977 

10,996 

10,128 

11,*J96 


L ■ ( 

t*yo ... j 

(lya 

.kdian.-ibnd 

Auiungitbad ... 

Nowadah 

' 23,101 
19.161 
3i,969 
44,h;i8 

21,060 

49.JiL 

81.-J10 

46,144 

47,967 

98,406 

09 176 
89,982 


Mialiiibad 

Tlmim Holowiti (13 village*) 

9,514 

6,033 

14,647 

1 ^TNA . ' 1 

Ml /ullbi-poro ^ 

Setliiiniirlico 

.Siicivliur 

’LaJgungo ... ... 

8,800 
9,120 
5,9 id 

7,792 

6,070 

0,4-25 

10,188 

14,203 

12,338 


1 Uurbhunga | 

Nagurbiisti ... 

Tuipote 

4,028 

7,9J6 

6,263 

3,140 

9,881 

10,382 

i 

i , r 

' "Mirun ... ... < 

IVlanjlica 

ilni nigaoD 

8,284 

U.3o7 

0,218 

11,298 

17,602 

2*2,00.^ 


rhuuipRrvin 

Kesanriah village 

2,183 

2|245 

4,428 

( 

Khaoi Li-'-ur ^ 

1 

j MuiiRbyr | 

{ lUingiilporo 

riuimvh ... 1 

.Tc.niunoo eirelo 

Ib'guoserai cutlo 

!1ub>divi*ioii of Itanka 

Kibb-iigniigo area 

AirarcaU Rtea 

6,116 

4,905 

5,563 

5,m 

6.072 

4,000 

6,445 

3,8i*>d 

4,405 

6,082 

10,016 

10,410 

9,418 

9,690 

10,154 

1 

1 

1 

Sonthnl IViguuuflhs | 

Knjrnekiil rural—Burbait 

Fiikour uroa 

6,173 

5,069 

5,986 

6,198 

12,159 

10,957 

( 

(^ullaok 5 ; 

Sdlipoio ... ... .. . . 

I’liittuioondy 

2,478 

4,681 

2,532 

5,143 

6,010 

0,8J4 

OniMA ..X 

' 1 

1 

1 

I'o'iree ... | 

^ Ualusoro 

JiAiar Siugbin Khooidah ... - ... 

(iiipe 1 ircle ... ... ... ... ' 

7'- MlUgea • 

2,671 
2,677 
. 5,674 

2,613 
2.468 
5,710 ' 

5,284 

6,045 

11,390 

ClloTA NaO» J 

I'l'KJi, 1 

1 

^ UttXrtrccbngb . . | 

Lohardngga 

Hingblioom | 

^^AUbbeom ... 

70 Villages in Kodonna 

Kchak 

All villages in Talma outpost • ... 

Cluirai Tir 

Tiiruf UhiiUaHa 

Khasspul^ 

8,887 

4.061 

9,352 

4,406 

7.(41 

27,66$ 

’ 8,o60 
4,338 
9.688 
4,640 
7,208 
95»997 

7.450. 

8,990 

18,940 

0.130 

14/119 

69,960 


Total 

706,799 

>02,488 

1,409,987 


i 

‘i 

S 

a 

sr 

.9 

8 


181* 

28* 

235 - 

437 - 

47 - 

4- 

179 

83* 

6 

1*29 

2‘bl 

1316 
«7a 
86 82 
1019 
26 50 
10 - 
02*71 
•60 

20'42 

5*24 

2-21 

1816 

452 

14’6 

10- 

7 

1- 

Not kii. 


12-10 
13-6) 
2 16 

06 49 
132*02 
17rtl7 
139 16 


2678 


2-63 


1-76 

6*89 


16- 

39*60 


3*66 


TOTALS. 


I 

•S 

I 

d 

a 

3 

Eh 


60 

.33 

Not rf^td 

2<>a 

Hi 

68 

43 

01 

82 

1 

2 

Not roKtO 
61 
h'2 

Nut regtd. 
19 
64 
11 


183 

17 

87 


0*25 
13 84 
92-00 
126- 

96* 

17*6 

6*10 

12-84 

10*12 

13*94 

271 

83*14 


86 

70 

4 

11 

46 

46 

19 

40 

46 
' 70 

162 

14 

116 

1*28 

47 

10 

26 

24 

203 

02 

86 

67 

10 


16*76 11 Not I 


80*6 

*98l* 

960-13 


} regtd. 
83 
19 
40 

30 
87 


18 

46 

22 

87 

26 

89 

26 

72 

87 

40 

284 


2040*217 


3,074 


131 

16 

208 

U*i 

103 

68 

35 

8i 

40 
1 
6 

86 

87 
164 

24 
15 

41 
Id 

2 

88 
26 
30 

13 

2 

17 
71 

19 
23 

25 

45 

10 

81 

29 

52 

89 

83 

88 

r:8 

29 

10 

12 

28 

60 

20 

36 

18 


21 

82 

21 

10 

26 

12 

13 

18 

17 

10 

lU 

18 

16 

24 

66 

18 

18 

08 


I 


6-24 
24 96 


16 68 
24*3d 
27*12 

27*84 
86*40 
8:112 
13 32 
0*36 


41*78 
55 82 

17 40 
3.1 6) 
11*64 


38-28 
82 04 
70*2U 

10‘60 

13*72 

63*24 

51*60 

«0'U0 

63*72 

43*66 

18*24 

2160 

60*16 

53*28 

74*38 

4 <*44 
1*68 
10*92 
17 04 

88*70 

14*04 
21*06 
28 28 

246*48 

71*64 

23*88 

30*12 

27*60 


8/410 


43*00 

23*70 

47*16 

20*53 

48*20 

81*08 
66 16 

4\)‘93 
87 06 
2T86 

68*76 

84*66 

46 r 69 

48 - 18 , 

44*16 

60*68 


m S 

Is 

tj * 


08*88 


11*04 

12-48 

86-A3 

11*64 

30*88 

2040 

23*16 

19*08 

41*40 

1382 

1506 

43*06 

36*28 

80-04 

21-08 

1.T68 

95-44 

13*8'i 

26*o2 

24*00 
48*00 
. 66*88 

17*10 

6*10 

80-72 

52-14 

90*24 

133*20 

24-24 

17-81 

21*60 

83*73 
34*3*3 
56 90 

12-20 

10*08 

16-24 

16-33 

23-86 

7-32 

10-08 

22-32 

80*0>i 

33-98 

84-60 

9-48 

1080 

23*08 
36*84 
26*64 
12 48 
20*52 

11-7CJ 

1513 

4308 

20*76 

33-08 

23*76 

18*CB 

24*13 
81*09 
33-40 
17 04 
13*12 
,.2i*96 


a 


7-80 

23*40 

64-08 

43*92 

25*80 

17*28 

108Q 
20 88 
17*79 
20-64 
10-01 

27*48 
10-44 
54'H4 
49 20 
25-66 
0*96 
3-12 
10*44 

17*64 

120*96 

54*96 

14*63 

7*80 

3612 
il0 24 
15-00 
17*28 
19-326| 

2.1-88 

29-40 

87-80 

29-64 

1-0*3 

10*66 

10*68 

4*32 


18*48 

11-76 


80-86 
18 48 

12*24 

900 

10*20 

20-88 

34*66 

25*44 

12-48 

18-84 

2100 

1908 
89 28 

83*68 

36-16 

26-28 

80*86 

.18*08 

14*98 

48*24 


2$'20 


200 

78 


133 
1 m 3 * 
03 

163 

14i 

113 

No F. births. 
100 


188 

108 


68 

184 

57 


63 

89 

76 

700 

roo 

218 

141 

200 

867 

125 

93 

188 

80 

88 

110 , 

178 

188 

02 

146 

^ 88 

111 

n u2 

116 

107 

75 

78 

150 


08-09 


04 

$73 

208 

829 

164 

. 1 ^ 

47 

181 

160 

103 

100 

■ t 


'.lit 


910 

129 

08 

123 

129 

200 

218 i 

148 I 

in I 

NoM.dfstlu. 


150 

100 

181 

132 

lOO 

130 

127 

160 

No M. doiithi. 
137 

m 

re 


No F. deaths. 

148 

87 
lOU 
l$o 

92 

96 
68 

79 
922 

895 

122 
60 
126 
102 

164 

loo 
71 
100 

. 175 
100 

112 
125 

800 

no 
220 
75 
100 
178 

800 
383 

80 
113 

1^ 

48 
838 

88 
60 
23 
83 

100 
06 


182 
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. Tile ©tatistioa;! Reporter. 


Selected Cirche in Bntgal during the month Cf October 1875. 
OIBOLBS. 
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Tlioro aro in all 143 pplocted ciroltTs of rogifitration in Bengal, 
77 of Avliirh aro urban and rural. 

The incid(*nce of i)opulation to the square mile, olosBified according 
to BOX and religion, is as IbllowB : — 


... 

Fvuialea ... 


Total 


ropiUBtlon por Bqtmrd wile... 

ChrUtian* 

Htndooii 

Mahoitiodans ... 

Kuditiktii ... 

Other cianaoB 



Urban. 

i 

llural. 

Combined. 



700. 790 

1.38‘.Bfl3 


010.5 W 

70J,4.ia 

1.312.981 


1,280, UK) 

1.409,a.l7 

2.6Uft.Bt6 


.'i.'KU 

477 

RIO 


11.907 

757 

12.614 


8nK,9M 

1,0U,4(K) 

I.IKKVIUI 


371,0,50 

322,004 

e9!i.7U8 


4.072 

814 

4.3K6 


0.128 

71,707 

Rl,4tld 


Excluding 289 Btill births, 6,274 deaths wore registered 
in October, against 0,104 fn the corresponding month of lost year. 
Of the deaths of October, 3,G(i2 are returned from urban, and 2,612 
from rural circles. 

The death-rates per 1,000 of population in this month, and in 
the corresponding month of the preceding year, were as follows : — 


The following tables show the circles, urbeii and rtffal, in which 
exceptionally high rates of mortality ooourr^, the result, it is presumed, 
of the preyalenoe iu them of epidemio or severe forms of diseam 




ill 

HiOK WOSTALITT Dim TO SXOSNXVl 




ivcioniici Of 


DxITEIOTIw 

UBBAV CiBOLgf. 







1 

|il 

Cholera. 

PeTen. 

Bowel eom* 
pUinti. 

“AH <Mur 

eiiMtei/* 

Outtook 

Jajpore 

KUnoregunge 

11876 

40*08 


88*66 

trio 

JffymonBingh 

1U80O 


80-04 


90*16 

Tutna 

Chowkhullan 

97-80 

11*16 

87-68 

99*96 

16*19 

24-PerguniMht 

North Suburban Town 

87 00 

88*76 

4620 

1006 


Bankuom 

Jaipore 

6828 


68-98 



Uowrah 

Kourah 

64-81 

6*69 

41*64 

8-40 


Uooghl/ 

Patna 

Ualdah 

Ooterpara 

XbaJkbuUan 

Maldah 

6f 86 
tin 
61*86 

16-89 

8-40 

..1 .. 

M'iis 

10-69 

10-61 

'uTI 

l>aoca 

Naralngunge 

60*48 

86-94 



964 

Pubna 

Pubna 

6868 


61-84 



Julpiforee 

Bogra 

Julpigoree 

Bogra 

67*84 

6100 

82*^ 

44*88 


rs 

Patna 

Barb 

4998 


27*11 


14*04 

Oya 

Aurungabad 

Dowlutkban 

IjOdikutra 

4894 



17-16 

684 

Backergunft 

4476 

48 66 

'40 39 
S-96 


*"'6*88 

”m6 

17*04 

Bhagulpore 

UanMltng 

Dhi^lpore 

Darjeeling 

41-76 

41-76 

18 08 


9*19 

16*69 

Hooghljr 

Serawpore 

4116 

*144 


640 


Patna 

Dhawlpoora 

40-91 

1*89 


666 

"l|66 



In October 1876. 

In October 1874. 


For the 
month. 

Per annum. 

For tho 
mouth. 

Per annum. 

Urban ... 

r84 

84-08 

979 

89-64 

Uural ... ... ... 

1-86 

92 20 

1-84 

99-08 

Combined 

9-89 

97-84 

9-96 

97*19 


The mortality in this month is not sensibly in excess of that of 
the corresponding month of the preceding yoor. 


The six urban and rural circles that returned death-rates of under 

10 per 1,000 per annum 

of population aro tho following : — 


Urban Circles. 


UuraX CireUi. 


SiRhnAghitr ... 

... 0*20 

BaragAon 

... 9*48 

Shcrepore ... 

... 6'K8 

SootamurLco 

... 7*32 

Baxitporo 

... 8*70 

Manpura ... ... 

... 5*ie 


No deaths were returned from the town circle of Motiharee, in 
Chumparun. 

The mortality according to disease in this month, as contrasted 
with the mortality iu the corresponding month of the preceding year, 
stood as follows ; — 



Batio rSn 1,000 

In October 1876, | 

OF roFirr.ATiov. 

In October 1874. 

Proportion per oeot. 
of deaths from eaeh 
oauNe to total mortality 
in October 1876. 

1 

c 

1 

Combined. 

Urban. 


Combined. 

i 

> 

1 

1 

s 

1 

From chfilora 

8*94 

1*08 

9*04 

F04 

*84 

1*U 

968 

4*86 

1*68 

„ Btiinli-pox 

*08 

•09 

•06 

•19 

-08 

*08 

■10 

*46 

*96 

„ f< vorn 

lH-36 

16 02 

17 *2 

17*76 

16-44 

17*04 

68*86 

76-U 

68*11 

„ b<.*wol oiitnpluiniii 

4-(^H 

1 20 


4-44 

158 

9*76 

18*99 

6-66 

1447 

., knJurioH 

•48 

'30 

*48 

•no 


•96 

1-74 

1-88 

176 

M all other o:iuses 

6*06 

2-iO 

406 

7-32 

2*28 

4*08 

£067 

11-17 

1671 


In relative mortality fever stand'^ first as usual, t)OWol complaints 
next, and cliulera tliird. lii ooiuparison witli the death-rates of the 
corroBj)ondijig month of tluj preceding year, these three diseases exhibit 
larger fatal results. The mortality from small-pox has dedined. The 
only circles in which Ibis disease proved fatal wore-— 


Urban Cireles. 


Mnrat ChiwfM, 


Bhagulpore 

, *30 i 

Gabem ... 

leo 

Howrah 

. *24 

Baniberia 

1*08 

Cuttack 

. *12 I 

Tajpors 

I'm 



Anwara 

•78 



Auruogsbad 





% 

HIOH MOnXAUTT PVI TQ ixoMiiva 
tBOlDSHOB Of 

Dienion. 

Bcnai. CiaoLii. 

iii 

Oholena 

FtF«n. 

Bowel coin* 
plainM 

** All other 

disaeMs.” 

Mymemiiiigh 

Ditto 

Bajihahye 

Durbhunga 

Fureedpore 

Patna 

Mymenilngh 

Fureedpore 

Cuttack 

Utnagopore ... 
Jeeaore 

Kidderpore 

Kllanga 

Nowhatia 

Nagurbuiitl 

^oepore 

Taiighail !!! 

Fur^uore 

8ali|Kire 

Kantobagh 

18 Tillagei in Jewmre 

188*90 

90-94 

8904 

80-04 

66-88 

6690 

69-44 

48*00 

48 08 
49-96 
41*40 

81-19 

46-19 

16-99 

18-66 

61*06 

80*00 

iM’&e 

66*79 

89*84 

99*69 

86*46 

4176* 

86*94 

mt 

‘"'TW 
' ' IF66 

7*64 

ttH 

IHO 

1 

1 


> In oompariog the mortality exhibited in the above tables with the 
statistios furnished last month, it will be seen that oholem continued 
to prevail with inoreased fatality in the town oiroles of Naraingonge and 
Uowrah, and with severe though diminished ejSeot in. the town oiroles of 
Jajpore, Julpigoree, and Bhagulpore, and in the rural curde of Salipore ; 
that the mprtality from fever was great in both months in the rural 
oirdes of Syedpore and Kantobagh ; and that the death-rates from 
bowel oomplaints were heavy also in both months in the town oireles 
of J ajpore, Chowkhullon, Howrah, and KhajkhuUan. 

Cholera, fever, and bowel oomplaints also caused great mortaUty in 
October in the following oirdes other thau those mentioned iu Uxs 
foregoing tables : — 


Urban Ctreltt. Murat 

ChotarQ. 


Dewaa MohuUa ... 

.. 8*62 

LakhotU 

... 6*60 

Manickguuge 

.. 6*12 

Qsbsara 

... 6*40 

Daoea 

.. 4*92 

Bobaok * 

... 6*28 

Mottghyr 

.. 8*00 

Oherai ... • ... 

... 6‘16 



Bajmehid 

... 8*84 



Chooadsnga 

... 2*48 




MahlgttDga 

32*28 

Begooierai 

... 86*84 

Diuageporo 

29*62 

Maldah 

... 84*88 



Soory 

... 80-W 

* 

. 

Arrareah ... 

... 29*48 

6 

JBowjel OmpUinii* 


FoModpore Town 

16*24 

Fdma ».A 

... 18*^ 

North Suburban Tgwn ... 

10*60 


' 

Gnttacfk 

10*88 



jPoorss- t.t 




Fnreedpors Vnnldpsiitj 

9^Jf 



40 viUsgsi in Bslsim ... 

9*12 

■ 
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The following t«Me ehowe the mortality aooording to aex in this 
and the preceding month : — 


HalM 

rtOKlM 


Ratio pbb 1.000 ot population. 


In October 1870. 


84*80 

I»t4 


MM 

10*^ 


90*40 

96*10 


In Boptember 1878. 


81*06 

97*84 


81*M 

18*48 


96*82 

99*80 


Ratio op vai,n pkathb to bvbrt 
100 fIXALB DBATBS. 


In October 1876. jin Septombor 1876. 


kll6 


199 


118 


126 


110 


129 


Taken as a whole, tb^re wrs some improvemont in the rogistra- 
i tion of female mortality in this month as compared with the last month, 
I but in a large number of oiroles female deaths as well os male deaths 
are under-registered. The circles which exhibit the most defective 
results are the following : — 


Urban Cirela. 
Diitrieti. CirclM. 


Ratio of 
mali 
dent hi 
to 9f*>rf 

100 

fennlt 

deathe. 


Surat Cireloi, 

Ratio of 
mule 
death! 

Diltricta. Circlea. to overp 
100 
female 

• deathfl. 


Bankoon ••• 

Kureedpori ... ... 

Mymeniingh .. 

Sunthul Porgunnahf ... 

Oya 

Dacca 

Hainraebagh ... 
Dinagepoie ... ... 

Purnean ... ••• 

Balaeora 

Rymruaingh ... 

Purneah 

Joaorn 

Ilidnaporc 

Patna 

Pluddea 

Huwrab 

Patna 

Fubna 

Clmmpiran 

Bouthal Pergunnaba ... 
CuttHck 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Boj{ra 

Chittagong 

Patna 

Hooftkly 

Durhhuiign 

Hordwiiik 

gyi 

Pnoraa 

Ifoorahedabad 

Ditto 

Kymenaingh ... 

Patai 

fiaukouM ... 

Noakhollj 

Raldah 

Palm 


BUhnopnro ... 
Fureedpori 
Sheremre 
Doomica ... 
Mowada 
Naraingiihgo ... 
Uaiaro«ibagh ... 
Dinagenoro ... 
Purneaii 
Balaton ... 

Naierubad 
Banf«gaug« ... 
Jiwaore 
Ifidnaport 
Dhowl|ioorah ... 
Kithnagbar ... 
llowvah 

Chewkihikarpore 

Pubna M. 

Bottiah ... 

Kojmebal *.« 

Kendrapara ... 
Cuttack 
Jajporo 
Bogra 

Chittagong ... 

Mogolpoorah ... 

Ooterparah ... 

Hoaarah 

Burdwnn 

Jehanabad 

PoMiao ... 

Gorabaiar 

Jamalporo 

Biicitporo 

Lodikatra 

Jniport ' 

Noakhollj ... 

Maldah 

Behar 


826 

800 

800 

275 

260 

844 

890 

916 

910 

200 

189 

160 

167 

166 

164 

166 

161^ 

80 

83 

83 

83 

88 

79 

79 

78 

78 

78 

77 

71 

70 

67 

66 

60 

60 

60 

47 

46 

49 

86 

27 


Sonthal Pergannaha 

Balaaore 

Chumparun 
Sonthal Pergunnahs 

Patna 

Ditto 

kfoagbyr 

84-Fergunnahi 

Itardwan 

Howrah 

Purneah 

Durbhuuga 

Bhababad 

Darjeeling 

Hgjehabya 

Gy* 

Haaarnbagh 

Mymensingh 

Cuttack 

Forreedpora 

Bhagulporo 

Patna 

Moautferpere 
Bingbboom 
Noakholly .... 
Hauraobagb 
Pouraa 

Uoorabadabad 


iaipigoraa 


Pakoar 

... 333 

Dalaaora 

... 333 

Ktfssuriak 

... 300 

Rurhait 

... 300 

Pulwa 

... 226 

Mughra 

... 229 

BegO(»aera{ 

... 220 

Dum'Duni 

... 218 

Oatigooria 

... 210 

Dooiojoor 

... 200 

Arrareah 

... 178 

Kagurbuiti 

... 176 

Beloati 

... 164 

Dtirjerling 

... 160 

Nowhtflta 

... 169 

Jehanabad 

... 80 

KNileruitth 

... 88 

Tanghail 

... 87 

Salipure 

... 80 

Bydepora 

... 76 

Banka 

... 76 

Pul wan 

... 79 

Bhewhur 

... 71 

Chcrai 

... 63 

Nuukholly 

... 68 

Rchack 

... 60 

Qope 

... 43 

r No 

Cbatani ... 

4 mala 
( do.)tIia. 


f No 

Mynagorie... 

4 male 
(, death*. 


Taking the oiroles individually, 30 town and 42 rural oiroles exhi- 
bited birth-rates in excess of death-rates, ogainst the same nutniw of 
town and 37 rural circles in the previous month. In three urban oiroles 
the birth and douth-ratoR were equal, and in the rest of the oiroles (67) 
the death-rates exceeded the birth-rates. 


VITAL STATISTICS OP CALCUTTA, NOVEMBER 1876, 


The population of the town of Calcutta, according to the census 


taken in 1872, is os follows : — 


Inhabitant*. 

ChriHlians 

21,636 

Hindoos 

... 2Dl,10i 

- M ahomodani 

... 133,131 

Others 

• ... 1,051 


4.46,732 


From the statements publish cd holow it will bo seoii that rogia- 
tration of births, except among the Christian community, is obviously very 
imperfect, though it sIiowh a oonsiderahlo improvement on the rosults 
of November in the previous year. The registration of deaths approxi- 
mates to closer correctness. it is, however, unoertain to what extent 
the cell ana may bo acoe]>ted a.s noeurate, and it is believed that 
the registration of vital statistics is not carried out so thoroughly *in 
Calcutta as it is desirable it should be. The Health Oftieor has been 
unable to olfor any remarks or suggestions ou the statements, but it will 
bo seen that the mortality of the month was groat under all the 
headings of disease, and that (diolera especially was a very prevalent 
cause of death. With the eo-ojjeration of the Chairman of the 
Justicies, ottbrts will be made to improve this statement in future 
mouths. 


Vital Statidics of the Town of Calcutta for the months of Nocemher 1874 
and Novnnber 1875. 


Statement No. 1— Births. 


Rslioion oa Caitb. 

Xunil>^*r of birtliA 
in .Nuvombor 

ri 

H 1 

ill” 

- 0 < 

« ^ V 

d *- % 

Number I'f birth* 
ill Nuveuibor 1870. 

i 

iL|i 

th 

OhriAtinna 

Iliiuluoii 

Ilnhmiiodaii* ... 

Othvr* 

Total 

Male. 

i U 

Ecinali;. 

21 

IL'H 

S5 

• 

47 

Ml 

Srtil 

rj-oa 

7 '2 

Malu. 

45 

2»l 

80 

Fouialo. 

3*3 

2’J5 

lOJ 

77 
it, 6 
102 

1 

43*26 

1R79 

17*26 

114 

2S!> 

IS5 

42U 

irus 

S05 

861 

720 

10 44 


Birthb.-^ln the 132 soleotod oiroles in which the registration of 
births is in operates, 5,873 births were registered in October against 
6,572 in September. Of this number, 2,799 were stated to have occurred 
m the urban and 3,074 in the rural oirdes, and 3,160 were returned as 
males and 2,723 os females. 

The subjoined table furnishes information rogvdii^g the birth-rates 
with referenoe to pg>pulation and sex, and shows the relation which 
the birth-rates bear to the death-rates, contrasted with similar data lor 
the previous month : — 



Is OCTOBBB 1076. 

IB SBPtlllBlB 1076. 

UriMii. 

RttvaL 

Com- 

bined. 

Urban. { 

Rnnl 

Oom- 

blned. 

BattonC kMhi per 1,090 of pepulaltoii 
m of diitha M M ••• 

Bioai* p« 1, QOS Of bIrlSaorer doatho... 
•* M liiintht »• birtba . . 

o/ oM* Bfriho to every 100 female 
Wrthf 

97*90 
S6*M 
‘ 1*80 

U4 

26*39 

8539 

1 8*00 

117 

97*84 

80*44 

9*40 

110 

91*98 

99*04 

.A. . 
8*86 

IM 

* 

96*69 

19*08 

7*44 

190 

98*40 

M*18 

1*98 

198 


It is lattrfaetoyy to find that there has been ^on the whole a 
marked improvemant in the registration of birUis in this month as 
^mpared with the previoua ^onth. The sexual bn^-ratea^ are an 
approxiiiiatioA to oonootnaaa, and for the first time since rarntration 
w been in operatioii, the birth^ratea exhibit an oxiiaMi OTar the death* 
mos m both tnban fmd mal oimlaiir 


Statement No. 2 — Deaths. 



Nunil,er of 

Ualio |M‘r 

Numiiorof 

Il.ilio i»or 

Rblzoiob OB Casts. • 

disilh'* 111 

tli'.ii"' '!)'l prr 

(b-ftiliM 111 1 

tliouiaod por 

Novomber ls74. 

an wm. 

1 

1 NovfUibci 

1 1 

ninuiin. 

Christian* *... 

Hindoo* 

Mahoiuedao* 

Other* 

57 

no7 

Sit 

1 

37 .‘7 

M'S . It 

70 1 

1.27U ! 

4Ht 

4 

44*30 

82*70 

43*P.S 

1 :‘i 

ToUl 

1.270 

Slot 

1.8 Ul 

1 49'M 


Statement No. 3— C.mjrk op Deaths. 


Katueb or Diibasbi. 

N;iiiib»'r ,)f 
flenU.M in 
Normnher 
■187.4. 

Riitio p<r 
tliuii»:uui 
poriiiiiiutn. 

1 

i'rnnortidii 
! lyf ilrntliK 

1 from t.:c!i 

1 4:autiu. 

NunilM'r of 
dpiiUiN 111 

Novi'iiil), r 
1875. 1 

Hullo por 

th(.ii.^iiti(i 

per animin. 

! rrv.i'Orlbii 

1 «•( 

1 Iroiil ru' ll 

Paver* 

Diarrbosa 

UWMntory 

cholera. 

SmaiUpoB 

538 , 
70 

13H 1 
07 1 
7 i 

14*20 

187 

1 S-l'l 

IVW 
•10 

•4*1 

‘10 

*03 

'Oil 

040 

OJ 

170 

857 

i 

17 S2 

♦ 

0 57 
•03 

‘38 

•05 

•09 

•If 

•uo 

. Totol ... 

815 

2]8S 

*«.1 

1.270 

31*21 

*09 

Dealhf ftott alt other oenaei 

484 

12*21 

‘30 

f7» 

1A‘S1 

*s 

Grand Total 

i.270 

84*04 

1*00 

l,HtO 

40*53 

IVO 


J 04 The Statistical Re;portei^. [JaK. 1876 ^ 


VITAL STATISTICS OP THE SUBURBS OP CALCUTTA, 
NOVEMBER 1876. 

Tttk Bulmrbs of Calcutta are, for tlie purposes of Act IV (B.C.) 
of 1870 (rfn Act to provide registration of births and doaths in 
towns and municipalities,) divided into eight districts or divisions. The 
area and population of each of tho districts are shown in the following 
statement. 


Statemeni nhowing the Area and Approximate f*opuIa(ion of the several 
. registering districts of the iSithnrhs. 


.NAMBS Of 
DlBTKlClII. 

Area. 

Male. 

Fopui.atiom. 
j Femiilc. 

1 ToUl. 

Cupiilatioii per 
(tqimru mile. 

riiilpore 

4 28 1 

18.010 

liMill 


7.220flS 

Soonik 

4'rt(i ! 

.88 .sue 


RH.invi 

ll.Mr73 

KnUlly 

810 

u,\vn 

IH.OO? 

42,6;i4 

l.H,4l»l 77 

llhowuiiiporc 

1V.1 

\ iw,y7{i 

ifl.174 

MI.1S.S 

i 26.080 01 

Kttlisitttt 

4‘23 


fl.KM 


i 8.(8)n‘4.1 


1 IS 

• 12.7'.»8 

7,«)2 

20.218) 

! 17.606-21 

Kidderpore 

8::« 

aa.Rui 

iK.ViW 

4- '.050 

12.018‘H8 

)Uleubri>u-/ 

■7S 

a.uss 

i.m 

6,031 

7.IIB23 

Total ... 

j iV.37 

isi.uil I 

106,138 

267,140 

11,003-88 


Statf.mknt No. 1, of IIiuths. 



1 NuMUBB Of illBTllfl IN NoVKMURn 1 

' NuMBKH Of lilKTHN IN Novbmobr 



1874. 



1876. 


Xbliqion. 












Uiitiu per 




! Untio per 
'thoii«Aiid of 


• 

Mule. 

Female. 

Total 

thnusiindof; 

1' Male. 

Ktmale. 

Total. 





pupnlation.j 




popiilHtuMi. 

I'hriiitiaim 


10 

U 

4763 

6 

2 

1 8 

2710 

Ilindiios 

M 

4rt 

102 

801 

81 

82 

143 

11*23 

M alioiuedant . 
Othert. ... 

2(1 

25 

61 

e'"s 

4^4 

43 

87 

10*37 

Tytnl 

80 

81 

107 

7*88 

13i 

; 107 

238 

1 

11*10 


It is to bo regretted that tho results shown in tlio above statement 
arc in no way bettor than those of tho last mouth. 


St AT KM M NT No. 2, OF DkATHS. 


Hkuuiur. 

NpMIIKK or IlKATUM IN NoVBUllBK 
1874 , 

NdMIIBR Of DbATIIS 19 Novkmdsb 
1876 . 

1 Mule. 

! 1 

1 

FtMiiiile. 

I 1 

Total. 1 

1 Untio |>or 

ithoUfiHIMi of 
'population. 

Male. 

Fomnle, 

Total. 

pei 

ibouKaiul of 
population. 

('llll'itl 10 ^ 

s 

! 

! 4 ' 

9 

30 60 

20 

4 

. 3*1 

112*06 


410 : 

273 

09 *J 

64 :w 

670 

6*^2 

1.222 

05 *m 0 

Mrtltuiiieduiiii 

1 ) hci » . 

m 

1 158 

867 

42 68 

83.3 

286 

0 H 

[ 7»-71 

Tolid 

623 1 


1,068 

40*37 

1,032 

841 

1,873 

8701 


Tile mortality in the suburbs of Calcutta during November was 
excessive, being much greater than* in October and far in excess of the 
dnatU-rate in tho corresponding month of tho previous year. This 
liigh dinith-rato is attrilnitablo to the prevalence of fever, cholera, 
and bowed coiuplaints of dilleronta types, caused, as it is explained, by 
the moisture ut the soil, occasioned by incessant rains, and succeeded by 
a mild winter. Tlie mortality iueroasod as tho season advonood. No 
oilier local causes can he assigned than these. 

The rates of mortality per annum which prevailed in the different 
registration dintriets were — inSoorah 1 in 7*51, in (ylutpore I in 8*11, in 
Mttteabrooz 1 in in Eutally 1 in ld'77, in Kalighat 1 in 10*27, in 
Kidderporo 1 in loo I, in Bhowaneepore 1 in 15 03, and in Ghetlah 
1 in lb 18 of the inhalntunts. 

It will bo observed that of the eight distriots Soorah, as usual, had 
the highest death-rate <luring November, and this is explained by tho 
fact of the location in it of tlie Campbell Hospital, tho ratio of morta- 
lity from it alone being t34 l).‘5 per 1,000 of the population of tho district. 
The next in order is Chit pore ; the heavy mortality there is attributable 
to an outbreak of elioleru at By keparrah, which earned off a number 
of its inhabitants, but which has happily subsided. Fever also 
prevailed hero to a very great extent. Tlio mortality at Mateabrooz, which 
.Stands third on the list, is always largo ; tho population there oonsUting 
for the most part of persons from the province of Oudh and retainers 
of the ex-Kmg of Oudh. Bhowauiporo and Kalighat are*oonti" 
ffuous, and have kept an average state of health durinff the month. 
Kidder^Kire needs no remark ; and the foot of Ohetlah bmng oon^xura- 


tively healthier than the other distriots is stated to he attributable to 
the clearauoe of two bustees there during the preceding monlh. 

The ratio of male deaths to every nundi^d of the female deaths 
in the suburbs is 12277. In Soorah and Chotlah tliis^'^’atio pre- 
dominates in a very high degree, owing to the Campbell Hospital in 
the one, and in the other the Aliporo JuiL The ratio of male deaths to 
every hundred of the female deaths in the several districts are in 
Chitpore 8770, in Soorah 161*70, in Entally 120*51, in Bhowani- 
pore 120*40, in Kalighat 85, in Ohetlah 147*61, in Eadderpore 
117*82, in Mateabrooz 113*€1. 


Statkmknt No. 3, Cause of Death. 



1 NVMBRROf D«ATHfl IN NoVRMBBkI 

iNUMDRROf IlRATHa IK NOTIMBIB 




1874 





1375. 



Disrasbb. 


1 


*2 1 

1 

kl 

h. 

Ig 


4 


1 

il 

l| 

|l 



1 

£ 

Total 




1 

1 


|l 

Fever 

ton 

212 

48l 

22*44 

*45 

405 

402 

807 

87 05 

*43 

Bowol complalnta 

1.10 

35 

221 

10*31 

•2<l 

184 

144 

1 838 

15*73 

*18 

Cholera 

87 

80 

67 

3*12 

•06 

m 

117 

! 810 

14*40 

•10 

Biuali'poi 

1 


1 

04 

•00 


Total * ... 
Dofttha from other 

443 1 

.127 

770 

85*03 

. -72 

7ini 

008 

1.455 

07'8» 

•77 

eauaea 

180 

108 

288 

13*43 

' -27 

2^ 

178 

418 

10 60 

‘22 

Grand Total 

623 

430 

1.058 

40*37 

1*00 

1.032 

1 

841 

1.873 

87*01 

l‘0l* 


The largest number of deaths are ascribed to fever. The virulence 
with which the diseases raged in each of the districts are— Fever, in Chit- 
poro (44*22), Soorah (43*17), Eutally (40*8), Bhowanipore (33*87), Kali- 
ghat (30 97), Chotlah (30*29), Kidderpore (31*11), ifateabrooz (4473), 
per thousand of the population; bowel complaints, in Chitpore (21*73), 
Soorah (37*74), Eutally (8*16), Bhowaniporo (0*22), Kalighat (7*96), 
Ohetlah (1*88 , Kidderpore (0*73), and Mateabrooz (17*04) ; cholera, in 
Chitpore (31*03', in Soorah (14*09), in Eutally (11*64], in Bhowanipore 
(14*59), in Kalighat (10*02), in Ohetlah (5'94), in Kidderporo (9*67), 
and in Mateabrooz (17*04;. 

VITAL STATISTICS OF THE SUBURBS OP CALCUTTA FOB 
NOVEMBER 1870. 

Statement No. 4. 


Variation of Deaths according to ages. 


Aoa. 

Population. Diatbi. I 

Bata per 

1,060 per 
annum. 

Male. 

PenuOa. 

TotaL i 

j 

Halo. 

Fomaloj 

1 

Total. 

Bom dwMi 

Under 1 year 

„ 6 ycnin 

„ 12 

20 „ 

„ 3tl „ 

.. 40 „ 

„ 50 

60 

Above 60 „ 

Ago nut atuted 

Total 

4,360 

10.503 

1.3.442 

24,30.3 

.36.726 

20.264 

10.601 

8,393 

4,205. 

3.122 

8.028 

9,717 

10.725 

19.035 

23.374 

17.126 

11.721 

0,037 

8.970 

' 8,'^ 
20.820 
24,167 
48,480 
00,100 
46.389 
88,822 
14.930 
3.181 

If 

100 

114 

03 

87 

803 

101 

08 

•30 

103 

0 

72 

114 

60 

78 

149 

100 

•4 

08 

e^.ioo 

19 

177 

228 

182 

100 

852 

201 

182 

14S 

2W 

'i58-37 ■ 
laroi 
OO^Si 
40*09 
70*88 

07 81 
77U 
91*84 
18V08 

161,011 

100,138 

857.149 

1.088 

841 

1.878 

" / 17*01 


OHILLIE CULTIVATION IN NUDDBA* 


Chillies (lanka mQn’ch or jhal) ore oultivatod for local oonsumption 
in almost all the distriots of the Bengal province. In the Western 
Districts of Behar and in Dacca there is a considerable suiplus produce 
for exportation. But the principal cultivation in Bengal is in the Pre»i- 
denoy districts near Caloutta. A tract of country comprising tho 
northern half of the Nuddea district, that , is to say, tbd high lands uf 
the Kooshtea, Mtherporo, and Chooadangii sub-divisions, and to some 
extent also tho sub-division of Jhenidah in Jessore, is famous for its chillis 
cultivation. ChiUies are the principal cold weather orop in the Choos- 
danga sub-division, where at the present time the whole country will 
be seen from the railway covered with the red ripening fields. Du this 
sub-division tlie orop is in importanoe to the oultivator second only to 
rice, for though it demands a oomparativgjiy lu^h oultivation, it gives s 
proportionate return , for the core bestowed. The area unto chillis 
oultivaticm during the currentieasoii (1875*76) in eaeh thana of Oboos- 
denga sub-division bes been estimataa es foUowa(««» > 
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KlUDi of (hillA. ' 

Namber of 
tcrei cultivaUd. 

Chooadanga 

312 

Alamdanga 

... 2,042 

Kldnpol 

916 

Jibannagar 

262 

Bamurhuda 

167 


Total ... 3,699 


The extent thus cultivated varies considerably from year to year, 
owing to the periodical incidence of inundations, os will appear from 
the following figures : — * 

KRtimuted 
VMtioii (Hcrei). 

1870.71 • ... ... ... 2, BOO 

1871«78 ... ... «... 1(X> Tho aevcrciii inundation on 

, record. 

1872-73 ... ... ... 5.600 

1878-74 ... ... ... 4,(K)0 

1874- 75 ... ... ... iKK) Severe inundations. 

1875- 76 ... ... ... 3,699 

Average of six seoaons ... 2.8<X) 

It is believed that tho above figures are rather an under than an 
over estimate. A soil free from liability to inundation is essential to the 
successful cultivation of a chillie crop. A lull average of four or five 
thousand acres is always planted out by the ryots in August, and 
the loss occasioned by inundations and tho bursting of embankments in 
a succession of years is very great indeed. A proper system of embank- 
ments on the Matabhanga and Koomar rivers is, however, a desideratum 
which there is reason to anticipate will bo supplied before many seasons 
have passed, and something has already been done by the local officers 
in this direction. Until efficient embankments are established, the 
chillie crop in Ghooedanga will always be a precarious one and liable 
to destnyition. In 1871, it is no exaggeration to state that the whole of 
tho lands under ohillie cultivation wore submorrgod, and that tho loss 
of the crop, of wliioh in that year an unusually largo area had been 
planted out, was complete. 

A rich and comparatively a fijlow soil is also an essential requisite. 
Chillies are an exhausting crop : and are rarely or never planted on tho 
same field for two consecutive years. Indeed, in tho absence of manure, 
which is rarely used, land which has lain fallow for the previous three 
or four years is preferred. It is somewhat singular that tho N uddoa ryots 
have not shown so much alacrity as has been observed in other districts 
in manuring the fields for their cold weather crops. There is hardly 
another crop, tobacco perhaps excepted, which would be more benefited 
by the use of manure .than chillies. It is stated, and apparently with 
trutfa[, that of recent years the outturn has diminished in consequence 
of exoesaive exhaustion of the soil. 

The process of cultivation- is exceptionally laborious. 

Having chosen a suitable site for which ho will ordinarily pay as 
much as Ks. 7-8 per acre, the lyot ploughs the land up in November, 
and repeats the process at intervals of eight or ten days until the 
niiddle of April, when bo hanows it over thrice. The seed is sown in 
nurseries at the commencement of the rains, and in the month of 
August and September the young^ plants are bedded out at distances 
of about 14 ineW apart and to an estimated number of 2,500 per 
acre. A fortniglffafter planting, aijd again in October and November, 
the field is carefully wooded and the soil loosened with an iron instru- 
ment termed nimni. The plant flowers about the beginning of 
November, and begins to bear at tho end of that month, whoii harvest- 
iug begins. The ripe pods arc removed once in November, again In 
the following month, and twice in January. Those remaining, gonerally 
of inferior quality, and therefore retained for home use, are })ioked in 
February. The cost of cultivation per acre may be thus stated — 

Rg. A, P. 

Kent* ... ... ... ... 7 8 0 

Beed and planting ... . I 8 0 

45 jdonghi at 8 annas each ... ... 8 7 0 

9 barrows at 3 ditto ... ... ... 1 11 0 

Weeding i ... ... ... ... 4 8 0 

Pieking and miscellaneons ... ... ..t 18 0 

Total ... 25 2 0 

i — — 

On the other hand, the method of preparing chillies for sale is very 
■simple. The raw pods, which on being first picked are of a yellow orlight 
I'od oolouTf are spread out in the sun tor three days, and are then swept 
into laim hei^ and t^den under foot. l%ey are then again 
^^posed to &% Ban, and again heaped up and trodden out, and tliese 
prooeesea are repeated alternately for nlteen days, when the pods ore 
found , to hate lost their original roundness and Tnoisture, and to 


be fit for transport* During J onuary and Pobruaiy large surfaces 
may be seen in the villages covered with heaps of bright-coloured 
chillies As they got dry, tney attain a deeper hue of red or crimson. 
They are then packed in rough gunny-sacks holding from 2 to 2i 
tnaunds each, tho mouths of which ore filled with straw and sewn up, 
and are ready for exportation. • 

The produce per acre varies almost as much as the area under culti- 
vation. It is affected by climaiio influences, by a peculiar blight 
called by tho natives “denabhingi,’’ and by the attacks of an insect 
known as the pinipokur. Thus, dry weather in October stunts tho 
plants, and reduces their yield by at least a third ; and cloudy weather 
in Novomher favours tho attacks of insc^cts. “ Donabhing^i’^ is a blight* 
said to be due to the weakness of the soil, consequent on over cultiva- 
tion. It attacks the plant when the pods ore just forming, and causes 
the leaves and branches to shrivel up aixl drop off. The attacks of the 
“pduApokur’* have a similar result witli tho ditferenco that the leaves 
aifoctod turn almost blank. The average loss from all causes other 
than iiiutidaiion may be rouudly stated to bo not less than 20 per 
cent. Tho outturn por aero, when froslily picked, and iueluding all 
the pickings, is about 72 maunds of rajv produen. Hut whon it is 
exposed to the sun, the pods shrivel up and tlie loss from dryage is 
enormous. A mound of fre8lily-j)icked pods dwindles down to 12 seers 
of pucka chillies. Thus, 21 J maunds may be stated os a fair average 
produce per acre. 

AVe are now in a position to estimate the profits of ohillie culti- 
vation. The price of the manufactured article varies with the supply, 
but averages lls. 3-12 per maund. Taking 21 i maunds as the outturn, 
the gross value of the produce of an acre under chillie cultivation 
is Rs. 80-10, or, dodueiing Rs. 25-2 fur the expenses of culti- 
vation dotnilod above, and Rs. 9-6-fi for manufacturing and pocking 
charges at 7 annas as ])cr maimd, a sum of Rs. 55-7-G remains as the net 
profit of the eultivator. Tho ryots look upon their plot of land 
devoted to cliillio eultivation, wliioh may generally be said to average 
about an acre and a half, with special iutorost. If a cultivator is not 
too docply involved in his maliajuu’s books, bo is enabled to soil tho 
chillie crop on his own account ; and if tho season huB proved favour- 
able, it avails him far towards defraying his arrears of rout and 
providing the luxuries of bis humble household. 

A oonsiderablo proportion of tho crop, perhaps as much os a third, 
is bought up by itinerant merchants (byaparies) Irom Sernjgunge and 
tho* Hundorbuu marts, who arrive before tho pickings commence, and 
contract with tho eultivator for tho produce of nis field. A very 
snuill jiroportionate quantity, jirobably not more than 5 per cent, 
on tho whole outturn, is retained for homo consumption, and the 
remainder is purchased by local merchants and traders for exportation. 
The principal places to which the surplus is exported are Cahnitta, 
Ooalundo (for tho Kiistcru Districts), Serajgunge, Manickgunge, 
Jalokata, Nalchitty, Ouliia, J essore, and Chittagong. About 25 per cent, 
on tlio whole outturn is despatched by rail to ('alcutta and toGoalundo. 

Thu remainder oLthe exports is oon.sigued along tho river commu- 
nications of the country b}^ country boat.s, Tt is estimated that the 
total exported from tho Ohooadanga sub-division amounts on an average 
to about 64,000 mauuds, tho value of wliioli is upwards of two lakhji of 
rupees. 

STATEMENTS OF EIVEB TRAFFIC IN BENGAL, 
DISTRICT BY DISTRICT, DURING OCTOBER 1876. 

— ^ 

Titf amount of registered river- borne traffic was comparatively 
small in October. T^o total is more than thirty laklis of maunds less 
than was registered in September. This decrease is attributable to tlie 
fa(;t that October is always a slack raontli in Bengal rivor traffic ; 
tho jute season is tbon drawing bo a close, and the rice harvest bos not 
then oommonccd. Tho Doorga iNiojah holidays also fell in tlie month 
of October, and there can bo no doulit that tho registration ol traffic was 
not BO carefully attended to during the holidays as it is at ordinary times. 

Class I oumprisos tho main t/taples of trade of which the weight 
only is registered. The weight of traffic registered under this class 
amounts to 56,69,074 maunds, against nearly ninety lakhs of maunds in 
September. Khoolua has retained its pre-eminence, and tho traffic 
registered here amounts, to 7,44,647 maunds; but this total is throe 
lakhs of maunds less tjban what was registered in September. At t^atna 
6,03,680 maunds of traffic have been registered ; at Sahebguuge 5,37,477 
maunds ; at Bamunghatta, on tho Oaloutta Canals, 5, 1 4,260 maunds ; 
at Durowlee 3,49,771 maunds; at Naraingungo 3,32,530 maunds; and 
at Ilooghly tS,30, 796. maunds. At Nuddea tho total is only 1,81,306 
maunds, and at Berajgunge only 2,88,464 maunds, being 6,41,223 
maunds and 6,13^667 maunds respectively below the returns of the 
previous month* The places where the smallest quantity of traffic was 
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roffinWefl during iho month nro Kooshtoa, with only 57,119 maimds, 
and Nunirahad with only 43,ia4 maunds. i nnn 

Tho groatest quantity of exports was from Calcutta (4 J5, 099 
maundH), loss by five laklis of maunds than the exports of September, 
24-roivunnalis (4,20»719 maunds), Myraonsingh (3,58,775 maunds), 
JoBSoro (3,*K),2G2 maunds), Dacca (3,32,147 maunds), Hooghly with 
Howrah (3,20,189 maunds), Furreedpore (3,13,809 maunds), Pubna, 
which was second in tlio list last month (2,50,168 maunds), and 
Bttokergunge (2,50,404 maunds) . The total of the exports of the Bengal 
districts registered is 39,05, < 54 maunds | tho total of tho Behar districts is 
10 35 417 maunds; and tho total of all tho districtfl-under the Lieut eiiant- 
•Qoveraor of Bengal is 50,01,171 maunds. Assam has exported 2,04,80!) 
maunds, North-Western ProviTices 3,80,318 maunds, and Oudh 71,936 
maunds. Tho importations into Calcutta were 18,99,377 maunds (/.!•., 
less by 17,02,323 maumla than Ihoao of tlie previous month), into the 
24-Pergunnahs (^,53,193 maunds, into Dacca 4,78,678 maunds, into 
Hooghly- with Howrali 3,16,972 maunds, into Pubna 3,13,214 maunds, 
into Patna 2,55,4 19 nmuinls, and into Mymeiisingh 2,46,876 maunds. 
The importations into Fiirrnodpore have fallen olf by 3,58,445 maunds, 
from the hgures registered in September. Tho total imports into the 
Bengal districts amount to* 18,43,382 maunds, into BeJiar 6,79,129 
maunds, and tho total into all the districts under tho Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal is 55,22,511 maunds. Tho imports into the A ^am 
districts have boon 59,257 maunds, into tho North-Western Provinces 
75,270 maunds, and into the districts of Oudh 1,631 maunds. 

During September ricy was the most important staple, but tho 
traffic in jute was almost as large as the traffic in rice. Both exceeded 
15 lakhs of maunds. Tn October jute assumes the first place with 
10,81,436 maunds. Tho priiuiipal exporting districts are Furreedpore 
2,36,001 maunds, Dacca 2,11,002 maunds, Mymensingh 1,63,553 
maunds, Pubna 1 ,5 1 ,283 maunds. Tlie large exportations from Furreod- 
pore wore not exponted, and seem to demand some explanation. The 
importations havo been mostly into Calcutta (6,41,291 maunds), into 
fierajgunge in Pubna (1,76,504 maunds), and into Naraingunge in 
Dacca (1,00,916 maunds). The Serajgungo and Naraingunge imports 
or© re-exported to Calcutta. 

Theaioxt principal staple is fuel and firewood, 6,0(),909 maunds, 
derived chiefly from tlie Sundorbuns within the two districts of 24-Por- 
gunnahs (3,24,756 maunds) and Jessore (2,16,370 maunds), and 
consigned mostly into tho suburbs of Calcutta (3,93,401 maunds), 
Hoogly with Ijfowrah (82,093 maunds), and Jessore (6!), 868 maunds). 
Fuel and firewood are among tho few articles of traffic in whi<?h an 
inoreaso, although a small one, is observable in October. Tho quantity 
of ooal and coke amounts to 1,99,719 maunds, of which 1,66,483 maunds 
W'ere despatched from Howrah, and were mostly ooiuigncd to tho 
24-Porguunahs (74,258 maunds), Dacca (38,001 maunds), and Backer- 
gunge (37,225 maunds). 

Tho total of rice is 5,99,052 maunds, shipped mostly from Batjker- 
gunge (1,74,805 maunds), Diungeporo (86,001 maunds), Bogra (48,466 
mauudfl), Noakholly (31,205 maunds), maunds), and 

Dacca (24,326 maunds), and principally destined for Calcutta (2,67,609 
maunds), Hooghly with Howrah (88,819 maunds), and the 24-Per- 

S innahs (53,117 maunds). Tho registered importation of rice into tho 
char districts amounts to 86,3(i9 maunds in October, against only 
48,984 maunds in September. It is in rice that the dooreaso of traffic 
is most noticeablo, falling from 15 i to 6 lakhs. 

The total of paddy amounts to 3,01,156 maunds, of which tho 
greatest quantity was sliipped from Mymonsingli (96,385 maunds), 
Midnapore (70,667 maunds), Jessore (16,452 maunds), and Dacca 
(1 4,097 maunds); and was consigned to Dacca (81,178 maunds), 
Midnaporo (30,230 maunds), Hooghly with Howrah (35,778 maunds), 
Calcutta (30,559 maunds), and Pubna (30,524 itfauuds). This traffic 
in paddy or unhuskod rice is larger than might have been expected. 

Tho total of salt is 4,85,547 maunds, of which almost tho 
whole, amounting to 3,10,798 maunds, was sent from Oalontta. 
Hooghly despat cht'd 51,685 maunds. Tho largest supplios were 
sent to Mymensingh (80,047 maunds), Dacca (43,122 maunds), 
Midnapore (27,867 maunds), and B^jsliahyo (26,289 mafinds). Tho 
large accreaso of salt consignments irom lOJ lakhs in September to 
4J lakhs in October is not easily explained, but it appears probable 
that the amount registered for Sopt(*mbor represents a total as tnuoh 
above the average as tho total for October is unquestionably below the 
nverajp monthly exports. 

The aggregate quantity of oil-snods registered is 6,69,765 maunds. 
Almost tho whole of tliis quantity is composed of linseed (3,18,205 
maunds) and mustard (3,10,592 maunds). The whole of the linseed 
<*omcs from Bohar, Oudh, and the North-Western Provinces, about 
half the mustard seed comes from the Upper Provinces, and about half 
from Eastern Bengal ; rape seed Is included under the head of mustard 
seed. OU-seeds constitute the principal export traffic from the Upper 


Provinces, and it is remarkable that the traffio *sbould oontinue to be 
BO large. The fact is, as was explained last month, that the outturn of 
oil-seeds was last year exceedingly good. The principal exportations * 
of linseed are from Mozulforporo (67,216 maunds), Barqp- (46,355 
maunds,) Mongbyr (32,620 maunds), Patna 23,843 maunds), tho North- 
Western Provinces (58,923 maunds), and Oudh (51,696 maunds). 
One-half of the exports from the North-Western Provinces are from 
the district of Goruckpore, and one-half of the Oudh exports ore from 
Fyzabad. Mustard seed was for the most part derived from Mymensingh 
(54,369 maunds), Pubna <27,496 maunds), Moorshedabad (14,520 
maunds), Purneah (47,516 maunds), Mozufferpore (23,499 maunds), 
Bhagulpore (20,526 maunds), and Assam (42,763 mannds). About half 
of the consignments of oil-seeds are made to Calcutta; Hooghly with 
Howrah received 17,988 maunds, and Dacca 20,277 maunds. 

The total of wheat is 1,93,773 maunds, derived from Behar 
(97,952 maunds), Bengal (35,5.35 maunds), North-Western Proviuoes 
(51,376 maunds), and Oudh (8,800 maunds), and destined chiefly for 
Calcutta (1,14,789 maunds), Patna (22,960 maunds), Barun (15,043 
maunds), Mozulferpore (6,720 maunds), Hooghly ivith Howrah (5,683 
maundsb and Bonthal Pergunnahs (5,498 maunds). Pulses and gram 
amount flo 2,28,951 maunds, exported mostly from Bengal (1,30,874 
maunds), and from Behar (87,796 maunds). In Bengal the noticeable 
exporting districts are Nuddoa (41,275 maunds), Moorshedabad (19,299 
maunds), Calcutta (10,387 maunds), and Bajshahye (8,864 maunds) ; 
and in Behar tho exporting districts arq Patna (40,547 maunds) and 
Mongbyr (27,988 maunds). Tho importations ore almost entirely into 
Bengal. Calcutta alone received 1,23,685 maundk. Other oereals, such as 
maize and millets, make up a total of 1,26,611 maunds, of which 64,076 
maunds wore consigned from Behar, 64,707 maunds from the North- 
Western Provinces. Tho North-Western Provinces exports were 
entirely consigned to Bevel gunge in Sarun, and tho Behar e^orts 
were to a gieat extent reoonsignod to other places ifli tibiS Behar 
province, 32,000 maunds only wore sent to (Jaloutta. ^ ^ . 

The following statement will show the registered quantitisi^f food- 
grains sent in to and exported from Bohar during the mouth :-r- 

Import!. Bxiiwtl. 

53.657 97;958 


Wheat... 

PiilscR and grain 
Kieo 

Paddy ... 

Olhor cereali 


24.011 

86.869 

11.687 

79.802 


87.796 

80.084 

8,977 

64,076 


Total 


255.426 283.889 


All the districts of tho Bhagulpore os well as of the Patna Divifion 
are inoluded as belongii g to the Behar provinoo. The imports of rice 
and paddy come from Bengal, the imports of other food-grains come 
from tho North-Western Provinces. Almost tho whole of the exports 
are sent to Calcutta.^ It will bo observed that the aggregate traffic 
of ibe whole mouth is inconsiderable. 

The total of lime and limestone registered is 1,41,165 maunds, 
derived from Sylbet (1,07,493 maunds), and destined for Calcutta (81,625 
maunds) and the 24-Pergiinnah8 (12,830 maunds). 

The total exports of sugar, unrefined, amount to 1,58,014 maunds, 
of which 42,367 maunds were consigned from Jessore, 15,410 maunds 
from the 21-Porguunidis, 13,512 maunds from Funre^pore, and 
54,705 maunds from the North-Western Provinces. ^The importatiotis 
are cliiefly into Dacca (22,978 maunds), into Maldan (21,060 maunds), 
into the 24-Pergunnahs (13,827 mafinds), into Pubna (11,879 maunds), 
into Bliagulpore (14,746 maunds), and into Patna (12,411 mauncte). 

The export of tobacco amounts to 1,11,782 maunds, of which 
84,411 maunds were sent away from Bengal, the princ^al exporting 
districts being Bungpore (39,936 maunds), Coooh Behar (11,518 
maunds), and Pubna (7,800 maunds), and 26,473 maunds from Behar, 
the chief exporting districts being Mozufferpore (10,135 maunds) and 
Purnotdi (9,697 maunds). The importations are into Furreedporo 
(20,823 maunds), into Dacca (19,947 maunds), into Calcutta (11,814 
maunds), into P^ibna (8,851 maunds), into JessorM^^^^ maunds), 
into Assam (2,639 maunds), and into the North-Western Provinces 
(3,319 maunds). 

Class II comprises animals and articles consigned by tale, of 
which it is convenient that the number only ahould be regis* 
tered. Under this class the supply of hay and straw takes in 
October the tost,, place.* The total registered is 2,239,687 bundles, 
of which Hooghly sent 581,400 bundles, Nuddea .626,420 bundles, the 
24-rergunnidi8 258,460 bundles, Pubna 307,000 bundles, ^ Midnapore 
215,840 bundles, and Purneah 200,000 bundles^ This suwly 
sent into Hooghly 567,820 bundles, into Qaleutta 582,400 bunolesi in^ 
Furreedpore .29^133 bundles^ qnd into the Sontbal Peigunnw 
200,000 bundles. During September theeupnly was only ebout six 
of bundles, almost all registexad as froxa Nud^a to Oalontta« Tb9 
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ji*. TUte. Statistical R©ix>rter. ill 

RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. II.— EXPORTS. 


Statement showing the total quantity of each staple of traffic registered during the month of October 1875. 





Total Exfobts tbox 




t t .!~zrr 



Total Exports iWbu 


















A 

DiBCHirxioir ot Goods. 





i. 



g 

H 

DasoMiFTioir or Goons. 





... 


o 

O.T. 

H 

H 


t 

1 

I' 

£ 

i 

6 

e 

V 

< 


1 

o 

■^1 

i' 

0 

w 

◄ 

M 

O 


bL 

£ 

W 

69 

1 

1 

6 

i 

< 


M 

tJ 

a 

O 

O'f 

'll 

5* 

o 

2 

04 

C 

Class 1. 

Mdiv 

Mds. 

Md* 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mde. 

Mds. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mde 

. Mds. 

Mds. 

M(L 

. Mdi 

). Mds. 

I. Cosliiidcjke 

1,96,78 

2 20 

8 ... 

1,26 

6 2,61 

4 ... 

... 

1,99.710 

34. Opium 


1 





... 

1 

S. Cotton 

9,10 

3 1,23 

0 

38 

6 28 

... 

... 

11,002 

36. Salt (alimentary) 

4.38,01 

3 47,37 

1 ... 


1‘ 

JO ... 


4,66,547 

$. Ditto twist (KiiiTe) .. 

« 

0. 

0 ... 


1 

2 ... 

... 

82 

36. Saltpetre 


03,05 

0 ... 


7: 

V) ... 


64,425 

4. Ditto (Baropsan] 

8,77 

7 

... 




• a* 

Q,717 

.37. Other t'llino aiihManr'Of^ 









6. Chemiesls and medicine 

s 2,16 

i 2,31 

0 ... 


4 

9 ... 


4,620 

(as kli-.ii, ftKjjereb, At* 

* J,0'J 

9 37,00 

0 ... 


11,26 

7 ... 


49,009 

6. Intoxicating droffHothe 

r 







38. .Spice.4 and condinionts 

47,03 

M 6,40 

8 ... 

el5 

3 1,56 

4 ... 


60,123 

tlian ooiiim (bhang 

18 








39. Sugar, refluml (mUri 




• 





ganjsi otinraa, Ac.) .. 



... 




... 

... 

181 

cliiui, khuii(l) 

23,6>' 

8 4,84 

1 ... 


65,11 

5 6 

0 ... 

83,607 

7. Dyas other tlisn indigo 









40. Sugar, unrefined fgur 









•tiflh ss~ 

Magenta 


••• 

... 

0 

4 



64 

rab, vUtr.!) 

03,22 

K 7,86 

1 ... 

3o< 

L> 64,70 

5 l,9i' 

D 2 

K 1,68.014 

Safflower 

01 








98 

41. T.a 


l.M 

1 ... 



... 


1,1U 

Lsc-dye 

• 



71 

0 



716 

42. Tobacco 

81.41 

20,47. 

t ... 

4 

) 46 

8 

... 

1,11,762 

* Rsd>wood 

40( 

2,001 

3 ... 





2,408 

4.S. Liquor 

C5‘. 



2 

1 

... 

... 

676 

Rod-lead 





2i 



26 

44. Miacellaiii'ous 

88.28t 

13.09‘ 

... 



) B 

18 

1,02,616 

Rad-eartU ' 

17fl 






176 

Total 

39,(13, 75- 

10,35,415 

10( 

J 2,01,8(4 

.3,HO,:U( 

71,03C 

74( 

>56,69,071 

8a. Indigo seed 

1,180 

U 

... 



eoe 


1,104 

Class II. 









0. Betelnnts 

78,887 

28f 

• •e 

40C 




74,517 

1. Animals (to be speci* 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

10. Fuel and Srewood 

6,72,278 

26,146 

... 

6( 

2,43fi 



6,' >0,900 

fiwl)~ 









11. Fruits, dried 

18. Ditto, freab, and vege* 

7,081 


•91 

631 




7,602 

Cows 

Huflalose 

77 

43 


... 




... 

77 

43 

tables 

90,874 

18,601 

... 

31,67o 

17( 



77,710 

Guats 

7,276 

1,128 

... 






... 

6,108 

13. Wheat 

86.63a 

97.952 

... 

10 

61.376 

8,800 

UK) 

1,03,773 

Sheep 

301 








301 

U. PuUea and gram ... 

1,30,874 

87,796 

... 

88 

0,898 

260 

95 

2,28,951 

Fowls 

37,772 


... 





37,772 

15. Rios 

6,11,868 

30,034 

... 

1,666 

64,621 

1,1»60 

2o 

6,00,962 

Till keys 

2CK> 






... 

... 

200 

16. Paddy 

9,83,630 

3,977 


9,1 FO 

2,28 

2,l7u 

... 

.3, 01, 160 

Tortoise 

360 


... 



... 

... 

. 3:o 

17. Other osrsals 

4,260 

04,076 

... 


64,707 

2,640 

28 

1,25,611 

3. Timber 

2.>,291 

J,o7o 

... 

67,070 

2,173 

4(10 

.. ! 

80.610 

18. Gunss and resins 

60 

i: 

... 

7a 

rj 

... 

... 

1G4 

3 Bamboos 

1(4,031 

4,856 


4,140 


... 

j 

113,320 

19. Jute and other raw fibres 

10,68,146 

0,908 


6,327 

6 

60 

... 

10,81,436 

4. Cocoauuts 

07.3,273 

47,123 



1,872 

... 

i 

722,203 

K). Fibre«, manufactures of 









Gunny bags 

95,314 

109,840 






20^,164 

(as ropes, sacking, Ac.) 

10,369 

4,823 

... 

. ... 

00 

... 

... 

16,262 





1 

11. Silk, raw 








Hay and struw in 







1 


032 

4 

... 



... 

... 

636 

buiidlfS 

:V)37,8ir, 

200,0 /I) 


1,872 



.. 1: 

\!:2 .9,087 

a- Hides 

6,648 

4,08; 


22(' 

3,100 

650 

... 

14,10) 

Bricks 

lO.COo 




.. 



IO,tjOO 

Horns 

166 

291 

* "J 



10 

... 

460 

Canes 

OU 


... 




i 

... j 

Oil 

16. Iron and its mnnufi^ 
lures efr 

13,031 

3,409 


8 

262 



17,610 

MiRcellaueous 

111,153 

119,001 

... 

10,0,10 

18.00^ 



207,012 

15. Copper and brass and 





Class IIL 









their manufactures 

0,043 

336 

... 

01 

76 

... 

... 

7,116 

lie. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

16. Ollier metals and their 









1. Leather and its rnanu* 
















fuctuivs 

26,912 

1,820 


4,000 

1,78" 



35,012 

manufactures 

. 900 

415 

... 



... 


681 





'7. Lime and limestone ... 









3. WooUrn mauufaoturos 

2,050 

18,752 



H(i 



21,182 

33,187 

486 


1,07,403 


... 

... 

1,41,106 






0 gs« 








3. Silk manuracturcs 

1,855 




1,60" 



3,356 

“• Sum* 

»• 8bdl.U 

10,187 

1,17,728 

lOo 


2,115 

... 

... 

1, .SO, 130 

4r. Cotton (Furopeaii) iiia> 


. 







96 

161 

... 

238 

49 


... 

474 

nulactures 

5,10,802 

1,70,483 


3i) 




0,00,376 

0. 8(i(sl[.)is 



43 

... 

230 


... 


273 

6. Cotton (Native) manu* 









'• O''.* 








• 

fauturci 

62,160 

33,01 (• 



38,800 



1,34,025 

1,297 

4,270 

... 

60 

310 

... 

180 

6,077 

G. Miscdhingoat Nativn 

a 




“• Oil ~ 





26,266 

140 

... 

220 

61 

... 

... 

26,679 

gouda 

2,31,963 

0.877 

... 

9,'529 

2,900 

... 


i?,61,075 

3. Oi|.M.d._ 





1 




7. MhiroUaneous European 
goods 

2,747 

1,021 






3,766 

I.ilUM.d 

11,101 1 

,90,427 



68,923 ( 

il.600 

» 

108 2 

),18,2<*6 

Miscelhinoout Euro* 








* 

8irg(j.li 

. 148 


... 



... 

148 

pcan aod Native 
# goods ... ..r 

64,170 


... 



... 


04,170 

... ... 

1^488 

01 

... 

46 

£81 

... 

... 

6,380 

1 oiton manufactures 









l‘«*Urd 1 

1,^897 1 

.98,400 

... 

49,703 

8,44t 

... 

... 1 

1,10,609 

(Kuropoan aud 

Native) J 

1,93,30^ 


... 

245 


s«* 

... 1 

,23,646 

0*Mor ■ ... 


».U4 

... 



1.1 - 

935 

... 

11,318 

Misolllaneone 


1J)66 

... 

175 

1,460 



9,700 

... ; ..., ; 


1%088 

... 

.**' V* 

tfiSiS 

MIC 1 

••* 


Total ... li 

7,26,691 1 

B,48jB98 

••• 

14, 79 

46,501 

... 


1,30,110 









1 
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Jan. 1876.^ The Statistical Reporter. 
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The Statistical Iilep6rt6>2*J 


lllVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. IV.— EXPORTS. 


Diiaikd Kfa/rninil sfioiring the Exports from the several Districts of BEHAR during October 1876. 








Namii Of PisTRicr. 








l*I.8Cllli*T101T Of tloODB. 

Patna. 

Cya. 

Shnliubad. 

Mozufferpore. 

Duibliunga. 

Surun. 

Chninpiiruii. 

Mongliyr. 

Uhagulpnre. 

Purueah. 

Sonthal 

Pergtinimlia. 

Total. 


Clash. I. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

MtU. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

]. 

Coal nnd ivko 

lOH 








100 

• 


208 

B. 

(^tton 

1.033 



26 



■ 80 


66 

20 

... 


1,2*30 

8. 

jMtt.) twiNt (Niittvf) 

13 



11 


0 






.30 

r». 

CluMiiH-.tli' ftiid .. 

2,101 

27 


70 


18 




dO 



8,319 

7. 

])}r8othLn tli.'ui sucli 













I{imI-woo(1 

270 



1,682 





GO 



2,003 

fi/T 

sei'd .. 







i 



14 


14 

0. 

JtoIrlinitM ... 

128 







6 



60 


47 

230 

10. 

Ktn.*! and fin wt)<)d 

l.OnO 



18,090 


6,651 



280 

830 


245 

20,146 

12. 

FmitH, tVcali, and vu.i<‘(ubl(‘fi 

9.8K3 



7,079 


1B3 

1,029 


f,0 

761 


19,601 

13. 

Wheat 

•ll,70.> 


7,328 

732 


U.3-4 

25,702 

23,9.1.3 

13,993 

6 

97.962 

14 

)*uKr« liiid ^iQtn 

• 4n.ol7 

100 

9,701 

747 


4,.TH 

60 

27,9H8 

1,210 

2,893 

140 

87,706 

16. 

Uu'o 

10,690 


105 



13,307 

l.nfil 

200 


16* 

6,341 

276 

3 >,0.11 

10. 

Paddy 

.370 

... I. 


... 


726 


214 

l,6il 

37 

8,977 

17. 

(JliuT n'fniU 

ltb07t) 

1(K) 

22,003 

I,.j57 

. ... 

1 l,(Mt2 

.301 

6G3 

4,33>: 

1,080 

848 

64,076 

IB 

(iuii)«( uiid r«'Kinq 

0 







11 


17 

19. 

.Intt* and otln r raw fihteft 

77 



10 






0.816 


6,0od 

20. 

Fibres, inaMiiliictin'. n ol* (us 













ropes, H.ickin^,&i',) 

40 



t** 


10 





4,773 



4,82.3 

21. 

luw 

4 

... 











...... 


4 

22. 

llnles ... 

2(H1 




2,180 


0.'8 

1,0,38 



630 

100 


4,t3H2 


Ilontg 




255 



... 


26 

10 

. ... 

2!)1 


Iron, nnd ils iiiHnuraotun a 

3,014 


128 

11 


170 




80 



8,409 

* 

Copper and biaHn, uud tbeiv 













uiKiint'iirtnirK . . 

Othnr tiietaN, and tlieii 

181 




30 


1 



123 



836 

iiianufai'tiiiTa 

413 



2 









416 

27. 

Lime and Uinebtunv 

220 





... 

6 





260 

4H6 

28. 

Stone 









1,17,728 




1,17,728 

29. 

Shell Inc 

no 






46 





101 

80. 

Slick-Ue 








ttr Tt* 

*7 


10 

43 

Bl 

(Iheo 

321 

72 

80 

2,034 

#•. 

28 


964 

‘ 402 

365 


4,27** 

32. 

Oil 

135 





sst 

3 


8 


146 

33. 

Oilseeds.— 













Liniiocd 

n3,8‘W 

200 

12,817 

67,210 


40,366 

9«3 

32,620 

6,081 

6,302 


1,08,4 >7 


Teel 

10 

... 



**. .. 


9 

42 


tn 


Mustard 

10.231 




23,499 

210 

4.106 

1,140 

16,111 

20,526 

47,610 

2 

1,23,400 


Castor 

2,H08 


20 

2.931 


1,35*0 

5 

902 

981 

74 


9, 111 


Poppy 

wa 

76 

320 

7,0 IH 


7,102 

212 

3,273 




’" r67 

19,0J8 

86. 

Suit (s^imenturv) 

40,1 10 





0.102 

... 


456 


47,374 

art. 

Salt pel re 

2.>0 



.3tl.S8i 



21,4H.t 

2,0.36 





63,«o0 

37. 

Other Sulim* sub-tiuircH (im 

0,o‘j8 


’0<'8 

22,717 

. ... 

4,6O0 

200 

7 



...... 

87,0l>6 


klmri, »u)jetc)i, A'c.) 









• 6,408 

88. 

Spices aud eoiidiin.'iitti 

4,014 


21 ' 

808 

.. 

721 

237 

186 

202 

200 

e 

39. 

SnK;ur, reriiied (utihi'i, chini 

1,003 


937 



2,li5 

... ... 

3. 

0 



lii 

4,H4I 


khund) 











7,853 

40. 

Snifiir, iiurediud (K*>r, mb, 

1,977 


2,570 

13 


3,098 



196 



...... 


aIiiiii) ,,, 












41. 

Tea 









1,111 




1,144 

42. 

T«dtaico 

2.010 



99 ' 

10,136 

4HH 

16 


8,119 

y, 

0,697 

6 

26.474 

4i. 

Mii»cvllwncoua 

^ 0.806 


i 

2,008 

00 

731 

874 

SOI 

968 

478 

760 

13,' 97 

1 


Total 

2,00,110 

674 

1 60.013 1 

! i 

1 

1 2,ii,;ho 

7HvH 

I 

! 1,61,837 


1,13,748 

1,78,919 

1,01,998 

3,412 

10,36,417 : 


Class II. 

1 No. 

Ko. 

i 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1. 

Anlnuili— 

1 









s 


1.126 


ilorttn 

4 



1,123 



1 


...... 




Timber 

461 



1 72 


63-t 


12 



*’■ 492 


.3. 

It.tmb'iiM 

Ouo 



924 


2,360 




”488 

4.-66 

47,123 

4. 

Coioftimts ... 

4o.rtJ 1 


850 

loO 

... . 




’6,600 


60 


Cunnvbnc* 

61,211 


8,700 

2H,225 

661 



10 

78, **80 


•“ 169.^4‘'• 

200,' to 


niulNtuiw III biiiidles ... 



... 






200, (*00 

459 


Mu>v'elliiui\>u>. 

67,061 

1 


’’ ’r>u 

63,856 

4.5 

6,501 


766 

’267 


119,061 


('lash hi 

l!s. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ka. 

Us. 

Us. 

Ua. 

Ra. 

Ri. 

Ri. 

1 

1 

Rf. 

Ba. 

1. 

lifuther aud it.*! inunufao- 


« ^ 










1,890 

18,762 


\uTei 

400 


1 .420 










2. 

WwtlleQ inttiiufiie**u’pa 

3,. 3 70 

3,950 

11,132 










4. 

Cotluii (Kui'vipouii) m.imif.ic- 

tuics 

1,71,928 

1 

I 

*' 


... .« 


1,680 


8,976 

1,79,433 

6. 

Cotton (Nat IN e) iiiiiiiur.ic- 









• 


38.616 

0.877 


tniea 

Oo7.3 

1.6' '0 

1 

. 23,090 

1,617 







ii# 

... 

A. 

•M n«cellaneo«H N.itive uo^ida 

630 ! 

205 


’ 6,277 


317 

00 

16 

7. 

MiNccIlniieoua Kui «>peiiii 



. 




1 





1,021 

j,n66 


gooJs 

1,021 1 













MlaccUaDoovs 

310 

1 

1 

476 


! 


250 









1 













Total ... 

1,87,102 

6.160 

37,317 

1,81:1 


6,277 

S60 

817 i 

1,640 

1 

418 

8,990 



\ 









! 
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RIVEK TRAP^-IO STATEMENT No. Y.-EXPOllTS. 


Bcfaiied statement shorn ng the Eitports from the several districts of 
ORISSA and ASSAM during Ortoher 1875. 


NaMKA op KXI'OKTINO DlsrUICTS. 



Description of Goods. 


i 

d 

P 




.i 

Total. 


« 

8 

s. 

i 

a 

h 

e 

J 

0 

JS 

.S 

3 

0 






•i 

0 

Vs 


^ % 

w 

c 

a 

- 



('LASS 1. • 

Mds. 

MiU. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

IMs. 

Mdi. 

MiIh, 

Md.H. 

Mda. 

1. 

Coal and coke 


20 




1.216 



1.2('.5 

.> 

Cotbm 


.SRit 







.180 

7. 

lives (dher than indigo, siioh as— 











Magenta 

... 

(14 


... 


• 


... 

01 


Lac-d.T0 

... 

71(1 







710 

9. 

Knlulniits 



... 

.. 


•too 



4<i0 

10. 

Fuel and flrowood 



... 

... 




60 

AO 

11. 

Fruits, dried 

... 





.Ml 

... 


.Vtl 

12. 

inttn. fri'sh. and vegetables 

.. 

.... . 

... 


•• i 

1! 31. .V/ 5 

... 


RliriT.** 

i.r 

Wheat • 


10 

.. 



.. .. 



to 

li 

Fulsos and gram 




... 



3S 


31 

1.6. 

Rieo 


616 




015 

Idli 


l.AOO 

M 

Frtddy 

... 

70 

... 

... 


0.110 



IMS'! 

IS. 

Giiiua and resins 




1.. 



76 


7.1 

10. 

Jnto and other raw llbres 


3..N63 




2.474 



0,3-7 

22. 

Hides 


... . 




00 

ioo 


220 

21. 

Imii and its ninnufaftiires 


... . 

... 

... 

... 


8 


8 

25. 

C«>ppar and brass and their 











manufaci ures 


u 

60 


... 




01 

17. 

I.iuie and Idnioetono 






107.103 



107,tO3 

28. 

KUillo 

100 

.... 

... 


... 





1«0 

id. 

RhnlUbiO 

... 

• 222 

... 


. 

IQ 



2.18 

20. 

8tick>laa 

... 

210 

... 

... 





2.10 

St. 

(iheo 






(io 



00 

S2. 

Oil ... 

... 

‘"221 

... 




"5 


220 

21. 

Oil-seedi- 











Tool 

... 





460 1 



450 


Mustard 


37,01M 

5,i36 

100 


510 



42,70.1 

IS. 

Bplees and ooiidlipents 

... 

163 

... 






163 

«). 

Bugar, unroAiicd (gur.^rab. sbira) 


.... 

... 



800 



.100 

4*. 

Tobacco 


400 


... 





m) 

iS. 

hiquur 




... 




- 


•A4 


Total 

100 

4.'l,389 

|5,1H5 

100 


156.1(10 

410 

60 

204.000 


ClASI 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

N<». 

' No. 

No. 

No. 

2. 

Tinilier 


42,421 

... 

... 


16.2.66 


... 

67.070 

1. 

Hambooe 

... 

.140 


... 

... 

4.100 


... 

4,440 


Hay and sirair 


1.872 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1.172 


Miseeliaiiouui 

... 



... 


lOjlilO 

30 

... 

lO.OJiO 


OLiat in. 

Bs. 

Ea. 

I Ri. 

Rn. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rtf. 

Rs. 

1. 

lAMither and its manufootures ... 

■ 1. 

' • 

... 

... 


4,600 



4,600 

4. 

Cotton (Buropeaii) uanuAioturos 

... 

80 

... 

, , 





;w 

a. 

M iseollaiieotia Native goods 


8.211 

... 


200 

6, 528 

.100 

... 

0,320 


Miscellaneoua 



25 


160 





175 


Colton mnnufketurea (European' 











and Native) 

... 

.. .. 


... 


246 



1 246 


Total ... 


8,241 

26 j ... 

360 

10,273 1 

300 

... 

14.270 


BIYER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. VI.-]'LXPORTS. 


Detailed statement showing the Exports from the scrernl districts of th 
NORTH’-WESXEUN PROVINCES during Ortoher 1875. 


l)*8CttiPTJo» Of Goods. 


Cuksti I. 

i. ('(ml and ook« 

-. Cotton 

y Idtto twist (Native) 

•V ChoniiCMls naU luedi* 
ciiies, 

iJ.T<s Other than 
1)1(1 Iffo, «iich ae— 

Rod lead 

Fuel and fth>wood 
«• Fruitii, fposli, and 
1, „Wtable*. 

Wheat 

♦. PulHea and gram ... 

‘5. Ilioe 

1«. Faildy 

|7- Otlioi cereals 
IJJ. Gums and rokins . . 

Jute and otlior raw 
^ flhrci, 

Fihroa, mnnuractu) 

(d (an ropes, aaek- 
. iug. *0.) 

Hide* ... 

” iMiiand its mat)u< 

, focturea I 

-5 CopfHsrandbiawaiidl 
„ ">«ir matin raothres. 

atone .. 

5- Nholl.lao 

!i g!r 

Gij. seeds— . 
itinseed 
Teel 

Mustard 
^tor 




Namm op Uistrict. 


I 

Mds. 


A 

Mds. 


675 475 IMIS 


MdalMds 


.120 


l« 


Mda. Mda. 

m\ 


2,ono| 


1,330' 

■"bI 


857 

160 


iOO 


1.0()O| 

83 


8,155 


Mdk. 


.a 

o 


a 

1 

S 


Mds. I aids. I aid.-!. 


283, 

12 . 

40! 


170 

i,o7o; 

4,'.'80 

1,073! 


00 

U70 

2*7 

516 

*140 

2 


90| 18.^ 

748 


2.485 


46,1.30 

1,207 

61,281 

2.286 

6I,i2 


1,80.6 


100 , 

16] 

24.888 

6»76d 

11? 

8,157 


Tort 


Mdi 

2..6 


876 

l(Ki 


226 


8.160 

‘180 


Detailed s/atemeiil ghruriiuj the Exports from the secerat distriets of the 

NOltrn-WESTEHN PROVINCES durimj October 1870.— 
(Coulinued.) 


Nam« op DisruKT. 







— 



— 




DBsCRirriON op Goons. 

6 

1 

A 

1 

i 

a 

3 

ja 

1 

j 

t 

a 

z 

a 

.34 

0 


Total. 


eS 

0 

■3 

i 

■-i 

I 

•n 

g 

< 

a 


1 

e 

j 

» 


('LASH l. ^iCoHlinufd.J 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds. 

61 ds. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

3.1. .(^alt (alimentary) 








1.10 



MO 

30. Salf|>etro 





776 






776 

•17. Other .HaUtio sub- 





1,626 

. 

260 

0,351 

126 


11,267 

KlttneoH (x.H Ithori. 












hJijjiTcIi, Ac ) 












.18. Spiees ami eomli- 






1.5 


287 

1.202 


1.604 

iiicnl'*. 












30. Snirnr. reliniM] (misri. 

... 




6,012 


.. 

29. 20.- 

20,W8 


66,115 

eliiiii, khiiiiii.) 












40. Sugar, niiC(>(liieil 





0,176 



2.1,07.1 

21,730 

26 

64.705 

(giir, rah, Hliira.) 












42. Tiibaeeu 





26 

. 


44.1 

. 


408 

41. MnieidloiieouM 





... 

40(1 



640 


940 

Total 

675 

600 

14.0.61 

10 


7.12.1 


HO. 11:4 

2.30, 402 

.1,H1.5 

.1,10,311 

Class II. 

No. 

No. 

^ No. 

>0. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. , 

No. 

No. 

No. 

2. Timber 





... 




2.17J 


2.171 

4. (‘••eonnuts 








2,<tOO 



2.000 

^linecllaiiooiis 

'* 1 

1 




1 1. 1.(57 .1 

2,0.{2 

2,015.; 

1 


18.008 

Class III. 

Us. 

Ri. 

Its. 

Us. 

Rj). 

Us. 

Us. 

lln. 

Us. 

Bs. 

Us. 

1. Leather and its 








1.7H0 



1,780 

iiiaiiiifneturoH. 

... 1 











2. WiHilUm tuanufac* 





... 



8b 



50 

tiircM. 












,1. Silk inannfnetnres 




... 


,, 


1..6(MI 



1.500 

6. Cotton (Native) 




... 

2.;ioo 

... 

3,00(1 

33.6IW) 



8H.H05 

iiiniinfnctnres. 












0. Mi.scellau«uus Native 





... 

... 


000 

2,31Ut 


2,000 

gotnls. 

Miseellanoous ... 




... 


... 

... 

1,400 


... 

1,400 

Total 

•• 




2, .'UNI 


1 3,000 

38.901 

1 2.300 


4A.C0L 


lUVEU TUAFFIC STATEMENT No. VIL— EXTOBTS. 

Detailed statement showing the Exports from the several districts of OUDU 
. during the month of October J(S75. 


DR.SCKII'TIOH op l.’OOPS. 


Class I. 

ri. Whent 

14. I'lilsrs and Krnrn 

M). IHro ... 

10 I'Mihly 

17 Otin r Ori’iiU 
i;), .Ii»a- and otlu r raw librcN 
22. Ilid.s 

•2:i. IloniH 

83. inl-N'oilH- 

LniNfcd 

Cin-t V 

piippy 

SO. Snpnr, rcllin'd (iiii*iri, cliin}, khund) 

40. Siooir, unrollot’d (nur, i-Jin, slma) . 

4t. Mi-M-vllancouH 

Total 

CLiHB II. 

2. Timber ... 


Na^ib op DJhTKICT. 


i 

2! 

a 

1 

4 

«i 

Total. 

M 

b 

a 

1 

i4 

n 

A 

a 



A 

. 


0 



.Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

msc 

Mds. 

1.201) 

1,2 1'l 

l.:'.2.5 

1..140 

3.006 

H.soo 


2.60 



260 


326 

1,270 

2.60 

116 

I.OtUi 

0 ('m) 


725 

loil 

.176 

2.17.6 


126 

i.:i7.> 

loo 

7l«J 

2,640 

60 



.. 


60 



405 

.60 

36 

650 



10 



10 

1,975 

11,92:. 

27,t.60 

I 5..676 

4.603 

.11. (('Ml 



1 2';5 


... .. 

235 


11.6 

1 l.L’O 

j '**225 

3.60 

1,810 


.60 




60 



l,9«m 



1.900 

! 


1 to 1 



to 

3,12 > , 

1 14,155 

.10..111 

] 7,(510 

9.976 

71,930 

\e. 

Nu. 

No. 

i No. . 

No. 

Nu. 

40IJ 



! . 


400 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT Ni.. 


Vril.-EXPORTS. 


' E-rporta J'rom maperifted plaeea durinii Hu mouth &f Oelobcr 1875. 


l)j£BCHlPtION OP «OOO.S. 


TOlAt. 


. Class I. 

j;t. Whent 
1-1 I'nliK's and Grain 
15. Hi«c 

17. Ollier LVreula . • ’ 

III. (fhoo 
jj:i. Oil m-cds— 

Linsei'd .. 

40.* Sugar, unrcflnej Cs****! 

4t. MUccllaiiooui 


Total 


Mds. 

100 

95 

20 

21) 

m 

108 

28 

181 


7d0 


116 
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j»». 1876.] Tlie Statistical Reporter. 
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[Jan. 1870*. 


The Statistical Reportel^. 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. X.^IMrORTS. 


Statmcnt shonitiy (ho tofal quantity of each staple of t yaffle rryistirod duriny the mouth of Cvtohvr 1S75. 


Total iMroBTH. 


I>i:8CRIPlIOU OF GooIiB 

1 

U) 

c4 

i 

1, 

fit 

^ • a; 

x: 

o 

1 1 

A 1 

A 1 



c 

li 

C3 

.a 

a 

1 

< 


’V 

a 

O 

•* 

(4 

o 1 


Class I. 

Mda. 

Md.s. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1 

1 

Mds. 1 

1. 

Coal niid coltc ... 

1,98,880 

833 






1,99,710 

2. 

Cotton 

9,146 

1,851 

6 







Ditto twist 

(NatiTp) 

18 

• 

• 56 

2 



... 

6 

11,002 j 
82 1 

4. 

Ditto (Kuroponn) 

3,777 








3.777 ; 

6. 

6. 

Chrmirnls nml 

tnodii'inoB 
IntoxioHliiifr druf»H 
otiu>r than o})iuin 
(bhiing, 

rhurus, Sic.) ... 

3,670 

74 

826 

28 

79 

2) 



4,520 ; 

181 


I)yoi» oihcp than 
lndijfo, KuoU »» — 
8nllh)wor 

98 







9H !' 


Liu'-dyo . , 

710 






710 ij 


Kim1.wo(i(1 

153 

*2,216 


5 

31 


2,108 ;* 


Itc'dload 





25 



25 Ij 


Kcd-i'Hi'th 

26 

20 


13i» 



176 li 


MniJ'oiitn 

Kiniiui'hco 

6t 






61 i; 

8<i. 

Indigo seed 

1,180 

14 





1,194 

0. 

Dotclnuta 

06,080 

3,90 1 

4,512 

21 

... 


7-1,517 

10. 

Fuel nnd firewood 

5,71,272 

29,117 

620 



... 

0,(K),90U j! 

11. 

Fruits, dried 

7,530 

52 

10 




• 1* 

7,592 ;i 

1 

12. 

Ditto, fresh, nnd 
vegetables 

61,358 

15,421 

50 

881 



i 

77,710 1 

13. 

Wheat 

1,31,089 

1 

53,657 

783 

1 8,211 



1,93,773 1 

14 

rulsL'S and grain 

2,(»0, t73 

24,01 1 

4,306 

101 



2,28,951 1 

16. 

It ice ... 

4,80,969 

80, .369 

3,t500 

1 

1 23,005 

1 


5,99,962 

16. 

Faddy 

2,89.375 

1 

11,587 


29 1 

1 


3,01,156 1, 

17. 

()lher e<Triils .. 

1 

l\oXu\ 

j 79,802 

' 995 

9,11" 



1,25,611 1 

18. 

Gums and resins 

135 

29 



... 


164 ! 

19. 

Jiito niul otiier 
raw fibres 

10,80,141 

861 

106 

22 

1 


10,81,130 . 

20. 

Fii»res, niaimfae- 
tnrea of (iis 
ropes, siiehing, 
Sic.) 

12,9 '0 

2,002 


350 



16,252 i 

21. 

Silk, raw 

601 

10 


25 



1 

636 1 

22. 

Hides 


8,600 





1-1,100 1 

23. 

Horns 

188 

1 

1 

268 

1 





450 

24. 

Iron, nnd its 
nnimirai'tiires .. 

1 

j 

10 111 

1 

! 5,107 

l,005i 

1 989 

98 


17,610 

25. 

Copper and i)rass, 
and their uniini- 
fn el ores 

i 

6,533 

414 

123; 

16 



7,116 1 

26. 

Other metals, ami 
llieir inunufae 
tures 

26.t 

227 

• 

41 

150 


681 

27. 

Lim«» nnd lime- 
stone 

1,30,035 

480 


1.585 

5 


1,11,165 

28. 

Sluno 

1,25,455 

4,663 

12 




1,30,130 

29. 

Hhcdldac 

264 

202 


8 



474 

30 

Stick dao 

267 

16 





273 

31 

Ghee 

5,182 

883 

12 


... 

... 1 

6,077 

82. 

Oil 

• 

24,556 

68 

1,055 


... 

... 

25,679 




Total Imports 


Dbbcbiption op OOOT>q. 




6 

£ 



2 


• 

& 

U 

<4 

S 

$ 

uS 

i 

11 

0 

1 



a 

£ 

< 


o 


O 

33. 

Oil -seeds— 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdn. 

Mds. 


Linseed 

2,2 1 928 

92,610 


767 



3,18.205 


Teid 

5 23 t 

to ... 




5.280 


Mustard 

2,89.285 

19,580| 37 

1,690 



3,10,592 


Castt)r 

19,105 

913! 


... 


11,318 


F"ppy 

10.075 

8.(87 



60 

... 


21222 


.Soorg'Sijrt 

148 



... 


118 

34. 

Opium 





... 


1 

35. 

Suit (alimentnryj 

3.60,810 

73,751 

28.781 

22,021 


178 

4,86,517 

36. 

Saltpetre 

18,311 

46.111 




... 


64,125 

37. 

Ollier saline Riih- 




. 





stiinei'N (us khuri, 









Kayt;reh, &,e ) . 

23,465 

21.762 

636 

208 

711 

220 

49,993 

3H. 

Spices nml condi- 









men Is 

43,710 

8,091 

3.518 

688 

66 


66,123 

39. 

Sugar, refined 









(inisri, cdiini, 









khuml) 

61,348 

18..58.3 

766 


... 

... 

^83,697 

40. 

Sugar, unrefined 









(gur, rub, shir a) 

1,16, .871 

36,052 

6,588 



... 

... 

1,68,01 1 

41. 

Tea 

155 



989 

... 

... 

1,141 

12. 

Tobacco 

1,00,569 

4,915 

2 639 

3,319 

310 

... 

1,11,782 

43. 

I/ujuor 

676 




... 

... 

676 

41. 

Miscellaneous ... 

89,615 

12,065 

18 

663 

261 

... 

1,02,625 


Total 

48,43,382 

0,79,129 

59,2.57 

o 

n 

1,631 

^ 404 

56,69.071 


Clash II. 










No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Nc» 

No. 

No. 

1. 

Animals (to bo 









specified) 









Cows 

77 


.«> ... 



... 

... 

77 


Ilufi'aloes 

« 




... 


43 


Gouts 

7,275 

1,128 


r . ... 


... 

8,4413 


Sheep 

391 






... 

... 

.391 


Foivls 

37,772 




1 «•. 

... 

37,772 


Tortoise 

350i 



... 

... 

350 


Turkeys 

20 > 





... 

200 

2. 

Timber 

83,502 

2,889 


226 

! '** 

... 

86,610 

3. 

Ilamboos 

1,06,903 

6,192 

631 

600 


... 

: 1,13,329 

4. 

(?oronmits 

5,90,214 

60.82k’ 

29,825 

27,100 14,0(X) 


7,22.268 


Gunny -imps 

1,21,91 >9 

.50.210 


81,5.35 

2,500 

... 

2.65.15i 


Huy nnd straw ... 

20,39.(587 

2,00,000 




... 

22,39,687 


lirieks 

10,6' )0 




is 

,, 

10.6(H> 


Canes 

Oil 





... 

914 


Miscellaneous ... 

l.7i,a2i 

88.389 

2,000 

3,162 

3a,()io 

... 

2.97,913 


Class III. 

llB. 

Its. 

Rb. 

Hs. 

Ks. 

lU. 

Rs. 

1. 

Leather, and its 









manufuctures .. 

33,192 

1,720 

100 



... 

36,012 

2. 

Wi>ollen roannfac- 









lures 

13,005 

7,997 

100 

880 


... 

21.48’3 

3. 

Silk Timmiractures 

3,355 








... 

3,355 

4. 

Cotton (Kiiropean) 









in a mi fractures 

4,97,962 

99,531 

13,650 

21 790 


67,642 

6,90.375 

5. 

Cotton (Native) 









inamifactureB ... 

^ 91,577 

38,20s 

4,760] 




... 

1.34,0-6 

6. 

Miscellaneous 



1 






Native goods ... 

2,30,661 

13,868 

4,474 

2,072 


... 

2,61,076 

7. 

Miscellaneous 









Kiiropenii gooils* 

2,122 

1,008 

125j 

613 


... 

3,76*8 

8. 

Cotton munufao* 









•turos 

1,19,618 


4,000 



... 

1,23,548 


Miseellancous 









goods. 

64,179 





... 

6^4.179 

9. 

Miscollaneous ... 

1,221 

1,336 

14« 


... 

... 

2,700 











Total •«. 

10,06^22 

1,63,768 

27,243 

21,766 

r -- 

67,542 

18,30,119 


KIVEB TBimC STATKMUNT~No. XI.— IMPOBTS. 

Dttaikd slaiemeni showing the destination of traffic into the several Districts of BENGAL during October 1875 . 
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Tlie Statistioal Reportei*. 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XII.— IMPORTS. 

Detailed etatenunt showing the destination of traffic into the several Distriets of BEHAR during OctoJcf* 1876. 


DHOBtmOV Of OoODf. 


CXi488 I. 

CoaI And coko 

Cotton 

Ditto twiit (Nnlito) 
ChomicAlt nnd tnoilioinefl ... 
Iiikozionting drufjpii other 
thnn opium (bbung, ganja, 
churuA, Ac.) 

Dyea other than indigo, looh 
as— 

Red-wood 

Red-earth 

I. Indigo-aeed ... 

Retelnuts 

Knol and firewood 

Fruits, dried ... 

Ditto, freah, and vegotables ... 

Wheat 

Poises and gram 

Rice 

Paddy 

Other ceteali 

Gums aild reains 

Jute and other raw fibres ... 
Fibres, manuractnies of (as 
ropes, sacking, Ao.) 

Silk, raw - 

Uidea 

Horns 

Iron and Us manufaotnraa... 
Copper and brass and their 
manufactures. 

Other metals and their 
niannfactures. 

Lime and iimMtone 

Stone 

Shell-lac 

Stiok-lac 

Ghee 

Oil ..; 

Oil-seeds— 

Linseed 

Teel 

Mustard 

Castor 


Salt (afimentary) 

Saltpetre 

Other saline aubstanosa (as 
khori, a^ijereh, Ac.) 

Spices and condiments 
Sugar, refined (misri, ehioi, 
khund) 

Sugar, unrefined (gur, rab, 

Tobacco 

Miseellanaons 


Class 11. 


Animals— 

Goats 

Timber 

Bamboos 

Goroanuts ... 

Qonny-bags 

Hay and straw, in bundles 
Miscellaneous 


Cius III. 

Leather and Its manufim* 
turns. 

Woollen maaufiMtufis 
Cotton (Buropsan) mannihe* 
tsrae. 

Cotton (Hallfe) mhnufiifi- 
tirN. 

RieeeUuBasasNilife goods 
■laotHaaeous Inropcan 
tonda. 

Miaeellaneoas ... 
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LJan. 1876. 
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EIVER TllAFFIO STATEMENT No. XIII.— IMPORTS. 

Detailed daiement showing the destination of traffic into the smral districts 
of ASSA3f during October 1875. 


TfAMB OV niMTRICT. 


a. 

8 . 

e. 


0. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

18. 

14. 

10 . 

17. 

19. 
24. 

20 . 


sn. 

81. 

82. 

38, 


SR. 

89. 

40. 

48. 

44. 


8 . 

4. 


1 . 

2 . 

4. 

ft. 

A. 

7. 


DBSCStPTIOV Of OOODI. 


Class I. 




CJott^m twhk (Nnlivo) 

IntoxiRiitiiiR druK* other than opium 
(hhanir, ganja, rhurus, Ac.) 

|{(«telnuta 

Fuel and flr«wc»od 

FniUa, dric'il 

Dtlto, (roah. litid vogotablui 

Wheat 

Pulaos and gram 

liiCQ ...f 

Other corrala 

Jute and olhor raw fibres f 

Iniii and its iiianufocturoa 

Copper and brass, and their manufac- 
turoa 

Lime and limestone 

Btono 

Oboe 

Oil 

Oihseedso- 

Mustard 

Balt (allmiuitary) ^ ... ... 

Other saliuo aubatanoea (as khori. 
aajjeroli, Ar.l 

Bpices and r'^ndiinents 

Hugar, i'uHihhI (iniari, rhlnl, khun<l) 
Mitgnr, unrutined (gur, rab, shira) 

Tohnpf'ci 

Mia('ellaiieoui 

Total 


Class II. 


Hambtuts 

(kx'onnuta 

lliscellanooua 


clabs hi. 

Leather and its manufacturea 

WonUen manufaotuTcs 

CoiUui (Knr<)f»riiii) innnufartures 
lk>ttnu (.Native) iiianufaeturea 
Miwellnncous Native goods 
Miae* llaiieouM Kuropenn goods 
Cotton inaiuifucturei (European and 
Native.) 

MiscullancouB 


Total 


i 

1 

f 

tS 

I' 

a 

‘12 

01 

rCJ 

S 

1 

i 

Total. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

ft 





ft 


2 



... . 

2 




79 


70 

1.300 

1.17 


S.07S 


4,5P2 



620 


620 




10 


10 




60 


60 




827 

460 

783 

7H8 


306 

1.954 

1.171 

4.306 

848 

90 


2,028 

1.138 

8,609 

48 

11 

802 

674 

996 

106 





106 

4.32 

3()0 

13 

200 


1,006 

6 



117 



128 

00 





60 



. . 

12 


12 


12 




12 





1,006 

60 

1,066 

87 





87 

8.617 

ii,03S 


21.4.11 

100 

28.781 

486 

‘ 86 

Oft 


6.16 

43 



8.604 

2 ! 

8,548 

99 

io 


697 

60 

766 

2,008 

169 

‘ ' 6 

8.25H 

167 

6,588 

271 

67 

259 

1.912 

140 

2.630 



18 


18 

0,602 

4.463 

770 

40.584 

.1.848 

69,267 

No. 

No. 

• No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

20 



614 


684 

8,600 

6,000 


20.82.5 


29,826 


2,000 


2,000 

Rs. 

Ita. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Its. 




100 


100 





'”ioo 

100 

iiorio 



12,000 


t;l..560 

ft.no 



3.00<) 

' 000 

1.760 

250 

7.50 


S.M9 

26 

4,474 

m 
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4,000 


4,000 





14.1 

148 

2.476 

750 


23,149 

868 

^.242 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XIV.-IMPORTS. 

Detailed statement showing the destination of iraffin into the secerat 
districts of the NORTH- WESTERN PROVINCES during 
October 1875. 


Dusceiptiow Of Goopa 


Nami Of District. 



-i 


i 

1 

1 


1 

9 

1 

1 

1 


< 




H 


CLA88 I. 

6. (•hemU'nls and luvulfinrs 

7. Dvea olhrr than liiUif^o, ruch as 



RfcMeml 

\iV‘l*»'ni*lh 

9. Keteliiult 

IS, k’niits, frosh, oud voKotiiblca 
IS. Wheiit 

14. Pulses and Ki*aio ... 

15. Klco ... 

1C. Paddy 

17. Otlu'r coroals 

19. Juin lUid ulltor raw Ilhn.'H 

20. JKli'rcs, iiianuliu.'iurrH id 

sacking. Ac.) 

21. 8»k. raw 

24. Iron and ita jnnnufHCtnre* 

26. UopiMT and I iu*m and tludr uiium. 

28. Other nioials and llieir roanuIUetures 

27. Dime and liuiusUine 

2a. Sht lMao 

33. oil-seeds- 

l.inseod 

Mustard 

Poppy 


(as ropoa, 


Mds. 


Mdi. 


Mds. 



160 


■”«8 

271 

8.'i^ 

"ess 

■'797 

916 

40 

26 


891 

38 

3,816 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 

17| 


1 

4.888 

107 

20.419 

229 

4,808 

24U 


782 

IJM) 

60 


Mds. I Mds. 


26, 


211 

8H0 


4l 

2891 


88 

llu 

25 

788 

16 

SO 

1,680 

8 


160 


Mds. 


6 

2.5 

150 

21 

881 

R.244 

161 

23.005 

294 

9,140 

28 

890 

26 

939 

16 

4l 

1.585 

8 


787 

1.890 


Detailed Btatement ehoicing the deetination of traffic into the several 
districts of the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES dunng 
October 1875. — (Continued.) ^ 


Drsckiptioh of Goods. 

• 


Total. | 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

1 

1 

j 

i 

Class 1.— (CoartnMsd.) 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Bills. 

Mds. 

'Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

86. Balt, alimentary 

190 


06 

... 


1,182 

20,146 

802 

22,0|!1 

87. Other saline substancea (as khori, 



... 


... 

140 

68 



sajjureh, Ac.) 

88. Rpicea and coudiiueiitB 

41. Tea 


... 

180 

860 

S*4 

88 

m 

178 

7 


42. Tobacco 



1.644 

1.'408 

40 


m 

... 


44. MiMCollaneous 


121 

... 


... 

m 

174 

1 

51S 

Total 

2V0 

121 

2.826 

8,099 

8,480 

36,427 

24,526 

562 

76,2711 

Class 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

2. Tim her 





... 

28ft 


... 

ta 

.1. Bambui^s 

4. U<M'oanut8 >•• ... ■•. •.. 



... 


... 

600 

800 

ioo 

26,000 


mm 

27.1WI 

5. Gunny-bags 



"860 

16.’(kH) 

... 

4,736 

20^460 

... 

81.5S& 

6. Misoellaiiocus 

... 

“soo 

413 

100 

'•* 

1.646 

779 

26 

3.1iiii 

Class III. 

K*. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a., 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bl. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

2. Woollen maiiutnctures ... ... 



... 


... 


880 

... 


4. Cotton (Buropuan) mauufaeturus 



... 


... 


21.790 

... 

21 .Tl** 

0. Miseeilaneous Native Kumla 

1,672 

'tioo 

... 


... 


... 

... 

2,(171 

7. Miacollanuous Europuan gocids 

... 

600 

... 


... 

18 

... 

. ... 

5U 

Total 

1.572 

1,000 

... 


... 

18 

22,170 

... 

24, 7U 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XV.-IMP0RT8. 

Detailed statement showing the destination of Traffic into the several 
districts of OUDH during the month of October 1876. 


— 

Namb Of msTHiCT. 1 


Dkbcriptioh Of Goods. 

Lucknow. 

Fyssbod. 

Baroicb. 

Totai. 

Class I. 

5. Ohemieals and Metllelnes 

7. Dyes other than Indlgn, such ss- 

linii wood 

21. Iron and its inanufactnroa 

26. Other metals and their manufactures 

27. Lime and Limes tone 

3 : 1 . Oil-seods— u .. 1 

.(7. Other saline substancea (aa khori, sajjereb, Ac.) 

3m, Hpices and ('ondlments 

4J. Tebactw 

4*. Miscelltturous 

Mds. 

1 1 

47 

160 

10 

Mds. 

8 

r* “ 

81 

711 

66 

810 

264 

Mds. 

6 

Mds. 

5 

i 34 

98 

160 

6 

711 

OS 

310 

204 

Total 

808 

L41B 1 

6 

1.G31 

Class 11. 

4 . Ceeoanuts .. 

Gunny bags 

No. 

No. 

14,000 

2.B00V 

No. 

No. 

14,000 

(k Mlscellanwjus 


88.040 


88,040 

Total 


88,040 


5i040 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVL— IMPORTS. 

Imports into unspecifed places during the month ef October 1875. 



Dbscbiftion ot Goods. 


1 Total. 


Class I. 


1 . kids. 

2 . 

35. 

37. 

Cotton twist (Native) 

Balt (aliiiientarv) ... ^ ' • 

Other saiiiie sulwtiinces (as khori, s^jjorob, «o.) ... 



“5 



Total 

404 


Cuts III. 


Rs. 

4. 

Cotton (Enropaao) maonlkctiiros 

... 

67.642 



ToUl 

67.W2 


Jan. 1876 .] 
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STATEMENTS OP SEA-BORNE TRADE OP OALOUTTA PROM 1835-36 to 1874-76. 

^ 


[ statement Shewing the Quantity and Value of Imporle of Colton Twi»t ami Yarn anil of Colton Ptree Qoode into Calcutta 

from 18.50-51 to 1874-76. 


■ 

Cotton Twiit awi> Yarn. 

Cotton Pibcr Ooods. 

Ybabs. 


Value. 

* White a»d tlrcy, including Aracriciiii. 

Printing and Colored, including Turkey Red. 

• 

0) 

Pieces. | 

.Yards. 

Do'Aen<(. 

Villus. 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

Dozens. 

Value. 



£ 




£ 




, £ 

KuO«ol ... ••• ••• 

’ 1,88.8«,07» 

714,368 

60.03,7< a 

13,06,845 

li',127 

1,847,371 

8,04,671 1 

46,000 

1,60,288 

392.880 

R51*o 2 .*f •••. ••• 

1,76,85,366 

070,364 

86,89,765 

30,35,461 

7,366 

2,5*40,610 

11 , 68,702 

36,183 

e 

80,305 

664,303 



1,30,78,682 

671,704 

62,62.706 

20.05,376 

6,833 

1, 623,678 

9,00,610 

04,700 

23,033 

302,021 



1,04*, 88, 781 

K31,047 

6.S71,924 

1H,70,810 

6,421 

1,702,066 

12,24,386 

2, 7 V, 089 

41,073 

630, iai 

i8oi-6r» 

1,47,«6,083 

760,676 

02,08,133 

23,08,274 

8,626 

2.51 6, (H)4 

13,11,167 

08,110 

1,37,401 

634,711 

[855*66 .. «•* "• 

1,68,28,400 

803,660 

1.00.15,136 

11,36,369 

18,546 

2,743,371 

12,10,816 

1,47,082 

38,000 

484,174 

186*1 57 

1,6(J,6].000 

806,276 

97,38,410 

7,11.206 

14,320 

2,633,314 

14,71,272 

61,018 

32,580 

688,003 

Ih5"-58 ••• ’ ••• 

1,28,09,772 

611,600 

81,80,2>2 

18,13,802 

13,487 

2,172,505 

10,34,258 

8,71,374 

20,643 

688,062 

I 8 . 1 SI..VJ , 

1,86,71,005 

023,030 

1,37,86,362 

62,4'4,f>27 

9,139 

3,806,433 

17,26,080 

9,64,402 

81.008 

081,373 



8.08,04,057 

1,066,004 

1,80,36,200 

58,29,036 

34,600 

5,602,544 

28,08,423 

8,43,728 

1:1,487 

1,083,708 

IS-'O-rtl 

1,67,76,780 

1,031,416 

1,37, .38, 050 

19,03,012 

. 33.049 

4,408,701 

33,66,781 

2,31,860 

43,838 

877,877 

t«6l-03 

* 1,48,04,816 

818,904 

1,27,10.688 

10,87,164 

50,614 

8,028,616 

24,82,606 

8,14,092 

• 

30,560 

896,232 

|l8W-63 ... 

1,08,84,486 

706,007 

1,21,52,061 

17,05,707 

43,145 

3,048,166 

26,20,170 

7,24,002 

1 82,487 

1,007,497 

p 80.1-64 

1,06,89,104 

666,012 

1,02,71,867 

10,78,161 

50,109 

3,496.053 

22,34,177 

3,08,008 

22,407 

019,697 

p86l-6.» 

% 

80,17,0^8 

988,744 

00,61,300 

7,27,468 

70,912 

4,887,066 

31,83,192 

6,20,63/ 

17,166 

1,078,264 

|lW,.06 

68,87,187 

040,320 

1,24,60,028 

1 

1 

j 0.47,076 

} 

88.264 

5,720,300 

28,23,701 

1,90,763 

1,22,000 

1,267,989 

^non-o/ 

1,16,06,004 

1,288,836 

1,42,18,760 

1 6,12,212 

1 

60,048 

0,003,763 

32,76,038 

1,62,568 

1,51,411 

1,V)9,962 

^867-69 

1.46,86,085 

1,377,829 

2,00,45,046 

4,04,634 

00,142 

7,707,401 

60,84,848 

67,811 

2,90,374 

1,027,991 

1808.60 

1,96,18,085 

1,174,110 

8,00,28,059 

1,67,338 

1,30,477 

7,309,082 

30,47,387 

1,67,338 

2,71,021 

1,608,807 



1,80,11,848 

1.141,670 

2,44,06,237 

2,60,296 

1,86,767 

7,022,685 

31,61,843 

1,03,340 

1,07,838 

1,114,702 

f»:o.7i 

1,77.58,653 

1,446,600 

8^10,^802 

4,18,245 

88,664 

8398,497 

41,44,716 

6,02,063 

87,807 

1,432,836 



1,84^06,448. 

1,000,080 

8,«jp, 48,870 

18,729 

1,69,363 

8397,010 

32,80,860 

1,128 

1,21,623 

1,224,00^ 

1872.78 

1.84,88,468 

1,065,700 

4,07,88,480 


8,08,200 

7,797,822 

3536,408 


1,87.143 

1,336,117 

I*”-?* 

l,r«, 46,068 

686^16 

4»48, 85,788 


1,85,735 

7,009,488 

80,22,064 


38,231 

1,010,260 

11874.76 ... 

••• Mt 


hmm 

8/)l, 11,808 


9,85,864 

9,198381 

8,79,790 


46,683 

1,110,602 

• 


f 
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1835.:3iJ 

1B36-;J7 

iH.) 7 - 3 a • 

1S3H.3W 

1H30-U) 

18i0.4l 

1841- J‘3 

1842- 43 

lH>i3.44 

18U-45 

lft4fj.4fi 

ImMI-47 

HA7-1H 

1818.13 

IMtO.flO 

i8r,o.r»i 

1862-f>3 

14.li-.Sl 

1 soS-.i'l 
14.><1.*»7 

l8.',7--i4 

IK»S..S>1 

IsiJt-'l,*. 

IM'llliw 

lH87-8-i 

18*;8**53 

l4»'.3-7-) 

1870-71 

ld7l'72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1 874 - 7 r> 
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It —Statement nhoicing the Quantity and Value of Etporl 


I Viilaa 

C (^uiiutitj 

' ( Value 
C (lunnlity 

I Valuo 

( Quantity 

lvalue 

f Quail iity 
\ Value 
( Quantity 
i Value 

C Quantity 
\ ValuM 
( Quantity 
1 Value 

( Quantity 
i Value 
C Quantity 
lvalue 

C Quiliitity 
1 Vahut 
( Quantity 
i Valut' 

r Quanlity 
Value 
{ Quantity 
1 Yulnr 

< Qimntit) 

1 Vahu' 

\ Quantity 
* 1 Value 

J Quantity 

X Valim 

r Qua .tilv 
Value 

( tJuaiitily 
1 Value 
( Quantity 
1 Valuo 

C Quautit \ 

1 Value 
( (ju.inti'y 
1 Vjiliif 

( Quantity 
1 Value 
( (jiianlit> 

■ 1 Value 

i ( juaulil> 
Value 
( Quautit \ 

'* 1 \ aiue 

5 «^ieiMtit> 

( V.iluo 
S (^unntitv 
■ 1 Value 

J ^lu uititv 
} Value 
( t^uaiitity 
iV.ilue 

( Qnautir\ 
■■ lvalue 
t (luantitv 
X Value 

( t^'iautif> 
" ^ Value 
< Quautit V 
■■ ^ Vhlue 

r Quautit V 
Value 


Cotton. 


Cwt. 

428,002 
826, 877 
310.882 
888,033 

149.620 
186,110 
let, 307 
222,188 


[ Value 

( Quantity 
X Value 
4 Qiinutity 
- 1 Value 

C Quantity 
“• 1 Value 
4 Quantity 
*"■ 1 Value 


ludigu. 


Cwt. 

8n,lrt0 
1 ,367, aw 
O.S.O-id 
1,()60,U21 

70,208 

1,124,708 

rtO.liltf 

l,O<li,306 


Iticc. 


Paday. 


Wheal. 


Orutn. 


OaU. 



132,010 1 

88,047 

£ 

e 

182.764 

2,381,8.56 

..e 

136,784 1 

84,08 4 

£ 

192,023 

2,271,160 


81,071 

8O.370 

£ 

120,6.31 

2,396,12 4 


12»t,20l 

60.'^ 47 

£ 

171,608 

1,(147.716 


148,010 

117,716 

£ 

208,514 

3,191,616 


148,310 

95,1.31 

£ 

2Ur,874 

2,580,401 


60,GO8 

76.067 

JC 

03.610 

1,O3.S,400 


86,108 1 

73.O0M 1 

1; 

115,8245 1 

1,606,477 1 


114.406 1 

67.7''6 ' 

4; 

IAS. 066 1 

1,462,441 1 


26.281 1 

01, lU , 

£ 

36,771 

1,077, '■•77 


10,510 

77, *79 

£ 

•.!2.r.l3 

1 ,075,372 


2t)6,0l7 

79,40 1 

£ 

281,262 

1,717,883 


.364.327 

86.963 

£ 

I 406,875 

1,821,653 


! 200,006 

65,891) 

£ 

.407, u*i 

1,429,270 


140,01 4 

73.H.50 

£ 

100,363 

1,602,021 


67,112 

06,5(15 

C 

01,363 

1,423,907 


127.760 

! 00,691 

£ 

173,8,1.3 

i 1,078,389 


165,613 i 68,377 

£ 

i 211,600 

1,476,410 


1 7,187 

01,428 

£ 

10,414 

1 1,337,190 


j 1,887 

1 Ol.iol 

£ 

j 4,110 

j 1,334,251 


1 38,823 

i 71.885 

£ 

07,301 

1,684.4)70 


41,432 

09,132 

£ 

j 67,320 

1,608,318 


1 60,265 

68.344 

£ 1 

113,124 

1,00 ,’.326 


• 306.830 

98,528 

£ 1 

1,645,404 

1,669,034 


460,180 

8.3.082 

£ . 

2.4tll,357 

1,335,728 


1 403.220 

02.2*'2 

£ 

1,816.623 

j 1,101,878 


1 1,122,225 

1 04,008 

£ 

,3.802,605 

1,502,214 


026, 31 0 

i 102,841 

^ \ 

2.814), 557 

1,042,024 


' 788.701 

85,006 

1: 

2,270,025 

' 1,304.896 


1 700.673 

00,220 

£ ' 

2,021,118 

2,26r>,386 


401.008 

79,360 


1,374,368 

2,252.340 


667,110 

80,546 

£ 

1,026.602 

2,268,618 


1.200,765 I 
3,060.800 
687,072 
1,760,306 

267,386 

713.330 

224,010 

623.699 


87,720 

2,807,386 

117,108 

2,700,220 

100,802 

2,040,768 

64,486 

1,081,766 


Cwt. 

1,0(57,2-32 

1H4.2HI 

I,7;t8,u61 

204,888 

1,31.0..320 

321, 132 

l,r>i‘2,128 
.317,138 
1.007, "AO 
.331,110 

l,8.S0.i31 I 

362.1 ol 
l.lKl.tnt 

2Ho,o03 

1,803,107 

337,879 

1,716,782 

330,106 

2,456.216 

613.60.1 
2, 478, "67 

6' 2,661 

2,iO<>.'.»8M 
443,0(tt 
2,606, 1 7‘» 
416,580 

2.6 13. 325 
306,5tt3 
2,3"7.60O 
,354.081 

2,271,352 

3r.3.Hl.l 

2,382.036 

371,0 4 

3,21 8.623 

3.87 1..7-yi 
5(*7,15a 

6,7 10,088 
1,047,133 
6,02 <, 105 
1,61 1,5(.»0 

*6,058,530 

1,761,114) 

.3,r.it2',725 

1,248,680 

! 3,211,575 

I 1,232,314 
.5,101,001 
I 1.667,20«1 

, 6,800,561 

2,232, 435 
' 8,178,388 

2,ll6,38t) 

I 10,4)23,380 

I 3,067,020 
1 10,118.316 
I 4,132,103 

1 5,515,064 

I 2,671,725 
! 3, 34.17, Ot '6 

j 2,063,854 

! 5.803,203 

I 2,214,144 
I 5,647,330 
j 2.318,237 

4,687,212 
I 1 ^ 81,713 

■ 6,01‘i4V>3 
1,033, 72:1 


6.73^,. '107 
2,012,052 
7,186,650 
2,l«7,t07 

5.056.023 
1,007 098 
3.930.877 
1,561,306 


7,688 

729 

5,20.3 

404t 

13,501 

1,314 

5,677 

407 

4,094 

520 

700 

Hi 

3,903 
38 4 
2,030 
272 

1,099 

100 

731 

70 

870 

88 

H. 513 
01 1 

.58 4 I 
44 ' 
l,‘lt8 

87 . 
841 ' 

fA\ ! 

I. <M»7 , 

70 : 

1,4|00 
87 i 
3,668 
27iU ; 

2,089 

2415 

3,241 

331 


1,120 i 
131 
13,7.35 

I, 547 I 

3.573 

337 
5l5 
80 , 

1,278 ' 
200 ' 
3.310 . 

6"7 : 

I 

II, .365 I 
1,334 
1,002 

281 

3,288 

6"0 

10,6.W 

2,500 

078 

180 

1.735 

280 


428 

71 

m 

nn 

569 

00 

307 

57 

804 

66 

8,958 

602 

140 

32 

220 

59 


I 


SOA.H.'.O i 
08,762 I 
4»ttl,931 
140,630 

223,253 

74,005 

08,086 

38,8457 

420,161 

1(44.302 

249,071 

66,71(J 

82,820 

25,364 

461,620 

126,801 

523,4120 
111,067 
237, <400 
68,025 

707.781 

102,569 

3,461 

1,608 


311,763 : 
08.176 I 
700.015 I 
210,663 j 

131,243 
6 ',260 
101,107 
17,544 

136,271 I 
40.105 ' 
113,017 
30,317 

85,137 

.80,004 

160,20-4 

68,531 

168,462 
' 45,010 
260.846 
73,426 

264,550 

80,341 

128,601 

47,778 


Cwt. 

Cwt 

^wt. 

147.675 

27,072 

2,014 

28,057 

• 5,202 

363 

118,710 

49.400 

6641 

18,101 

6,706 

115 

123, ‘•00 

61.822 

6,000 

26,291 

0,613 

890 

102.684 

26.024 

720 

21,802 

6,193 

148 

241.026 1 

62,901 

6,680 ! 

53,041 1 

11 . 3.35 

1,249 

801,126 

83 070 

14), 10-4 

6t»,03O 

14,315 

1,098 

123,217 

80,833 

6.153 1 

2i,4"l 

13.1 >24) 

952 1 

11.3.085 

40,h4o 

2,51B 1 

28,-4H8 

0.0H8 

670 i 

1 

00,755 

53.313 

16,946 1 

21,458 

10,038 

. 3.307 1 

114),5uO 

43,651 

4,671 

24,664 

7,530 

Kio 

127,003 

84.026 

6,313 

29,74)1. 

16,124 

1,101 

1041,073 

156,303 

! 16,000 

37,112 1 

26,160 

* 2,880 

1 

170.812 I 

108.760 

! 23.681 

20, "72 i 

16.296 

j 3,7/8 

I6t),2«*7 1 

34 ,57 3 

10,00 4 

23,083 j 

4,859 

1 1,176 

1 

163.255 ] 

1 62,403 

i 10,735 

26,192 ' 

' 7.210 

1 .,380 

87,714 

i 42 620 

8.100 

13,557 

1 6,1.33 

l.K'l 

211.043 

1 71,601 

20,850 

32,351 

ln,*V>0 

1,415 

1SM).646 

4"."0l 

36.H23 

.30,100 

5,7 13 

6,260 

185,375 

106.900 

i 61,010 

2H,078 

16H72 

1 8.46.1 

3.39,486 

201.4)10 

1 72,167 

48,730 

3^,474 

j 0,401 

6J)7,080 

220,020 

01,003 

lO4\t09 

81,538 

12.519 

530,2.»8 

183,912 

1 81, ’302 

125,436 

32,331 

1 12,659 

272,567 

174), 120 

70,032 

1"3,217 

46.u;i 

17.046 

101, "00 

212,80 ' 

: 01 455.1 

76.626 

60,548 

1 : 18,93.3 

1 

219,770 

1 11,24)7 

' 88,121 

Ol,4H.5 

.3)5,607 

i 21.0.46 

)() 

1 152,210 ! 62.201 

106,737 

t 10,904 1 l*4-l»l> 

385,247 

1 208,771 ! 60,670 

00, '95 

60. 0- '7 

' 1 13,27.3 

.363,117 

! 223.668 ■ 9.S.780 

80,185 

1 63/216 i 2‘.J.760 


127,350 

53,318 

11,621 

16,4176 

5,2.60 

41,401) 

14,437 

26,116 

6,934 

37,431 

0,755 

IS, 107 
0,020 
40.600 
> 10,676 

46,004 

0,705 

45,282 

0.770 

86.188 

12.666 


T)al and 

I'eae. 

f 

Lac. 

LiuBecd. 

Mustard 

tJecd. 

Poppy Bwid. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

4,067 

873 

14,718 

2,698 

84,873 

112,702 

.39,034 

103,046 

•110,001 

35.843 

76,367 

18,770 




8,030 
1,720 
14,218 1 
2,706 

46,783 
149,766 , 
09,490 
181,970 

82.5o0 

9,120 

89,270 

18,702 

20,813 

6,743 

18,8-41 

3,846 


80,60-4 

6,2.i5 

30,440 

6.653 

04,173 

177,117 

60,720 

144,208 

166,835 

33,944 

121,407 

24,694 

24,395 

4,900 

32,011 

0,636 


33,263 

6,330 

10,474 

1,916 

41,182 

87,605 

41 ,"19 
69^406 

74,328 

17,765 

76.1"0 

20,445 

12,670 

3,046 

22,591 

6,160 


20,900 

n,6o2 

36.382 

6,40)} 

41.487 
66, .308 
48.438 
83,743 

164,305 
•42,0' 3 
212.100 
48,076 

38,231 

J0,4U7 

46,310 

13,834 


32,720 

6,263 

64.123 

8,811 

88,630 

06,276 

27,866 

48,020 

188,037 
61,188 
178.000 
49, '460 

88,312 

24,019 

47,0(t2 

12,811 


5.3..3fi4 

8.023 

40.212 

5,055 

32,826 

02,866 

42,080 

82,266 

233,612 

03,50.3 

1H6.297 

60,441 

8,829 

2,403 

20.480 

7,214 


57.600 

8,04)3 

23.126 

8, -49') 

76,432 

148,470 

73,3?0 

•186,766 

228,162 

62,047 

602,406 

163,096 

243,273 
66,92 r) 
20.'),l)0d 
79,784 

! 

6.3,647 

0,327 

60.570 

8,372 

66.716 

106,201 

77,011 

161,728 

1.048,277 

286,300 

803.024 

943.204 

40?, 910 
109,677 
231,674 
63,039 

1 

7l,0''6 
10,261 
, 135,18)2 

18,977 

67.661 
140, ler 

49,062 

89,787 

721,788 
106,492 
1,780,964 1 
487,267 

148,427 

40.620 

87H,700 

108,030 

48,4S0 

! 

07.tiSU 1 
2(!,tl34 1 

00,205 

16,013 

100,859 

10,556 

67.868 

120,703 

49,716 

106,628 

j 1,864,818 
* 607,824 

1,618,088 
.) 422,168 

960.329 

201,611 

438,736 

119,426 

84.142 ! 
22,032 • 
01,«96, 
25,033 ; 

110,335 

20,444 

1 17,203 
30,34 ’»6 

82,004 

100,863 

37,961 

81,146 

1,468,427 

997,198 

2.228,809 

605,884 

121,850 

83,0.34 

860,7-4-4 

181,502 

27.U56; 

7.410; 

82,142! 
22,3(11 1 

118,029 

80,089 

1 01* ,560 
33.577 

32,676 

91.168 

31,988 

170,948 

2,118.106 

686,409 

1,007,316 

666,087 

814,840 
86,508 
130,) )40 
62,845 

21,S'’-*l!l 

5,8.i3 

i(t,;n4 

130,821 
• ;}{),604 
00,080 

1 29,031 

44.460 

251.468 

41,409 

228,001 

1,201,400 

406,809 

8,087,978 

900,702 

8.808 

1.401 

261,029 

IO8.808 

33,042; 

: 

62, i 
ssoiui; 

173,089 

1 45.066 

.346,634 
100,218 

42,185 
239,02 J 
62,692 
201,013 

9,413,059 

996,484 

2,079,768 

1,068,087 

146,081 

60,782 

881,210 

06,367 

62,182 1 
28,048 1 
70,728 ; 
32.)8«| 

187, V *8 
66.427 
114,297 
48.808 

122,206 

86.139 

U)9,252 

32,u66 

66.032 

316,601 

43,110 

234,687 

43,0.33 

190,131 

62,87ii 

231,057 

1,660,828 

681,164 

1,862,872 

702,864 

2,880,678 
1,188,804 
1 2,691,868 

1,962,998 

884,088 

865,104 

1,409,438 

686,187 

896,904 

181,762 

77,098 

84,894 

826.2781 
02,041 [ 
145.5®!, 

t 

, 1.36,188 1 

24,440 

1 

61,972 

18,801 

102,560 

64,667 
239,840 
1 44,lo7 

1 188,001 

^ 1,803,186 

1 901,678 

r 8,272,988 

r 1.837>48 

1,908.941 
888,288 
1 9,116,S4( 

1 961361 

isg' 

*<**•*?. 

W,eW 

160,861 

46,034 

197,643 

60,062 

07,741 
, 287, 87< 

1 46,88S 

1 180, 20( 

1 9,694891 

J 1,847,^ 

1 9,109,^ 

) ISMiiU 

798,981 
1 88D4(H 

1 98,80< 

*®-!S 

30' 

Ji'i*)) 

• 818,365 
119»48« 

t 68,671 

; 848,601 

W,081 
816,705 

i 9,947^71 

$ t,1884»< 

» 2,794,661 

1 1,897,81< 

1 99.79( 

1 ^ 

1 43937: 

) 197,9« 

. jxM)* 
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from Calcutta from 183o-J56 to 1874-75. 




Tool Seed. 

Borer. 

Betoluuts. 

Tea. 

(Intitites 
and Uunny 
Cloth. 

» 

Safflower. 

•Into. 

Saltpetre. 

Sugar. 

Cuator Oil. 

India Bubber. 

Opium. 

Hide* af\(l 
.Skin«». 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

As. 

Pu'oe*. 

t 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cheats. 

Pieces. 


li; • 

10,799 

4,226 

11,526 

7,190 

14,881 

• 

?,433 

3,087 

2,287.893 

2f),7(JO 

6,407,176 

40,7t'2 

5.721 

10.430 

5,992 

• 22,330 

12,405 

8,604 

166,103 

43,063 

209,201 
216.0IS 
30h,2.VJ 
28.', ,827 

270.426 
4(4.220 
452.731 
513,8 40 

0,119 

17,805 

9,244 

10,025 

877 

411 

14,851 

1,883,483 

12,000 

1,601,642 

1,619.492 

U»5,.33l 

1,857,205 

10.3,794 

J 1835-:U' 

1 1830-37 

t* 

' c 

.S,08a 

18.358 

3,863 

4,660 

9.862 

6.486 

13,214 

3,618 

2,713 

l,6H7 

827 

2,420 

8,033 

4,091,215 

.30,040 

3,790.732 

39,872 

8.034 

21.841 

6.045 

14,027 

90,039 
18 814 
107,389 
20,288 

.33H,I.5(‘ 
20.3,280 
.101,320 1 
293,185 1 

507,279 

071,891 

037.345 

740..308 

7.500 

12.5^44 

9,548 

15,023 

078 

740 

8.30 

010 

19,000 

2,129,238 

16,213 

1,451,447 

1,1.30,500 
80, .321 
2,114.374 
13r>.8'49 

1 18:i7'.3S. 
{ 18.38.39 

£ 

£ 

1,974 

408 

6,828 

14,609 

6,054 

11,061 

648 

632 

1.301 

0b6 

14,663 

10,0'Jl 

4,018,001 

63.989 

6,3.32,777 

80,7H() 

2,671 

6,491 

6,871 

16,003 

81,560 

15,292 

63,038 

12,128 

320, .575 
233,791 
35(t,431 
2.54,720 

618,8.52 

730,»iO3 

1.. 3«'8.847 

1.0. 40.889 

12,813 

20,000 

9,098 

13,108 

729 

795 

448 

489 

18.1)0.5 

fh7,3i'8 

1,139,031 

2,08 4.179 

1 1.5,704 
2, .'ll!, 480 

lh9,.397 

1 18.39-10 

J 1840.41 

£ 

t 

358 

73 

4,080 

1,414 

6.002 

8,760 

1,816 

2,907 

1,289 

047 

624 

831 

12,010 

. 20,128 

5.420,311 

93,274 

7,890,171 

80,539 

5,701 

16,100 

4,156 

10,228 

110,896 
26, .332 
21 (J, 987 
51,413 

448,180 

321,073 

410,OM7 

3 19, .307 

1,116,201 
1,391,043 
1,177,389 
1,4' 3, 57 7 

5,708 

7,900 

6, .'•.9 4 
8,992 

197 

215 

3 

S 

19,172 
1,400, 12s 
10.<;7O 
1,727,763 

2,1"0,723 

213.602 

2.011,5:1.5 

203,042 

1 1611 12 

1 18 42- n. 

t‘ 

i: 

2,789 

769 

1,686 

412 

2,460 

8,408 

8,032 

6,680 

• 606 
3.82 
1.118 
601 

18,676 

11,859 

5,761,424 

68,840 

6, (HI .483 

70.21.3 

4,296 

ft,2()J 

H..301 

21,9.39 

216,0.39 

55,29.3 

258,050 

67,502 

370,911 

270.1 1> 

43(J.I.V) 

.310.Ol'3 

1,131,18 2 
1,400,404 
l.l2H,0b7 
l,h;9,U).'* 

8.202 

11,259 

10,017 

22,7‘-»0 

12 

17 
10 

18 

17,771. 
2,3;W.:l'5 
16,792 
2,4.31). 429 

2,700,091 
259.3 16 
.3.127.250 

20:1.976 

1 1813- 1 4 

1 1MIM5 

£ 

£ 

8,707 

1,009 

2.406 

066 

6,022 

10,006 

2,698 

4,430 

1,770 

801 

3,l>ll 

1,320 

9.918 

11,333 

5,819.010 

69,235 

7,79^919 

97,039 

11,885 

42,181 

11.793 

48,27.3 

215,2.31 

45,518 

191,118 

38.981 

463.011 
350.019 
415,5.13 
.32.5, (H 6 

1.. 348.87 4 
1,789,318 

1.2.. 7 820 
],07t»,80.» 

15,9.38 

21.7.32 

5,.'il7 

7,523 

63 

127 

20,461 

2,7l).i,i)00 

21.990 

3,134,751 

2.872,018 
237.675 
2,938.09 1 
19.3,062 

j IS 1.5. to 

1 1610'17 

£ 

3,961 

1,078 

2,t>«8 

621 

6,008 

7,309 

4,096 

6,902 

4,101 

2,110 

2,476 

1,210 

“ 8,821 
“ 10,700 

10,.311, 7.3.5 

150, .307 

8.1 HH,. 30.5 
130,428 

6,219 

25.505 

H,057 

86,414 

289,302 

69.109 

337,281 

09,O(»S 

457,917 
.3 4.'), 280 
470,0/5 
302,700 

1.202,024 
1,002,5.VJ 
1.278. .5,10 
1, 017,117 

4.9.38 

0, 7:1.3 

9 247 
12,009 

3.37 

651 

18 

38 

2.'}, 877 
2,423,107 
.32,267 
2.837,513 

3., 300.330 
169,120 
3, 021, '.)()() 
1H),917 

1 1617.16 
|l8IS. 10. 

f 

£ 

33,899 

9,226 

80,850 

22,017 

8,107 

11,688 

10,388 

18,878 

8,430 

1,700 

8,203 

1,003 

18,228 

19.942 

13,199,480 

208,356 

0,036,713 

216,978 

10.377 

42.051 

18,U2 

74,217 

391,192 

89,121 

541,317 

197,071 

r>21,87l 

.M9l,.590 

681.753 

302,831 

1,330,724 

1.076,224 

1,272.911 

1,598,047 

29,210 
39.828 
51, .385 
71,070 


,36.09.3 

3,591,470 

12,902 

3,155,075 

3.41.3711 

201,1.3.3 

'l.;)H6.120 

1 lS4l)-50 

1 1850.51 

£ 

f 

44,161 

12,010 

2f',a48 

6,467 

0,363 

18,279 

9,879 

13,400 

6,303 

'2.412 

4,024 

2,269 

T9,804 

”26464 

14,890,847 
889.020 
13,520,129 
207, (H.5 

16,067 

69,020 

10,151 

01,610 

500,149 

181,0.30 

451,201 

112,9.35 

53 4, .385 
410,990 
3.50,0)3 
137,085 

.1,185,073 

1,513,851 

1,107,040 

1,634,810 

36,729 

60,085 

.30,214 

.30,949 

674 

1,280 

.32, .300 
3,137,761 
30,178 
4,' '20,09 4 

3.802..i.)l 

270,217 

4,201.1.57 

321,8.6.) 

J 16.51.52 

1 16.52./5). 

€ 

|.t; 

4,078 

1,108 

17,001 

4.044 

12,028 

18.547 

18,005 

28,604 

4,170 

2,286 

11,005 

6,H08 

^ 19,179 

, 30,670 

14,100,401 

219,631 

11,621,700 

297.460 

20,160 

08.081 

19,233 

08,270 

1,402 

155,715 

001,127 

227,721 

610,116 

4'.)7,950 

585.871 

458,109 

691,087 
844,738 
89(1, or»i 
1,123,607 

1.3,941 

13,323 

18,6.19 

18,055 

290 

561 

507 

060 

40,787 

.3,090,206 

3,091,610 

5,059,203 
300, .502 
.4,''.56,i9n 
:iiy,w2 

1 lb...).(il 

1 lH.5 1*5.5 

1 

£ 

i£ 

17,689 

4,788 

18,00.1 

3,786 

16,129 

80,700 

21,827 

45,886 

10,949 

6,020 

19,317 

11,873 

1 

'^oo 

67473 

20,221,010 

430.733 

18,10.3,80,3 

662,339 

11,383 
30,706 ! 
11,097 i 
29,991 1 

878, -412 
327,470 

1 732,858 

1 274,904 

641,619 

423,400 

1 695, .570 

1 6^47,821 

806,899 

1,134,161 

1,271,473 

1,002,109 

32,840 

35,774 

44,156 

48,227 

806 

1,507 

400 

590 

14,9.37 

3.036,917 

•42,505 

3,623,60:1 

4,788.12) 
30h,H 68 
0,191,1 M) 
l‘.» 1,616 

1 185.5.50 

1 l8.5»5-57. 

£ 

,£ 

1,890 ' 
878 
26.24:} 
6,871 

8,748 

17,806 

8.312 

6,018 

3:}, 049 
27,0.30 
23,198 

14,511 

50,20 L 

86,700 

10,114,674 

408,711 

17,701,07.3 

681,604 

8,506 

23,3(MJ 

17,505 

47,847 

1 781.727 

203,2‘<3 
1,300,932 
608,191 , 

i 66.3,180 

338,051 
594,310 
406,251 

767,449 

1,053,329 

1,149,712 

1,430,722 

27,915 
30,103 
• .30,075 
39, .331 

819 

1.180 

480 

926 

38,871 

4,740.062 

1 

5,1 7 1,0 Ju 

6.010,201 

111,0.3.3 
t 5.092, .396 

3h^, t92 

|}i.S7.AS. 
1 1656.59 

L‘ 

0,866 
2,000 
4,0' *6 
1,604 

7,716 

16,768 

6,990 

11,460 

0,130 

4,064 

11,69.3 

e,.346 

1,417,840 

14)1.378 

l,426,9CO 

153,034 

11,016,568 

417,378 

14,62H,.59l 

683,830 

9,203 

25.533 

16,814 

76,187 

800,.5ri8 

303,281 

l,(»fi2.091 

407,118 

199,173 
417..703 • 
597.212 
597, lul 

742,484 
952.914 
7.51,707 
1,' '74,3^8 

51,043 

59.1.33 

.35,348 

47,257 

232 

487 

573 

1,116 

2(5,11.5 ' 
'1,324.274 
19,275 
3,575,510 j 

' 1,531 109 

j 370.57.*. 

4.(;-(9.7'.)2 

1 46 4,(110 

1 

j l6.59.(’rt». 
1 1800. 01 

£ 

i £ 

11.774 

4,866 

40,603 

10,630 

7fiiS 

11,716 

0,002 

10,029 

11,409 

6,707 

16,237 

12,056 

1,860,080 

144,190 

2,031,840 

180,130 

80,142,907 

414,068 

81,970,001 

400,218 

13,217 

62,757 

0,071 

66,082 

1,167,011 
430, OIJ 
1,211,500 

451,057 

799,102 

790,078 

Hr>2,*;22 

838,050 

6.30,814 

813.4<»2 

400,918 

607,494 

28,010 

33,652 

60,646 

72,040 

1,066 

2,1.33 

6,403 

14,000 

20,.‘.43 1 1,*>H6 313 

4,22!), 100 1 013.101 

1 6,079,013 

4,0U0,4'2O 1 7l.'i,3.‘H 

1 1601-0. • 

1 1 1H02.(:.3 

' £ 

' £ 

11,160 

4,602 

10,348 

4,828 

18,266 

28,812 

0,029 

18,579 

23,087 

1H,796 

18,711 

18,286 

3,027,760 

229,182 

3,:)40,O8O 

273,475 

22,497,050 

44(1,814 

20,512.015 

430,067 

10,201 

4.3.190 

0,588 

40,270 

2,192,07 1 
81<M57 
2,270,.3t'8 
832,720 

j 70s, 50 4 

I 092 773 

5.38,871 
531,507 

004,297 

803,81)4 

72.'>,130 

072,38.3 

38.323 

43.105 

85,207 

42,282 

5,984 

11,909 

5,151 

10,290 

12, 00.") 
5,160,29.3 
50.20) 
4,707,770 

•1,500.027 

097,20)) 

3,16.3.167 

521,11.3 

\ 1K0).[ |.. 
1 1S04 (.5 

£ 

1 

03.730 

38,802 

680,138 

'270,620 

8,698 

18,812 

16,227 

30,396 

84,1.14 

83,811 

66,070 

79,306 

4,470,160 

220.600 

7,010420 

362,703 

34,271,605 
724, 5(H 
27,005,930 
093,208 

13,772 

57,032 

12,873 

60,110 

2,200,000 

781,814 

1,808,148 

037,238 

632,080 

f.82,277 

418,386 

336.905 

I,()'W.141 

r4i,lll 

399,190 

232,463 

45,253 
54,295 
58, .327 
72,428 

2,200 

4.518 

8.996 

11,220 

firi.ijoj 
5,660,447 
. '10,067 

5,836, .507 

4,910.219 
'121.116 
5,122.107 
, 401,021 

1 lH0.*j-00 
1 iHdOi.or 

1 £ 

133,906 

8i>,399 

72,076 

43,608 

6,800 

11,688 

18,606 

80,066 

64,026 

79,841 

118,855 

111,644 

8,684,640 

088,067 

10,173,360 

860,441 

23,898,066 

616,030 

25,952,006 

200,692 

8,881 

42,845 

7,870 

70,132 

2,151,756 

1,145,192 

2,010,521 

1,656,761 

.141,130 
232, *12 1 
:]08,500 
287,280 

.30.5,908 

4I6,h82 

088,942 

570,650 

60,810 

94,410 

70,429 

112,227 

6,918 
29,016 
6, '481 
28,888 

40.59.5 

0.237.301 

41,11.3 

5,055,728 

4,630,031 
078,90.3 
5.701, *^92 
981,090 

1 1607*06 
1 1806.09 

'£ 

'£ 

472,82(r 

24K,()0O 

230,242 

136,292 

17,600 

89.310 

11,764 

26,698 

812.044 

167451 

177,061 

168,676 

11,840,620 

1,016,978 

12,409,680 

1,083,502 

22,313,078 
• 611.874 

16,991,605 
587,165 

*12,672 

89,231 

13,030 

11^,182 

2.940.928 

1 ,755, 160 

8,317,866 

2.321.928 

445,200 

301,910 

442.393 

4(;9,0O4 

307,284 

275.907 

60:}.O98 

525,030 

66,28.3 

llt^0^4 

58.781 

86,(J42 

7,017 

26,031 

8,363 

36,438 

46.827 
5,611,118 
'10,1 47 
6,515,917 

7.278.:.‘).i 
1,256,271 
8, *'0(5,011 
1.394.315 

1 1809-70 
1 1.S70-71' 

i 

£ 

£ 

81,271 

60,687 

19,740 

11,621 

18,083 

42,146 

18,669 

^48,068 

*146455 

106,416 

180.881 

141,890 

16,361,920 

1,868,868 

18,961.200 

1,623,527 

26,320,991 

646,855 

82,799,092 

888,640 

16,304 

114,082 

18,717 

92)860 

6.698,190 

8,766;8^7 

6,082,030 

8,499,099 

880,515 
.369, 92,3 
479,167 
603,848 

610,006 

400,003 

473,951 

460,080 

*66,111 
88,591 
. 88,058 
80,905 

18,380 

103,007 

16,148 

118,686 

48,921 

6,8»4,13S 

40,002 

6,630,00.5 

11, CM (0.01 2 

1 ,H.56,i'»(5:i 
u,6H6,. fi?,'; 

1,72.5.607 

1 1 1)*;!-:; 

, j 

1 

£ 

84,106 

60,478 

160,874 

90,828 

19,028 

66486 

618,138 

800,080 

17,482,720 

1,898,604 

§1,084,899 

1,998,588 

44,140,617 

1,160,259 

60,644,650 

1,489,336 

14,206 

70,660 

6,808,209 

8,112.310 

6,688,072 

8,202,271 

895,4^4 

411,41.1 

641,414 

482,202 

. *678464 
656,744 
469,4.36 
620,617 

00,667 

144,806 

14,083 

109,678 

43.327 

6,604,020 

46,704 

6,634,211 

8,(519,103 

1,716,011 

1 P,0‘JH,2.)4J 

j 2,(j33,996 

|||s7.r7., 
L| 1871-76 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. published by the qovbenmknt of Bengal, 


Publioations for Sale at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press. 

Now Ready, 

Tlie Bengal Embankment Man^rtl : eontaining an account of 

the fiction of the Gorernment in dealing witli Embiiukniienta and Water- 
courses since ilio rermanent Settlement; a disiMiMsion of the principles of 
(he Act of 1H73; a rci)rint of the Act itself, with notes and appendices 
describing the present condition of KmbaiikmentH under State control in 
Jlengal, and the chief controverHies concerning them. By Henby Lklano 
Habuison, B.A., r.M., late Mathematical Junior Student of Christ Church, 
()xfurd. Price, Jis. 2 ; with map. Pa. 8-4. 

'I'hc Bengal Admiiiistratioii Report for 1873-74. Price Bs. 4 ; 

jxjaiage 10 annas, 

Tho Bengal Adiiiiuistraiion Report for 1872-78. Price 

Rs. 7-H ; postage Pr, 1-4. 

Map of Bengal, 1878. .Price, if taken with the Report, Re, 1. 
Map of Bengal, 1878, separately. Price Us. 2; jmstage 

2 annas. 

Apply to Mr. E. M. LEW'rH, Bengal Secretariat Press, 28, Chowringhee 
Koad, Calcutta. 


THE STATISTICAL REPOftT’ER 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

gtbotel) to dtonowir, ^tatiatical inquiries. 

f ■ ♦ * 

Subscription, lls. 12 per annum, postage Re. J, payable in advance ; or Rs i 
per each number if purchased singly. 

All business maiters should be arranged with, and adver(i.«iomcnt rates luai 
bo learnt from, Mr. E. M. Lewis, Superintendent of the Bengal Secretarial 
Press. 

Scale of Rates for Advertisements. 


Rs. Mr. 

Pull page, per annum ... 180 One column per annum ... 

Half page, ,, „ ... 100 .Half column „ (Mi 

Quarter page, „ „ ... 60 Quarter column „ „ ... :i5 

Casual advertiRemeuts, S annas per Bourgeois line. 


CLOSE OF THE PRESENT BONUS PERIOD, 

On 15th November 1875. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE Go. 

i:STAllLI8nED 182.'). 


THE INVESTEE EUNES 


Of thp Conipany have increased from CU.fiOC.iXiO in ISfiS to 


£ 4 , 800,000 , 


in 1874, and are invested an follows : ~ 


Mortgages 

Loans on Policies within their value 
Landed Estate and House Property 
Oovemmont Securities 
Railway Stocks and Debentures 
Life Interests and Reversions 
Stocks of Scottish Chartered Banks 


£3,424,643 10 11 Loans on Personal Security .. ... 89,126 17 2 

241,633 11 0 Agents’ Balances (since accounted for) 211,763 19 6 

162,794 13 8 Interest due and accrued ... .. 26,919 11 6 

240,426 0 0 Cash in Bank, on Deposit, and in hand li}, 6,108 19 6 

223,760 4 1 

40,798 4 0 TOTAL FUNDS (16th November 1874) £4,821,006 17 10 

28,032 6 8 i M iiii r-T ii 


NOTE. — This increase has taken place notwUhstnmUng that IIbatu Clatmr have been pa%d since 1866 to (he amount of TliaSI MlLIilOir PotTVOf StbblinO 
(.C3,3yy,'i;(G), icing at the rate of upwards of £l,i200 per BusinesB day. 


Progress of the Company’s Business. 

D uring the past nine years tho Standard Company has placed on its Books upwards of £1,000,001 

of New Amiranccn per annum, and is, the only Office in the United Kingdom which during so many ooneeeutive yeaw— Boin« « 
them years of doubt and anxiety in the Assurance world — has uniformly maintained so large an amount of public support. 

ri'iHE REVENUE of the Company is upwards of SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 

.JL per annum. j 

Intending Assurers 

should lodge their ProposalB with tho Secretaries or Agents of the Company at an early date, as ProposaU d»ted efter ISQi iroTeml>er_n^ 


— . . 

will not pBTticipato in the ProHtB of tho Company until 1881. 

Standard Life Office, Calcuita, September, 1876. GEORGE LTJOAS KEMP| Cokuita 
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THE TR/‘.DB 6eNTRES OP BENGAL. 


No. I.-SERA.IGUNGE. 

♦ 

Sir Gborgr Campbell oijoe referrecl to Sorajgiingo “ as a town 
wiiliout housed,” and such is the appoarauce wbicli it presents to the 
tye of the voyager on the lirahmupootra river. From tho dock of liis 
steamer the paseenger can at once perceive that he has rea(?hed a place 
>vhoro trade is active. Small boats collected together in litilo llotds for 
safety are approaohiug tho mart ffom the north, larger vessels are 
fleparting from tljp other entrance of the natural harbour and making 
for Calcutta, On the shore crowds of coolies are busy in landing open 
hanks of jute, packing th^ into drums, and resbipping the fibre in 
this form on board the flats and the other craft bound for the south. 
If it is the hour of the daily bazaar, the brokers and local raerebants 
sre collected in light boats, and aro busily elfcoting their purcliases. 
The bright head-dresses of the Kayas from the native state of Marwar 
are here sufficiently numerous to give to tho assembly a liveliness which 
is not, we fear, much increased by the white dress of tho Bengalee 
mohojan, or the ridin|f costume and solah hat of the European. Tho 
•'’jriiB of a large and keen trafiSo are unmistakable. The strangeness of 
tho sight consists in this, that tho scone of so much commercial energy 
laid amidst a waste of sands, where there is noi> a tree to afford 
■hade, and hardly a shed to give shelter. Some five miles from fhe 
two factory chimneys may be seen rising c^bove a lino of 
trees ; and these indicate the position of the real town of Sernjgungo. 
ilotween their homes and the bazaar all engaged in the trade* have 
go and come daily over this great extent of open chur. It 
be easily understood that this is no pleasant journey in the 
seiiwn, when the glare of the snn is reflected from the sand, 
^hioh is UowD in clouds by the strong ivhqid then prevailing. A 


great number even of tho poorest classes consider it necessary to keep 
ponies in order to perform it with the less faf iguo. Early in J uiie comes 
a relief. Tho river rises, flooding tho sands on which the bazaar had 
boon hold. If. fills up and renders navigable a small channel through 
tho town of Sorajgungo itself. For tho hext four months trade is 
carried on with every convenionco close to the doors of the moroliantH 
In October it shifts again to some now spot, the nearest natural haven 
formed by tho floods of tho previous soason on the bank of the Jamoona. 
When we add that between tho desertion of one bazaar and the 
formation of another tbero is often an interval of weeks, during which 
business is almost suspended, it will bo clear that Serajguugo has 
its disadvautagt^s as a port. 

It will bo asked how it canio to pass that a plaeo so badly adapted 
for the purpose carao to bo selected as tho omporiuni of tho trade of 
tho Brahmapootra and its tributarios. The explanation is to bo 
found in tho shifting and uncertain character of those rivers When 
about, sixty years ago Serajgunge was founded by Seraj Ali, the 
zemindar wliose name it still hears, it was built on Ibe banks of the 
Brahmapootra. In tho year 1818 tlio stream clianf^ed its course, and 
! swamped the whole iowi|. Tho traders retired before its encroaehmorits. 
and estaliliBhed themselvci on its new bank ; but liardly ha«l they done 
so when it again retreated, leaving their houses three miles from its 
stream. The site of the old town was thus left high and dry again, but. 
not a trace of it can be discovered on tho desolate chur which now fills 
its place. The river has washed away not only the liouses and roads, 
but also the soil on which they rested, to ilu' doplli of sovoral ^oot. 
Warned by such loBses, tlio traders now prefer to live at a distanoo 
from the capricious stream, which, while it brings wealth to their doors, 
may at any moment destroy tho fruit of their labours. They could find 
a much better site for a bazaar ton miles down stream, at a place called 
Bolkuchi, but they do not wish for any more eliaugos. Bolkuchi might 
any day be washed away, ortho stream might de.sert it : indeed, it 
appears that tho merchants have made uji their minds to stand by 
fiorajgungo in spite of all inducements to move, as they are one by one 
building comfurtablo briiik houses in the pbice of the mat and bamboo 
dwellings in which they for years resided. 

Tho Serajgungo. mart is fed with jute, oiBseeds, and tobacco, its 
three staples of export, by the numerous small bazaars situated up- 
stream on the banks of tlio Bralimapootra (Jamoona) and llie Teesta, 
in the districts of Puhna, Myrnousingh, Bogra, Goalpara, Gooch Bohar, 
and J ulplgoreo. Tkis country produce is bought from the ryots at 
tho local markets by potty dealers called beparies, and is brought 
down by them in snnill boats of from 80 to 300 nmunds burden. 
The cultivators who live near onofigh to tho town bring in their 
crops themselves in village boats, thus saving the beparies* profits. 
At Serajgunge the produce is bcAight up by the traders in direct 
communication with Calcutta. It is then transferred to largo boats 
of ^00 inauuds burden and upwards, or to the si earners which ply 
to Calcutta and Goalundo. On the return journey those boats and 
steamers bring up salt, piece-goods, iron, and brassware, wdiH^h orb at 
Serajgunge transhipped to tho small boats and sent up-stream in 
excihange for the juto/ seeds, and tobacco. Tho balance of this trade ia 
in favour of Serajgunge as against Calcutta, and it has to bo adjusted 
by the import of a large sum in silver. The Bank of Bengal, with 
a local agency obtains the surplus revenue of Kungporo, Bogra, and 
Mymensingh, to enablo it to adjust these necessary payments. This is 
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» gonoral (lostrii.liou of tlio part playod by Serajguiige in tho trade 
botweou ( ’al(.u(f a and the villages of this pai-t of Bengal. It, moreover, 
has a trade with Assam, to which it sends rice ; with Sylhet, from 
which it rocuivbs lime; and with some other districts. 

The most important staple of Serajgungo trade is tho jnto llbro. 

It is brought to tho mart made up loosely in banks, and before being 
sent to Calcutta is packed in drums. This is done partly for ooiiveni- 
enco iu carriage, mainly to prevent theft on tho way. As those drums 
have to bo reoi.enod w Calcutta, where tho jute is pressed into bales 
.for export from India, this drumming miirosonts a ohargo which might 
bo avoided if there were jute screws at Seraj gunge. Such screws have 
boon set u]) at a place called Subankhali, on tbo Mymensingh bank of the 
Brahmapootra, some ten miles from tho town. Tho drums, when made 
up, are sent to Calcutta either by steamer or by oountrj-boat, or by 
steamer to Uoalundo, and tlioneo by rail. Tho steamers tako eight or 
nine days on tho voyage ; tho Goalundo route occupies two days ; 
the boats tako somewhat less than thii'ty days. I'rcighta by rail 
and by steamer are nomjiAUy tho same, but the steamer ships by 
a larger maund, that of pounds, against one of 80 pounds. Those 1 
who "ship by through steamers esenpo the elmnoo of loss when the 
cargo is shifted at Uoalutido from tlio vessels to tho rail ; they got 
delivery at Calcutta in a more eonvenii'iil plaeo, and they say they arc 
treated with more lihorality when any part of tho jute is damaged or 
missing. Those advantages are weighed against tho greater siwod of 
the railway, and the through steamers thus got a share of the tratlic. 
In 187a-74 they took lakhs of maimds, against 7J lakhs of 
maunds soul by rail. 

The competition for cargo between the railway and the country- 
boats is more interesting. In ueilbor case is tho freight fixed ; that by 
boats varying from Its. lt)-8 to its. 35 per 1,000 maunds, that by rail 
and the railway steamer from 5 to 11 annas a maund. Tho average 
rate by rail may be taken ut seven annas, that by boat at four annas tho 
luaund. In boats the .Serajgungo maund of 84']0 pounds is used, 
ou tho railway tho muiimls of 80 pounds. Moreover, it is customary 
to make tho boatmen lake more than tho nominal oonsignmont, a 
iiraciitv net creditable to those who introduced it, hut which has now 
come to bo aeknowlcdgod. Tt is said that a thousaiid-maund boat 
really carries about eleven hundred imperial maunds. The following 
estimate of the expenses of such a boat bus boon made by Mr. Oawan, 
uf tlio linn of MuihIocIi & Co. 

Cost of convoying 1,100 maunds of juto from Serajgungo to 
(.'■aloutta by country-boat : — 



IlN. 

A. 

V. 

Freight (at 4 aoims the nominal maund) 

250 

0 

0 

Pilot dingy .. 

... 25 

0 

0 

Chiilluudar 

10 

0 

0 

Insuranca at 2i ptT ctul. 

75 

0 

0 

Luhb uu resale of iiiats ... 

4 H 

0 

Total 

:W4 

8 

0 


Tho rule of insurance rendered in tho above statement for country- 
boats will be noted as an interesting feature, and suggestive of inquiry 
for other largo trade centres. 

Ill tho ease of jute sent by boat, it is usual to pvovido the purchaso 
money by bills drawn at thirty days; in tho case of juto sent by rail, 
bills are drawn at three days. The didorenco in the rate at which 
these can bo respectively obtained is, for tho cost of eleven hundred 
maunds, Rs. 11-1 ; and this sum should bo added to tho boat expenses, 
making a total post of Rs. 375-12 for tho transmission of 
1,100 maunds of jute. The freight by railway for tho same would 
ordinarily ho Rs. 483-2 li will thus bo seen that after oil allow- 
anoAs have been made for the risk of .sliipwrook and for loss of time, 
it is more economical to use the eouutry-boats than the railway at the 
present rales of freight. The railway is, however, preferred by tho 
poorer traders, who will not bo trusted by the insurance office, and who 
cannot themselves bear tho risk. It is also used extensively by all 
persons in a rising market, when tho object is to get tho fibre down 
before a fall. Tbe dislike felt to storing juto in Caloutta thus helps the 


railway. ’The fibre is kept in the interior until it is urgently wanted, 
and then it must bo sent by tho quickest route. 

As to tho quantity of jute sent to Galoutta from SeQg'^uSgn^ 
the courtesy of the agents of the Navigation Comiianios has enabled 
us to state with precision tho amount despatched by steamer ; but wo 
have no aoourato returns as to the traflio by oountry-boat, except for 
tho last throe mouths. Tho exports by steamer have been. in 1871-72, 
12 , 41,300 maunds ; iu 1872-73, 15,08,900 maunds; in 1873-74, 12,90,000 
maunds; in 1874-75, 0,3f,416 maunds. Tho amount of boat tmlfio 
in juto registered by the Matabbauga and Sundorbuns route was 
iu ib73, 12,2(5,305 maunds; iu 1 874, 5,87,504. The amount of the 
unregistered boat traflio under tho old system was probably largo, lu 
tho mouth of Septomber last, tho first for whioh the now returns have 
boon published, 2,(50,472 maunds appear as imported into Serajgungo; 
the amount exported is not stated, but it milst have been about the sanio. 
If this mouth was not exceptional, tho trade of Serajgungo must h« 
larger than one would suppose from tho jircvious registrations. In 
1872-73, when 27,98,900 m.aunds wore registered, the local estimate, 
TMiiiln from tho book.s of the traders, was 35,00, OCO. 

The groat falling off in the juto exports of 1874-75 is deserving of 
nolioo. 'I'ho average exports by steamer of tho throe previous years hod 
been about 13i lakhs of maunds; (hat 'of 1874-75 was under GJ lakhs; 
and there was a 8lmilar,and almost equal, decrease in the registered exports 
by boat. Tho juto trade of Serajgungo shrunk to half its former siso. 
This was caused in a small degree only by the general slackness of businew 
of this kind, the doorcase in tho export of juto from Caloutta daring that 
year having been inconsiderable. It is clear that the juto whioh was fer- 
inorly brought to Sornjgungo for sale, must have during 1874-75 been 
dcspulclicd by otber routes. It is believed that this diversion hos been 
caused by the adaptation of the trade to tho new conditions which bavo 
prevailed since tbe opening of tho Goalundo raOway. It is now more 
convenient for tho traders at the smaller marts to despatoh their jute 
to Caloutta direct, without first byinging it to Serajgunge. There 
are a number of such marts on tho river Phooljore, whioh paseoe 
withiu six miles of Serajgungo, and it was noticed that during 
1874-75 their business was increasing. Though so close to the great 
emporium, they are outside its system, and never send jute to it j and 
many of tho more distant marts have also oommonood to set up an 
independent trade. This movement has boon at least temporarily 
eliecked by the destruction of tho Goalundo spur. The small boat* 
which frequent tho minor basiams are no longer safe at Goalqndo, and 
it is therefore necessary to incur tho additional cost of transferring 
their eargo to tho laige boats at Scrajguuge. Much jute is also kept 
nwiiy from Serajgunge by the establishment of a steam jute press 
at Subankhali, a neiglihouring place on tho Myraonsingh bank of the 
Brahmapootra, to whieb reforenoe has already been made. Jute is 
token to tho press iu banks, and there pocked into bales, reixly 
for immediate export to England. There is on -opening for (lie 
dovolopmout of industry in this direction. Tho cq^t of making up 
tho hanks into drums is set down by the Jute Commissioners at 
from Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 4 per hundred mounds. Taking the oheaper 
rate, and estimating the juto so pnoked at or near Serajgunge at 2» 
lakhs of maunds, wo find that lls. 7,80,000 are anuuolly wasted on this 
intermediate process, a sum whioh would be saved if the bonks could l)c 
in tho first instance made up into bales. There are two pracli«d 
diifioultios in tho way of sotting up such presses, both of whioh may 1>» 
overcome. A silo has to bo found accessible to the jute boats at all 
seasons of the year, and tho reputation of tho now brand has to 1)« 
ostublishod iu tho European market. It is possible that in the iromediat* 
futurotho Caloutta juto presses maybe superseded by mofussil rivals 
Tbo proper system for tbo carriage of jnto would seem to bo to take it 
in hanks to the nearest press, and send it thenoo to Caloutta in balw. 
thus altogether avoiding tho expense of making it up into temporary 
’ drums. 

, Tho bulk of tho juto brought to Serajgunge comes from ihe Pubna, 

I Mymonsingh, Eungpore, Bogra, and Gonlpnra districts, whioh art 
I orrungoii iu order oooording to the amount whioh they reiqieotively send 
I During the months of September and October, Serajgunge receiw 
I 94,000 maunds from Mymensingh, 68,00Q from Rvngpoce, 6^060 fteo 
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Bogra. The imporU from Pubna set down in the local rogistor are 
misleading, os jute transferred from tho small to the largo boats is 
twice; tho same is the case in regard to the imports from 
Ooalpara, because jute already registered up-stroam at Chihnari is 
omitted. In general terms it may be said that tho Serajgunge jute 
comes from the banks of tho Teesta, and from those of the Brahmapootra 
above Serajgunge. 

Next to jute, gunnies or manufactured jute is the largest of tlio 
Serajgunge exports. There were in 187^-72, 80,000 maunds; in 
lfc'72-73, 82,100 maunds; in 1873-74, 82,457 maunds; in 1874-75, 
1,04,570 maunds. Tho gunny is mado at tho local juto null. As 
compared with the mills near the metropolis, it labours under tlie 
disadvantage of having to bring its coal up from (bilciitta. It will, 
however, be seen from the figures that its business is being extended — 
a sign of prosperity. The gunnies are sent by steamer to (loaluudo, 
and thence by rail, at favourable rates. The coal is brought u]) by 
country-boat during the rainy season, tlio only time at which the mill 
can be reached by water. 

The trade in oil-seeds has fluctuated greally. In 1871-72 tho 
exports by steamer wore 1,10,200 maunds; in 1872-73 they fell to 
34,100 maunds ; in 1873-74 they roso again to 54,000 maunds; and 
in 1874-75 fell to 20,700 maunds. This o(\llapse cannot be atlrilmfctl 
to a diversion of tho oil^seed canying trade from steamors to country- 
boats, for there has been a dooroaso in tho latter also, as registered 
at Matahhanga and in the Oulcutta canals. Tho trado has, however, | 
apparently since revived, as 00,122 maunds wctc registered as exported 
from tho Puhna district, of which Serajgunge is the commercial centre, 
during the month of September last. Tho seed is generally from tho 
mustard plant. Of linseed there is a small quantity, of til very little. 

It is brought from Pubna, Mymensiugh, and Assam, and in small quan- 
tities only from Bogra and Rungpore. It arrives in bulk, and is at 
Serajgunge generally pocked in bags. Sometimes, however, when 
sent in country-boats, it is forwadod to its destination in bulk. 

The trade in tobacco has been steadily growing. In 1871-72 the 
exports by steamer were 17,600 maunds; in 1872-73, 43,200 maunds; 
in 1873-74, 51,253 maunds; in 1874-75, they reiuliod 80,900 maunds. 
There is also oousiderablo trado by country-boat, 10,6 16 maunds having 
been entered in the local register as possing down -stream from 
Serajgunge in the month of September. Tho tobacco plant is grown 
ill Pubna only for home use, and tho exports arc made from supplies 
sent by other districts. In September tliero was r('gi.st(’rcd as received 
from Ruugpore 11,059 mauu<ls, from Coocli Bohar 3,326 imiinuls, from 
Julpigoroe 447 maunds, from Myiuonsiugh 624 maunds, from llajsliahye i 
350 maunds. 

Of the imports from Calcutta, salt is by far the most important. 
As tho trade is in the hands of a few men, its amount can bo estimated 
by those engaged in it with accuijicy, and they consider that it amounts 
to six lakhs of maunds. In 1874, 5,72,093 maunds of salt were regis- 
tered on the Nuddea rivers and Calcutta cauals ns eluirtcrod to Pubna 
district, which moludos Serajgunge. Tho imports by steamer were 
only 21,590 maunds in 1873-74, and fell to 16,334 maunds in 1874-75. 

It is said that the railway has since succeeded in attrarting a greater 
proportion of this cargo. In fteptomhor 67,330 maunds of salt were 
registered as sent to Serajgunge. Taking tho usual average of i 
consumption, 4J seers or aborit 91bs. a head, it will bo seen that more 
iban five millions of jicrsons must be supplied with salt ili rough 
8orttjguiige. Tho following figures show tlio amount of salt sent to the 
^voral districts from Serajgunge during September 1875 : — 



Mdii. 

Kungpore 

... 24,951 

Myrneusingh ... 

... 16,2«7 

Bogra 

... 6,064 

Ooalpara 

... 6,306 

Coooh Behar ... 

... 4,836 


Julpigoroe 1.368 

Gowhatty ... ^ ... 331 

KAjshaUye ... * ... 266 

Dinagepore 185 

Sylhet ... ? ... 166 


The importations of piece-goods by steamer were 29,900 maumls in 
1873-74, and 34,426 maunds in 1874-75. On account of its great 
^alue, oargo of this sort is seldom sent by country-boats, so* that the 
above figures nearly represent the whole trade. In the year 1869-/0 
Ibe total imports pf piece-goods were osoertained by Mr. Murdoeh to 
^ 28,600 maunds, so that there has been a slight increase during the 


last five years. The following statement shows the value of piece-goods 
exported up- stream from Serajgunge during September and October: 


Ei. 

MjmciiHingli ... ... 62,282 

Riingporo ... ... 23,715 

Goulpara ... ... 2,750 


B«. 

Bogra ... ... ... 1,831 

Gooch Behar 800 


It is clour that Serajgunge does not distribute piece-goods over an 
area as wide as that which it supplies with salt. 

Coal is imported from Calcutta for the Serajgunge jute mills. In 
1873-74 25,314 raauuds woro received by steamer; ami it is ostimateil* 
that about 80,000 maunds arc received yearly by steumor and country- 
boats. Of iron, 4,440 maunds arrived by steamer in 1873-74, in 1874-7*) 
6,318 maunds, and great part of this is forwarded to Goulpara, Bogra, 
Ruiigpore, and klymeiisiugli. The imports of brass were 72t) maunds 
in 1873-74,'and 1,189 maunds in 1874-75. 


Tho following table shows the amount of steamer tratfle between 
Serajgunge and Calcutta during the last fqur years; — 





1S71-71!. 

1m72.7.'I. 

1873 7i. 

1874-75. 


Kxroiim 



Mill. 

Mds. 

Md«. 

Jiile 

Uuiiiu(*4 
OiI-mmmIh ... 

Tohiirro 
Suiuirlea ... 



S< ',0(111 
I.Ui.L’OO 

17.*5(K» 

l.'i.iW.lK)!) 

SJ.ltiO 

12.00.-18,3 

64.flH6 

fl.Wj 

6I.W.3 

\,UM 

0,31,418 

l,i)4,.')70 

•20,700 

Nd.iNU) 



Ti.tal 


n{.»5H,".()n 

U,M.920 

8.S7.<U>5 








Piocr-gtM'Mis 

Iron 

ItnuHWttro . 
Suit 

Suiidricii ... 



1 • ■' 


2IM»0() 

11,171 

‘2A.au 

4. too 

720 

2l.ftl)0 

10,474 

St, 425 
4".77H 

6..318 

1,189 

iii.s.a4 

12,4M) 



Toift] 



l,0a,642 

l,n,4lH> 


As the exports exceed in viilnc the imports, a sum has to bo sent 
out from Calcutta in cash to adjust the balance. Inquiries were mado 
by tho Bank of Bengal, before establishing a braiidi ut Serajgunge, to 
ascertain what this sum amounted to on tho average, and it was found 
to bo Ks. 53,00,090. In 1871-75 (ho sum imported was Rs. 51,98,000, 
according to tho calculation of the Bank Agent, and of this Rs. 11,00,000 
was re-exported by tlio Bank or by (Jovernmont, leaving Rs. 46,98,000^ 
as the sum which was paid to settle the lavourablo balance. This largo 
amount goes to the ryots of tliis part of tho country, after they have 
bought idl (ho foreign commodities they consume, — salt, iron, brass, 
cotton goods, and so buili. It constitutes tho fund from which rents 
arc ]>ald and the rovenue is discharged. 

Referonoo has hitherto been mado to »Sernjgungo only ns the outpost 
of tho Calcutta trade, as collecting to a centre the country produce destined 
for the metropolis, ami <list,ributiiig tho Calcutta oxiioris destined for 
tho country. It has, however, relations with boiiio places which do not 
come under this classiiicatioji. It supiilies a good deal of tho goods 
coii.siuued by tho Bcng.'d coolies on the tea estates of Assam. Thus, in 
tho years 1873-71 it ox]»ortLMl by sr,e.am(*r to Assam 1,84,949 maunds of 
rico, 3,683 inaiiiids of grnni and other grains, 1,701 maunds of sundries, 
mostly coolin stores. It does a largo business in cocoanuts. In the 
month cd September, for instance, it rocoiveil 199,780 oocoanuts from 
Bengal, of which 25,600 wore from t)ac(>a, 11,500 from Jossoro, 9,800 
from Kuroedpore, 23, ()()() from Noakliolly, 13,700 from Tipperah, 3,500 
from Com i Hall, and dcspa^clied the some to (Joalpara, Behar, Julpigoreo, 
Iluiigporo, Bogra, Rajsliahyo, Dinaporo, and Mymonsingh. lame it 
receives in large quantiti(»3 from Sylhet. There is a considerable trade 
iu oil, fuel, betelnuts, sugar, and spices. ^ 

The municipal oommitloe of tho town have twice taken a boat 
census of Serajgunge, in order to find out how many boats arc in tho 
harbour when trade is brisk, what they contain, and whence they 
come. On the Sist August 1873, 1,436 boats wore found ; on the 4th 
September 1874, there were 1,185 boats. Tho total amount of goods in 
tho boats on tho first occasion was 1,62,000 maunds; on the second, 
1,95,000 maunds. About a lakh of maunds of juto formed the greater 
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part of the rtock Loth in 1873 and in 1874. The supplies kept at the 
out-staiious aro always larger than one would at first suspect. 

Thoro aro now nt Sorajgungo six European firms, or branch firms, 
and an agency of tho Bank of Bengal has been established there. 
Strange to say, their priinupal rivals are not natives of this province, but 
foreigners from Marwar. Tlieso Morwaris, or Kay as as they are called, 
form a trading community with correspondents along tho whole lino of 
the Brahmapootra river, as far up as Dohrooghur in Upper Assam. 
They are honest, frugal, diligent, and oven enterprising, hut quite 
, uneducated. AVith a little more knowledge thoy would make excel- 
lent traders. At it is, they seem to be with tho Europeans ousting tlie 
Bengalees from tho profits of the inland trade. 'Fho Bengalees who 
engage in traflio at Sorajgungo generally belong to the caste of »Shahas, 
and some of them are very intelligent. Thoy are not, however, os 
united alnong thomsolvcs as tho Kay as. Thoy do not trust each other 
as much, and in Bpoculation thoy are timid. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP THE SOOPOOL 
SUB-DIVISION. 


The 8ub-di vision of Soopool, in the Bhagulporo district, oomprisoa 
three thantis, with a population and area as follows : — 


Soopool 

Boiipong 

NatLpore 


Soulf. 

Ar^a in 
iqunre iiiilei. 

279.102 

67 i 

145,OHH 

283 

141,657 

438 

686.747 

1.276 


Mr. MacDonneU’s estimate, which has been compiled after a care- 
ful examination of tho figures furuisbed by tho Collector and by tho 
Court of AVards managing tho Durbhunga estate, wliioh is partly situated 
in Soopool, shows tho detailed area under cultivation with food-crops 


as follows : — 

Acres. , 

Rico ... ... ... ni8,240 

lUiadoi ••• . • • 135,252 

Kubboo (miiced food-^raiu and uou-ediblu crops) 111,808 

Subsidiary f(K)d ^raiu ... 25,459 


It will thus bo seen that Soopool i.s a rice-growing Rub-divisiou 
chiefly ; the bhiidoi and rubboe crop areas, though of much impor- 
tance, being together less than tho land oooupiod with rice. 

It is stated that 12 maunds of husked rice may be taken ns tho 
’outturn of an aero of rico land in Soojiool, and 12 maunds as the out- 
turn of tho bhadoi, and 7 maund.s of the rubboo crop, deduction 
being mado for non-odiblo grains gr<jwu simultaneously with rubboo 
food-grain crops. Tho subsidiary food-grain, chi oily ‘koorilii,’ yiebis 
7 maunds juu* acre. At tboso rates the outturn of the three groat 
food-crops of the year will j>tand as follows: — 


MkundH. 

Rico .. ... ... 38,18,880 

Hhrtdoi ... 18,23,021 

Rul>bco fodd-griiiu ... 7,82,858 

Subsidiary food-grain ... ... ... 1,78,113 


Tolal ... 64.02,673 


At a consumption of three-quarters of a seer per head daily, the 
total food consumption of tlie sub-division will amount to 38,71,924 
mauiuls. About 3,53,000 maunds ijiiist bo reserved for sood-grain, and 
a net surplus of 2} niillion maunds will then remain for exportation, 
and for the food reserve of tliei>opple, and to cover wastage. In north 
Bhngulp(»re, as iu Durbbmigti, the leut is realized mainly by tho sale 
of rice. It is estimated that 840. OOU maunds of rit?earo sold in Soopool 
to moot the demands of rent. This aluuuut is available for exportation, 
and is usually entirely exported. There is iu ordinary years a very 
cnnsidorablo export trade from tho Bhagulporo district. From North 
Bhagulpon^ it is partly an overland trade to Nopal and to the western 
districts, but it is also iu a largo part river-bOrno. Rice is scarcely, 
if over, sent to Bengal, bonause tbo quality of the produce, being equal 
to that of Bengal districts, tho difierenee in price geiierally is so small 
tliat the margin of profits to truvlors is insiguificant ; but large quautities 
ore sent up-country, both by river and by rail. The chief depots of the 
river truflio of North Bhagulporo aro Moorleeguogo, Pertabgungo on 
the river Koosee, and the town of bhagulporo, fiom both of 'which 
large shipments of the j^roduce of Soopool aro annually made to Revel- 
gungo and to the North- W^’estem Provinces, or ore consigned for export 


to Khaguriah, the largo mart on the Ganges opposite Monghyr. In 
Soopool an active trade with Nopal is carried on through the marts of 
Kaiidolee, Beerpore, and Bhullooah Bazar. 

It romaius to allow for wastage, probably about 6 per ceilt. on the 
gross outturn of food-grains, or 320,000 maunds. After allowing 
thus for exportation and wastage, the reserve stocks of food-grains will 
amount to about 11, 00, 000 maunds. 

Tho winter rice croj)8 of 1874, and the spring crop of 1875, were 
fair in Soopool ; the bhadoi crop, however, was but half an average crop. 
In some parts of tho sul^division the late rice is a total failure, but 
over a wide arerf of tho low lands it will bo a very fair crop. Alto- 
gether there will probably be an average of a six-anna outturn for tho 
whole sub-division. 

The rosorvo stock, 1 1 lakhs of maunds (if so large a stock actually 
existed in September last), and a bhadoi outturn of about 8 laklifi of 
maunds, would bo sulHcient to support the people of Soopool ‘for 
six months. But iu recent years the crops iu the sub-division bavo 
been bad, and it is proLablo that tho available stocks are small and 
not approaching the maximum stock in hand on which these 
calculations havo been based. A six-anna rice crop will hardly yield 
more than 14 lakhs of tnaunds. Tho rubboo, which promises with 
rain to bo Jths of the average, will yield about 0 lakhs of maunds; 
and it is likoly the subsidiary food-crop area will yield the normal 
outturn. Upon tho whole, a general conclusion may be drawn thnt 
tho local 8U[»pIy of food-grain in Soopool for the ourront year will 
bo hardly equal to tho local domand. But if this is so, it is evident 
that largo importations will be necessary. * 

Tho Commissioner observes that it seems impossible to believe that 
throughout the Soopool sub-division there can be anything like the 
same distress and general absence of food this year us occurred in 187d; 
beoauHo, independent of internal conditions, the oircumstanoe of 
surrounding localities are so different. Puruoah district, it is said, will 
bo able to support itsedf ; Monghyr crops aro reported to have been not 
below the average : while from Mudhoypoorah and South Bhagulpore it 
is estimated that surplus supplies will bo available. It can hardly bu 
doubted but that, with good crops in Bengal and the North- AVesteru 
Provinces, the trade, wliioh is already brisk from Patna, in the 
direction of Soopool, will cross the border and increase the supplies 
should a strong demand be felt. 

Prices are now somewhat above tho normal rates ; but in Soopool 
tho (lolleetor strites that it is probable that they will have a down- 
ward tendency for the next month at least. 

3’he population of Sriopool is almost all agricultural, and there are 
no towns in tlio sub-division. One ’fifth of the population is Com- 
posed of the shepliord ca^to of Ahoers. The Brahmins, Riyjwots, 
and Babhaiis, are very much fewer in number than they are in the 
Tirh ot Hub-divisions. 33ie semi-aboriginals are 50,000, fishermen are 
55,003, and Mahoiucdans iiro 55,000. It is a fortunate oircumstanoe 
that a largo portion of the Soo})ool sub division, comprising the 
j)orguunaIi of Naraidigur, belongs to the Durbhunga Haj; and the 
inlluonce of tho Court of Wards in undertaking measures for the 
security of the wide tract of country iu its charge may be fully relied 
on. There are also other landholders in the north of Bhagulpore 
whobo asMistance was of much service during the post scarcity. 


% 

POOD STAPLES IN HABITUAL AND GENERAL 
CONSUMPTION IN NORTH BEHAR. 


AV^ith regard to tho extent or proportion in which the different 
species of food-grain enter into habitual consumption among the North 
liehar population generally, official reports have been received from 
the throe several Colleotors oonoerued for their four Bub-divisions ft* 
follows : — 

Seetamurhee. {Mr, fPbrs/ey.)— The extent to which the 
produce of the different harvests respectively is supposed to support 
and feed the people is as follows 

t Pereentaffs ftwn 


Nam<« of 



BhMlol 

~RuVbM 



himafe. 

barTwt. 

barvett. 

Seetamurhbe 

Shewhor 

};;; ;;; 

00 

27 

13 

Jaldy 

76 

17 

8 


I’ho yield of bliadoi crops per awe is nearly double that of rubbw 
crops in Soetamurheo sub-di vision, and the produce per acre of both 
these crops together is about equal to the produoe of an acre of dhau. 

DtlRBHVNGA SuDDBR Sufl-DiVISION. (iff* 
ing that among tho farmer classes a full-grown man oonsulnes 1 o 
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grain per diein> the different harveats would oontribute to his meals in 
the following proportions— ftb rice, ilb nihbee, Jib bhadoi.” 

Mudhoobunnbb. (Mr. Moseley . I sl^uld roughly estimate 
tiiaf^^-food of the people is made up of rioe 15 per cent., rubboe 
grains 21 per oeni, and bhadoi grains, principally the murwa, 42 per 
cent. ; while they spend 85 per cent, of the dhan crop, 11 per cent, of 
the rubb^ crop, ana 22 per cent, of tlxe bhadoi crop, to pay their rents 
with.** 

SooFOOL. (Mr. Taylor . As regards question IV, the sub- 
dlvisionid olEoer writes : * The general opinion is that the people gener- 
ally may be said to live for three months on the bhadoi, and the other 
nine months on the aghani eked out by rubboe pulses.’ 1 not only do 
•not agree with this, W 'do not think it a fair way of putting it. In 
the first place aghani (December) rioe is, as a rule, very largely exported, 
and is looked upon by the cultivator os the ohiof means of paying his 
rent ; the bhadoi (September) is exported, but not to anything like so 
great an extent, or in the same proportion, as the aghani crop. Murwa 
(lesser millet) is exported, but is the food-crop of the poor. 

“ In my opinion the more fair way of answering this, though wo 
liave no accurate statistics on the subject, is that the zemindars and 
richer men and fairly well-to-do ryots consume chiefly the aghani rice, 
llie ryot keeping, if he can, a certain portion of his own crop for liis 
own consumption. Amd as locality has a groat deal to do w'ith the 
01 -op any ryot grows, if ho grow bhadoi rice he will keep enough for his 
own consumption ; if aghani, of* course he will keep that ; but the 
poorer ryot most undoubtedly, if be can keep any at all, will keep 
raiough of his produce, whatever it may be, for his own consumption. 
The very poor and poorer class of labourers and Doosadhs, of whom 
there are plenty, do beyond Ml doubt subsist almost entirely on murwa, 
the cheapest food-grain procurable, and will add rice to it generally, if 
not always bhadoi rioe, when it is sufficiently cheap to enaolo them to 
purohas© it. During 1874, until the labourers on the works were paid 
m grain, you might see wives bringing to their husbands murwa cakes 
(the form in which it is eaten), and murwa was eaten by nil. When 
in the north, murwa was the chief grain I saw at the h&ts, and at one 
Tillage I saw a ipan with a bag of coarse rioe unsold, there being no 
nurohaseni among the crowd, who were all engaged in buying murwa. 
The poor do not ©at rice unless it bo very cheap ; the rich do not oat 
murwa, and the aghani (December) rice is always preferred by those 
who can afford it to the bhadoi (*^ptembor rice). But I can qualify 
the above as regards the class who subsist for a longtime on Imrvesting. 
At harvesting time those engaged are often paid in kind, and they take 
away to their homes whatever grain they may have earned, onough to 
last them two months ; they mMo onough on the bhadoi to last them 
tid the aghani is ready, and on tho aghani enough till the rulhoo is in, 
and on the rubbee for a couplo of months or more. This is of course 
tho rule, tho exception being, in a year like 1878, when the aghani 
crop was so bad os to give employment to a few. There is another 
class perhaps who do not go harvesting, and do not go away from tlieir 
homes. Strictly labourers, these feed upon naturally tho cheapest food 
tliey can find means to buy, and that is certainly not the aghani rice.” 

These several replies may be briefly collated thus : — 


OoUoctor. 

• Sub- 
SiTUkA. 

Quarter of 
Bub-diviikA. 

PafiCBirTAOl POK ITABITITIL CON- 
COlfTKIIllTXKD UX 

Rimabxs. 

1 

Rice. 

Bhadoi 

fbod-groin. 

1 Ruhbeo. 

Hr. Wonlcj 

^Wtto ... 
Sr. Moaeley 

Ditto ... 

RrTajrlw.. 

SMtamurbee 

Ditto ... 
Durbbunfa 
Bud4er ... 
Mudboolmn* 
BM ... 

8o(4K)o1 ... 

, i 

Thaniw Sofv 

Udnurhoet 
Snddor, and 
Shewbor... 
Jaloy 

60 

70 

60* 

16 

There i 
the §\ 
twmw 
pooro 
veiyo 
wurw 
ufelbr 
it to t 
inga 
(ormi 

87 

17 

8S» 

48 

ire no acourati 
iihjcot. Proptl 
lion amountM 1 
annot eat rice 
hoip. Tfao r)( 
a. The aghani 
rod by tbone b 
he bhedot rice, 
by reaper! a 
in eiooption U. 

18 1 
n 

17* 

91 

A Biaiititic! on 
cally our in- 
Lo tbii— - Tho 

1 uulCBB ft be 
•h do not cat 
i rice in alwnyo 
^bo can alTord 
Grain cam- 

kt harvesting 
) tho above." 

r"" 

*GomT)ilcd from tho 
folltiwing CMtluiato 
rendered by Mr. 
Mow'luy !-ltIb per 
bend per day. 
namely’ |tb rice, itb 
rubber-, la bhadoi. 


notioeablo difference as to diet, accent, &o. Such differences indicate the 
extent to whicli neighbouring communities, especially of Hindu villages, 
are separated from each other by caste and its limitations on social repasts. 
A large river — among European committees rather a connooting tie than 
a barrier of separation — adds to the isolation among a population so 
little addicted as the Hindus ore to travel. 

On anotlior occasion w'e liopo to find an opportunity for recording 
tho results of inquiries into some interesting subjects closely connected 
with the above ronmrka, so as to clear up what at first sight seems so 
jKjrploxing about those different crops ; e.g.^ why ryots should trouble 
themselves year after year to grow certfun coarser grains which they ^ 
must very well know to bo loss appetising when eaten, and less lucrative 
wlien sold, without apparently any adequate compensation so for as 
ooncerns quantity of yield ; why they sow so much in the wasteful 
mixed crop system ; what principles guide them in tho selection of this 
crop rather than of that ; now far there has boon any modification in 
these matters for some generations back, and other matters. 


THE PROPORTION OP REVENUE ASSESSMENT TO 
PRODUCE IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

— 

We republish a note by Mr. W. O. Pedder, of the Civil Service, 
on certain experiments that have been made by order of Government 
to ascertain the j)roportion of tho revenue assessment to the value of 
the produce of different sorts of laud in the Bombay Prosidoncy. The 
following statements show tho results of the experiments made 

Guzkrat Province. 


Broach ColtceioraU. 


Broach CollcHoraU. 



Value of 

Rate of 


VmIuo of 

Rata of 

Crop. 

crop per 

aBNeaement 

\^rop* 

crop por 

aiaetameni 


acre. 

per acre. 


acre. 

per acre. 


Ra. A, P. 

Rb.A. P. 


Rb. a. P. 

Ra. A. P. 

Jowtf ... 

... 48 9 4 

4 10 0 

Wheat ... 

.. 20 n 4 

4 0 6 

Do, 

... 22 1 4 

3 n 0 

Do. 

.. 16 7 0 

SIS 

Do. 

... 21 6 0 

3 8 A 

Da. 

.. 60 16 4 

a 11 0 

Do. 

... 28 14 0 

6 2 6 

Do. ... 

.. 80 2 0 

6 18 6 

Do. 

... 26 13 9 

4 16 6 1 

Do. ... 

.. 10 4 0 

4 1 0 

Do. ... 

... 20 0 8 

4 1 e 

Do. ... 

.. 81 3 B 

6 14 6 

Do.. ... 

... 80 0 8 

6 6 6 


■ 


Total 

... 215 13 8 

82 0 A 

Total 

... 177 10 4 

96 10 0 

Proportion 

... A 


Proportion . 

nearly. 


Deccan Province. 


Poona CoUectoraU. 

Hd.A. P. Ki.A. F. 


^a$ih ColUctorat§. 

Rb. a. P. Ki. a. F. 


Riyri 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


8 7 0 
]() 10 4 
JO 13 o 

7 4 0 
16 8 0 
IS S 0 

8 B 0 


Total 


Proportion 

Jowar... 

Proport ioQ 

Totul for PouDii 


0 14 e 
0 11 6 

0 7 0 
0 16 0 

1 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 0 


74 3 4 6 0 0 


1 

14| 

20 Id 0 

A 

1 

ioi 


1 1 0 


Sholapur Collcctnratd, 



Jowar ... 

14 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

Do 

4 0 

0 

1 0 

6 

Do 

0 0 

0 

0 11 

0 

Do 

1 0 

6 

0 4 

0 

Do 

17 12 

0 

Q 10 

0 

Do 

38 U 

0 

0 6 

u 

Do 

8 8 

0 

1 6 

0 

Do 

43 5 

4 

0 13 

6 

Do. 

63 4 

6 

0 11 

6 

Do 

30 0 

1 

0 14 

6 

Do 

40 11 

6 

0 8 

0 

Do 

40 12 

0 

0 4 

6 

Total .. 

810 12 

8 

8 18 1 

Proportion.., 

A 



Wheat 

16 8 

8 

0 10 

0 

* Proportion... 






Bajri ... 

.. 6 

0 

0 

0 

18 

6 

I)(». .- 

,. 7 

13 

0 

0 

8 

e 

Do. ... 

8 

8 

0 

0 

8 

o 

Do. 

.. 14 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Do. ... 

.. 7 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Do. 

... 21 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Total 

... OB 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 


Proportion ... -iV 


Who, it 

. 19 

6 10 

0 12 

e 

Do. 

. 30 

8 1 

0 14 

e 

Do 

.. 16 

8 3 

0 15 

0 

Do 

.. 2% 

3 9 

0 10 

0 

Do 

.. Id 11 2 

0 14 

0 

Do. 

.. 26 

0 0 

1 7 

0 

Total 

.. 134 

0 6 

6 8 

"o 

Proportion 

.. 

T" 




Total for Nufik 


Ahm$dnaffar Colltotorat§. 
najri 8 8 0 0 11 0 

Do 6 11 0 0 8 0 

Do 8 1-3 0 0 10 0 


Total ... 90 16 0 1 16 0 


Proporiioa ... 


It appeazil probable that among these returns tho general desoriji- 
tion to which Mr. Taylor confines himself is the more accurate, os it is 
also the most complete. With regard to the Durbhunga and Mu^oo- 
kimnee xetonie, toe percentage rendered for rioe contrasts strikingly 
with that rendered in respect of the Seetamurhee eub-diTision. But 
^ a matteor of fact we know that the population to the east of the 
l^^gmutty livcr is rather a rice-eating daes, and in this as in other ways 
contrasts w^ their neighbours to the west. Cuiiouily enough, the 
^roat Qunduk alio fowl a weto^ed between populations of 


KoNKAN PROVINCB. 



Ob|alg ColloftoMU. 

•III. A. P. 

Ra. A. P. 


Oot4ta MUetoraU. 

lU. A. P. 

Rf. A. P. 

Rios 

Do. 

Po. 


17 B 7 
20 11 6 
... 14 11 10 

8 7 0 

8 8 C 

8 1 0 

8 10 0 

8 14 0 

a 10 0 

8 9 0 

Rfee 

Do. 

Do. 


... 19 8 8 
... 80 ]0 8 
... 10 8 0 

9 6 0 
3 10 0 
2 6 0 

Dp. 

I>0.* 


... 17 7 3 
... 48 1 9 


Totol 

... 244 13 8 

32 2 0 

Do. 

Do. 


... 58 8 a 
... 17 S 8 

Froportion 

1 

... ij. 
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rnoviNcr. SouiiiEUN Mahhatta CorNTIlY. 


TJhanvity CoUfctorate 




V.Jti.. 

,r 

Ri.N • ( 

(’rop. 


crop 




poi 

m 1 p. 

jj.'i 

a<’ic. 



IN. 

A. 

1’. 

Kb. a. r 

Kico 


... ai 

10 

R 

-1 

U 1 

i>o. 


... 17 

6 

u 

0 

11 9 

1>0. 


... 02 

10 

8 

I 

13 0 

Do. 


... 70 

0 

0 

a 

4 3 

Do. 


... an 10 

8 

1 

8 0 

Do. 


... i'»*i 

6 

4 

1 

.1 {) 

l>n. 


... 2^ 

8 

0 

“j 

a 4 

Do. 


r>u 

8 

0 

I) 

>1 0 

Do. 


... 1"7 

13 

1 

1 

7 0 

Do. 


... fi.'l 

0 

8 

1 

4 0 

Do. 


... 4) 

» 

0 

1 

O 10 

Do. 


... »*] 

() 

(1 

2 

(i h 

Do, 


.. 69 

4 

0 

1 

9 <• 

Do. 


... » 

0 

0 

1 

3 9 

Do. 


.. f.l 

7 

9 

a 

U 11 

1)0. ' 


.. 17 

9 

1 

.3 

9 a 

Dn. 


. . I'O 

H 

0 

o 

9 11 

Do. 


... 43 

13 

4 

3 

7 7 

Do. 


... 38 

14 

•2 

4 

9 3 

Do. 


... 17 

10 

‘2 

3 

0 1 

Du. 


.. 67 

1) 

0 

•;» 

0 H 





• 




Totnl ,, 

. 1.'30 

3 

4 

•18 

0 10 


Kamra Collec(orate» 




Valne of 

Knt 

o of 

Crop. 


01 op 


IlSIH'K'IIM'Ilt 



per acre. 

piT tti ro 




lU. 

A. 

P. 

Ka 

A 

P. 

Kice 


.. 76 

4 

0 

1 

14 

4 

Do. 


... 70 

4 

0 

1 

i 

0 

Do. 


... 78 
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In Poona, Nasik, Nnj^ar, Colnba, and Dliarwar, the rates* of 
assessment given appear to bo tboso fixed by the original settlement'; 
in K^nora and Sholnpur tiio revised rates soeni to liave been given ; 
and in Broach the rates art) tho new ones in sonto of the experiments, 
and tho old ones in otliers. Mr. Tedder proceeds as follows 

I will now make a few remarks upon various points which have 
ooourred to mo in looking through these papers 

All tho officers oonoorned very justly observe that these 
experiments are not on a suffieieutly extensive scale to be at all 
oonolusive* .The induction from the ascertained produce of perhaps 


-yi^th part of a field to the produce of its whole area is not to bo 
depended on ; still less is the induction from tho produce of one field 
estimated in this manner to the average produce of many tboi^^d* 
fields. At tho same time, these experiments have been made, evidently 
with great care, by experienced officers, who are able to judge 
whether they have taken for the trials fields, crops, and prices, which 
do ropresout t protty fair average of the district or tract of country 
soloctod ; and they appear to me to bo far from valueless. They at any 
rate show that, making all allowances and corrections, tho proportion 
of assessment to produce cs hardly ever more than ^th, and generally 
very much less j and they at least refute the random assertions which 
have been lately made, that Government assessment in this Presi- 
dency represents ',rd or i of tho gross prodilco. I may also mention 
that tho results for Broach (making allowance for what I believe to be 
tt fact, that tho pitch of assessment in Broach has always been 
exceptionally high,) agree very closely with estimates which I ouco 
made while a settloment officor in Guzerat, and which were published 
in early numbers of tho Indian Economist. And I would oiso notice 
that tho general results are very fairly oorrohorated by the statements 
made in the 2iid cha])tGr of tlio pamphlet recently published by tho 
“ Poona Sarvajanik Sublia.” In that chapter inquiries made from the 
ryots lliemselves as to the value of produce and rates of assessment 
ill difforoni parts of the country are summarized. The examples 

? ;ivcn are of course soloctod to show instances of over-assessment, 
hit making tho allowances t.akon by the authors themsolves for bad 
seasons, the average proportion in all seasons of assessment to produce 
is only ^ 

The suggestion of tho Be venue Commissioner that those' experi- 
ments shouhl bo continued for a niunber of years should, I thinK, bo 
apj)roved. This will enable us after a few years to make an annual 
estimate of tho value of tho agricultural produce of tho presidency. 

I may mention that this is done in the Central Provinces, the mode of 
calculation being as follows. At the time of settlement the average 
produce per aero of different crops was estimated os carefully as 

E ossihle, oy actual experiments and by minute inquiries of the people, 
y the settloment officers for each district, and the results were 
recorded as a standard. Each year the native revenue officials and 
Collectors submit careful estimates of the proportion (in annas of a 
rupee) by which each crop of the season exceeds or falls short of tho 
reconlod average. The Commissioners apply the information thus 
obtained to the areas of land cultivated with each crop, which areas, 
as in Bombay, are given in the Annual Revenue lleport of each 
Collector. The average wholesale prices of the year being applied to 
tho quantities of j)roduco thus obtained, a rough, but not altogether 
untrustworthy, estimate of tho total annual value of agrioultuxal 
produce is arrived at. 

2/id.— Several officers remark on the want of any proportion 
between tbe quantities of produce given by these experiments and the 
survey valuation of tho fields. Tho survey offioers, however, appear 
to bo quite right in holding that the establishment of any such 
proportion was not to be expected. The foot is that the survey 
classification can but give the comparative valuations of different soils 
on ail average, and on tho presumption that they are cultivated with 
similar conditions of tillage, of manuring, of season, &o. Not only 
as Colonel Waddington and Colonel Prescott point out, do greater skill 
and care in tho cultivation of poor land often pull its returns up to 
those of good land, but also it is notorious thot, especially in tracts of 
scanty niinfall, the more fact of rain falling favourably or otherwise, 
with reference to tho time of sovring a particular crop, afreets its 
outturn very much. A curious illustration of the effect of a favourable 
monsoon on produce is given in these very experiments. Karmals, 
in Sholapur, is represented as generally inferior in produotivoness to 
Barsi, yet the experiments, which have boon conducted with tho 
greatest care, show tbe proportion of assessment to produce (jowor) 
as in tho former taluka, as tJ»t the latter. The explanation i® 
clearly that the season in Karmala was tho best that has been knowo 
for forty years. 

It would bo a great mistake to infer from these experiments that 
the produce of difrerent qualities of soils does not vary muob,^ and 
that the survey dassifloation is of little or no value. In tho opinion 
of the people, on the contrary, as is noticed in these papers, the survey 
valuation is apt to err by making not too muoh, but too Kttle difference 
between tho better and the poorer soijs. 

Some of the officers who have written in this oorreroondenoe 
seem to have an idea that il the settlement were a perfeot one, the 
proportion of produce wMoh represents the Government , asswment i 

would, on an average, be il|ie same on all soils and in all different : 
distrlots. It is tbor^t that as our predeoessora took, and the Chiefs of 
Katty war still take, ironr the eoltivatora produoe rents of iri ot Ith 
the produce, we have nothing to do but to fix our each assesment at 
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a proportion to the average value of produce of |th, Voth, or 
• are extremely moderate and quite safe in our domaude. 

Certainly the notion that tho assessment should represent a small and 
uniform proportion of tho produce has great voguo at present in tho 
Native Press and among Native politicians; and itis so entirely erroneous, 
so completely opposed to the loading principle of the Bombay settle- 
ment, and so very mischievous, that I hope the Chief Secretary will 
pardon my taking up some of his time in disoussing it. 

9o far from any uniformity in propoi’tidn of assessment to produce 
being either desirable or practicable, it is tho fact fhat on one soil 
or in one district a proportion of V„tli or -,-'-th may be heavier and 
more burdensome than a proportion of jih or ^th on another soil or in 
another district ; and the ‘ reason why,* I hope to make clear below. 

In tho first place, a money rent calculated on a fixed share of 
average produce is not the same thing as a produce rent. *J*ho Metayer 
or * Battai* system with many disadvantages has one groat advautugo, 
that it is self-adjusting within the agricultural year. If tho ryot 
has a poor crop, ho pays but a small rent; if prices aro low, tlio 
rent ho pays, estimated in money, is proportionately low. This is 
evidently not the case if tho sharo of produce has been commuted 
for a fixed money payment. That payment may on an averago amount 
to only Toth of the produce, but in n bad year it may be equal to 
;rd, and in reality, thoroforo, tho landlord (or Government, as the case 
may he,) takes from tho cultivator a larger proportion of tho produce in 
years in which he can least afford to pay it. 

But, secondly, a prdduoo or customary rent differs essentially from 
what political economists mean by rent. The rent of political economy 
“ is greatest on the most fertile land, and decreases on worse soils till we 
come to tho worst which can bo cultivated, when the cost of cultivation 
absorbs the whole produce and no rent can bo paid at all.” Tho theory 
is so well known, and has been so often explained in standard works on 
olitieal Economy, that I will not wasto time in expounding it, but 
would refer to Sir G. Wingate’s admirable paper on the Original 
Settlement of the ludapur Taliika ([)ublishod in No. CVII, now 
series, of Bombay Sclootions), which ought to bo stmliod by ov(‘ry 
revenue officer. In that paper 8ir George shows tho essential differ- 
ence between tho principle of Mr. Tringle’s Doocan Settlement, by 
which a fixed and uniform proportion of the net produeo of nil quali- 
ties of soil was taken as assessment, and tho principle of the setilemont 
which he and Mr. Qoldsmid first apidicd. Mr. IVinglo’s settlement 
entii-ely broke down ; wo know how successful tho Wingate settlemcui 
has been. 

Before applying the theory explained by Sir G. Wingate to tho 
facts of the present experiments, 1 will first point out what tho 
economic otfeot of a money assessment, (Milculuted on a fixed share of 
produce, must bo. It must operate in one of two ways. If the whole 
land of tho country belong to Government and is treated in tho same 
way, and if there is no large importation of food, an assessment equal 
to T\,th the produce of all soils simply raises tho price of agricultural 
produce by -j'^th ; the assessment is no longer a rent or a rent 
charge; it is a tax on produce. If this is not tho case; if thoro 
is a competition in tho market of lands not assessed in this way; 
the worst soils then, which will only ju.st siinport their cultivators, 
are kept out of oultivation, fof; jwsiHlatOy tliey cannot afford to 
pay any part of their produce as rent. This partly explains tho 
great increase of cultivation wliich in tracts containing innch wasto has 
followed the introduction of the survey settlement. I myself have 
Bcttlod many villages in Khandosh, in wliich tho old rate was a uniform 
one of 4 or 8 annas a beegha. Tho people did not complain of this raio 
on tho better lands which they already cultivated, but that they could 
not afford to cultivate the poorer soils, and immediately began to 
tako up the latter lands on the imposition of a properly graduated 

assessment. 

The difference, very broadly stated, between the Pringle and the 
Wingate system is tliis : — Pringle took an e(jual proportion of tlio not 
produce oi all soils for Government; Wingate loft an equal return 
from tho net produce of all soils to tho cultivators. I will apply tho 
^wo prinoiplefl to the oases of Broach and Poona as shown uy those 

©xporiments. 

Assuming tho experiments to be tnistworthy, thd gross produce of 
an aero of jowar, the food staple of Brodch, is worth Ks. 30-13-0 ; that 
of an acre of bajri, tho food staple of Poona, is worth ^Is. 10-1-0. AVo 
'rill assume that in oaqh case Bs. 6 is required to replace seed, agrioul- 
^^1 implements, &o. Then in Broach the net produce is worth 
IIb. 25-13*0 ; in Poona only Bs. 6-10-0. If -iVih of gross produce is taken 
p ®aoh ease, the Poona cultivator will have Bs. 4-9-0 per acre* left for 
his Bubsifitenoe and profit ; the Broach cultivator will have Bs. 22-12-0. 
As it uij the Poona cultivator, who payi about TTth his gross produce 
^ aasQBsment, hat Bs. 4-14-6 left ; the Broach cultivator, who ^ys |th, 
hss Us. 21-6-0* It would thus appear that the Poona district is really 


assessed more than four times as heavily as Broach. But then another 
coiisidorotion comos in: tho different prossuro of tho population bn the 
land in tho two disfrii'ts. Broach is mucli more densely peopled than 
Poona, and I imagino that tho average area of a holding in Broach is 
about JO acres; in l’o4)Tia about 30. If so, tho Broach cultivator, paying 
about lls. 44 asHcssmont, lias about Us. 21 3 for Lis subsistouco ; tho 
Poona cultivator, ]Kiyiug about Us. 22, has about Us. 145. If tho 
differences of cost of cultivation could ho ascertaiiUMl, it is likely that 
tho real pressure of the assessment in the two districts would bo found 
to differ le s than this. Besides, tho standard of comfort is probably* • 
higher in Broach than in Poona. 

Put in anoth<*r way, it is correct to say that nsseasments are higher 
in Broach than in Pnona beciiuse reuis nn> higher, and that rents are 
higher heoauso lh«'ro is a grcatiu* dranaiul for land. 

But it may of cuui>o l>c said that tho rents paid by peasants culti- 
vating for subsistence, as in India, are regiilaled quite differently from 
rents paid by ea]>itiilist farmers cultival ing for ju’otit, as in England. 
Mr. Mill explains tlio (lilbucin-o very eh'arly : “The worst land,*' ho 
says, “ wliich can bo cnliivated as a inra,}s of subsistvoco is that which 
will just replaoo the seed and the food and niV*essarios of tho labourers 
employed on it. This sup[)Osition leaves nothing for profits, nor any- 
thing for tho lahonri'rs, exeejd necessaries. It can thereforo only bo 
cultivated by tlio labourers tlienisolv('s, or at a pecuniary loss ; d fortiori 
it cannot afford a rent. Tho worst land wliich can ho cultivated us an 
inv^Htwent /or rnpitai is that which not only replaces tho seed and pays 
the wages of tho labourers, hut leaves for those who have advanced the 
wages a surplus iMpial to the profit which they could have cxi)octed 
from another employment of their capital i.e., what regulates tho 
capitalist farmer’s rent is tho ordinary rate ol ju’olit ; what regulates 
the peasant cultivator’s rent (not being a cusiomary, hut a competition 
rent,) is tho ordinary cost (d his suhsistoneo ; in other words, Ids ordi- 
nary ‘standard of comfort and tho iiioans of at least supplying him 
witli a suhsisteneo at this ordinary standard of comfort is what 
Wingate’s principle of nsses'-nu'nt huives him. 

This lead’s mo to tho most important portion of this argument. 

The concluHitui with which Air. Knight’s vigorous writings Imvo 
made us all familiar,— that the rules of Government aRsessnieut should 
increase in proport i(»n to a general and permanent, rise in tho pricos of 
ngrieiilfural produce, — is based on tho assumption that (lovoriimont 
assessment is, or should he, a tlxed and definite ]»roportion of tho gross 
or not produce. Granting lids assumption, tho argument cannot be 
refuted. If the assessment in 1810 averag(‘d in a ])articnlar district 
Ivo. 1 an acre, and this Avas equivalent to -/..th tho produce with grain at 
I rupee a niaund, it Ining assumed that t’. IIj the produce is a faira.^sesa- 
meiit, it is ]M>rfeelly clear that when, in 1870, grain has risen to Us. 3 
a maund, the assessment slionld ho raised to Us. 3 an aero. Eiflerences 
ill rates of Avagea, v^e , , have nothing to do Avith the quoatiou : if tho 

-,-\,th produce is a fail* assessment, it is (jqually faU AvhatoA^or tho price of 
grain may bo. 

But the ease is outiroly altered if we consider the nssesament not, 
as a tax of a cerluiu proportion of tho produce, but as a rout regulated 
and determined by tho ordinary standard of comtort among tlio* 
peasantry at a particular time. If in 1810 tlio ordin.ury subsistence of a 
ijcasant was rcpr(‘scnicd by tho thou erjnivalciit of JO maunds of grain, 
hut ill 1870 it is represented by the equivalent of 20 maunds, it is 
evident that (assuming tho (‘liic'iency of cultivation to have remained 
the same,) tho asac.'^sment of Uo. 1 an acre Avitli grain at Re. 1 can 
ouIa’’ riso to an assessment of Us. 1-8 with gi'ain at Us. 3, unless tho 
Blandard of comfort among tho peasantry is to he lowered. 

Now, to raise tho standard of tho ])casant’s subsistence Avas tho 
main object of Wingate’s sottlemeiit. Its success must bo jiulgod of 
chietly by Avhothcr it has attained this end; ami there is \viuy stpODg 
ovidenco'indeed that it has attained it. No one, I fliink, can doubt that 
tho cultivators generally are hotter otf, liv() in greater comfort, and 
possess more household utensils, money, stock, and movable property 
generally, than in the days av hen their authors wrote “ the Deccan 
Uyoi” and tho earliest Bettlemerit re[»orts. This indeed is demon- 
strable. The oullivatod area has increased in a larger proportion than 
either population or revenue, and each cultivator must thereforo have a 
larger quantity of produce. If so, avo should surely bo very careful 
how wo run the risk of again pulling down this ‘ standard of comtort,’ 
still loAV enough, by raising our assessments in somo thoorotioal propor- 
tion to the increaso-in the price of produce. 

It may of course bo said that the legitimate oonelusion of this 
argument is that tho cultivators should be altogether freed from liabi- 
lity to assessment, or at least that the* asscissmont should bo peruiauently 
fixed. • 1 do not think so. Other sets of eonsidcruiions (*omo in horo^ 
too long for me to deal with, but which I may just indicate. One sot 
of quesuons regards the State, whether it is for the int'orost of all 
classes to part with the rent of land, now belonging to the State, os 
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a souruo of rovonno. Another regards the cultivating classes themselves, 
whether, if the State make them a present ol this rent, they would be 
b1.1(. L retain it, and to odd it to their means of subsistence; whether 
tho right to buy it would not pass into the hands of other classes , if 
Ko of whnt oharacter these classes would bo, and what is 'ikely to bo 
llio nature of their relations with their tenants and with tho land; 
whether a rack-rent, levied by private lo^ndlords, would not be more 
burdensome tlian a moderate rent-charge levied by the btato. 


the proportion op rice to paddy. 


Tub word ‘ paddy ’ is usually used to denote 
and the word ‘ricto’ to denote the clean gram after it has bo<ui husM. 
It is obviously essential to llbnr this distm. tion always in imnd. The 
proportion that rice bear’s to irnddy is variously ostimatcd at one-half, 
twodhirds, or throe-fourths. Wliat the iiecurato proportion is. it is Mt 
BO easy to state, but it jirobahly amounts on (ho average to about tw- 
Ihirds^aud this is the jiroportion that for praeticid purposes w ""w 
Sly Accented. About two yiairs ago expermieuts wero made 
intho^lWdwau Division to aaeortain tho proportion with a rorolt 
thi seS to show that, in tho liner sorts of rice, the oleaue lr.eo 
amounted to nearly throe-fourths of the weight of the unhusked rice, 
whilst in tho coarser ond inferior kinds it barely exceeded . 

Tho weights used wore those of tho imperial standard, hcuig g y 
toluhstothoBeor, and wore obtained from the Howrah Collcclorato by 
Mr experiments. The result 

of ilm Serimlt is given in tolahs, and will ho found m the sub- 
ioiuod statement. It is explained that it was somciyliat diflicult 
to got boro paddy, which had to ho procured trom a distance, llio 
sort obtained was also inferior, and the quantity of rice F«"bi««'l from 
irmaTho considered slightly below tho average. The Howrah 
oinorimetits tlioueh limited, ore believed to have been earelully made, 
3 [ratford aceimite results. It is hoped that they may ho renewed on 
TlirST scale, an.l it wore much to bo wished that more oxteiu cd 
observations wero generally undertaken, 

Our columns will always bo open to roeord tho results ol suen 
exjiorinioiiifl. 

Tnbh thouhig ihf properfioH of to Chuf found tn four diffirent 
I, I lids of Paddy at Uoii rah. 
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SUSSUNIA STONE QUARRIES. 


a shrine sacred to Nirsingha. Here annually crowds «^blo, and in 
the usual Indian fashion commingle their devotions with the w^jtldly. 

oooupations of sale and barter. , ,, . • x i i 

It is, however, in its commercial aspect that we have now to look 
upon Sussunii which is, to all appearances, one vast quarty, praotioally 

inexhaustible^ts oiroumferenoe being oyer MX miles. . 

The minbralogioal character of the stone is as follows.— it is a 
pegmatite (quartx and felspar), in which the proportion of fe spar is so 
Uall that it may be terined fc hard, hne-gramed. greyish-white lajninated 
sandstone, with minute cloudy veins of bitaniforous iron m v^ flue 
granular specks of much brillianoy when seen m a bnght Imht. J he 
effect of these cloudy veins is to give to th6 polished surface of the 
BtoTiG the appearance of a very coorae, dull, yellowish-grey marble, 

spookled with black. . . aoro i. au i a 

(iuorrles wore first opened in Sussunia in 1809 by the law Mr. 
Donald Campbell Mackey, of Calcutta, and were subsequently worked for 
many years by the Burdwan Stone Company. This Compon^^ however, 
was obliged oy financial considerations to close its operations, and 
disposed of its property in the bill. The qu™ are now in the hands 
of Messrs. Henderson & Co., of Calcutta, with Mr. J. Leonhard Beusi 
as their practical manager. 

The following table will show tho value of the stone sold each 
year from ltS59 down to 1874 



Tho AVoniffO of tho 
oxponniontB 
hUows ft n*Mult of 
tluiuSOtoliihs 
of riw U> 80 loliihn 
of pftdily.or ftliout 

tCU AllltU* III tilt* 

rupee. 


1R69-C0 

IHOl 

1802 

1803 

1801 

1805 

1800 

1807 

1808 


Rb. 

40,470 
18,954 
31,748 
20,573 
42,773 
30,002 
39 098 
49.372 
61,911 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


Rs. 

45,030 

19,058 

27.803 


M. 

8,000 


Total ... 4,68,174 


Is the district of llankoora, some twelve miles distant from head- 
auorters, in a north-west dirccliou, stands a hill about l,d2j feet above 
the level of the scu, known by the name of Sussunia. It is apparenUy 
isolated, and is a cDuspicuous' landmark to tho traveller os he approaches 
tbo lucturesquo little station which gives its name to the si^unding 
district. Its position thus rendered it speoially fitt^ for the 
Trigonometrical Survey i’illar whicli was erected on its highest pett. 

°To local sportsmen it is well known as a sort of happy huntiop 
ground, the resort of bears, panthers, hyema, and other wild ammaJfl, 
wliich find shelter amid the rocks and oaves abound^ on au sideM ^ 
Tho hill is also an objoot of interest to the Native ooim^ty in 
aVeligiouspoint of view. Two springs ore to ^ seen at “ 

tlio year oozing from the opposite slopes, and dose to one of those is 


Of this sum about one-half represents the amount spent on labour 
in quorrying and cutting the stone at Sussunia, the other half meeting 
charges for cartage to Rancogunge, railway freight, establishment, tooU, 
powder, &o., with a margin for profit. Quarmng is earned on by 
blasting out large blocks, which are afterwards split bvs^lwedgM 
into the required sizes, aud dressed in the usual way for kerb, ol^nel, 
flag, and step stones. As compared with the stone of some ^er Indian 
quarries, thot of Sussimia is inferior to the j^uots of ^war sud 
Mirzapore, but is more valuable than that of Dumkur. Tho seUing 
prion of Sussunia paving-stone, delivered nt Ranoegu^e radw^ 
station, is Its. 20 per one liundrwl superficial feet; the cost of oartags 
nlono from the quarries beiug Ks. 4-4. 

It only remains to he considered why th^ has been of lots 
years such a marked diminution in the amount of stone quamed ma 
sold. Tlio question is one of considerable import^oe, for, in^mtion 
to tho general advantages to be derived from any increase m “o avail- 
able resources of a country, the expenditure t 

tracts surrounding Sussunia would seciire a very ^pableaddi^^^ 

tho scanty resources of the Sautals, llauns, and senu-aborig 
tribes, who form tho bulk of the neighbouring population. 

Tho great drawback to the success of these qjiarries is, 
doubt, tho difficulty of ti-onsit. This is evident from the v«*y 
proportion which tho cost of carting the stone from SuMunia to Ranee- 
guu^o boars to tho total cost of production. 

Until the year 1874 there was absolutely no ro^ between Sus^i* 
and Mijia, a village three miles south of Raneegunge. There was, it 
rcart-traik; but this at tho best of times was of tho most p^it^ 
character, aud for about six moutto of the year WM practioall^pi^ 
able, being crossed at intervals by hiU B^ams, and running to mil« 
tbrousrU marshy rioe lands. During the dikr^ nfill 

a roaf was laid out, and the owthwork completed. The bridging 
remains to be done, so that, nsTar os toilities 

matters oro very much in »taiu quo ; but it is hoped ^ 

short time the necessary works will be commenced. The ^ 
committee is fully alive to the importance of small 

finished highway ; and although the funds at its 
yet, with tho ^istanoe of a oontnbution pronus^ by 
proprietors of &e quarries, there i* » S 
Lade practically fit to traffic within th® next twelve j 

be aoMmplished, the cost of 

is at present, and there will be a dimuiution of Itjad t 

Lthrselling price. The Siiwnnia stone wo^d t hna be 
compete suooMiMy with that of Buirakw, -whi^, aotwrihito^^ ^ 
infonw quality, now hoMta its j4co in ^ owucqoeBo® 

tho «naU cost revolted in loadmg it in the railway tnioks. 
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aori^ltueal statistics op bebrbhoom.* 


* The roport of Deputy Collector Baboo Ham Shiinkor Son on tho 
Rffvicultural atatistics of Jessore liaa already been rovi^Vo<l in llu*so 
pieces. Baboo Earn Shuiiker’s is tho boat of tbe stalfclienl reports 
comi)il®<I Special Deputy Colloiitors nppointed by Sir (jchu-^o 

Catnpbell* The reports of the other Deputy Cullee.tors will be re\ lowed 
as opportunity offers. In tho prostint ismio t\n) roi)ort of Di'puty 
Collector Baboo Janokoo Nath Mozoomdar, re^ai'din^ the district of 
lieorbhoora, will be considered. The Deputy ( lolleetor is not well 
no(iuainted with the Eiif^lish languaj^e, and the lucid order and Mylo 
which his report now enjoys are attrihutable to tho manner in Avhioh it 
has been edited by tbo late and present ColFcctors of ilio district, 
Messrs. Oooghegau and Uime. 

The total area of the district of Boorblioom is l,dM square miles, 

of which 885 are computed to be cultivated, 170 eullunihlo waste, and 
289 .unoulturablo. Tho whole district may bo roughly «livi<led into 
throe approximately 0(j[ual parts: tho eastern or alluvial portion, tho 
central, where the latonto appears, and tho westorn, almost iill latorite. 
Of these divisions, tho first is the most fertile and populous ; the last 
is tho -least productive, and is to a eonsiderahle extent waste, or 
occupied by low sAl timber, which is never allowed to muib maturity, 
tho trees being felled every nine or ten years, and sold at fibout 
four annas each on the spot, to ‘bo used as su])port8 and rafters in t lie 
consti'uction of native huts and similar buildings. This trn(‘t ahounds 
in iron, tho manufacture of which must, judging from the lra<;eH jound 
in tho shape of vast masses of sing, Inivo been at no very distant 
period an important industry of the district. Tlu;so truces extmid to 
portions of the eastern tract, where tho hiterite crops up through tho 
alluvial ; and iu one place in particular, at Lahporo, tliis slag is 
found in great quantity, and tradition tolls of n manufaclm’iug city 
furraorly standing there, of which all trace, except thoso heaps of 
slag, has long ago disappeared. This industry is said to have been 
ruiiiod by the competition of English iron, the last factory having 
eoasod to exist some 25 or ^0 years ago. Tho manufuclurn has, 
however, been recently resumed by a European com]>any at Maliomed 
Bazar and Mullarpore, in tho iforlh-wost of the district. Bohidcs 
iron, tho district produces ghooting, or limo-stono gravel, in consiihT- 
able quantities; coal, too, is believed to exist, and truces of gold iiro 
said to have been found in quartz formations, and in a strange congeries 
of huge granite bould(?r8 (resembling tho well-known Brimham 
rocks of Yorkshiro,) foimd at Dubrajfjore, in tho extreme south-west 
of tho district, on tho road to Baneeguiigo. i 

Tho principal river of the district istho More, which takes a diagonal 
course from north-east to south-west, falling into tho llhagirutheo in 
tho Burdwan district. There are also many smullor Btreams of the 
nature of hill-torrents, which nin a similar course. Communications 
are good, tho district being traversed by many excellent roads, and 
intersected by the East Indian Railway. About nine-sixteeiiUiR of the 
area of the district are given to food-crops, and ouo-sixtoonth to indigo, 
cotton, and mulberry ; tbe remainder of the area is occupied by 
villages, tanks, rivers, &o., and waste lauds. Of the nine-sixteenths 
given to food-ctops, about one-skteenlh is under sugareaiio. The chief 
export is rice, which, with d&ll, mustard-oil, and vegetables, is tho 
main food-staple of the population. Tho various rice crops of the 
district are known as Hara,* * *wus, ’ and ‘amun.* Tara is roa]»ed in 
August and September, aous in October and November, amuu in 
December and January. Of these, tara reprosonts only a fraction of 
ono-sixteenth of the average rice crop of tho district; aous (including 
under this head the ‘ kartio kalma, ^ or latter aous crop rca]) 0 (l early 
in November), between one-third and ono-fonrth ; and amun, about 
two thirds. The cold weather crops of tho disti'ict aro unimportant as 
a source of food-supply ; they consist chiefly of wlioat, oil-soed.s, gram, 
dull, mustard, kalai, and other pulses. 

Mulberry cultivation is oonfinod to the oast and north-east of the 
district, indigo ohiofly to tho south-wost*‘and south-east. T ho principal 
mimufaotures are silk, lac, and indigo. 

The report of the Deputy Collector comprises tbo results of an 
inf|uiry embraoing the three eastern thanas Burwaii,* Mawreshur, and 
and is, like that of Baboo Ram Shunker Son on tho agri- 
t’ult\iral statistics of Jessoro, divided into two parts : the, first dosoriptivo 
'd thaua Burwan, the second of thanas Mawreshilr and Sacjooli- 
p^re. The inquiry, which was interrupted by the scarcity of 1874, 
uas .recently been resumed, and is now proceeding in thana Lahporo. 
The area of the three thanas which form tho subject of the report 
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now under review is said to bo 458 square miles, witli a pojmlation, 
necorJing to tho census records, of 227,410; of whom 184,545 are 
Hindoos and 42,005 Mussulmans, giving a population of nemdy 500 
to the square mile. 44ie tract surveyed is said to bo eliidly agricul- 
tural, aimin rice being tho main staple; guor and oil-seeds aro also 
produced, but not exported, the outturn not being more than enough 
to meet local re<]uirements of the pe(q>l(>. Tluu’e is also a small production 
of the eoiiimoii pul.s<*s, arlinr, but, and the like, ami of wlieat, which is 
grown with the pulses. Tlie.so, wdtb mulbeiry and indigo, form tho 
whole re.sourees of the tract, wliicli, tlnuigh primitive and rustie, 
stands in close solidarity with tlie outside world. For cotton to 
.elotlio themselves, the iniialM'i.aiits look to the m:ivts of Agra and* 
CawiqM)re; while for salt, tohaceo, metals, betel, ami |»An, they dejn‘ml 
chietly on imports from (’aleufta, or the marls whieli lino tho hanks 
(»f tho Bhagirulliee. Almost tho wliole ])opida.tioii supports it.solf, 
('itlier directly or indin'etly, hy means of agrieulttire ; those who havo 
other oe»*upatious, as small shopkeepers, handierall.‘'men, and tho like, 
also holdijjg plots of l.'ind. There is no sej)ariite el.*iss of luhourers, nor 
do(*s tho tract supply labour to other tracts; but agihult lU’Jil labour is 
to bo had among the cla.^^s of small cult i vat or.4. The following tablo 
oiuhodies tho main results of the J)eputy Tajlcctor’s survey as regards 
tho distribution of laud in respect of produce : — 
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This statement exhibits nn oxooodingly wwdl-euliivatoil tract ; 
almost the whole, dodueting tho land umbT water or vilhigo silos, 
being actually cultivated, all’onling about one acre (4' tillocl land to 
every iiiliabitant, or nearly four aeres to eacF boustdiohl, according to 
tbo numbers given in the report. Of tliis cultivated land, 214,817 acTos 
are computed to he under rice, givifig in round imruberK, according 
to tho Do]>uty Collector’s ealculation of an averages prodmtion of nearly 
44 maunds of ‘paddy,' or about 17 maunds of rice ]s‘r aens somo 
3 1,24,000 maunds of rice to a population of 227, 1 Kt. which leaves a 
wide margin for exportation if the aver.Mgc consumption he ealeiiljited 
at 0 mounds for eaoli inilividiial. The Deputy Collector, luiwover. ])ii(s the 
average eonsumpl ion per head at ]h seeis per diem, or maunds 27 se ers 
per annum— ail estimate wliieli must he held (‘xeesrive. The cold-weather 
crops aro the next most important in extoiit/of eultjvatinn, the land 
orranmxl by them also ju’odueiiig aous rice in its season (stHl furtlier 
BW'elliiJg tlie rice crop) ; m^\t follow niulherry and sugai cane. Tho whole 
uncultivated area alfords probably boiuO sort of pasture ; hut even so, tho 
area d’ grazing ground, taking the tc^rm in its widest sen.^s is miserably 
email <-ompared with tho cultivated area. On the other liand the area 
under tgnks is oonsidiTable, ami these i»lay an important part in tho 
agriculture of tho tract, which is said to be irrigated wdierover 

oultn^de Collector divides the cultivated laud into six classes, 

as follows : — 


' !i 


o: 




Sail 

Vo. 

JedangA. 


(4) Olan. 

( 6 ) Dibi mulbeTT>^ land. 
(6) Mttthal ditto. 


Of’ «ali land there are three kinds; first class soli, or ^saii ^irul,* 
produoeB throe crops in the year,— a crop of rice, a crop ^ of khesor 
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{lath/rus mfivus), and a crop of ill or oil-scod (Sttmmumorieyiffdr). 
Tho not expenses and profits of cultivation per beegha are estimated as 
follows 

Expemes, 

TU'nt ... 

C^iHt of 8PPd and cnUivatimi of rico crojis 
Kb<‘SKiiri HLM'd and tlivtshing ... 

Seed and cult! vatiou of til 

Total 


Rfl. A. P. 
4 4 0 
3 fl 0 
0 6 3 

2 10 0 


10 13 3 


QroHS Profits, 

20 maunds of paddy 
Straw 

2 niauiid.N khri-sari 
Klit‘S.sari thaff 
4 maumiu til «... 


8 0 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 0 0 
6 0 0 


Total ... 18 0 0 


leaving a not profit of Us. 7-14-0. Tlio rent lias boon put at Rs. 4-4, 
but in faot the rout of this/duHs varies from Rs. 3 to l{s. 1-4, iho rates 
being Ks. 3, Rs. 3-8, Rs^'l, uiid Rs. 4-4. Sali land of the second class 
yields two crops, amun rice and til ; tlie rates of rent range from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 2-8, being Rs. 2, Rs. 2-4, and Rs. 2-8. The total expense is 
put at Rs. 8-J l,“and the gross profits at Rs, 1 1-8, leaving a ntd profit 
of Rs. 3-13 per beegha. Tlio rents of sali land of the tliird class are 
Re. 1-8 and Ro. 1-12 per beegha ; tho net jirofit is estimated at 
Bs. 2-7 por heeglm. 

Land of the second kind (dozawin) grows amis rice, pulses, wheat, 
mustard, oil-seed, and siigareano, and is divided into two classes 
The cstimato of not ])rofit on do fund of tho first class is irom Ho. 1-10-3 
to Rs. 4-15 ])er hoegha, according to the nature of tho winter crops ; 
tho rates of rent aro Us. 1, Rs. 4-4, and Rs. 4-8. Siigareano, it is 
observed, is by comparison a copitalist’s cultivation ; the profits are 
thus estimated 


Expamn, 


Us. A. P. 


Kent . . 

(\)Hi of cuitingH ... 
t’ultivution, ... 


4 8 0 

5 0 0 
28 13 0 


Total ... 38 6 q 


The bcoglia of land is cahmlatod to yield 32 mannds of goor, soiling 
at Rs. 2 per mauiid, leaving a net profit of Hs. 25-11 por beegha. 

‘ Do land of the second class is inferior in yioM, and is not so easily 
irrigated. It produce.^ tho same crops us do of the first class ; tho rates 
of rent are Rs, 3 and Rs. 3-8 yov hoi'glia. Sugaroano grown on this laud 
is estimated t<.) yicdtl a not profit of Rs. 10-8 per beegha, onions 
Hs. 10-13, and garlic Rs. 15-10. 

The third class, ‘ jedanga,’ is high poor land, giving arhar, sunn 
[Croiolaiia and lu'injul (Solannm mctoittfiua) ; orchards of 

mango, jack, and other fruit-trees, are also found on this land. 
Tho rates of rent are He. 1 and Ke. 1-4 jier • h(‘eglui. There is no 
trade in sunn, tho little produced being locally consumed In the 
manufacture of threa<l for domestic and agrh’ultiiral uses. 

The fourth class, ‘ ohm,’ is low land suhjoct to inundation ; 
it is generally devoted to tho growth of cueurhitaecous ]dant8. Tho 
rates of rent are said to ho Hs. 3, Rs. 3-8, and Rs. 4 per beegha, and 
the noi ])r()fita- from Rs. 2-11 to Rs. 4-11. 

Mulberry lands are of two kinds, ‘dihi-tut’ and ‘ mnthal-tut.’ 
Tho former is high land near villages, tho latter high land in the open : 
tho rates of rent Rs. 5, Hs. 0. Rs. 7, and Rs. 8 for the former; Rs. 3, 
Ks. 4, hs. 5, and Hs. (I for tho latter. The net profit on dihi-tut is 
estimated at Hs. 53-14 per beegha; that on mathal at Rs. 3(5-14, but 
the cr()]i is said to ho a very risky one, the mulberry being a drug in 
tho innrlcot if iho worms die. 

The rates for hof^fu, or village site, vary from Rs. 5 to Rs. 14 
per beegha ; udboyia^ or homestead laud, is lot at three rates,— 
its. 2-8, Rs. 3, and Rs. 4. • 

Indigo is cultivated to some extent in tho tract siirveyedf 2,400 
bceghaa being found umler this ci )p. It is generally cultivated under 
advances, and sold by tho ryots to tlie factory at the rate of eight 
bundles (34 cubits in circumfercnco each) per rupee; when cultivated by 
tho* ryots on their own account, without udvancop, it sells at five bundles 
por rupee. Tho factory to wliieh tho indigo is sold supplies the seed 
gratis. In tho case of ryots taking advances, the profit is estiAated 
at Rs. 7-8 per beegha; at Rs. 12 when no advances are taken. 
There ore three indigo faotories in the tract surveyed,— one with two 
vats belonging to a native ; two with ninotoon and eight vatfif respec- 
tively, belonging to the firm of Messrs. Farquharson and Cot of 
llambo^ar* 


Tho cultivation of* cotton in the district is- said to b# gradually 
declining. This is doubtless duo to the growing demand fA European 
goods, and cousoquont decline of tho local manufacture. 1 ,072 bee^aa, 
are entered imdor this crop. It is sown along with other cold-W^otner 
crops on the same ground, and is no hindrance to tho production 
of rico (m J-fie same laud. The net profit per beegha is stated to hs 
R.S. 2-9-0. ♦he unclean od cotton sells at three sears per rupee. The 
number of cotton looms is said to bo 1,602, In the tract surveyed there 
aro throe Eurojicuii silk filaiiu’es, tho property of Messrs. James Lyall 
ami Co., with 200 basins, ^^iving cinploymont to about 500 workpeople, 
and 107 native Jooms worked iiidepondeutly. The raw silk remed in 
the villages is partly consumed locally and partly sent to Moorshod- 
abad, tho North-Western Provinces, tho Punjab, llombay, and Madras; 
the raw silk from the European filatures is sent to the Calcutta and 
London markets. 

Tho above is a brief review of tho leading subjects of Baboo 
Janokoo Nath Mozoomdar’s report. For. tho particulars of trade and 
ooinmcrco, syKtoms of agriculture, modes of oullivation, conditions, 
classes, and habits of tho people, and other details, the reader is 
rchurod to the report itself, which, in spite of occasional defioieucicB, 
will well ropiiy tho troiiblo of perusal. Tho Deputy Collector has 
many qualifications for tho task which was assigned to him. He is 
observant and intelligent, and his experience in the Survey Department 
has stood him in good stead ; but he wants a wider grasp of the subject, 
and on special points his inquiry has been defective. The deflcieiieies 
have, however, been made up us far as possible by tho ability and 
trouble which tho two Collectors of tho district who have edit^ the 
report have bestowed upon it. 


SUGAR MANUFACTURE AND TRADE AT KOTOHAND- 
PORE, IN THE DISTRICT OP JESSORE. 


Gnu of the most important industries in the district of Jeasore 
is tho cultivation and manufacture of date sugar. There are so many 
people who derive from sugar aU that they have among the mere 
necossarios of life, that it may be considered that the sugar culti- 
vation and trade is tho root of all their po^perity. Tho sugarcane 
is cultivated in some places in tho district, but only over a very 
limited area ; tho date-palm {Phoenix dactylifera) supplies the material 
from which sugar is so largely proparei The sugaroane plant 
has boon driven out by tho date, out only, it wouM appear, 
xvithin comparatively recent times. Mr. Westland, in his report 
on iho district, remarks nt page 162, with reference to the sugar trade 
in 1791, that, “ at that time (hero was a considerable production of cane 
sugar as well as date sugar, while in these later years tho date sugar has 
almost entirely driven away tho cane sugar from tho fields as well as 
from the market ” Date sugar is very slightly, if at all, inferior to the 
article obtained from the juice of tho sugarcane, and can only be distin- 
guished from it by those well skilled in thoir respective qualities. 
i)ato sugar is now largely consumed all over Bengal, and is also 
export cil to Europe. 

Small sugar faetories are to be found scattered over the district along 
tho banks of tho Noboganga, the Chittra, and the Bhoyrub rivers; but 
tho groat centre of manufaeturo and trade is the townrof Kotohandpqrc, 
on tho Kabaduk river. The wostom half of tho suddor and Jhonids 
divisions of Jossoro may be described as the date garden of 
South and west of Jhenida tho country may be said to be bristling 
with date trees planted in square plots of 10 or 15 booghas, and the^ 
increase in niunbor as wo come nearer and nearer to the Kabaduk* 
Kotchandpore is situated in tho very heart of this flugar-nroduoing 
trad. TJio navigable stream of the Kabaduk fiows post the manu- 
facturing town ; and the town is also connected by a metalled roud 
(one of Sir John Peter Grant’s feeders) with tho Kissengunge station, 
on tlio Eastern Bengal Railway, 22 miles distant. B5)tohaixdpore 
also connected by a fair weather rood with Ramnuggur, another station 
on tho railway. 

Tho following table will exhibit the magnitude of the business tran*- 
acted in tho town during the last manufacturing season, 1874-75 


Sugar manufactured 
Sugar exported to Calcutta 
Local Rales of sugar 
•Ckitta goor manufactured 


1 , 66.475 

78,962 

82,623 

1 , 66,680 


Value. 

Rs. , 
0,88350 
4;43.712 
4,95,188 
6,26,520 


The sugar trade of Kotchandpore dates from about 1820. Jessor® 
bos always been considered a sugar-produoing districti but it was onV 
55 years ago that some persons ox the Moira or oonfeotionor oaste 
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an impulse to the maOufaoture, and it has since steadily advanood to 
its present proportions. The Moiras wore Ram Sen, from Dowlutgungo, 
in th^ Nuadea district, Bho^nbari De, and Dasaratlia Indra. 'J^hon 
followed others from Satgaolua in Burdwan, and Santipore in NiuMea. 
In 1830 Mr. Blake, who had for some years worked a sugar refinery 
at Dhoba, commenced busmoss at Kotcliandpore on a It^'o scale. A 
few years later Mr. Newhouse joined liim, bringing out tlio first 
vacuum pan, wbioh (now set aside for a now pan,) may still be scon in 
the sugar refiuery. There are now, besides the sugar refinery, (>d 
karkhanaSf os they are called, in full work11urin.r the manufacturing 
season in the town of Kotohandpore and the subift'bau village of 
Solimanpore. The town now presents an ap])earanee unlike that o I* 
ordinary villages in Bengal. It is full of tall oliiinncys built of 
moflonry, and on the river-sido stand heaps of coal ' import od from 
Calcutta. The activity to be seen in the brick-fields round about 
the town gives promiso of a still greater expansion of business. 

The following table exhibits the gradual and steady iiicroaso of the 
sugar trade. There are however always ditliculties plafted in tho way of 
persons entering on an inquiry in mofussil villages and towns. During 
a recent attempt to collect information at Kotoliandporo, the inquirer 
was received witKgreat caution ami reserve. The suspicion that a now 
tax lurks at the bottom of, every inquiry is strong in tho mind of 
traders and agriculturists. ‘ Several of tluf proprietors of factories, 
also being residents of 8antii>ore and other distant places, remain at 
Kotohandpore during the inaiuifacturing season only, and arc not 
in a posiuon to furnish readily tho papers and accounts of former 
years. Tho figures for 1800 to 1872, given below, are taken, with 
a correction for 1872, from Baboo Ram Shnnker Son’s Statistical 
Report on Jessore; tho.se for the last two years wore obtained by tho 
Sub-Deputy Collector of Jlieuida, Baboo Radakant Ban(‘rjca: — 


Year. 



Quantity of sumr 
nittiiuiuclurtjd. 

Quantify of 
chittn 



MiuitulH. 

MiiuiuIe. 

1865-66 


... 

39.405 

30,626 

1866-67 


• • 

45,4fJ6 

30,020 

1867-68 



... 40,485 

fiO.Hl? 

1868-69 


. i • 

51,380 

7S,271 

1869-70 


i t • 

64,207 

77,fil5 

1870-71 


• 1 1 

70,815 

77,71t3 

1871-72 



81,063 

80.098 

1872-78 



• ... 1,20.500 

1,27,206 

1873-74 


... 

... 1.34.108 

1, ,14.8 1.3 

1874-75 


... 

... 1,66,475 

1.60,030 


Tho inoroase, it will bo remarked, is in ton years 1,17,070 maunds, 
tho produce of the last season’s operations being quadruple tho outturn 
of 1866-66. .In 1791 tho produce of tho whole district was estimated 
at 20,000 mannds, and was considered largo, tho Collector reporting in 
1792 that ** date sugar is largely manufactured and exported,” The 
exports from a single town in tho post year have already boon 
estimated in this article at 73,952 maunds, and llierefure exceed 
tho produce of the whole district at tho close of the lust century 
by 53,962 maunds. 

It is unnecessary here to detail the process of manufacture, as the 
subject, from tlie planting of tho date tree to tho production of sugar 
fit for the market, is very fully dwelt upon by Mr. Westland in his 
history of Jessore. The sugar manufactured at Kotcliandpore is tho 
soft yellow sugar of the bazaars, and is called tho dhulm sugar, Jt is 
made entirely from date goor proptfred by agriculturists ami sold by 
them either to the manufacturors at thoir factories, or, in tho case of 
places distant frdbi the town, to hrparces or itinerant merchants, who 
again sell to tho manufacturers. Tho manufacturing season extends 
from Docember to May, and the town during tlioso months is a busy 
8ceuo. On market days especially the streota are crowded with carts 
laden with goor, and the transactions at tho shops and factories arc largo. 

There is but one sugar refinery in the town worked by steam 
ttaohinery. Dhulua pr soft sugar, teohincally called by tho refiner 
‘the raw material,’ purchased in tho bazaar or from the factories, is 
refined aooording to tne European process. Tho annual outturn of tho 
refining factory 18 about 8,000 maunds. The refined sugar of ludchand- 
poro is said to bo specially aoceptable to Hindoos, from the fact that 
animal charcoal is not used in the process of refining. Tho price of 
refined sugar is about ten rupees, whereas dhulua costs only about six 
rupees per maund. , , , 

Most of tho sugar made at Kotohandpore enters the Calcutta 
market. It is exported by the manufacturers theraselvos, or by traders 
who purotose from them on the spot, and is carried Away in carts to 
Kissongunge and Bamnuggur, and transferred to the wagons of tho 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The refined sugar is conveyed to Calcutta 
m boats. The local sales of this sugar are small, so that almost the 
whole outturn of a season goes to Calcutta, where it enters into 
Competition with tho produce of the Cossipore works, 
w It is estimated that about half the sugar manufactured at 
I Kotohandpore goes to Osloutta, that about a fourth goes to 


Nalohitii and Jalokaii in the Baokorgungo district, and that tho 
remainder is soattorful over tho numerous bazaars of the Jessore, 
Nuihlea, and Aloorslied.-ibad districts. Nalchiili is a place of groat 
comniercuil impf»rtancc in Baokorgungo — a sort of central station 
for tho coiniuorco of the oastorn districts. Tho demand there is 
for dlnilua sugar, as it is for local consumption ; and oxcopt from 
Kotcliaudi»orc itself, nlino.^t all flic dliulua sugar ]>rodiicod in tho Jessore 
disirici finds its way to Nalcliitti and to Jalokati, which is near it. 
K<)tchandj)(>ro also scmkIs a gnixl deal of dhulua sugar lh(*rc, hut most 
of its jmjilueo goes to supply the local demand in Calcutta, as it is so 
favounihly situated for land carriage to C^alcntta. Calcutta has in • 
fact two demands, viz. a demand for dhnlua sugar for consimiptioii 
in (aileutta and other places wliitlior it Rends the sugar, and a demand 
for piu'ka sugar for export to Europe and other plnces. Tho last 
demand is met hy places in the soutliern part of tho Jessore district, 
tho formar dcmaiul is nud. liy K«)fehandpore. A cousidcrable . portion 
of llio dhulua sugar taken to ( -alcutta is rofino«l nt Cossipore, and some 
of it, according to the native incdhod, nt Shnkchar, in Baraset. 
Kotehai\dporo soft sugar is also exporteil to a small extent to Europe. 

Tlie c/iit/a f/oor, or refu^^c' of the sugar ?>htaiiied during the process 
of inanufaciure, is tjiken hy hr/Ktrers or trad(Vs to all parts of Bengal. 

It is used hy tho poorer ela.sscs of natives, and is hirgtdy ('ni])loyod in 
the preparation of tobacco for tlie hooka ^ and in tho distillation of 
country spirits. 

The factories employ both men and women, who receive from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a month and food. Those wlio do not take food roceivo 
higher rates, or Its. 5.S to Bs. 7 a month. Men who attend to the boil- 
ing process receive Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 a month. During tho season work- 
men are emph»y«‘d from sun rise to sunset, witli an interval at noon for 
tho midday hath, meal, and a short sie.sta. Women are principally 
employed at tlie f///<7or.v used in pounding lumps of sugar. Tho 
worknion are Mahomedans and Mooi'hees. Some of the Malu»modau 
coolie.s eiiijdoyed in tho sugar refinery have bc'cii trained to Avork tho 
steam maeliinery. 

'riie nianufa< turers work on borrowed ea[>lt!il, or are eo-slinrers with 
ca])italists, who advanei' and reecdvo tlie profits, making an allowance to 
tho manufacturers. Some borrow largcdy from a I'hiropean resident 
capitalist vvlio charges iiderest nt 10 per cent. 

The sugar trade has not, it would soem, reoehed a limit. Now 
factories arc being Imilt, ami now date plantations may he seen 
sju’inging up in many villages in tho Jlienida snli-division ; but 
if tho t radio’s may he reli(*d upon, tho prospect at pre.sent is not 
altogether uiielomled. They eoinjdain of largo supplies of sugar lying 
unsold in f'aleutta. Tlin «'\j)ort trade is not so brisk as formerly. 
Tho closing of the Bally sugar ndinery has tlirewn a larger slo(‘k tlian 
u.sual on tho market. In shoH, it would apjHMir tho su])]>ly is greater 
than tho demand. It is rumoured that Ainejieau sugar is all'eeting 
tho shipments from (Jaleiitta to England. Notwiili.standing Iheso 
adverse (;ireiinistane(‘s liowi'viT, tlu'ro is increasing activity ; and it may 
bo liojied the fears of inanul’acturers and refiners are (‘xaggeraled, and 
that tho probabililios are moro in favour of cxpaTision than enidraetioii. 

It would bo interesting to wateli tlie jnogress of this industry, and to 
tost tho ueeuruey of proscuit fears and forebodings hy statistics carefully 
collected a few years honcc. 


THE TRADE AND RESOURCES OF THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES, 1874-1876. 


Tiif. following ’comj)ilation is prepared from a valuahlo report 
of tho Chief Commissioner of the Cojitral rrovinces on the trade 
and resources of tho districts nmhu* his adininisiralicii. Tho report 
embraces tho period from Juno to May, f.e. from tho Ist Juno 1871 
to tho 31st May 1875. 

Tho area umlor cereals and other crops throughout tho ])roviiico 
in tho year, os gathered from tho (putwaroo) village accountant’s papers 
in tho Rovonuo Department, was— 


Kieo 

Wheat 

Other food-grains 
OiUseeds 
SOgorcano ... 
Cotton 


Aerrii. 

a, 805.070 
n,i7:i,:370 
5 ,011.7«:o 
978.096 
89,100 
7(51,037 


Opium 
Fibres 
Tohareo 
Vegetables 
Other crops 


Acre*. 

4^^)02 

52, .‘{58 
52. 1 U 
30.111, 


These figures do not include the cultivated area in the feudatory 
states, for which there are no survey or other statistics. Rice, jaAv.iri 
(millet), pulses, and cotton, are the princi])al autumn ero]>s, (lud wh(*at 
and oil-seeds spring crops. Although rice is giown in almost every 
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distric t, it is tho nmiii crop in Ohlmttisgarli and tho anstern disiriotfl 
of tho Na^^ptir J)i vision. Wheat is grown uni vcreally, but mainly in 
Hoshnngiihad, hero it is of tho very higliost cjiiality, and in Saugor 
and Jul)l>ul[M.ro. Jawnri, ‘groat inillot/ is tho Ht!i]>lo crop of tho 
distriots on I lie philn south of tiio Satinmi range; tho grain being almost 
the bole food of the labouring elassrs, aud the dried sto(‘k of tho plant 
tho forage for cattle. 'I’lio ‘lessor niilh'ts,’ locally known as kt)do, 
kutki, sawa, ami as being I'urly autumn crops, are mainly raised in 
th(' Sutpura hill districts, and av<’ tliero tlu' staple toodcjf the agricultural 
labourer. Oil-seeds jircMery gi-imrally ouIti\ aled, but floniewhai largely 
,iu llaijuir, Nagjuir, ami Wanlha. Sugarcane, a.s an artitieially 
iiTigated crop, is raiscnl mostly iu tho coiitiguoiis di^t^iet.3 of llaipur, 
Bilasjmr, and rihaudarn; it is also a fa \ ourite crop in tim two adjoin- 
ing hill diytri<ts of ( ’hhimlwara and Ihtiil. Sugar is nowliero relined 
in tlio Central I'rovinees, hut tlio c»\traet of (he cano is sold iu its 
iinrctiiU'd state* as ‘ goor.' Cotton, of that kind wliieh luis gained Homo 
rcpulatinn in the <M)ijiuu'reial world, is only raiso<l iu tlio ehainpaign 
country of Nng)»ur ami Wardha; iulcTior rpialities arc* raised elsowhero, 
mostly iu llaipur, llilnspur, Chliimlwara, Narsingli]>ur, and Chanda, 
liaipiir ami Hilas]nir are lh<>]u'im‘ipul tobaeeo-growing distrleta. 

Attempts have becii^niade from iliiio to time to (‘siimato the gross 
yield of tlio various crops, but always with liltlo salislacdiou os iu the 
result. As regards I'ocMl-gralus, the very lowest (jsiimatc:^ of outturn per 
acre yield.s ail cuioriiious surplus over eoiibnm|)li<»n, and very little ut 
that surplus limls its way into the i^Kport trade tables. Tho ]U‘a«;(iee 
of storing vast fpiaiilitit’S as a reserve*, lu ho hnurght out in years of 
BOareity, is well known ; ])ut it is an uncertain factor in tho calculations, 
quite fiutlic-u'iit to dc‘priv(' au (*stimato of any iTal value. 

Tho (‘\]>ort trade in cotton couliiiuc's to maintain its liigh position 
in tho trade lahh'S, the total quantity having ica<*lm<l mauuds, 

against 2, U,l<SiJ iu the year previous. Of this (|uaulity — 

l,(>7,08o inaumls went from tlio Nagpur country to Bomhay, 
mauiulH from tho Narbada Vbilley also to ihunhay, 

21, Odd luaumls to tho N. W. Ik hy the C. 1. llailway, 

niauiuls to tho Native States of Central India, and 
27,hyi) niaumls from Clihattisgarh to the Casterii Coast. 

Tho first. Ilcmi in the list is tho most important, being what is known 
to tho trade as ‘ TIinganghai ’ cuUlon, and ia sent mostly in full prc*ssc*d 
bales rc'udy for slii]mieiit at Bunihay. It will ho ivim'Tuhc'iyd that 
on tho whole the season was ono not favouruhlo to cottcui cultivation, 
and yc't thero lias been a small increase, instoml of, as might bo 
expected, a deercaso. 

Hugar is an import article, and is mainly received from Afirzapur 
in tho North- West c‘rn iTovincos, d,4d,OUO inaunds out of tho total 
3,7(»,0o0 mauuds having como from that direction. Tho dilleronc*o is 
mostly made up of palm sugar received from Honibayn Of tlieso 
quaiititic's thero vvc'ri* re-exported nuiumlM— alnio.st the whole, 

or 1 dt;,u'»2 maumls, towards tho Central India State's iittcn* jaiying cluty 
at tho cu.stoms Hue. Included among these (.»X]H)rts, hovvc'VCT, is a 
(jiiantiiy of unrolincd sugar, ‘ goor,’ tlio prodiicu uf flu* country. 
Jleforo the railway was opc'ii tliroiigli tho Narlaida Valley, tho supplies 
for Southern Tmliii ami Bomhay ])assecl througli the* ])roviuc.*o from 
Mirza])ur raf Jubbiilpiu'c ami Nag]»ur ; iiovv t hey go through hy railway 
without a]>])<'aring in the returns. Thus in lS(iq-7d, hetoro througli 
railway cjominuuiealiou was eslablislied, the inipurts were 4,711,0'-^) 
maumls. 

The next article in the list is salt, anoflier irnpcul art ielo : that 
portion coming from tho salt lako.s iu (.’ontral India being taxed at 
Us. d p T miiuml at the frontier at Saugor and IToshangahad ; that 
])ovtiou coining from Bombay and tho lUiiiu of Ciitcdi for tho Nagpur 
country bi'iiig 1fi\c*d by a mileage rate of d-lOtlus of a pie per uniuncl 
per mile, reaching up to Bs. 2-S ])er inaund at tlm torniinus at 
Nagpiii’; and f<u* tho Xaihada (’ountry, hy a mileage rate of Z-Sths of a 
pio per mauml ]»er mile, reaching up to .luhbulporo to Us. d per niaund 
as before. And tiually tho third ]fortion coining li'om tho bjasiern Coast 
for tho (dihattisg.n h country, being taxed at the reduced rate of 
Its. 2- 1 at tho ( Niast, in.-^tead of Us. l-'H at tho Coast and Ks. 1-2 
inland ut tho customs line,, ns before. Tliis chaugo was introduced 
from tho month of May 1874, in whi<4i month tho lower two sections 
of tlio customs line, stretching from Biirhuupur in Niiuar, to beyond 
Saiuhalpur, wore abolished. 

• Tlio actual imports of salt, then, may bo shown thus 


MnniMlt. 

Tiiiko salt ... ... ... ... ... 71.710 

Westoru salt for tho Narbatlft Valley ... . ... 3.10,759 

liitto for Nagpur country arid part Clihattisgarh , -1,77,609 

Eastern salta ... ... . . 1,-6,0(K> 

Total ... 9,90,978 


Very little salt is ro-exported from tho province, tho total for the. 
year being d2,700 maunda, tho greater portion, 10,563 mauuds, having 
gone through 8ambalpur into Chota Nagpur .country, and 9,282 
from stations of the Groat Indian Poninsula Bailway iu the WCdlia 
Valley into Eastern Borar. 

Tho trade in food-grams is mainly export, in 1871-75 amounting to 

Of wheat ... ... ... 10,20,638 maunds 

Of rice ... ... ... ... 4,30,238 „ 

of other grains ... ... 18,<JC,152 „ 


Total ... 27,56,928 

Against ... 32,88,843 „ 


in t ho year provious, tho falling off being mainly in wheat from tho 
Narbada Valley, whore tho season for wheat was not propitious. Of 


these again 




Whont. 

Other Krahii. 

1.23.702 

6,10, *2 1‘2 

H, 15,126 mauuds 

17.030 

31,406 

10.000 „ 

2.01 .008 

4,-U),356 

4,74,953 „ 

3, sot 

698 

S3 

22,078 

25,776 

5,991 „ 


went towards (ho North-Westdm Pro. 

niieos and Bengal, 

into the Oentrar India Native States. 

from tlio Nurbnda V^alley and Nagpur, 

towards Bombay and Bcrar, 

in(o llydernbail, and 

from CUhattisgarh to tho eastern coast 

distriots. 


Tho ‘ other grains ^ include several varieties of pulses, as dUll, ohomia, 
&e., and jowar, which last goes mainly from U.ho Nagpur country into 
Berar. 

Tho largest portion of this external traffic left the' country by 
railway. 

Tho ex]iort trade in oil-seeds has increased considerably in the year, 
having risen from 4,10,786 maumls to 8,08,806 niaunds. The trade is 
mainly westward to Bombay; 4,10,008 mauuds from the Nagpur 
country and 2,42,658 luaunds from tho Narbada Valley, of the total 
quantity, having gone that way. 

Under ‘ metals an<l hardware ' are included heavy oonsignmonts of 
machinery among tho imports, and some railway and military stonii 
among both im])orts nml exports, so that it is not easy to analyso 
the figures as a trade item. Among tho imports of the year, which 
amounted to 26,000 tons, thero are included tho huge lioilers uiid 
ponderous machiiiory brought to Nagpur by tho railway for tho cotton 
mill which is being sot up thero. 

l^lio trade in lOnglisli pif'co-goods seems to have fallen ; the imports 
having deeroased from 1,34,280 maunds, valued at i^l,155,2l9, in tlifi 
year ])revious, to 90,743 niaunds, valued at £674,688. The re-export of 
tliis (U'tielo has corrospondiugly shrunk from 64,281 maunds, valued at 
£591,165, in the year ju’ovious, to 24,665 maumls, valued at £258,8r50. 
Of miseellfineous European gofids of all kinds, the import trade was 
39,917 maumls, valued at £120,338, while in the previous year it wiw 
41,708 maumls, valued at £157,112 ; ami the re-exports of these, prin- 
ci])allv into the Central India Nutivo States, was 7,894 maunds, value! 
at b36,829, while it was in the year previous 45,803 maunds, valued at 
.£180,872. Tliero ai’o no ready moans of explaining those figurefl 
satis h«4orily. 

The export trade in country manufactured cloth is in a declining 
condition, hut in tho year under review it seems to have derived a larger 
income from a Bmaller quantity exported. Thus iu the year pluvious the 
quantity exported, mainly towai’ds Woetern India, wffs 27,509 maunds, 
vahuMl at Bs. 20,38.838 ; while in 1874-75 it waa 21,837 mauuds 
valueil at Us. 22,45,368. The inqiGrt trade in this article ww 
year 52,938 maunds, valued at Ks. 23,00,432; while in 1874-75 it wa» 
31,060 maunds, valued at Us. 14,87,137. These figures also are difficult 
of examination, though it is probable that the produce of the Bombay 
mills is clianging tho features of the import trade, to some extent. 

The export trade in these articles has risen from 4,507 mauiidB, 
valued at Hs. 11,97,209, in 1873-74, to 5,137 maunds, valued 
Us. 22,92,457, in *1874.75. The higher valuation obtained is probably ; 
owing to more B]nin silk and loss oofjoons entering into the quantity. 

The figures below show the progress which the trade of the country 
has made from the first year in whima statistics have been compiled 



Ibm. 

viiuo, e. 


Totw. 

Vidiw. £■ 

1863-64 . 

. 102,341 

3.909,008 

1800-70 . 

. 237,044 

7,141.405 

I86l-C)r> . 

. £31,719 

4.:W6,261 

1870-71 

. 235,189 

6,066.2M 

l8()5-66 . 


6.619, 700 

1871-72 . 

. 860.138 

8,091, WO 

1H66.67 , 

. 17fi,6(Jl 

6,617,864 

1873-78 . 

.. * 244.569 

6,936.402 

1867-68 . 

. 196,433 

6,U0,897 

1873-74 . 

. 326.918 

7,747,732 

1868-69 . 

,. 2(Xb()89 

6.706,203 

1874-75 . 

. 810,023 

7,737,823 


Tho accompanying statements have been prepared by the 
Commissioner to illustrate the import and export trade of the Ccntia* j 
Provincos for the year. 
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THE GENERAL ACCURACY OF THE BENGAL 
CENSUS OP 1872. 

Dot; in 8 liavn raoro tliun oiicc})eon thrown upon tho accuracy of tho 
Doiigul census of 187'^% hnstMl upon tlio fnot that that coiisus showed 
an increase of &0 per ('ont. on the j)opul{ition of Bengal ns comjiared 
with the estimate that liad ]»reviously boon adopted for official purposes 
in tho rrovincial Adininihtration Uoporls. The po]»ulation of Bengal 
.and Assam was given in tho Administration ItujHut of 1870-71 at 
42,680,100, hut tlio census report returns tho population at 66,865,850. 
It has been argued that tlio figures of tho census must bo excessive, 
because they diller so widely from ]»re\ious olticial estimates ; because 
tho density of tlio population is shown tol»o so much larger than it is 
in European countries ; aiul heoauso, as it is stated, tho country does 
not raise or import a sufficient quant it y of food to support so largo a 
population. 

Although imputations against tho accuracy of the census have been 
thus made, it is believed, howuv'or, tliat they liavo lieen made on insufficient 
grounds. Groat Btross h^a hocu laid (m tho discrepancy between tho 
(joubus results and jirovious official estimates, hut tho truth is that tho 
])rovious estimates were almost all grossly inaccurate. Those estimates 
were based upon the old police returns of [)0[mlation, which were framed 
by counting fiousos and taking an average of persons in each house. Such 
a method is at best a very uusatisfactury proeeas, and tho figures deduced 
thereby cannot ho placed in comjiotition with those anived at by 
a regular census. On this subject the following remarks from a paper 
read by Mr. Beverley on the Bengal census before tho Statistical 
Society of London may bo quoted : — “ In one jioint of view tlioso house- 
hold averages aro important, rrevious estimates of tlio population have 
generally been based u])on an enumeration of the houses, each house 
being assumed to contain a certain constant number of inmates. If, 
then, tho very definition of a liouse is uncertain, it will readily bo 
understood that all such ostiimites naturally rested upon a very 
precarious foundation. In making auoh an oBtimato two things are 
necessary : Jinty a correct <lofiuiiiou of a house, to bo thoroughly under- 
stood and acted on tlirougliout tho area under enumeration; and 
secoHiilf/t a ocrroct average of tho inmates according to that definition. 
It clearly makes a serious dilfereiire in the result whothor tho multiple 
which represents the average ho B or 5 or 8. It makes a still more 
serious difl'eronco if this mulfiplo is applied to houses where it should 
more properly ho apjiliod to enclosures, or to encloBures whore it ought 
to bo applied to houses. Both these errors have entered into previous 
ostimatos. No definition of a hoiiBo was prescribed or thought of, and 
tlio average number of inmates was assumed at ])lea6uro. This may 
explain to some extent tho very wide dill'eronco between tho results of 
tho actual census as now nsoortained and the vague estimates with 
which tho Government lias been satisfied for so many )'earB past.*’ 

It lias been said that tlio number of houses according to tho census 
is a million in excess of tho number given iu the Administration 
Report for 1870. But to this it may ho replied that the term ‘house* 
as applied to native resideiieos is very vague, and admits of various 
interpretations. Besides, we are not told on what rotiums tho figures 
given in tho Administratiou Report are based. If on anything better 
than mere guess-work, they were probably taken from tho survey 
reports, possibly thirty or forty years old. 

It has also boon argued tliat an exoggerntion of tho population 
is to bo inferred from tho increase in tlio u umber per house os well 
as the number of liouscs. In tho present state of statistical science 
in India, however, wo aro liardly in a position to lay down general 
rules, or to reject carefully collated facts, simply because they do 
not happen to square with our preconceived ideas. Is there any 
authority, for instance, on wliich we can assume a fixed proportion of 
five souls to a house, and jirescriho that figure as a hard-and-fast 
rule for tho whole of India Y, ih\ this subject wo cannot do better 
than quote again fi(*m tho paper of Mr. Beverley above referred 
to : — Considering tlio difficulty of fixing accurately the definition 
of a house, and then inducing . some thousands of enumerators to 
adhere to it, it is not to bo wondered that there should bo considor- 
nblo variation in tho average number of persons belonging to each 
houjehold. A Bengali house generally consists* of three or four build* 
iiigs orr^ged in the fom of a quadrangle, and those separate buildings 
mav be inhabited by difforont branches of the same family. Indeed, 
under the Hindu family system, tho collate members of a family to 
the third and fouiih generation are often found dwelling under the 
same root Taking the average for each district, tho number of souls 
to a house varies from 4*3 m Beerbhoom to 7*6 in Mymensingh: The 
highest averages aro found in the eastern districts, whore tho pro^rtion 
of children is tho highest. For Bengal the average is 6*7 ; for Behar^ 


61 ; for Orissa, 6*2 ; for Chota Nagpore, 5’1 ; and for Assam, 6-5. 
Within the same district the average of each police oirole shows a 
remarkable uniformity.** 

Objection has also been taken to the census of Bengal mainly of the 
ground that tho density of tho population is so much greater than it in 
in Europe. It is quite true that, according to the Bengal census,, 
n largo part of the province has a population ol two-fold or three-fold 
the density of many thickly populated English counties. The district 
of Ilooghly has an average population of 1,045 souls to tho square mile. 
In the district of Sarun ithere are several rural tbanas where tlie 
population averagos above 900 to tho square mile. In the Sub-divisiou 
of Mooiisheogungo, in the Dacca district, the population is 1,031 souls 16 
tho scjuaro mile. But, on the other hand, it* may bo pointed out that 
Lancashire and Cheshire have 1,131 persons to the square mile. 
Tho metropolitan district of 24-?orgunnah8, according to tho census 
of 1872, has on average of 950 ; tho average in Middlesex and flurrey 
is 3,498. Til is argument, moreover, is beside tho question. If we ore ulti- 
mately to bo bound by the averages of other countries, it is unnecessary 
to take a census at all : and, as Mr. Beverley observes with |treat truth iu 
his report on tho census, “ in a country like Bengal, whore a large 
proporiion of the land yields two crops a year ; where the diet of tho 
people consists almost entirely of rice ; where there are no preventive 
cheeks to the increase of tho population ; and where the only positive 
chock is disonso, — we must expect to find a population for in excess of 
what we are accustomed to meet with in tho West.** 

It has further been alleged that *the census must bo inaoourate 
because tho area of land under food cultivation does not produce suffi- 
cient food to sustain such a population as tho census returns disclose. In 
the absence, however, of trustworthy agricultural statistics, such a calcu- 
lation is necessarily full of assumptions. Tho cultivated ar^a of Bengal 
is assumed as three-fourths or some other arbitrary proportion of tue 
total area ; the yield of paddy is assumed to bo in some districts 2H 
maunds, iu others 20 maunds an acre, or more or less ; it is assumed 
that one seer of rice is equal to two scors of paddy, and that the 
average consumption is one seer of rice for each adult and half a seer for 
each child, or oven larger proportions than these are taken. But as 
regards such assumptions, it may bo said that there is not one of 
thorn regarding which a difference of opinion does not exist. Wo are 
still very deficient in our knowledge of agricultural statistics, although 
of recent years wo have acquired much knowledge on the subject, and 
arc rapidly collecting data from which really tnistworthy deductions 
may bo made. In our columns publicity has already been ^iven to a 
number of statistics of food-supply and agriculture, which it is hoped 
will be supplemented by independent contributions, official and otherwiso. 
Mr. MacDonneirs special inquiries have thrown a flood of light on 
matters regarding tho jiroduction and distribution of food-grain of which 
wo were previously iu ignorance. But it may safely J)0 asserted that 
tho knowledge wd at present possess is insufficient to warrant ua in 
impugning the results of careful investigation such os the oeusu^, 
because those results do not appear to be consistent with our vaguo 
general impressions of the capacity of the whole area of tho oouiitry 
to support its population. 

T4io question, indeed, as to whether the pressure of the population 
of Bengal generally is too heavy for tho resources of the land is mobt 
difficult of solution, and has been frequently under consideration and 
discussion. Tho following extract from the Lieutonant-Govemoris famine 
minuto records tho most trustworthy opinion that has |j»6en arrived at on 
tho subject by tho Bengal Government, and it is on opinion adverse to 
that of those who take tlio view that the population "is greater than the 
produce of tho soil can Bupjiort ; — 

“ The statistics of emigration (so far as they go) would seem to show 
that the pressure of population is not too heavy for the resources of 
tho land. Tho fewness of Bengali emigrants oan hardly be duo to 
any mismanagement on the part of emigration agents, for Bengalis 
ibemselvoB are quite as unsuccessful in obtaining emigrants. Tbs 
Chief Minister of the Gooch Behar State, a highly intelligent and 
capable Bengali gontlemau, recently attempted in tain to indues 
families from his native neighbourhood, the Burdwan' country, to 
emigrate to Gooch Behar, where excellent virgin soil close to dear 
markets is avoilable.at low rents. 

“ A review ef the export returns of Bengal ports shows that in 
ordinary years — 

about 400,000 tons of rioe (besides 40,000 tons sent annually 
up tho Ganges into tho North-Western Provinoes), 

' * about 175,000 tons* of oil-seeds of different kinds, 
about 380,000 tons of juto and jute fabrics, 
about 10,000 tons of indigo and opium from Bengal alcoa, 
are exported annually beyond the sea. 

* The total export of Vil-ieedf from CaletttU it ebout 20,000 tool a jrotr, bnt cif tbin 0 °*'* 
eiglith comet from the North- Weitarn Provineee. 
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Those products, together with mificellanoous raw produce exports, 
occupy about 3,760,000 acres of tho best arable laud in the country ; 
^0 that Bengal can in ordinary years support her own population, and 
can spore more than one-twelfth of her cultivated laud for production 
of food and other staples for the use of other countries. I'hoBo 
yemarks, too, apply with speoinl force to the very districts which have 
been lately the worst distressed, namely, North Belmr and Northern 
Bengal. The tracts recently most afflicted with scarcity export food 
largely in ordinary years, with the single exception of Sarun ; hut 
Barun largely exports non-odihle grains, \thich trade enables it to 
purchase food-supplies from many marts close at hand.* 

“ Tho agricultural statistics for Bengal have not been comj>lcte(l, 
but we know that, notwithstanding tho great extension of cultivation 
during the last eighty years, there are still largo areas of fertile soil 
awaiting tho nlou^ m Purneah, Diiiagcpore, Chittagong, Julpigorcc, 
North fihagulporo, and in Chota Nagpore. 

“ Along the wholo norfliern border of the most populous districts 
(which last year were also the most distressed) of Behar and Bengal 
stretches a wide strip of fertile land awaiting tho approach of cultiva- 
tion. To the south of Central Bengal lie tho iSunderhuns, where, even 
allowing sufficient land for forest reserves, there arc broad areas of 
rich waste available for settlers from tlio thickly-pcoplcd districts of 
Bengal. To the west again of Bohar and Bengal are situate the 
distnots of tho Chota Nagpore Division, where the population is 
comparatively sparse, and wdiero* perhaps barely ono-fifth of the land 
baa yet been brought under the plough. In tho rich valleys of Assam 
and Caohar there is ample space for any population that may overflow 
from Eastern Bengal for' very many years to come. There are thus 
on all sides of Bengal wide areas of uncultivated land available for 
such surplus population as may migrate from the distri(;tB of Bengal 
and Behar. 

**8ir George Campbell instituted the systematic collection of 
agricultural statistics in 1872. As yet this work has been oomphded 
for tho district of Jessore only, Tho results for that district show that 
much of the land produces two crops a year, and that lands given up 
wholly to food-crops yield on an average about ono ton of clean rice to 
tho acre ; that is to say,^an acre supplies ample food for four people for 
a whole year. In this case the land is yielding enough for the dense 
population settled on it, and for a largo exportation hosidcs. Estimates 
made by competent authorities for Baokergungc, Dacca, and the Siindor- 
buns, put the yield for those districts above one ton of rice to the acre ; 
and Bomo of the best lands in Eastern Bengal produce three instead of 
two food-crops in the year. It is probable that many parts of Bengal do 
not produce at this rate ; but it is believed that lands put down with two 
food-crops a year produco at a rate approaching to one ton per acre in 
Eastern and Nortixom Bengal. Brobably lands bearing only ono crop 
of rice a year in Behar and Western Bengal may not yield more than 
half a ton- of clean rice to the aero in ordinary years. Even this 
calculation would show that tho land must ho yielding enough for tho 
Ijppulation living on it, and for some exportation besides. 

At the rate of. half a ton of food to tho acre, one square mile 
(640 acres) of food-crop land would 8ui>port 1,280 persons. The area 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa (oxclusivo of Chota Nagpore, the 
Chittagong and Tipperah IIilis,^nd tho tributary states), amounts to 
133,924 square miles, with a population of 443 persons to the square 
mile. In the ahsonoo of correct agricultural statistics, tho best 
estimate I can ^ffer of the. cultivated area is that in those three 
provinces about 48 millions of acres (equal to 75,000 square miles) are 
under oiJtivation. It is estimated tliat about fourTlifths^ of this 
area bear food-crops. By this reckoning 38^ millions of acres produce 
food ; one-twelfth of the produco will more than meet all roqtnreracnts 
for seed groin : so there remain 36 millions of acres for food, which 
^’iU support 70 millions of people. But the population of these three 
provinces is only 69 i milliotis. Therefore, if the ostimato now offered 
w near the trutn, there is, without reckoning, the yield of double-crop 
lands, a considerable margin of food proanoo to meet demands for 
exportation, and to cover short production or oocosional failure of crops 
over limited areas.^’ 


* In thf thvM tnb-diriiiont of tho JoM»re district for wliich noounto staiistio* hsTo been 
ot food-crop nren and of doubls-crop land bit been found to be as 


Total aroa^lifiSl iqnaro milea, oqoalto 
Total eroi^produeing land 
Land prodoclng two or more oropa a year 
Area undtr fbod-oropt .*• 


Acrce. 

1,011310 

749333 

75,H99 

661,788 


Out of this last toUl i661,79S) mors than 78,000, tqual to 11 per cent, of the wholo, produeei 
jwo food-orope in the year. In this tract, therefore, 80 nor cent, of the cultivated land pro<lncsi 
but Ik :g Qoioriona that the Jeesere district yieida o large surplus of rice, sugar, and other 
sxp^to Cnlontts and Wsatsrn Bengal. In Belmr, where opium and indigo are 
tho proportion of lood-cropi to other sUplst is probably smailar than in Jessore, 


Httuftfor 


There are, on iho other hand, positive reasons for believing tho 
Bengal census to he fairly accurate, or at any rate not overstated. 

In the first pliioo there seems to ho no reason why tlio numbers of 
tho people should have been overstated. The work of enumeration 
was a voluntary one ; it was only in very exceptional cases that any 
remnnerntion w^lmtover was given. There was therefore no induce- 
ment to tho enumerators to increase their grntnitous lahoiirs by 
nimooossarily exaggoraling tho number of those in regard to whom 
they lind to cominlo elaborate returns. 

Attention has been, moreover, very justly drawn to tho uniform 
distribution of the HupiH)8ed excess pn])ulati(>n. Tliis is a strong argument ' 
in favour of tho accuracy of tho ociibus, which was taken by a separate 
ageney and under distinct orders in every district, — it might almost bo 
said in every sub-division. 

Internal testimony of (ho general accuracy of tlio census is also 
afforded by comparing tho figures for neighbouring thanas of adjoining 
districts. Tho census agency being independent in each district, any 
agreement in such Ibana averages is a proof of tho general ooiToot- 
ness of tho result. Lot us take a few instances Tho average number 
of persons to a hou.so is perhaps no whore solaj-go as in the Hunderbuns, 
and this is explained to be owing to tho presence of largo numbers of 
immigrant labourers who lunl gone down for tlm rieo harvest. Wlu'ther 
this bo the true exj>lanation or not, wo find tho average density of the 
population much tlio same in all tho thanas bordering on tho Bunder- 
buna, whothor in the 24-Porgunnahs, Jessoro, or Backorgnnge. In 
regard to tho density of tho population in ITooghly, the averages 
for tho following thanas at tho point of junction of the throo 
districts of Hooghly, Howrah, and Midnapore, show at least as dense 


a population ; — 


j. ■' 


(rhalal 

(Consusod in Hooghly) 

1.120 

Aiiipta ... ■) 

Oolttbcriah . . . ) 

(Ditto 

Howrab) 

f 1,093 

1 941 

Dasporo ... ) 

Panchk(x>ra ... ) 

(Ditto 

Midnapore) 

C 1.311 

-1 999 

Take again tho point of junction of the throe 

districts of Purneah 

Dinagoporo, and Maldah 




Kudhah ...] 

Bulramporo . . . ) 

(Censured in rurneab) 

f m 

1 359 

irpmfabud ...■) 

Kali>(unge ...) 

(Ditto 

Dinageporc) 

r 357 

• ( 319 

Khurba 

(Ditto 

Mai dab) 

327 

Some other instances are annexed ; — 


Kalaro^ja 

(Cenausod in 24-Porgunnab8) 

... C 893 

Kesubpure ... ) 

(Ditto 

Jessore) 

...t 832 

KuriiiiTM.)ro ... 7 

Jflliaguco ... i 

(Ditto 

H uddea) 

...C 523 

(Ditto 

Moorsbedabad) 

... i 560 

Chooadanga ... ) 

(Ditto 

Huddea) 

... < 620 

iliirinakuuda ... f 

(Ditto 

Je.ssore) 

... 1 657 

' Bbndoolia ...7 

(Ditto 

Nuddea) 

.. < 629 

Salkopa ... ) 

(Ditto 

Jessore) 

.. 1 653 

Siaj^ra ...') 

(Ditto 

Pnislmbyp) 

Pannn) 

.. C 354 

Baiguuge .. . f 

(Ditto 

...1 .373 

Cntwa ...7 

(Ditto 

Purdwan) 

... < 586 

Bliuripore ... ) 

(Ditto 

Moorsbedabad) 

. 1 632 

Ohukye ...') 

(Ditto 

Mongbyr) 

.. C 166 

Ivalooriah ... ) 

(Ditto 

Jlhagulpore) 

... 1 M5 

Sliaikhpoora ... J 

(Ditto 

Mongliyr) 

.. f 57H 

.Nowndah ... I 

(Ditto 

Gyn) 

...( r2;i 

Haji|K)re ...7 

(Ditto 

Tirhoot) 

.. ( «Hy 

Uigwara ) 

(Ditto 

Sarun) 

.. ( 925 

Chupra ...7 

(Ditto 

Ditto) 

...( 767 

Mmu'cr ...j 

(Ditto 

Patna) 

... i 721 

Daudnagar ...7 

(Ditto 

Gya) 

... C 350 

Dhuiigaon ... > 

(Ditto 

Arrnh) 

... i 386 

Hiha ...7 

(Ditto 

Patna) 

... C 671 

Jfhanabad ... j 

(Ditto 

. Ciya) 

...i 677 

Sf)opool ... 7 

(Ditto 

Bbagiilpore) 

...J 486 

Muilhcp<;ro ...| 

(Ditto 

Tirhoot) 

... { 647 


From these instances it must not he supposed that neighbouring 
thanas invariably exhibit tho same density of population : tho phyveal 
character of adjoining distriots is somotimos wnolly dissimilar. Tho 
cases quoted, however, are probably sufficient to establish an undesigned 
ooinciaeuce in favour of the aoouraoy of the census. 

The results for Bohar may, of course, be tested by those for 
districts in the same Gangetic pfoin in other provinces. Mr. Beverley 
has pointed out in his report that in the tehsils of the North- 
Western Provinces that adjoin Bengal, the number of persons to tho 
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flouaro niilo was from CtijO to G50, 13 v tho census of 1872 the districts 
of (iliazeoporo, Uonai-os, autl Azimgurh, respectively, have a population 
of ti21, 7‘J7, and 007 souls to tho square milo. Tho Oudo census 
repoH also disclosed sruno high averages confirmatory of tho dense 
population whioli llehar was shown by tho Bengal census to possess. 

Ill short, it may bo said that tho census of 1872 was auceosaful 
boy Olid all • expectation. If abaoluto accuracy had boon expected, tho 
plan of taking the census on various dates within a moderate period 
would, no doubt, have boon inconsistont with such an expectation. But 
no census in India cannot bo without a certain margin of inaccuracy ; 
^ and within that margin, the small inaccuracies resulting from the 
taking dilferont tracts on ditlerent days are as nothing. It is at least as 
likely that tho numbers of tho people exhibited by the census aro loss 
than as that they am above tlio truth. In East Tirhoot, during the 
famine, opnortunity was taken of once again (jounting the people, and 
tho result showed that the population was considerably in excess of that 
shown by tho ciuisus. In a part of 8ariin at tho same time a similar 
I'numoration brought out a number nearly in accord with tho census 
returns. Tho invariable opinion of district officers is that the census 
returns are sufficiontly nocumdo for all practical inirposcs of calculation. 
There can bo no doubt thut tho population of Bengal is increasing in 
numbers. There is, lunvcwcr, a dilliculty, until our information is more 
completo, of estimating tho rate of incroaso of tho population ; and tho 
subject is of too griMit importance to altemi)t to discuss it at the close of 
an article. Wo may rf‘cur to the subject in anotlior issue. In tho 
meantime it is onougli to state, as has already been announced, that 
arrangomeuts are in contemjdation for taking from time to timo a 
special enumeration in scdoctcd areas of Bengal to test tho census, and 
to ascertain whether the people are increasing or not. 


SEA-BORNE TRADE OF KURRAOHEB. 

- 


Tub following statement exhibits the total value of the sea*horno 
trade of Kurracheo in the province of Sind for the past six years 


Ymra. 


1869- 70 

1870- 71 ... r ... 

1871- 72 . ... 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 


Vftlufi Vftlue Totel ▼aIu* 

of imiK)rU. of eiporti. of tr«de. 

s iB B 

2.304,727 2,089,873 4,846,000 

1,946,124 2,036,122 3,981,284 

1,784,481 2,478,313 4,262,794 

1,738,006 1,901,666 8,730,102 

1,814,666 2,238,193 4,066,286 

2,063,930 1,862,501 3,916,481 


About 40 per cent, of tho trade of Sind is forei^ trade, and about 
60 per cent, is interportal trade with British India. Tliree-quarters 
of tho foreign trade is with the United Kingdom : four-fifths of tho 
interportal trade is with Bombay. 

By for tho most important of the articles of merchandise imported 
are cotton piece-goods, of which the value was £724,693 in 1874-75. 
Tho greater part of these is a re-export of ootton piece-goods from 
Bombay. The total quantity of food-grains (principally rice) imported 
is about 4,000 tons. On tho other hand, the principal export of Sind 
is in food-groins. The Punjab sun>lus produce is sent down tho Indus 
in largo quantities for export worn Kurrnobee. Tho exports iu 
1873-74 amounted to 63,660 tons ; in 1874-76, to 29,655 tons* In the 
latter year tho exports fell off in consequence of the demand for food in 
Bengal, and the reduction of railway freignts which attracted the 
surplus wheat of the Punjab to the railway. The neater of the 
wheat exports from Kurracheo find their way to the United kingdom. 


EXPORT OP JUTE AND GUNNY BAGS PROM OALOUTTA, 1860 TO 1876. 


The 
Messrs. 


HE following statement, showing tho exports of jute and of manufactures of jute 
. Toulmin and (Jo. *8 Circular, under dale January 14, 1876. It will bo observed th 


„ from Calcutta for the past ton years, is derived from 
that tho fiuotuations in tho trade JSre very considerable. 



IHCd. 

1807. 

1868.* 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

JUTIC. 

Tonn. 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

i... 

Tons. 

JPTE, INCLCDINO UkJKCTIONS— 

(Jmit Hfitaiu 

76,060 

86,495 

120,80.5 

121,196 

127,079 

100,701 

206,856 

226,299 

5 

ti8,a7e 

187,828 

Forci^rn Knrope ... 

490 

300 

426 

2,456 

381 

709 

1,888 

10,260 

9 

8,486 

Auu'rictt 

6,704 

2,284 

7.224 

5,758 

8,669 

11,217 

20,917 

6,410 

4.602 

sm 

6J27 

lloiulmy nml Coast 

3,338 

7,220 

8,272 

2,813 

863 

2,876 

8,822 

8.051 

4,161 

'lirtal tutlii 

81,577 

00,209 

145,726 

132,222 

136,991 

205,603 

287,982 

246,020 

221,048 

211,0^0 

Juiii (.'nTTiKoa— 

Client Hritain 

2,131 

1,687 

8.132 

2,957 

1,850 

7,897 

7,185 

17,416 

5.087 

6,605 

Fcirei^n Furopo 



78 


8 

1,518 

... ... 

587 

Aiiirrieu 

1,007 

i;558 

6,661 

0,737 

11,062 

20,066 

46,201 

28,864 

88,821 

86,828 

Hombny and Coast 



.3 

286 

. 31 

« 101 

51 

Tula! tons 

3, Ml 

3,215 

13,761 

9,604 

12,91i 

28,318 

53.380 

42,828 

37,369 

41,616 

iti Cloth — 

riecos. 

Fiecca. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

1 Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces, 

Piece* 

Hront llritain 

24,370 

37,328 





86 



8,647 

Aiiu'i'n’ii ... 1 

612.416 

402,020 

i 30.058 

74.392 

314,863 

118,614 

80,726 

10,212 

10,140 

2 a. 86 S 

AU otlur placTii j 


971 

8,385 

5,733 

7,062 

30,79V 

19,863 

^ - 1 

6,100 

29,459 

76,336 

'f'nlid pi«T«‘!< 1 

530,705 

410,323 

118,343 

80,114 

321,025 

185.405 ’ 

106,624 1 

15,312 

89,699 

107,861 

(ilNUY BaOS - I 

1 ( 

Bags. 

Hags. * 

Hags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Big*. 

Bag* 

tlrcnt Britain ... ... j 

i 73.688 

8,000 

12,000 

41,300 

4,000 

" 7,000 

17,806 

92,108 

7,079 

674.874 

Foreign Knropr 

12,000 

' 30,000 

25,956 

16,260 

5,017 

1,109,860 

26,860 

Amcric'i 

9,950,626 

4i.6O5,807 

1, 302)860 

• 804,942 

4,878,825 

. 1,806,115 

2,828,183 

1,539,500 

1,078,^ 

XuutrnUii 

774,905 

.863,186 

663,910 

. 238,732 

612,495 

666,425 

669,307 

1,644,390 

1,860,120 

4,970,86 

Hunnuii 

3,799,466 

4,617.825 

6,753,846 

4,942,760 

8,863,453 

7,249,855 

11,448,982 

12,547,768 

. ia882,060 

8,942.281 

17,703,72* 

6,964,864 

Hmnhity and PcrMiiin (Bill' . . 

12.265.850 

9,672,671 

11,817.728 

18,837,676 

.6,641,760 

9,067,954 

8,172,786 

9,884,640 

16.084.404 

26,058,0«D 

.6,980,72$ 

CoiiKt and Co\Iou 

3,042,060 

2,054,849 

4,762,160 

'8.604,014 

1,369,809 

2.084,927 

2,870,876 

F(Mmii|r iiiol Singapoio 

OtUbSSft 

660,746 

1,621,733 

2.260,760 

826,710 

1,053.906 

1,806,248 

1,668,986 

2,704,826 

7,147.910 

All other placeit 

419.606 

668,240 

8,896,120 

1 960,416 

1 ... 

625,444 

668,209 

459,976 

780^192 

9,806.760 

r 1,628,99^ 

Total bags 

31,015.707 

22.360,414 

.29,209,866 

S6.2«>,698 

16,712,686 



87,eiB,968 

57,869,888 

”«r^ai.949 
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JAIL MORTAUTY, NOVEMBER 1876. 


In October the general death-rate was 4!)-8 per thousand per 
umum. In November the death-rato among prisoners in Bengal is 
as high as 78 3 per thousand. This increase in the rate of mortality 
was to have been expected, and is in accordance with the indications 
of the general health of the country indicated by other returns. Tho 


death-rato is heaviest in Julpigoree (IIGO per thousand per annum), in 
Bockergungo (;M2 per thousand), in MiJnaporo (2!)0 per thousand), 
and in liungporo (202 per thousand), aud is nuiinly attributable in all 
the jails to tho incidence of cholera and bowel diseaso. The total of 
deaths from those causes amounted to 4(i per thousand, while tho total 
of deaths from fever is only 10'.5 per thousand. This small proportion 
of deaths attributable to fever is smgulor, and exists only in tho jail 
aud dispensary returns. 


Slatenml ihowiug the Daily Awnge Namher of Priaonen, Number of Deaths, and Deaths from Fever, Bowel Complaints, Cholera, and all other 

■ Diseases, in the Jails of the Lower Provinces during the month of November 1875. 


UiviBioirs. 


IhTBBWAII 


PURSIBERCY 


KAJSnAHTK .. 


Coocu 1 )ruah| 


Jails. 


Ilftily averftjfo nr tbcuii popula* 
lion of the jttil. 


Dacca 


- 1 ! 


-HITTAOOJIG 


•*ATJIA 


Dbaoulporb < 


Burt! wan 
Bankoora ... 
Beerbboom . . 
Midnapoi*c District 
Ditto Central 
liooghly 


Pi*e«idency— Europeans 
Ditto— Natives ... 
Aliporo— Europeans... 

Ditto— Natives 
Ruasr Female Prison 

Baroset 

Nnddsa 

Jeasore 

Moorshedsbad ... 


I)inftft0por9 «!• 

Maids* 

Riusb 
Kuufl 

i‘. 

DaijaSlIiV 

Ju1pig;oree 

Dacca 

Fureodpow 

Backerg^bga 

Mymensiugk 

Chittagong 

NoakhoUy 

Tipperab 

Meetspora 

Dvhtfe Convict Camp 

Gya^ 

Shababad 

Mosutfespora 

Durbhunga 

Sarun 

Chumparun 


DaiiwA 


^"ota Nao. 


Mongbyr 

Bhagolpore District. ... 

Ditto Central 

Purneah 

Nya Doomka 

Cuttack 

Poors# 

Balaaort 

Hafarssbagb— Eoropean Ps 

niteotiary 

Hasarsebagh Diftriek 
Ditto Central 

Lobardugga 

Bingbbooin ... 
Maobhoom 


Total 


Male. 


360-60 

.%l-03 

228*23 

478*90 

862*78 

619-70 


61-82 

1016-13 

2331-02 


192*. 36 
846-U3 
451*12 
614-49 


624-02 

67-6,3 

04U-26 

626*43 

174-06 

10479 


71-12 

100-60 


600-00 

887-30 

348*67 

438-42 


276-63 

188-99 

87U-24 


400-65 

486-89 

816-30 


66o*03 

17430 

360*63 

200*20 


847-47 

242*20 

779-00 

880-18 

102-22 


978*02 

12U-00 

170*49 


77*60 

.048*80 

944-10 

89*85 

260*19 


Female. 


10-50 

29-40 

16.30 

23-03 


19618*69 


4*70 


1-93 

1-90 


23090 


20.33 

20*10 

88-24 


10*83 
0-03 
0*00 
6*70 
8-22 
0 80 


1*00 

610 


2-70 

7-23 

2-29 

3*19 


7-82 

690 

607 

27 86 


84*69 

14*80 

30-64 

12*6-J 

26-39 

0*80 


12-03 

11-80 


0-48 

8-00 


19*10 

0*16 

16-89 


19*10 

7*90 

9*59 

0*49 


763*19 


T«ital. 


.370-10 
410 i3 
243 63 
601 09 
862*78 
621*62 


03*76 

1017*09 

2331-02 

230-00 

19*2-30 

871-30 

471-88 

662-73 


686*76 
73*66 
919 20 
63*2*13 
177*87 
111-05 


72*12 

100-60 


611*70 
891 60 
360*00 
441*01 


283*14 

195*05 

270*31 


428*40 

486*80 

340-06 

843*82 

695-67 

186*82 

.381*93 

210-12 


860*60 

863*40 

772-00 

330-60 

100-18 


20872 

126*82 

180-71 


77*60 

bOl-69 

961-49 

91-87 

960-08 


Total number of deaths in 
and out of bohpitul. 


90881*74 


190 


Male. Fomalo. Total. 


188 


NtTMllKU OV DeA’IUS fbom 


23 

c 

cj *3 

a- 


18 


1.3 


72 


OM 

il 

• Bats op Moutality rEtt 1,000 

^ TBR ANNUM. 

O 

< 

He 
® § 
•si:.* 

Hi 

$ 

1 

a 

o 

S 5 

p ^ 

ii 

6 

-s 

ii 

Ue 

pp . 

^ 9 

B 9 

S 3 

b* 

1 

31-90 

29*'J3 




29 -*2.3 

31*90 

3 

239-01 

’23*60 

143 13 

■ .. 

71*71 

1 

G7‘C1 


19*21 

lii^l 

19*21 

1 

23*59 


‘’iV*70 


1179 

6 


10-29 

66*92 

6*14 

30*88 



OTfJl 

J8711 

l’2i’76 

50 01 
02*38 




1 

loi’85 
05’ 13 

50’02 

25 10 
05*1.3 


25^46 

1 

1 

0 

89*.')9 
163*1.3 
63*20 
2U2 95 
67*10 

22-10 

103-13 

25-28 

67*65 

44-70 

‘25-J8 

22-55 

07-40 


22*10 

’12*04 

11-2*75 


[ lit’ool 


2^8-01 

72*00 


1 

”iky*8‘3 

.311*91 

'30*41 

31*19 

27*15 

20.i'15 

61-30 

102-57 

ilo‘‘4l 

. ...^ 

1 

66-02 
98*80 
21-03 
171 60 
60*11 


56*(»2 

71*10 

24*03 

10170 

4<»*a9 


24-70 

<J9-80 

2015 

1 

121*70 
57 11 


m-7u 



’5711 

...... 

33-37 


33-37 




3 

1 

02-12 

^*32 

’i’6-63 


.... 

’40-59 

35-33 

1 

• 40*99 




40-09 

1 

‘ fli'27 




’04-37 

1 

164*88 




164-8.3 

9 

02-40 


87*44 


21-90 

1 

130*01 

98-60 


130*01 
40 7.5 


'4b-’76 

30 

78-80 

10 59 

42-39 

4-12 

91-19 
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VITAL STATISTICS, 


Statement si, owing in detail the Birth and Death SUdistics of the 

URBAN 


Divuiunb. 


Dibtuictb. 


BvRXiWAN ... 


raiiiDBNCT... 


r 

liAJHIIAIlYK i 
A Nil 
BsUAtt. 


I 


Dacca 


CuillAOeNO... I 

f 


iJunlwun 

ISuiikoorn ... | 

lli'i’ibhf'Oirt 

Muinupuio 

lloop:lily ... I 

Howrah 

2t-P<M('unnalis ... 
NitiUloa ... 
iIl’SvOHI .. 

Mo irsluHlaliud ... 

Diniiprpfiro 

Maldih ... . I 

lltijshaliyo 



Puliiiii 

D.ii icoliiig 
.lulpi^iiroo 


Dacca ... 

Kiimidpore 
Dai kurgunjo 


Names ok ms Urban C'iuclks. 


rori’i.ATinri ArcoHDISO 
TO Sex. 


I’at.na 


Myincn -lugl; 


“1 


Tipp -1 ah 

i'liiriir^uDg 

No.ikh('lly 


Patiin 


1JU4 

Sli.iliabad 
Me/iilli'rpore ... 

! Di.ibhuiigu 

Is.iiuu ... 


BiiAOt’Lror.15. 


OrI'SA 


^ Cliuiiipai uu 

I M. imbjr 

I Uli.iKulpiirc 
! Puriu'iili 


C II OTA 
YOU 8 


Nao* 


SoDtiial IV 
Kuniiahii 

i’uttnck ... 

Pooirn ... 
JialaN«>ra 

lIirAiiieobagh 

Dohardugga 

Singbhoom 

Muibhooin 


Itiirdwaii Municipality 

Ibiiiko- ra Town 

ItlKbl'lipolC „ 

Jaipiiro Ltuoii ••• 

SoorccTiiwn . . 

Miiiiiapoiu Municipality ... ••• 

Honglily and ('bnisurah Municipahty 

.SiniinpoiO Municipality 

Outoi'pnni fi 

Howrah ,» 

North Suburban Town (Aieadab) 

Kiahn.igur Municipality 

Ooiabuzar part of Ucrbainporo Municipality 

Dinagpporo Municipality 

KnglUli Ha/ar Town ... 

Malilah Town 

Nattiiie „ ... ••• 

UungpoTO 

Mogra ,» 

Pulma M 

Dariccling „ 

Julpigorco ,1 ... ••• 

Dacca Muuicipiibly ... ... • •• 

Naiainguiigo uud Muddongungc Miuiicipality 

Maiiickgungc Union 

Furcoilpoiu Uivil Station ... 

Iturribal Town . ••• 

Dowlutkliuii Umou 

Nu^urciabad Tu\^ n 

Junuiliiute „ 

SbiTi'poiP •• 

Kialiiitcgungfl „ 

bazitpoie ), 

Uomillnh Municipality .. 

t'hittiiguiig ,, 

I’liit’a IbiZiir Town . 

Noakholly „ (.Sndliuram) .^. 

Dcwan Mubulla Town 
Migulpootah ,1 

Khiija Kulluii „ 

Lodi Kutiii I, 

Cbowk Killian ,, 

Cbottk Sliikarporo „ 

Dbawlpooiuh ,, 

HttiliTown 

Part of Hcbai Town 

(J^a Municipahty ... 

Jcluuiubad ITuou ... 

Amuiigalmd „ 

Now.iduh ii 

Buxar fown 

MozulIVipore Municipality 
HiUiporiiTonu •” 

Durbliuoua Munitipabty 

HonniiaTown .. 

Uliuprtih Municipality 

Sc wan .Town 

IVttiali ‘ ,, 

Motiliarci* M 

Part of Moiigh>r Town 

l)itto Bbaj^ill»oro „ 

Punnah .Municipality 

Kanwiruii »» Unnm 

Part of Doonika snb-diviflion 

llajnichal Town... 

Unttack „ 

Kcndraparoh „ 

•Iiijpuia M ••• .••• ••• 

Piiiutu llinun ... ••• , ••• 

4-1) villiijn-*! in Balasore Town ... 
liazarrcbagh Town 

Uhuttia „ .••• 

Bamdu'e •• 

C'bycbaM.ia Union ... ... ••• 

Puiulia I'oWQ ... ... 

Total 


K.S^ 

Jri 


1 ( 1.200 

H. UP.i 

8 , KI '.9 

I, 'tol 

•Ml 7 
lO.lB) 
17, lU 

2,239 

51,008 

l'l.318 
12,H7 1 
4,8.0) 
2, (too 

9,148 

(1,180 

2,510 

4,939 

9, HK5 
3,343 
7,851 
2,1(>H 
3,837 


I 


3 

at 

u, 

lrt,().31 
8,099 
0,1 78 
1,151 
4.348 
LVIKI 
17,(517 
12.002 
2,150 
43,088 

12.016 

13.879 

3,513 

2,303 

5 , 4 ’.8 
(t,;599 
2,772 
4.735 
.1,9(«) 
2,520 
7,879 
1,049 
2,411 


3 ’.321 
1(5,791 
18,017 
2,808 
IV(»1 
31,191 
ai,78l 

24,110 

4..‘W9 

07,781 

27.2(53 

2'>,75't 

8,152 

4,903 

M.0"0 

12,^59 

5,282 

0,«574 

M,H1.5 

6.879 

15,730 

3,157 

6,281 


3r,396 

.31,817 

(59,212 

8- 

7,101 

3,bl0 

10,011 

2’36 

6,760 

6,792 

11,542 

7*84 

l,7S7 

6.59 

2,348 

•4(5 

9, ('73 

4,19'. 

1.3,208 

1*12 

3,149 

2,211 

6,351 

9'30 

O.HzO 

2 4.53 

8,263 

I'O 

7,310 

7.(X>2 

14,312 

•72 

4,250 

,1,7 • 5 

8,016 

8 5 

6,*H2 

(5,055 

1.3,0.37 

0* 

1,037 

2,131 

<1,088 



7,909 

4.949 

12,948 

4(33 

12,20(5 

8,3{iH 

20.(50 1 

9* 

2,293 

2,3t53 

•1,060 

•76 

6,777 

•l.'JhO 

10,0' 53 

3- 

4,1 >4 4 

4,.3JO 

8,304 

•145 

6.019 

7,t(5l 

13,210 

•605 

6.012 

M71 

9,833 

•178 

6,7.33 

(’...IHO 

12,11.3 

•014 

4,2h7 

•Mol 

K.-SHH 

•118 

4,620 

3,' •.37 

9.6.>7 

•183 

4,L'.3 

•1.332 

8,48.5 

-.314 

6,3::9 

6,721 

1 1 ,1 '30 

•637 

6,091 

4.958 

10,049 

Vi'16 

.33,071 

.33.772 

C(t,813 

7'66 

2.2(57 

2,170 

4.437 

•81 

1,667 

1,918 

.3.476 

1 87 

2, .311 

2,3tt3 

4,701 

3U3 

«,7(i« 

tt,*- 12 

13,618 

8- 

3l,7..0 

1(5,194 

38,223 

0- 

10,737 

11.6(59 

22,31 '(5 

••g.” 

•j3,i 0.3 

23,8 17 

47,460 

•Mt4 

4,827 

9,441 

•60 


23,435 

40,287 

7- 

u,«750 

11,3 13 

11,099 

4* 

11,220 

8,1m8 

19,7i'8 

0’23 

4,706 

3.471 

8,200 

DOW 

52,fl7i» 

13,rt- 4 

20,274 

1-00 

13,333 

14,816 

30,148 

2-93 

9,(577 

((,.38' 1 

10.057 

20- 

3,«2i 

3,120 

(5,1 44 

•63 

6.950 

6,0 ’ 4 

11,193 

46* 

8,84,3 

■ 4,217 

8,090 

4* 

26.899 

26, * 9 

60,878 

2C’78 

3,201 

6.-4H1 

10,Bb2 

4‘63 

3,192 

6.6UI 

10,73.3 

3-24 1 

12,077 

10.HI8 

22.096 

a-87 

9,029 

9.234 

18,203 

0*.5 

6,312 

4,738 

n,(T60 

234 

4,287 

4,5.31 

8,818 

218 

6.H60 

6.22(1 

12,080 

3’60 

2,6-34 

2,289 

4.825 

!• 

8/)36 

2,870 

6.090 

3* 

670,742 

008,870 

1,277,119 

871-048 


a 

i 

g* 

□ 

S 


13- 

M- 1 
6' 

02 

O' 

4' 

1- 

12- 

7'()9 

7* 

4-78 

■88 

415 
2 35 
1*60 
3* 

6-1.3 

1'33 

2 

1*97 

6' 


TOTALS. 


Ji 

a 


a 

H 


%• 

Is 


S*g 

JS I 

H 

-sk 


w. & 
o p. 


a* 


so 

100 

§ 

1 

& 

& 

u 

3 

t 

S ^ 


3 

«i 3 

‘S-i 

.S 

t: 

i 

'Z * 

2 . 

“ , 1 

^•2 

•ii 

■l-s 


6.6 

OJi 

M 

'®-5 


o 3 

Ji 


40 

09 

14*70 

30-72 

1812 

40 

44 

32-70 

31*32 

38-56 

f 27 


17*88 

12-00 

ufc regtd. 

.30 


,163*84 

3H40 

13 

10 

1703 

25*33 

60 60 

69 

00 

2-2-44 

22 80 

49*44 

82 

108 

28-20 

.37-20 

• 28-50 

64 

133 

20*40 

66*38 

9-72 

16 

30 

40 92 

98 40 

24-00 

107 

698 

20*10 

7332 

. 59*68 

77 

170 

3.3*84 

78-72 

50-63 


100 

20*10 

4'k*70 

21-48 

0 

27 

13-20 

39-73 

27-06 

8 

4k 

10-56 

107-04 

46*44 

*701 regtd. 

60 


41*04 

29 40 

37 

70 

84-44 

06*28 

20-04 

25 

100 

B7 Oo 

2*28 00 

86 48 

01 

61 

7600 

0.3*21 

83-48 

''lot regtd. 

46 



3030 

20 88 

16 

40 

82*64 

100*08 

44 88 

37 

78 

28*20 

69 40 

55-08 

15 

17 

67*00 

61*60 

7-66 

7 

24 

1332 

45-84 

67*24 

251 

202 

4.3‘44 

50*52 

80-00 

32 

63 

8610 

58-30 

88*40 

59 

OO 

or3*2 

02 28 

87*24 

7 

12 

35*70 

01 -32 

81*03 

.30 

03 

32*63 

60*88 

13 

13 

29*04 

29-04 

4-41 

15 

33 

21-72 

47 88 

6004 

4^1 

43 

80*84 

80-00 

5;)’04 

9 

29 

l.T'M 

43.3*2 

2844 

62 

103 

54'48 

9U'00 

51*00 

5 

7 

l-4-0i 

20 04 

Not regtd. 
last year. 

49 

43 

45*36 

S9-S4 

28-08 

42 

60 

24*30 

8263 

20*88 

11 

12 

28*32 

30 81 

86-00 

18 

29 

21-30 

.3150 

18-00 

13 

19 

1800 1 

27*24 

26*80 

33 

40 

20-88 

41-70 

63-48 

26 

44 

30-24 

6.3*40 

41*38 

29 

37 

28-08 

80-00 1 

10-80 

25 

41 

34-92 

01-44 

OB^** 

21 

11 

20-28 

1380 

25*08 

15 

28 

21-12 

30-48 

40-02 

47 

40 

61-00 

43*32 

60-04 

23 

28 

27*80 

33 86 

26-10 

214 

173 

d8'<40 

30*06 

4-20 

7 

18 

18*84 

48 00 

21*00 

1 

7 

3*30 

2112 

80*04 

16 

0 

.3810 

15 24 

2-2-03 

42 

32 

37-20 

SH'S'J 

00*06 

102 

47 

31‘9-d 

M*04 

7 44 

19 

80 

10-20 

10*08 

16-00 

06 

64 

24’()0 

13*60 

. 12-13 

30 

15 

38-04 

IhOO 

30*28 

73 

70 

1684 

20-1O 

14-10 

17 

9 

18*30 

0*02 

10*80 

48 

70 

20-10 

48-00 

18-21 

2 

2 

2*88 

2*83 

4-33 

Not regtd, 

02 



42' 0 

26*93 

89 

07 

36-40 

20 04 

24*90 

84 

00 

26 32 

41-70 

44-70 

23 

11 

44-80 

21-48 

16-00 

09 

81 

73-02 

8.3 12 

28-92 

’ 32 

74 

47*40 

lou 08 

67 84 

183 

170 

4:5*08 

40-08 

37-44 

OO 

28 

67-32 

31-44 

29*10 

30 

01 

40-08 

101-62 

50-10 

57 

00 

80*13 

ai-08 

2376 

66 

66 

86*13 

30*72 

88-40 

84 

14 

80 84 

1512 

2712 

80 

26 

40*80 

8520 

48-44 

80 

27 

66 04 

26*76 

87*68 

0 

10 

14-88 

24-84 

4-92 

19 

8 

89*90 

10-00 

• 16 00 

8,126 

4,616 

61*80 

42*86 

si-so 


83 

100 


833 

167 

no 

108 

67 

130 

14B 

181 

200 

700 


118 

160 

OL 


S2U 
186 
114 
183 

111 

146 

111 
No F. births. 
113 
100 
876 
60 
126 
82 
160 

183 

147 

67 

2>io 

63 
83 
160 
107 
213 
426 

150 

68 
77 

no 

No M. births. 
67 
181 
168 
638 

151 
100 

70 
70 
167 

INo F. births. 


117 
380 

64 

77 

118 
189 
100 

90 

128 

ISO 

127 

87 

loo 

900 

876 


190 


64 

175 

185 

177 

171 

131 

135 

138 

140 

188 

101 

1B7 

238 

182 

617 

180 

lt*i 

166 

105 

81 

61 

825 

200 

109 
179 

100 

209 

174 

117 
907 
116 
123 
IGJ 
000 

I'iO 

143 

290 

2 ( 5 .) 

217 

171 

110 

118 
120 
13C 
165 
111 

87 

64 

190 

17 

lOO 

78 

68 


160 

lU 

60 

18J 

100 

114 

1.36 

335 

867 

138 

llHt 

143 

68 

04 

8J 

106 

19" 

160 

170 

900 

167 
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^Selected Circles in Bengal during the month of November 1875. 

CIRCLES. 


Kumber of 


Baito of births 
per 1,000 of 
populatiou of 


Diathb acoohdiho to Sex. 

t 

^limber of 

Ratio uf deaths 
per 1,000 of 
population of 


DETAILS. 


Deaths AmmHmo to Cause. 


Nuuiber of deatba from 


Dutio of )ior 1,(XK) of population 

j>cr Annum fioin 


NaMB 8 Of TBl UBBAI CIBCLI 8 . 


I I 

3 4 


^ *1 jc 

s y. Jti 9 '. o 

c o ea i _ 


18 S2 
83 33 


10 8 

30 28 

it 88 

88 26 

6 9 

91 76 

40 81 

20 16 


15 10 
20 83 


11 6 
21 la 


132 no 

10 13 


81 28 
7 ... 


18 26 

5 4 


26 17 

4 7 

13 6 

6 8 

15 18 

16 10 

15 14 

17 8 

17 4 

9 e 

10 28 

10 13 

115 90 


61 41 

16 16 


80 18 
2 ... 


80 89 

17 16 

104 78 

80 80 

17 19 

83 86 

83 98 

19 16 

10 18 


^907 1^18 


16*44 48 61 

81*08 28 10 

16 12 

23 .13 

8*16 13 7 

17*88 . 34 26 


2u'76 387 211 

28‘80 00 80 

nm 66 44 

10 20 10 8 

6*16 25 19 


31 '80 46 

44*04 61 

81*00 81 


88 13 

46 25 

61 49 


31 20 
23 22 


23*04 23 

1068 87 

60*04 13 


22 27 

87 41 I 


44 88 163 140 

4u'03 84 19 

67*06 ' 80 30 

8 4 

48*00 40 23 

27 12 7 6 


6866 01 

11*10 0 


24 10 

33 23 

8 4 

21 S 

18 0 

20 17 

23 2l 

20 U 


2i 10 

13 lo 

84 80 

0 0 

1 6 

8 3 

14 18 

10 28 

28 7 

40 14 

0 6 


61 28 

I 1 

40 43 

89 28 

43 18 

8 3 

18 18 

87 87 

11, -0 70 

10 18 

44 47 


17 10 
0 1 


99*76 9,689 1,990 


38*16 ... 

23 64 8 

U'fo 1 
l(t7 28 1 

10*OH . 

?.0'28 ... 

.3 1 '20 5 
69*88 8 

83 61 2 

67*81 70 

82*64 37 
38*08 37 

27 21 6 

9000 

26-28 I 
46 80 21 

2ltl 00 3 

60 61 13 

63’10 .. 

128*01 11 
62*10 . 
4r.'7-j ... 

30*21 1 

5280 n;i 
60*76 20 

62 01 IH 
8.V80 2 ! 

06 7'« 13 

3J62 10 

44 28 16 

31*20 11 

4140 17 

07 *20 0 

6*62 

4606 0 

3270 0 

2028 
22* .32 H 

16*66 1 

•:8*41 *J 

61 7*2 7 

31*0*2 7 

6.VhO 6 

1 1*88 . . 
30 36 ... 

.30 81 4 

30 21 ... 

3166 4 

40'68 ... 

37-44 ... 

16-00 . 
3l'6u ... 

20-28 
7 20 ... 
6*06 ... 
14*88 
18-H4 1 

12-06 ... 

30*48 .. 

3*30 ... 
37 9*2 31 

2-2-66 11 

3381 ... 

11*62 ... 

2808 ... 

104*6*2 10 

83-48 26' 
80*36 1 

101*40 10 

87*20 4 

24*00 4 

17 64 ... 

26*40 ... 

88 08 ... 

5*10 ... 

1844 ... 

i 88*04 6081 


401 40 1 1 ... 

11.^ 10 1 . 6 

40 6 1 . . 

10 

41 


11 16-20 1 
16 1 6 . lit I 

3 7-3J 



6 •.'12 4-32 

•36 l7H-< *216 

27 IMl ... 

107 61 ... 

32 76 4‘2B 
4101 180 
... 221 to ... 

•12 12 

3.'. 52 -7-2 

09 18 . 

61-81 

... ‘ 4 1 76 *22 .‘•0 

2J l>-| 1 80 

... 11^8' f»-.V2 

6 IN 16 48 

31 oh| pc 

2t> 1" . 

31 0 81 

6 7-J 

18 hi 7 ‘JO 

Tij 

8h I 68 
.. 11-4' .. 


I CMtt 

I 21 7'j' .v-lo 

; Ih 1-J 6- 0 
I 1 1 88 f> h8 
I *J J.*»*J l*.l is 
I 9 96 
i rJ 72 )6 02 
i 1296 10*80 
j 22 6“ 

1 1 lo; 6 i'.l 
•J7 0(1 lo MO 
2061' 3 M6 

lO-O 

I 2! 2l! '81 

1 -78.1 .. 

' 8 “l! 3 12 

I « ... 

I irioi ... 

I o i\ ;i6 

3 ‘-’4 4 .TJ 

4,iO0! 1 «o 
3 88' 

ll.VjI 4 02 
•J28l 8 64 
42*1-8 ... 

10*4* 

16-oH 06 

69 'OH 76 
012 l(v*66 
1 0-721 .'*36 

27 Ml 31-20 
12*60 .V7*l 
8*24 16-72 

12 0 .. ... 

32**-! ... 

10 02 7 0*2 

492 19*80 
6*24 ... 



4 mo I 6*86 ‘18 83*64^ 4 3*2 24 



llurdwan Municipality. 

Hiinkoora 'I'own. 

Hislunipore „ 

Jiiipori' Cniun. 

.Suoroe Town. 

Mulnnporo Municipality, 
llooghly uiui Chinsurnli Manicipality. 
Smmpure Municipality. 

Otitcrpnra „ 

Huwiab „ 

North Submban Town (Araadab). 
Kisliiingur Municipality. 

.lohsoro ti 

Clurubd^iir part of Rcrhampore 
Muiucipnlily. 

DiuintPpoio Municipality. 

Kiiglisb Dii/tir Town. 

MiCibth Town. 

N’llt'oe „ 

Uuiigiioro „ 

Hojcni „ 

I’libnii 

D.O'jirlinf? „ 

•fulpiguruo „ 

Dnrra Muni< ipnlity. 

Niu.inigniiKo and Muddengungo 
Munu’ipulify, 

Mami‘kgiiu'^1* Ciiinn 
Kurri'tdiHtrc Civil Station, 
llurrixiil Town. 

Dow lilt klirtu Ifnion. 

Nns«i*fr»bud 'I’ywu. 

.Itllll.llpoio 
.SlnMCpoio „ 

Kislior»‘gungo „ 

llazitpori; „ 

r.)mil!ah Municipality. 

Cbittii^uiig „ 

Cox’s IbritiU* Town. 

.Noiikhi'llv .. (Smlbaram.) 

Drwaii Mohiill.i Towii.^ ^ 
Mo"ulpoi»n»li „ 

Kliiijii Kullan „ ^•'5 

I.odi Kutra „ q 

Cbowk Kullan „ 3 

( bowk Slukarporo „ 

Idiiiwlioorali „ J Ok” 

liurli ’I’own. 

Tait of JMiar Town. 

Oy/i MuiiUMpiiliiy. 

•Jubiiuab.id Union. 

Aurungubiid „ 

Nowadidi „ 

Uuxar Town. 

Mo7ulXiMp"ro Municipality 
Ilajipnre Town. 

Durbliunga Municipaliiy. 

KoshIia Town. 

(’iiuprah Municipality. 

Scw.ui Town. 

Ib'ltinh „ 

Motihareo „ 

Part of Mongbvr Town. 

Ditto libtigulporo „ 

IVirueah Municipality, 
j UancrguiiKe Union. 

Port of Douinka Mib'diviiion. 

Itttjmehal Town. 

Cuttack „ 

Ki'tidraparab „ 

Jajpore „ * 

I'ooreo Union, 

40 vilbigAs in Bulusoro Town. 
Hazatoebagb Town. 

Chuttra’ h 

Uanchce „ 

Oiycbasaa Union. 

Purulia Town. 
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Statement thawing in detail the Birth and Death Slatisties gf the 

BUBAL 


Divisions. 


Districts. 


Nambb or Tim Hurai. Ciuclkb. 


Rurdwa.* 


Dribidbitct ^ 


UATanARTS 

AwnCuor 

RmAA. 


‘J 


Dacca 


rHiTTAaono ' 


Rnnlwnn 

l^iiiikoorA 

ik'crbbooni 

.Miilnnnoru 

Ilooii^hly 

ID'wrah ... 


*24'l*ori;QnDnbB ... 

Niuldea 

Josnort) 

MoorHhtttlabnd | 


DinsRoporo 
MaMnh .. 
Unjshabyu 
Uiinpcpore 
Ib'K.a ... 
I’ubna ... 
DRiii««IiiiR 
Julpigortw 


Daccc. 

Fun ceil poro 
nnckc«Kungo ... | 

Myrriensiiigh ... ^ 
Tjpperah .. 


Cluttnirniig 

Noukb<»lly 


Tlinnn rinnKoormb 

MllitgOH III tliann Cblmltui 
Soorrt* pnb< « Btutimi iiiid Oyntlioa ... 
I'lTguinmli Hegreo m (lurbi-ttB tbaiia 

lbillHli4>litl tnWII lUld lu9 Villltgi-'B 

Itiinnliona tlinnn. 

20 \ill.igoB ill lliaii.i Doomjiior 


•')d \liliigcN in Dum-Dum (hatia out 
munuiipnl liiiuLs. 

1 hnnii (Midondnii^nh 

N'>\v|)!ira (18 vili.igon) 

('liitiiiy 

Miwaporn 


NawaligutiiAO 

Nowbatia eiitiiost 
f» villagi'B III Kowurtfungo tbana 
IWt of tbana Klii'llal 
I'lirri'i-dpornaudotliijr vil. in tiiatia( 
Mdiitah Mjniiitara, <t'<'.,in 'JVriii 
Julpigoi'co 


llilAnia- 

rottu. 


riitna 


Oya 

j .Sbnlinbnd 
Moj.iilViMporn 

; Dnrldmnga 
Saniii 

(‘liuinpnruii 


( , M«»iigliyr 
j i llliii>!n)p(irn 
I riiriu'!ili , 

I Sontlial Rfig 
^ unliM 




Modniboogunco 
villiigi's iinniiul. 


i.nkli<it('u I'ii rlo 
.Miinpura Dland 
<}MliMirii t lmr 
Part of tbana Tangbatl 

K.IInuga 

lu'diirpnr 

nriihiiiuiibcri.ili town .. 


Anwnrn outpo**! 
t'hnivla naiii.'biinn(;gur 


flub divifli' II with 


I’hubvari in ninld^'r 8ub-di\ihi'in 

M(U')U)i in Iti'liiir 

Futwu nnidii in Parli „ 

(}\ll OUl|KlHt 

Ji'iiiiii ibad initpuHt 
Aiuuuu;Hbad ,, 

Noivadiih M 

.Intidinporo r'^tiita ill tbana Udnwiti 

Part ul ScitaiiiurlM'a tbana 

liHlgniigd town 

Part cit Sliewbiir lliaiiu 

‘i’aipoio 

N.ignrbusti . . 

Maiilbi'O 

Itniriiaann 

Kfflauiiab village 


Part of .Innioooo sub*divi.‘Uon 

„ ItogiHiflcrai ,, 

„ lliinkn * „ 

„ KiHfongnuiro „ 

„ AirnYi'iib 

n. ( I itnriiRit in iint)*«iivif>ioii ot Uiijmi’linl 

. (. [ I'.iii ot r 


Cuttack , 


OUIMA 


i'l: 


OOICO 

IbiliUloro .. 


OnoTA 

pokk. 


NAO‘i^ 


IlAssreebAgb 
LoharduggR 
^illffbbooln ... I 
Manblioom 


[' Ptikout nub-dn iMiiii . 


'<nlipfira 

P.ilamoiindiii . , , 

.InlinrMiiiib in K''"oidah 
(iopy t'tri’li* 

Huiignrm S.W. of lialnfloro,. 


70 vilbigcH ill Kotiernm police Biation 

Kcbak lowii 

Palnm ouiposl 

Cberni Fir 

Tiirnf Qbiit-iMa of Dbulbboom esUte 
Pergutmab KbaMpei 

Total 









TOTALS. 



PoPCLATloB ACCOBUina 










TO SkX. 




4 

i 

S' 

§ 

§ 







J 1 

a 

iS 









1 



? 





• 


o 

*o 

N 


g 


- . . 






§ 

s ^ 

o 

o 




S 




5 

*® s 


i 





-a 


S. -• 

21 . 

.s t 


J 




c 

a> 

s 

o 

£ 

a 

o 

a 

:§S 

S p 

TJ « 


b1 

*0 

n 




n 

3 

e 

p 

a 

'sl 

oS. 





.1 

a 

u. 

Total. 

rt 

a 

-1* 


'S 

H 

.2 a 

Ratio 

tion 

•^1 

1*5 

.sg 

... Oo,n7ri 

0l.i2fi 

• 1.31,200 

181* 

130 

211 

n'88 

31*06 

6*88 

260 

154 

... 7.«lil 

7.002 

15,:W3 

28- 

31 

30 

34*34 

15 60 

93*10 

79 

luu 

... 3.t,m‘)S) 

ao.t'O 

70,108 

335- 

Nut ri'gtd 

2:l5 


40*08 

87*03 

88 

... 7‘2,UMi 

73,oO."> 

115, 01 

4;)7' 

205 

236 

24'3fl 

10*44 

67*44 

94 

114 

in 111,7 U 

21,507 

41,3 19 

47- 

no 

170 

81 ‘03 

51*12 

32*76 

156 

144 

... 12, oU 

13,1.71 

25,016 

4‘ 

40 

no 

22-93 

55*6^ 

83*24 

104 

183 

of 0,330 

8,700 

18,102 

170 

63 

08 

85*04 

6'4*02 

• '' 

85*76 

130 

123 

lO.IHl 

JO.lflO 

20,(?74 

a3‘ 

66 

70 

87*68 

45*84 

24*84 

189 

98 

.. 5,771 

5, 8(^0 

11, >77 

6 

43 

loo 

43*44 

109*80 

3318 

91 

89 

42.1 

477 

0 >0 

1*29 

.. ... 

... 






1.780 

1,003 

3,751 

2' 8 4 

10 

6 

3102 

19*08 

22*32 ’ 

150 

h 

n 6.100 

4,0.38 

10,0.38 

1310 

Not ri'gtd 

48 


67'36 

25*56 


100 

5,72(1 

0.H32 

13,558 

(1 75 

61 

49 

58 90 

46*80 

13*30 

79 

188 

.. 10, WHO 

ll.PO 

32,(»hO 

35 83 

68 

58 

36 84 

31*41 

91*12 

127 

132 


3,05 1 
O.oOl 

8.270 

10 19 

Not regtU. 

30 



43*44 

60*84 

114 

.. 0.472 

I 'M JO 

30 50 

34 

30 

31*1 0 

23*64 

24*60 


73 

ur ft.30' 

' tl,S80 

10,270 

10' 

51 

48 

31*68 

29-88 

48-48 

118 

189 

.. 0,7.1.') 

5,015 

12,380 


3 

23 

2*88 

22*30 

•96 

60 

1.80 

110 

4.'»5 

004 

•50 

1 

4 

13*30 

53 04 

936 


83 

0 19,5(W 

21,753 

41,310 

20 42 

303 

201 

85*08 

68'32 

43 56 

106 

91 

II .3.2,U 

3.017 

C.H51 

5 80 

18 

30 

31*14 

r>2’44 


169 

181 

4,014 

4,171 

V,0''ti 

18 1(1 

11 

23 

1 P52 

.3'r36 

97*73 

23 

100 

2..‘lOO 

2,177 

4,5117 

4'53 

6 

3.) 

ln*73 

01*92 

18*J6 

100 

31H 

3.308 

3,20 1 

f.,033 

145 

30 

32 

70*14 

57*64 

00*18 

117 

167 

8,201. 

8,0 in 

li's21l 

10- 

40 
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SeleoUd Circlet in Bengal during the month of November 1875. 
OIBOLBS. 


BlUTHI AOCOEDinO TO SSZ. DkATBS ACCOE0150 TO SbX. I 
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1. Populafion — Aron under rcf/i^frafiotK — Tlio ])opiilatinn iindtT 
registraiion duriii):' tho niotiih of Novf>ml»er 1870 in the 140 riivles 
(70 iirhan and (M rural) sixM ially solectod for the ro^ri stmt ion of deaths 
in Bengal, groupoil into eiivh*H, chissiflod aeeording to rox and religion, 
and distributed with reforeiieo to density i»er square mile, waft aft 
follows : — 
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31W, .tu 

1 3U 
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1 .‘..-iH? 
1 . huh.: 47 
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There are signs of progressive imj'roveTneiit in the registration 
of vital statistics in tin* selected circles, hut there is still so great a 
disproportion between the sexes as regards deaths that there is still much* 
room for further iiuprovernent. 

There is littlo doubt that this disproportion is in some nieaMirn 
<^U0 to defects in the form of 11m ]>rimary register ; and it is ho]»ed that 
the registration of sex will bo inoro accfirato from the Ist January — the 
date on which tUo new forms were int rod need ^ ^ 

Tlmro is sjiceial room for im])rovemeiit in thci iowm circles of Sewan 
and Motiluirco and iii tlm rural circica ol Jcliauabad, ('herai Bir, and 
Showliur. 

2. Orofift Jfor/u/////.— Tlio total nunilau’ of d<^'tills registered in 
November 1875 amounted to 7,8(U, excluding 289 still births, 
against 7,070 deaths in tlio corresponding month of tho preceding 
year. 

Of tho 7,801 deaths, 4,517) xvero returned from tho urban and 
3,286 from the rural eireleft, iigainat 11,706 and 3,67U, ri‘P]>eeliYely, in 

November 1874. 

Tho casualty rates nor 1,000 of population in tho two months 
under compariftou are exhioited in tlm Riibjoinod table: — 


Jn’dvrmbor 1875. 


NnV4Miibrr 


ITrbftti 

Kurnl 

Combined 
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niontli. 
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31 HI) 

2 3.3 

27 UO 

2 (>(i 

81 ’20 

2»a 

SfhO 

2 6J 

31 


There was a eonsidoruble increase of mortality in this month as 
compared with tlm corresponding month of tlm preceding year. I'his 
increase occurred entirely in tho urban cirolea, the rural circlos exliibit- 
iug n Bcnsiblo deeliim. 

i\. Morfd/tff/ from mr/ous deafh caufirs . — The following table 
shows the jiroperlion of eneli death cause to Iho total mortality iu tho 
mouth under review, ns compared with that of tho corros])oudiiig 
month in tlm ]>revious year. 

It also shows Iho proportion of deaths from eacli death cause to 
tho total ]V)pulatii)n. 


From Chi>bTii 
„ Numll-pi'X 
„ Kt'vcrs 

„ llowid fonijilaitit* 
„ liiiury 
„ All otlUT CUU«0'1 


In relative mortality fever, as usual, was the most fatal, chotera 
next, and bowel comjJaiuts third. 

With regard to mortality among population, it will bo soon— 

That cholera prevailed "with very great seventy in both circles, 
particularly in the urban circlos— and that the mortality from 
this cause was oonaiderahly higher than in the oorrespondiug 
month of tho preceding year. 
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That, on the whole, the mortality from fever was slightly higher than 
in the corresponditig month of the preceding vear, although 
there was a dec rouse of fatal results in the rural circles. 

That the total death-rate from bowel complaints in both oiroleg 
equals that of last year. 

That tlio mortality from small-pox was slightly in excess of that 
of tho corrcftpomling month of the preceding year. 

Tho only circles iu which small-pox proved fatal wore the 
following : — 


Urban Cirrlcs. • 


Rural Circlet. 
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Tlm tables that fellow show, iu 

addition to tho information therein 


furni.shiul, the circles in wliieli cholera, small-pox, and bowel oomplaintB, 
causeil tlm higluvst mortality. 

4. ('irr/r.s that suffrrrd from epidemic at' severe dieeaee^-^Jn the 
urban and rural circlos exhibited in tho subjoined tables exceptionally 
high mortality occurred. These tables also show the fatality from 
epidemio or ftovere forms of disease which caused the high mortality 

Urban Circles. 
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Sbi*rpi)ro 

4;VS2 

26’4i 




I'aliia 

Ibirli 

4.3-8'i 

4‘32 


10*80 

‘ 15 19 

.Mtmulijyr 

MuiiKb.ir 

42*00 

14*04 



luo* 

Fill HU 

Alupilpnrah 

4F7fl 

1'80 



6*40 

12 69 

iJinmrupuro 

UltiaKipuni 

4i'04 



M'76 



Cullai'k 

Culluok 

40*08 

619 


)0’60 1 

1399 


Rural Circles. 


iMyiiirnsinKli ... 
J.’Hvunj 
nurblmiiKri 
liuokcTtfiiiiicij ... 

|)iirlibuii><iv 
M,Mii«‘nMiiicli ... 
•.M-r»M*KUiinnhH ... 
Diktu , . 

MyiticiiHinKh 

I’tHHfO 

llowrub 

Ju)|>iicun*o ... 

Kill 

lliwticliiv • .. 
Ninik bully 
MulibiU 

M.>iiu‘ri«.inffh ... 
UuilKpufO 
l^illurk 
Ueii'bboum 



FkariKU 

136' 18 

120'.36 



15-00 


NuM’para 

lOO'HO 

7-20 

01-20 


n-40 


Niuriirbiiiiti 

U4'68 


81-86 


10 M 


iMuiipura iNlunU 

9192 

86-64 



"'bo* 


Tiijiioiii 

Kt'ilarpuro 

Diiin-Uiuti 

8.V44 


72-72 



75'24 

40-66 

11-08 




(14*02 

1'02 

61-66 




Mrfuiishi'fKuiiKO 

5N'.32 

Sl'90 




IJabHura Oliur 

67 04 

48-84 




... 

KantuliuK 

67-.30 


6676 


’’ii» 

... 



67-00 

Sl'SO 


• M-1- 

1 

Uouiuioor 

65 68 

8-88 

43-66 


"ai-io 

... 1 Myiiaiftim! . . 

53*04 





Furn'Cilpuro Municipality 

62-44 

24‘48 



"'v» 


pHiiHlH'na . 

61*12 

1'08 

80-00 



Cboeklu llanulianamin... 

47-70 

7-92 

89-84 





M alibi Ii 

40 80 


42*00 





ChoundatiKA 

45'84 

20-88 





TaiiKiiil 

A4-28 

1»'20 



...... 

” 

GfiiNilpure 

ftufiiKire 

4.3*44 
46 08 

4-68 

48*44 

""iriH 

’*i«iiO 


Soon 

40*08 



86-49 

...... 

..... 


Cholera, fever and bowel complaints, also caused severe mortality 
in the following circles, other than those montioued in the foregoing 
tables • 


Urban Circlet. 
Dowlutkhanl ... 
8udharam 
•lumalpore 
JesBoro 

Ijodi Kuttra ... 
Baiikoora 
Comillah 
Bhagulpore ... 
Ohittagoog ... 


• CnOLIBA. 


Rural Cirdet. 


22*32 

9*48 

9*12 

7*32 

6*84 

5*64 


Faina 

Lakhotea,... 
JohauDg ••• 
Pntanoondai 



«e« 


19» 

18-48 

4-44 

8-90 


4-88 

8-48 
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Urban Circlet. 
Bungpom 
Buruwim 
Chuttra 


Chyobassa ... 
Dhowipoora ... 
Balasore 


Fxvbus. 


36*62 

33*30 

3204 


Bural Circlet. 
Airareah ... 

BogooBcrai ... 


Bowel Coiiplaintb. 
19*80 
10*02 
16*72 


Nil. 


30*60 
... 33*30 


From a oompariaon of tho statistics of November 1871 and of tho 
last month with those of tho month iindor notice, it liaabeon found tliat 
a considerably larger number of circles sulfond this month from 
epidemic and other severe -forms of disoaso, and that the mortality was 
much greater. 

5. Mortality according to Sex. — The mortality according to sox 
in this month as compared with tho preceding month, is exhibited in 
tLo subjoined table : — 



Eatio pbe 1,000 OP Pop 

VLATIOII 

itobor 18 

f. 

Ratio op hat.k dkaths to kvuuy 

lUO Pit MALM TiKATUB. 

NoTomber 1876. 

Oc 

76. 

Novombor 1875. 

OoUjbor 1875. 

1 

^ 1 

,| 

Combined. 

Urban. 

i 

Combined. 

Urban. 

1 

i 

1 

u 

Urban. 

1 

1 

■ Combined. 

Malfii 

48*20 

SO do 

88*10 

34*80 

24 21 

20*40 

) 














110 

128 

no 

122 

118 

Females ... 

88*04 

20*68 

81*44 

88 24 

19*02 

2018 

) 











1. „ 







- 


— 


Tho above table exhibits a fair improvement in the registration 
of female deaths in the rural oiroles, and a great retrogression in the 
urban oiroles where improvement ought to be most marked. 

In the larger numoer of registering circles, both lu'ban and rural, 
the record of female deaths is still very incomplete. 

6. Six thousand four hundred and thirty-five births 

were registered in tho 130 soloctod oiroles in Na^mher, against 5,873 
in the preceding month. Of tho births stated to have occurred in 
November, 3,126 wore returned from tho urban, and 3,{U() from the 
rural oirolos. 3,467 wore males and 2,908 females. 

The birth-rates according to circles, and in relation to population, 
to sex, and to mortality, are exhibited in tho subjoined table, as 
oomporod with similar data for the proooding month. 



In Novbmbcr 1875. 

In Octobeb 1876. 


Urban. 

Rural. 

Com- 

biituil. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Uom- 

bined. 

lUtlo of birihi per 1.000 of popuUUon ... 

81*20 

80*00 

30*84 

27 30 

• 

28*32 

27*84 

>. deaths .. 

4200 

27 80 

84*08 

26*60 

26*38 

26*44 

Bioen per 1,000 of births over deaths ... 


3*24 


1*80 

3*00 

2*40 

H of deaths over births ... 

11*40 


8*84 




lUtb of male births to e^Ary 100 female 
births 

120 

114 

110 

114 

117 

116 


There was a considerable increase in tho registration of births this 
month as compared with tho preceding month, in botli urban and niral 
oiroles. 

With regard to the relation which tho births bear to tho deaths, 
there was some improvement in the rural, but great falling off in the 
urban, circles. This decline is, however, more apparent than real, os 
upidemio and severe forms of disoaso raised the death-rate of these 
circles to a great extent this month. In October tho doath-rato was 
25*56 per 1,0U0, in this month it is 42*60. Tho difference between 
these two rates— 17:04-— more than covers tho ratio which represents 
the exoess of death-rate over birth-rate. 

In the birth-rates by sex the urban circles show under-registration 
cf female births, and the rural circles a fair improvemeL(t. 

In 22 town and 32 rural circles tho birth-rates exceeded the deaih- 
^tes, against 82 town and 42 rural circles in the preceding moirth. 
lu two^ban oiroles the birth and death-rates were the same, and in 
^ remaining 73 oiroles the death-rates exceeded tho hi^h-rates. 
^ese results are, however, not indicative of actual retrogression, as 
des^-ratea of many oiroles were — ride paragraph 4 — greatly 
controlled by the ooouirenoe of epidemic and severe forms of disease. 
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It is matter of regret that owing to tlio results of tho last census 
takon in 1872 being givon in the Cijnsus iJoport all in tho gross for 
tho oritiro town, it is im])o.sible to give llio vital statistics of Calcutta 
by divisions, so as to couiparo one part of tlio town with another. 
Tho only distribution of the llguros prautioablo is according to religions, 
W'hich is givon in tho statomonts below. 


Statement No. 1, or Biivrns. 



NryjiKk OF Hiuthb in Ukckmiikii 187 l.j 

EBLiaioN. 




Rilio pt‘r 


Malo. 

Female. 

Total. 

tl'Oim'ltKi of , 
population I 

niristians 

10 

27 

43 

2i*n 

HiikUkih 

J80 

HO 

325 

i:i .10 

M iilionindans 

4>» 

46 

KO 

7 75 

OtlUT* 

1 


1 

0-2'. 

Total 

211 

2i:5 

455 

12*22 I 


NtMIIRROF HIUTIIH in DKClCMIlHtt 1876 





Ratio i>or 


Female. 

ToUl. 

thoiuinnd of 
population. 

21 

23 

47 

20*40 


172 

407 

1077 

« ’ 

81 

152 

1358 

X'9 

277 

000 

*1(124 


Tlio proportion of birtlis as shown is considerably in advance of 
that in tho corrosponding montli of tlio previous year. The incroaso 
is moro apparoui tlian real ; tho fact being that tlie roquiremont of the 
law regarding registratiou of births is becoming gradually better 
uinlcrstood and moro strictly conformed to. It is hoped that tho 
improveinont may go on, so tliat tho returns of births may at no distant 
date show accurato results. Tho proportion of births in tho Christian 
j) 02 >u!fttion is much larger than in tho Hindoo and in the Mahomedan 
populations, as instancies of omission on the part of Christian inhabit- 
ants to register are comparatively less frequent. 


kStatement No. 2, of- Deaths. 


relioios. 


Chrlutiiin* 

llituioon 

MahoninilAUi 

Othora 


Total 


NUMURB of UeATHS in DBt UMnKR 1874 

XCMBBIl OF PRATOB IN DUCKM RBR 1876. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Ratio por 
lluniRanfl nf 1 
tiopulutioii 

UaI.. 

Female. 

Total. 

Ratio por 
tlioiiRnnd of 
p <puUUon. 

61 

27 

78 

4V89 

47 

27 

74 

41*68 

027 

410 

l,o;i7 

42*.*3 

m 

i:.8 

1,154 

47*65 

2.-7 

I2;i 

;ij<i 

3131 

1 

257 

183 

440 

SO'66 

m ‘ 

' 500 

I.UIO 

4<> DM 1 

l.oOO 

1 

068 

1.003 

44*78 


It will ho observed Hint Iho mortality during tho montli v.as 
large, being 5 i)er thousand moro than tlio figiu*es fcr tho samo montli 
of iho jirevious year. It is in tho Hindoo population that the ratio of 
deaths per thousand (about tS) was largest. The rat-io in the Christian 
population w^a.s raiher above '10, and in tho Mahomedan very near 
40 per thousand. But largo as tlioso figures arc, they aro very much 
lower than tho figures registered in tho Suhurhaii Municipality, as will 
bo soon from tho next ensuing articlo. Tho rate of mortality in tho 
suburbs is truly oxcossivo. 


Statement No. 


3, 


Causes or Death. 


Dibbabbs. 

Nuvrfr of Dpatiis in 
J iLLLMUKR 1^74. 

Numrfr op Draths in 
Dbcbmbku 1876. 

-2 

P! 

1 

-> 

3 

& 

1 

i 

d 

6. If 

£ ^ 

If) 

- - 

A '3 / 

\ a 

cJ 

a 

Q 

6> 

Cm 

c 

H 

§ 

li 

1 : 


/Poviir 

367 

222 

m 

|15.53 

' 1 ' 

-.33 II 

436 

278 

713 

1918 ' 

*43 

Symotio 1 llowel complaints 

102 

“hh 

21.5 j 

/ G.50 

•M , 

170 

122 

2t»2 

7N:t 

•18 

diBoases. J Cholera 

91 

40 

131 

3.51 

V. 

126 

40 

172 

4 Cl 

•10 

VSmall-pux 

2,3 

14 

.37 

•99 

; *02 l! 






Total 

033 

3.5(1 

0112 

20*50 

•00 ij 

731 

4(0 

1 1,177 

31 '02 

•71 

Deaths from other catisos ... 

SO'.; 

2Ul 

50.3 

1.3*50 

■31 ! 

200 

2*22 

401 

1310 

•29 

Grand Total 

936 

660 

1.495 

40*10 

100 

! 1.000 

flOM j 

1,008 

44’72 

i*od 


Tho proportion of deaths, 45 per thousand on tho total population, 


is distributed thus, vis.— 


Fromfeverg ... 

... 19 per thouaaiid. 

„ bowel oomplai&tg ... 

... B 1, H 

,, eholnrs... 

... 6 ... 

„ other oaniet 

... 13 .. 
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Forty-tliroo por ceut. of iho total deaths (1,008) during the luonlh 
roBulied from fevers of all kimls, 18 per emit, from bowel oomplainta, 
10 per cent, from cholera, and 20 j)er coni, from other cauBca; the 
corresponding percent ag(‘s for the sanio month of tho previous ycmr 
being d'J, 10,9, and 01. Ko cases of death from small-pox occurred 
in Divemher 1875. In tho same month of 1874 there wore 37 deaths 
•from this disease. 

From tho subjoined statement No. 4, ebowing tho variation of 
death according to ages, it will Im’i seen that tho ju’oportion ot deaths 
in tho oases of infants under one year is ns largo a.s 4l0 per thousand, 
or nearly 59 per cent. It is unioug ])ersona between tlie ages of 12 
and 20 that tho jiroporiion is t lie smallest, 22 per thmisaud. Among 
children botwooii 0 and 12, the projxirtioii sliown is Honiowliat l(‘ss 
than 25 jier thousand, and among adults botweeu 20 and 30 it is 
somewhat larger than 25. 

Sl'ATEMKNT No. 4. 

Variation of Dcathu according to Agcfi. 



i« 

ilHTI.ATloir. 


Ubatiih, 


Ratio per 

Aon. 

• — 


-- 



— 

tllOlllkltlld 


Sfiilo. 

Fcmali*. 

Total. 

Miilo. ! 

Fi’IIihIo. 

Total. 



per Hiiiiuiii. 

Born doNil 




18 

12 

!!3 


Uiidvi* 1 .irar 

A.im 

8.it» 

7.0<i» 

172 

121 

29 1 

4>44'.36 

„ 6 yofirv 

1 t.orj 

iv.w 

2 <',r.r.ri 

hM 

f.5 

14‘t 

«Ull2 

" 13 



:f.*.(is« 

H7 

•ill 

mi 

24 (IH 

„ 30 .. 

nipiou 1 


77.HtM 

* SO 

♦ID 1 

l.V. 

22- Id 

„ 80 „ 




IH.', 

H7 ; 

272 

2.V24 

„ 40 „ 




I(>5 

KH 

2}.t 

:i2 62 

60 

80. lay 

Ifi.lioO 

4r..:i »7 

104 

6 4 

16H 

44 02 


ll.Wl 


2 ',221) 

till 

61) 

119 

117 2.3 

.. „ 

AbovoiiU „ 

Mil 

e.u.'K 

10,072 

1)0 

04 

tN4 

2U6 8U 

Ago tiui Htated 

1.71.*l 

1,512 

32,f*5ri 





Total 

‘.,W.«&7 

147.744 

447.1KII 

l.OitO 

8<iH 

l.iWH 

4472 

1 


VITAL STATISTICS OP THE SUBURBS OP CALCUTTA 
POR THE MONTH OP DECEMBER 1876. 

> 

8t,\ifmf.nt No. 1, OF Births. 


llHuaios. 


Nvmukb op Blums iif Dbckmjjru 
1h7^. 




ChriKtimii 

Hindoo* 

M iUioui«uiNiit 
Oloirs 

Tot III 


4 

fiU 


1U4 


Femalo. 


I 

,TJ 


I Unto piT 
Total. ,th'»uH)Uitlol 
IpopuluUou 


(5rt 


h 

7 <i 


170 


in 07 

7 to 
S-.li 


7-40 


Vt^ry little improvemont scorns to have been offootod in the 
registration of birtli.s, but the Munieijual Coiumissiouer.s are trying their 
bpst to enforce the law with a view to make the registration more 
etlicient. It is luit jipparent why the regnstratiou of hirths pliould 
be m(>re ditlieult te «'iii*i‘t ni Calcutta aud its suburbs than it is in the 
distrietH in the interior of the oouiitry. In the suburbs tho registration 
of biilhs is even more deticiemt Ibnu it is in Calcutta. 

Sr\TKMF-NT No. 2, OF DeATHS. 


Rblioiob. 


ChlLlittlltl* 

Hindoos 
SlHliomodani 
Oihem ... 

Tot»l 


NuMUKKOV DraTUB 1 M PXCKMnRB 
ls7i. 


Ndmiikb of Dbathb IV DfCBlIBBB 
1876. 


f.(hi 


781 


del 


■ ■ 1 

1 

Blto por ! 

h 1 



Rnt« per 

Total. ; 

tl)OUHni>(lnf j 

Malo. 

FciuhIo. I 

Total. 

thouHftiid i)f 

]i(.puluti(>r.. 

1 1 



population. 

r> 

, tO-iiT ! 

(!{) <l ' ; 

i? 

9 

2fi 

SS-.J8 

••Ml 

file 

401 

1,073 

8413 

•n»7 

«v.» 117 ; 

1 

3;.i3 

• 274 

0»)fi 

7337 

i,:WM 

0177 ; 


7415 

1,705 

yC56 


, NUMDEn OF IllKTIfR IN DrCBMBBS 

1 1876. 

1 




Rato per 

Male. 

Foinale. 

Total. 

thoUHNIIll of 
pupulatioii. 

1 

! 3 

A 

7 

23-7fl 

1 

ri» 

llfl 

H'il 

1 60 

• Cd 

108 

13'H8 

I no 

131 

331 

10*77 


The results indicated in the above statemont show a decrease in 
the mortality to tho extent of 7’83 per 1,000 of the population as 


compared with the mertality of the preceding month, but an iiior(>aKe 
of 14*79 per thousand of the population os compared with the results of 
tho corresponding month of the previous year*. The general results 
show that tho year 1875 has been less healthy in the suburbs than 
the year 1874. 

The ratio of mortality that prevailed in the general registering 
districts of tho suburbs are shown below, arranged according to thoir 
order : — 

dumber of deaUifl lUte per thuQMnd 


Districts. 


Soorah ^ 
Matfabniz 
Cliit.])ori* 
Knlii^hat 
Xiddi'rjierc 
JOiowaniporo 
Entail 
Che 


ally 

tlah 


ruBlston d. 

603 

60 

261 

81 

289 

m 

213 

91 


pur ye«r. 

113*68 
106*66 
97*38 
71*68 
70 03 
66*27 
6995 
64 55 


The mortality still continues to be excessive, and it affords hut 
little satisfaeliDii to observe that although there was a large influx of 
population in tlie suburbs on the occasion of His Royal IlighnesB the 
Prince of Wales* visit to the metropolis, the rate of mortality was 
slightly less tliau had been afforded in the prt^oeding month. 

3’lio ratio of male deaths to every hundred of the female deaths 
in the suburbs, so far as tlie municipal jurisdiotiou extends, during 
December was 128*55. In the several suburban districts it atood as. 
follows: — 

In Chitpore, 118*2G; in Poorah, 149*00; in Entally, 121*87; in 
Bhowaiiiporo, 118*11; in Kalighat, 84*09; in Obotlah, 225*00; in 
Kiddorpore, 111*50; and in Matoabru/, 138*09. 

Statement No. 3, Cause of Death. 


Numiikuof Dicaihs in Dkoriicbbu 
n*74. 


XllMBKR F DBATHI IN DBCBMBKII 


I)|»BABKfl. 

Kale. 

m 

« 

3 

H 

o 

a 

y 

V V. 

- 

II : 

58 

O _ 

c z 

4 

» 

*3 

S 

£ 

Total. 

V 

8 

li 

M 

jL 

li 

II 

X 

Fever 

Rowel eoin plain U 
rlifilera .. .. 

Buiall’pux 

.H.HH 

Kill 

72 

10 

2t);5 

105 

60 

(VII 

I 271 

1 12H 

, 18 

29 44 
12(14 

6 97 

•Hi 

’15 
•19 
•(V.) 1 
•01 

! 8(57 
, ^.^i) 1 

1H4 

I » 

298 

5 0-2 
107 

i 

min 

241 

s 

.11 -03 
lR“i9 
ll'24 
•26 

‘ii 

•14 

•(W 

Total 

Deaths from other 

68(5 

402 

1.048 

48'90 

76 

784 

6fi9 

1.SU8 

60*80 


eauMttS 

i.» 

142 

.*540 

16'8il 

•24 

226 

177 

402 

1876 

•2S 

Uraud Total 

784 

604 

1,388 

04’ 22 

TOO 

969 

Tifi 

1.706 

70'6CI 

r(H' 


Although, as usuid, fever is the chief cause of the large number of 
doatlis, it appears that bowel complaints and cholera prevailed with 
unusual severity during December. Tho ratios of the different diseaws 
in tho dilleront registration diRtriots of the suburbs are as follows. 

Fever. — Maleabruss, 01*80 per thousand of the population per 
annum; in Chitpore, 51*60; in 8oorah, 33*22; in Bhowampore, 29*19; 
in Entally, 28*70; in Kiddorpore, 26*95; in Kalighat, 10‘81; in 
Chotlah, 13*66. 

Bou'cl complaint , — In Soorah, 45*05 ; in Ohetlah, 2t3’76 ; in Ohitpow, 
15*51 ; in Kalighat, 13*27 ; Kiddorpore, 12*60 ; in Mateabruz, 10*65; 
in* Entally, 9 06; in Bhowaiiiporo, 7*41. 

• Cholera. — In Kalighat, 16*81 ; in Kiddorpore, 14*65; in Bhowani- 
poro, 14*11 ; in Chitpore, 11*25 ; in Chetlah, 11*28 ; in Entally, 10*41 ; in 
Matoabruz, 6*39 ; in Soorah, 5*65 per thousand of the popt^ation 
annum. 

Statement No. 4. 

Vm'iatioM of Deaths according to Agn, 


Aov. 

• 

Population. 

Dbatrs. 

Rate tsf 
1,0*(«' per 

annum. 

Mole. 

Female, 

Total. 

Hmle. 

■ 

Female. 

Total. 

Bom dead 

Unitor 1 year ... , . . 

0 years 

|! 20 

W „ 

„ (50 . M *” •** 

Above (50 .. 

Age not stated I 

Total 

4^i(50 

in.-nvi 

13,443 

24.35l.'5 

66.720 

29.264 

16.001 

9.89S 

4.306 

ai2i 

”8.M4 

lo.7:in 

R1.0H8 

2.1,»74 

17.166 

11.721 

6.637 

a976 

M88 

20.320 

SilOT 

4.1.4S0 

(MMOO 

.46JHHI 

i»,m 

14.SS0 

8,181 

16 

M 

106 

77 

63 

190 

16? 

81 1 

76 

79 

9 

92 

90 

46 

78 

133 

89 

60 

47 

no 

25 

178 

306 

128 

166 

318 

266 

141 

ia*«« 
69*57 
♦2 81 
22*» 
69-22 
4P‘74 
9804 
377*3M 

151,011 , 

10S.1IS 

IS7.14S 

w 

740 


70*2* 
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deterioration op the silk industry in japan. 

Thk inquiries which have recently been made, at the instance 
(,{ 8ir Untry Parkes the British Envoy at Yeddo, into the condition of 
the silk industry of Japan, disclose that for sovoral years past tlio 
qimlity of the silk produce of that country has been very seriopsly 
ieolining. Tho degeneracy of the silk is attributed to the excessive 
trade in silkworms" eggs for import. When the Froncli and Italian 
‘ffraiueurs’ first came to Japan in 18G4 to buy silkworms* oprgs, 
wherewith to replace their decimated breeds, tho eage^rnbss witli which 
they bought the native cards, and Ihe high prices they were disnosed to 
pay for them, were to the dative dealers perfectly irresistible. The total 
(iiiantity of silkworms* eggs exported from Japan during the ten y<'ars 
from 18(14 to 1 876 is said to amount to 18,000,000 of cards. Th(3 result 
is that the native cultivators have found it more profitable to produce 
uoed than silk, and there has boon a growing dotoriorution of seeds and 
of ooooouB and of silk. It is stated that it is only aTiiongst those who 
make seeds for their own requirements that first class cocoons are 
procurable, and that cocoons produced from seeds made for tho purposes 
of trade are but second rate. 

(Iwing to the export which has taken place within the last ten 
years of the best annual seeds, it has been found ncocssary to roplnco 
them with bivoltinis, tho education of which has extended witli rapidity 
all over the country. But bivgltiuis are inferior to annuals in many 
re8i»oots. Bivoltinis are now extensively used for what are called good 
medium and medium, and current qualities of hanks either alone or 
mixed with annuals. It follows that these qualities have deteriorated. 
The produce is now a soft, nerveless, fleecy thread, which can only bo 
wound with difficulty, and is spumed by the tlirowstors of Europe. As 
a matter of course, the best description of silk has continued to be reeled 
from aiiiiuul cocoons. 

The report affils that tho best qualities of silk now almost entirely 
find their w«y direct to the continent of Europe, while ihe medium and 
curmit descriptions ore generally scut to J/nidoii. llio medium 
qualities have degenerated dunng the last three or four years to such 
a point that they attract little sttention on the psrt of continental 
buyers, and their prices have fallen to unprecedentedly low figures, so that 
tho British importers may bo said to have lost mere than those of tho 
other consuming countries of Europe by tho degeneracy of Japan silk. 


RIOB IMPORTS INTO OALOUTTA BY SEA PROM " 
1872-73 TO 1874-76. 


The subjoined statement lias boon drawn up by tho Collector of 
Customs to show in a concise form the imports of rice, whether 
Goveniraent or private, into Calcutta, in order to sup])ly the deficiency 
of food in Bengal after tho failure of tho rice harvest of 1^73^ The 
total of the Government importations for the two years LS73-74 and 
1874-75 amountod to 323,107 owt., valued at £2,026,893. Tho private 
importations amounted to 161,998 owt,, valued at £1,195,939. The 
ITivate importations are almost entirely confined to tho year 1874-75, 
by which time the trading community wore made aware of ihe extent 
and limits of the operations of Govonimeut. In an ordinary year it 
may be said that there are no importations of rice into Calcutta. 

Statement ehowin/ the Imports of Rice from Home and Foreign Ports 
into Calcutta from 1872-73 to 1874-75. 


CAl.CnTTA. 


Statement n/ioiriiiti the Imjm-lx of Rice from Home and Foreign PorU 
into Caientta from 1872-73 to 1874-75.— (Continued.) 
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detailed statements illustrating the 

EFFECT OF THE FAMINE OF 1874 ON 
RICE EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 

Tint aooompanjiiig (statoinontR liavo been prppnrod in tho Calcutta 
Gwstom House to sliow in detail tho exports of nco from Bengal 
during 1872-73, 1873-74. and 1874-75. Tlic first of theso years may 

be taken as an average year in tho Bengal n<o trade; in the latter 
two years the rice trado was directly intliieucod and depressed by tho 
failure of the harn'st of 1873 .and the '•"nsemient scai-oity that 
nrcvailod, especially in tho (IIhI riots of Boliar and North Bengal. 

* The elfects of llio seiircaty upon tho riue trade wore naturally very 
oonsidr^rablo, and have already heea diseusBO<l in those oolumns; but 
no detailed statoments have before been furnished. ^lO following 
remarks will very briefly eall attention to tho most saliont features of 
theso statements. Tl.o statement* show the exports to homo and 
foreign iHirts, but esdndo intorpo|tal trado within the Bengal Iresi- 
deney. The exportation of rioo from Chittagong and from Orissa to 
Caleutta, whieh was great dming the period of fainine, is not sho^. 
The statements are only • iutondod to illustrate tho trade from Bengal to 

*^l'”'*’itwll"'be^een-tliat tho total exports in 1872-7.3 wore 511,407 tons ; 

inl873-74, 198,287 tons; in 1874-75, 203^593 tons. 

The foreign countries principally affected wore the Mauntm^ 
whither the exports fell off from 121,14.5 tons m 1^72-73 to 51,007 
tons in’ 1873-74 and to ()7,C37 tone in 1874-75 ; the 
whither tho exports fell off from 55,413 tons to 46,024 «•*}{! 
the Pereioa Gulf, whither tho felling off was from 3.,,0(8 tons to 
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14,209 and 12,022 tonB;tlio Wost India Islands, whither, although 
there was an iij(jroaso Ironi 20,118 tons in 1 872-73 to 34,484 tons in 
1873-7 1, there was a lalling oil to 10,875 tons in 1874-75; Ceylon, 
whitlier tlio falling oil' was from 07,023 tons to 57,021 tons and 
25,074 tons; and Cliinn, whither there was a falling oil from 10,073 
tons to only 133 and 43 tons. Tims cx])orls to llio United Kingdom, 
Persian (Julf, and Ceylon, fell olf largely, while the China trade 
almost entirely ceased. 'rho Mauritius and Ceylon had recourse to 


Chittagong and the Orissa porta to supplement the deficient supply 
available at Calcutta. 

The total quantity of Bengal rice exports to British Indian ports, 
is enormous, usually amounting to between 150,000 and 200,000 tons. 
In 1872-73 the exports were 160,211 tons, of which 102,033 tons were 
cousigued to Bombay. In 1873-74 the exports were only 68,294 tons, 
of wliich 36,802 tons were for Bombay. In 1874-75 the exports were 
70,907 tons, of which 60,505 tons wore for Bombay, 


To FottRioir PoBis. 


Siufnncnt showing fhc Erporh of Rice from Bengal to Home and Foreign Forts in 1872-73. 
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Statement showing the 


Exports of Rice from Bengal to Home and Foreign Porta in 1874-75. 
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THE SOONDERBUNS. No. I. 


ORIGIN OP THE NAME AND niYSICAL ASPECT. 

Thk portion of the Gangetio delta known as the Soondorbuns is 
situated between latitudes 2r 130' and 22'' 40' nortli, and longitudes 
88° 10' and 90° 32' east of Greenwich. The extreme breadth from 
north to south is about 81 miles^ and the o.^romo length from oast to 
west about 166 miles. It is bounded ou the north by *1116 permanently 
Fettled lands of the districts of 24-rergiinnaljfl, Jessoro, and Backer- 
gimge. The river Hooghlv marks its western limits; the river Mogna 
forms its boundary ou the oast ; and on tho south is the Bay of 
Bengal. 

It is not easy to state tho origin • of tho name Soonderbuns. 
Some think the proper reading is Soondarban, or the boaulifiil 
forest ; others that the correct name is Soondarband, which means 
beautiful embankments ; others again think that the name was given 
with reference to the situation of the forest, and that tho original name 
was Samudrchhauy or the sea forest. Another etymology is proposed in 
the proceedings of the Asiatic Society for December 1838, viz. that tho 
name has been derived from a semi-barburous tribe called Chanda 
Bhanday who, it is supposed, inhabited tho Soonderbuns seven oeiituries 
ago. A similar suggestion was* made in tho Journal of tho Society 
for January 1838. A fjopper-plato • grant was found in pergunnah 
Edilpore, in zillah Baokergungo, which . purports to have been a gift of 
certain villages, now unknown, to a Brahmin, by Kesava Snia, ono of 
the Sena Rajahs of Bengal, in the year 1130 A D. Not only was tho 
village made over to the grantee, but power was given him to punish 
the tribe inhabiting them, called Chanda Bhandas, Tho late Mr. Jamos 
Prinsop, in his account of this oopper-plato grant, says, that ‘‘ probably 
the Chanda Bhanda tribe, mode over as property along with the soil, 
may have been the poor class named from this tract (quasi Sanda handa^ 
BS it is generally pronounced), employed in tho salt works, and like 
tho moaem Molangi^y only a stop or two removed from slavery.’^ 
The account given in the Asiatic Society's journal states that tho 
grant relates to some ohur land, i.e, land recently formed by river 
deposits, 120 miles directly oast of Calcutta. The site on which 
the copper-plates wero found is a little to tho west of tho old town of 
Baokergungo, but it is supposed that the placo of disco very has no 
oonuootion with the grout, the appearance of the plates indicating that 
they could not havo been long buried on the spot, and had probably 
got there by the upsetting of a boat during an inundation. None 
of tho names in the grant, whether of boundaries or villages, can now 
be identified, unless one of tho villages, Vikramijore, bo tho phic.o of 
that name near Dacca, in which case the lands granted woro very far 
removed from the Soonderbuns. 

The derivation which would naturally suggest itself is that the 
nomo comes from the Soondriy or principal tree in these forests ; and it 
may be noted that the mamo is spelt by tho natives Soondribun as well 
as Soonderbun^ though the latter form is generally adopted. 

Tho area of the Soonderbuns may bo estimated at 7,500 square 
miles in round numbers. This vast extent of alluvial land is inter- 
Rocted by some of the largest bftinchos of the Ganges, running in a 
north and southsdireotion. Those rivers arc oonneotod with each other 
by branches issuing from them, and these, in tboir turn, are united by 
means of smaller streams, so that tho entire surface of the Soondorbuns 
is a network of rivers and creeks, containing a vast number of islands 
of various shapes and sizes. It is to these rivers and streams that wo ere 
in a groat measure indebted for whatever success there has been in the 
cultivation of tho Soonderbun forest. They afford a complete systera 
of drainage and a means of oommunication that is almost perfect. 
Through them, aiddfi by embankments and sluice gates, the quantity 
of water neoessary* to bo retained in an estate for the purposes of 
cultivation can be regulated almost to a nioety. Tho wood-cutter 
penetrates the remotest parts of tho forests by tlicir means, tho rice 
merchant oan get hie boat-load of cargo by visiting each ryot's holding 
when 80 inclined, and tho ryot has very little difficul]iy in transIbiTing 
his rico and paddy to his oanoo or dingee and conveying it to the 
nemst market. What roads and drains oro to populous towns and 
cities, thm rivers and creeks are to tho vast paddy* fields of the 
ooondorboxui* 

The rivers that traverse the Soonderbuns from north to 

wuth between fee Hoophly and the Megna’kre (1 ) the Roymungul or 
Juboona ; (i) fee Mollinohaw, which is a continuation of the Cobaduok ; 
(3) the Bara Pwga; ( 4 ) fee-Murjatta or Eagi^ ; (5) the Pussur ; (6) 
the Balissmr or ELorhsghatta ; and (7) the Beeskh^ Those rivers are 


connected with tho Ganges in a greater or less degree, and in 
nroportion contain more or less fresh water, which becomes 
brackish as tho rivers approach tho Bay. According to Sir Charles 
Lyell those rivers were in former times, each ih their turn, tho 
principal channel of discharge. There can be little doubt that as tho 
general course of the main waters of the Ganges tracked eastward, one 
by one these rivers lost tlieir more intimate connection with it, and tho 
waters of the Pussur and the rivers on the west of it are not now so 
fresh 08 they unquestionably woro in former times. 

The secondary rivers are — 

0) Sul)ic*rmooklioo. (8) Seepsa. 

(2) Thakliooran. (9) Bhuddur. 

(3) Miitla. (10) Bhola. 

(4) (Ttiasaha. (11) Booris.sur. 

(6) liurribhaTiga. (12) Andonnauic. 

(6) Culput(.oa. (13) Bhadoora. commonly called Badoopa. 

(7) Kuhamuttco. (11) llabnabad chounel, op Puttoda river. 

As yet there is no material change in tho course of thoso rivers 
through tho Soonderbuns. Tho banks arg alternately abrupt and 
sloping. Where tho force of tho tide is greatest, the bank is abrupt, 
and on tlio opposite siile, whore tho current is slack, the bank slopes 
gradually to tho water's edge. The Soonderbun rivers are all tidal 
streams, and, with very few exceptions, nowhere fordable. They aro 
njigivablo throughout tho year ; and it is both curious and instrnctivo 
to contomplato the navigation of these rivers, the ebb and flow being 
of equal service to those who travel from the east as to those who travel 
from tho west. If the Hood is of advantage to ono, tho returning ebb 
asfiistB tho other, and Nature seems to have bestowed her favours with 
a just and impartial hand. Tho journeys from east to west, and vice 
require a succossiou of ebb and flood tides ; and the rivers are so 
arranged that, generally spooking, tho length of the journey which 
requires the flood can bo performed during its continuance, so that the 
next stage in which the ebb becomes nece.ssnry is reached in sutficient 
time for advantage to bo taken of tho ohange of tide. 

Tho cultivated tracts present to the eye of the observer a level 
surface of vast paddy-growingplains, not unpicturosquoly dotted with 
huts surrounded by little gardens. But the aspect is not tho same through- 
out, and there is a marked difference in the appearance of tho country 
as ono^ travels from tho west to tho east, from the Hooghly to 
the Megna. The (^baduck river forms the boundary ^between the 
24-rorgunnah8 and Jossoro Soonderbuns, and the Balissur between 
Jessoro and Baokergungo. 

These aro the fiscal boundaries of the Soonderbuns, but with 
reference to the physical aspect of tho country and tho comparative 
value of tho land, another boundary is domaudod. 

At a point of about tlirco-fourihs of the entire distance from tho 
Hooghly to the Cobaduck is tho river called Jnboona. This river is 
connected with the Hooghly at Kanchrapara, a village well known on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway beyond Barnickporo, and it is also united 
with tho Ganges by moans of tho EsUamutteo and Bhoyrub rivers. At 
Bussuntporo, near thana Kalligungo, tlio Jnboona bifurcates. Tho left 
branch, known as tho Khalindee, joins the Roymungul, and flows into 
tho Bay of Bengal. Boiwoou the Hoo»dily and the Jnboona and 
Khalindco, the rivers wliich flow through tho Soondorbuns contain salt 
water for the most part. To tho east of tho Juboona and Khalindee, 
as far as tho Balissur, tho water in tho principal rivers is generally 
sweet during tho rains and u]) to tho ond of March, and never so 
brackish as in the rivers to the west of the Juboona, which, having no 
head streams or connootion witli the Gange-s, contain salt water through- 
out tho year. Tho Balissur and other principal rivers to tho oast of it 
all flow from the Ganges, and contain sweet water for tho best part of 
tho year, and up to within a short distance of tho Bay of Bengal. 

Without entering into further detail, tho Soonderbuns may then 
be divided into throo distinct portions — (1) tho land between the 
Hooghly and Juboona and Khuliiidoo rivers, (2) between the latter 
and tbo Balissur, and (3) between, tho Balissur and tho Megna. 

As might haVe been oxpoctoc/ from tho fact of the two principal 
rivers — the Hooghly and the klogua — being one on the west and the 
other on the east, the land in their vicinity is liighor than elsewhere, 
and the 247pergunnabBr and Backergunge Soonderbuns contain higher 
lands than the middle portion, composed entirely of Jessoro and a part 
of tho 24-PergUDnahs. Tho middle portion is low and swampy. The 
soil is not unfrequontly spongy, and tnere can he little doubt that nt 
some distant period this portion of the Soonderbuns was one vast marsh. 
Indeed, from the old surveys by Major Ronnell and others, conducted 
betweefi the years 1764 and 1772 A.D., it ap])ear8 that a large tract 
of country between the Juboona and the lower noit of tho Ganges was 
a morass intersected with deep creeks and nullahs. 
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The aspect of the country is in aooordanoe with its physi^ 
closoription. Tho belt of cultivated land from the Hooghly to the 
Juboona is surrounded with largo embankments to keep out tho salt 
water ; and as tho land is dry enough for habitation, it is dotted with 
huts and little gardens* In tho next section miles of low land will be 
found indifferently cleared and without the vestige of habitation. Vast 
j>ad(ly-ficld8 are mixed up with null or rood jungle, which is only kept 
down by tho permanent presence of men and cattle In this middle 
jjortion, however, there are several estates, whoso np]>earance has 
considerably improved witliin tho lost quarter of a century. These are 
higher lands, and are scattered over with ryots’ huts, and the null or reed 
' jungle is disappearing from those estates. Tlic Ganges appears to have 
almost completed its work in the far oast, and to ho sending down a larger 
volume of sweet water into the Jessorc rivers. 1’ht‘so waters are allowed 
to overflow tho lands from April to tho close of (hrtober. Tho soil is 
being gradually raised, and it is probable that if no untoward event 
should happen, a quarter of a century more wJl show a marked 
improvement in tliis section of tho country. 

Tho third and last divijion is a ploasant transitinn from the hot 
and dry lands of the 24-llergunnahs and tho depressing and malarious 
atmosphere of tho JoRSoro Soonderbuns. Hero tho lands being higher 
and tno water comparatively sweet, no bunds or embankments are 
necessary. The lands are richer than in the two first sections, and every 
W'ell-to-do ryot has a fine garden of cocoa, bftol-nut, and otlier trees, 
through which his well thatched hut and granaries oro soon to 
advantage. 

Tlio forests are dense and impeneirablo, an<l, like tlio cultivated 
lands, may bo divided into throe sections. Tlio first will bo ccunprisod 
between the Uooghly and the Mollinoliow and Arpangasia rivers ; the 
second between tho latter and tho Balissur ; and the third botwooii tho 
Balissur and Mogna. 

The northern portions of tho first section contain for the most 
part timber of small growth, but tho jungle hocomes heavier towards 
tho south and oast, whore tho timber is large and apparently inexhaust- 
ible. Unquestionably tho second section contains the lie'st timber, and 
although very good timber is to bo found in the third and last section, 
there is little or it, for cultivation has made the host jirogress hero, and 
there is, comparatively speaking, very little jungle loft. It haa been 
supposed that the soil of tho 24-Pergunnah8 ♦^oonderbuns is less favour- 
able to tho gibwth of largo timber than that of JoRsoro and Baekorgunge, 
and that therefore tho timber in tho northern allotments of the 
24-Pergunnah8 is of tho smaller kind. This supposition, however, is 
incorrect, and beyond doubt some of tho finest trees arc t-o be mot with in 
tho forests south of tho 24-rergunnah8. hlvon in the northern 
allotments of this district tho proaonco of isolated trees which tower 
above those of pnirtllcr growth, and tho size of the timber on the south, 
which is not very different from tho timber in Jopsoro, sufficiently 
indicate tho fact that the original forest was nearly tho same hero as 
elsewhere. 

Leaving asi»lo tho timber nattirally of the Rmnller sort, tho oxistem’e 
of tho under-sized trocR in tho northern allotments of tho 24-rorgunnabB 
may be attributed to two causes. One is that these allotinoiits, from 
their vicinity to Calcutta, wore the first that were visited by wood- 
cuttem, and that they continued to supply ('ulcutta and the neighbour- 
ing markets until nearly exhausted. The other, and apparently 
the principal cause, is tliat these northern allotments wore extensively 
usod for salt work.M, In tho niauufacturo of salt in the Suonderbuns 
the trees are cut down root and branch, and tho ground is made as 
smooth and level as possible. Tho salt water then goes over the hind 
during flood tides, or twice in 24 hours, and tho deposit is scraped up 
and the manufacturer proceeds. This process is repeated over and over 
again on the same lands, so that tho surface is not only lowerod, but so 
deeply imprognaterl with wait that nothing will grow on it for sorao time at 
least. Several of these alb •tmentsliave been insjreeted, and evidence lias 
invariably boon found of their having been used for the manufacture of 
salt. Heaps of the earthen pots in whioh the brine was evaporated are to 
bo soon everywhere, with the reinainl of thu old furnaces and mounds 
of the earth that had been scraped from the surface. When it is oon- 
siderod that the manufacture of salt was carried on in those parts for 
about throe fourths of a century, and only ceosfed about t\venty years 
ago,* it is nothing surpri.^ing that many of the 'northern allotments in 
the 24-BorgunnahH Sofuidcrbuns have been denuded of their larfi^ 
timber. There can b(' no doubt that tho manufacture of salt in the 
manner described tends to impovorish tho soil. 

In a statement annexed to this article a note is given of som^ of tho 
principal trees and shrubs in tho Sqoudorbun forests, and the use to 
which the timber is put. 


d Slatemtnt of some of iht Tress and Shrubs in the Soondtrbuns. 


NaMii or Taiia an Saavni. I 

Whether 

Local namea. 

fi 

Botanieal namei. 

of extensive, 
reuuent, or rare 
growth. 

Akondo 

[^alotxopis glgantea ... 

• 

Rare 


• 


Amoor nr Latmi 
or Nutml. 

Amoom oneiUlata 

Do 

Bent 

Calamus rottang 


Ubora 

UhUopbora mnreoneta 

Do 

Ilhjla 


!>o 

Bolol 



Frequent 

Bjno 

Avicsnnla tomsntosa .. 

Do 

Bola nr Chotla 

Illblicus tUiacena 

Extensive 

Bon-jain 

Ardhtia hnmills 

Bare ... 

Bdn-bokool ... 

Cyclostemon subseeeUc 

Do 

Batoul 

EaeoBcarla indiea 

Do 

Dabnor or Dha- 
kuor. 

Cerbera odallam 

Do 

Dhekwa 

AorosUcham anrenm . . 

Do 

Gawah ... 

Biccacaria agallocha ... 

KxUntlvo ... 

Ooraa ... 

Coriop* rosbargblaDOR 

Do. 

Oole*pnUa 

Vipa fmticaM 

Frequent 

Uental 

I'htenU palodosa 

Do 

IbUlr ... 

Petnnga rotburghii . 

Bare 

Kaskra 

Brugulcra gymuorhUa 

Prcqnvnt 

Kaon . 

.^onneratia apetala 

ExUusive 

Krlpa 

linmnitsera racemosa 

Do. ... 

Komi 

Not found 

Fnquent 

Kurung 

Pongnmia glabm 

Bare ... 

Jhorr or Jeen 

Ficue nilida (?) . 

Frequent 

Loha Royra or 
Lohagora. 


Bare ... 

Phohht or 

Kholuhl. 
PoBboor 

Canpa obovata 

Fr(>qacnt 

KxU'Osive 

Sliigra . 

Cynometra btjuga 

Frequent 

Souali 

Caeria Bstula 

Rare 

Boondri 

llerlUon littoralis ... 

e 

« 

Kxtenriva 

• 

1 



XJm to which ininflIptUF aVPlM, nS 

othtf r«in»rki. 


. .niftn ihnib e Of? * 5 ^ to 

When out. the plant jrlrM* h» now 
juice, which thennilm w 
incdlciii&l purpose*. Wood light. Theohu- 
^al Is need In the nuukafiMtore «f conntxj 

thwrJTwiJS! ChleSj need ft>r poet# had hnU4. 

lug purpoeee. 

rhle Ib an inferior kind of oah* or rattaa, lu 
ft’oodUark!VJdd5b,‘hBid, nnd dnrablft \mt 

in building nnileebuU. 

?oBle and hookah plpoo. A bard wood. 

firewood. The Inner bark haa a itrong flbw, 
which the woodwj^ter* iwtollato ropei foi 
dragging timber. Wood rather •Dll. 

, fin, UtKe IrM. b«t th, wwifi. rijlMigf H 
I. not w«Bh 

coluee off In chlpe. Sr iulSl 

rtoc-mlllB, and graoteca and othan m alnl«t« 

PirewooA Bark need aa ropa for Madlnf 
purpoBCe. 

Native furuitnra. 

K flue large tree. Timber naid for plaaki. 

K ehrub ^abont 6 feat high. Wood mad u 
A al^b'Uka plant. Uaadtoffnal. 

A fern, ptopagalad bj S! 

(Irt)wi to k or & feat, Md ejan to 6 ml In 
helKhl. Used th tbatchmg hnta. 

A fine trea, growi to a halfbt 
iU feci. Wood vary aoa, 
hteture of natlra drums, 

Ao. The tap It 
wood oiutert are 
tree. 

A m.ll but ,.tjr‘ 

a girth Of more than Iglilhh^ Thawwjw 
bard aud tough, m Mtonclralr naro it 


I very eon, uiwaioi »«•««••• 

ve drume. loja. Voiw 

it dettruattM w 

re very eantloM in owltogthli 




. flrewood. 
uri^toeea. 


tim.Uko plant, found In 
Mie Soooderbune, 

Bockergunge dlBlrMS. It 
on the banks of livor* igjammhwiM 
lUi'in for several mliec w jgart a jja^ 
thU Bltuatlon it le rta^T 

away. The Umvos whloh a^ M to IJ 

feot long, are catenslvely uaad ^ ihatoWog 
hui«.aDd are bfougUldow»tolaiftS»anttttM 

to Croatia. 

ha tree it very llha the Sfto fiS 

built HOineiliuee attalna a height « 10 r 
and more. Kvaii at thli bright ttli^to j 
thicker than a lDilcl.nul WH. JJfwtfL- 
used lor raflrr* for nailva hvta, and the leiree 
for thatching. 

'roducee a hard wood, naad for aarivt A»ri* 

.'bird anddural^ wtwd, 
nutive httta, plaukii, and 
food rather soft, and Uabla to 
ir expoecd lo-wet or dampb for 

manufaulura of wdlva n^turj. 
luod etrdng and durabla, uaodM poats w 
native hnta, Ac. \ also lor la alto 

\'rupUuJv.."si syjTJii. lb*-- 

tnm tb. fr»ii to (-A to to««5*ijg25S!: 
lot unlike the ISanlan tree. Wood rathe 
Heed UH ftrewood. 

luako good Knglirik (dmlluM. 
i aoft wood. Firewood. 


Ana largo tree. The Suw 

used for poat* for the manuteetuin or naw' 


fumitura. 
lardwood. dually uoadaahrmMod. 

hud «ood, nud to eto».SrthJ hlrt 
:h. buk to W totoiinli K.bW**'* * 
roll aa froU for ttadMiial PWpoaai. 

food h«d wood. ntto toth.aMtw tog}- 
liid of tImlM* la lb. •-JtobwaWJJ, 
tobidilf t.k« Ito aj»j 22“ta5!.*^o<d. 
w. 'HwUMhw.to to.b.MMj,ffg; 



aaU water 
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the USB OP GHEEN MANURE IN THE CULTIVATION 

OP OPIUM. 


A PROPOSAL for the utilization of greon manure, and especially of 
indigo refuse, in the cultivation of opium, has recently been considered 
by wvemment. It has been pointed out that green manures would 
be peoiJiariy applicable to districts like Tirhoot and Sarun, where, from 
want of ftrewooa, the ryots are in the bab^t of using their oowdung 
for fuel. It has been said that the indigo plant is the most suitable 
for green manuring, pnd th .t as green manure is the form of 
manure best adapted for the opium soil of Sarun and Tirhoot, it would 
be advisable to encourage the cultivators, through the Opium Depart- 
ment, to grow indigo plant", “ which, after it has passed through the 
steeping process, should bo returned to the opium hold to strengthen 
the sou for the next yearns drop.** 

The practice of green manuring is of considerablo antiquity, and 
it is still extensively practised by the most advanced of modern 
agriculturists. It appears probable that the only mode in which tlie 
supply of organio manures for opium land can bo met is by the 

C th of special crops as manurial applioations in a green state. The 
contain an abundance of the mineral constituents of the poppy, 
but, from continued cropping, have become impoverished in many 
organio matters necessary to the healthy development of the plant. 
The importance therefore of cultivating special crops during the rainy 
season in order that they may be applied ns green manures for the 
succeeding crop of opium is obvious. The question is whether the 
indigo plant is likely to suit well for this purpose. There are objections 
to the proposal from an administrative point of view on which it is 
needless to enter. But there is another objection against indigo, in 
that it is a very precarious crop, and in its earlier stages by no moans 
easily culturable. The experiment has in fact been tried, and with 
unsatisfactory results. Many other autumn crops have boon tried also, 
and it is interesting to find that the sunn hemp, or the crotofaria juncea^ 
has after experiment been found to afford the best manure. It is a 
plant of free ahd robust growth, affords a rich mineral ash, suitable to 
poppy, and decays very rapidly when out and buried. There are now 
m the experimental opium gardens in Behar several beeghas of land 
manured xrith the refuse of tms plant. 


PREPARATION OF MORPHIA AND NAROOTINE AT 
THE BENARES OPIUM AGENCY. 

' ' — — 

Thi Gkivemment and the public are indebted to Dr. Sheppard 
Principal Assistant to the Benares Opium Agent, for his labour in 
connection with the preparation of morphia and narootine at the 
Qhaseepore factory. 

‘ Previous to the year 1865 these drugs were prepared from adulterated 
opium which had been confiscated ; but from tlio inferior quality of tho 
drug BO obtained, and other causes, tho doniand for moi^liia was so 
limited that in 1865 there remained a stock in hand sutfioient to meet 
the dematid for -several years : consequently tlie manufacture was dis- 
continued from .that year, and confiscated opium destroyed, until 1870, 
when Dr. Sheppard’s experiments began. In that year Dr. Sheppard 
drew up a soneme for the manufacture of morphia and narcotiue, 
from wmoh considerable profit was expected to result to Government, 
combined with increased efficiency in the working arrangements of tho 
factory. It was explained how loss had accrued from tho disoontinuanco 
of the manu^ture of the drugs from confiscated opium, and also that 
tho cheim rata at which a supply could bo furnished would doubtless 
lead to toe extended use in India of such useful medioinos. 

The consumption of these drugs in military and civil hospitals in 
the country was not at that time large, owing to the belief that morjihia 

an expensive preparation, and orders were therefore issued ^ with 
the object of enoouragmg^tho free use of tho drugs in* native, military, 
and ofvil hoepitols, and it was pointed Cut that they could be manu- 
facture at the Benarce Agency at a comparatively trifijng expense, and 
*^pplie4 si a cost much bSow the English prioe. The sohemo was then 
laid Moira Government And was sanctioned. It subsequently received 
the approvsiil of the Secretary of State, who intimated that tho Director 
the Army Medical Il^artment would bo glad to take about * 12tb of 
a year . In 187S t^t quantity of the ^mg vraa sent to the 
^retary of State, and is believw to have fetchM about £106-12, at 
the rate U 


In 1872 Dr, Sheppard reported certain improvements which ho 
had been able to effect in the quality of tho morphia by removal of all 
codeia, and by tho separation of a largo amount of resin, which was 
formerly allowed to remain mixed witli tho hydroolilorate of noorphia. 
There was still, however, improvement required as to colour ; tho ordinary 
method of bleaching by means of animal charcoal, as praoti^d in 
England, being impossible in this country, owing to caste prejudices of 
the natives. Dr. 8heppard has now overcome that difficulty by tho 
introduction, after rcpoiitcd experiments, of a mode of bleaching by 
moans of wood charcoal. Dr. Sheppard’s labours have at last boon 
attended with coinplijte success, and there is now a steady demand for 
inor{)hia from all three presidencies, as much as the opium factory can 
meet, while, financially speaking, it is estimated that the saving to 
Govornraont during tho last five years has been very considerable. 


STATEMENTS OP RIVER TRAFFIC IN BENGAL, DIS- 
TRICT BY DISTRICT, DURING^ NOVEMBER 1875. 


The amount of registered river-borne traffic continued to be com- 
paratively small in November. The totals hitherto registered have boon 
89,50,754 maunds in September, 56,59, 074 maunds in October, and 
56,16,928 maunds in November. November is a dull month in all the 
principal articles of trade. Of all tho great country staples imported 
into Calcutta, jute alone is of first rate importance. 

The chief interest of the statements attaches to the main staples 
of trade of which the weight only is rogistorod. Goal undo (6,68,711 
maunds). which has previ*)usly heeii low in tho scale, is this month the 
station where most trafiio was registered; Patna is second, with 
5,80,311 maunds; and Khoolna, whicli in previous months has been 
first, is this montli third, with 5,48,693 maunds. At Sahehgungo 
4,51,589 maunds have been registered, at Durowlee 3,87,653 maunds, 
at Naraingunge 3,62,619 maunds, at Bainunghatta, oil the Calcutta 
canals, 3,58,292 maunds, and at 8crajgungo 3,57,940 maunds The 
registration on tho Niublea rivers is veiy slack, and will remain 
so for some mouths, as during tho dry season of the year those rivers 
are only open for the passngo ot small boats. The traffic registered at 
Nusirabad is again extrcuiiely small, amounting to only 31,880 maunds, 
and under the Lieutenant- Go v'crnoi* s orders this station has been 
closed for tho present from the end of January. It is stated that all 
the traffic of importance now r(!gistered there will be caught and 
registered at the stations lower down, at Bhoyrob Bazar and Narain- 
guiige. 

Tim greatest quantity of exports during tho month was from 
Calcutta, 4,66,703 maUuds. Next to Calcutta among the districts come 
Jossoro, 4,32,658 maunds; Dacca, 4,11,903 maunds ; Pubna, 3,89,454 
maunds ; Mymensingh, 3,88,945 maunds ; and then, after a con- 
siderable interval, come Iloogbly with Howrah, 2,56,260 maunds; 
Goruckpore, of tho North-Western Provinces, 2,39,692 maunds; the 
24-PorgunnahB, 2,38,685 maunds; Uungporo, 2,13,366 maunds; and 
Patna, 2,05,088 maunds. Tho total of tho exports of the Bengal districts 
is 38,82,938 maunds; tho total of tho Behar districts is 10,34,053 maunds; 
and tho total of all the districts under tho Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
is 49,76,87 1 maunds, against a total of 50,01,171 maunds in October. 
Assam has exported 1,89,304 maunds,. against 2,04,809 maunds in 
October ; the Noiili- Western Provinces 3,34,924 maunds, against 
3,80,318; and Oudh 1,14,541 maunds; against 71,936 maunds. The 
importatious into Calcutta were 18,58,161 maunds, against 18,99,377 
maunds in October; into Pubna 4,j2,969 maunds ; into Patna 4,06,221 
maunds; into the subiu’bs of Cnimtia. 3,87,587 maunds; into Dacca 
3,70,848 maunds ; into Furreedpore 2,67,931 maunds ; and into Hooghly 
and Howrah 2,39,108 , maunds. The suburbs of Calcutta have been 
shown separately ; in previous months the figures for tlie suburbs v.ere 
included under tho iotal for the 24-Perguunahs. The total imjiorU 
into the Bengal districts amount to 46,62,297 maunds, against 
48,43,^82 maunds in October ; into Behar to 8,39,092 maunds, against 
6,29,129 maunds ; and tho total of all the districts under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal is 54,60,542 maunds, against 55.22,611 maunds. 
The imports to the Assam districts have been 68,913 maunds, into the 
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North-West Provinoes 80,978 maunds, and into Oude 3,892 mannds. 
It ie rc 3 markable how clearly tho totals of November ooirospond with 
the totals of Ootobor trade. 

A groat deal of pains has been bestowed in tho compilation of tho 
returns for Novombor, in order to illustrate tlm trade not only of tho 
districts, but also of tho principal trade marts of llcngal. It is 
believed that tlio results which liavo boon abstracted in the ensuing 
paragraphs of this article will prove of value and interest, as attract- 
ing attention to the several trade centre^s of the enormous river trathe 
of tliOBO provinces. A comjdote list of all tho considerahlo marts in 
oaoli district is still a desideratum, although arrangements are in train 
for supplying this want. Tho boatmen and maiijo('8 are not accurate 
in dosoribiiig tho district to which tho mart wlionoo they have come 
belongs, and many of tho u{iraes are so loosely spelt in tho registration 
returns as hardly to be recognizable, so tliat soiiio oonfiision in com- 
piling tho traflio statements is at present unavoid ablo. With more 
aeourato knowledge of tho different marts this confusion will bo 
avoided ; and with this object in vbnv, authoritative lists are in jirepara- 
tion, and before long will be ready. In the monthly nrtieles on internal 
trade, tho traffic of all tho (jliiof marts as regards tlie prineijial Rta])h^sof 
trade will always bo recorded. Tho publiculion of a series of articles oii 
tho trade oontrea of Bengal has also been comniencod. Tho first of these 
appears in tho present isaiio ; and it may bo expected that tins series of 
articles, for which Govornmout is indebted to the liberal assistance of 
district officers and others, will prove of very great value and 
importance. 

Jute — As was tho case in October, so in November jute is the 
most important article of river traffic, tho total amounting to 12,72,090 
maunds. A large proj)orti()n of this, however, is jute registered twice 
over in oonsoquenoo of its having boon transhipped at suoh places as 
Naroingungo and Soraj gunge. 

Serajgungo, tho trade centre of which a full acoonnt has boon given 
in our present issue, is tho greatest jute emporium of Bengal. Jute is 
oollected at Serajgungo for re-export to Calcutta. The registered 
importations amounted in November to 2, *17, 872 maunds, tho registered 
exportation to 1,39,4»03 maunds. Of this supply of jute, 136,547 maunds 
;wer6 received from Kungporo, 02,032 maunds from Mymensingh, 
27,713 maunds from Bogra, 12,057 maunds from Goalpara, 9,408 
maunds from Cooch Behar, 0,448 maunds from Hylhet, 3,030 maunds 
from Julpigoree, 515 maunds from Bubna, 191 maunds from tbo Garo 
Hills, 184 maunds from Dinagoporo, and 141 maunds from Ti|i}>erah. 
The principal marts tiiut exported jute into Serajgungo, with tho 
quantities of jute exported, ore specified below 


(lottipnra 


Runm'or* 



Exporttnp l/artt. 




Mda. 



Mda. 

(louiipore ... 

... 7,9 W 


^(lopitali 

... 2,497 

Stngiiiiiron .. 
(iuliiiftrcH ... 

... i,7:m 

... s.r.ca 

Uungpore.— (r,l ) - 

Tumlxiulporfl 

Sakiita 

... 3.050 

... 2.130 

Noarbut .. 

... IS.HKS 


wNiiwabgnngo 

... 2,310 

.Urmpotfl ... 

... 18,1. 


"Dimantoltt .. 

... 7.912 

SliHibnuiri’d 

... 4.Wfi 


Snnatoln ... 

... .3.170 


... 1.27 1 

Hogra . - 

Mowvi chuck 

... 7,170 

Mudorg lingo 

... 1.H09 

(Jnrni'Kiieo . 

... 1,017 

niiirnkuii'o 

... 


Motliiirapnia 

. 1,64.3 

Btiila 

... 3,370 


, Jaiimibarco 

... 8,204 

Kulmnlporo 

... 1,977 


'Siiiijara 

... 15.0‘2l 

Mrrrgungo 

... 4 070 


Chuck arch ur 

... 2,328 

BoKiidi'iguiigo 

... 


Miid.irgnngn 

... 1.77S 

Siyiilmiifro . 

... 2 UlU ! 


Dcwiingun-jo 

... 2.918 

(jobardliontO 

... 2,Oo9 ; 


Subanklmlly 

... 18,508 

Harnir Ildt 
Arnmporo... 

... 

... l.Slft 1 

Myuienaingh . . ^ 

Ucignroo ... 
Ibml 

... 3,106 
... 2.380 

Uungpure... 

... 2.100, 1 


Hmlrabary .. 

... 0,292 

AUa 

... 1,2(K) 


PtngU ... 

... 3,206 

Katignngo... 

... 4.173 


Jamalpuro ... 

... 2,309 

(ibnru Muni 

... M.HM 


THliitnporo ... 

... 2,166 

KHtitaijiim .. 

... nuoy 

t 

Knilyebur .. 

... 1,681 

Niivridi lliU 

... 7. '.’32 

\ 

^lluxecgungo 

... 2,006 

Knlnidolut... 

^MubaiijaiM... 

... l.UU 
... 2,151 

V ^ 

(!oocb Bohar ... ^ 

1 nolorainporo 
[ Bella 

... 8,429 

... 


, Besides these marts there wore as many as 78 smaller marts from. 
Itungpore, and as many as 70 smaller marts front Mymonsingh, besides 
a proportionate number of smaller marts from other districts, that each 
supplied its quota to make up tho grand total of Serajgungo jute. 

Ooalundo is an important mart that colleots juto to transport to 
Calcutta by tho railway. The total quantity of juto importoa into 
Goolundo during the month amounts to 1,07,751 maund^ Of ttuB 


supply 1,810 maunds wore derived from Dinagepore, 70,741 maunds 
from Pubna, 60,084 maunds from Mymonsingh, 20,680 maunds from 
Uungpore, 8,954 maunds fi-orn Dacca, 5,783 maunds from Rajshahye, ' 
5,619 maunds from Bogra, 2,636 maunds from Julpigoree, 844 
maunds from Purroedpore, and 12 maunds from Tipperah. The 
Dinago[)ore and Bogra supplies were despatched down the Atrai and 
other rivers, and the Uajshahyo supply was sent direct along the 
Ganges to Goalundo. Tho Ruugporo and Julpigoree exports were 
apparoutly sent down diroot^long tho Jumoona without being tranship, 
pod nt Serajgungo. The same remark applies for the most part to 
the largo exports from Mymonsingh. Thq Pubna supplies wore 
tran8hij>j)od for Goalundo from Serajgungo. It may be assumed that 
tho wholo of tho imports consigned for Goalundo were ultimately 
despatehod by tho Eastom Bengal Railway to Coloutta. 

Naraingunge is tho centre of tho Eadtem Bengal, as Serajgungo 
is tho centre of tho Northern Bengal, jute trade. The imports of juto 
into Naraingunge amount to 1,05,991 maunds; the exports amount 
to 96,677 maunds. The imports are derived from Mymensingh {69,140 
maunds,, from Dacca (16,768 maundsj, and from Tipperah (20,093 
mauiuls). Another important mart in the Dacca district is Modon- 
gunge, which received 3,721 maunds from tho Dacca district, 6,608 
maunds from Mymonsingh, and 3,228 maunds from Tipperah— or 
altogether 13,457 maunds. The total of the marts of Namingunge 
and Modongunge is 1,10,448 maunds Tho principal marts that 
supplied Naraingunge and Modongnngo are as follows;— 


JBgporting Marti, 


MyiDeosingb 


'SnmbhoognDgo 

Mde. 

.. 8,687 

f 

Myaiali ... 

.. 1,600 


Sbeubg tinge 

.. 2,400 


Aralinh 

.. 2,066 


Koitndy ... 

.. 12,216 

Mymengingh.— 

Kiilligungo 

.. B,3(t8 

(Contd.) 

Cbarung ... 

.. 6,220 


Bollab ... 

.. 1.8v'6 


( bargitigdobo 

.. 1,060 


Kurrccttigunge 

.. IS,' 87 


Boar.ib 

.. .3,180 


Sbcfbporo ... 

.. 1,176 

Tipperah ... « 

lluliiiti Ibicnr 

.. ’,783 


t.BcguinbHr(H> 

.. 4,400 



ryarpon 

Naisinibiid 

Chundaricona 

Prancunga 

Aitatiha 

BUoyrub 

Maflseerhat 

Shacbail 

Sbonamtrnnfre 

nnkRhimgimge 

Bakrab^ 

Sorail 

Atiinnuggnr 


• Mdi. 
l,noo 
iiSQ 
890 
476 
1,100 
S,686 
1.810 
1,481 
3.671 
8,940 
9,186 
1,030 
1,081 


The total importations of jute into Calcutta and the suburbs 
amount to 6,76,489 maunds. Tho districts from which this supply ii 
derived arc as follows ; ~ 


Vtacci of export. 


liurdwan 


Cntwa 

Hooghly 

2-l-i’t'r^unnaLB 

.. 2,0H8 

N uddeu 


Janiporo 

... 6,01 o’ 

KiHiiiiarkolly 

.. 1.005 

Jessoro 

Put>iu\ 

... 


Import info Caltmita 
and iti Suhurht. 

Mda. 

2,088 

906 

1,086 

28,314 


2,200 

2,20,345 


Semjgnnga ... 1,80, 463 

Nn^irguuijO 1,;J27 

Mald-b ... 2,0-‘4 

Darilia ... 1,631 

... 16,SS7 

Ulhipara 26,273 

Keiidriipara ... 3,460 

Dacca 

Knligango ... 18,200 

Karnnigungo ... 96,077 

I>.icca ... H.660 

Moondbet’gango... 8,007 

Karimgungo ... 2,026 

Uouroa ... 12,936 


Nokalya 

... 8,608 

Mathura 

... 2,161 

Uiiigunua 

... 7,676 

Buridiika 

... 8,906 

Paugaai'i 

12,004 

Kaliagunga 

... 1,726 

Dognebaa 

... 1,960 

Cliariidhi 

... 3,080 

Modongunge 

... 23,018 

Jafargungo... 

... 4,878 

Oltiar 

... 8,768 

holabo 

... 2,338 

Poubati 

... 11,076 


DhorajSiria 

1,186 

. 2,10) 

Stunniigoore 

Shaoadpara 

. 1,2»6 

HatWiab 

a,iS6 

Furraadpara 

. 1,850 

Kaimpora 

. 2,110 


. 1,168 

... 8,17,200 

Shabar 

4,902 

Lakpora 

. 21.247 

Manikgnnga 

Shatonah 

. 1,2<»6 
1,176 

Xalikoir 

1,860 


FuiTcedporo ... 
Mudariporo 
Khujtttiwre 
Mudhonkholly 
BackurgiinRo 
Moorshodabad 
Dinag*'poro 
Miildah, 
Bt^shahyo ... 
Boorcediiha 
Nobognm 
Proaadpora 
Kowagong 
Batgari 
Pagladahi 


... 83,383 
... td,lI8 
... 2,548 


4,038 

4,438 

6,198 

19,017 

2.100 


3,860 



39,192 


t,4l0 

266 

IJil6 

7,9?6 

ei.«io 
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pliuM of oxport. 


Rungpore 
• Bogra ^ ... 

Mytnousingn 
Nttgoreporo 


Kttgmiiree 

Ka(Urpor« 

8 «ntkbatl 

Faharipora 

BollgR 

Jamarbi 


Luokiport 

8haiubhooguog« 


Myara 

^oakholly ... 
Purncah 

Chittagong .... 
Maubboom ... 


17,609 

10,977 

1,9.16 

9,680 

1,924 

1,216 

9.060 
1,069 

860 

4.060 


Imports into Calcutta 
and iU Suburbs. 
12,154* 
4,800 
1,03,146 


710 

1,213 

210 

287 


The returns shoy that the exports were larger in November from 
M^mensingh (2,98,641 maunds) than from any other Bengal district. 
Pubna and Dacca are wholly exceptional, as the exports from those 
districts mostly represent import consignments which have been Iran- 
slipped, and appear as re-exports. IluiJgi>ore comes next to Mymen- 
singh genuinely jute-producing districts, with an export of 

15»,824 isaunds. A considerable portion of the Mymeusingh juto 
goes diroot to Goalundo and to Ualcntta; the llungporo jute is mostly 
absorbed at Serajgunge. 


Salt.— T he next most important staple is salt, which amounted 
during the month to 5,94,420 mauuds, against 4,8r,,rj47 maunds in Octo- 
ber and 10,61,617 maunds in September. The Sci.tember exports were 
apparently oxoeptioaal, and there is reason to believe that the average 
river traffic in salt is about six lakhs per mensem. Of tho November 
supply, 4,03,986 maunds were sent from Calcutta; 49,600 maunds from 
Patna 5 30,069 maunds from Hooghly and Howrah ; 30,087 mauuds 
from Pubna ; and 17,764 maunds from tho Dacca district. This suit 
was widely distributed to all Bengal and Boliar districts : tho largest 
importers being Myrnensingh (78,618 maunds), Dacca (66,652 maunds), 
Pubna (38,303 maunds), and Jessore (31,683 maunds). Of up-country 
districts, Sarun received 27,408 maunds, MozuQerporo 24,833 maunds, 
and Qoruokpore 21,639 maunds. 

Ricb.— T he total of tho rice traffic during the month is only 
t, 83,726 mftunda- With the possible exception of December the month 
of NOTembor is the slackest month of the year in tho rioo trade. Tho 
total of September was 15,44,019 maunds, of October 5,90,952 maunds. 
The rice tradb is briskest during tho onrly spring, and is largo during 
all the months fitom January to September. November cannot in 
any sense be taken as a typical month for illustrating tho trade. 

Rice is imported into Calcutta, into Chittagong, and into 
Bohar. It will be convenient to consider first the rice trade into 
Behar. The exports from tho North-Western Provinces and Oude 
registered at Durowlee amount to 97,159 maunds ; tho amount registered 
at Patna amounts to 27,269 maunds ; tho amount registered at Sahob- 
gunge amounts to 23,692 maunds. Tho Patna total refers to some 
extent to rioo moving from one part of tho Behar province to another 
A portion of the^ahebgungo total ‘proooodod through to the North- 
Western Provinces, and a small part of the North-Western Province 
rice was destined for ^hazeepore ; but after making all deductions, the 
grand total of rioe importeil into Bohar d'lring the month was not 
less than 1,20,000 maunds. The principal exporting marts from Ondo 
and the North-Western Provinces and the principal marts iu Behar 
that received tho up country produce are os follows ; 


Brportiug Marts from th$ N.^W, Praoincst. 

Mdft* 

^onda Kawabgnngo ... o/)66 

l^'jiabad IlUfgungR If060 

OtMka ... ... *i305 

Aiimgurh ... BUlRtra 

rOoru^poro ... 6,290 

...» ... 14,666 

98,078 

19,711 

, {Dhoneu 2 . 22 * 

<'oatipor« ... Jounpon ... *** 1»267 


Oorookpon '' 


Oopalpore 

Bnrb^ 

Robanpore 


Importing Marts in Behar, 


Patna 


Saron 


MosnftiTpora 
Patna ... 
DUrbbangn 


... Dinapore ... 
"Rovilgungo 

Saaaerain 

J PuUai 

" I Sowan 

MoSarnkpore 

^Mahainaapon 

... iligiroro 

... Kurlifgange 

... Baiitporo *. 


MdE. 

84,083 

28,487 

4,160 

1,686 

1,740 

6.066 

6,066 

1,025 

1,949 

9,490 


The OhaBwpore marts that imported rice from the North- Wwtbro 
Provinoes are registered as. follows:— lioniar 10,671 maunds, Balia 
®M«eepore 1,050 mauuds^ and Lobar Ohupra 1,720 mauuds. The 
hiterusl trade within Behar its^ consisted of re-exports from Patna 
^dfietilgauge. 318 maunds of rioe were exported from Patna to 


Bazitpore and small places in the Piirnoah district, and there was a 
small oonsignmont registered of 224 mauuds from Rovilgiinge to 
Patna. Besides this, Tirhoot altogether imported 17,632 maunds from 
Patna and Itevilgunge, tho importing marts being Lallgunge (14,296 
maunds) and llajiporo (2,705 maunds). The Tirhoot State Railway 
returns show that 13,216 maunds were consigned during tho mouth 
from the Bazitpore railway-station to Durbliuuga. 

At tho Sahebgungo station tlie traffic from Northern Bengal into 
Behar and tho North-Western Provinces is registered. November is 
probably tho month in whicli the rico exportation from Northern* 
Bengal is less than it is in any oilier month of the year. Tt is reported 
raoroovor by tho Collootor that during tho past few months export 
transactions from tho marts on the Poornabubha do not appear to bo 
more than a fourth of the transactions of ordinary years at this period. 
None of the great piles of hags of rieo that are usinilly to be seen are 
now visible. The total of the rioo registered at Sahebgungo is only 
23,692 maunds. Tho principal exporting and importing marts aro as 
follows : — * , 



Emporting Maris. 

Mdt. 

Importing Marts. 

kids. 

Mftldah ... 

(■flyniporo ... 
...•jMttlduh ... 

... 4,0H.3 

. J,B‘2 


... 2,7 19 

Di|iage|)ore 

(.Muthia 

C KulkEiiiiiroe 
•*' X Raigungo ... 

... 3,119(1 
... 8.063 
... 2,832 

,,, ( Balia 

Lhazeepore - 

.. 10.042 
. 1,423 


The Calcutta or Bengal traffic in rico may bo illustrated by the 
following statement, which shows that almost tho W'liolo of the iraffio 
is destined for Calcutta 


Dittagepore 


Bogra 

Mnldab ... 


Rujababyg 


"Sivngnngo ... 
HunganiulUMi 
KooinHrgimgo 
Kukuergut>K« 
Jirnmln)poru 
Ch«ndgu»Ke 
llnmnrguTige 
Jlobighiit ... 
HooirijltoA ... 
^Diimgrpore 


(Uillee ... 
... < Doopcliancliia 
( Buritollii ... 

... Muldiih 


r Kallygungo 
I Nobogram 
< Noagungo ... 
I Hatiiidav ... 
bBei liauporo 


Rungporo 

Pubna ... 
Furrerdpora 


( Kallygungo 
< Chaiidgungo 
t Fonlbenmli 

( Seiajgunge 
Bar ah’ 

J Ooalundo ... 
X Qopalguuge 


Exporting Marts. 


Md«. 
... 8,035 
.. 2,455 

... 0.427 
... 2.036 
... 1,020 
960 
... 6,3U0 
... 1,776 
.. 2.111 
... 1,720 


Dackergunge 


... 11,770 
... 8,666 
... 3,400 

... J,.187 
... 1,006 
... 7,247 
... 2,660 
... 1 .700 
... 2,100 


Dacca 

Noakbully 


013 

... 2,900 

... 2,6-26 

... 87H 

... 1,410 

... l.fl(»» 

... 1,704 


Jessnro ... 
Nuddea ... 

MymciDvingh 


Tipporali 


Mds. 


Jhoinknty ... 
BurriKal 
Niilrliilty ... 
8nh(‘1>gui>K0 * 

Kulligungo 
Jalmitarim ,, 
Haiiilhuniporo 
S'nkil.il 

SlmhnbiuprMO 
Rajatlmt ... 
Bliolla ... 
(loliual 
(Mmrulia ... 
Sootidarguiige 
Ctnngnnore... 
Ciorcnlly ... 
Mou-iollrn ... 
Nurniugnngo 
rBoaklinlly ... 

I 

< Chuwmohini 
Jlisiruguiigo 
tOungnporo 
Cliitulmarco 
Cuiiiorcolly 
( Rnopgungo 
X Blioynib ... 
f (lowriporo... 

. < Kuity 
( FaucupookureaL 


19,031 
8,9H8 
9.3SS 
4, >-60 
1,166 
3,027 
1,000 
8,731 
J,U(K) 
3,010 
1,300 
1,426 

1.000 i 

2 ,UB 0 ' 
1,160 
1.700 
6 .H 88 
10,872 
y,' 21 B 
2,940 
1,734 
1,060 
1,704 
•J.‘'40 
1,100 
1.626 
4,906 
2 ,OG 6 
2.J26 


Importing Marts. 


Md^ 


Mda. 


Calcutta ... 
buburba ... 
Gualuiido 
Myoienningh 
Bgriggutigtf 


... io,m».'> 

... IW.OIH ' 
... 6.sr>'2 I 

H,HUl 1 


Dacca 

Furrwdporo 
KoHliiibporo 
, BaBUiidaU 


6,139 

4,170 

3.387 

2,397 


Although, however, November is not a fair representative month 
for tho rice trade,’ the general indications and direction of the 
trade are suffioiontly shown by tho above statomont. ^J'he wide 
variety and area of tho country from wbieli Calcutta derives its 
food-supply is very noteworthy. The principal RU]iplying ilisirict 
is doubtless Backergungo, but tho total supply from Northern Bengal 
is upon the whole nearly as largess tlio tiAal supply from tlio eastern 
districts. Tho number of supplying marts also is great. It will be 
observed that there is no one rieo mart of which it may bo said unhesi- 
tatingly that it is the most important. The largest Bengal export for 
tho month is 19,031 maunds from the town of Burrisal ; but tho rioo 
exports from Burhej, m tho North-Western Provinces, have already 
been shown to be 23,078 maunds, and frf)m Gopalporo, in tho same 
district of the North-Western Provinces, the exports are 14,555, which 
exceed those from any Bengal market except Burrisal. Tho Goalundo 
imports' of rioe are entirely from Dinagoporo, RajBliahye, and Pubna, 
and were probably sent up to Calcutta by roil from Goolimdo. Tho 
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MJv. 


MiIm. 

'nuMirliut ... 

... l?,vn .3 

rivni.iirram .. 

... 1.70 

i IllIpplHhlllhitt 

. . 2, ‘<•’.9 

1 .Mtih.iaiih.it 

... 

P'utkal.ully 

... 

Chltt.ijfntlg .. •< l>uilml.U*e . 

... 2 .127 

C'liiilulpoiO 

... 2 , 1* -8 

1 ).U( kl;fUi>|rc 

... 1 . 9.17 

liiliiinic! 

... 

’hoWuiooiii*y 

... 2 , 92.1 

^Mubiirgulnh 

... 2.794 i 

Tipprmh .. Koiea 

... 2,173 


ImrotUng \tarl». 




Mila. 


CliiltttgOhg 

... 

. 12, .376 



KooBlitoa imports wore principally from Bogra. The Serajgungo 
BupplieB wore derived from Mymensingh, Kanigurh, and Dacca. The 
Dacca Bni)]»liefl came from Myiuensingh and Tipperah. The ('handor- 
iiaguro und Chinaurah iuiportationa were derived from the difitricta of 
Nurtliorii Bengal. 

I^astly, there is the Chittagong rice trade, which is illustrated by the 
following statument: — 

JSrjwrtinj 3/arU. 


KoRkboily 


Almost half tho Chittagong supply is derived from the district of 
Noakholly, whicli is a district whore tho small river markets are excep- 
tionally numerous, and sq^cf to be on tho increase. 

T'ho total of the IrnfHo in paddy amounts to l,0o».‘llG mautids, 
which is comparatively also a very small aruouiit. Tho principal 
exporting ilistriots arc Dacca (5:1,488 nuiunds) and Midiiaporo (:hi,8d7 
mauiids). In both tlu'so districts the paddy exceed tho rico exports, 
which amount to only 10,858 and 22,222 maunds rcspoctivtdy. 

Whkat. — T ho total of wheat is 1,72,8:]:] niaunds, of which more 
than half came from Bohar. Tlie exports of wheat from Omloand the 
North-Wostern rrovinccs registered at Durowlco amount to 42,805 
maunds. Of this total, 20,340 maunds are 8U]>pUed from Ooruckpore. 
Tho chief export marts are Ourlioj, in Goruckporo (10,320 maundst; 
Nuargungo, in Uonda (7,075 mauiulB) ; and Dhyan, in Fyzabnd (4.190 
maunds). Tho importations are principally into the distriit of Patna 
(18,055 maunds), and were destined for Patna andDinapore, audio a 
small extent (725 maunds) for Borh. 10,035 maunds wore consigned 
to tho Sarun district, almost entirely to Eevilgunge ; 1,595 maunds 
wore destined for the town of Benares, and 1,430 maunds for Ghoseo- 
poro; 1,115 maunds were sent to Boritpore, the river-bank terminus 
of tho Durbhunga State llailway ; 2,355 maunds wore sent toKooshtoa, 
^in Nuddea, and 1,185 maunds to Calcutta, * 

Thirty thousand and fifty-four maunds of wheat were registered 
at Patna. 18,095 maunds of this came from Sarun. llio only export- 
ing mart of importance is lievilgungo, 15,770 maunds, Tho destina- 
tion of this wheat is to Patna (19,027 maunds) and to Calcutta 
(7,205 maunds). 

Hie grand total of wheat from all marts imported into Calcutta 
is 9 :], 9 10 maunds. There is no other place in Bengal to which whea^ 
was imported in any quantity. Tho principal places of export other 
tliiiQ the marts already mentioned ore Dhulian, in Moorshodabod 
(13,V47 maunds), Khagurriah (11,252 maunds), Surujgurroli (6,030 
maunds), Bhagulpore (7,648 maunds), and Moorshodabod (4,275 
maunds). 

Pui.sES AND Guam. — T bo total of pulses and gram amounts to 
2,66,730 maunds, exported mostly from Bengal (1,64,979 maunds) 
and Bchar (89,170 maunds). This supply is derived from almost all 
districts in small (piantities, and has a very scattered distribution. 
About two-thirds of tho exports, however, amounting to 1,73,722 
maunds in November, find their way to Calcutta. Tho principal markets 
in Bengal that export pulses and gram are specified 


'Rrpinrting Marti. 
Aids. 


Qoruekport 

pRtaa ... 

r 

Sttrun ... 

Bhabtbid 

BbR|{ulpor« 

Mofigbjr 


i Oorui'kptire 
0 opal pure 
Hurhoj 

t Pallia 
Muknrauh 
Barrb 
Futvrah 

( UevtlKunf^o .. 
I Suoepora 
r Kapa CLupra 
... < Barbara 
(Billcha 

... BbAffUipnrt . 
/SurujKurrah „ 
) Mcngb/r 
j Tlurhea 

* kl^b«^urriah .„ 


1,275 

2.170 

1.170 
16.076 
1C.62V» 

7.6U 
1,377 
9 4ao 
4.279 

1,690 

8,2SH 

S,S03 

8.22S 

6.667 

2.976 

1,649 


Pursaab ... Bbowaniporo... 
i ' C OoUah 
'fiajfhabjo ... < Changdanal ... 

(Jellingbea ... 
Mootahodabad Dbulian 
,fK»Uat 
1 Meuiikeo 
, C Mnhonporo ... 
...{Madhookhallj 
C Habaapcire ... 
... Dacca ... 
( Alaipora 
1 Sail Kopa 


Maldab 

Furroedporo 
Dacca ... 
Jcaaort 


Pttbua ... 


r^ojruag. 
< uhaparre 

(Chalmobur 


Mds 
1.489 
1.954 
1,240 
. 1.190 
8.S49 
1,905 
1.1S6 
1|176 
1,624 
1,850 

8, U66 
8,4S0 
9.467 

9, m 
9,806 


Esjforting 3far4«,— '(Continued.) 
lUU. I 


Nuildra 


f romcrctillv 
1 llahHkhally 
•"1 Shampore 
C. Dunapuro 


6. ISO 
6,003 
2,484 
1,930 


^Santlpcre 

Nuddea.^(Cuia* j Mahajanpore 
tinued.) / Moberpore 
C lihoUa^l 


iftab 


Mds. 

1.270. 

1,U8 

l.UXi 

1,000 


O riiEu Ceheals.— -U nder this heading ore oomprised maixe, millets, 
and (dlier cereals which form an imporiaut part of the food-supply 
of the Behar proviuee. The total of tho traffic is 193,582 maunds, 
whicli is Mi[>pliGd in th^e nearly equal paits by Behar, the North- 
Western Broviuees, and Oude. The total of tho exports from the Norlh- 
Wtjstern T*rovinces and Oudo registered at Durowlee in the month of 
Nov(?mber amounted to 1,17,01(3 maunds. *Tho principal places of 
exjiort are os follows ‘ 

JCrfiprting Marti. ^ 

District. 


Di«tnct. 

l.ii.-kiioVf 

Gonda 

Kyziibad 
Hubtae ... 


M.irt,. 

... (I'.ut 

(j 'll' blip II! 

5 Xitwidviinuu 
■■ ( Niiw.ir.!iin)^u 

i Dliyaii 
( Klitmda 
... Uoaka 


MiU. 

2,710 
I, too 

1H,H0(I 
o,* 05 
20 , . '< 6 
1,476 
2/i46 


Goruckpora 


Marta. 

Hurhfi 

OorucKiKira 

Goi>alpora 

R'dianpitra 

Dh<ine«‘ 

Mtduwloa 


Mdi. 

Sl.liS 

mi 

6,fi><) 

C.62o 

6,67fi 

1,336 


Thoso large supplies of ^ other cereals ' are consigned to the 
several districts as marginally noted. The prin- 
cipal import mart of Sarun is lievilgungo (62,102 
maunds). Tho Patna, imports are mostly for 
Diuaporo and the city of Patna. The Durbhunga 
imports are for Bazitpore, whence the grain 
carried away inland by the* State railway. A 
small quantity of ‘ other cereals ' was also sent 
into Bohar from Sahebgunge (2,488 maunds) and 
Dhoolian (4,201 maunds). The Calcutta importation of other cereals 
amounts to only 9,574 maunds. 

The following statement will show the registered quantities of 
food-grains -in maunds sent into, and exported from, BAor by river 
during tho past throe mouths : — . 


llcniirci 

(ihuttporo 

A/.iiiiguur 

8)11 uii 

Slhibiibad 

Putiia 

M oztifftirporo 
DurMiuiiga 
Mi>nKli)r 
Uhiigitlporo 


Md-. 

9.935 
67 U 
63,997 
;l,962 
Ok.UlN) 
25,139 
SJ60 
S,4^j0 
759 



Hipthmdie. 

OOTOBBl. 

BoTsaBBa 


Imports. 

Eiports. 

Imporla. 

Bxportl. 

iDportt. 

Biiiorts. 


MiJU. 

Mdi. 

Mds. 

MdJi. 

Mdf. 

Mill. 

Whonl .. ... 

l*iiUt!B anti R ram 

Hi**o 

I'ji'iily 

Oihcr cortiala 

0 

2.66,169 

86,031 

18.366 

1.418 

84,178 


97.969 

87.796 

80,1184 

8.977 

64,976 

61.401 

tim 

''«r3S 

l»6a66i 

86.»il4 

ae.iTft 

9flA93 

S,3<18 

6a.7<w 

Total 

2.47.266 

8,76,074 

1,36,426 

9^8.886 

9.90496 

*163.7* 


All the districts of the Bhagulpore, os well os of the Patna jOivision, 
uro'included as belonging to the Bohar province. Almost tho whole cf 
llio exports that leave tho province are sent to Calcutta. A considerable 
portion of tho traffic shown above is within the Behar province itself. 
Tho imports are almost oiitiroly received from the North-Westeni 
I’roviiicos and ()udc,but some of tho rico oomes from Sforthem Bengal. 
Tho greater activity of the import trade shown in November 1 *^ 
attributable to the increased demand that began to nse after tlii^ 
premature cessation of tho rains in North Behar. 

Foei. and Fiukwooi). — A lmost the whole of the fuel ^d ^ 
wood sent by boat, amounting in November to 4,68,798 maunds, 
(lads its way to tho suburbs of Calcutta, ' for consumption in 
Calcutta and its suburbs, and to Howrah. The supply is derived 
from the Jessore (213,705 maunds) and the 24-Pergunnab SunderbunJ* 
(138,130 maunds). The names of the export marts are not uauall.v 
recorded, but the boat describes itself generally as having conie 
from tho Bunderbuns. In tho district qf Jessore itself > a 
internal traffic in firewood is registered at Ehoolna, amounting b’ 
55,000 maund$ in November, exported from the Sunderbuns f*'^ 
ooiiBumption in the north of the district. Of the export marts that oj^ 
specified by name, tho principal are Kolamoola (19|620 maundsli 
Boomolioo (18,200 maunds), Chaudkhalee (11,886 maunds), Cbandpox« 
(7,375 maunds), and Sondkhalea (6,450 maunds). In the 24-P^ 
gunnahs the only specified mart from which there is a coniidmble trsde 
in firewood is Baksain (6,900 maunds). 
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Coal and Coke. — The trade registered, amoiinting to 1,29,651 
maunds, is almost entirely an, export trade from the town of Howrah. 
• The only down-stream traffic that need be mentioned is an export of 
2,675 maunds from Magooro, in Ilooghly, which was consigned (2,500 
maunds) to Ourpea, a place in the 21-Pergunnahs. 

A total of 24,366 maunds was sent up the Ilooghly, of which 
21,513 maunds were despatched from the town of Howrah. Of this 
total 20,377 maunds were sent into the district of Nuddea and distri- 
buted as follows: — 8,641 maunds into Ivrishnaghur, 5^715 maunds into 
Sontipore, 1,400 maunds into Eanaghat, 1,000 maunds into Damoor- 
hudda, 666 into Ilanskbolee, and 600 into Nalibattea; 1,325 maunds 
were sent into tho Moorshodabad district, of wliioh 1,025 maunds 
wore for the town of Moorshedahad itself; 1,250 maunds wore sent 
into Hooghly, entir6ly for the town of Bulagore ; 800 maunds wore 
consigned to Halishuhur, in the 21-rorguuuahB; and 550 maunds to 
Nadanghat, in Burdwan. 

A total of 84,086 maunds was exported eastward, and was regis- 
tered at the toll-stations on the Calcutta canals : 68,516 maunds of tliis 
quantity wore scut from Howrah ; 14,070 maunds from Bally, in the 
Hooghly district ; 400 maunds from Calcutta, and 200 maunds wero 
re-exported from Santiporo, in tho Nuddea district. Of this quantity of 
cool and coke the greater part, or 35,266 maunds, was destined for 
consumption in the suburbs of Calcutta. Tho district of Jessoro took 
13,165 maunds. The sugar manufacturing town of Kotchandpore, of 
wliioh an account is given in another column of this issue, took 10,370 
maunds alone. The town of Jessoro took 2,465 maunds, Talkhoroo 
180 maunds, and Kallygunge 150 maunds. Tho importations into the 
Dacca distriot were 20,148 maunds, being 15,850 maunds into the 
town of Dacca, 1,000 maunds into Naraingungo, and 1,500 maunds into 
Shamooriah. Tho importations into Baokergungo were 9,380, of which 
9,200 maunds were consigned to Nomail, a place of which Government 
is at present in possession of no information, and 18,0 maunds to 
Kallydoho. The Rungpore importations wero 4,225 maunds, of which 
2,150 maunds were for tho town of Kungporo, and 2,075 maunds wore 
for Kallygunge, which is an important mart on tho Braliraapootra, and 
a point of call for tho Assam steamers. lnt<^tho 21-rergunnah8 1,450 
maunds were sent, 1,150 maunds being for Goberdnngab, and 300 
maunds for Bodooriab ; 1,200 maunds wero sent to liajshahyc, 700 
maunds being for liampore Bcauleah, tho sudder station of tho district, 
and 500 maunds for Panohoopur; 650 maunds were consigned to 
Shoojanuggur, in the Pubna district. 

OlL-SKBDS.— The aggregate quantity of oil-soods registered is 
6,59,726 maunds — still a largo total, alihongh it is naturally less Ihnii 
that of ' the preceding months. Tho supply of oil-seeds is gr(‘utest 
m tho hot season, after tho mhhee harvest has been reapc'd. liinseed 
amounted to 2,46,794 maunds, and rausturd-soed to 2,82,743 nunuids ; 
the former derived almost entirely from Behar, and tho latter in about 
equal proportions from Behar and from Bengal. 

Linseed. —The Oudo nndNorth%We8lerii Provinces' export of linseed 
amounts to 48,^45 maunds. Of this amount 14,057 inuuuds were 
contributed by Burhej, 2,895 from Gopalporo, 1,135 from Halia, 1,000 
from QhaKeepore, all in tho Qhazeeporo district; 12,035 from Idiian, in 
Pyzabad, 1,660 from Byra n ghat in Baraitdi, 1,000 from Prlyag, or 
Allahabad, and 2,875 from Sorasheo, in the Allahabad distriet. TJie great 
centres of tho trade in Behar aro llovilgunge and Faina. The imports 
into Bovilgungo wer% 17,726 maunds ; tho exports from iievilgungo 
''^cro 51,641 maunds. Tho imports into the city of Patna were 47,314 
niaunds; the exports wore 25,276 maunds. About half the llevil- 
gunge exports wore consigned to Patna, and about half lo Calcutta. 
A largo proportion of the linsood sent to Patna is ro-consigued to 
Calcutta by rail. The Tirhoot State Railway returns ^how an export of 
11,041 maunds from Durbhunga to Bazitporo, which doubtless found 
its way to Calcutta by tho East Indian Railway. Tim other principal 
marts exporting linseed in Behar during the month* are Nemaj, in 
Bhahabad (1,060 maunds) ; Simroah, in Sarun (1,744 maunds) ; Barhooa 
(1,050 maunds) and Gobindgunge (1,339 maunds), both in Chum- 
Barh (1,281 maunds) and Mokamoh (1,786 mauud's), both 
m Patnaj Boshra (11,747 maunds), Durbhunga (8,428 maunds), 
^<^joepore (3,650 maunds), Somastipore (1,794 maunds), Kumtoul 


(1,888 maunds), Mozufferpore( 1,299 maunds), and Bozitporo (990 
maunds), all in Tirhoot; Bhagiilporo (2,826 maunds) and Aforali- 
gungo (2,645 maunds), both in Bliagiilporo ; and in the Monghyr 
district tho two considerable marls of Kliogiirriah, with 15,818 maunds, 
and Surrujgurrah, with 10,472 maunds. These supj^Ios are almost 
entirely destined for Calcutta. Tiio amount of linseed despatched to 
Calcutta from Behar during tho month was 1 , 15, (>26 inaunds. A supply 
of about 12,200 inaunds was sent to Bhuddrossur, in ilooghly. 

Mlt.staud Skki). — Mustard-oil seed, on tho otlier hand, is produced 
in loss quantities in tho I’atna Division, and tho Gahnitla .supply is derivod* 
from tho districts in tho lilingulporo Division and in Eastern Bengal. 
Among the Behar marts Iievilgungo is credited with 11,896 maunds 
of mustard-sood for Patna. Tho distriet of Bh/igiilporo exported 
38,261 maunds, Monghyr exported 23,179 maunds, and Piirneah is 
erodited \Vith 41,417 maunds. Mo/utrerporo oxpoHcMl 14,196 maunds, 
and tlio Pjitiia district only 2,801 iiiaiiiuls. In Eastern Bengal 
iSorajgungo is a contro that collects muoh of tho mustard seed for 
exportation tn Calculi a ; 523,000 maunds iA*o rogisten-d as having been 
received at Sorajgunge during tho inoiitli. Afymeiisiugli contributed tho 
greater part of this supply ; the most inqVjrtant export marts lining Jamul- 
]-K)ro (1,020 maunds), Baljoreo (1,005 maunds), Shamgungo (1,494 
inaunds), and Piiigua (1,299 maunds). Tha total (‘xports of tho 
Myrnensingh distri<i are 51,550 maunds. Tho exports from Goal para 
aro more than 20,000 maunds, but a largo proportion of theso wore sent 
direct to Caloulta. Other marts that have oxi)orlod to Cahaiita are 
Nulchiity, in Baokergungo (4,120 maunds); Shyumguiige, in M^>unen- 
singh (1,475 maunds); ICarlugunge, iu Mymeiisingli (1,950 maunds); 
Dhulian, in Moorshedahad (1,590 maunds); and RaTni)oro Bcauleah, 
in ilajshn\vo (1,175 puiunds). About 24,000 maunds were received at 
Goalundo from the Mymousingli distriet and from Werjijgungo for 
transhipment by rail to Calcutta. Tlioro is a Maldah expr>rt of 4,592 
maunds (3,279 maumls of wliieh come from Hyatporo) to Sah(d)gungo, 
which \vni» doubtless also carried by rail lo Calculi a. 8abebgungo 
nltogeibcr im]>oried more tbau 32,000 inaunds of mustard seed. The 
total of the Calcutta imports aro 112,827 maunds. 

8uoau. — llefinod sugar, of wliich the fotal registered traffic is 
67,074* maunds, is i)rincii>ally an export from tJio Goruckporo and 
Azimghur districts of tho North-Western JVovinoes. Burhoj exported 
18,493 maunds, and Billetra, in Azimghur, 7,005 maunds, w1uc1m| 
was mostly destined for P.atna (8,250 maunds), Ramporc lla^ 
(7,685 maunds), and Caleulla (2,010 maunds). Tlio Jessoro exports 
ttiuouiit to 4,830 maunds for Jalokatee and Nulehitty, in Backer- 
gunge. Tho principal Jessoro exporting mart was Mnstafapore (1,905 
maunds). Gobiu’danga, in tho 2 1-Pcrgunnalis, sent 1,117 maunds to 
Nulcliitty. 

Unrefined sugar, amounting to 1,33,139 maunds, is a more impor- 
tant article of Bengal river trade. Tho exports of Goruckporo and 
Azimghur aro 21,0(){) maunds, of wliicli Burhej contributes 9,325 
maumls, Rudarporo 6,255 maunds, Ballia 3,738 maunds, Muniar 1,900 
maunds, Modon])oro l,ti00 maunds, Modowleo 1,220 maunds, Cutwii 
2,100 maunds, and Ibllelra 1, HO maunds. The bulk of those cousigu- 
meiils wero destined for Baina (9,350 inaunds), Barh (1,835 maunds), 
Buliebgungo (1,075 imiuiids), Maldali (I0,65() maumls), Jungyp(»ro 
(1,28.-) maunds), and Dhiilian (1,700 maumls). Tho Jessoro (‘X]u)rt8 
of unrefined sugar amount to uljoiit 30,000 maumls. Tho principal 
Jessoro marts aro KeHliu]q)nro Jessoro (2,750), Basondiali 

(1,477), Cliandporo (1,997), Roodliia (I,16 (m, and Khajoorali (1,070 
maumls). These exports were eonsigm;d lo tho Suburbs of Calcutta 
(15,395 maunds), Julukaleo (8, 0(> 1 maunds), Nulehitty (2,011 inaunds), 
Naraingungo (3,689 rnaumlh), Clu’tlagoiig (3,816 maunds), and Calcutta 
(2,550 maunds). Muboory ami JMulicsbkally, two places of tho 
C3ii(iagong district, exported respc'ctively 2,575 maunds and 3,470 

maumls to tlio town of Chittagong. 

Touac’Co. — The fotal of tlie tobacoo trade is 90,976 maunds. Tho 
exports of Tirhoot to) )acco are si bill in quanlily, amounting only to 
10,686 maunds during the montli> 2,260 maunds of this quantity were 
.sent to Calcutta; tho remainder was local traflli*. Jlajiporo sent 1,092 
maunds to Batna. As n'gards Bengal, the principal exports are from 
tho Rung]>ore, J ulpigofce, and Goaljiara districts. Tlio Rung])oro exj^orts 
amount to 31,486 maunds. Tho principal tobacco-exporting marts aro 
epeeified as follow :‘— 

Mdi. , Mdi. 


Bnogporo 


''nurjrnpore... 
Kali'Ogtiht ... 
UorAmura ... 

KaliaUobo ... 
Kolafrnrlife 
.Uanirporo ... 


n,4SR 
1 ,oi5 

4,085 

1,80(1 

1,4C0 


Goal para 
Julpigorce 


< HarocdiA ... 
\ nii.itiTinr(*a 

Alaubb.mira 

j iintiun.i 
lliuwrah ... 


4,070 
1,727 
1.4S.A 
4,010 • 
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The Kungporo tohaoco i» Bcattorod widely into all parts of Bengal, 
hut, as iiHiial, Somjgungo, Niiraingunge, and Nuhhitty, are coiispiciious 
as the priiuiif»al dejiots of’ tlio iinjxirt trado. Tho imports in Nulchitty 
(0,800 maunds ai)p('ar to ho larger than they are into any other mart ; 
2,100 maunds ajipcar in tlio returns rogislered as for Arracan. The 
Calcutta imports of tohaeoo are only 5,^84 mauiids. 

Indkio.— F our hundred and sevonty-two nuiunds of indigo wore 
<?on8ignod from Blmgwanyiore, in Makhih, direct to ( /alcutta ; 888 maunds 
from Turtipore, in Maldah ; 188 maunds from Bahooklndly, in Jossoro; 
and 100 maunds from Majliarn, in Puhna, wero consigTujd to KooBlitcah 
• fgr despatch by rail to Calcutta. A largo quantity of TirTioot indigo, 
amounting to nearly 10,000 maunds, was registered on its way to the 
railway-station at Fatiia. 

Hay and Stimw. — T ho quantity of hay and straw that is rogis- 
terod is very large. It iiinounted in Novomher to 1,827,121 bundles. 
The following list of the principal places that supply Calcutta is 
worth publishing : — 



Number of 
l^itullcn. 



NniiilM*r of 
buiuilcR* 

'AtirunghntU 

67. (KX) 


C Uolagnr 

... 80.600 

SillltlpiTU ... 

... 16c,o (J 

Hoogh y 

. . -J Do-inonrdolio 

... 31.026 

N ulimlfiip ... 

... IB--, no. 

( HiuiaImtikIi 

... 70,o>*0 

OodSti.ih ... 

.3,2(M) 


f ( KinpliptirA 

... 06,(100 

llatiHkhiileu 

... 40,1 00 


lliigiMkhnl ... 

... .36.088 

Harudhaii 

... 3<*V'DIJ 

24-PcrgurinRhii SAtklu-cra .. 

... 6.6* *0 

OoAhtipiirA 

... 2.4<10 


1 Miidhobporo 

... 8,(160 

1 MHiiikiuiggur 

6.(X 0 


[(•uirtnili 

... 24,24‘» 

Minim 

... 3,H10 

llurdvrnn 

( Kiiltia 

... 81, .3 16 

Ahilonlpore 

Hsiunghat ... 
llholApore ... 
KnkNhiU 

^C'iiogduh 

... 22,>»'() 

... 26,' 00 
... 172.>m() 

... (I,(H)0 

... 3,0i'0 

“ ( Mirz.ipoio ... 

... 130,0«i0 


Nearly the wliolo of this amount is registered at llooghly, and 
large as it is it rc'proaeiits only a ])ortion — perha])s not more than half — 
of the metropolitan supy)ly. The numerous boat-huids that may l>e 
<lttily Been coming up from Diamond Harbour and all the country 
below Calcutta are not registered. 

CocoANU'rs. — Attention has previously been drawn to tho large 
number of co(H)anuts carried by tho river boats. In Beptemher tho 
number was 0,1 !).S, 700, in October it was 722,208, and in Novomher 
the number is 782,010. During November 208,980 coeoaiints were 
exported from (Went t a, 1 1 8, TOO from Noakliolly, and 111,894 'from 
(yhittagong, and wore consigned principally to Chittagong (290,021) and 
|| Patna (210,275). 

Bamhoos. — T ho numhor of bamboos is unusually largo in Novem- 
ber, being 048,080, against 118,829 in October and 118,781 in 
rtoptemhor. The total in the month under review was supplied for tho 
most part from Chittagong (-’iOOjlOO), Sylhet (250,500), (}ya (112,750), 
Shahabad (107, OOt)), aid Myinciisingh (78,850), and were ilcstined for 
Chittagong (812,725), Daeca (811,900), and IWna (281,705). 

Gunny Baos. — A total of only 41.745 is registered, against 2(15,154 
in October and 2(JI,08O in Bi‘pt('mber. Tho Novoinhor traffic was 
almost entirely from the district of Burdwan into Calcutta. 

Ei:k()Pkan ('oTiON MANrKA(TURi':a.— Tho traffio in European 
cotton manufactures amiaiiiliMl during the month to goods valued at 
Its. 14,()9,{)81. Jn Sc]itiinh<‘r the total value was Its. 7,97,298, and 
ill October Ivs. 0,90,875 ; November shows then a great incroaso in this 
tratlio. Tho principal exporting and the principal importing marts 
are specified below' : — 


pAtna . 

Myinoi)i»in|;h 

Pubna 
Put rWKlporo 


Sxportinff MarU. 


Mon«|ior« 

'MaMKif.rufiffo 

Dinnpur^ 

< 'lull kk'ilnn 
Murrllli^uii^O 

I ('iik-utt.i 
• Hoiiiuh 
I. Khiigiiwuii 
Scrii)giiuj{ii 

Ootiluniiu 


Kfl. 

.. 40,7ci0 
.. 4a, .-,76 

2B,315 

... Ts.auo 
... ye,. 100 * 

.. 3,UMlrt 

ilH) 

... pr,,si3 
... 2,S4,Gu6 


Kaddds 

Once* 

\ 

Chittagong 



Rr. 

' Kooihtca 

. 1,89,273 

^JliPtiiadoho 

1,000 

"Dacca 

. 12,6(H> 

NarAingung® 

. 1,06,876 

Tnllull.ih 

4.900 

Wikliulm/.aar 

.. 6,060 

Mcoikuili'oin 

.. 6,076 

Fi'niighi’flmiaar 

.. 1,460 

Niigur KooAlitua 

.. J,H60 

^ HcniuiRlinia 

.. 8.(100 

Dux ill At 

.. 10,646 

, Suddrr (ihAt 

.. 1,060 


Imporltttg JUarU. 


Uoruckporo 


Patna 



lU. 



1 Roiicpora 

24.300 



' N (*pul 

lo.uio 



1 (lOollAft 

. 11 (I'D 

Tirhoot 


Maliarana 

6, (KM) 


XliMjkollan 

. 1(1,000 



61 iircliicgungo . 

. lil.OOO 



« iluckcrgungo 
Cbuckkolau 

. 8,000 
. 14,400 
2,300 

Champaron 

... ' 

.Diimpoio 




Moaufl't rp<>ro 

l<nllKiingci 

Hiijipore 

NaiioligiiDgo 

HMiikiir 

DetiiH 

.MoUbaroo 


Ra« 

8,000 

86.100 

81,600 

10,217 

8,09ft. 

1,000 

88,860 

4,000 


Impordnif Jtfttr^i.-(Contijiued.) 


Durbhunga 

Hooglil/ 

N uddea 
llurdwau 


Rungpore 


Myui4 iiftingh 


J ulpigoree 


Dacca 


Pubna 


.. Tnjpora 

I TnbfDf 

■ Hc)f)Kluy 
Built ipore 
■ (-oointTColly 

, Koosbtefi 
Ciitwa 
.* (’ulna 
. Akdanta 

”11 Xi*l*KUIiK6 

liunuegungo 
J Raliiu 
• Gulna 
Mruiwunge 
Kionarjum 
I Slinmgiiitge 
Ibilioorce 

lUguiiibBrco 
DewHiiKuiiga 
Bhenporo 
Jumulpore 
Ishiuipiire 
Kiigiiiiti'oe 

Ki>lili‘ipoie 

N'agoiepara 
I Patiigiiifie 
J Non Mill 
Dtiilioon 

I Kiilij^uiigo 

I Ktnu 
I Nasirabnd 
I Jnlporn 
j Hn jiilp TO 
I llnHeinpore 
bM.tnienhingh 
lluwru 
f Dacoa 
I liiijiing 
Naraingange 
MimtIhiIcoid 
Tengdtha 
I Tiodah 

I^niiigium 
Roinoo 
nuiiit 

nikriimpore 
Ruruiiogliuita 
Sonnkarda 
I Holdab 
niiiia 

I Bhiijadpore 
...4 MnOinra 
I Nokiilcith 

(.OoDupHra 


Hi. 

8,P(X) 
6,000 
8,760 
. 86,200 
1,«()0 
2,100 
8.000 
a,6MO 
1,000 
2 , * 21)0 
• »,500 
4, .8 11 
1,006 

8.700 

8 . 0 O 1 ) 

а, 2 to 
i.aer 
0,0 X) 

2rt,0<X)- 

1.000 

б , 2 0 
8,686 
4, 606 
68,.'|fX) 
6.300 

24,o0tJ 

3.000 

r.txo 

4.600 
6 000 

68.40 

S,OnU 

O.OOO 

2.000 

3.000 
0,266 
6,100 

12,600 

28.700 

I0.i'>05 

4.000 

0,«00 

8.1 XX) 
1,2.0 
2,100 
7,(K)0 

6.700 
19.250 
8,400 
10,660 

2.600 

10,800 

6,000 

U,200 


Pubna.'-(Co»<<<.) 


Dugra 


rParHjgunga 


Furreedpora i 


Rajth ibya 


Jcaioro 


Uackurgunge 


. By I hot 


24>Pergunnnbi 


Nonkholly 


Tipperab 
CbittNg ng 


Pnbna 
C Dhapooraa 
fBogra 
Sliori’pore 
ChiiiidHona 
Hohurchur 
Lt'hnndunbasiila 
^Bhanguh 
Uoaliimraa 
Jamalpora 
KaiiUbeparab 
lioala 

Ihimorgungt, 
Madiuipoia 
(iouripora 
Nattore 
Kuropora 
‘llolcimanMi 
Sttuitiadaba 
Knultolla 
Knto 'hatti 
Panchkor 
JooTnar 
Klioolniah 
Manick llnzir 
i Hanouhatta 
attrapore 
Diittnparab 
•Talloktiti^ 

. Kackergunga 
Siihibgiiiige 
ifainoorkatat 
Raipore 
8hiiuc>f)jap ‘fa 

niiillypnrub 
Sylhrt 
Ciiaudipnre 
Uaniachung 
Ajininigiinge 
sbubaxpura 
Takre 
_8aikliMira 
fLukhipure 
NoakhuJly 
Hatm 
1 llainny 
J Chauinn ny 
I OloTHilhikary 
j Ctmr Dboony 
kKoraahgange 
... Lalpoift 

K I'howdhnrirhat 
i Uanvkhally 


Ri. 

1,0(111 

64,440 

19.200 
82,225 

69,50m 

S,(HiO 

8,820 

1,0(K) 

4,000 

80,(M)o 

4.000 

l,(Klii 

5. 'MH) 

7.000 

2.600 
14.0-0 
23,dOM 

8.000 
2,61 H) 
2,060 
8,7.16 
1,6(X) 
9, (It 0 
1,900 
l,<-'0 
2,6 0 
l.tKK) 

l,«s8 

8.856 
8,6(Xi 
8,1 H)0 

6, (MI0 
41,(M)(J 

6 , >4)0 
8.0('K) 

40,1 00 
18,000 
8 , 0-0 

7, (HH» 

8.384 

6, MOO 

8.600 
1.700 
6,000 

8, '176 
8,066 
8,600 

8.200 
l.WO 
1.260 
1,000 
fl.OOO 
2,180 
1,161 


Theexportsarolargest to the districts of Mymensingh (Rs 2,99,329) 
to Midnapore (Jls. 1,52, *145), to Dacca (Rs. 1,49,762), to Pubna» 
(Ks. 1,18,«85), and to Backorgungo (Rb. 1,12,494). If these figures are 
Bmaller than might have boon expected, it must be remembered that the 
cotton piece-good carrying trade is largely taken up by river steamers, 
and this explains tho Bmall importation by country-boat to so large a 
mart as Seraj gunge for instance. The proportion in which the railway 
has succeeded in attracting this traffic is not known at present, but it 
Bcems probable tbnt almost all tho up-country supplies are sent by rail. 

Nativk CorioN M aniifactuheb.— T he trade in cotton (Native) 
manufactui’o is very much Ruinllcr than the trade in European manufiic* 
tures, and amounts during tho mouth to Rs. 1,62,849. The principal 
exporting and importing marts are as follows ; — 

\u. 


Potut ... 

Hnnin 

Alighur 

BhababAd 

Ghwiep-tr® 

Mirxapnro 
Alluhulmd 
itoiiHn* ... 
Oyu 

Dacca 


Export inff Mortt 

f Suit ingimifD 

I Cliiiuk Kullan 
Kliiig Kuilun 
...-^ lli‘»rampure 
I Dump-re 
I .MitrutguuKe 
^ liarh 

( Btuu p ro .. 

( Kevilgmitra 
Hatin* ... 

i ^imun 
DbullApore 
'’huhiihi ... 
poro 

3 UeDinh 
■ 1 .IjiUlmprA 

V.SoMcl>* ri'ha 
Mirzapore 
... roag 
.. llnnurua .. 
Duoiidiiaglmr 
J Daeca 

‘“1 Nagiyo Kiiaba 


1 ,200 
3,261 

H, 623 
I (100 

I. 27S 
12,0«6 

l.lHjO 

13,218 
2,(K)') 
4,400 
l.lMO 
2, too 
2,6 m0 
1,679 
6,270 
4,6 m 4> 
•J,.3 -U 
8, HOD 
2,oD0 
1 .H,m(K» 
i,m 
6,000 
1 , 8*0 


Snnin 
Tirlu>ot ... 

Patna ... 
Dinagepora 

Maldob ... 
Ri aguipora 
Ptirneib 
UaiMhiiliyt 
Dacca 

Furieedpora 
8ylbui ... 

Cachar ... 
Myrnanaingh 


ImporHnff Marti. Ri< 

... Sonepora 19,306 

... Mozuffbrpora ... 2,026 

C Khaj KMlliin ... 4,0oO 

• ict»uctKolUn ... 6.000 

5 Dinagepora ... 64''0 

*“ 1 Neerp'-m... ... 2,2o9 

C.\lald«h ... ■ ... 6,660 

‘ * i Mttthurapora ... S.ooo 

... Koiangbu ... 2,600 

f Kuntha..\uggw 18,8oO 

•" I Rfnigunge ... 

... lUmpure BoaQlaab 8.716 

I Dacca ... ... 8.800 

" iSonaKuiida ... 8.726 

Goalnndo .. ... 7.600 

C Sylbat 

**• 1 Ajminigunge ... 1,066 

Cauhar ... ... 

... UoMaiopon ... 4.0<-'0 


It will be observed that the export trade in native cotton manufac- 
tures is almost entirely from Behar and the North-Western Proviucea, 
and that there 'is a small export trade from Dacca. ^ Tho 
Sonepore, in yarun, was doubtless brisker than usual during Novem^r, 
in consequence of tho annual fair taking place there in this month ; but 
the general results of the return corroborate the statement that the manu- 
facture of iudigenouB cotton goods in Bengal is a decayed and deoluniig 
industry. It is also shown by these statements that tne indt^J ^ j 
more vigorous in Behar and in the Upper Provinces than it is iuDeng^* 
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RIVEB TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. lI.-EXrORTS. 

Statement showing the total quantity of each staple of traffic registered during the month of Norcmber 1875 . 


r — u— 5 




■ ■ — ^ 


■ - 


’ Diionmoir Of Goods. 




Total Kxpoutb piio.\i 

• 


Gsakd Total. 

Bengal. 

» 

Bobar. 

Orissa and 
Cliota Nagporo 

Aitsam. 

N.-W. Pro. 
vinces. 

Central Pro- 
Vinces. 

Oudo. 

Nepal. 



CiAsa 1. 

Mda. 

• 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds, 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1 . Coni and 0 ike 

1,32.661 

2.017 


1,308 

2,K)6 




1, '29 ,071 

2. Cotton 

3. Ditto twist (Native) 

10.691 

2,260 

366 

3.118 

160 




1(5,92S 

292 

1 




... . . 


. ... 

'29 t 

4. Dirtu (tturupeati) 

4,608 

,30 






... 


4,611 

6. CUeiuicaU and medicines 

6. lutoxicatinir druRn other than .opium (libimg, 

372 

1,301 


25 





1,761 

gauja, chni us, &c.) 

677 

100 





*. I.i 


777 

7 . Dyes other tliau indigo, such as— 










White lend 

Safflower 


39 








39 

367 

Dac*dye 

239 




2.329 


.. 

.. ,f 


2.50rt 

Hod wood 


816 





.. . • 


Bin 

Rod earth 

211 

40 

M.... 


• • 




257 

Kiraincheo 


611 








611 

Verdigris 


1 







1 

8. Indigo 

2.711 

18,987 



188 




21, Dill 

9. RaUlnuts 

1,41.281 

303 


70 





1.41,717 

10. Fuel and firewood 

4, .19, 921 

27,932 




883 




4,68,738 

11. Fruits, dried 

6,836 

1,168 







7,293 

7-3,520 

12. Ditto, freith, and vegetables 

2.'!, 61.5 
41.086 

9.740 

380 

30.713 

I'J 




13. Wheat 

86,9.5 1 


.. ... 

26.611 


17,580 


1,79,833 

U. VuUei ond gram 

1,01,979 

89,170 

2.55 

120 

11,756 


150 


2,66,7.10 

15. Hioe 

3, 5", 7.39 

28,896 

4,103 

297 

8 

882 

9,98.5 


4,8.3,72.5 

16. Faddy 

1,01.767 

3,802 

6B.766 

• 14,991 

377 

6.U9 


6 870 

■ M. 

1,95,816 

17. Other cereals 

ll.fiW 



<56,'J27 


65,910 

-tt “f 

1.9.3, .582 

18. Gums and reMiis 

2u 

2 







27 

19. Jute and other raw fibres 


11,602 

325 

22,155 

6 




12,72,690 

90 . Fibroi, manufactures of (as ropes, sacking, &o.) ... 

26,677 

8,758 

630 






85,06,5 

SI. Silk, raw ... 

471 

3 






-t- tv 

171 

99. Hides 

0,263 

3,617 

1,609 

200 

1.177 

. 

620 


10,6''6 

S3. Uorni 

223 

111 


31 

10 




40', 

21. Iron and in manufactnrea 

11.370 

4,('<>8 


32 

l(il 



-sr -ti 


25. Copper and brass, and their niannfactures 

26. Other metals, and their manufactures 

6,767 

i,:ui 


199 

■T, 





8,667 

hU6 

282 







1,17'< 

27. Lime ond limestone 

• 3t.6H9 

2, Tort 

6(K) 

8'2,60l 

99 

.. 



l.‘>0.|s7 

28. 8tone 

6,290 

1,40,378 

2.3,713 


' 3,831 




1,73.2 15 

29. Slielblao 

960 

28 


263 


.. ... 



1,231 

30. Stick -lac ' 

iia 

82 


6' 6 





6.'9 1 

.31. Ghee 

8J8 

4,111 


18 

188 


Ml .11 


5,17s 

39. Oil ' 

33, Oibieods— 

18,316 

172 


6 

61 





IS.lMt ' 

Linseed 

21,266 

1,71,830 


1,0I'0 

29,035 

853 

10,810 


2,46,791 

surgoojuh ... 

173 

3,792 



6.296 




17.3 

Muitard 

1,2(1,318 

l,.3;i,012 


21,1. *2 

3,616 


085 


2,82,71.3 * 

Castor 

1,666 

9.467 

775 

100 

I'Jo 



... 


12,122 

35. Salt (alimentaiy) 

838 

17.3U1 



3/."8 

15 

8,095 



21,817 

6,28,071 

fU,o29 

1,033 

420 

86 1 




5,91,120 

86. Saltpetre 

UtO 

67,131 


616 

1.973 




60,0 H 

37. Other anlino substances (us khoti, sajjereb, dbc. ... 

3,799 

16,125 



8.000 

.. ... 



27,9 .0 

38. Spices and condiments 

61,897 

8.106 

8,2-11 

795 

1.(m7 


200 


66,2 I.i 

39. Sugar, refiuvi] (misri, chini, khund) 

2", 390 

8,219 



43.135 

... .. 


*• MS 

67,05 1 

4». Sugar, unrefined (goor, rub, »hiru) 

OJ.OtV) 

3,301 

2.089 

F.9 

82,907 




1,83,1 0 

41. IVa 




1,291 






l,'29l 

iU. Teaneods ... 

990 






.. .1 



996 

42. Tobacco 

69,9 iH 
653 

19 , 2:9 


1,611 

*15 






00,976 

43. Liquor 

fiort 




. ... 



1,'2*.9 

41. kiiiOtfUanooua 

1,15,311 

21,710 

200 

225 

813 




38 

1 ,38.359 

Total 

88,82,938 

10,81,063 

59,'- 80 

1 ,89,301 

3,.31,*»21 

l.‘J50 

1U.511 

33 

o6.16,II'J8 






i 





Class II. ^ 

1. Animals (to bs si^ifiod)— 

Horses, inarea, ^niea, Ac 

Cows and bullocks 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


16 







16 

142 

21 








DU 

Bafll'alots 

4 

2 







(>, 

Goats and sheep 

fi,867 

2,107 



40 




H.(KJ ii 

Deer ... n, ... ... ... ... ... 

21 







•Jl 

Fowls 

23,892 





... . . 




28, ‘•9 J 

Birds 

120 



, 





120 

Tortoise 

200 








2.(0 

5. Timber... 

3. Biimboos 

41.087 

12,326 

l,.867 

'.'U’,8r,2 

' 4,013 


007 


91, 3 1 1 

4,18,862 

220,182 

44, 91 10 

2.51,780 

0,050 





918.0-0 

1' Cocoanots 

6,41, >66 

90,800 





7.32.ol(; 

Gunny-bagt 

41,716 

• 







41,71.1 

Flauks 

42,108 




... 

... 



I'J.P.K 

Hay and straw (in bundles) ... 

1,311,921 



12.197 





1,327,121 

Caiies 1., ... ... ,,, ,,, i.i ... 

Bncks and tiles 

16,2.33 



13,8' K» 

... . . 

.. .. 



.30,0,'! l 

6,20U 




... . 

• 




5,'Juo 

MisocUaueous ... 

' 2,18,001 

0,797 


’2il7CK) 

2.018 j 


475 

• - 

2.52,071 

Clam III. 

Its. 

* Ra. 

Rs. 

‘ Bs. 

lU 

iCs, 

Bs. 

Ks. 

lU. 

L Leather, and its manufsctures 

60,063 

60.22U 


8.605 

s.irr 




1,61,210 

«• Woolleii mamifaoturee 

1,200 

; 6,0^0 

...... 


o.o q 


*. ... 


13,4h » . 

Silk manufaetoies * 

1,060 

3,500 







r, t.'.o 

^ Cotton (Enropean) mannfaoitiTM 

12,30,216 

2,86.200 


1,300 

' 125 





11,69,931 

Colton (Native) manufhcturss ... 

Mlaeellanfoaa Native goods 

58,024 

60,452 

• * 


44.373 




1.62,818 

8,54,367 

133,711 

3,776 

22,316 

3,B70 



600 

5,18,1 19 

Miscellaneone JfiiiMpeau goods 

40,024 

16.188 





. 

6.5,162 


17,66,764 

62a,Ml 

8»776 

32,910 

56,239 




000 

2.3, SO, .=..39 
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mVEll TEAFFIO STATEMENT No. IV.-EXPOETS. 

Detailed Kfafe^nent »hoieing (Im EXPORTS from the several Districts of BEHAR during November 1875. 


])E8t’RIPTll»!» UoODt*. 


NaMBB of DitTttICTB. 


Patna. Gya. ShiiLubad. Mnyufft-rpon-, DiirbhiiuKH. Sarim. Chumpurun. Monghyr. Bbagulporo. Purneah. p^rgunuahi. 


Mda. Mdii. 


1, Coal and coko 

'i. Cottou • ^ 

,i. Ditto twl*t (NotiNf) 

4. Ditt(» ( Kuicpt’an) ... 
f,. (’houncalH and iiicilioinr* . 

H. Inloxicaliug drngH other 
than opium (unang, 
gaiija, ohuruH, Ac.) 

7. Dyee other than imhgo, iucli 

»gi— 

White lead 

lied wood 

H»*<1 earth ... 

Kiramrhoe 

Verdigria 

8. Indigo 

9. Holclimti ... 

10. Fuel and firewood 

11. PniitH, dried 

12. Fruila, frinh, and vegelablra 

13. Wheat 

14. Pulsoa and gram 

16. 

16. Paddy 

17 . Other cenala 

1ft. Ouinii Olid roain* ... 

19. Jute and other raw fibres .. 

90. Fibres, iiiDuuliicturva of (aa 

ropea, sacking, Ac.) 

91. Bilk, raw 

29. Hi'len 

93. Horns ... ••• 

94. Iron, and ila inunnfacturea 
lit), t'opiu'r an<l bru8«, and th«‘ir 

miinufactures 

20. Other nndals, and their 

niRiml'actures 

27. l.iine and limestone 

9ft. Blona 

2U. KhelMnc 

MO. Stick -luo 

Ml. 

;i9 Oil . 

()d*ac«*di— 

lanswd 

Mustard 

(’iiHior 

Poppy ... 

;i 6 . Suit (ahimntury) 

MO. Saltpetre ... ■■■ 

M7. OtluM Hiilino suhstanccB (as 
Khori, Miijjoreh, Ac.) 

MS Spioi*i» and c•ondlnn‘nt8 
MO. Sugar, refined (iiiisri, (’him. 
khnud) 

10. Simar, unrefined (goor, rnb, 

him a) ... 

19. Toban'o 

to Lupuir 

.ik, MiholliOieous 


8 100 
1,014 20,m36 


10,84,053 


No. No 


lliivsi'H, man’s, punit'B, Ac. 

2 

PowB and bullocks 

3 

Hulhiloea .. 



<ioata uud sherp ... 

7 

llinN 


'limber 

6,714 

H.lUlbnOS 

2,««>0 

(^icoauulH 

67, Wo 

Miaeelliimou* 

1.619 

Claus Til 

Kii. 

Leather, and its manufac- 


tures 

31,460 

WtKillen iimnnfacturcs 

4,900 

Silk iiiaiiutarturfd .. 

3,6tK) 


d tiires 

ultou (Native) raunufuc. 
tures ... ■ , 

Mifcellaneous Native goods 
Miscellanuuua Euro|M*an 
goods 


720 

1,12,760 1,07,000 


Ks. Rs. 


• 20 ' 


l,5i)0 6,010. 


7,468 8.88,860 

ICO 60, «» 


1.620 7,U6S 


U.IS8 

tJIU 6,|t,M> 
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BIVBB TBAFFIO STATEMENT No. V.— EXPOETS. 


BIVER TBAFFIO STATEMENT No. VIII.— EXPORTS. 


J)elaiM ttatenunt thawing tht Exportt from the duirieta of the ORISSA Detailed atatement ahoiriiig the Er/wrlx from the seceral disMctt of the 
and CSOTA NAQPURE DIVISIONS during November 1875. NORTH- WESTERN PRO VINCES during Noretnber 1876. 


DMOBimoa or QooM. 


OjtlBBA. CROTA NaOPOBB. 


Cuttack. Manbhooiu. 


Dbscbiptiov op Quoub. 


Naiisb of Distbicth. 


Clabb 1. 

1 Cotton 

12. Fruits. froBh, and Fogetables 

14. FulBOBondfrani ... 

in. Rieo ft 

IB. Faddy 

IB. Jute and other raw flbros 

iO. Fibres, maufactures of (as ropes, Bockiiia. 

Ac.) 

22. Uldos 

27. Muie and Ilmeatono 

28. Stonn 

IW. Oll-BoedB— 

Castor 

35. Balt (aiiinontarv) 

KH. Bpicou and oonuimeiitB 

to. Rugar, unreflned (goor, rab, sbira) ... 

44. MUcellanoous 


!, Tituher 

S. UambooB 

CtABB HI. 
A Miscollaiieous Native goods 


Class I. 

Coal and coko 

('otton 

ImllKo... 

Fuol and flp«*wtKMl ... 
Fruits, fresh, and 
\«^ctable8. 

Wheat 

Pulsus and gram ... 

Itleo 

Paddy 

Ollier cereals 
Jutu and other raw 
fibres. 

Uldos 


Mds. lAids. Mds. Mds. 

”! I .’!! lao !!! 


... 2,000 ... 

761 75 280 

1.857j l.Olfi 
.. I 115 ... 

Ill i,m 


Mds. Mds. Mds. 
2 . 105 I 


7V»1 20.367 8, KM) 
6.508! 5, .372 160 

0W| 7.1.4S0 80.16 

72n 4,170 400 

i.39! 50,002 .3,705 

I 6 ... 


60,043 

837 

- ' .... 2*. Ir.m, and its manu* 

,39,880 faetnres. 

No. 

1,367 

A4.0U0 

No. 

27. Lime and limostono 

Ktorio 

1.367 31, 

44,900 SJ5. Oil 

Rs. 

3,760 

Us. 

IS 

„ S3. Oll-.seiMla— 

* a Linseed 

Mustard 

3,760 

•.» j 

. 85. Salt (iillmentArvl . . 

36. Saitp«>lru 

37. Oilier snliim sub- 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. VI.-EXPORT 8 . 

Detailed etatement showing the Exports from the several districts of 
ASSAM during November 1876. 


NaMBB op DlBiatOTB. 


Dbscbiption up Uoodb. 


CiAia I. 

Coal and coke 

Cotton 

Cheiuloals and medicines 

Dyes other than indigo, such ai~ 

l^'dya 

Bototuuts „• 

Fruits, fresh, aud regetables 

Pulses and gram 

Hlco 

l^ddy ... 

Juio and othoi raw fibres 

Hides 

Hums 

Iron, and itB manufaoturcB 

CupiMr and bra«M,itnd thulr manuftciuros 

Lime and limcstono 

Shell.iio 

Htiekdao ... 

Cheo ... ... 

Oil 

( )il •seeds « 

Linsot'd 

Teel 

Mustani 

Castor 

Bait (alimentary) 

Saltpetre ' 

spiecB and condimentB 

Rngar, unrefined (goor, rab. shira) 

Tea 

Tobacoo... ,„ ... 

MiHcellaneouB... m, 


• . Class II. 

*• Timber 

I- Bamboos 

Hay and straw In bundles 

Canes 

Miscallauoous 

, . . ClABS III. 

'• Uathor, and its manufaotures ... 
^ Oottun (European) manufactures 
>• Aliioollaneous Native goods 


Mds. Mds. Mds. 
S.i'tB 


. 3 Total. 

*2 M 

I § ' 

o o 


Mds. Mds. Mds. Mds. 
1,398 ... 1.;I93 

3.418 

25 


100 .3,196 
20,200 2,095 
100 


1.000 

wio 1.357 





60 

1,211 

... «w 

1.291 

1.041 



2 


1.644 


180 

... 


45 

225 

49.453 

8,101 ... 

600 

1.29,683 

1,286 

191 1.89,304 

No, 

No. No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, No. 

31,430 

237 ... 

... 

is:. 


31,852 

1.280 


ftJL 4 

2.30,50(1 


... 251.780 

12,197 


SI. 



12.197 

3.400 

3,000 .3.400 


2,000 

2,iiOQ 

... 15,800 




21.700 


21,700 

Us. 

Ka Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rm. 

Rs. Rs. 



... 

K,60.3 


8.605 




1,300 


1.300 

9.S3i 

2.695 .!! 


16,718 


70 22>5 

9.822 

2.696 ... 

... 

20.623 


70 92.210 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. VIL-EXPORTS. 

Detailed statement ehomng the Exports from the * districts of the 
CENTRAL PROVINCES into Bengal during November 1875. 


Ntiinccs (as kiiuri. 
anjjurub, Ai‘.) 

Spices and condi* 
nietilH. 

Snirat, renned (luisn, 
child, kbund.) 

Sugar, unretlnod 
(g ior, rab, sliiru.) 

Tobacco 

Misrullanoous 


CtA8*» Tl. 

Cb)ats and slicep ... 
B. Timber 

3. Uauibuns 
liiy'cilanuous 

(’r ASM III. 

1 . Leather, and Its 

niiimifacturcs. 

2. \Vo(ill«‘n iimnuf.3c- 

tuioi*. 

4. Colton (Guropoan) 

iuhiin(:ictun*H. 

0. Cotton (Native) 
iimnnfiudnros. 

6. MiHccIlauoous Native 

goods. 


7,610 
... 2,972 


No. No. No. No. 


3,616 

218 



109 

1 

45 


3,075 

10,.56o 

... 

821 

2,705 



12.7 


.32 

8.151 


320 

044 


312 

810 

2,s06 

4, ('50 


15 

77 

i.sns 


16,272 

19,56:1 

... 

7,566 

22,430 


47 


‘”97 

416; 


7,507 

44,007 

2.30,692 J 

No. 

No. 

No. 

... 

40 


00 

ion 

’’.3,82.1 

,, 

56 

6,000 

4 

.31 

l,4li0 

Rs. 

IlM. 

Ks. 


571' 

800 


8, MM) 13,000. 

2 :i 0 ... 200 , 

2,1 JOj 12,soojl.3,‘.iuoj 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATE]\IENT No. IX.— EXPOL’TS. 

Detailed statement shoiring the Exports from the several districts of OUDll 
during November 1876. 


Dbscbu'tion of Oooin. 


t'l.ASS 1, 

1.3. Wheat 

14. J’ulscs and gram 

16. Rice ... 

16. Paddy .. 

17. I nlicr cereals 
22. Hides 

3.3. Oil 'Sr oils - 

Lin.Hi*t!d ’ . 

Muhtiird 

Poppy ... 

38. Rpiecs and cnndimuuts 


TifnlH.r . 
Miseniianoous... 



Nambs op 

()i.‘iruicrD. 

Lnt’linow. 

Fy/.abad, 

Hur.iich. 

Ittui.l;'. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

MdH. 

Mds. 

425 

•1.630 

S.l.'jO 

O.075 

200 

3.4:0 

605 

27.1 

.3,1)70 

200 

4, is’, 


1.2s’. 

1.4(M) 

21,096 

.7.915 

25,50.-, 

1 

620 



775 

12,885 

1,660 

4,190 


375 


610 . 

4S7 

9.575 


.33 1 

200 j 



i, :.J 

3, OS? j 

51,986 

11,025 

1 16.911 


Nu. 

No. ! 

No. : 


... 


1 


475 

667 I 

1 

1 


RIVER TRAFFIC.^ STATEMENT No. X.— EXPORTS. 

Detailed statement showing the Exports from NEPxiL info Uenjnl during 
November 187 16 . 


Discxxptiov Of Qoors. 


nice 

^ Oil-iesd— 
Mnased 
Popwr ... 


Jubbulporo. 

Total. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

fiSB 

BBS 

NS 

858 

15 

15 

1.160 

1.160 


' Dmiciiimov op Goons. 

Class I.— 1. Miscellaneous 

Class 111.— 1. MiBesllaoeonB Netife goods 


lUYER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XI.— IMPORTS. 

.<.u<Ume,d *houiu,) th» of traffic reyUferrd at the >ereral Ricer Regutraiion Staiiont in Bengal during November 1875. 

IMPORT OF ARTICLES UNDER CLASS I, COMPRISING THOSE FOR WHICH WEIGHT ONLY IS REGISTERED. 
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17/ 


^ Jtt/Gjjor'tsox* • 




IMPORT OF AXIMALS AND ARTICLES UNDER CLASS II, OF WHICH THE NUMBER ALONE IS REGISTERED. 
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liIVKR TllAFl'IC STATEMENT No. XII.-IMPORTS. 

Sldldiiciit nhotciinj l/tc total quautitij of each ntupk of traffic regidered during the month of Notember 1876. 


Total lacronTS. 


Fuel niul rin*woo<l 

Fruits*, ilricul 

frosb, and vugotablet* 

Whcnl 

Puttiua and gpram 

Hico 

Faddy 

(Jthor corenU 

Umna nud rcaini* 

•Tutn find ntliur taw nitres 

Fibres, luauufacturea of (as ropes, sacking, &<..) 

Silk, raw 

Htdos 

llontsi ... .. 

Iton, and its tunnufaclnrcs 

Copper and brass, as\d their manufactures 

Other metals, and ihcir munufactnros 

Idrae and liincstono 

Stono 

Shoit-tae 

Stick'lau ... 

Ohco ... 

Oil 

Uil-sfcds -• 

Surgooju 

liinsued 

Teel 

Mustard 

Castor 

I'oppy 

Halt (uiimentary) 

.Saltpetre 

Other sithno substanres (aakhori, sajjerah, &c ) 
Spices and eondiineuta ... . . 

Sugar, refined (misri, chini, khund) 

Sugar, unrefnu-d (goor, rnb, shira) 

Teu 

. Ten-seed 

Tobacco ... ... 

Liquor 

MUcullnuoous 


12,71, ir.i 
20,7'.»7 
4t9 
O.iiKl 
•ini 
13.fe.S 
7, HSU 
lOU 
l,U,2<Jo 
1,. ‘19, 671 

1,2 1 a 
61« 
4:i8 
ld,7MH 


URSCIII ei IC.S (»!' rtOODW 

i 

j lli'iigal. 

^ Huhar. 

1 OrinSA and 
(MioIa 

1 Nagporc. 

CtA.sa 1. 

1 MiU. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

1. C'lal and coke 

i 1.23,{»U.J 

6,079 


2. Colton 

1 11.759 

l.ul.5 

300 

;j. Ditto twitt (Native) 

1 2U2 

1 


4. I)itto (Kuropeiiii) 

i i.r.ut 

.no 


6. ChemiealK and niedioiuos 

; tj'it 

800 

i 

0. Intoxicating drugs other than opium (bhang, ganja, 
rhuniH, Ac) 

048 

129 


7. Dyes other than indigo, .hucIi hm— 

Salllowor 

.367 



Wliito-lead « 

Lnc-dyo t 

2,608 

39 


Hed-wnod 


’ ’ 763 


Ited-caith 

4 

4.1 


Kuaniciieo .. 


2 


Verdigris 


1 


6. Indigo 

2,741 

19,175 


9. Itrlelnnts ... 

l,.‘t7,.*i;fl 

1,436 

no 


N..W. Pro. 
vincos. 


Gband Toixt 


Sal 

39 

2m 

84ft 

257 

6il 

] 

21,919 
1,4-4,717 
4,68,738 
7,29.'t 
78,590 
1,72,833 
2,00.730 
4,83,795 
1,95,31 H 
1,03,589 
27 

12, 7?, 690 
86.065 
474 
16,086 
•105 
18,511 
8,667 

1.178 
1,20,487 
1,73,915 

1,831 

m 

6.178 
18,481 


1. Animals (to be sjxKntied)— 
lloises, iiiaie>t, ponies, Ac. 
CowR and Lmllucks 

Itutlaloes 

Ooati and bheep 

Fowls ... 

Ibnla 

Tortoise 

Deer • 

•J TimlsT 

a ItiunbooH ,,, ... 

t. I'liCoaiiuts 

Cuimy-lnigs 

Planks 

Hay and btiaw (in bundles) 
Cane'* 

llrieks and tilos 

Misccllauooub 


6,800 

2.t,Kll 

2U«) 

21 

80,713 

7,42.6J3 

4 , 12 , 7 ai 

40,1*16 
•12, 108 
14,7.3,131 
80,033 
6,200 
2,42,404 


8.fl94 

23,80’J 

190 

2H0 

•a 
91,311 
9,48,080 
7,32,016 
4) ,745 
42,108 
13,27,121 
30,033 
6,900 
2,62,071 


1. Leather and its inniiufttctures 

2. Woollen maunfactmes 

3. Silk muiiufai turos 

4. Cotton (European) manufactures 
Cotton (Native) manufactmes 

0. MiscoUanooas Native gooiis 
7. Miscollnueous European gr>ods 


82,861 

4,200 

1,960 

12,00,.301 

8H,1U0 

3,56,413 

27,630 


1,61.940 
13,480 
6.466 
U, 69.031 
1,02,840 
6,18,418 
66,169 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XIIE — IMPORTS. 

J)ef ailed itafement shading the destination of traffic into the several Diet rids of BENGAL during November 18 <5. 
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RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XIV.— IMPORTS. 

Detailed statement shotcing the destination of traffic into the several Districts of BEHAR during November 1875. 


Db 80 » 1 PTIO» oir Goopb. 


Cpabi I. 


1. Coal and coke 

2. Cotton ... . 

n. Ditto twi*l (Native) ... 
4. Ditto (Kuropoan) ... 
5] ChemicaU and mcilicinM ... 

6. Int«jxicatinir drotr* otbor 

than opium (bhang, gauja, 
oimrua, Ac.) 

7. Dyc&other than indigo, such 


White load 

lied wood 

Red earth 

Kiramchoe 

Ureon colour 

fl. Indigo 

0 . DetoDuota 

10. Fuel and flrewoo^^ 

11. Fruita, dried ... ... 

1L>. Ditto, froib, and vegetablei .. . 

U Wheat 

14. PnUr* and gram 

16. Hice 

16. Paddy 

17. Other cerealf 

18. Oums and reaina 

19. Jute and other raw fibre* ... 

20. Fibres, luanufacturea of (as 

ropen, sacking, Ac ) 

21. 8Uk, raw 


•j 2. Hides 

28. Horns 

24. Iron, and its manufacturea 

26. Copper and brass, and tbeir 

manufactures. 

20. Other metals, and their 
manufactures. 

27. Lime aud limestone 

28. 8tooe 

29. 8beU*lao ... ... ••• 

80. Btickdio 

.11. Qbco 

32. Oil 

33. OU-ieeds— 

Linseed 

Teel 

Mustard 

Caator 


36. Salt (alimentary) 

30. Saltpetre 

37. Oilier saline subatanocs (as 

khori, si^oreb, Ac.) 

30. Spices ana condiments ... 

39. Sugar, refined (nii*ri« chini, 

kbutid) 

40. Sugar, unrefined (goor, rab, 

sbira) 

42. Tobacco 

43 Liquor ... ... 

44. Miscellaneooa 

IStal ... 


Class II. 

Animals to be specified^ 
Horses, mares, pontes, Ac. 
Cows and bullocks 

Buffaloea 

Goats and sWp 

^Fowls 

Timber 

Bamboos 

Coooanuts 

Qunny-bags 

MisoeUaneoai 


Clam III. 

Leather, and its maonfac- 

turee. 

*• Woollen manufacturea 
Silk manufacturea 

4 . Colton (Eaiopeao) mannfio- 
turei. 

Cotton (KatiTe) manufac- 
tures. 

^ MUcelUneouB Kative goods 
Misoellanooui Snropean 
goods. 


Total 


Names of Districts. 

Total 

Patna. 

• 

Shababad. 

Mosuffurpefio. 

Durbbunga. 

Sarun. 

Chuniparun. 

Munghyr. 

Bliogulpore. 

Purncah. 

Scintbnl 

I'crgunuabs. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdi. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

2,415 

80 


1,161 


2,042 


60 

1‘.26 

26 

f.95 

76 

130 

6,073 

1,645 

1 

1 




.....V 






30 



20 


1 



40 

104 


6(K) 

401 

• 

119 


10(5 



20 

129 



lUO 






t 

• 


80 



86 


4 







763 

005 

25 



12 

3 


70 

1 

3 


~11 



43 

2 



2 








1 



1 







, 

19,176 

10,176 


162 


1«0 



670 

227 

' 1 

1,4,36 

826 





4t>0 


28,044 

• 27,0.'ll 


06 


613 

93 


26 

106 


1,477 

088 



141 

”73 

76ft 

22 

173 

e,B4L 

7.633 

30,687 


8,31 

7.36 

4 

1,116 

107 

10,785 

25 

920 

140 

272 

276 

•SOI 

250 

2,8H2 

2,678 

1,731 

61,401 

27,H4« 

3;67» 

39,433 

11,062 

04,000 

" 620 
“8,002 

13.G06 

22,n.iH 

600 

25.139 

20 

1 , 37.5 

‘Jo 

3,750 

3..V,)9 

49.1 74% 
3.980 
63,997 

613 

120 

3,409 

1,217 

40.5 

759 

170 

6 

811 

3,662 

128 

1,035 

1,19,388 

17.408 

1,60,609 

9 

2 




05 



43 

1,03A 

96.i 

1,104 


216 

...... 

6 

003 


3’J8 

890 

18 

1,477 

4,683 

1 




13 



10 


1,795 

23 

6,614 

3,624 





19u 


* 



137 

161 

0 

740 

861 


‘“"402 

66 


6 

797 

363 

’ ’’ ’554 

27 

2 

20 

6 

16 

2,fl0R 

700 

1 


SO 



106 



3 



920 

2,057 

3,506 


2,000 

2,260 

’““876 

100 

203 

. 6('0 

306 

046 

209 

8 

825 

2U0 

60 

6,639 

8,3«7 

8 




2 

“10 


7U 

20 

1 

109 

806 

717 


49 

10 

99 




6 

18 

900 


24 

209 

17,801 





2,011 

70,313 



40,761 


160 






160 

160 





430 




167 

32,346 

4R.3;4 

16,378 


4 





46 

1,489 

1,304 





2, 0 . 4.5 

27,403 




17 


10,403 

14,431 

17,466 

20 

24,833 

8.075 

“7,H8l 

“«,9()0 

4,200 

13,712 

•JO 

226 
ouo ! 

1,11.414 
•JO, 236 

26.016 

8,767 

70 

‘“’217 


33 


.. 

270 

“ 1.420 

529 

80 

10 

11, 301 

8,097 

16,774 

lOv) 

708 

625 

' 230 

489 

400 

24 

143 

201 

110 

1,141 

83 

351 

6,530 

18,738 

13,400 


CO 

375 

701 



1,501 

1,470 

139 

1,725 

10,461 



8 

^78 




227 

202 

4,800 

8,231 

661 







668 

16 

6,011 

" 180 

130 

81. S 


410 

2,989 

2 

4(J0 

273 

2.tH 

’‘■■;i76 

3,717 

13,7j8 

4,06,221 

6,100 

98,376 

16,402 

1,00,932 

11,101 

16,703 

13,410 

22," 10 

64,017 

8.39,092 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 










16 

14 




2 


,.»••• 

2 



31 

10 

.. .. 









2 

2 



M. ... 







9.193 

2,177 

8 



7 




48 

46 

20 

48 

2.447 

30 

13 

13 

6.778 


39 

<>•2 
42 • 

599 

8,396 

2, .32,307 

2,31,706 

2,10,276 


2,046 

800 

31 

11,000 


HDD 



032 

8(X) 

33,660 





617 


200 

112 

77 

36,107 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lU. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

R*. 


• 

1,600 

18,800 




0,300 


67.400 

86,750 


2,060 


• •t 


880 




2,360 





7,080 

2,860 

800 

1,200 : 







3,600 

48,900. 


3,500 

85,537 

3,400 

26,406 

'82*260 

• 3,000 

" 3,200 

l,3Hft 

600 

9,04,680 




20,106 



2,725 

16,032 

100 

65,910 

12,060 

900 

4,080 





1,80,200 

16,130 

02,863 

1,800 

9,200 

400 

80 

30,166 

14,695 

20 

19 

880 

78 

86 

76 

1,01,488 

9,800 

00,018 

4,080 

1,91,671 

32,270 

3,019 

6,306 

27.433 

1,666 . 

4,80,818 
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hIVT-:il TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XV.— IMPORTS. 

Ddaihtl ula/rmt'itl n/io/riii// ihe. (lenliiiiitioii of traffic into the dutrich of 
ORISSA and CJIOTA NAG PORE daring Norrmher 1875. 



1 

“ 


- 


NaMRH of hlsTltlCTS. 


PFSCRIPTlOJf OF Goons. 

Orissa. 

1 Cum A Nao* 

1 Poke. 

Total. 


1 (Riltnck, 

1 Jlulavire. 

1 ManblKMiui. 


Class 1. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

Aids. 

2. Cotton 

«. Botelnuts 

12. FruilH, fresh, ami legctidilea 

It. rnlsea and pram 

30(1 

3 so 


IIU 

.'10(1 

no 

.'IHII 

15. It ire 

Di. Caddy .... ... 

IW. Jule and ntin'r raw (Hires 

20. Fibres, iinuinriu'liiresi of (as ropes, sin'kiiiK, 

Ae.) 

22 II Idea 

27. liinio and Jlniosluno i* 

2S. Klone ; ■ 

33. Oil-xeed— 

CHhtor 

.IS Salt (alimentary) ^... y* 

.3h. Hpieea and eoniimienta _ 

40. Sumir, nnrotliicd (k^hjc, rub, alum) 

41. Mlscclluin.'uus 

4.1i>3 

1H‘"I 

IIS 

hO 
1107 
500 
2.3,7 W 

r.(;ii 

1.031 

a,()S| 

‘J.OS'.I 

;’oo 

702 

20(1 

200 


4.10.3 

1 V.l!ll 

3.H 

SO • 
l.r,oo 
.voo 
271,7*3 

776 

I. (1.1.3 

L'.O'iO 

200 

Total 

B7,‘A!r* 1 

I.IOS 

no 

.V.).ir..3 

CLA'iS H. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

8. Tlrolu'r 

3. Uatuboos * 

1.307 

4K1IU0 



1.307 

4 *.1)00 

Class 111. 

lu, 

1~ 

Ks. 

iisT" 

0. Misoollnnoous Native goods 

in 

2f.n 


200 

Total ... 

in 

250 

1 


2(10 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVI.— IMPORTS. 
Detailed dntemenl slioiring the dentinal inn of traffic into the set'eral ditlricls 
of durimj Norember 1875. 


Names op Dihikkth. 


ti. 

11. 

in. 

14. 

\r,. 

i«. 

17. 

n*. 

20 . 

M. 

20 . 

27. 

2S. 

SO. 

ru. 

21 . 

. 11 . 

S 7. 

3S. 

sw 


ihl, 

42. 

4.*{. 


Pkschiptiojt of Gooi» 9. 


d. 

g 


(VI 



i 

0 

1 

1 

Total. 


a 



U 

n 

H 



s 

t3 

1 

0 

'A 


*0 

01 

p 


Class 1. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

.Mds. 

Aids. 

Allis. 

Aids, 

Aids. 

Alda. 

Colton 

2.15 

.3( 






20.3 

(kittoM twist (Kuropenn) 

20 




•• 


Itotebmits 

l.Mll 

i:»( 



■ .‘Lroi 

1 

I’l 

r.b 

; i,.>si 
: 0!7 

i ’’"l-- 



Froils, (Irhal 



1 ' ’ 

6„3rt7 

Wheat 

Pulses and gram 

Uiee 

Paddy 

ntlior ri'roaN 

1,010 

C.’iod 

225 

7r. 

.SOO 


U( 

in' 
.3., *.1.7 
4.2s 

I, Mil 

i ••• • 

■■■ 4( 
loo 

20 

7M.3 

0,3.32 

7.3J.3 

2,02.'i 

.Iiite and other raw iHnvs 









Fibres, iiiannf u lori A 4if 
(hh ropes, saekiiii;, .Se ) 






27 



85 

27 

li'iUi, und Us niiuintiielui.H 
i’oppiw and bri'>*. and 

;is 

ho 

lUfj 


75 

KC 

17 


540 

tlieir Nuu.ulnetiuei. 
lilnio and linn iloiiM 

Slone 

Slo'U.lao 

(ilUK! . 

75 


12.1 

60 

11 

Ul 


250 

tu 

10 

nil 

()il*fl<»e(l«— 





V7t 

420 


1.400 

Alnslai'il 





r,(i 

4 


0* 

2.8,0(11 

l.oiw 

Sail (rtliiiii'iitary) 

( Mlier saliner.iili'.taneeH (as 
khori, siijjeivli, \«M 

2.'i» : 1 
(J7| 

i.uu 


6,NOO 

18.078 

],;u 

110 

217 


Spiei'N and e 'iidbin m|n 

in' 




3.777 

320 

80 


5, *<73 
708 

Snaar, i<*lined (ini.>ri, I'hiio, 
khiind.) 

40. 

•• 



... 

4.30 


SuKiir, unrutlnoil (guor, rah, 
slnra.' 

Ills, 

BO 



2,808 

117 


.3.800 

■. Tea M'l'd 

Tobuiro 

I.iipnir 

Aliscollanoous 

07 

! 



: 

1*2 

2.r72 

2<>o 

8,5* 

l»7 

20 

21 

i 

0!»(1 

2,0.30 

20 

281 

Total 

I'.Oi* 

2.30.1 

i2r. 

n.005 

4.5,721 

a, *35 

140 

08,1(13 

(71X88 II, 


No. ‘ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Aniitmls (lo Iw specihod) 

1 








Gonts iiod iihoeii 

Timber 1 

hambooH 


• 1 

i 



im 

401 

30j 


40 

1.3* 

CoeuimnlH . 1 

Miscvllane ms i 

n.Mio 

2.oint 

7. ill 

i 


l,.300 

1 

.3* 

‘ 600 

(50 
1.3,100 
^ l.lkkl 

1 

Ola^s Hi. i 

Its. I 

Uh. > 

1 

\U 

Rm. 

.Its. 

I(S. 

Ks. 

1(9. 

Vrnther. and its mnnnfaO' 
tnres. 

*75; 

j 

1 

1 

... 



620 


,005 

WiMiUeii mnnufaetureH 


l.Vl 



2, noil 

BO 


S.800 

34,000 

Cotton tPurojieAii) luanu. 
faeturi's. 

1.701 ; 

1 

■' i 


.... 

3 ,Oh 74 

2,32ri 


Cotton (Native) uianufac* 
tnrt^. 

600' 

SIIO 



16.000 

1,60U 


17/WO 

M iseellaiKsHis Natu «< giwats 
llauuous Kuropcaii 
gucals. 

4.l).3si 

:<,<iii<!' 

I'jn 

2, .',00 

2.536 

8,770 
3, *70 

S4M 

2 ,*>ih» 

7.W0 

83.737 

6..3iMl 

Total 

rt.77i' 

4.070; 

i.-KIU 

ikBidj 

66. UU 

7.648 

7,660 

8^164 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVII.— IMPORTS. 

Detailed etatement shotring the de0ination of traffic into the serc^i 
districts of the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES dJil 
November 1875. ^ 


PK8CRIPI10N OF (jOODB. 


NaMBB «F DlRTJtlCTB. 


Clash I. 

B. Ohonilcals and nu-diLiiioa 

7. (jlhor than itullKO, such as • 

Ui-iJ-wik.d 

Uf»l-c!iri 1) I", 

Kiraniflioc 

0. imhi.uih ; ;;; ;■ 

H. rniits, ilrii'd 

I'i. wii<*ai 

it. I’uls. * iirnl Krain 

10. llH-r* 

10. I*iiiiily . .. **’ 

17. (Hlo'rnroals ... .. \\\ “ 

I'A . I tiic and Ollier ra\p nhroN ! ’ 

20. Fiiin't, iiiamifjMduioa of (ns rones, sack 

Ulb', Ac.) 

21. N1 k, nmr 

21. Iron niKl itx iiianvifnctiiro.** ... 

2:» CojiiMT luul hrnsH. and tlioir inamifartnro)* .. 
20. <»Lli. I inclal.-4. and their inanufueturcs 
2S. .stono 

w. Oil ;;; ;;; ;; 

33. Oll-socds- 

Linsccd ... ,,, 

Miihtard 

.3.1. Salt, ahnicntary 

:}7. »»ihno Kubstancos (as khori, sajjoroh, 

;R S|ncca and condiunnits .. 

42 Toliaeeo 

43. Liqnor 

41. Miscollimooiui 


Total 


Class H. 


2. Tliiibcr 

3. lt'inibi)o8 

4. Cucoiuints 
Mi.'M'ollaueoiw 


Class HI. 

4. Cotton (Huropoan) nianufactnrci 
A. Coilon (Native) inumif.»et.muH ... 
0. M i'«eollnneou<4 VatlVi* irouds ... 
7. Alisecdlaneons Kurojiean good.H ... 

Total 


< 

Ji 

1 

Mirzapore. 

J 

1 

1 

Xi 

0 

1 

1 

Aids. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

Aids. 

M(ls. 

10(1 

... 

•sc 

... 

6 

KM 

7 





12 

If 


son 

... 




1( 



... 

60: 



H 


260 


2 



7 

U 

... 

... * 

• .. 


0 

8,' 

‘ 

... 

10 

... 

1.506 

1.430 

A 







21 


... 

550 

1.3(1 

OiO 

2R,8{M! 

108 




382 


76 




670 

... 

1.050 

0.265 

8 


80 

LXJ 






... 

36 

... 


•••« 

422 

.T! 


... 

... 


... 

2 



20 



in 

1.6.32 


... 


176 

161 




700 




1 

32 

6 

... 

16 

600 



1.086 



... 

... 

... 

... 

20 

... 

::: 

“so 

Jl 


^ 300 

... 



l,3fi0 

... 


2.51 

2l‘'i30 

... 

IBO 

"’00 

06 



280 

413 

105 

... 

101 

32 


175 

2(10 


800 

1.074 

100 


720 

1.27* 

... 

’lio2 

’25 

700 

”’10 

"305 

H8 

100 

I ... 

1.882 

.3,07.3 

2.00(1 

3.71(1 

41.720 

27.0.30 

280 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

21* 

... 

20 

13 

2.402 

108 



... 




KHI 


7,000 



28.000 

*600 

17,140 



ISO 

... 


176 

l.lil 

... 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ua. 

Its. 


... 




11.000 



... 

... 

"(ion 

“568 




206 

... 

m 

286 

80U 


0,n(Mi 







(1,000 



800 

643 

j. 

... 1 


Milii 

297 


!lfl 

r.i7 

271 

42 

S.OVI 

•!1 

iiWi 

1.7 

10N>1 

''O 

filHI 

i 

I.IUIJ 

.V6 

7^9 

1,MI0 

20 


436 

S*M 


m 

3, .VI* 


No. 

2,914 

4'<,56I 

I.StO 


1'31 

1,670 




RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVIIL-IMPORTS. 

Iklailcd statement skmng the destination of (raffie into the meral 
dfsfnvts 01 OUVE durimj November 1875. 


DiscttiPTioN OF Goods, 


Namjib of Dibtbicts. 


iRirknow. Fyanbad. Paraitcli. Gonda. 


Toni. 


Class 1, 

7. Dyps other than indigo, auch sa— 

UtMl-wood 

Kiramchce ’ 

11. Fruits, dried 

13, IJitio, fresh, and vegetables 
20. Fibres, inamiiaclurGs of (as rojius 
Kut'king, 2tr.) 

24. Imn and its manufactures 
373, Oil-Roeds— 

Castor 

3A, Salt (nlimoutary) 

37. Other saline Hubstanccs (as khoii, 

fiajjrruU, &c ) 

.3S. Spices uini condimei.ts 

43, Tobacro ,, 

•U. UUcclluncous " 

Total 


Class ft. 


2. Timber 
4. Coemuiuts 
MibcoH.iiUHms 


Class HI. 

6, Miicollanrous Native goods 
Tout 
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RIVER TBAPPIO STATEMENT No. XX.-IMP0ET8. 


river TBAPPIO STATEMENT No. XIX.^IMPORTS. 

Detailed etatement showing the destination of traffic into NEPAL 
from Bengal during November 1876. 


PlBOBlPTIOir OV QOODi. 

Nepal. 

Total. 

• 


• 

OLiU I. 

Mdiv 

UdB. 

15. Rice 

10 

10 

jj. Copper and brwM. and their mandfacturee 

73 

78 

16 . other netali. and Ibotr manoflMturei 

U 

14 

Total ... 

103 

103 

Clabb III. 

ILi. 

llA. 

4. Cotton (luropean) manulacturei * 

19,006 

19.060 

Total 

19,0U0 

1 

19.000 


Detailed statement showing the destination of traffic into BRITISH 
BURMA from Bengal during November 1875, 


DBBCBIPTIOIT Of QoOPB. 

f — 

Bbitibh Bubm a. 

Arracati. 

Total. 

Cl ABB I. 

U(U. 

M«U. 

49. Tobacco ... 

1.500 

9.500 

ToUl 

2.500 

1,600 


STATISTIOSL ABSTRACT RELATING TO BRITISH 
INDIA. No. I. 


Tiik aooompanying statetnontfl relating to the reveniio and expondi- 
turo and to the trade of British India for tho past ten years are 
republished from tho AnnueJ “ Statistical Abstract relating to British 


India.** At present this is compiled by Mr. Ilonry Waterflold, of tho 
Statistics and Commerce Department of tho India Oilioe. There are 
few official publications regarding India more useful than this, and we 
shall probably in future issues re-print other tables taken from its 
pages. 


No. ^.—arm amount qf the Public Revenue, and of the E-ependiture {Inehtdiny Chargee of Collection), in each Presideney and Province in RrilM 

India and in England, /or each qf the Undermentioned years. 


PBRBA)BVCT1S ajtd Pbotiwcm. 


YKARA HSrilBU 80X11 Al’ltll. 


YBABI B51>SU SlBX Ma&CII. 


1867 

(11 muiitliK.) 


IbOH. 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

1H7’.\ 

1873. 


1874. 


REVKNUE. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

a: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Torritorios and Bepartmonto under tho GoTcroment of India . . . 

(iuoludlnB 

Nortli'WoNtcru 

oua<) 

l‘nnjab 

Contral ProTinooa 

BHlwh Burma 

Madnw 

Rwoibay (Including Sind) 

Total India 

2,382,020 

lt,8H7,06A 

6, 'V.»7.0.'iU 

1. •-'.■17.763 
S,l83,;it0 

957, tOl 
1.11 -2.891 

7. (M»6.ri0» 

9,393,16.0 

4.602,382 
l.’J.iS.I.HJO 
r..6U.-»,698 
J,313.«i97 
;},-.'21.024 
991, (.02 
1,037, 760 
7.0.’'.9,9I7 
9.529,380 

2,181,273 

1 3,60.5.41 6 
B.:5.VJ,1 tl 
J.2I3.9:.6 
3,218,108 
1,0.'',2,2,'>7 
937.912 
6.254.8.51 
7.856,649 

1.97l.'^7 
16,767.9 hO 
6,881.7 !.■> 
1.126.502 

3. 159.675 
965..3C.2 
1.1.56.0<i 
7,512.877 
9.2H3.W91 1 

2.638.362 
16,533,385 
5.617,419 
1,476.18.3 
:i.434,Ot5 
1,074, .5 '.4 
1,806.493 
7,607,081 
9,4.37,772 

■ ,3,318.313 

15.769.214 
6,or>(5,i:’,7 
1,.',. 50, 701 
3.797, -21 1 
1,043 954 
1,197,131 
8.079, 6'12 
0.899,281 

2. -.95.646 
10.325.741 
6,2itii,2',0 
1.017.0'»3 

,3.8:.;'.r..‘,0 

l.liKMOl 

i.’.’io.(;:,8 

8,',’i»7.300 

I0,(ty7.'<3l 

2.779.3;7 

16.710 

.’),7(»'J.700 

i.r,-. s.'ioo 

;i,t.;;t,067 

1.039, '128 

1, ’'18, 102 
8,09-i.l77 

9.(ju1,851 

2.732.27S 
15.94.3. 4.i6 
5.8 49.7 14 
i.(:r,6.(io2 

3, (•."1,923 

1.02'J.8i3 

l.!'.9‘.‘.8:i4 

8,199.110 

9.;>h-i,o20 

2.406.014 

1.5..3.‘17.120 

5.831.06.3 

1.519,873 

.3,782.0.33 

l,o:*H.515 

l.r,0‘7..383 

8,210,547 

9,079.687 

i5.05*2,8W7 

4S,93.'>,220 

1 47.012,566 

4M,O.Cll 

49.085,255 

50,700,C04 

DJ,-235.489 

49,888.5,53 

49,908,254 i 

49.360,142 

FoiglaiiA 

fSrt off in i 

X ejjKMiditurt! 

n'lliu'tiun <if) 
ill Eiigliind.! 

j J09.S67 

101,708 

177.-130 

191.177 

178.197 

221.66.3 

221,2.35 1 

2.18.111 

Total 

4R.6.12.807 

48.935,220 

I 42,127,133 

^ 48,531.412 

49,202,691 

BU.'JOl.Obl 

51,413.080 

1 

5i',n0.2l6 

50.219,189 

49.598.253 


EXI'ENJUTIIUE. • 




— - . 

£ 

C 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

and DepartmontB nn 
Ro^UincUidlnfSiam) ... 
gjju-woatorn provinooi ... 

Jooiab 

& 1 "m 

nntiEh Burma . 
jB'lraa 

humbttjr (indludiog Bioi) 

der ‘the Govoftiment of India 

1.3,088,136 

C.034.870 

2.5!.‘Jfi.42l 

590.647 

1,80,3,290 

343,027 

69.3.476 

6.468.798 

7.601.665 

1R.2((.3,171 

5,321.817 

2.170.079 

607,916 

1,647,328 

01.3.139 

672,681 

6.709.281 

7,918.913 

11,807.640 

4,999.061 

2,,H.35.I96 

677.619 

1.894.239 

857.717 

718.967 

6,17*V.573 

7,517,5186 

12.861,109 

6,206.145 

2,.5i-.6.172 

7M».92l 

2,110.489 

,1,014.175 

89.3.036 

6,731,308 

8,520.692 

13,468,414 
6.644,46.3 
2.947.345 
773.161 
•2, mill 

1.185,656 

805.853 

6,508,163 

8.440,429 

13.233.624 
'(76:851 
.3.00.3,111 
726.3 17 
2.V»6.’234 
987.105 
721.814 
6,600.Sh7 
•8,201.710 

12.03O.8.S2 

o,.'l(is..io6 

2,721.170 

66 

■e.C 134 
K.....22S 

6 .o,M6) 
6.153.146 
8.266,178 

13.22S.2(J6 

5, <91 1.569 
2.417,065 
60.5,185 
S.;^i0,934 
749.728 
655.660 
5.327,104 
7.215,250 

14.278,186 

5.868,718 

2.277.679 

592,853 

2,146.775 

789,583 

696.020 

6.<r45.d78 

7.300.537 

14,163,301 

9.972,169 

2,583.017 

677.825 

2.6(19,666 

744.131 

716,709 

6.184,270 

7.085,830 

Tcftal India 

Boglind 

Total 

80.45S.220 ' 

8.804.108 

41.1SO.024 ' 

6.049.223 

37,004.406 * 
, 7.574,518 

. 41,046,947 

8,497,622 

4.3,285.587 

10.181.747 

.42.701,613 

10.591. 013 

41.015,508 

10,083,064 

88,7<18,C00 

9,350.012 

40.086.S3>4 

10.332,152 

41,037,637 

10.321.591 

1 

45.810.418 

46.100,152 

44.630.024 

50.144,569 

53.467,384 

53,382.020 

61,008,606 

43.614^612 

50,638.386 

5'K060.228 


M. , _ ^ nt Ai»i«iod Difltrictii or th« Bviwii »re inoludod unJur theGovonimont of India tiU tUo yoar 1866-67, after which date 

to U» uiidor th. r.«vorom,olol todifc 
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No . lO.-Oro^s Jlmounl of the several Sources of Beveme and Reeept in India and in England for eaeh of the undermentioned years. 



. 



— r:?:— r 

Ykabb ended 

lilliul 

Ib’Vciiuo. 

Tributes, snh- 
Midie<(, and 
ronlributiMTis 
frmii Native 
States. 

Jiicisc and 
Forest. 

Income, 
liocnso, and 
ossnssiMl 
taxes. 

Customs. 

Sail. 

— 



L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

30th April 

31st March 

186.1 

••'11^66 

f 1807 (11 niolilllH) ... 

1S(,8 .... 

1869 

1H70 

-i 1S71 ... 

1872 

1S71 .. 

(1874 


20.087.728 
20.171,897 
10.116. 419 
lO.OSiJ.iUO 
10.'i.’6.171 

i.M.OsM.610 

•JO.i’.'.'i.Sil 

20.. V.!(I..1.17 

21.. "1.8.669 
21.o:t7,013 

081.144 

709.1562 

029.245 

680. 2S0 
(is7.;u*.3 

765 120 

719 421 

7 44.0.10 
74l.4(5.'> 
Tl>S,5P4 

2.576.79.1 
2.612.550 
2,411,129 
2.570,019 
2.691.078 
2.72.1.24.4 
2.H"7.9' 7 
2.871.»:« 

2.894.12.1 
2,909.768 

*1,281.817 

■t092.#4l 

t22.127 

tC5.1,8 4H 
•5o8,7IM» 
•1.110.224 
•2,072.02.1 
•825,241 
•586,1.19 

•2o,i:40 

' 

2.296.929 

2,279,857 

lio:10.864 

2,578.(532 

2,09*i.756 

2.4‘29,18r» 

2.(51 0.7.‘'9 

2..175.990 

2.(5.'):i,890 ' 

2,1528,495 

6,523,584 
f, 142,149 
5,345.910 1 
6,726.093 1 
6,5HH.2«I i 
6,888.707 1 
0,106,280 1 
6.IN56.59.1 1 
0,165,6.16 
6,150,062 I 


30lh April 


3lNt March 


Yeabs Enn ED 


flSfi.'l 

^ ls(Wj 

isr.7 (U meiitliB) 
ISt.H . . 

... 

is 7 n 

1^71 

lH7i 

1H73 .. 

1874 . . 







'I'c [(graph. 

l.aw (fi8-«, 
lines, Ac.) 

Education. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


90,609 

681,3'’0 

*• 


t90.1('(:l 

796..129 

67.5.18 


219.172 

Hl.5.210 

IM5.6.18 


241.947 

0.11 ..11 4 

7:i.Mi5 


261.5(58 

1.1 7 -’.601 

7:1.711 


247,012 

l.6S0..')6.1 

74.889 


261.010 

1.617,8(51 

01,(510 


228,:tii.S 

6:573.160 

§ •• • 


249.862 

“ :i02.l5S6 



2.’i(i.(tl8 

351). 1 16 





- 

— - 


• Ahscsscil laxts. 


t Income tu'*- 

IncluduiH inloiMl luiviKation. 


I*\iblic‘ Works, 
(Irniriilion, 
(Jilin by 
cxi'hiiiiKC on 
nnlwuy 
ri'Ccipts, Ac ) 


r,H8.r,7.i 

1M7.D55 

naH.Kjo 

nr,7.Hio 

pr.7.7ifc 

inr».f)79 

H10,040 

7U2,*^''0 


X Liccimo lai. 


Inlcrc.st on 

)onn<t II Mil 

udtaiiees. 


217.624 

2 n . i » 7 .^» 
221 , 62.1 
61 ( 1.176 
141, (Ml I 
16.1.212 
C6I1.771* 
411,462 


RcccipN in 
111(1 of Hn|icr- 
iinniiution 

nUowmu'C't, 

(Kuli*«crip* 
hotiB to 
fniul.'i, Ac.) 


CN2.282 

6K7,07‘( 

BWi.Hjl 


(Jpium. 

Stamps. 

Mint. 

Post Office. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7.301.40.1 

8,518,204 

6,80.1,413 

8,923,5(58 

8.4.1:1,36.1 

7, P.>:4,098 
8.045,459 
P.2.*..1.8.19 
8,084,691 

8. :124.879 

1.972.098 
1,994.052 
1,80.1,773 
2,186.200 
2..160,971 
«,379,:il0 
y.M 6,310 
2.470,33.1 
2,0O8.rd2 

2,690.9.10 


302, S!W 
460, 464 
490.4110 
659.(570 

707.794 

7! 1.119)4 
86.MS13 
820, h9| 
§680.3, J 
088,100 


Marino, 
I’iluL dues, 
lie of Sturts, 
Ac.) 

Army, (.sale 
of stores, 
sUipiiagcs, 
diseiiarKO 
purchase 
niuncy. Ac.) 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

808.695 

198,890 

228, .'.4:1 

4.M.690 
088,08 4 
329.9.13 
.13:1,145 
11196,894 
11208.943 
11280, :)23 

73.1,6(57 

728.540 

7:i7.:i68 

7.59,112 

1.13.1.024 

,1,082,005 

1812.148 

944,420 

966,810 

1,011,0:49 

400,820 
2.311,128 
544.181 
1,189,(8)5 
1,3181,160 
1.57.1.107 
t0^ 1,185,(810 
841.571 

20:4,417 

295,500 

45.0. 12.807 
48,935,220 
42.122. EM 
48.034,414 
49.262.«!n 
DO.IKM.OHI 
51.1l.1,(Vlil 
50,116,215 
5il.2l9,4S9 

49.. 108.2a.1 


§ Tmnsfwrrcd to provincial BcrviccA, 
•• Included in luiiicoUuiicou'*. 


No. U.-Awoanl </ Ik several heads of expenditure in India and in England for eac^ of the nnderm enlionsd years^ 


YkAB8 E5PED 


SOtll April 


9Ut March 


1866 

jsnn 

is«;7 (11 months) 
1 S«)S 
IH6U 
1H7U 

1871 ... 

1M72 ... 

IS71 
1874 


Ucfimd'i. I 
cliurifcs of I 
collection of 
revenue, 
ns.stk’ttiiien(H 
miller Iren- ■ 
ll.'s, M-. , 


♦Inlcwit on 
debt niid on 
oblt(cntlullS. 


Ad min Mm- 


tiun, iticlnd- 

J,nw and 

iiig minor 

justice. 

departments. 



fi.O.Mi, 

7.617. 

H .'. i :.? 

n 2 - 10 . 

.8. .'.IS, 
H,ss7. 
P . l .'.. l . 


17(1 

,PM.i 

. r . i 7 

161 

766 

,s*il 

,n'U 

,HS7 

*.'6.4 

IJiO 


Ybakr bwhkd 


(■’ltd fur- 
louKh Mild 
iiliMenlee 
uiloWimeex. 


IVo\ iiieial 
8( rviee.s 


.10th April 


31 Mt March 


flR05 



[ 1860 .. 



flKil? (U moil Ills) . 



1 1868 



1 18(59 



' 1876 



, 1871 



1 187*2 



1 1873 . 

U8T4 


... 


08,020 
77.r.H7 
75».105 
pn.ion 
122. 161 
ITw.l'IS 
17 ft."'’.H 
171.620 
l.'.6.0,->'.» 
258, Pit 


.1161.611 
t7..'*H.’, 
_ 11,102 
,t76,s2l 
,711,271 
.(;7s,.V27 
.V.»s,681 
.H4'(.20.V 
l.lPO 
[6 i;',».P72 


£ * 

4.988, oil) 
5.128,242 
4,880.361 
6.7.12.7:.7 
5,654.08 4 
5,600.687 
t.Hpi.l (.1 
5,960,299 

5 857. 4.', 8 
5,7'<9.S21 

£ 

971.702 

I. 219.831 

J, 27I.‘>1 
i.*ii7.r>:47 
1,:o.M5.ii65 
l,4'9.iril 
1 . 573.668 
1 . 779 . 1:44 
1,893..S95 
1.898,017 

£ 

?,«64,424 

2,121,206 

2, *07.788 
2,.144.349 

2.8 45.1-47 
2 . 90 : 1 . 45 4 
2.906.106 
2,273.813 
2,2*22,175 
2,*266.I79 

Fnmino 

relief. 

Mlscclla- 1 

TK'OUS. 

Army. 

£ 

£ 

£ 


516,449 

1.8.772,230 



1(5.748.2 3) 


7(65.29 4 

15.82.'i.70l 

... 

732 21 1 

16.1(1.1.-06 


527.31 4 

10.2(;!i..58l 


• 712.':68 

16..H20,739 


71’-.»U8 

16 67 4.866 


:i68.V6.1 

15,678.112 


2TV720 

1.5.,VI1.612 

3,864,673 

nn),697 

15.228,429 


Marine. 

Ecidcsioa* 

tical. 

£ 

641. .*189 
f.33,;i67 
776,(5.".0 
1.695,174 

I, 146,6,10 
l.*29.i.ir*4 

750.770 

t571.lOO 

J. V.0.5,.166 
1528,333 

£ 

148.858 

154,886 

144.360 

158.767 

l(*k1..50() 

ir.1,683 

i.'.:i,r*44 

1.55911 

l.S‘2,330 

159,627 



Public 

Murks. 

RailwnvVH 

(urdinar.v), 

inelndiriK 

guuranU'cd 

interest. 

£ 

£ 

4.013,040 

2.109.990 

4.781.(425 

344,1*21 

5.0J.'>.444 

1.102.26 4 

r>.6‘.’2,8:».‘i 

1,798.837 

fi.J72.:43t 

2.(in.9KI 

f,.o;i4..’i6.*v 

1,856.770 

,8.945,067 

2,10'.'.6«4 

^2.450.786 

1.8.50..5-51 

■2..12.V241 

2,293.561 

2,357,041 

1.062,614 


Medical. 


Volilical 

Agencies. 


Hupcrannii- Loiwhyci* 
Intion. rotlrod, chance on re* 
and compos* I mittanccb to 
Nionate homo tna- 
allownnoos. | siiry. 


13.1.201 

274.889 

261.801 

. 1 . 12.110 

180,1111 

♦41,074 

62.1.486 

§174,867 

176,262 

180,51)0 


£ 

286,247 

251.:i92 

267.601 

277,164 

31U,K55 

♦O.’i.RO? 

862.1856 

: ilB,liO 

890.816 

800,209 


1,276.813 
906,499 
706.472 
1.160.O'9 
1 1.746.109 
1 ,. ' 112,6 in 
1,460,70.1 
1,46.1,471 
1,670.263 
1,522,909 


42.7W) 

84,661 

10 . 1 '.!'.!;) 

117.248 

IW . Mi ? 

2 o;Uii 

47-'.9V3 

S96.V*14 

705,1(0 

086,530 


•♦Extbaorpihart Wobkb. 
l ^ n ^ aUon . 


219.255 
468,849 
3,007.301 
7 H. 1.18 
981.8.14 
770,920 
1.198.682 


■ State Bombay ^ 

Hallways, special fund. 


594 

B6'2,3!»8 

10O.S7O 

449..173 

044,020 

1.413,049 

2,354.025 


882,613 

849,800 

491,883 


Total. 


45,H46.4I4 
4i». 10«.I'14 
44.0iy4)«4 
60.144.560 
68.467, Sd 
Bl.3Hi'.(t’6 

6I,ii08..166 

48,61 4.Dlt 
6 (', 018.386 
60,059.22!) 


• Iiieludinn: dll Idendi t" pi-epneiurH of Knvl India St-jek. , to piovineiai w^rviecs. 

, T,,.... n... 0... ..... cor...... .-..arg., prc.Vi„..s., «..u.rcu uuUo, or rabllo Warb,. 


HIT . T .: 7 .(iOiil 111 HUjiiHimenr in eiininu i 

TniiiKferrt'd to piovineiai w^rvlecs. 

-! - . 4 I U.. 


I tTansforrbd>6o tho Lo6» 


No. 21, — Toial value of the Imports and Reports (including Treasure) of 
’ British India hij Sea from and to Foreign Countries in each of the 
nmlvnnvnt toned gears. 


30th April 


3l8t M .irch 


Y'kaum kxdkd 


pKOS 

llHi-n 

IKd7 (11 montln) 

1‘'I1H 

IKMI 

1870 

1K71 

1K72 

Ib73 

1074 


Impoits. j 

lOxpiirts., 

£ 

A 

40,51 t.s;.') 

00,171,701 


fl7,tJ(»0,47u 

42.tJ76.lJ20 

4-4,291, 497 

47, td 1,167 

62,1 ill ,' 0 2 

61,14rt,()D0 

f)t.4u7,74M) 

.W,88 ■.327 

63,613,729 

88.^r»H,7V50 


43,('67,G(KI 

tV|,(101,94O 

a16.81 7.140 

50,690,671 

^18,380,143 

68,871.649 


Total. 
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Ho. 25.^ Valve (\f the Principal and other articlee of Merchandise^ and of Treasure^ imported into British India by Sea from 

Foreign Countries in each of the unilermcniioned years. 


m- 

Years ended SOth April 



Ykars rrprd 3I6T March 

• 




PEIirClFAL Abtiolxs. 

18C5. 

1866. 

1867 

(Utnontha) 

1863. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Pruictpal Aniiri.KB 


£ 

1 

e 

£ 

• £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


AErAmtnnyUto”' MiHlar.v ’Stores 

634.895 

610,3.32 

387,4,31 

5.39.417 

497.801 

4.31.230 

433.098 

499.571 

601 .‘2.38 

578,‘,'*.'o 

Apimrcl. 

R54.7 49 

480, 0.37 

82.918 

91,470 

84,)U4 

90.85*' 

7 1.1517 

03,7.39 

100.S50 

76..‘12U 

.4ri9M, Aintiiiinition. and Military Stores. 
IldoKs, i*!(|w>r, and Stntionury. 

Hook*. I’aper, and Rtntionery 

3V’.:il9 

.376.881 

288. 1 M) 

4:J0,978 

447,8.31 

41 1.912 

422,11.3 

413.1(4 

427.985 

47 4.514 

M and Poke 

Ciilt'ii, Manufkoturce of 

667,612 

466,865 

512.12:1 

H.%:i,08| 

71.3.803 

514.477 

407.090 

5I4 7‘J4 

497.942 

710.9*20 

Cdiil mid ( 'oko. 

13.227..’tf.-» 

13,810.338 

16.(t'.Hl,8(l6 

17.698.267 

1S..8.32.4<1 

16,271.216 

19,(144.869 

17.481.887 

17.2 (1,2 48 

17,78 1...J.3 

(' Ot'iti, MntKifdcturcB of. 


7;».777 

72.039 

♦I t.3.()25 

•2.34,56.1 

♦222.716 

•2IU.I07 

•2.‘19,984 

•2.36,1*24 

♦.'115.2.34 

271.885 

|)CIU*8. 

Kifra, Nuts, anii Vegetables 

6.6, 6.(6 

64.271 

in.rmi 

124.766 

94,298 

1 11.199 

141,107 

iL'I.riO 

1''7.4I9 

1 19.8 18 

Il\C8. 

S66.876 

392,4)6 

22t.2.76 

.304.928 

227.29_* 

3 15. 4 ',3 

371.014 

312.221 

*2M.7 18 

315,98(1 

Kniiix, Nuts, and Vegetables. 

(dai'urard t 

811,4611 

506, Mi8 

177.724 

2;)(t.289 

271.100 

::ii.H.08ii 

276,8.'.:. 

•249.121 

*.'97.2:i6 

.3.33,3(4 

(fliisswnio. t 


67.7SI 

6.3.971 

40.828 

7.1,08.3 

78.617 

99,817 

94,154 

191.911 

192,7:13 

111. >91 

< hllllM. 


8:1.(119 

87.071 

51.869 

28.805 

62.232 

77.200 

68.345 

8.1.915 

61.91*8 

71 I. 7 ..I) 

llorsi'H. 

jflwrilery and Precious Btonos 

482.292 

062,996 

33.3.008 

244.686 

2.31.9.32 

261.808 

176.937 

210,12.3 

‘22l.:J2l 

171.4.38 

J. \v**lli‘r.v and Procioua SUmos. 

Ila/'hinery 

6.54.166 

586.182 

6111.: tn 

l.0.):.H6l 

79.3.183 

5.3.3.74*2 

417.541 

403.8:14 

617.:ii0 

1.092.317 

M iclmuTy. 

Mult Liquors .. 

Molah, manufactured and unmiiniirar- 

471,917 

528,480 

5.'i2.02 1 

4:15.770 

381,773 

4i;i.;.2o 

HI 1.086 

H0.«,3UI 

m 

3:17.910 

M'llt {.(((KOIM. 

MtO^h, iiiiindf'U'ldrt'd nnd iinmnnufnctu 

' tiircd, oast or wrought, and uiiwrought 

8,766.9.83 

3,643.2.34 

2..W.4*'7 

.1,939.1.36 

8,839.6.31 

3..370.128 

2,713..390 

2, .390.775 

1,802,621 

1.7.38..507 

0 ( 1 . i'.ihI III* wioiu’lit, and luiwrijiigbl. 

Faints and Colours 

184,8 4.'» 

96.802 

7(1.2ii:l 

17i).Ol3 

175,64.1 

169.90*2 

103..3CI4 

l*js,:;9,3 

1 48. 18*2 

118,993 } rnlllts iTikI 1 oloiirn. 

perfumory 

4U.278 

.32,117 

20.28M 

63.1.38 

.30.624 

3 4. .38(1 

31.912 

31,0.12 

4().’2S0 

33. 189 

ri'i 1 (iiii< ry. 

port’olaiM and Unrtbonwnro 

9:t.2.*.6 

9l.:i(k8 

(‘.2 »S8 

71.152 

84.(192 

9:i..*1.31 

74.829 

68,611 

99.313 

lIll.'OH 

h.roolmii nnd Knrthonwarc. 

Pnivldons and Oiliuan’a Riot cs 

U18.760 

286,567 

296,11:'. 

3.51.432 

837.619 

311.18(1 

.30.3,3*29 

30*2.118 

1 3 : 1 * 2 , *2 11 

3:(0..'.3-2 

isimii Mild Oiliuitu's Stores. 

Uiilway Materials 

68:.,6;i2 

1,48.3, 9 '9 

2,991.117 

2,l4U.966 

1,. 591. 8 13 

1.217,'Vll 

1.160.(168 

51 .1.2 46 

.327. 166 

4';8.8l7 

Uiiilwiiy Miituriuls. 

Halt 

.341,867 

265. ’R'.I ' 

350,114 

677.473 

729,270 

7.30,995 

71.3.892 

913.915 

8 * 28 , 79:1 

M:n..s;,4 

S.ill. 

Hilk, Raw 

329,816 

1 Ml.AlO ' 

4J.3.K00 

560,58,3 

7.30,934 

991,117 

8<.i:i..30 1 

031. .',0.3 

6.39. 180 

786,91 4 

Silk, Raw, 

Hllk, inanufoolures of 

443,949 

1 8.'j7.8HO 

41.VI70 ! 

423,698 

486.518 

4(95,39 5 

4*25,5*27 

489.918 

560,646 

698,374 

Silk, MaiiufacturcH of. 

Hnlcits 

197.1 sit 

1 187.189 

27M.i;ir. 

4-*.*..i67 

280.7.56 

297.381 

2*2*2.170 

291.7 44 

216,381 

1.39.-, 62 

Sinci'H. • 

spirits , ... «... 

.324.862 

i 416,692 

388.1*2:) 

4.35.174 

549,810 

564.:i7N 

38.'i.»90 

560. 485 

558,88 4 

4x8 . .',97 

S|iirila 

Hiigar and Saccharine Mi44^ 

Tea 

Tobacco, and arlicloi used In Ihs con- 

.318.627 

1 5(k3.805 

btl 817 

5.36,884 

653.611 

715.333 

5.35. S9l 

709.779 

44*M16 

5.18,978 

Si6;iu* and Sncriiurtno Matter. 

126,744 

186.310 

lai,.*)!'? 1 

263,364 

201,087 

166,522 

111,0.3.3 

202,51.1 

24(:..376 

18*2,859 

T**»i 

T'lhaoc'i. nii'l articles used in the co 

auiiiptiniiof 

164.167 

i 76.009 

89.<’810 

80.865 

101,119 

77.282 

75.432 

D6.043 

78.075 

78,491 

hlliiipl lull uf. 

UnihrellaM . 

60.714 

65,89.3 

64.196 

1.'.J.985 

in. .5 11 

87.1; 4 

80.771 

1*24 1.30 

i:t4.8io 

tHl.216 

I'liilncllii'*. 

W(kn 1. and ManiifnctureB of 

7H.67a 

1(2,641 

69,997 

5*1,066 

02,645 

59,(145 

.35.055 

9.3.6 41 

55,3.33 

51,t36 

WikmI. mid Manufactures of. 

WIni’fl 

4<i2..39 1 

474..344 

4'Wt.ir>3 

470.406 

57 4.040 

648.;|29 

4(1.918 

49.3.7 '3 ! 

M 1.864 

476.190 

W llll'H. 

Mannftoduios of I 

867.831 

583,182 

576. 481 

691.967 

764,173 

596.713 

68‘i.:i:ill 

51-4 194 1 

1 719.5'»9 

6(5.8,911 

M oul. Maniif’wturos of. 

All other Articles t 

2,3*^3.602 1 

2,202,064 

l..Vi2,7l6 

1.6-.:i.245 

1,690.660 

2,121,812 

1,597.089 

; 1.. 37.3.897 

1 

j 2.39-1.7H9 

2,392,890 

All other Ailielca. t 

Total value of ilercliandiso 

1 

28,1.MI.92.3 ’ 

29..609.228 

29.o:t8.7l6 1 

;t.3.7(l’..783 

35.090.1 42 

3».027..32O 

31. 11. 3.906 

1 ~ 

13.083.747 

‘ S1.'.M0.50I 

3'2..39't.0(('J 

'rulnl valuuuf Morchaudiso. 

Tieasuro 

21.363,362 ! 

1 

26.537.301 

13.2.10,905 ( 

i 

11,775.374 

l_ , 

16,15.3.9.34 

13,954,897 

6.444,‘(2:t 

j 11. .373.8 13 

1 

4,556,58*» 

5.792, 53.1 

Tn'iiHiiic. 

Total Herohtiidiee and Treasure ... 

49.514^275 1 

56.156.629 

42,275,620 | 

1 

47,481,167 

61,146,006 

40,882,3*27 

38,868,7*20 

i 

1 4;,657,.360 

1 

35.817,1 46 

38,38(5,1 4*2 

Totid McribaiidiHO and Trosaure. 


• inoludiiif modloinoi. t Including Uottios m\d boad*. t Inuludmg (.tovtii mnnii siu v» ot all klmls. 


No. 26. 
♦ 


Quantities (so fur as can he ascertained) of the Principal Articles imported into British Li lia hy Sea from Foreijn Coontna 

in each of the undermentioned years. 


TBAIIR RKUKD 

80th April. 


Tbaes erukp 3 Ut .March. 


Peivcipal Aitioleb. 


Hoal 

Coko 

Oorki 

Uotlan, Bew 


' Cotton Plooo-OoodB -I 


Colton Thread 


^’tton TwkE .• 

ManQ-rpi^-Goodi 
I facturea irf iTbrond 

ICO 

I L«iuoriij£l!rita!!.‘ ;;; 

I kWtnoannd Tiiqueurs 

Coat and fcSwJop 
butiSpoltor ... 

“»t Manufac-lTln 

, Lead 

fmi iQulckailTer 

v: 

*'lk. HanuflM^tqrBB of ... i 

•gpfcca ^ 

wjtr and'Sacchiirino'Matlop 

Witfi] * ••• 


I 

...{ 


W 

^‘•pl.ManulaotttrBiof 


i 


0«re. 

0^8 

Ih. 

Yard* 

Pair* 

riocea 

Dokoiu 

ID. 

lb. 

Yards 

Jb. 

Cwt. 

OallutiB 


Cwt. 

i. 


lb. 

Cwt. 

n>. 

Yards 

Dosens 

No. 

Owt. 


fardi 

tpaira 

No. 

PieoBf 

Clroif 



• 

1805. 

1566. 

1867 

(11 inouths.) 

1808. 

18C0. 

1870. 

1871, 

1872. 




7.372.364 

6,664,.373 

0,318,695 

6.387.9:18 

7,i'l9,295 

J 4,859,700 '■ 

4,566,350 

6,163,666 1 

:i.34.'.’6l 

824,169 

4*2I.7(W 

;i3r,.6s5 

2*2 4. 498 

• 

0 

• 

127.H7k 

101.924 

161.H*2> 

Hh,9*21 

106,691 

]0..16H,640 

11.160,704 

0 

3,59.5.783 

.3.453.M7 

4,772.910 

3.5.59 , 979 

2.*2.33,*i78 

• 

• 

* 

067,917.249 

967,81'2,9‘>0 

919,6:16.793 

1,079.942.56:4 

1 . 011 . 1 41.747 

• 

* 

■ 

4,23H.Hh3 

6,285.3,30 

0,602,.56'2 

8,678.383 

J9,M7.'>.887 

• 

0 

• 

1 4,0.38 

110 

17, * 2:15 

K6.369 

2,298 

• 

0 

0 

61«J,U10 

1,106.7:10 

735.909 

388,208 

731,080 

• 

0 

0 


20.3, 'J80 




« 

• 

0 

397,813 

864,160 

3rd .V Ml 

39 : 4.-477 

474.271 

• 

• 

0 

67.9(d 

19.(146 

16.593 

04,317 

• 6*2.914 

17,901,925 

16,802.073 

20,OJ7,3U 

26.3*21,4.37 

28.077.60*2 

.31,097.198 

89.093.582 

28.379,619 

* 


• 

1,:112.9I5 

1.01H,.354 

742.978 

l,3H7,Hll 

1,210,924 

• 

0 

• 

32,995 

27.854 

25,728 

2-4.MHI 

9,214 

• 

102,900 

2'26.100 

1KH,6H4 

2*24.980 

8.'.H.100 

24.5,747 

276.9:46 

S.98H,232 

8,11. 3.9-21 

2 . 75 : 1 .“ 47 

2.26S.‘298 

1,810,166 

1,898.702 

1,642.1:41 

1,409,877 

414..384 

.898,367 

557.3 4*2 

091,619 

804.7*27 

H41.975 

019,485 

678,)K)S 

446,016 

5U'2,739 

47]!.94l 

n:(9.94*2 

(M.5,545 

646.023 

490.835 

567,737 

• 

• 

0 

1,796,615 

1,8(15,490 

1,708.3.55 

1,023,307 

1,018, *271 

• 

0 

0 

275.3:10 

259,788 

815,975 

220,242 

144,744 

• 

0 

0 

lW),.-,4,3 

170.014 

129.942 

109,H6'4 

110,297 

• 

0 

0 

17.'W 

23,597 

29.7AS 

26,649 

2*2, .38.3 

• 

0 

• 

1 : 1.545 

83.081 

.8.3,601 

20.4.31 

22,690 

* 

0 

« 

823.820 

880.745 

147.608 

141.151 

853.398 


3.724,656 

8,241,714 

4 .VHI 5.722 

D, 8:1 1.3 18 

6,45(^355 

4,662,207 

0,136.775 

1,279,778 

1,461,822 

1,401, 6»f 

1,627,9VM1 

1.059,951 

2.016.726 

2,338,854 

1,709.501 


• 

• 

1,693,786 

1,628.5.39 

«,7n,(y76 

8.054,688 

4 , 722 . 5:47 

* 

• 

• 

84^474 

260,208 

87.030 

1,5 kO 

6,.340 

a 

• 1 


898 

1.008 

1,(M» 

610 

7.37 

110,289 

88.306 

818.618 • 

403,007 

800.730 

819.618 

267.812 

884,761 

218,837 

807.068 

420,030 

434.300 

^ 625.085 

573.134 

440.084 

663,669 

1.77M1S 

8,606,201 

1.071.407 

I.686.H40 

8.0'20,0r>4 

1,068.567 

1.140,612 

2,036,120 

11491,776 

8,060,108 

1,098,881 

], 630.810 

' l.no ,«08 

1,670,957 

1,720,415 

1,611,411 



• 

8 , 120 . 00.4 

5.004,138 

4^886.887 

6.180,246 

4^456,140 

• 

« 

• 

88.648 

.. 86,446 

2.3,330 

25.828 

86.708 


« 

• 

8.818 

6,470 

A398 

1,681 

1.048 

• 

• 

0 

8.823 

1,316 

766 

2,689 

817 

» 

a 

0 

B8U61 

310,364 

417.201 

619,177 

. 470336 


1S7.3. 


0,?n.^,210 7,0'^Mni 

UHT-ri.Vi 1 II.'I.VM! 

1:>7.‘»H7 i ss.'.MMi 


.’J.V.’-.i.SPO 

V7*! 

2:t,M»7 

8ir>,*j:oo 


mi.tirj I 

.iTlMUtl 

m.oiHi 

zn.soo 

i:w,v.i(i 

7*J.S,6tK) 
Ml;'. h:U 

Lnt.IMVi 
16.2W , 

^30,010 

X».6t» 

4.700 

8.005 

t74,(KiO 

RV2.4a4l 

465.761 

788,884 

872.570 

29,100 

6 V0 

100 

889,741 


l.flit.bw 

yn.on.ti-'iii 


3(W,S1'.I 

Hs.Stt 

2 .oi:i wi.! 

.'{I.02M 

sy.%,100 

61.VU3 

8o;t,ooi) 

(511.0.17 

41,040 

30,828 

s,Mr.o 

14.i.05!7 

6,r.N4.9lt 

2,262,758 

5,410.64(1 

0.2)7 

462 

28.1,474 

485,570 

1,828.571 

1,264,900 

6,008.538 

87.777 

1.5V4 

8,161 

402,500 


I’l/IXCirAL Articlk* 


Cwt. r<«Rl. 

('..ko. 

k«, 

m. CoUun, Raw. 

Vnrdi ■] 

I'lilM I 

I'lcc.H }-(\)tlon Pioon-(ifKi<N 
Dt y.viiH I 
ll>. J 

(in,., } 

„ (’nttoji T«i»t. 

Yiii'tls, I'iHT-fitioda . ) Fli'*!, MhHu* 

Ui*t. Thread ) faeLuiea <»f. 

<’wt. Ir,'. 

Oullotis Mall T 

„ So riH .. >Liqui«rf. 

„ Winu and LiqnotirM 1 
Cwt. In, II 


Copii 
Kiv II 


|)cr 


QuifksIlviTj 
KnI 


Metals, Caat and 
Wruualit, hut 
not Manufac- 
tured. 


H^nU 
Hilk, Haw. 


Mntmfacturcs of. 


Kiv ftcr 
.. Tin 
„ Lend 
lb. 

(?wt. 
lb. 

Yards 
Doxuna 
No. 

Cwt. Rfiioea. 

„ Huarur and Hacoharino Matter. 

Ih. Ti-ii. 

„ Wool, Haw. 

Yards 'I 
Pairs j 

No. f Wool. Manufactures of. 

Plcrea J 


jsilk. 


Gross 


* Not itatBd for these jeart. 
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No. 29.— Value of the Principal and other Articlea of Indian Produce and Manufacture^ of Foreign Mcrchandiaei and of Treaoure eaported 
from British India by Sea to Foreign Cixuntriea in each qf the undermentioned years. 


YkATW 
mil ArttJL. 


Tubs irdid SIbt Mabch. 




1866. 

1866. 

1807. 

(11 months. 

18C8. 

1 1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. « 

0 

£ 

£ 

Coir Yam and Bopo . 


07.53.1 

07.905 

87.403 

60,790 

140.400 

151,401 

02.751 

110,601 

167.018 

168,371 

Coffee 


801,908 

785,102 

80AS21 

761,346 

1,121,0.12 

870,189 

809.701 

1,380.410 

1,146,219 

1,495,658 

Cotton, Raw 


87,673,637 

36,587.380 

16,478,004 

20,092,670 

20,140,826 

10,079.183 

19,460,809 

21,272.430 

1101^,108 

13,216,125 

(X;tton, Manufu’turcs of ... 


1,043,000 

1,732,133 

1.157.8S8 

1,484,077 

1,380,821 

1,298,757 

1,410.013 

1,191,083 

1.417.662 

1,695.870 

Drugs and Modicinea 


101,043 

00,008 

81,182 

85.000 

40,184 

47,278 

48,614 

75,828 

80,118 

68,800 

Dyoa ((!xc<‘pt Lac) 


1.910,495 

1,0.58,803 

1,928.082 

1,922,272 

8,080,801 

3,842.086 

8,404,601 

.1.056,809 

3,692,329 

8.724,681 

drains and Pulse 


5,950,408 

6,247,018 

8.068,700 

.1.001.225 

4.574,708 

8.221.464 

4,468,093 

4.865.748 

6.031,412 

6.548,840 

Gums 


31,517 

40.765 

22.524 

18,633 

27.1« 

29.340 

80,887 

80.165 

43,081 

27,099 

Hemp, and ManiifActiiros of 

• 

••• 

123.10)1 

73,378 

21,004 

17,062 

84.860 

62.509 

74,824 

60,054 

70,870 

71,218 

Hides and Hkins 


726.230 

000.803 

659,842 

088,233 

1.252,808 

1,001,330 

2,020,810 

2,525.860 

2.921.410 

2,018,219 

Uorus ... ••. 


81,805 

84,017 

89.660 

48.024 

65.051 

74.054 

01,058 

06.32.1 

04,094 

02,398 

Irory, and Manufaciurea cf 


77,217 

93.403 

85,008 

64.575 

122,520 

108.280 

77,007 

01,918 

104,869 

127.404 

Jewellery ami Prei loua Stonea 


40,104 

8U88 

78,660 

88,035 

27,128 

20.400 

85,203 

48,115 

66.460 

92.012 

Jnto, and Manufnetunss of . 


1.410.702 

1,083.622 

1.040.876 

1,000,665 

2.077.203 

2,186,890 

2,019,077 

4.299.767 

4.830.769 

8.636,808 

Lao 


297,304 

805,878 

101.800 

188,694 

227,170 

263,800 

100,825 

878,945 

203,680 

267.668 

Oils 


217,730 

133.860 

07,081 

218,931 

380.081 

325,0.10 

177,222 

414,918 

886.021 

261,641 

Opium 


0,011.604 

11,122,740 

10,481.708 

12,830,700 

10.095.064 

11,093, .130 

10,783.803 

18.366,828 

11,420.280 

11,841,857 

Saltpetre 


543,389 

605,850 

297.718 

266,801 

810,758 

894.870 

440,554 

897,861 

686,814 

464.974 

Seeds 


1,012.433 

1,750.197 

1.787,000 

2.160,572 

1,004,888 

2,308,942 

3,628,305 

2,728,127 

1,608.241 

2,361,418 

Silk, lUw 


1,105.001 

745,882 

811.708 

1,663,220 

1,802.381 

1,501,512 

1,351,840 

1,130.709 

1,805,487 

1.225,699 

Bilk, Manufaoturea of 



100,612 

88.829 

98.147 

97.844 

14.1.784 

142,002 

160,425 

164,885 

199,804 

289.865 

Spices 


146.105 

103,008 

121.080 

100,847 

185,482 

174.636 

204.385 

&0iS18 

171,041 

237,762 

Sugar and Sacebanno Matter 


765,110 

.101,302 

152.773 

128.70.1 

410.974 

827,305 

205.070 

847.638 

548,898 

281.748 

Tra 


301,022 

309.809 

378,120 

720.714 

983.757 

1,080,515 

1,139,703 

1.488.186 

1,690,026 

1,754.618 

Tobacco 


81,008 

62.722 

5A29.1 

04.1S7 

47.358 

C0.U80 

68,074 

80,042 

137,889 

108.462 

Wood, and Manufactures of 


43O.7C0 

800.52.1 

1.15.3HI 

12N.178. 

2S0.045 

150.12.1 

260.494 

826,030 

880.019 

416,004 

Wool. Baw 


1.151,002 

871. .11 4 

712,710 

Oil, .590 

04).S(I3 

472,014 

670,647 

006,698 

801,626 

006,832 

\VcK)l, Manufaclurca of 


861,407 

290.116 

269.185 

320.313 

.10A357 

256,395 

148,704 

10M07 

338.685 

229,602 

.411 other Articlea 


M(i2.707 

824.71*3 

010.020 

820,1 SO 

1,034,802 

1,070,011 

1.007.146 

1,117,660 

1.490.787 

1,315,490 

Total of all McrchHiidiao 

(••8,027,010 

05,191,123 

41,g50.y94 

59.874,1156 

63,002.105 

52.471.370 

66,331.823 

03.186,847 

55,227.495 

64,900,778 

Vis Indian Produce or Manufacture 

06,700,415 

02.0H-4,453 

40,773.9.19 

49,590,604 

ei.670.232 

00,679,646 

58,551.081 

61.607.210 

68,440,883 

63,114,419 

Foreign SlnrchamliMu 


2,2.10,571 

2.S(I0,071 

1,080.0.15 

1.277.392 

1.385,033 

1,791,8.11 

1.780,144 

1,488.032 

1,787, 112 

1,840,869 

Treasure 


1,141.775 

2.i0r».:i.’i2 

2. HI. 501 j 

1.571.940 1 

1, •(05, 580 

1,042,353 1 

2,220,766 

1.470.093 

1,298,079 

1.911071 

TOlAL AlKliCnAirniSB AM) TltBABl BG 

00,471.701 j 

(;7.(..'iil,476 j 

44,291,497 j 

52,-44«l,oo2 j 

51.457.745 

63,513,729 j 

67.562,590 

04.(W 1,940* ' 

66.525,574 

50,874.849 


Pbivoip. 


■jfu 


[om XxroBTu 


Coir Ybtd lad Eopo. 

Goff(«. 

Cottou, Baw. 

Cotton. Manuftetaret of. 
iirugii And Modieines. 

Djea (except Lao). 

Oraina and Pulae. 

Gunia. 

ilomp, and Manufaotorea of. 

Hidoa and Sklna. 

Uoma. 

IV017. and Mannfictorea of. 

Jewellery and Preoioua Stonea. 

Jtttcr and Manuteokurea ol. 

Lao. 

Oila. 

Opium. 

Baltpetro. 

Seoda. 

Silk. Baw. 

Bilk, ManafketnrM ot 
Spicoa. 

Sugar and Baaebarlna Haller. 

Tea. 

Tobacco. 

Wood, and Manotaelniee of. 

Wool, Eaw. 

Wool, Manufkcturoa of* 

All other Articlea. 

Total of all Mareliandiaa. 

Yia. Indian Produce or Hy uftwiart. 
Foreign Merobandiae. 

Treaaure. 

Total MBBCHABDxaa avn TiBAavua 


No. 30. -^Quantifies {so far 


" "" *'■ 0 / the Principal Articles of Indian Produce and Manufacture, and of Foreign MmkatU^t, 

exported jroM Itntish India to lorenjn Cunntries in each of the undermentioned gears. 


PBiariPAL ARTICI.E9 
Kll’OBTBU. 


Y RAUa FTf PIT) SOTJI Al'lllL. 


YkAR 9 IFliRD SlsT MaBOU. 


18(16. 


18C6. 


CulToo Hi. 

Coir Cwt 

Cotton, Baw lb. 

Cutch and Gambler ... Cwt. 

/‘Riro 

Oraina ...{Wheat 

Cotbor Sorta... ,. 

Hotnp, Baw 

Hidra uid Bkina No. 

Indigo Cwk. 

Jute, llaw 

Jute, Manufkcturoa of | jpi^ea 
Lac, Bholl, Stick, Ac. ... Owt. 

Lao-dyo 

Oila, Vegetable (not ca* 
neutial) Galna. 

OpiAn Oheata 

SaUaotre ... Cwt 

Hcoua 

Silk. Raw lb. 

SpidMi 

Su^ar^and fiacoharinej 

Tea ... lb. 

Tunk Timber Trna 

Wool. Raw tt. 


32.387,880 

06,fl0e 

026,052.870 

« 

18,050,080 
Qrs. 68.619 
Qra. 23(1.001 
122,180 

« 

87,010 

2.100,677 

6,006,629 

• 

72,542 

2,690,111 

H4IRS 
404,847 
Qra. 601.004 
].58t,3il 
12,163.170 
477,099 
0,767,450 
23,452,089 


34 . 700,707 

13rt,V93 

803.160.424 

« 

18,020,280 
Qrs. 49,889 
Qra. 212,0.5(5 
1U8.S06 

• 

85,762 

2,354,910 

12,1^.195 

' 73,061" 

1,707.074 

88.430 
483,080 
<in. 700.646 
1.446,153 
14J)70.073 
423.641 


21,<J 10,048 


1 

1S07 

(11 UUilltlls) 

1808. 

1869. 

17.0192,00 

83.189,134 

47.798.773 

120.995 

Oll.TiKl 

210.4(0 

425.508,892 

C11O.50.0U) 

697.030,790 

« 

H6.317 

173.»:.0 

1?,(;54,100 

12.267.224 

16,051,211 

• 

2W.;iH.5 

27.5.4SI 


440.759 

305.800 

20.035 

11.682 

20.180 

9,000.404 

0,487,404 

11,101089 

81504 

H0.IO2 

99.2(81 

1.701.321 

2,057,412 

3,808,048 

• 

7.098,518 

6,6.10.219 

a 

89.1,830 

288.SH9 

49.010 

45,5.14 

86.810 

a 

12,004 

17,748 

728,808 

1,808,790 

9,676,779 

71865 

87,180 

74^35 

866,090 

829.986 

1 697,019 

4,287,984 

1 4.108,642 

1 8,961541 

2,146,864 

£.220.201 

21468,987 

a 

a 

17,881128 

221,006 

fCwts. 98,187) 
c Bfurs 1^45 ) 

469,061 

• 

7,811.429 

U,480,£18 

• 

16,682 

1. 40^ 

19,990,173 

\6.B80,576 

20,898,684 


1870. 


80.081,00.3 
171,0*.!7 
654,8:ii..’'.2*i 
177, ?04 
10,2MlM03 

.832, 4U» 
fil.OOS 
18.076.907 
9!(,US3 
3,301.862 
. 0,441.8O;t 

164,666 
59,116 
10,667 

2.160,084 

88,083 

409,110 

A870,7At 

2,691.701 

19,851,800 

385,038 

12 , 754.022 

10,831 

18,827.830 


1871. 


1872. 


1878. 


83,459.420 

](Ki.204 

677.000,701 

170.041 

16.792,022 

284,622 

295.791 

00,219 

10.500.160 

1()3,lH4 

8,7jft.(J8,‘5 

6.382.554 

37N.570 

43,690 

12,600 

1.16.1.166 

86..6II1 
482,040 
8,737,074 
2.289. CiO 
21,810.384 
846.800 
18,282,252 
82.032 
19.182,888 


60,817,168 

128,964 

800,246,087 

)68,6H2 

10,900.890 
087, W)9 
820,895 
6.1,705 
20.04:<.959 
115,414 
0,181,813 
5.ll2.4il 
152,191 
68,808 
I7.4i7 

2.783.102 

08,864 

432,210 

6.124.706 

1.987.807 

82.279,296 

410^202 

17,400,188 

42.460 

24.260,004 


42,909,820 

181.460 

404,214.447 

278,005 

22,07.1,797 

894,010 

011,653 

05.082 

2,298.902 

115.312 

7,080.912 

0,105,275 

04,347 

60,837 

10,607 

8,286.007 

82,900 

618,988 

8,770.2tt 

2,3780189 

1O,10O;8OO 

071/100 

17,920,480 


1874 


Phhoxfal AiTiotis BgroifMo 


41.010,400 

102,670 

604,006.020 

104,622 

10,805,184 

1.755.964 

710,419 

67,020 

10.205,552 

115,980 

0.127,279 

6.694.094 

11,008 

65,890 

0,902 

1/178,007 

68.720 

401,107 

4488,270 

4802,280 

mjan 

887,466 

t0,44BM 

81,124 

20,081,108 


li 


B. Coffao. • 

Owt. Coir. 

B. Colloii, Raw. 

Owl. Outoh and Oasblar, 

Bice ...> 

H Wheat ... f Oraina. 

., Other Berta / 

fa gr<ix,S3iw 

Iwt. Indigo. 

Jute, Baw. 

I JuMi, Manuftioluret at 
Owt. Shell illek. AC. 

,. Lao*dye. 

Galua. OiUb VaBaOaWa (“o* ^ 
tlal.) 

Oheiti. Opium. 

Owt •^wlre. 

£ liUi.'Baw. 

.dWl SSSS-mtrnmlnnee* 

B. Wool Baw. 


• Not atatad for Iheae Jiara. 
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BRITISH TRADE IN 1876. 

^ 

Tu It following analyiii of the London Board of Trade during the past year 
jper Messrs. J. Berger, Science & Co.) will be found interesting 

iMPOKTS INTO TMK Unitei) KtNaDoM. — An analysis of the Board of Trado 
foturu eiUibits the fact— as was the ease in 1873— t>at an improvement in the 
k-alue of imported items bas taken place in articles of food or luxifry, while raw or 
unmanufactured articles show aa a rule a considerable deficit. Thus wliile the 
luiprovement in the value of tea imported may be eMtimated at about 2.1 millions, 
;be decrease in the imported value of cotton amount to nearly 6 millions. A 
Iccrease has taken place in hides, raw silk, tallow, and wood, and an incroaHo is 
» bo noticed in coffee, dried fruits, sugar, spirits, and spices. The incrense in the 
lousuuiption of foods and stimulants may be explained perhaps by the circum- 
stance that while the remuneration of skilled labour haa been on the decrease all 
Iho year, that of the agricultural and comparatively unskilled has been increased, 
^nd the one has doubtless compensated for the oilier ; and on the other hand the 
Uall increase in the value of our imports for the eleven inontlis ending November 
Both can only bo satisfactorily explained by the general depression in all brauche.s 
of industry. 


Exports prom thr United Kinodom. — We havfe hitherto been enabled to 
urn our attention to the state of the exports with more or less certainty of Gliding 
omc compensation for any shortcomings of the other branches of our trade and 
commerce, but in this instance wo are doomed to disapjKdntment. .\s each 
luccceding month has pa.s.sed by, the unfavourable balance has increased. For the 
joarlier months of the year the explsnation < f dimiuishod prices w us quite sufficient 
to account for this, but from September it was evident that a decrease in bulk as 
noil as price had sot in in some of our principal staples. Thus cotton picce- 
guods fell off 10 per cent., jute manufactures 18 per cent., woollen yarns 20 per 
r(»nt., and woollen cloth 7 per cent. Besides these, there are scattered through 
the returns a considerable number of articles of export, which distinetly show that 
the reaction reached bulk as well as price;. and this, with hut slight variation, has 
been the position of affairs until the close of the year. Iron and .steel, linen good.s 
and cotton yarns, stand out almost alone amongst the leading articles of export in 
equal or increased quantities. lu not a few instances where there is a decline on 
1S71, there is an advance in 1878; and though quantity has certainly been largely 
increased by the power of production, which arosi* as an effect of (be late high 
prices, the values are much loss this year than the previous two : and it therefore 
follows that the chief relapse, taking trade genenilly, i.s to be found in prices 
rjiihiT than quantity. That there should be a e -nspicuous fulling off in the latter 
little more than could be expected from the absence of speculative business. 

The depression which has resulted in a deGciency of 15 millions in the exports 
lias bcon principally caused by the weakness of a few of our principal staples, and 
snot the result of a general stagnation affecting more or less all hranehes of 
trade; so that our attention is principally drawn towanls those branches which 
have Buffered most, foremost of which is iron. It is (dear from the stalisHcs 
given under metals that the iron trade is passing through one of those crises to 
which all trades are proverbially supposed to be subjected, and the jiroKent one 
has bocu undoubtedly severe, but we arc sanguine from the indications nolieeablo 
that the worst is now over. Coal i.s the next most severe sufferer, and being 
intimately connected with'iron, itmuBtl)0 supposed to share in its vicissitudes ; 
but t ) this must als(^be added the Jopressioii experienced by it as a conlinuous 
result of the reaction from the late high prices. The decrease, in the export of 
r 'lion goods and other items can only be attributed to the general »lu<-kness of 
trade prevalent in other countries. To sum up, we do not think the present year 
will bu one of great aotivity ill any department of trado or commerco ; neither do 
We posKOHs any data that would lead us to suppose that prices will display auy 
liirong upward tendency . — Daily Recordert Zrd January 1870. 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OP TRADE IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM DURING 1876. 

^ 

SUGAR. . . 

lixssRa. Soon, Simpson, and Wallis, writing, state that early in the year 
heavy suppiios were brought forward, consisting chiefly of brown Kast India and 
^7*tallixed, contributed to impart a dull and depressed tone. The market con- 
huued inactive till nearly the Baster, holidays, when an advance of 6<f. to Ir. per 
in the priee of Fofoign Loares induced buyers to operate more freely ; and in 


April the expansion of trade became more developed, owring to a further rise in 
prices by the continental makers, an improvement in lltc demand for homo rcGned 
and an inadequate supply of the raw malnrial, thus causing the market to recover 
about per cwt. on all qualities. With more liberal arrivals of West India 
during the month of May, and the desire shoivn by iiiiport^'rs, in the face of tho 
prospects of largo crops, to effe(;t early sales, tho market assumed a much quieter 
appearance, and the iiilvunlago secured by the sellers in the previous month was 
gradually relinquished, all descriptions, more or less, jmrtieiputiiig in the decline. 
In the early part of June, with an ample Hup]»ly and the promise of a good fruit 
season, transaetions were on a roniparntively liberal scale, and prices thnmghout 
Were fairly nmiiitained, a large projmrlion of the cargoes arriving off coast being 
taken for the eontiiieiit, and thus affording etnisidorahle relief to the market ; hut 
the cxpectation.s which had been entertained that stuno favourable alterations 
Would be made with refereiico to the boiinties eni<*yed by the French reUners not 
been fultllled, and the qne.slion furtlier postjmned to the 1st March next, thus 
keeping our home manul'aetures in a prolonged (lis.'idvnnt.'igeous position, exercised 
a depressing itillucneo «)n the murlu't, .*ind a derline of tu/. to lx. W’lis established 
on all descriptions, from which there was n(»t recovery •luring duly, prices further 
gradually receding about \Sd. per eivt. In tlie earlnu* juirt of August a fair demand 
was exjM-rieneed for refilling qualities of West Imlia, which constituted the j>rin- 
cip.tl feature of the maikel, the sales in oth«-r dc^cnpl ions, except erystallized, 
being on a very moderate scale, and holders were eiiabVd to secure rather stiller 
rates ; but as the month progivsseil a quieter tom* set in, and refiners buying only 
to supply their immeiliati' re(|uiremeuts, priees of these qualities ruled rather 
easier; the grocers, however, being steady purehasers of nil good yellow' parcels 
of ery.stalli/.eil, and paying oecasionally a slight advance. The antieipation of an 
except itmally abundant erop of beet-root, and a plentiful supply on tho spot, 
inereased tho depression h.mging over the market in Se}>teuiber ; and as boldors 
evineed increased (iis]>u>ition to realize a decline of GJ. to lx. per ewt. in values 
of aJl qualitie.s, orystullizeil alone remaining Gnii was established. The low point 
then utluined for relining West India and line grainy Java attrneted the attention 
of both exporters and out port buyers, and during the end of September and 
iiiroiighout October extended jmrehases witc eoiielmled, and a general improve- 
ment of ^d. to Is, jier ewt. was observable ; but tins leiiewol of activity w'as not 
su.stainod in November, the dcclini* in the value of relined, and the pressuro to 
effeot sales of the new enqi of beet-root, evereising aii unfavourable inGuence, and 
eoiitlning business within very narrow limit.s, ]>rici*H gtmcrally deeliiiing U jier cwt. 
With further ciuiccssioiis on the pait iif tho eouiim*ntal manufacturers during the 
present mouth, and the low prices at which orduiary beet is procurable ns compared 
with c;ine, w’e have ex)M*rienei'd a very dull condition of trade in December, 
buyers m most instances obtaining tin' advantago, 

A new feature during the year lias. been the importation of several parcels of 
American relined, in cubes and granulated, w hich being of good quality, and care- 
fully packed in barrels, have found a fair sale to the trade at eompurativcly steady 
. rice.s. 

In floating cargoes a fair business has been done throughout tho past year, 
both for the United Jvingdom and the ContlUcut. 


COFFFK. 

Tiik arrival in rnpiil succession of steamers from Ceylon during January 
caused pnees to tluctuute eonsiiliTubly, aileclitie of /l..v. to tw. being established by 
the middle of the month ; but tlie borne and export (hmiand being very good, a 
recovery of 3 j?. to 4.^^ quickly en.sucd, which, with few' variations, was maintained 
during February for rhintiition t^cylon, tliis dcscriiition attracting most interest, 
the tine c«»hu'y qualitii's by tlm end of (he month showing a further iiiiprovemciil 
of 2 j. to 'U., ordinary descriptions and Korcign being in exi-css of the deniaml, and 
suffering a decline of 2.v. to 3.v. ])er cw t. During March importcr.s continued to 
press forward supplies ; but the impiiry from exporters being active, prices gnolu- 
ally advanced 2.v. to 3.v. for colory, and 1.?. to 2.>. for grey qualitites of Ceylon, but 
East Iiuba, which had iullierto been cunjuiraiivcly ilearer. and which now began 
to arrive, gave way 3/?. to Iv. The buoyancy of the market, however, was wi-!l 
supported during the earlier part of April, the deumnd lV»r export being strong, 
ami the jmblie sales went off with uniniation at stiffenyig pnce.s, importers Hecur- 
ing a furtlier rise of ikv. to 4.s\ on rLanlali«->n, ami D. to 2v. on Native and Foreign 
growths; hut with a cessation of export orders later in tlie month, n reaction set 
in, ami I'ricea gradually deeliiie.l 5 ji. to Gv. by tlie early jiart of May, at wbieh 
reduction buyers came forwanl ro-rc freely, and a slight n'covery was ti-mporanly 
apparent, tho market showing gr«‘at scnsitiveiie.sR during .June, and values exhibit- 
ing considerabhi fluetuations. An imiProved and steadier demand prevailed in 
July, ’and supplies in imp«:>rters’ hand getting reduced, prices gradually recovered 
4f. to G,*. per cwt., and >yiLh increased .'letivity in August, partly speculaiivt. 
a further rise of 4# to 6». was ostablisliod on nearly all descriptions. Exporters, 
however, in September, withdrew their guiqiort, being unwilling to pay Huch 
enhanced rates, and prices gradually ilrooped to the extent of Tw. to (U. by the end 
of October; nor was tho downward tendency arrested till towards the end of 
Novembor, whop a further deelino of 2s, to 3 j». again brouglJ the coniimMital buyers 
into tho market, and caused prices to recover tho latter reduction, from which 
there has been Uitlo variation during the present month, the market closing with 
a quiet tone. 
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U^iSKED. \ 

I 

Tni: yr/ir just rlosrd lins lu^on nn rvt’iilfiil one in this aiiiclo, as we have to | 
repoil till* low c'.l j>riL'o,‘< w hu ll iin\ i* rulo«l siiire ]Hr»2. 'J'lii.s w UH oecn^iuinMl hy the | 

fiionijous iiu[)nrt of quai’h i's, tlu* lar|.j<‘.st on record, and about ill 

quarters in e\c»■^s ol t — tlu-n i-oii.sulered In Janiiary la.st the once of 

I'alciitfa on the spot was o',>.v. Or/,, untl f.;raduiiily ilta'limal till Oeiidier, wJien 
was jicccptcd. 'I'liH pM» c, hnwt-vor, IooIumI .‘Hid bruuj'hf spcculalois into 

the jiiarkrt. In .\o\rinlM r l)c(‘i‘nihcr tlierc' was an iini rovetiu tit, and ii]> tor>il.v. was 
paid, iioinbay also lunii.shi d coiisnb'rahle quant of seetl both b*r thia iuurlv«*t 
and the eonlinml ; this is aUn a new leal lire. In ( tetnben .November tluu'e was a 
lai'^e business duin^ b»r l)Li‘i‘iiib<'i-.laiiuar^> shijuueiit" by saileis aiul hteaniers at 
od^f. (i(/. Hull itireel, a h»w price lonkiii/^ al the hi^li tales then obtainable fur Azov 
Need, euiist eurgoe.s llieu being worth dojr. [h/. and on pa-sbiige busine.ss was di>ne 

at dd.v. ti(/. 



isr.N. 

is7i. 

lh7.1. 


(,>1S. 

(,)rs. 

Qrs. 

IinjM'rletl into Eomh'ii 
Kxjx.irtcd fiMUi ( 111 |4> 

5i ir.,7bl 

267,7tkS 

20 J. 276 

2N,882 

6,s66 

12,o.(0 

Left fur eoiisumptiuu 

•U7.v,rj 

260.202 

288.2 16 

Tulul Iiiiporls Hilo I'nited 

ls7Ji. 

ls7i. 

1 '7.-1. 

ivillg4lulll . 1 

stucLss at jiiiiKijial ports me 

1,216.288 

1,682,048 

1,152,018 

iHjri. 

lH7t. 

ih7;i. 


(,)is. 

(v>is. 

(i«s. 

Lomlun 

27,1'Mj 

42,820 

12,177 

Dull 

126,1101) 

10(MKM> 

160,1 MHJ 

Liverjiool 

2,0 0 

15,01 KJ 

12,4300 


JlAl'ESKKD. 

Tins niarVet o]ionded quietly at 50.^. for brown (Vlcutta, and for (he lirst two 
or three nionUi.s there was a ilownwurd tendency, tin* lowi‘st poiid, mz. being 
touched 111 March ; ninee then there has heea a gradual iinjirovenient, and ;,in 
!Noveiiibei*'I-)i‘(*einher, owing to (lie .speeulalion m rape oil, we luul a strong deiiinud 
At 6t)#. to i!uf, 'J ln‘re has been u gtx'd e<>ntinental di niand thioiigboul tJie year 
owing to the seareity of Jtnbseii, and a very large business Ima been done in cargoes 
of Guzerut ami I'Vrozepore for direct ]ioAs, ehielly on c. ami f. terms. 
Jivcui'Utr, 4>t/i Januarj/ 1870. 


COTTON. 

Taking a reirospeetivo view of this market, Messr.s. Smith, Edwards and Co. 
Ilf Ate : Each year's e.vperienee eoiivinees us more and mor<* of tin* h^>pele.sHiiesA 
of foriiiiiig any reliable foreeast id' the <*ourse of ju’iei's for a whole year in 
advance. Even at so late a pi'i iod of the season as I his, no e<*rlaiuly cmsIh as 
to tiui outturn of the Ann rican uro]) ; and rcincinhcring that the eurrent estimate 
nl (ins lime last year turiu'd mil KKI.lHH) bales w rong, a w liolesoine tlillideiiee is 
felt about olTeiiiig .strong opinions. 

The favourite esl imale of the .\in('ricau enqis al the einl of last year was 
4.\ millioiiR, and tin* same (igure may be taken to-<lay as exjiressing (In* average 
oi»i!iioii. We generally lind tliat if the American crop ha.s been over estimated 
one year, it is under-e.stinmteil tin* next ; hence it ni.'iy be nrgu(*d (lint we .Hliould 
respeet the opinion of that minority in Anicrii'u whii-h still eonlends lor 
4.\ millions. (In the other hand, all (In* iiir<*rcnces drawn from tin* slatistic.s td* 
ronditioQ and acreage imidH up liv (lie Jhin'aii ainl (he Cotton Isvehanges of 
Aiiieriea point to less than I', iinllions— in fact, to litule, if any, increase on 
fmir nullioii.s. Hetween these two extremes tin' jmblic mrjid, a> usual, ad"p(s the 
ijiuldle course, and leans to ij millions. 

{Speaking for cuirselves, we should flay that a eareful si mly of the WM*ather 
reporls throiighmil tin* sea.s<*n wmild lead us to look ii]Mm (hat e.stiniale as a lull 
one, hut the ])i*Mdigious .si-ali* of ieci‘i])ts uatnraliy points the other way, so that 
nothing further can he siiid at tin* iiimiieiit tlian that 1'. inillionN s(*ems 
n reasonable gnc.ss. A I thi* same time no one need be ■'iirpri'-cd at a eonsidorable 
diverge Irom that lignre; the le.ssuns t»f (he past must lia\e been badly learned if 
any one |>ins liimsell ab^olllleIy to a juveise estinuili*. 

(Jrunting lor the sake of arguincnt that the crop is l\ inillions, we think that 
it will nil be nquired, and will yiehl no surplus ; even alb'wing for a full sup. ly 
from otlier eiuintries, we think England will ne\er be on cr-supplied with eoltiui 
this year, and ilnlc.-ss tin* crop exceeds -C. millions nn e donbi if imr .stork in laver-^ 
pcol NNill e\er rcacli om* million of bales. Jt is Inghlj' l>robable that, liie Conti- 
nent and America Nvill (aki* nearly, if not nil, the surplus t»f the Anierieiiii erop, 
iiml ns Nve open the Ni'iir nniiIi a deficit of bales in stock and ulloui f"r 

England, it will ncc«i fivi* .supplies from other eonntrles to niaki* eNcn Ij inillions 
yieid all that t>ur spimiers uiU reqiii/e. J'N*oni Eg,N pi lh«‘ ju-ospfi-ts are for a very 
large crop. Imlia is .s.mhI to jn’oinise pretty nni* 11, bill it is ratlier lot* early tt> 
sjieak. lira/il h gr.idually reilueing ]irodiiction under tin* inllueiice of Ionn prices; 
on the Nvhole, tin le d"es not He(*in any reason to fear that nnc shall luiNe aiielieient 
supply for t In* N car, nm* N «*M4» apprehend such a glut ns to hurt (he inijiorter. 
The present price id c<*l(o!i is Ncry eheap; the j;reut problem is. nniII it eonlinue to 
be prt>diiced on a growing sc;ile af these Ionv pnees ? There is no douht wlrtilever 
that the i-misiimption 4*1 coiUm will steadily inereiise. AVill7tf. for middling 
Orh'nns fnr(*ui*ng4* Amcnca t4» grow I o. o tier cent, more each year ? Wc cannot 
expert the rest of the nnovI*! nniII im-n^nse the ]>roduelioii of eoltoii at «ueh prices-; 
we greatly di*uht if Imlia w ill maintain her iireseiit scale : therefore the whole 
stress of in(*n*asing e4)nsnmpti4>]i will fall u])4)ti Ameriea. \,Ve eon.sider if this 
erop IS *JJ iiilllit'iis. uimlher of U must fiiilow to keep ]>ru*e8 where they arc. Wu 
have ronsiderable iloiihts Nvhethcr America Nvill pliint more cotton this coming 
spring : most pnijile think that less will he sown. Should this happen, a gradual 
riNo of priees must be ex]*erled. • 

It imiHt he borne in mind, however, that speculation is utterly dead at present ; 
prii'cv w ill ^Dot he en.sily raised, AS they formerly were, by vague upprenensions 
of future fliu-urity. The class of traders in cotton, as a body, is extremely poor. 


! The losses of four con.seeutive seasons have drained the speculative community; 
j imleod, new methods of busine.ss, much less speculative, have been forced 
I the trade by stern necessity, and there is in consequence far more difficulty m 
I moving the market than in former years. This change W'orks very much for tke 
beiiclit of the consiiini’fti, but come.s haril on the largo class of inorchuiit.s and 
dealers who were started by the American war. The trade has, in fact, returned 
to iis normal eimdition be fore the war, with the differenoe that there is pvobaklj 
less capital aviiihible for eomlueting it. We think, therefore, that unless the i*rop 
turns out shorter than is tionv Hunposed, it will bo diflicult to raise the market 
much 4-»r (juu'kly. On the other hunu, s]>iiinor8 can afford to pay the present pricj 
Nvcll, anil N» ill regard eotloii from to 7i/. for middling Uplands as a clieap 
artiele, and it NNould need S more liberal prospect of supply than now bvciiu 
probable to depi'ess prices materially. 


SILK. 

The pafli year has been oflsentiully a quiet one in the raw silk trade, tie 
adverse experience of the two preceding years rendering buyers extremely eautioqi 
anil i lTrel iially eh(*eking specnlati4m. Hriees of most desoriptious have undergone 
a flirt her deeliiie of from l.v, to :L. per lb., and are now at a range which it may 
be h 4 >ped will scarcely admit of an additional fall. Deliveries are nearly rijual 
to tli 4 )S 4 * 4 )f biNl yeur, aiul Nvith one exception stocks are much smaller, the lattor 
unf(*rluiml4‘ly eim’sed by diminished imports, not increased consumption; uiid we 
linvo still t4» face the fact that fashion i.s unfavourable to the extended uki* of 
hiik inaniil'acture.M. 'I he direct .shiimieiits to the eouliiieni have assumed larger 
proportmn.H than ever, and .slioul4l they eimtinue, our export trade bids fair to 
hce 4 une a tiling of tiie past. To iiiip4)rter.s and dealers the year cannot have been 
.'lUlisl’m li.ry, and iininulaeturers iinve eoinjilained of the smallness of trade. 

Cliiiia silk, NNhich sliows tlie largest diniiniilion in stock and iinymrl, hag at 
1141 time (lining llio year hei'ii in active rcqiie.Nt, the nearest ap]>ruach to it being 
III Jaiinary and Eebruary, at which time i’hop^ No. 3 wn.s quoted from IH/r. tiif 
to ll».s‘. tb/ . and El d Teacock I6.v., (llie opening prices of Un^previous year Iwinj 
22.V. and 17.v. (h/.. and of 18711, 28#. (w/. and 21#. respectively ; they are now \7»M. 
t 4 > 18#. O^/. ami I t#, (b/. to 15#. The ehief deelino has been in Yueufoas and 
llaiiiings, which are quoted 2#. loNver; Keyhing Taysiiams, on the other band, 
have H 4 lvam*ed 1#. ])er lb. Medium to eommon Tsatleofl, together with otliop 
deNcriptions, liaNc undergone little or no ehangc. 

In Canton .silk llu' imp4>rt8 have nearly doubled those of the previous yror, 
ntnl alllniugh (hen* has boi*n a fair hu-siness, the demand has not been sullificnt 
to keep prices steady, and a fall of 1#. (o 1#. Or/, per lb has taken place. 

dapan silk sIionvh a eonsnlerahle falling oil in the deliveries, and a decline in 
prices of from 2#. to ,Tv. per lb. 

Ib ngal silk has been fi>rced off in large quantities and at great sacrifice by 
]mblie auction, and in this way the stock has been reduced; prices are from 
2#. to ‘U\ loNNcr than in January last. 

The following statement shows »tho increase and decrease in stocks, ii 
comimreil with la.si year;-r 

Stock. 


(Miina 

silk 

Decrease 

12,960 

bales. 

Canton 

(Jo. 

Increase 

1,610 

»» 

Japan 

4l4.». 

Dee l ease 

741 


lieu gal 

du. 

Ditto 

JUTE. 

(Per Messrs. Armislcad A Co.) 

1,119 

1* 


Ar.Tnorron the importation of iiite has been smaller than for some mfi 
h.ack, priics have been ke])t in efiock by the continued slowness of tls 
di inaiid Im* manufactured goods. The oceurrence of tlm slriko amongst tho jute 
oppnrntiNcs jiiNt nt t he lime w hen priees of the raw material might have bwn 
expected to imju’ove, in eonsequeiiee of many consumers' stocks j^otting low, no 
ih»uht temlcd to pmhmg the dullness, and to make tho defipioncy in the inqxirt- 
atioji less fell than it might oiherNvi.sc have been. Shortly after the termination oI 
(lie strike. NNhen the demand for jute gOods appeared about to revive, and wlun 
ll»e time \ov contract husine.ss came on, the demand for jute also improved, and 
a large business Nvas done, both on contract for arrival curly in 1876, as well** 
111 giHuls on the sj>oi. nt advancing juices, The demand, however, has Inlelj 
bee 4 iine slightly eiisiir, and (he ndvmiee apjienrs to have ieeii checked forth* 
j>re.‘< 4 *nt , llu* extent of lluctuation from the lowest point being on the whole ii^'l 
mtire than niM.nt 25#. to h'-v. jjcr (on. Tho clearances of juto this aeaflon, so far#* 

C4jmi)ared Nvitli prcNious years, arc as follows : — 

* 1878 . 1874 . 

halos. Bales. 

In October ... 74,468 161,666 

In November ... 2(X_),000 187,768 

In I leecinbei* (to 2i>1 h) ... ... 142,600 111,084 

and yhoiihl shijunenlH increase later on without at*y improvement in tho demand 
for jiile giKHls, it NN ill m* doubt have tl*4‘ effect of preventing any further advance 
A^ already slated, (he demand for juio lubrie.'* has been of a very desimon 
character during (he grenler i)art of the year, and as yet there seems jihlj 
prs.NjH'ct of any liiiportant imjiroveiuent ; on (he contrary, tho competition of fW 
( 'aleut la jute factories is bec4.uning more and more developed in all our foivigB 
markets, mid the establishment of large faetoriefl in vai-ious parts of the Contincn' 
also eiirtails uthef outlets w hich formerly existed for our focal productions. , ^ 
(he latl(*p jiart of the -year jute yarns have been in good demand, and 
have exjierience^ an advimee similar (o that on the raw material. , . i 

We have euden voured to give a.correct description of tho prcaont positJcnj 
our ehief local industries, and regret that we cannot present a more 1*^^'^“ 
acN-ount of tliem. The prosjn'cts cannot be said to bo promisinij, either 
linen or jute trn4le. In the case of the former, there is. in addition to (by < ‘ 
cullies jilready noticed, the low nrico of cotton, which it is feared 'may stinim*^ 
a competition in certain descriptions of goods ; but as wo have now had a 1^ 
protracted period of dullncaa, wo may reasonably exi>ect Uiat a change for 
bettor may by-and-byo take place, espcciallv should tho trade with Amcrirs^ 
which is a groat field of outlet for all aeioriptiouB of our 
oxporicucc the long-looked-for improvement. 
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TOBACCO. 

(Per Moagra. Horatio H. Davia & Co.) 

Tnu year that haa paaaed will not bo easily forgotten bf those concornotl in 

t<tl)a/eo trade, whether in this country or elesewhore, nn absence of all nniiua- 
^ n luiving been the ruling ehararteristic feature; and allliough it must bo 
I iiiiji trade gonorally in all articles of consinupfion has l)<*en more or less 
[rnant, the various causes that have alfooted oIIut trades can scarcely lie 
**'^i(lered to have affected tobacco, the conRum}>tif>n of which bus incrensed. The 
rimarv dullntss may bo traced to the Inglurnnge of i)riccH ]*revailiiig 

\ Xurtli American growths ; and had it not been for the ample imports of .Tajmn, 
!tii \c., "the manufacturers of this country would have had coiisiJorable dilli- 
!llv m copinK with the jH^euliar position of the article. It mny be safely asKcrted 
[at in no past years has tbo American iiitluenee been so powerful to the detiitneiit 
f the trade ; the bulk of the stock, W’ith the <*xccplion of that possessed by the 
iftniifacturers, being Indd exclusively for American account, and if the (pjotatious 
ftliH day arc compared with those of 1 si January 1875, it will be seen what 
r„iitlcrrul unanimity has existed, especially when the usiially div er.st* view s .d' 
Ini.ntTs arc taken into consideration. The very fact that (piolations llii.s day 
nnroiimatc so cdoscly with those of 1st January 1875, proves that there must 
ivr been siune justification for the high standard that has nihal throii^hont the 
last year; and it must be apparent, even to tle-se who depn-eate the ])resent high 
ttiitc ' 1 prices, tluit .sueli has not been eause«l by any speeulatiou in tim Knulisli 
niukcts, speculative feeling having been c«»ns])ienous by iu ahs4‘nee during the 
Mt U’O years; it might perhaps have been bethT had such feeling exish-d in tin* 
,UU*r part of IStif, the trade would not then h.ve been so entirdy at the mercy nf 
tnicricaii holders. 

Owing to the almost entire ahscuco of imports during the past autumn, wliieli 
rfts fully anticipated, the stock of North American tolniecos in the United Kingdom 
iiliibits a considerable reduction, especially as regards strips, in (vmiparisi.n w if li 
hat of same period luat.ypar; hut'it may, however, in point of actn.il qiiMiilily, t*e 
rwifiled as more than sulUcieiit for this year’s requireineiils ; unfyrtunalidy on 
inaly.dng the assortment itw’illhefound that the descriptions mo.stly in nsjuest. and 
dnrli in fact are absolutely necessary with tlio present sys(«'in v)t nmimfaetnring, 
^roless than will he required before future supidies eaii he available, lienee arises 
Ju! aiioiuttlous position of the market. Stocks even w ithout the usual autumnnl 
torts Huflicieiitly largo, but as.sortment most iiKlifferenf , in cnseipiciiee the 
kiigo of prices iinproeedeiiledly wide. Considering the crops lust vear in the 
bates iimountcd in the agjrregiite to a largo total, the crop of Virginia alone being 
(stimaled at 7(),(K)0 hogriieiids, a brighter fulnre may be nnliidjialiul. eoneurnmt 
ntli a more reasonable scale of prices, but it can scarcely be liop(*d that holders 
f the present stock in the United Kingdom, knowing w^ell that no supplies can 
>mr on till really required, will let go their Kdd, exeepling for nondesenpt 
\wm which predominate in the ntocks. The ful-ure einirse of pi iet‘s depends on 
kMuako of strips this spring, and what efforts will he made to produce a crop 
biii forthcoming summer; the result of the former will denend on th<« jiriec ot the 
‘af tu the State, and already it is satisfactory to note a downward tendency for 
nnH •• round," hut it is much to be foare<l prices have hmm regulated in a great 
irasure by the large proportion of in ferair grades stateil to exi.st in the crops; 
liippers, however, may rest assured that the trade of this country, rather than 
iko inferior strips, will use substitutes. 

With respect to the promocts of a large crop to he grown this year (as high 
iricc.H stimulate production), a plentiful yield may he looked for, always 
irovided the seasons pi’ove favourable; (ho Americans might abstain Iroui 
[iving any reports until Uio actual result is known, as after the various 
ciitradictory rumours affecting the last crop, no dependence can he placed on 
lie information from whatsoever source it may come, lii consequence of the 
ivi'U toner of the market throughout the past year, it is nnt deemed neees.snry 
e Kivo a detailed account of eacli month’s business, ns customary at tlii.s peruxl 

if llio year. The export trade, owing to the mi.scrahl<wissortmenl, was very 
noJorato in extent. The imports to the port during llie past month were 281 

beads, the doliveries 741 hogsheads, and tho slock is 13,035 hogsheads, or 
1,1(01) hogsheads loss than at this period last year. 


oriinvT,, 

(Per Mr. Albert Mann.) 


Tni! crop of 1876 was at one time expected to surpass the large estimate fd 
1, but though very largo it did not equal that sea.son in ipiuiitity , and owing 
c unfavourable weather while being gathered in, is far hehiiul any year since 
quantity, with the exception of Constantinople pat.s, winch have bee n 
^oth plentiful and good. 

DRroGiSTs’ Dhsceiptions have been very irregular in quality, hut the C^nralnssar 
;ot received can bo called fine, most of it being dark, chaffy, and weak ; tonslaii- 
iDoplc and Yorli sorts, how'over, have been good. The large quantity of stutt 
1‘ji'L‘te I by the Hutch Company through the admixture of seconds mentnuusl 
ituylast annual report— Kiausod this season the Public Kxaminer at Smyrna 
>bc very strict as to the quality passed; in many instances n.s mneh ns oO jn'r 
k'nt. being thrown out, thus causing seconds to be better than onhuary. and 
ricGn have approached more nearly to fair quality than usual, ibis stringent 
>^<imijialion induced native dealers to ship a good deal in the stale it arnvcii 
tbe interior, without any assortment; and as it could bd sold at a cheap 
fb*. it has answered druggists’ pur 3 )OHCB w’cll. 

i‘«UHriN has been in great favour all tho season, though prices have declined, in 
yuqialhy with Turkey. The quality received at the early part of the year was 
Rood; it is, however, a made up article, and tho great demand apparently, 

feed growers to increase the quantity at tho expense of the quality, later 
^vals falling off considerably. Some of tho best parcels, particularly those free 
N oil, received md Oonsiantinople, have been taken for leru. and have been 
iked : conriderinff iho general bad state of Turkey Boft Shipping, thesa 

It is re|)ortcd, however, that 


‘boh liked: considering iho general 

tould bo taken more freely for that destination. * . . 

<5r'>p is nnaU, vix. 1,500 ooies, agamst 2,500 oases last year, 
fnvals of the new crop are at hand, the quality being only medium. It is to be 
bpvd the mistake of reducing tho quality will not bo made again this season, 
•lusntity went to tlm States, tnougn with tbo now standard for render of 


Morphia now required there, vis. 0 per eont., it is doubtful if much will now be 
able to pass the cuHtoins. The home trade have iiscil it very gciiernlly for some 
prcparutiun.s, and morphia makcis, (liougb ]ircfcrring Turkey oven at 2s. additional 
eoht, have taken it largely. Jiiijan’lcr.H have rc.^liiiqii d some quantity to China, 
which hare .swelled tho deliveries to about 350 cases, included in the htatement of 
arrivals and deliveries. 

Indian. — A s usual, small quantilie.s have been received In Iran.^il for (be 
South Ainerieau markets, and a few eases uf iMalwa liavo been iiiqiorliMl au<i 
sold, for tho same destination, at about ISa. (uf. per lb; there in, liowe\er, no 
guaranteed demand for these qualities whieli, at the present prieo of Tuikc}-, are 
etunpjivaliviJy dear. 

1'he total sliijiimmls rejiorted fn>m Smyrna since the new crop enme to linnd 
are alioul 3,7(MI eases, showing that ncflrly half the crop i.s still toeome forwanl — 
tlioiigli probably .some ijii.'Uitiry will he held hack by growers fill the outturn of 
the 1875 crop is kM4»w'ii. ’I'lie "w inter .sow ing^ are saitl to t)e proge.ssing favourably, 
hut it is far hs) early to ntfneli any iinporlanee to such new's. It is a question, 
however, if the large ilruft.s on tin* population for military ]»urpoKeH. necessitated 
hv the ili.stnrhinieeH in llie KuropcMii pro\lijees. m:«y not interKre with the agri- 
eiiltiirul protUielioii ; if S4», opium cultivation, Ix ing M-ry eousidernbly n question 
of labour, would greatly hiiller. 

The t<>tnl ecmsumjitioii of all kinds ejiiiiiot be put above 5,000 eases per 
.annum ; st» lliul (he present siijiplies are more than the ri quireinents for the next 
.seien months ; hut (he price is so low uiid jiroh%hly unremiiiierativc to the 
growers— 1 hat any extra deuiaiid. or cheek in llie laxohi aide re]»orts of growing 
enip, whleli, from (In* sen -itiveiiess i.f the ])l!nit, iiiav at any time oreur, would 
at once ]»rtnluee speculation, ami a ri.se in i alue.s ; w )nit i lianges, therefore, lhat 
tain* jdaee helweeii fins and A jnil next, will mo.st jnohahly he upwards.- Daifi/ 

litvun(ii\ llh Jinmtuy 1870. 


* ADVEIITISEMENTS. 

Publications for Sale at tbe Bengal 
Secretariat Press. 

riic l{('ii<rul Admiiiislration Itfjwrt fur l87.‘{-74. Price Iln. 4 ; 

postage lO aiuias. 

riio Beiigiil Adiuiiiistriitiun Hc'purt fur lS7‘i-7:J. Prirc 

l{s. 7-8; postage Rt . 1-1. 

Miip of Bi'unal, l'*!'7:i. J’rirr, if M,en wilh ihe Ecjiorl, He. 1. 
Map of Boiif-al, 187:i, K(i)arait'ly. Price Px. 2; jmslagc 

2 aitaas. 

rhe Buiif-al Adiniiilsinilion Report fur 1874-75. Price 

lis. 4 H ; postage lU a no as. 

Map of Beiigul, 1S74-75 ; /»7Vr, if (<dcn with ihe Report, He. \ ; 

sipavnlt tg^ priee J\s. 2; pot^tage 2 annas. 

Report on ihc! CeiisuH of Bengal, 1«7^». Hv II. Bevi-ki.ey, 

C.8.. HegibtnyiiCieiieral of ih ngal. iV/ee Rs. 10; pi>stage Re. 1-2. 

Aft VII otH873 (LuIh)!’ Distrifls Kniij^Tatioii), tli(‘ 

(M.veriimeul KcHolutioii lliercim. and the Kules ami i'Wnis uiid.-r the Act, 
hound up together in pumphlel form. Price 8 annas per eopg, ur, inetaett^g 
po.slagc, lO annas. 

Ditto ditto ill Bengali. Price 8 diiwis per cop//, or, iiulioliiKj 

janstagr, 10 annas. 

Rules for tlio Sale of Waste Luiids. Prirc 4 or, 

inrtnding pof>f(tg*', 5 annas. 

I’upers n-f-urdiu-,^ the 'I'c'u Industry in lien-;iil. Hriec Hx. 8; 

postage 5 annas. 

Report on tlie ('ultivation of, ami Trade in, .lute in Bengal, 
* »ml.m liiaiiiii Fil-i-i's uvailublo r.u- tli<- Miiiml'u. Inr.- .,f I'lipiT ; witli Mil].. 
Kj, JlKM Cui'M.i;!, IvKUB, Pcr’i'y i.u KiH'ciul duty. Crirc 

Us. 8; postage. 11 annas. 

A Reiiort on the District of .fessore: its Antiquities, its 

Jlislory, ai..l its CVm.ui. iw. (So-ona lirvisoil an.l (.'..rrcctcl,) By 

.r. AVksti,*nd, C.s., lati' JIuniMraU- iilid CVllcclor of Ji-ssurv, Prux 

Rs. .H > postage fi annas. 

Selection of Rupors' rogardinK the Hill Tracts bc'tAveen Assane 
«„,l Bumali, and- on the Vi-per BtaUuinpoot.T. Price It,. 6 ; po.t.oj. 
8 annas. 

The Books named below having keen declared a pa.rt of the 
ol.liK»U>ry diuipincut ot emigrant vcs«rl«, arc now obtuiimble ul iho 
BonKal Boerctoriat I’roBS at tho prirc noted opiwsilc carh:- 

3 outh America Pilot. Part I - f ' J [! 

(Vest India Pilot. Vol. I » ^ 
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Selections from Divisional and District Annual Administra- 
tion JiqiortH, 1872-73, with tho Government Resolutions on them. I*rice 
iiV. 6 ; jjoxtafjo 12 annas. 

IVogrcssivo Colloquial Exercises in tho Luslmi Dialect of the 

Dzo or Kuki LanKim^^o. With Vcx-abularieH and Popular Tales (notated). 
By Captain Thomas Hehukut Lewis, b.s.c., ]>eputy Commisaiouer, 
Chittagong Hills. /VjV<? Jis. (J ; pustago 6 annas. 

Selections from tlui Supplement to the Culculta Gazette^ 1871 

to 1874. Vriev Rs. 2-8 ; puslajc 0 annas. 


Now Ready. 

The Bengal Embankment Manual ; containing an account ! 

the action of Ae (lovernment in dealing with Embsukinents and Wate 
courses since tho Permanent Settlement; a discussion of the principle! , 
tho Act of 1873 ; a reprint of the Act itself, with notes and appendix 
describing the present condition of Embankmonts under State control i 
Bengal, and the chief controversies coucerniDg them. By H RNBY Lbuj 
I f ABUisoN, B.A., C.8., late Mathematical Junior Student of Christ Churcl 
Oxford. ^Price, ; with map, Hs, 3-4. 

Apply to Mr. E. M. Lewis, Bengal Secretariat Press, 28, Chowringlu 
Road, Calcutta. 


Report on tho KffectH of Artificial Respiration, Intravenous 

Injection of Ainnioniu, and Adiiiini^Jtrution of various Drugs, Ac., in Indian 
and Australian Snuke*j>oisoning ; and the Physiologlenl, Clieinirnl, and 
Mierosoopieal Mature of Hnuke-poisous. By the Coinmis.-iou appointed to 
investigate the subject. Price Rs. 3 ; postage 7 annas. 

Rules for tho Gui(lan«o of Oflicers in the Opium Department. 

Published by authuTiiy of the jUvaed nj' Jievenue, Power i*rovinecs. Price 
, Rs, 3 ; postage 4 annus. 

Ilorsburgh’s Indian Sailing Directory, for the guidance of 

Commanders of Sleaiaors and bailing Vessels. 

Part I|^ containing the Last Indies and interjacent Pyrts of Afriea and 
South America, llevised, Extended, and Illustrated, with (’harts of 
Winds, Currents, Passages, Variulions, and Tides. By Commander 
Alfred Ddndas Taylor, f.u.o.s., late Indian Navy. Price Rs. 18; 
postage 16 annas. 

Tho Quarterly Civil Ijist for Bengal, corrected up to tho 1st 

of January 1876. Pnee Rs, 3 ; postage 8 annas. 
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Bri ATVM.—O n page 188 of the latt inn^ In the irtiole 
Ooniumption in North i ehar.*' tM following pamgreph 
pariMtraph oti the Mndhoobniiee auh^Uirlaion 


in the article on “ Pood Htnplea In Habltmil and General 
‘ should be read in place of the ekialiiig 


MuDUOOB 08 gRg.-(Mr^Xoeeley.) **I ahould roughly eati mate that the f>od of the p«M.ple la 
made up of rlee 87 per oentn rubbee graim 21 per cent., end bhadoi gmifie, principally niurwa, 4- i»w 
eent.. while they epend 67 per cent, of the dban'orop. 11 per oeut, of the rubuee oruji, and 22 per cent, 
ut the bbadoi crop to pay iiieir renta with.” ' ^ , n lu i 

In the tabular atateroent lower down* on the eame page, the percentage of rice lor Mudhoobunnee 
•hould be oorreoled from 16 to 57. 


THE NATURAL PRODUOTIONS OF THE MONOHTR 
UlBTItlOT NORTH OF THE OANOES. 

Thb Ofaiigtii .vUoh divides jqfoaro miles that fomi the 

district of Hohghyr iirto two nearly eqn^ portienSi also neprurates the 
natural pToduatione to auoh an extent that any one who has examined 
the southern side will find an almost entirely new field for exploration 
in the north* Bills and valleys covered with forest aitdvsst 
rioe traots, prevail in the south; whilst the nortiurn 
district presents one unbroken flat liable to iuundatioD> during the rainey 
sod at the present season of the year covered for the iuQst pari: with 
the various crops which are classic under the general head of rubhee. 

Nor is the eqparation made by the Oan|^ confined to the vege- 
table kingdom : long^tailefi baboons^ peaoo^ jungle-fowl, and grey 
PSTtridgeSi tolerably abiuidant in the eouthj never oros} the water ; and 
the sportnnan who to-day may include black partridges and l^ah 
ps^dges, a vast variety of waders and ducks in his ba^, will lodi in 
▼sin for such birds if to*ittOirow be crosses the water southward. 

Then, agai% of the 150 tons of opium raised on 26,000 i^S of 
Isnd in tiie district, and the inahwa|b)wer8 which supply the* 90,000 
nOonioi spirit to the dii^en^ nbno oiome from the north; whilst 
of the 100 tiMiiia of indigo dye prodaoed in the district^ e smidl 'fraction 
only ootnes from ikf ionth. 


The variety of wheat known as the Egyptian or boarded wheat 
forms the principaf cold- weather crop in tho district north of the 
Ganges, and tho light spongy soil, known as bM-snndri, which prevails, 
appears to retain, by capillary attraction, t|je water supplied by the rains 
far into the dry mouths ; and tho roots ol^ the various crops are able 
to follow the retreating moisture so efFootually that a good crop may 
be secured without a single showier falling on it from the day tho seed 
was planted. The night dews, however, lend their aid in tho struggle 
against drought and tho blight which usually ncoonipanios drought. 
Indeed but for the dews and tho lady-birds, which pursue the blight in 
the shape of aphides with most commendable rapac^ity, the ryot in tho 
present year would have reaped a very scanty harvest. 

In forming an estimate of tho area under wheat in this district 
a difficulty arises, inasmuch as wheat is seldom sown alonfe^. It may 
be seen sharing the some field with gram, masur, peas, flax, and mustard. 
The patient ryot is oontent to gather m his limited crops separately, 
and iu gathering up the wheat his practised hand soldxim gathers up 
the tares also. The main portion of tho wheat crop of Monghyr, 
however, finds its way into the trader’s hands, and is exported to 
Calcutta to supply Europeans with their daily bread. The daily 
broad of the poor of the district north of tlie Ganges, on the other 
hand, » mode chiefly from tho well-known gram, a member of the pea 
tribe, and whi(5h nearly always shares the soil with wheat ; and indeed 
on the rich alluvial lauds renovated yearly with fresh deposits of soil, 
the system of growing tho rich man’s crop with the poor man’s crop 
side by side is probably more advantageous to the ryot thfiin if they 
were sown separately. It corresponds with the European system of 
assolemmfsy and is adopted on the assertion tliat the gram, belonging 
to a different family of plants, is nourished by certain elements in the 
soil wluch the wheat rejects, llowiwor that may be, the residue of the 
gram which the iutatitauts of the district cannot, or do not eat, finds 
its way into the TJWcutta and .^pther stables to feed tho horses. Bi^t 
the labourer of Monghyr does not eat only gram. Ho has at least as 
great a variety of food as his European brother, and in some parts of 
the district he con feast himself and his fri(3nd8 probably cheaper than 
he oould in any other quarter of the globe. At this season sweet 
piotatoes sell at 12tb for a penny in the Begoo Serai sub-division, and 
61b of fresh fish may be had for a similar sum from the K^biir lake close 
by. If the host adds tobacco after dinner, a pound will only cost him 
a half-penny, and a glass or two of sph-it, London proof, all round 
Wpuld cost no more but for tlio Oovornment duty, which acts as a 
heslthj ohook on rustic conviviality. 

w^nsive alluvial lands bordering tho Ganges supply a vast 
amosMir ▼^hioh also form an important item in the poor man’s 
daily br^. At this season of the year it is worthwliile to pay the 
dearas a visit to hear the skylarks singing and see tho crops which 
would excite even the admiraticji of Mr. MoohL But during the 
rainy season those low-lying lands subside into the bod of tho Gauges, 
and the oultivotors ore obliged to seek out an elevated spot on which 
to build their miserahlo bovels, sharing the site probably with a flshieg 
eagle, which has ito-eyiy on a huge silk ootton-tree, and which rears 
its young unmolested by the ryots. 

If the owners of the hovels should, as they are fairly entitled to 
do, date their letters from * the eagle’s nest,’ how different to the reality 
would tteir habitations appear to readers of Byron and Scott ! But 
altboUgb the eagle is tolerated, the vulture is regarded as a bird of evil 
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omen, and much disquietude arises in the native’s mind if this bird 
seleots a tree near his hut on whioh to rear its young. Should the 
bird aiirdit upon the ryot’s roof, the omen becomes too serious to be 
endured, — the only r(?medy being to pull the place down forthwith. 

After wh(;at, gram, and poas, raliur — also of the poa trihe—and 
barley form the prineipal rubboe crops, and are grown in every village. 
The rahur, which reminds us of the English broom, is one of tho safest 
crops which tho ryot grows, and thrives to perfection when other crops 
, ore suffering from drought ; and indeed the ryot takes advantage of 
the fact, as may bo soeu in the thousands of acres of rahur upon tho 
ground during this cold w(‘athcr. 

Oats aro generally found growing around indigo factories to feed 
the planters’ horses, and wlien the ground is well manured with the 
refuse indigo the crop will boar comparison to that^of an English farm ; 
but the generality of oats grown on tho light tinman vu'ed sandy soil of 
Monghyr nro deficioni in weight, ami on examination resemble English 
wild oats, ooutaining an undue prcj)oudorauco of husk. 

Although rice is ehicfly grown in the soutliern side of the Ganges, 
it forms by far the groati*ht food-product in the Mongliyr district. It is 
tho favourite food of all who nan got it, — oven in the heart of the rubbee 
country, and it IbrniH naturally tho principal food of the poor in the 
rice country. Tho niuriahirs,--or, as we should call them, moiisers, — and 
dosadhs, who aro (counted by lens of thousands, hero live from hand to 
mouth from harvest to harvest, eating rice, rubboe, and bhadoi grains as 
they come in season. As tlie ri<‘o is tho principal cTop, of course they 
look chiefly to it for support ; and when the rice crop is scanty or fails, 
their cose becomes desperate, for although they can eat rats, snails, and 
jungle roots, these coimspoud to tho luxuries and relishes of tho rich, 
and cannot possibly tako the place of food-grains for the vast multitude 
which has to be fed. 

If the case is bad with the lowest castes, of course it is worse with 
those who are unused to*wandor about the country, like Irish labourers 
in England, harvesting, and have no rats or snails to fall back on. But 
fortunately tho bulk of the Moiighyr labourers are accjustomod to. travel 
in soai’oh of employment. 

In tho extreme north of the district, beyond the Tiljuga river, all 
along tho Bhagulporo boundary, rice is the chief crop, and the people, 
in coniequeuoe of tho unprodmjtivo uaturo of the soil, are poorer there 
than in any other part of the district. Here the famine of 1874 was 
most severely felt, and but for Government aid thousands of ^wretched 
people must, as they themselves acknowledge, have died. 

In speaking of tho poor man’s food in tho Monghyr district, and 
of its varieties, there aro many artioles excollenQn their way, and 
nutritious, but which find no placo in modem cookery books, and are 
chiefly enjoyed by persons of low caste, who are not restrained by class 
prejudices from partaking of them. They are chiefly procured from 
the extensive marshes which aro found northwards, and they aro 
supplied by Nature without any care on the part of man in their pro- 
duction. Tho sportsman who visits these marshes in search of wild fowl 
will see at this season of the year two or throe parties of old women 
in a state of semi-nudity engaged in gathering in tho harvest whioh the 
retiring, water has left thorn, Tho first party is picking up tho shells of 
tho marsh snail, ampullaria, and the little glass snail. Tho inmates 
have nearly all been picked out by the shollibis, which save the old 
women a vast amount of trnublo ; but there are enough shell-fish, if 
tho term may bo applied, left t<5 afford a meal, and tho empty shells, 
consist iug of nearly pure lime, are sold to traders in tho neighbouring 
bazaar. A woman can thus earn about a penny a day, the price of 20Ib 
of snail shells. A sooond party, generally musahirs, will be seeeu 
the underground creeping stems of a water-lily, or ‘the 
sedge bulbs, called clukoras, whici' are eaten tp give a flavotir to the 
snslils and to the crabs which the third party are engaged in seoaring> 
The sportsman should always stop and watch tho orab hunt. He will tee 
with what apparent instinct the hunter follows his' quarry when the 
underground gallery branches off in two or more directions ; and when 
at lost tho animal is run to bay, there is no difficulty in asoertainLogi Arom 
tho grotesque contortions of the hunter’s features, the moment when the 
crab has soused his hand previous to being dragg^ forth in triumpL 


These musahir hunting-grounds also form the head- quarters of 
wading and swimmiiig birds during the cold i6aee%w^en the frosts 
of Siberia, Thibet, and Nopal, drive them sduthward^ Some of the 
larger marshes^ covering a hundred acres Or morOi wilt oontain several 
hundred thousand birds ; and from a distonoe, being packed so close 
together, tho birds almost hide the water, and have the appearance u{ 
water-lilies, particularly when the red-crested pochard predominates. 
When a gun is fired, they .rise with a noise like thunder, and as flock 
after flock poas overhead <the sound of their wings resembles waves 
beating on a trou*bled shore. 

Most of the birds which frequent those marshes are found in 
England also, although many of them common here would be eagerly 
purchased if exposed to sale in the Leadeuhall market. Tlioy 
may bo ouumcrated as follows, taking precedence according to their 
prevalence : — 

Jled-orested pochard. Shoveller. 

Gargany. Pochard. 

Ferruginous duck. Gadwall. 

Teal. Tufted duok. 

Pintail. Ruddy shield-drake. 

• Tho latter bird, generally known as the brahmani duok, though 
common throughout the district, prefers the banks of the Ganges to 
inland lakes and marshes. , 

The only ducks which frequent these marshes, aJKTnot enumerated 
among ‘British birds,’ are the whistling teal and tho pretty little 
goslet known to science as tho Nettapm Coromandelianm^ whioh has the 
unducklike habit of sitting occasionally on house tops, and indeed a 
pair arc recorded as having built their nest at Pumeah in the Magistrate’s 
chimney. Besides ducks, many geese, principally the grey-goose speoieB, 
also found in England, frequent the marshes, and with them waders in 
extraordinary numbers. There is a roosting place near Sakrpur, in 
porgunnah Bullio, whore tho egrets, herons, ibises, coots, cormorants, 
and snako-birds (plotus)^ assemble fyom all the oountiy round to roost 
on the marsh-oak-myrtle trees {Barring (onia)^ whioh stand out of the 
water. About sunset the horizon becomes streaked with flocks, many 
of them, o.xteuding a mile in length, coming in, and by the time 
darkness has intervened at least a million birds have arrived and 
taken up their quarters for the night. The place is well worth a visit, 
particularly as hero also may be seen the great crested loon, whioh 
affords the grebe of oommoroe. This bird, whioh dote not appear to have 
been previously noticed in Bohar, is not uncommon, and would probably 
be separated from the European bird by speoies-mongers, it having 
bright orange eyes, whilst the European bird’s are crimson red, and there 
may bo other distinguishing marks whioh a miorosoopio comparison of 
tho two birds would reveal.* Stuffed specimens of this bird may bo 
scou in the Monghyr Museum. 

The diving powers of the loon excite the wonder of all who 
witness them, for the bird can travel under water almost as fast as it 
can fly in the air, a few seconds sufficing it to dive and reappear at o 
distance of several hundred yards. The native name for the IooB) 
nar^ghefjy is probably derived from the goitre-like appearance of tho ^ 
bird’s throat. At the prosout season of the year it has not yet assumed 
tho full nuptial frill, which, according to Darwin, gives it favour in the 
eyes of its mates. It is merely a cold- weather visitant migrating north 
to breed. Although the grebe is not pursued and killed for the sako 
of its feathers in this district, there are other birds whioh are ilot so 
fortunate. Dunug the rainy season, when the eyrets and purple heroni 
put on their nuptial plumage, they are killed in considerable quantitieo 
in pergunnah Farkia to supply the Etiropean hat and bonnet market, 
tlioir feathers fetching about a guinea an ounce ; the scapular feathers of 
the plotus or snake-bird share tho same fate, a nd all are classed, oft 
the luvaa a non lucendo principle, as ^ Osprey Feathers * in the Custom 
Hotee. 

At other seasons of the year the Smyrna kingfldier, and the rolloJi 
or jay of Europeans, arc killed for their beautiful blue feathers, au4 
but for certain caste feelings, the slaughter, now that the demand 
birds’ skins in Europe is so greA, would be soon extended in a 
deplorable manner. 

* An ftdolt fpfctiMii tioos tsimintd luit eriomott 
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It is pleasant to turn from the contemplation of such unholy 
traffic to the legitimate trade in oil-seede, produced in vast quantities 
throughout the north of the district. In December whole villages are 
covered with yellow flowers of the mustard, which overtops the wheat 
and gram growing in the same field, and at this season, thousands of tons 
of the ripe seed are drying on the threshing floors of every village. 
Monghyr mustard oil is in great favour in Calcutta, to which place it is 
largely exported. 

The Linum uiiMimmum, which muft have received its specific 
name from some person who made a fortune by bil- seeds or flax, next 
to mustard produces vast quantities oF oil in this district, and its 
blue flowers form one of the prettiest features on the landscape during 
the cold season. It usually grows in the same field with wheat or gram, 
but is of course gathered in separately. A variety with white flowers 
may ocoasionally be seen. 

The only other plant grown largely for its oil-seeds is the castor- 
oil plant, but the ouUivation is small in comparison to those previously 
mentioned. The main portion of the crop finds its way into the hands of 
traders*, and thence onwards to Calcutta. Seaamum, or til, largely grown 
in the south, is rare in the north of the district. It is grown in about equal 
quantities with safflower, whoso seed oil tokos locally the place of 
Holloway's celebrated ointment, whilst the petals arc exported for the 
dye which they afford. .Whilst speaking of the useful plants of this 
district north Sf the Ganges, honourable mention must bo made of the 
oapsioums, or ohilliee, as they are usually called by Europeans. At 
this season of the year the roofs of the villagers’ houses in many parts 
are red with chillies drying in the sun before being stowed away in 
sacks for exportation. They are supposed to form a most remunerative 
crop, though selling as low as a penny per pound. 

Tobaooo, if not to be classed among the useful plants, is at all 
events a very favourite crop, and hundreds of tons are raised annually 
in the Begoo Serai sub-division for home consumption and for exporta- 
tion. The prepared leaves are sold .extremely cheap, and consequently 
many an i^e fellow passes his time perpetually smoking when he 
might ho very much more profitably employed. The tobacco plant 
is much troubled with a parasite, the pretty blue amhanchi^ which grows 
in every field, and does much mischief to the plant, although the 
industrious ryot spends much time in trying to eradicate it. The stem 
of the tobaooo plant, as is generally known, is out off in order that the 
leaves may be fully developed ; but the few which are kept for seed 
exude a stioky substanoe, which acts Jike birdlime on the insects 
which are attraoted to it, and the stem at this season of the year may 
be seen covered with the bodies of the insects which havo thus 
apparently miserably perished. The question remains. What part in 
the economy of tobaooo do those insects play ? Is the plant content 
with the sport of oatohing flies, or does it eat them afterwards P 

‘As a rule the ryots’ lands are kept very free from weeds, and 
ooutrast favourably with many^an English farm. The inundations 
appear to keep down the weeds more effectually than frost and snow in 
England, although perhaps the absence of pasture lands in the Monghyr 
villages acts as a stimulant to the ryots’ labour. He is obliged to wood 
his fields in order that his cattle may get' a supply of food, however coarse 
and scanty. The most oonspioucus weeds foimd among the oold« weather 
crops ore the hedgehog plant (pA/omw), the pretty meadow-pink 
Itaponam), the Indian spurge, the wild borage, and a few purple thistles. 
These more or less, as in the oase of almost every other plant, are used as 
native simples ; but perhaps the most common weed of all, the Mexican 
poppy, is collected by the very poor people and an oil extracted from 
the seeds. 

Among the valuable productions of the Monghyr district, 
partioularly in the Farkia pergunnah, thatching grals must bo men- 
tion^. It is grown on low poor land subject to inundation, and which 
retains the water too long to enable the ryot to sow a cold- weather 
crop upon it. Bo e^nsive are these grass-fields that they ipay be 
<AlIed prairies, and they could supply all the houses in Behax if neces- 
ssry with thatch. The supply thus exceeds the demand; but largo 
of cattle, chiefly buffaloes, whioh during the hot season are 
^^ht from aJd parts pf the district, pick up a scanty living from the 
young shoots and undsigrowih of dhub grass and weeds. The milk 


which the cattle afford, and which sells now at four pounds for three 
half-penoe, is converted into ghee, and is exported in large quantities to 
Caloutta. Very few flowers are found on the prairies, but the aspara- 
gus creeper is occasionally met with, and tlio lantana, or wild sage, 
is not uncommon. A creeping fig, with some of its leaves vinolike, 
frequents moist banks, and a parasitio oroliid, which though not at first 
sight attractive, forms a moat beautiful study under the microscope. 

The country in this part abounds in deep water-holes, having areas 
from one to several hundred acres. The margins of these are covered with 
wild roses, which at the present season of the year are coming into • 
bloom; and indeed with the sweet scent of the flowers around, and 
the skylarks singing overhead, the scene recalls a spring morning in 
England. The water-holes, or j heels, abound in fish, and th,©y are 
replenished yearly from the Ganges flood. The principal species are 
members of the great carp family, the well-known rubee, kalbans, 
mirgah, and many others. The silwroids, or scaloloss fishes, are also 
well represented by the huge goonch {Bayarim ynrrelUi)^ the silund 
{Silundia ynnyetii'a), and the pangass {Pn^ythsiua BuchnnaDt)^ all of 
whioh afford excellent sport to the angler. Then there is the curious 
hunohbaok or moh [Notopierus kapirnt)^ whioh attains enormous dimen- 
sions, and others too numerous to mention. These supply the Monghyr 
market, and soil, according to the day’s catch, from a farthing to a 
Ijonny per pound. With prices so low, no Governmont interference to 
regulate the size of the meshes of the nets or otherwise appears 
necessary, os was at one time suggostcMl ; and indeed the great spawning 
ground, the Ganges bod, being practically unpoacliablo, there is very 
little fear of the present ample supply falling short. Among little 
fishes found in the Farkia jheels may bo mentioned the climbing perch, 
the beautiful prhklo sides (Trichogaater faaciatus)^ and several kinds 
of tetrodon, or balloon fishes, one spocios oxlubited in the Monghyr 
museum being apparently hitherto unrocordtul. 

The district north of the Ganges has very little trade in fibres, 
although every village grows suflioiort hibiscus, known as patua, and 
the golden sunn {crotiUaria)^ known as cashmira, for home consumption. 
Hemp, is not manufactured anywhere in the dintrict, and any one who 
has experienced in Ireland the stenoli omitted from the soaking pools 
would probably be not very anxious to boo hoinp largely manufootured 
in India, a country not noted for sweetness os it is. 

Of the trees found in the Monghyr district north of the Ganges, 
at least ^line-tentbs are mango-trees grown in topes or orchards in 
every village not subject to prolonged inundation. In good years 
the mango forms no inconsiderable portion of the poor man’s food ; 
but the crop is very uncertain, and the trees are troubled with the 
hranthus parasite,', which must do them much injury, although the 
scarlet flowers add ooneiderably to tho beauty of the landsoape where 
they grow. 

The next most abundant tree is the oak-myrtle already mentioned, 
which abounds in the marshes of pergunnah Farkia, and whioh supplies 
much fuel to the Monghyr market. It is known here as the ejar, 
and although belonging to the natural order of myrtles has the 
appearance of a stunted oak. It grows well in several feet of water, 
and is consequently a favourite roosting place for birds. Tho branches, 
whioh during the rains droop into the water, are also the resting 
place of a fresh-water sponge, wliich appear in incredible numbers. 
They are known to tho natives os pheuy or foam, and although not 
very attractive at first sight they form beautiful objects under the 
microscope, being composed of flinty noodlo-liko spicuUv and gemmules 
or seeds, if they may be so termed, which float away when matured 
in order to find new resting places and multiply tho species. 

The silk ootton-tree is one of the most conspicuous trees to bo seen, 
paAicularly at this season of the year, when it is covered with its 
largo crimson flower. The tallest trees near the river or the marsliee^ore 
nearly always taken possession of by eagles. Oooasionally, when trees 
in the neighbourhood ore scarce, tho cottoii-tree is the scene of a 
happy family of birds. A family of sparrows inhabits the lower 
storey of the pile of sticks whioh oomposes tho eagle’s nest, a kite has 
its nest lower down, and not far off a dove may be soon sitting on its 
pure white eggs ; whilst, if the tree is hollow from age, which is often 
the case, an old owl rears its young in security, and a’ roller, and 
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pnrhapg a epot.tod wood-pecker, find room for their nests also in holes, 
which tho owl duos not; molest. 

A member or two of tho groat fig family is to bo found in every 
village. Ite/ifjinsa is most common, then Indica^ though in this district 
tho largo trees witli several trunks may be counted on tho fingers. 
Then there is the gular fig, with its fruit packed full of flies, which, like 
tho flics in amber, suggubt tho question how did they got there. 

Tho well-known babool, with its sweet-scented ally, the golden- 
stud thorn {Acacia /arnesiana)^ is common in hedges and waste ])laco8 
'everywhere, and is a favourite nesting place of tho turtle dove, 
whose cooing in every grove at this soascni of tho year fonns one of the 
most pleasant rominisconcefl of camp life. Then there is the Hindoo 
tooth-brush tree (.S7/v7>/«8 asper), known as the sahora in Monghyr, 
and which is looked on with abhorrence by Mussulmans, beeanse, 
so tradition says, it was the only wood which W'ould take fire w'heii 
tho unbelievers in the projihet wisliod to burn their saint Ibrahim 
Kalil TJlla. , 

Tho beautiful azalia* like kaolin ar, tho flame-tree, known as 
the paras, the sissoo, and tamarind, all members of tho poa family, 
are not unoommon ; and the odina ivodier^ known as the jial, with 
its cat-o-nino tail panicles of llow’cm, attracts attention in every well 
wooded village. Willows may bo scon on moist banks overhanging 
water-courses and j heels. They are known in Monghyr by tho 
name of hois, and baskets are occasionally made from their twigs 
in Monghyr as in England. Palm-trees here and there are to he 
seen, but they are not so eommon northward as they are in tho 
southern part of the district, whore during the hot months thousands 
of gallons of tori are oonsumod by a thirsty public and yield a hand- 
some revenue to the State. But to enumerate all the trees wouhl 
require much space ; those which liave boon mentioncMl are merely the 
most common and oonsjnenous. The hedges W'hich exist in Iho vicinity 
of the villages contain a considerable variety of plants, (lie most common 
being the purple bottle brush cn]>er, the swallowwort, (lie chasto-treo, 
the jasmine, the wild castor-oil plant, (lie milk bush (euphorbia), and 
many others, whilst iii tho umuiltivatod parts of pergunnah Earkia 
by far tho most conspicuous jdant is tho ro.so bush, covered w'ith flowers 
which for sweet scent may be almost said to surpass every other flower 
in the world. 

Xho Ckrodendnm infortvnafa abounds under the shade of ifoarly 
every tree, associated frequently with another under shrub, probably 
Glycoamis pcntaphylluy known as the lakar-khontd. 

Of tho dyes produced in the Monghyr district north of the Ganges, 
indigo is by far tho most important. In good years about 100 tons 
ore sent to Calcutta. Then there is the beautiful sijfijfiwer found round 
houses in nearly every village, and others of minor importance, all of 
which are being ousted by aniline dyes, known os Br/aN ruurj. 

Want of space must exclude from this brief sketch an account of 
the various grasses used for food, and grouped under (lie general head 
of bhadoi. It must also exclude further mention of the bird.s and 
beasts, domesticated or wild, and last, though not numerically least, 
the reptiles, insects, and other forms of life, whoso name is legion, but 
whose natural history, though full of interest, has hitherto been much 
neglected in Monghyr. Hero is tho home of the my gale or huge 
crab-8]uder, which does not appear to have been previously noticed in 
Behar, and whifjh is large and strong enough to pull down a bird and 
kill it with its nmrtlorous prongs. His body being far too uiiwiehlly 
for webs stretched from tree to tree like those of his (sousin the Epeira 
spider found on tho Marak Hill at Karrakpore, ho takes up his quarters 
in a hollow' tree watching like an ogro the approach of any binl, lizard, 
or insect which it can overpower. Hero, too, is the home of thousands 
of crocodiles, which find food in tho bods of the rivers which intersect 
the district, and its cousin, tlie monitor lizard, which will rob tho eagle’s 
youbg ones from their nests on the tallest trees. • 

In tho Monghyr district, as probably also in every other district in 
India, during the cold season especially, an endless field of amusement 
and wonder is to be found in studying during leisure moments, or in the 
ui arches from camp to camp, tho different forms, the habits, and instincts 
of tho auiiQals and plants around, and which ore varied at almost each 
BuccoBsIve camping giound. 


SEA-BORNE TRADE OP OALOU.TTA, JANUARY 1876. 

»■ 

The following statements show the imports and exports of tho 
principal articles of trade into and from Calcutta from and to places 
beyond British India during the months of January 1876 and 
1878:— 

Imports. 

QUANTITIES of the undermeniiomd arlxden imported in January 1876 
compared with January 1875. 



January 

1870. 

January 

1876. 

liVCBBAH. 

Dbcbbaii, 

Amount. 

Peroent. 

Amount. 

Perocni 

Hi'or and Pnrtrr ... 

. gallons 

i\,m 

S 1.469 



18,146 

881 

Coal 

. tons 

6.116 

6,186 

1,080 

681 


... 

Cotton nioce-BotMla 

. piwt's 

45.46,686 

68.IR.041 



18.72,865 

81'8 

Ititto twint and yam 

. tb 

R.6t.262 

10,78.426 



8,24,168 

49-1 

IhtU) Acwinur thread 

M 

18.688 

28.«m 



0.808 

884 

Uitlu ditto 

. gross 

1,064 

4,610 



2.868 

647 

FluJi lunvn* 

. bolts 

860 

1,040 



1.200 

78 7 

l»itto |(ie(’f-Kood8 

. pieces 

6m 

1,106 



612 

46-3 


. cwt. 

1,070 







HidoM and nkins ... 


07 







Uitlo ditto 

. Noa. 

9.864 




...... 


Iia«'. «tick 

. cwt. 


796 





MnlaU 


'hi '622 

61,267 

io.ili()6 

* 26*2 




rrnvhions 


4.26J* 

,, 


• » . . 1 

If 


Salt 

. tons 

S6.PSI 

26,282 

640 

n 




Silk piiH'e-goods . 

.. yards 

71,286 

39,022 

32,213 

81*6 



S|)loo« 

.. cwt. 

9.021 

16,64R 



VSL 

27*8 

Hiiirits 

gallons 

17.601 

25.379 



7.878 

81*0 

TVihai'i'o ’ 

cwt. 1 

m 

.... . 






Wincn and liquctin 

. gallon.s 

21. m 

20,610 



8,888 

2*8 

W'ooUfU goods 

,, y arils 

1.13,670 

87,863 

26,716 

203 




VALUES of the undermentioned articles imported in January 1876 
compared with January 1875, 



January 

1376. 

— I — • • - 

January 

1870. 

Ibcrbaiib. 

Dbcuasb, 

Amnunt. 

Per cent. 

Amount. 

Peroent 




Rs. 

Bt. 

Bs. 


Bo. 


Boer and PorU'f 



4.M08 

86,303 

<>• 



40,106 

47*0 

Coal 



0I,tt7-i 

WJ.7.H6 

'84,886 

60*6 


’"'ill 

<:otUm picco-giMids ... 



76.S7.!»iR 

92,71.621 


...... 

iM4,in 

Ihtto twist and yarn 



T.oti.ws 

13.44.689 



L 

47*1 

UitK) Huwing thread 



20,670 

26,326 

4,244 

16*8 

*18,366 


Flas canvas 



6,2^6 

84,649 



74*6 

lotto piCCC-glKNlS 



7,708 

21,262 


...... 

18,404 

OS'S 

tbiins 



17,406 

67,668 



40,108 

090 

Hides nnd skins 



10.3S6 

0,060 

7;i86 

6V1 



1.ac.Mick 




46.061 




.. ... 

Alolals 



10.71/108 

7,61 .4t?R 

8.'(>9'.'040 

40*7 



Provisions 



1.1 9,678 

1.17.134 



17.080 

"ih 

.Sftlt 



S.H.KtA 

6,88.261 


«.... 

asaooo 

m 

Hilk pi«M'e-goods 



65.421 

86,401 

19,020 

6r8 



Hpiccs 



2.10,146 

87,916 

1,62,230 

178*2 

,, 


Spirits 



1,77.098 

8.12.822 




86,180 

m 

Tobacco... 



20,046 

26,078 

8,074 

11*4 



Wines and liqueurs ... 



1,07,093 

8.66.910 


M..., 

<»417 

’ 901 

Woollen piece - iwxmIs... 



1.21!,7<I8 

05.)6S 

27,600 

80*0 



BnlUim and spocio ... 



6,42.041 

46,09.374 

i 


42,20.433 

M7 

? 

— 


Exports. 

QUANTITIES of the undermentioned articles eaported January 1876 
Compared with January 1876 . 





— r=r=r=.-mr 

January 

187a 

January 

1876. 

iBOBIAiH. 

DsoBVAsi. 




Amount. 

Per cent. 

Amount 

pero46t 

Cotton, raw ... 


. cwt. 

87,184 

84.800 



7|016 

80-4 

(iuniiybags ... 


pieces 

1 6,00. 181 

8,70300 

18,28,841 



(aunny rU,lh 


yards 

8,76.770 

6.64,4H) 

1,601 

6.76,178 

80,026*0 

•sstae 

‘"90*7 

Hides and skins 


pieces 

0,60.949 

*807 

“'00*8 

8,05,460 

Tiidia-rubhiir ... 

‘ 

owt. 

60L 

304 



IndiRu 

' 

Or 

83,700 

80,076 

4,084 

lO'O 

44t*«0 


Juie, raw 


00 

8,04.100 

i ^80,127 

1,84.031 

82*7 

"“iiiio 

“"iri 

I,ac . V* 


M 

a72S 

10,048 


*••... 

Oibsoods 



^80,27/ 

atM28 

04,640 

20*5 

* „•,*» 



Ulce 

Raflluwcr 


00 

^70.628 

7.48,42& 

lAOiMO 

17*5 






888 

107 

176 

160*5 


...•»• 

Saltpetre * ... 


10 

88.496 

18,001 

IA16 

l*T 



Sugar 


to t 


8A64 

688 

17*4 


..*.'* 

Tea 


a. 

f7.2it400 

laoOiOTO 

7,86J»1 

85^0 

•••***^A 

ii 

Tobaceo 

Wheat 


owt. 

If 

11.801 

OlfOOO 

11,886 

lOAOS 

00,070 

**oitB 

t 

680 
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VALUEB iff the undemhfioned ariiclei exported tn /anuary 1876 
compared with January 1875. 



Januiry 

1876. 

JanuMT. 

1876. 

iHCRfAll. 

nicBiiax. 

Amount. 

Per (jont. 

Amount. 

Per cont. 



Ba. 

B«. 

lU. 


Ki. 


Cotton, mw ... 

... ... 

6,69.101 

8,06.13.1 



1.40,132 

18*4 

Gunny bnS" ••• 


8,06.085 

06,870 

2.00.716 

2166 



Ounny cloth ... 

•a 

01,858 

260. 

6If688 

20,086'2 



Hlde/and uklut 

... ... ... 

18^04,(188 

10,64.677 

.... 


6,00.642 

.10*7 

Jiulia-nihhoy. • » 

... 

87,661 

22,264 

10,387 

691 



Indigo ... 

... i.« ... 

98,66,606 

99,08,168 



0,29.6.17 

63 

jut^. mw 

... ... ... 

22,79.014 

2.1.06.788 



26,260 

1*1 

iiK' ••• 

■la vsi •!* 

6,04678 

8.21.830 

2.73.043 

Rl-8 



OiNneedf 


10,01,(108 

16.27.840 

3.75.Hr..1 

24 3 



Xmo ••• 



28,41,828 

26,25.280 

2,21.043 

H-4 




8i(llowor ... 

... ... ... 

10.740 

4.821 

5.010 

122*6 



Salipetro ••• 


8,82,821 

8.16.150 

17.166 

6*4 



Sugtf ... 

... ... ... 

46,226 

40,631 

604 

1*3 



Tun 



88.00.618 

17.06.431 

6.00,082 

81*7 



Tobacco ... 

... ... ... 

1.04,607 

83.960 

20.647 

24*6 



Whaat , ..., 

... ... ... 

1,80,168 

80.707 

1.40.461 

489 0 



Bullion and ipode 



8,97.642 

6,02.167 

3,96,485 

78*8 





Notioing first the articles of import iu which there has boon a 
decrease, the principal item of cotton goods shows a wholesomo reac- 
tion fr6m overtrading of recent years. There has been an almost 
continuous falling ofif in quantities and value since the beginning of 
the current officii year, and the present prospects of this trade are 
decidedly hopeful. Beer and porter show a considerable ffilling off, and 
the proportionally larger decrease in value is owing to the fact that a 
large portion i|[| now brought in wood, whilst iu 1875 bottles were 
almost entirely used. The apparent onorraous increase in value of spicjos 
in comparison with a foiling off in quantity proceeds from the changes 
made by the Tariff Act of August 1875. The total cessation of imports 
of stiokdao has necessarily followed on the depression in the export 
shell-W trade. Other articles of decrease call for no special remark. 

Turning to the imports which show an increase during the month, 
silk piece-goods are the heaviest item, but following on a goneral 
docroase in previous months of the official year no special explanation 
appears neomary. An inoreaso will bo soon in the articles of moiuls, 
coals, and woollen piece-goods. 

Under the statements of exports the very general increase will be 
noticed with satisfaction.^ The jute trade, raw and manufactured, 
specially of the latter, continues to improve. Ounny cloth in particular 
may be said to be a new axtiole of^ foreign export. The first shipments 
to any extent were made in Juno Inst, and have since steadil;^ improved ; 
Groat Britain and America ore the chief consumers, but Trieste, Genoa, 
and lately Melbourne, have come into the market also. The inoreaso 
in oil-seeds and wheat was to be expected, the demand being quite 
equal to the supply. Tea shows a most satisfactory progress, the price 
being fairlv kept up on the large increase in produce. 

The following comparative statement, snowing the destination of 
the gunxi^ hags and of the tea exported from Calcutta during the 
month, wul be examined with interest : — 


gives a density of population of 630 to the square mile. Threo-fifihs 
of the population arc Mahomedans, and two-lifbhs are Hindoos. The 
number of liouses or families is 340,095, the number of ploughs^ is 
stated at 560,759 ; but this seems to bo an over-estimate. Allowing 
one plough for every six acres of cultivated land, the total number of 
ploughs would not exceed 289,650. The proportion of the agricultural 
population is 77 per cent, of the total population, being 1,071,556. 

Tho Deputy Collector's inquiries relate to an area of 3, (>87 square 
miles, which is the area of tho estates borne on the revenue roll of 
the district. He obtained from the proprietors of lands certain state- 
ments detailing the quantity of cultivated land under the various crops , 
in each estate, and he tested the returns by measurements in block 
carried out in various parts of the district. Tho result gives a total of 
1,737,950 acres of cultivation, or 73 per cent, of the entire area. Tho 
crops are thus distributed 



Acr«9. 

R. 

P. 

Rioo 

1,263.2CC 

1 

19 

Wheat 

35,110 

0 

30 

Othor fcKul-graiui 

49.242 

2 

14 

Oil-oeedo 

79,146 

0 

4 

•Tuto ... ... • 

117.669 

0 

9 

Indigo ... ... 

19,302 

2 

24 

Sugar 

20,466 

0 

8 

Tobacco 

71,204 

3 

26 

Vegetables (potatocB, ginger, turmorie, 
onionn, Ac.) 

Homestead lauds 

16.226 

1 

36 

79.417 

0 

17 

Total 

1.737.960 

1 

27 


To the acreage put against rice must be added 275,057 acres which 
have boon ostimated under other crops, but which also yield a crop of 
aous rioo, thus making tho total quantity of laud for rico 1,538,333 
acres. 

The produce is thus estimated : — 

Mftutidt. 

Rice 1,222,517 acres yielding amun rico only, at 21 
maundfl per acre, amounts to 2,56,72,857 maunds of paddy, 
equal to rice . • • • • • • • • • • • • 1,00,45,535 

40,749 acres yielding ric^ in two harvests, at 30 maunds 
per acre, amounts to 12,22,470 maunds of paddy, equal to 
rice ... ... ... ... ... 7,64,043 

275,067 acres yielding aous rico in ono harvest at 15 
maunds per acre amounts to 41,26,005 maunds of paddy, 
equal to rioo ... ... ... 25,78,752 


Total of rico ... 1,93,88,330 

Wheat 35,1 10 acres, at 7 maunds por aero ... 2,* lS.77o 

Oil-seeda 73,145 acres, at 6 maunds por aero ... 4,38,87 q 

Jute 117,569 acres, at 9 maunds per aero .. ... 10,r)8,12| 

Sugar or goor 20,466 acres, at 28 maunds por aero ... 5,73,()-lg 

Tobacco 71,204 acres, at 10 uiauuds per acre ... 7,l2,04o 


Ounny Bags, 


United Kingdom 

w ... 

Auitralin 
Weit Indim 
Ceylon ... 

Bin Knmciioo ... 
Bti tiu SotUomeuti 


Total 


Pea. 

... 48,100 

... 89 , V 00 

... 186,881 
... 8.060 

... 8,900 

... 868,000 


Ri. 

18,768 

80,000 

64.698 

618 

410 

89,470 


947,700 1 , 77 , 86.3 

1,600 888 

. 1 , 699,181 8 , 06,686 


Tea. 


United Kingdom 
Australia 
Uuittd Statea 
Ceylon 
Franca 

llonir Kong ... 
Jaddah 


n. Hi. 

8,780,811 83,68,894 

6,200 4,011 

60 60 

80 60 

85 96 

88 48 

80 80 


ToUl .. 8,726,404 83,66,613 


It is explained that the gunny bags sent to Australia are 
higher value than others, as mey are wanted for wool packing. 


of a 


AQRIOULTURAL STATISTICS OP RUNGPOBB.* 


Ik tho December number of the Statistical Reporter it was men* 
ied that Bungpore was one of four districts for the collection of 
Agnoultural statisuos in whioh Sir George Campbell sanctioned a 
^parate estaUiAment. Deputy Collector Ib^Lboo Gopol Chandra Dass 
^ deputed to okny out these inquiriw in Rungpor^ at the close of 
W2, and his r^rt has now been published by Government. From 
this report a lew detaUs relating to this fertile and important district 
^ay be usefully aummaris^ in these pages. Bungpore has an area of 
square milai and a population of 2,149,972 inhabitants, which 


Burullet. 

Indigo 13,302 acres, at 90 bundles per aero, equal to ... 1,197,180 

Tho figures for tho quantity of land under cultivation of oaoh 
crop may bo accepted as api)roximatoly correct, or, if uthorwiso tliau 
corroot, to be less than the actual quantity ; but the ostiinato of total 
produce is necessarily very vaguo and little to be de])ondod on. In 
particular the estimate of indigo produce, as subsequently explained, 
appears to be inaccurate. In calculating tlie anif)uiit of food-grain 
annually produced in tho district, Baboo Gopal Chandra Dass vory 
properly converts unhusked grain into clean grain on the basis of 25 aoers 
of mean grain to a maund of paddy. But it is doubtful wliethor his 
estimate of 21 maunds of poddy, or 13^ maunds of clean grain, is correot 
as an average outturn for an aero of single-crop rico laud in llungporo, 
which is not less fertile iu this rosi)Oct than any district north ot tho 
Ganges. 8o competent an authority as Mr. MacDonnell is of opinion, 
on tue whole evidenoe, that 15 maunds of clean rice is a fairer average 
outturn in an averse year. 

The Deputy Uollector in his report dwells on the insufficiency of 
pasturage for the number of cattleftn the district. If the numlier of 
homed cattle be, as he says, 1,765,264, there is no doubt the pasturage 
is insuifioient, and that the oulturable waste land, whicli always affords 
some pasture ground for cattle, besides growing shrubs whose tenures 
cattle eat, is barely adequate to supply the deficiency. But it must bo 
remembered that cattle of all kinds are largely stall fed iu Bengal, and 
do not depend on pasturage so much as cattle iu England. 

The soil of tlie district is of two kinds, known locally os poti au l 
khyar former is a sandy loam, degenerating into pum sand along 
the banks of the Bralimaputra and in the north part of the district, 
where are found old beds of the Teesta and other rivers. * This soil 
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the seede of tiie plant. The silk or oloth is called incfi, is very 
durable, aod is used for clothing. 

The Qovenunent avenue asMSsment per acre on the total area of 
land of settlenkcnt is six annas nine pio ; on the total of oulturable land 
eight annas nine pie ; and on the totiJ of actual cultivation nine annas 
two pio* The average area of each estate is 2,773 acres. Tlie average 
area of cultivated land for each house or family is 5 acres 17 J polos, 
and for each male adult above twelve years of age 2 acres 1 rood 24 
polos. The above figures are deduced from the total population, 
agricultural and non-agrioultural. The De^ity Collector ascertained 
the following to be the rates of rent payable by th^ ryots, but they 
must naturally vary much in different parts of the district 


Bios land— 

First aaality, or awul 
SacCna quality, or doyam 
Third quality, or ieym 
Fourth quality, or chauram 

Homestead 

' Oardm lands 

Grass lands {khttr) 

Bamboos 

Sugarcane 

Pan plantation 

Oulturable waste 

Jute 

nMulberrr 

Indigo ... 


IN*r becfcha. 


Rs. 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 

2 

0 

to 

2 

8 

1 

8 

to 

2 

0 

U 

12 

to 

1 

4 

0 

8 

to 

1 

4 

1 

0 

to 

4 

0 

2 

0 

to 

3 

8 

0 

12 

to 

1 

8 

0 

12 

to 

1 


2 

0 

to 

4 


2 

0 

to 

5 

0 

0 

4 

to 

0 

8 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

2 

0 

to 

6 

0 

1 

0 

to 

2 

0 


A large portion of Baboo Gopal Chandra Bass’s report is devoted 
to a history or tho tenures of the district and the post fortunes of tho 
semindories, but there would be no useful object attained by any refer- 
ence to them for statistical purposes. 

The ryots of the district are thus divided : — 


' P«r c«nt. 

Byots holdinjg at fixed rates ... ... 5 

Ryots with right of occupancy ... ... ... 25 

Tenants-at-will ... ... ... ... 40 

Ryots holdiug from other ryots, metayers, ifcc. ... 30 


Total ... 100 


As the figures have been furnished by tho zemindars, it is more 
than probable that the ryots holding rights of oooupanoy have boon 
understated. Indeed it would bo no easy matter to divide tho ryots of 
Bungpore as regards those who have rights of occupancy and those who 
have not. The legal term dates only from 18o9, and is quite unknown, 
except in those comparatively few instances in which tho point has 
come up in litigation. The Bungpore jote seoms to give a ousioninry 
right of continuance of possession wliioh has not yot boon overriddon 
by tho law; and in the sales by private deed and by order of court 
m exwution of doorees,^ which continually take placo, no mention of 
sny right of occupancy is made, and such sales take placo whether tho 
former owner has neen a long or a short time only in possession. 

The statistical inquiries regarding tho rates of rout prevalent in 
Bungpore and tho amount of the rental derivable from tlie land havo 
been made with care and recorded with fulness. Tho result fixes tho 
Und rental of tlie district at Bs. 83,89,750, or say 87 lakhs of rui)ocs. 
The land revenue of the district's Bs. 9,74,088 ; tho rental is therefore 
nearly nine timis the revenue. 

The Deputy Collector thus sums up tho condition of tho avorago 
ryot, and as nis account contains a mass of information put together m 
a compact form, it is given in full 

** A man can enter tho world and start as an agriculturist with a pair of 
oxen And a plough. A pair of bullockN comIb him frotWKs. 25 to its. 3(), a ]ilough 
costs him from Rt. 2 to Rs. 2-8, a spado from annas 12 to lie. 1, a lioc 2 umius. 
a sickle 2 annas, a dao fi annas, a drill Ro. 1, mallet 2 annas, and n harrow 
^ With this stock ho cultivatos seven or eight beeglias of land, for 

wmch ho pays Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 to tho proprietor as rent of his hoMing ; he feeds his 
cattle with tRe straw of his fields, ana scarcely buys any fodder. Tho averngo 
pwduco of his holding, taken at tho miuimujn rate of a prosperous year, if sown 
J^th pice only, would in both harvests amount to 70 or 80 maunds of paddy, or 
Jo OP 50 maunds of rice respectively. The average price of this produce during 
^0 year, if taken at Re. 1-4 a maund, would bo Us. 66 to Rs. 62, wliich, minus the 
of the land, leaves the ouHivator a net profit of Rs. 44 to fin. >18 a year. The 
cultivators generally sow other remunerative grains than nee, and derive more 
pout than tho above. The outturn would in such cases be as follows:- Per 
wU? 1 {. ^ cultivated with mustard, 2 maunds, at Ra.JS, equal to Us. 10; 

y tn khasari, 2 maunds, at Rs,. 4, equal to Rs. 8 ; with wheat, 2 maunds, at 
AS. 4 , equal to Bs. 8 ; with tobacco, 8 maunds, at Rs. 4-8, equfd to Rs. 13-8 ; with 
nas^r, 2 maimda, at Re^ 8-8, equal to Rs. 11; with sugaroane, 10 maunds, at 
2-8, equ^l to Rs. M ; with jute, 8 maunds, at Ro. 1-12, equal to Rs. 5-4; with 
linger, 35 maun^i ii green, at annas 8, equal to Rs. 17-8 ; if dried, 4 niSunds, at 
0) equal to Rs. 20; with tutmerio, 5 maunds, at Bs. 5, cqfial to Bs. 26 ; with 
PJw^s, 30 maunds, at Be. 1-8, equal to Rs. 46 ; with kaon, 4 maunds, at Be. 18, 
^nai to Rs. 84 with obaena, 4 naunds, at Re. 1-4, equal to Bs, 5 ; with thekra. 


2 maunds, at Us. 3-8, equal to Rs. 7 ; with rahur, 2^ maunds. at Rs. 6-8. equal to 
Rs. 13-12. In additum to the produce of their regular cultivation, they sell tlie 
vegetables and fruits that grow in their homestead plantations. With a 
minimum income of Rs. *14 or Us. 48 a year, a man easily maintains liimself with 
his wife in a country where rice is sold at Rc. 1-j a niaiind. Sup|K)se the culti- 
vator’s family consists of himself, his wife, and throe children, the daily consump- 
tion would be as follows, namely : — 

For tho liUKhiiiut ... ... ... 

„ wife 

3 rhildren 

Kitrs ... ... ... 

Totnl 


“If the con.^unqition of a family be two and a linlf ftcers a day. the yearly 
demand would be 2(j inniinds, which, at the nitc of Re. 1-4, comes to Rs. 

There then remains ii balance of R.s. 14 (o Rs. 18, with which he provides himself 
with clothes and other neccNSorics. A ]>oasanl and his wife W(*ar eight cloths in 
a year, which, at 8 anims a ]iiccc, cost him Rs. 4; the children generally woar 
tho worn-out rags of their parents. The only articles which the cultivators buy 
are salt, oil, and guor for their tobacco; their compound snpplie.s them with 
onions, garlic, chillies, tobacco, and Tcgctablcs. 'Die busks, rahur, and jute 
.stalks, and the bambo(»8 that grow in their premises, supply their want of fuel, 
the eowdung being k<*]>t for their manure. ]llost of the cultivators of Rungporo 
have two or three enws, wliicli ci).^t them notbidg, whilst they pliiugh their land 
and at times supply them with milk, which is more ^jencrally sobl than used. A 
man who has seven or eight beeglia.s of land and <Miltivates it with dhnn only 
W'ould be in n ixi.sition as if lie bad an nllow aneo of Rs, 4 a inoiiih. There can be 
no doubt that a cultivator with one ]»longh and n pair of oxen gels more than 
I have above enumerated by bis cultivation of other remunerotivi) crops than 
food-grains. As regards tho outlay for the cultivation of his field, he scarcely 
ha.s to pay, in addition to the rent of bis tenure, any extra cbargi* of labour for 
weeding, reaping, and thrnsliing. It is the higher class of agneulfiirists only 
tliat engage hired krisans cw field labourers; but the generality of cnltivatorB 
manage their nfiairs by a ])ali labour, or, in other words, they as.sist each other 
in the cultivation of their fields without any charge. Such nu arrangement 
cannot but produce the rlesirnble effect of strict economy and rigid frugality. 
It is only in weeding and cutting the eroji the cultivators take each other s 
assistance, but other works they perform tlmmselves witli their ow'n liamis.” 

Sonio inquiries wore lately made into tlio state of indebtedness of 
tho ryots in Bungporo, and it was estimated, of course vaguely enough, 
that about a quarter of them were in debt. Their condition varies very 
much aooordiiig to tho situation of land and the convenience for export, 
tho eonduet of tho zomiiular in tho treatment of his tenantry, the higher 
or lower ineideiico of rent, and the charaotor of tho soil cultivated, 
Those living along the eastern border, where the large rivers give great 
facilities for Uie exportation of proclueo, are by far the best otf. The 
peroonfage of indebtedness is there from 7 to io per cent. only. Those 
occupying tho west border of tho distriei and tho northern thanas 
are in tho wor.st prcMlienment, the majority of them being in debt. 

Bnboodopal t diandva Bass’s report contains, besides the particulars 
noted above, a large amount of iiifornmtion about the manners and 
customs of tiu) people and other olijoi-ts of interest relating to tho 
district, and ho deserves great credit for its very complete eliaracter. 
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THE WARORA COLLIERY AND IRON WORKS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Tiir history of eoal exploration at Warora in tlie (/Imnda district, 
in the Central rjiAiiiees, cuninimccs in Shafts liavo now been 

sunk to a di»pth of 200 feet. This seam of enal iias heeu proved to bo 
16 1 feet thick, and, wliat was not prevb.iisly suspected, the borer has 
proved that aseeuml seam of eoal 11 l\'i‘t thick lie.s at a little dist.once 
below the main seam. Tho qualily of the coal has not yet been fully 
tested, hut it is judged to bo of fair rpialily. Should the double .seam 
prove to be contiuuuAs over the whole coal-ru*ltl at Warora., as s('eiiis to 
bo the case, tho supply is ealcuhiti d hy the Engineer.-? at about forty 
million tous, or sullieiout, at an out[uit of 6iH> tons a day, to last for 
260 years. 

Towards tho eloso of 1874 some trials of this Warora eoal were 
made on tho Great Indian iVninsula Uuil^vay^ and these were made with 
ordinary, and not selected coal. Tho results w(.*re satis factory, as it was 
found that the consumption, meaijur^ by the ton mileage, and allow- 
ing. for difference of grades, was only about 13 per cent, more than tho 
consumption during similar oxperiijionts with English coal on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and ‘Central India Railway. With cleaner coal 
hotter results would of course h^ve been obtained. * 

Mr. Morris, thfe Chief Comniissioner of tho Central Provinces, has 
recently been to inspect the Warora collieries, and has recorded an 
interfisting minute regarding his inspection, which has boon made, 
public. 

The external aspect of Warora, wliich is the site of tho chief 
colliery worki, IB muon ohanged from what it was a few years back. 
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It was thou a moro village, only clistinguishod from villagos of an equal 
popiiliitirm an<l importance by its being the hood-quarters of a tohsil, 
and possessing a duk bungalow for tho convenience of travellers from 
Nagpore to Chanda and 8iron(;ba. The road connecting Nagpore and 
Chanda, thougli known oh tho Great Southern Road, was neither 
metalled nor bridged, and for weeks during tho rains Warora was more 
or loss isolated, and a journey to or from it attended with much 
inconvonionco. Now all this is altered. Tho sections of the Great 
Southern Road from Warora to Chanda are metalled, while material 
lorries and even goods trains can run to Dahigaon, five miles on the 
Ilinganghat side of Warora, and it is believed that the railway to 
‘ Warora itself is now open. Thus Warora is easily accossiblo both from 
Nagpore and from Chanda, and this alono is a great change ; hut the 
town or village itself has nndergono a greater transformation. Tho old 
portion hos been left pretty mueli as it was, but at diflerent parts there 
ore oxoroseeiices in the shape of clusters of huts, some of these clusters 
being inhabited by men cmploy<‘d on the works of tlie Warora exten- 
sion railway, and others by workmen employed on the colliery. But 
the groat feature which has changed Warora are the b\iildings occupied 
by European employes and by the pit itself, with .its workshops, 
machinery, and out-hous(v?. * 

There are at present two pita, and without actual inspection of 
them it is hard to realize tlie dilfteultics which there have been to 
’ contend against, and tho amount of work done to overcome them. A 
remarkable amount of energy and work has been required and given to 
bring matters into tli(3 poaition in which at ])roaent they are. That 
there have been delays and disappointments is perfecitly true, and these 
have been chiefly due to tho want of proper maehiuery, the ahaenoe of 
skilled or intolligoni labour, and the length of time wasted in tho 
oonveyanco of licavy material along imperfect country roads. This 
lost cause of delay has been removed, and the first will, it is hoped, not bo 
again felt. The labour difficulty is, however, ono which it is moro 
difficult to deal with. 

The difficulties besetting tho labour Question aro thus stated by 
the Chief Commissioner : — “ Labourers fina an easier, mwo familiar, and 
more congenial employment in working as coolies on the Warora 
Railway works, than in working as coolies on the mines under ground. 
To work underground is Tiot only an unfamiliar toil, but toil the 
irksomeness and ineonveiiiouce of wbicli, real as those are, aro mag- 
nified by the unreasoning bmr of danger, and higher wages do not 
suffice to attract workmou.” To enter into engagements lor o^jieriod 
of service with such persons, Morris adds, would be a futile 
endeavour, tlioy liaving no stock in trade, and could decamp in a night, 
leaving no trace behind them. No plan for meoting this labour 
difficulty seems so feasible as the introduction of coal-cutting machi- 
nery on the works. In describing its advaiilugt'S, be says : — “ The 
eoal-cuttiug maoluuory would use up much of tho small coal or 
‘ slack,’ and its iutrcxluci ion seems to hold out double hones both of 
rendering ns iudopeiideut in a groat moasure of cooly labour, and of 
enabling us to consume a considerable quantity of small coal.” 

.1 lithorto tho coal has boon raised from tho gallorics connecting 
tho pumping and tho winding shafts, and tho total amount of coal so 
rtiisod has been about 1,200 tons of all kinds. With the exception of 
some 50 or 00 tons sent for trial to thoGrciat Indiau Poninsula Railway, 
all this coal has been oonsumod at tlio works. In Dooomber last 
the daily yield was about ton tons, five of which were consumed on the 
works. 

Tho quantity of coal exfra<*ted depends mainly on tho number of 
working places under ground. Of these there were in Deoomher eight, 
but by tho end of January the Mining Engineer had calculated on having 
fourteen, and twenty by tho end of February. In fact, the number of 
places will bo increased in a ratio proportionate to tbe extensions of 
working, ami with moro places at which work oah bo done more men 
will he omphjyod under ground and a greater outturn of coal given. 
Another elumont whioli must be considered when estimating tho yield 
is the greater exporienco and skill which those uudorffrouiid workers 
will gain. At prc'sent they are feamers, but shortly, naving attained 
exporienco, they will bo more efficient. ! 

The Milling Engiueer very confidently expects that seam No, 2, 
which is fifteen feet in thickness, is welj adapted to what is termed ‘ long | 
wall work,’ in distinction to the 'pillar and stall work.’ The i 
advantage of tlio former kind of .work is twofold : in tlio first plaoe, it j 
will very materially (by B reduce the skilled or pickmen’s labour, 
an<f in the st'cond place by adopting it large cool, as distinguished 
from small coal, will be got. Important os tho first of these advan- 
tages is, viz. tho saving in skilled labour, it seems altogether dwarfed 
by the second, and in this matter the opinion of the Mining Engineer 
will no doubt be acco])ted. What lie says is, that if 100 men produce ten 
tons of coal and eight tons of ‘ slack ^ or small coal pefr day by the 
' pillar an4 stall system,’ the same number of men will by 'long 


wall work ’ produce eighteen tons of coal and only two to two and half 
tons of small coal (' slack ’) for tbe same physical effort. 

If this opinion of the Mining Engiueer is oorreot, then the Ottestion 
of the manuraoture of patent fuel, important as it was oonsidered at 
one time to be, has in a manner settlea itself* The question was one 
of importance, beoauso it was believed that No. 2 seam of coal would 
he worked on a system that produces a largo peroentoge of small coal, 
and that tho coal being very friable would easily and with little expo, 
sure crumble. Under the proposed system of working, the (][uai?tity of 
* slack ’ or small coal will be so reduced in quantity that it can for 
several years to oorae be entirely used up in the boilers and furnaces on 
tho work. For tho present, then, the patent fuel question may 
remain in abeyance. 

Some experiments in iron ore manufacture have also been made at 
Warora. They wore not successful, but the want of success was not 
sUch as to indicate that this branch of industry oannot be sucoessfully 
prosecuted in the Chanda disiriot. The conditions under which the 
experiments were made wore unfavourable, and no more. 

Tho experiments were carried on on the blast furnaoo principle, 
and they showed that tho iro||||Lore and coal would not properly com- 
bine with each other in the furnace. The cause of this was m the coal, 
not in tho iron. The iron was of excellent quality, and contained a 
very small proportion, only 4 or 5 per cent., of impurities ; whereas the 
coal coiiiained about 30 per coiit. It is believed tliat in England the 
whole perconti^o of impurities is about 32i per cent., which is nearly 
tho same as at Warora ; but the difieronoe is that in England the imgu- 
rity is pretty equally distributed between the iron and coal, whereas at 
Warora the impurities in coal greatly prepouderatedj and the amount 
of heat noooBsary to fusion was not brought to bear on ^he iron ore. 
Tho iron made from this experiment was of fine quality, and no 
difficulty has been experieuoed in working it in the blacksmith’s forge 
into wrought iron. The experiment would probably prove more success- 
ful if the iron and coal were burned in separate .onambers, and some 
direct methods of working have, it is said, boon introduced in England. 

The prospects of tno Warora colliery works, and proposals for 
their future managonient, are under the consideration of Government, 
as well as the development of the cognate subject of the iron industry 
in the Chanda district. The Chief Commissioner is very decidedly 
of ojiinion that, looking to the great expense to which Government 
has been put as regards the coal-fields, it would be imwise in 
Government to moke them over to a Company. All the cool that 
can be raised from them can be consumed on Government Railways 
(State or guaranteed), and it would be imprudent in Government 
to make over this property to a Company and plaoe itself in the 
position of a mere customer of the Company. The position as regards 
iron is different. No expense of any oonsoquenoe has as yet wen 
incurred, nO machinery ordered out, and no European labour imported ; 
so that as regards iron-mining Government is not at present 
emharrossod with tho question of heavy preliminary expenses. By 
retaining in their own hands tho Warora coal-mines, Government 
would secure for itself sufficient coal to supply all the wants of 
Central India, and it will always be possible for GovemmeUt to regulate 
directly tho price of coal, and indirectly the price of iron. It is 
under these oirouin stances possible for Government to leave the 
development of the iron industry to Companies. The point on which 
it would bo advisable to insist is that these Companies should only 
exorcise mining privileges over small tracts of country, and should 
not have roving indefinite rights. Tho Warora ooaVbed is hut a 
small tract of country, yet sufficient for the wants of many years, and 
Compauios should be restricted to equally small and defined areas, 
by whi(*li competition would be called into play and everything 
tending to monopoly be avoided.' 


TUSSER SILK AND SERICULTURE IN THE CJBNTBAL 
PROVINCES. 


Tub followii\g materials are extracted from a memorandum drawn 
up in the Secretariat of tho Central Provinoea regarding flilk and 
sericulture. It ^os been established that the tusser worm thrives on 
the leaves of trees which grow in nearly eveiry district of those 
provinces, and suooeeds well in the hands of the oaites who make sericul- 
ture either their sole occupation, or, ae is more oommon, on additional 
employment. The modus operandi is doubtless rough,. Wit it is so fw 
effectual that the worms ore raiaed and ooooons of silk ate produced 
iu au^tities proportionate to present demands, Kxperfrimss 
ore being oorriedT on have in new the improvement ' of the sSk in its 
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cocoon sta^e, and it is attempted to produce finer cocoons by a stricter 
domestication and different feeding or the worm. 

The only silkworm which is found in the Central Pi-ovinces is the 
tusser worm, the Phalma paphia. It abounds chiefly in the eastern 
districts of Chhatisgurh, viz. Raipore, Bilaspore, and Sambalpore ; 
in the Chanda district, in the south of the Nagpore province; 
and in the Seoni district, which lies on the Sntpura plateau. In the 
forests and uplands of those districts it is found in considerable numbers. 
It is alleged that in Chanda these tusser worms are to a certain 
extent domesticated, or at any rate that the hliimars, wlien selling tlioir 
cocoons to the Koshtis or weaving class, retain a fewf in order to rear 
worms from them ; but even in Chanda most of the cooooiih are brought 
in from the jungles, where they are found at various seasons of the year. 
In the other districts no cocoons arc kept for breeding purpose's. 
They are collected in the forests by some of tho lower castes, who make 
it a part of their livelihood to search for them. Those castes consist of 
Oaudahs, Chamars, Gonds, Bijwars, and Bliuinyas, and also to a oortain 
extent of Khewuts ; but these last emj)loy tlumiselvos more specially 
in tending the cocoons which have been gathered by the otl^er castes, and 
retiring the worms from the oggs depoflled by the motlis whi(^h issue 
from the cocoons thus gathered until those worms again form cocoons. 
These cocoons they then sell to the Koshtis or weavers. 

When the cocoons have been oollooted in tho jungles they are 
brought to some convenient, place, and about Hixteeu or twenty days 
after the forming of cocoons tho moths force thoir way out. The sex of 
the moths is indicated by their colour— t lie female h(yng of a yellow, the 
male of a reddish, Jiue. Tho moths are now paired and put into separate 
oarthern vessels or boxes made of the leaves of ilie (tvhny tree [Hut ha- 
nnuia laf\foUa)^ In about eight days tho female moth lays her eggs, 
which vary from 150 to 200 and 250 in uuinhor. Inmiodiatoly the 
young worms make their appearance they are placed on aaj ( Termimlia 
toumtona) and fid/ trees ( Vatica robuttfu), or in Chanda on fu and ficusa 
bushes (Cassia lanccolaia,) In some districts the rearing of tho w^onus is 
carried on in a highly reverential way. I’lie silkworm being Ixilieved 
to bo by nature extremely pure, is regarded as an object of veneration, 
and the men who tend the worms remain in the forest until tho cocoons 
are fomod, eating little, and that little of the simiiUst kind, refraining 
from all sensual enjoyment, and abstaining ov(ui from tiieir ordinary 
ablutions. Women are not allowed to take part in the occupation or 
to approach the place. The worms require great attention, and have to 
bo watched day and night, so that biivls ami other animals may not get 
at them. In about fifteen days the worms begin to form eocoon.s, 
wliich ore egg-shaped, and vary in size from to 2 inches in length, 
tlio diameter of their greatest oireumfereneo being J to J j ineheH. It 
is said that the largest cocoons ore those formed by tho worm wlu'ii 
left alone in the juntos. 

The worm tound in the Central Provinces seems identical with 
that found in BengeJ, and like it is tri-monthly, reproducing four times 
in the year. The cocoons are gathered at ditleront seasons in different 
districts. In Raipur they arecolleoted in April and June, in Chanda in 
January, April, and October, and in Sarabalpur in May and August. 

The cocoons are sold to weavers at prices ranging from 200 to 500 
for one rupee. In order to admit of the silk being wound off the 
cocoons, it is put in hot water or boiled, in some inst4in(je8 with certain 
drugs. The yield of a cocoon, f>. the tissue wound from it, gives in 
some places three-fourths of a ijiasha (llj grains troy) of silk, hut the 
yield naturally varies with the size of the cocoon, hVom 700 to 1,000 
cocoons are required for the production of a piece of silk from 4 to 
5 yards in length and yard in breadth, and smjh pieces sell at 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per piece. Nearly all the silk produced is consumed 
locally^, only a little exportation going on towards the Gan jam district 
of the Madras presidency. 

An interesting experiment which was very carefully watched 
was recently made in the Sambalpore district, where tusser manufac- 
ture is more largely oarriod on than in most others, and the Deputy 
tlommissioner thinks that there are fair hopes of the introduction of 
the Chinese silkworm into his district. Tlio climate of Sambalpc^re 
approaches pretty closely that of portions of lowtT Bengal, where the 
roaring of the Onina worm has long been an important industry, and 
ft largo supply of eggs was received a few months age. Should the 
iutroduction of the China worm be feasible, and the ’cocoons j)roduced 
hy it be of average size and quality, it may be worth while to establish 
mulberry gardens at different places in the Sambalj/ore district and 
make a systematic effort to introduce the industry among the people. 

It may be noted that mulberry-trees thrive well in tho Sambalpore 
public gardexL 

In the Sambalpore distriot the annual yield of cocoons is estimated 
ten millions, most of the cocoons being exported in equal pro- 
portions towards Chhatisgurh and towards Ganjam in the Madras 
presidency, tiio value of suoh exports being valued at Bs. 18,000. The 


cocoons which remain are locally worked up into (hans of cloth, of 
which the value is estimated at about Rs. 22,000. Silk in a manufactured 
state is neither imported into, nor exported from, the distriot. 

From the Raii)ore district silk thread valued at Rs. 20,000 is 
annually exported to Nagpore, the remaining silk being used locally. 
There is an infinitoHimal import of Benares silk, calculated at 40 seers 
and valued at Rs. O K), whieli is used up in ornaments. 

All the silk thread of Bilaspore is used up locally. 

In the distrii-ts lying south of Nagpore, viz. in tho Upper Goda- 
vari district and in Chanda, the exports of silk are larger. The TJ})per 
Oodavari exj>orts annually to TTydcrabad and tho coast some 1,700 ^ 
pieces of silk, valued at from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000. But it does * 
not export either raw silk or thread, nor does it import silk, either raw 
or manufaetured. Tho Chanda district produces some 22,000 seers of 
silk thread, valued at nearly lakhs, whioli is exported towards 
Nagpore and Borar. It also imports some little silk from Bengal and 
Bombay. Bhuudara and Balaghat j)roflueo a small quantity of 
silk thread and of cocoons wliicli find their way to Nagpore. lu 
Nagpore itself^only some 1,500 seers of silk thread are produoed; no 
fabrics of pure silk are made in the district, but it works up its own 
produce and a eonsidertible quantity of what (Omos to it from Bhaiulara, 
Chanda, and Kaipore, in making fringes and borders to cotton Woth of 
varioiis kind.s, and in making up fabrics of mixed cotton and silk. 

Made silk is imi>ortod both from Bengal and Bombay, the imports 
from Bengal being estimated at 2i to 3 lakhs, aud those from Bombay 
at Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 35,000. 

Ill tho Jubbiilporo division, with tho exception of the Seoni 
district, but little silk is ])rodaccd, aud the qmintity annually imported 
from Bengal is priced at Rs. 20,000. From Seoul some mixed ootton- 
silk cloth IS sent to Nagpore, and also some raw silk. Regarding the 
number and value of tusser cocoons produced, the Deputy Commissioner 
ill l‘S72 stated that the value w'as from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 80,000 y^early, 
the ruling rate being from Us. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per mii/c. This estimate 
seems extravagantly high. 

In tlio Norbudda (livision some little silk is produced in Narsiugh- 
|:>ore, Chindwara, and Botul. From the first named districts a few 
maunds of tusser silk are exported, and from Boiul some seven maunds 
of eoeoons are annually sent to Berar. 

Tlio imports into the town of Burhanporo of raw silk or silk 
thread are very largo, and come chiofiy from Malwa and the west. Tho 
value oT tho annual imports cannot fall much short of five lakhs of 
rupees, mul they are worked up into the mixed thread of silk and gold- 
plated silver, technii-ally called ‘ halttbuiu' which is woven into the 
kinkohs and other brilliant fabrics worn by rich natives on high 
occasions. 


* COTTON CULTIVATION IN CHITTAGONG AND THE 
CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS. 

^ 

Foil commercial pniqioses there is n(> cotton grown in tlie Chitta- 
gong plains at present, though many of the inhabitants of the district 
ass('rt that it was from a superior sort called ‘ nagalee,’ grown only 
in the plains, that the finest Dacca muslins were made in times past. 
The culture of celton in the plains was imlocd from an early period 
fd* the English administration of Islamabad (Cbittagoug) encouraged 
by the local demand, arising from tho manufacture of cotton stuffs in 
the factory of tlie East Imlia Company in the town of Chittagong ; but 
since tlie factory was abolished, tho cultivation has been discontinued, 
and it is the cotton qf tho Chittagong Hill Tracts alone that is now 
Worthy of notir-o. 

The country lying east of tho surveyed portion of the Chittagong 
Hills, extending from Hill Tipporah on the north to Arrakan on the 
south, is admirably suited for tlic growth of the eotlon plant. Indeed, 
it wa.s until recently termed tho * kajias, or cotton mehal,* and used 
iu former days to pay its revenue in cotton. 

Cotton is the grand trade staple of the joouteahsy or hill-people 
tlumigliout tho Hill 'Practs distriot, from the river Fenny, wliioli 
separates it from Hill Tij)porah, down to the Naaf, which forms the 
boundary of Arrakaiu The joomfuhs are but rudo farmers. The 
mode of cultivation pursued hy them is most simple : it is enjled 
joom. In the months of February* and March a convenient piece of 
forest land is fixed upon, generally on a hill side ; the luxurious under- 
growth of shrubs and creepers has to bo cleared away and the small 
trees felled ; tho trees of larger growth are usually denuded of their 
lower branohoB and left standing. If possible, bamboo jungle is 
fixed upon, as its ashes are of greater fertilizing power. The fallen 
jungle 18 left to dry in the Bun, and iu tho month of May* it is fired, 
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Tlio firing roduwB all save Iho largor iroos to ashoa, and bums the 
Boil to tlio of an inch or two. The cleared trees and logs are 

romoviMl on tho approach of tho rains; men, women, bojs, and girls 
each take a ddo, or liill-kiiifo. and make a narrow hole into the ground 
about throe inches deep wilh tho blunt square end of tho ddo^ and 
into this liole inixc'd seeds of cotton, rice, melon, pumpkins, yam, and 
Indian corn, are put. The rice croj) is cut in Septemhor, and the others 
before that time. Tho cotton is gathered in November or December. 

Kico is tlio imjjortant crop in a and when the seed has come 

a ensual observer might suppose that there was nothing but rice. 
Ino cotton produced under those cireumstaucos is a short-stapled, rough 
sort, very adhesive to tho seed, and th(>reforo comparatively of small 
value. It does not appear tlnit any exp<'riment8 have been made to 
try if this local cotton can be improved by cultivation lor its sake 
alone, i.e, without admixture with rice and vegetables, but tho hill- 
mon say that if this is done tho plant runs to wood and produces 
Boarcely any cotton. 

Attempts have, however, been made to introduce improved seed. 
An oxj)orimont was made in DSOl with New Orleans seed, but it 
turned out a failure, owiil^g to tho seed having been sown too late 
in the ^season. At that time a firm, under the name of Messrs. 
Hollingsworth and Mack, settled in business at Chittagong, intend- 
ing to buy cotton for sliipmont to Calcutta; but finding that the 
quantity of cotton whi<‘h could be got was too small for any regular 
irade, gave up the spoculalion in dospnir. Another attempt to introduce 
New Orleans seed was made in 187 I. This also failed, for two reasons — 
first, beoauBO tho seed was soon too late in the season, and secondly 
because tho ground was not burut, so that the |)laiit0, as they came up, 
were attacked by a series of insects and bliglit, which eventually 
destroyed them. 

In the latter end of 18G1 the question arose os to whether, as a 
political measure for the conversion of Hill Tribes to more civilized and 

P eaceful habits, it was expedient to establish a factory in the Hill 
'racts for the purpose of buying, cleaning, and screwing cotton. As there 
was but a small q\uuitit.y of cettou to be bought, and as tho price was 
too high to bo remumu’ative to Govoriiinent, the Commissioner of the 
Division thought tho ex[>orimcnt would bo a failure. He recommended, 
however, that a. factory sliould he established in tho Hill Tracts to 
improve the mode of cuKivuting cotton The (lovernmeiit of India did 
not approve of tlie proposal, remarking that tho more establishment of a 
Government cotton farm iu the Chittagong Hills would not have any 
good effect, politically speaking, upon tho Hill Tribes, and that the 
“ ostablishrneut of such farms, as well as of factories for cleaning and 
Bcrowing coif on, at (diitfngong or elsewhoro, should h(» undertaken by 
private enterprise, aidcnl by such facilities as tlie Government can furnish 
lu tho way of grants of land, police, roads, and otlier legitimate 
measures of assistance.” 

In point of fact, no cotton farm has yet been established either 
in the Regulation District of Chittagong or in the adjoining Hill 
TraotB. The only fanners are, as above referred to, the joomeahs. 

Two descri})tion8 of cotton are mot with in the Hill Tracts, phnl 
shuta and benee nhuia. The former species is of white colour, and is 
©xtensively cultivated througliout the district ; tho latter species is 
of brown colour, and is considered to bo of an inferior desoidptiou to the 
fonnor. lienee shuia is not cultivated by itself, but grows here and 
there on the same piece of land on which phul ehuta is grown ; 
nor is it gathered or Bold Hei)aratoly, but is found mixed up with phul 
eh f tin. In a maund of seed cotton there is generally about half a seer 
of benee ahnia. 

Cotton jdants of a superior kind called ‘ nahooley * grow wild in 
the plains. Those ])hints are very few in number, grow to the height 
of BIX or B0V15U feet, and yield cotton for eight or ten years, after which 
they with<3r and <lie. Each plant yields about four or five seers of 
cotton. Ei'om this kind tlie sacordotul thread of the ilrahmins is made. 
It is nearly allied to what is known by tho name of * dova’ cotton in 
other parts of Bengal, and ‘ nurma’ in the North-Western Provinoes. 

A Icuner of joom land, which is the laud measure in the Chitta- 
gong district and the Hill Tioets, and is equivalent to 1 beegha 
4 oottahs, or 1 rood 2d ])ole8 Hf ‘yards, produces on the average 
30 arees or 8 imiiirms of ])nddy, 1 } maunds of cotton, and vegetaMos. 
In each hole for the reception of sot^ds, about three seeds of 6otton are 
puti; four or five .seers of cotton seed tlius being sown in a kUnee 
of joom land, which produces 2,0n0’ to 2,fj00 plants, .eacsli plant yielding 
about half a c hittaok of unclean cd cotton. 

Tho only manure available in tlic Hill Tracts is the ashes of burnt 
jungle on the jooms. Land so trout ( m 1 loses its strength after one 
soason^s crop has been taken olf it. 1'he next year a fresh piooe of 
jungle land is cleared, burnt and cultivated, end so on till each piece 
has had rest for a period varying from three to ten years, according to the 


ressure of population on tho available jooming land. When land hag 
eon ‘ j(M)med^ over and over again with only short intervals of rest, it 
is rendered valueless for jooming purposes by the growth of a rank 
species of grass, which could not ue kept down without constant hoeing 
and weeding, and as hill-men will not use the hoe, thev abandon such 
lands and move to whore tho jungle has not yet been exhausted. 

During the month of May or June tho seed is sown, the plants 
flower iu September, the pods form in September or October, and the 
cotton is j)ickod in November or December. Tho crop is, as a rule, 
gathered by the joomealf women on two or three different oooaeions 
from each plot ot land during each season ; the cotton picked first being 
considered to he the best, from which seeds for sowing dxe reserved 
Tho plant, which is generally from 2J to 4 feet high, is left standing 
ill the jooiuH, whore it withers and dies. Severe drought or unseason- 
able rain subjects the crop to the ravages of insects ; but the visitation 
of rats is more dreaded by the hill-men than the appearance of insects. 
The rats prefer grain, and eat that crop first ; but if the visitation is a 
severe one, they devour tho cotton seeds also. Such damaged cotton is 
known as indurkata enta^ and sells at a reduced price. The cultivation 
of cotton is said to be more expensive than rice, and the produce more 
prorariouB. 

'l^he cotton grown in ilie Liishai country, i,e, the hills inhabited 
by iho Syloos, Howlongs, Sliindoos, and other barbarous tribes beyond 
the frontier, in no way dilfors from that grown by the joomeahs. 

In a maund of uncleanod cotton, there are 25 seers of seed and 
refuse and 15 Bcel^R of cleaned cotton. Tli^ cotton is cleaned in a 
common machine composed of two horizontal hand-ffeyjiving cylinders 
fixed in a couple of thin upright planks. The cotton pods are applied 
to the partition hetwoon the cylinders, and the fibre being separated 
from the seed is drawn through by the rotatory motion of the cylinders 
imparted by moans of a common wooden handle. It is then in the 
raw state easily disposed of iu tho markets. 

Cotton is, as a rule, cleaned by the women by means of the 
machine above doBcribed, which is called churkee. The price of a 
churkee is from twelve annas to Ro. 1-4. A joomeah woman oan on the 
average clean three seers of raw cotton per diem, but the BengaleeB 
can t urn out more work in this respect. A few of the Bengalees of 
tho poorer class, men and women, pbriodioally go to the hills for fiome 
months to clean cotton. They can oIohu five to eight seers of raw cotton 
daily. Seed cotton sold by the joomeahs in the bazaars in the Regu- 
lation District is also cleaned by tho Bengalee women in their villages. 
It is not easy to state the exact cost of cleaning. A maund of cleaned 
cotton is produced from about three maunds of unoleaned cotton ; three 
maunds of uncloaned cotton cost Rs. 9-12 at the head-barters of the 
Hill Tracts, and a maund of cleaned cotton Rs. 13. The differeuco, 
Rs. 3-4, covers the expense of oloauing and the profit of the 
middlemen. 

Tho seed is not thrown away, but is kept for sowing during the 
ensuing season. What is not wanted by tho cultivator or joomeah is 
sold at tho rate of 12 seers to 20 soers per rupee. The cotton seed i* 
also to some extent valued for the oil which is extracted from it, and 
used as a medicine for itches and for disease in the hoofs of cattle. 
A soor of seod yields a ohittaok of oil. 

The shopkeepers .and goladars of the established bazaars in the 
Hill Tracts make advances to the joomeahs during the sowing season, 
which are repaid in ootton at the harvest time. Such (rf the joomeeahs 
as do not receive any advances can of course soli their cotton in the 
bazoors to whomsoever they please ; but it is a custom of the hills, insti- 
tuted by Captain I^owin in 1866, to protect hill bazaar trade and keep 
bndtnashea out of the place, that no plainsman, unless he is ? 
shopkeeper and goladar of any bazaar in the Hill Tracts, is permittw 
to enter a joomoaU village for the pui^oso of carrying-on trade. Th® 
goladars or shopkeepers who resort to the joomeah villages can buy 
unoleaned cotton at 2 to 4 annas per maund, and cleaned cotton at 
6 to 8 annas per maund less than the market price. A few years 
some samploB of Chittagong ootton were valued hy the Secretary to the 
Agri- Horticultural Society at tliroe pence a pouna. 

Dr. Roylo was of opinion that tho “ Indian ootton p<kNiesse8 some 
good qualities of. its own. Among these may be mention^ ooloiir, 
swelling of the fibre in bleochiTig, and particularly the facility 
whiuh it takes ^lour in dyeing.” Chittagong cotton is supposed to 
possess the last-ihentioned quality. 

• Tho principal marts where ootton is largely sold are Kassalongi 
Rungamuttee, Boradom, Bunderbun, Manik Surry, Tippendi B®«ar (oj 
the Fenny), and Chundo3rgonah, in \he Hill Tracts, and lioaja’s R**® 
and Poang’s Udt in the Chittagong district Most of thoM 
situated on the banks of the two most important rivers wfaroh intersesi 
the hills and the plains of the Ohittagoog distriot. 
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The prioe of oottou last yeox in some of the important marts is 
given below 


Kftine of plsof. 

Rate per maand daring 
the growing seaion. 

Hate per matmd out of 
soHBon. 


Uncloancd. 

Cleaned. 

Uncleunrd. 

Cleincd. 


Kf. A. 

Ha. 

Its. Us. A. 

Bb. 

Bangamuttee 

... 3 4 

13 

4 to 4 8 

14 

Kassalong 

... 8 4 

13 

4 to 4 8 

14 

ObittagoDg 

... 4 8 

16 to K(o*18 

6 to 7 0 

20 


These j)rico 0 do not differ much from the rate which wa« prevalent 
about fifteen years ago, as will bo seou from a comparison of the above 
figures enters against Chittagong with those shown in the following 
statement 


Teikr. 


Kate per nuiund of unclaimed cotton 
in rlif town of Chiitaprinu. 


Purina* the 
growniM Beasou. 


Out of season. 


. 1858.69 
1869.60 
1860-61 


Rs. A. Ks. A. 

3 8 6 4 

4 8 6 StoRn. 7 

4 12toI?8.6 6 8 to .. 7 


This year the price of cotton has fallen from eight to twelve annas 
permaund. , 

The. most^ valuable export in the Hill Tratits is undouhtodly raw 
cotton. Some portion of cotton grown in these hills is lotially consumed 
in the manufacture of homo-spun cloth, hut the greater part of the crop 
is sold to Bengalee traders, shopkeepers, and goladars, and iloated down 
to (vhittogong on bamboo rafts. Money, fish, tobacco, &o., are given to 
the joomeahs in exchange for the raw material, which is conveyed to 
Dacca and Narainguuge. None of tho cotton grown on this side of 
the Noaf is sent to Arrakan. 


The quantity brought down tho rivers from the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts to the Regulation District of Chittagong diuiug the years 1802, 
1803, and 1864, was aa follows 


NauM of riven down whioli brought down. 


Ill 1803. In 1863. In lN0i. 
Mill. MiIh. Mde. 


Kornofooleo, Sungoo, and their tributaries 19,000 26,000 28,250 
Mittamooree and Bagkhalee ... ... 6,000 8,600 0.0(X) 


Total ... 26,000 34,600 37,260 


It appears that during tho year 1873-74, 10,322 inaunds were 
exported from the Hill Tracts through the Kornofooleo, 7,730 maunds 
through the Sungoo, but tho quantity through the Matamooreo and 
Bagkhalee waa not recorded. 

_ The quantity brought down during 1874-75 i* shown lielow. The 
registration of the quantity of cotton exported from the Hill Tracts in 
this year is more complete than in any previous year. 


Naiiici of rivers through Qusntityjn Kamo* of Tivm through Cinautity in 
which hi ought down. inauudlt w which brought down, mauudii. 


Komofoolee 
^eunj ... 
Droong ... 

IflBamutteo 
8hcoluck 
Sungoo ... 


22,711 

10,812 

736 

80 

47 

10.862 

4 


Matamooreo ... 6,7fiO 
Bagkhalee 3,776 


Total ... 54,813 


Much of the cotton brought down by the Fony river comes from 
the Hill Tipperah side. Tho exports jiassing the Custom House at 
t^ittagong during the past 17 years are as lollows : — 



Mdg. 


Mds. 

18S8-Se 

... 3,529 

1867-68 

... 6.685 

18S9.60 

... 13.233 

1868-69 

17,080 

1860.61 

... 2,896 

1869-70 

4.469 

1861-68 

400 

1870-71 

... • ... 24.02,3 

1868-63 

... 4.869 

1871-72 

9.210 

1863-64 

... 6.862 

. 1872-73 

9,«'62 

186466 

... 12.670 

. 1873-74 

... • ... 8.342 

1886-66 

1866-67 

... 4,607 

... 22,866 

1874-76 

16,699 


This statenpient does not, however, show the entire exports, as cotton 
psssM by many of which the officers of customs have no 

^gfnisanoe* The great bulk of the cotton exported from the Hill 
Tracts probal^ly its wigr to Nmeingunge ana Dacca. 


THE POPULATION OP THE PATNA DIVISION IN 
ITS RELATION TO LAND AND TO FOOD- 
GRAIN SUPPLY. 


Tnp. following observations arc taken from Mr. MaoDoimeirs able 
memorandum on the food-grain supply of Behar and Bengal, It is 
hoped that some of tho subjects treated, and especially tho questions 
raised in the eonoliiding paragraph, regarding which a considerable 
difference of opinion exists, may meet with a further discussion in* 
these columns : — 

The Patna commiRsionorsliii) — witli an area one-fourth loss, hut 
with a population tliri'e and one-third times denser, than that of 
Ireland, and 20 ])cr cent, denser than that of Belgium, tho most 
populous country in Europe-* is divided by the Ganges into two not 
very unequal portions. Differing from each other in physical aspect 
and charaotor of soil, those two portions, from an econoraie point of 
view, exhibit also much mutual (livorgonoo! far as more numbers 
of people living in earh go, tho difference is obvious and well marked. 
The north Gangetic region has an area of 12, o28 square miles, with a 
populalion of 8.02o,»lll souls; while the region south of the river has 
an area of 11,201 scpiaro miles, inliahited b\ 0,233,302 souls. Thus 
the northern portion, whi(3h is not 10 pc^r cent, larger, is 35 per cent, 
more popiilous. 

The distribution of the population also into urban and rural 
differs in the one jwrtiou from what it is in the other. In the northern 
distriots the urban )>opnlation forms only 3 per ccuit. of the total ; there 
is no town with a population over 50,000, and but 11 towns each with 
population over 5,000. In tho southt^ni districts, on the other hand, 
the urban is 10 per cent, on the gross population ; there aro four towns 
with from 30,01)0 to 140,000 iunabitaiits, 10 tcMvns with populations 
between 10,000 and 30,000, and 12 towns with populations between 
5,000 and 10,000 each. 

Those stalisfios of thomsolvos suggest what is tho fact — that, 
generally speaking, the conmiissionorsliip is an agricultural region; 
but if regard bo had to the north 0angeti(5 portion alone, it may be said 
that manufacturing industries aro altogether unknown. Of course 
there are certain trade's or handicrafts whicli are rostrieied by imme- 
morial usage to certain elassoa of the people, and there are indigo 
factories PU])]>or(ed mainly by Euroj)ean eaj>itul ; but most handiorafts- 
men are also cultivators, and the manufacture of indigo is, as far as tho 
people are coneoniod, an insignificani incident connected with that 
industry. Therefore it may broadly be said that all the people north 
of the river, and tlio great luajority of the people south of it, live as 
bc.st they may on tho produoo of tlio soil. It may further ho stated 
generally of the conimissionersliip, but abscdutely of the country north 
of the Ganges, that it is barren of mineral wealth. 

"Now, looking into this question more (;losoly from the stand- point 
of population in its relation, ,/i'r.s/, to land generally, seconefh/y in its 
relation to eulturablo laud, the divergenee between tho economic 
conditions of both portions of the division UHsumes greater prominence ; 
and the divergenee is still more pronounced if regard he had rather 
to the future than to tho presmit time. 

I have stateil that throughout the Batua division, which has 
no manufacturing industries, no mineral resources, and no large towns 
to speak of, the density of p()])ulati(>u is greater than it is in tlio most . 
populous country iu Europe, which has flouri.shiiig manufaoturcH, much 
mineral resources, many cities, and numerous largo towns. Coneeu- 
tratiug attention, however, on each portion of tho commissionership iu 
turn, it will be seen that north of tho river the excess assumes such 
grave proportions that thereby tho figures for the southern districts are 
dwarfed and reduced within, comparatively speaking, moderate bounds. 

Throughout tho wholo tract porth of tho river the average 
density per square mile of tho pojmlation is 031, but iu large areas in 
8arun it is 084. Throughout the 8aruu, M ozulferpore, aud Durbhuuga 
distriots, with an aggregate area of square miles, the average density 
of tho population is 751 per square mile. It is the largo uncultivated 
trarts inChumparun (on which 1 shall have somoBiingtosay presently,) 
that reduce the average for the whole north Gangetic tract. 

I have stated that the excessive figures for the north Gangetic 
districts reduce within comparatively moderate limits tho averages for 
the districts south of tho river. Thus we find that for these districts 
the average density of population per square mile is 407, while the 
maximum density is reached in the Patna district, with 07 1 to tho 
square, mile. It will be understood that when I speak of maximum 
density, I refer to rural areas exclusively — to areas in which no town 
with 5,000 inhabitants exists. 
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It cannot 1)0 said that the condition of the population in either 
the northorn or southern districts is at present satisfactory; but 
the futiiio holds out brighter prospects to the people of (dya and 
Hhahabad than it does to (he inhabitants of Sorun and Tirhoot. Iho 
two great obstacles to tlio improvement of the former districita lie in tlio 
want of water for irrigati(ui and in the prevalence of the bhuoii and 
iiannhundi systoms of laud tenure, whi<5b, dilfering in detail, agree in 
ouforoing payment of tlic rent by n nearly equal division of the produce 
between cultivator and rent receiver. The former obstacle is being 
surmounted, the latter cuntinuos unabated. 

It has been staled that those systems are not without their 
'good points; that although they enable the lamllord in good years to 
appropriate a larger share of the pro<luco than he could buy with 
the money-rent of ail equal (piantity of land of similar situation and 
fertility, still that ho shares with the cultivator the chances of bad 
years, the profits and losses being thereby equally divided. This seems 
to mo a questionable view to take. Ivogardiiig the landlord s advanta- 
geous position in good years as compared with that of the ryot, there is 
no question ; to establish the asserted equality I combat, his position 
in bail years should be pronortioually disadvantageous. But it will 
bo seen that although in Wiu years a landlord recjeives nbsolulely (not 
relatively to the cultivator’s share) less tliaii in good years, the 
limitation in supplies which bud years connote ciiliuuces tho price of this 
lesser quantity, if not to a par with the money value of his share in 
ordinai'y years, yet to a degree generally sufficient to save him from 
loss. Thus it is that these hurtful systems of land tenure confer on the 
rent roooivor a monoj)oly of gain ; while, on tho other hand, depriving 
the cultivator of those means of permanently bettering his condition 
which good years or dear prices bring, they saddle him with all tlie loss. 

It is easier to point out the evil than to suggest the cure ; the 
first stop, however, towards a remedy is tlie clear perception of tho 
evil. For my own part I am convinced that much may he done by local 
iniluonco and by the exumplo of GovernniPiit in estates which come 
under its management. Until, however, tho change is introduced, until 
money-rents in Gy a and Shahabud supplant payment of rents in kind, 
there cannot be, 1 fear, much material improvement in the couditiou 
of tho cultivating classes who compose the mass of the people. 

I beg to present tho following tabulated ebtimaics as a basis for my 
subsequent remarks : — 

Abstract estimates showing the relation of population to the gros^ and to 
the cultivated area in those dish ids of the Patna division which 
were lately distressed. 
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Abdract estimates showing the relation of population to local supply of 
/ood-grain ni (he disf reseed districts of the Patna division. 
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The former of these tw^o statements will show that in the 
Sarun district the pressure of population on the soil has reached that 
extreme })oiut which is evidenced by the cultivation of every available 
aero of laud^ There is now only 12 per cent, of the area in this district 


unoultivatod, and it is physically impossible that this margin should 
be reduced further. There is no hope, therefore, of tho condition 
of Sorun being benefited by any scheme which has for its object the 
further extension of agriculture. 

In tho Mozufferpore and Durbhunga districts matters have not 
reached, from one point of view, the state they have attained iu 
Sarun; hut I think it can with safety be said tliat they have 
reached a pass w^hioh, in the present state of affairs, is inconsistent 
with any extension of cultivation. It will be observed that tho 
proportion of cultivated laqd per individual in Mozufferpore is less, and 
in Dnrhhunga tlie same as it is in Sarun. 

Now, seeing that tho pressure of population on the soil of the 
two former districts is less than on the soil of the latter distriot, one 
would expect to find less cultivated land per head of the population in 
the latter ilian in tho former. This is not so ; and I submit that this 
reversal of the usual rule points to a degree of infertility in the 
uncultivated land of Mozuileiqiore and Durbhunga which renders it 
unprofitable to till it. In the absence of moans for artificial irrigation, 
this infertility will naturally continue ; and therefore, although 
those districts have a possibility, under altered oiroumstauoes, of an 
amelioration in their oondition, they are no bettor off to-day than 
Sarun is ; indeed, they are in one point of view not quite so well off, 
for the larger portion of them is more dependent than Sarun is on the 
winter rice, which is the (Top most sonsitivo to abnormalities of weather. 
Tho entire northern portion of those districts, too, produces no opium, 
and but inoonsidorablo quantities of those non-food crops which render 
Sarun to some extent indopendont of minor vicissitudes of season. 

It is not to a redundant population alone, or *10 Its dependence 
on one crop, that North-East Tirhoot owes its present unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Tartly owing to customs of immemorial origin, partly owing to 
recent enhancomeuts of rent, partly owing to a succession of unpro- 
pitious seasons, tho result seems to be that the profits of agriculture, 
lu ordinary years not more than suffioiont to cover expenses and give 
a small margin of profit, fall below this low level in years but sligntly 
adverse. Tliey scorn to bo insufficient to enable the cultivator to 
save anything. 

I attrilmte this unsatisfactory state of things In a very large 
degree to insecuritv of tenure and to the high rates of rent which 
prevail ; and these high rates of rent are due, m my opinion, less to the 
ordinary working of economic laws than to the mischievous system of 
farming out estates and villages which also largely prevails. 

A proprietor in immediate want of money, or disinolined to 
perfonu by his property tliose duties which ore correlative to his 
rights, assigns to a middleman the right of oolleoting and appropriat- 
ing the rents payable by tho ryots, on consideration of the present 
payment of a bonus (salami), and a future periodical payment of rent, 
not always less tlian what the proprietor had managed to collect 
direct. Tlie farmer, or * thikadar,’ as ho is called in the voruaoular. 
having no interest in tho permanent well-being of the estate, 
has to recover witliin a stated time (usuallv nine yeai’s) the, bonus, 
tlio nmt lie pays, and a profit ; he enhances the ryot’s rent, 
not always by the expensive method of an appeal to the courta 
The ryots have thus to contend with the farmer backed up by the 
zemindar, ond in those parts of Tirhoot wliich, till recent changes, 
were uuder-oflioerod, and therefore under-administered, the ryot always 
was worsted iu the struggle. He paid an enhanced rent while the 
seasons were good ; when a bad ono came, lie paid it by borrowinff, 
or avoided payment by absconding. I do not of course say that all 
thikadars act, or have acted, as stated above; there are doubtless 
exceptions, but tlio rule is, I believe, as I have stated, and the result 
is that ‘ thikadar' is not a word of good omen to the ryot in Tirhoot. 
There can he no doubt the system is radically and essentiallv bad, and 
should be discouraged ; discreetly, it is true, but still with all the power 
of tho administration. 

Turning now to Churaparun, I find that a larger proportion 
of cultivated land per individual is, as usual, ooinoident with a 
liglitor pressure of popidation on the gross area. There is aa acre of 
cultivated land to each individual bf the population in Chumparun, and 
it is to bo hoped that the completion of the Guuduk embankment will 
throw into the cuVivable area land which has hitherto lain waste, and 
that thereby the wants of a not over-populous district may be amply 
satisfied. The districts south of the river are, in respect to this question of 
population in relation to land, in much the same position as Ghumpara^* 

.There is one groat advantage in which the north-easteim portion 
of the Patna division does not share with the remainder, and 
that is,, in the cultivation of the poppy for opium manufhoture. 
The benefits which this industry in 1874 conferred on the ryott 
in the south Oangetio and wostm portion of the north Qan^tio 
districts can hardly be overrated. A highly valuable oold-weather crop) 
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grown in limted areas and brought to maturity by artificial irrigation, 
tiie poppy* is to a largo ©xtont inUependent of the rainfall ; and last year 
the disbursements for opium came most opportunely to the assistance 
of the pwple.* 

It is a well known fact that within recent times the prices of 
food-groiiis have risen considerably ; but it does not appear tliat the 
wages of labour have undergone any oorresponcling increase. A clear 
conception on this j)oint is obscured by the prevalent custom of paying 
agricultural labour in grain. As for, however, os I can loam, no riao in 
wages has taken place oommonsurate with iliO asoertaiiiod rise in prices. 

The wages of agricultural labour vary in eaoli district and at 
each season. They are highest at harvesting time, when in Tirhoot 
a labourer gets one sheaf out of every sixteen he reaps ; or in Shalmbad, 
one sheaf out of every twenty-one in .addition to his midday inoal. 
These may bo considered average , rates for the division. At oilier 
seasons the agrioultural labourer is paid in cheap grain, of which ho 
gets from three to four seers a day. It may be broadly assumed that 
the money value of Ris daily grain wages docs not exceed in Tirhoot 
and Sarun one and a half anna, while in ChuTnjmruu and Gya it is 
perhaps scarcely as much. In Shahahad the Soano Canal works seem to 
have noised the rate of wages slightly above the level of the neighbour- 
ing districts. In Shahabad, however, the rate does not exceed, if 
indeed it always reaches, two annas per day for an ahlo-hodied labour- 
ing man. Women and children got dO and GO per cent. l(‘ss. 

Apart from the question of agricultural labour, it sooms to me 
that, as matters now promise, the prospects sontli of the river aro 
not unsatisfactory^ The'same, though in a much more mo<lifiod form, 
may be said for the district of Chumparun, north of tlio river, if tlio 
irrigation scheme advocated by the Lioutonant-Gov(^rnor in liis minulo 
of tno 30th July 1874 bo carried into oxeoution. It scorns to mo that 
sooner or later the execution of this scheme, or some similar one, will 
be a matter of necessity. Population in North Uoliar is now pressing 
so close on the means of suosisteuce, that (;very slight deficiency in 
the rainfall causes a failure iu the food-supply, and every failure 
in the food-supply becomes fnevitably an occasion for invoking tiro aid of 
Government. I am aware of the proiiosals to extend the State 
Kailway system in Tirhoot. I recognize the oxoelleneo of the 
project, and I believe in its ultimate financial success; particularly 
in the success of an extension from Durhhunga to Partabgungo iu 
North Bhagulpore, tud Jhingarpore and Narayeh, Still 1 suhiuit 
that this extension of the railway line — this opening up of the 
country to the movements of privato trade— will not of itself 
free Government from the constant liability to expenditure consequent 
on drought. You may afford every facility to private ontorpriso ; 
it may answer your expectations, and, on emergencies, flood tlm country 
with grain ; but people reduced to indigence by the loss of tlieir croj) 
cannot if unassisted buy grain thus provided for them. The burden on 
Government is postponed, and perhaps lessened ; it is not removed. 

Besides the ouvious importance of this subject of irrigation in 
connection with the prevention of famine in thosp norlli Gangetic 
districts, and of scarcity in the districts tliey 8U})ply ; besides 

its utility in preserving the crops from floods iu years of inundation, 
and from incidental losses in normal years ; it also luis no insignificant 
bearing on the introduction of bettor varieties of seed, the ilovolop- 
ment of new industries, and perhaps on the continuance of some old 
established ones. This is not the place to discuss the indigo question, 
but it is worth while to consiaer* whether the increasing pressure of 
p^ulation on the soil, and the preodriousness of the subsistence 
afforded by it, except in fair years, will ultimately admit of a large 
miantity of land being devoted to the growth of a staple which, 
though undoubtedly &noficial to the country, does not confer as 

* 1 liave bcfil favour^ with lomo iiitereitiug sUliRlicR regarding: thii induitr}' iti the Patnu 
Agency, and at tha queation ia not anconnccti'd with the agricultural position of the diviatuu, 

A reproducf iht ■tatiftict 1 Uve raoeiyod from th# Agent at Patna;— 


ihowing the Area ofl^nd^ Average Annual Produce, Average jQpa<, and Average Profit 
<«• eaeh Suh^aivition of the JBehqr ()pium Ageneg in reepeet of the euMthaiion of Optum, 
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directly tangible advantages on the jioople as other industries do. 
In theso four northern districts of the Patna division there arc about 

220.000 acres of tho most fertile np-land devoted annually to the culti- 
vation of indigo. In average 3 ^oars tho subtraction of this quantity 
of land from tlie food-gniwiiig area, or from tho area occupied with 
the production of those stajilcs ov(‘r the disposal of wliich the culti- 
vator has ontiro control, docs not cjiuso inconvouience from a food-supply 
point of view. But in adverse years ihe retention for indigo oiilti- 
vafion of this land, wliioh at a moderate calculation would yield 

150.000 tons of food-grain, causes iiiconvenioiice to tho T)oo])le. 1 will 
not say that tins iiicouvonionco is not counterbalanced by advantages. 

I am not considering tho general qin'stion ; I am merely anxious 
to j)oint out that the want of irrigation makes tho inoonvenicneo 
percoptiblo; and that if tho want remain uiisatisficJ, an increased 
j»ereeption of tho ineouvenienco, or a decay of the indigo industry, 
will probably result. 

Before I pass on to tho question of divisional trade, T shall 
briefly review the i‘xaol jvisition of these distrii’ts as regards tlio sufficiency 
of the present food-snpidy locally produciMl, as far as this supply can 
ho, or has been, determined by the statistV’al method I have Ibllowod. 
For this purpose 1 shall treat the four dislrit^s mu’th of the river us 
one tract. Ibis T am eoiupelled to do because of tho close inter- 
dependoiico of llio.so districts one upon the other— an iTilerdopondcncH 
whicih, I believe, has ahv'ady been ilhislrated sufficiently. I shall 
subsequently introduce the question of tlio eilect of private trade 
moving from or to places external to this tnict, lad for tho present 
1 shall restrict myselt to the local food-supply in ^rcin. 

It will be seen from tlio second sialement iihove published that 
the gross annual ju-odiiction of food-grain in this tnins-U angelic tract 
in ordinarily good years is in round numbers 2,8(10,000 tons. It will 
1)0 also seen that tho annual requiromonts of the ])eoplo for absolute 
wnnt.s (that is, Bubsisteuco and sood-grain,) n'ach in round numbers 
2,1'17,0U0 tons. The nominal surplus of food-grain locally produced in 
an ordinary good year is in round numbers (103,000 tuns, that is to say, 
less than onc-fonrth of tho quantity nuTiually produced, and less than 
oiie-tliinl of tho minimum quantity auuually consumed. But not loss 
than five per cent . on tho gross quantity produced is lost by wastage 
witliin the year of production ; thondore tho net surplus of any one 
year’s production will be 523,000 tons, winch is an adequate provision 
for the population for throe months, if none of it were oxp()rtt‘d out of 
tho districts. 

• It has elsowliero been shown iliat of this surplus 432,000 tons 
are aiinnally sold to moot rent charges, and there is no douht that although 
much of this grain docs not leave tho entire (ract, much of it is exported 
to other provinces. It is very doubtful whether from an average year’s 
lo<*al production there is at the end of that yc'ar a sntficieiit stock of 
grain in those four north Oangotio districts to supply tho population 
at tlieir ordinary rates of coiisuraptiou for more than two months. 

If tho statemout be examiiu'd in a similar manner in rotemneo to 
tlio condition of Gya iiiul Shahabjid, it will bo found tliat as regards 
tho supply of food-grain locally prodm^od they, taken together, are 
ut jitt'scnl no better oil tliaii ihe northern (listricjts. Their prospects 
however aro, as J have pointed out, much mf)re satisfactory. Tt must, 
however, ho remembored that my agricultural statistics for Gya aro 
o.stimatos built on no certain basis, 

I now proceed to consider, as far as my im]>erfeet infonnation 
wull allow, tho etfoet of oxtoriial trado, in I’ood-grain, in modifying 
the position which I have dedined. On this ([ucstion I can limit 
my remarks to no smaller area than the division as a whole, for 
the railAvay-borno trade statistics do not indicate tlie district from 
or to whicli goods are consigned. T produce tw'o statements siiowing 
the import and export trade of tho Patna division in tlie most normal 
years for which they exist. I regret 1 cannot give tho Government 
tlio same confident assiiranco regarding the rail way- borno that I ran 
give regarding the river- borno trade, that imports have never lu'Cii shown 
as (exports also. It is possible that goods conveyed by vail from Arrali 
nuiy liave been delivered at Patna, and so on ; l)ut 1 Ijcliove that the 
iiitcrdivisional transactions of tliis sort are very few and ineonsiderable. • 
llowoviT, I feel bound to note that there is certainly this unavoidable 
element of confusion in the statcitieut. 
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Jiiver’^bonie Exports registered at Sahebgnngi, 
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Statement of Railiraj^ Traffic for the Patna Dine} on for 1872. 
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In giving the river-borne trade statistics for both years, my object 
is to sooui’e an average unaffected on tlie one iiand by tbo crude- 
ness of the registration system, wbicli iu ] 872 ivas in its iuJuucy, and 
on the other by a possible increase in trade due to an enhanced 
demand in the end of 1873. The statistics for both years give, I think, 
a fair moan ; and comparing the figures for impoiis and exports of 
food-grain, 1 loam that there is, in average yours, a suridus importa- 
tion worn Bengal of 50,000 tons. What quantity of grain in addition 
to this is annually imported from the North-Western Provinces, or 
whether the balance of trade in that direction leans towards exports, 
cannot he dctlnitely stated. But although there are no figures 
available ou this point, it may bo confidently accepted as a fact that 
the Patna division exports by river to the Nortli-West very much 
more food-grain than it imports from the same quai-ter. [N.B. — This 
statement appears open to question. — Eo., S. /f.] 

Turning now to the railway-borne trade statistics for the year 
1872, which is the most normal year for which data could be supplied 
mo, I gather from them that about 20,000 ions of food-grain wore 
imported into the division in excess of the quantity exported; ihorofore, 
as far os these slatistics go, tho 8ur]du8 importations of food-grain into, 
over, ^xjiortations of food-grain out of, the Patna division roach 
annually a total of 70,000 tons. 

Tho districts of Saruii and Chumporun annually receive much 
food-grain from tlio Nopal Tcrai. The jiortion of tliia grain that 
Sarun receives, it appropriates, but it is more likely that Nepalese 
exports merely pass through Chumparun. It is not possihlo to state the 
quantity of food-grain the division receives from this quarter; hut 
making the fairest allowance 1 can for it, for such grain as in ordinary 
years North Bhagulpore sends, and for such grain as finds its way in 
through the many petty channels of intor]>rovinoial eommiinioation, 
I believe 1 am quite safe in statiilg tliat the Patna division does not 
import more than 130,000 tons of food-grain annually, and that it 
exports a much larger quantity. On the whole, taking both local 

K odu(?tiou and trade into consideration, ^ I am of opinion that it will 
a favourable eoncGj)ti()u of the condition of tlie division wlqch 
imputes to it tho possession at tl\e end of an}' year of a two months’ 
supply of food-grain for tho population. It would in this oonnootion 
be ‘interesting to examine those trade statistics more minutely, with 
a view to estimating whether the balance is for or against the division ; 
whether they suggest the probability that, supposing an absolute 
failure of the food-grain crop alone in any year, and granting the 
ability of external private trade to supply the internal demand to the 
full, the division possesses resources by which its food-supply oould 
be raised from a two to a six mouths’ supply. I have grave doubts 
upon the point. 


THE SOONDERBUNS. No. H. 


PROGRESS OP THE DELTA.-ANOIENT MAPS AND 
NAMES OP PLACES, 

Not very long ago there was considerable discussion in regard 
to the early history of the Soonderbuns, its ancient ruins, and the 
disappearance of what w^lre supposed to be populous towns and cities 
that had onoe flourished ou tho sea-faoo of the delta. The Asiatic Society 
received several communications on the subject in 1868 and 1869, and 
was urged to take active measures, and appoint a committee for the 
exploration of the forest, and an examination of the ruins which it was 
thought would be disoovered. It was suggested that the Govemmont 
should be petitioned to appoint an explonng expedition, und it was 
argued that by this means information would be acquired which would 
be of practical value in carrying on the workf of reclamation in the 
Soonderbuns. At that time, however, it was pointed out by Mr. Gomess, 
the experienced Commissioner of the Soonderbuns, that the position' of 
most of the ancient ruins was already known, and that what was 
supposed to have boon towns and oities wore villages and pergunnahs, 
or large divisions of land still in existence and for removed trom the 
Bea-shoro. It is proposed now to publish a fuller account of tho eubjeot 

In De Barras’ Da Asia^ a standard Portufruese history of Indio, 
there is a map of tho Soonderhuus and tho adjoining countries, and 
several places are represented in it apparofitly towns and cities 
situated on tho sea-coast. The map appears to have been published in 
the loth ooutury by Lavanha. In this man, if a line were drawn from 
tho extreme south west to the extreme south-east point of so much of 
the delta as is comprised between the Hooghly and the Megna, it would 
have a bearing of 674 degrees, or very nearly an east-north-east direc- 
tion, and the lino of sea coast would bo about ten miles to the north of 
it. The next iu chronological order is the old Dutch map by Blaev, 
published in 1650, and reproduced in a recent* Journal of the Asiatic 
Society. But it is unnecessary to notice it, because os for as it relates 
to Bengal and the Soonderhuus, it is evidently a reprint of De i^rras’ 
map. The next old map appears to have been compiled in 1660, but 
puhlislied in the year 1724 A.D. The title of the map is written in a 
curious mixture of French, German, and 'Dutch, which may be trans- 
lated thus: — “An extract from the now map of the kingdom of 
Bengal, published lately by Matthceus^ Von Don Bronoko, in the 
atlas of Francois Valeutyn, accompanying the work entitled The 
Old and New East Indien^ 1724.’^ A similar line produced in this 
map, instead of passing below the lino of sea-coast as in the 
older one, would out off a part of the delta of an average breadth 
of seven miles. If these two maps are accepted as oorreot, their 
comparison would lead to the inference that in the spaoe of 
something n^re than a century the Soonderbuns had made an 
advance of seventj^ miles southwards. A further progress would be 
poreeived by eom^Mtfthese old maps with the map by Rennell, Martin, 
and Richards, drawn from surveys exooutod between the years 1764 
and 1772 A.D. A similar line produood on Rennell *s map would out 
off a part of the doltaio lands to the south of an average breadth of 
twenty-two miles, so that the oomparison would show that m a couple of 
eeiituries the delta had gained about 39 miles of land by deposits along 
the sea-ooast. But Reunell’s map of 1772, compared with Captain Lloyds 
chart of the Bay of Bougal, published sixty-soven years' later in lo4l, 
shows no perceptible ohange in the line of the sea-ooast ; and when we 
consider liiat whatever progress there may be of the delta southward 
the advance must necessarily he slow, there is nothing surprising in this. 
Not only is tho mud and sand transported by the rivers carried far out 
to sen and distributed over a largo area, but the reprisals whioh the ws 
makes ou tho land oheok its progress and tend to maintain it in 
old form. If this were not so, there is no reason why there should not 
have boeii a further addition to the delta during the period of 67 yeaw 
that lapsed between tho surveys made by Uoimell ctnd others aad 
Captain Lloyd. Indeed, still more recent Burvoys show that, however 
slightly it may be, parts of tho delta are being washed away by the 
action of the sea. A survey of 1852, oompared with another made in 
1863, shows thafr upwards of 3,000 acres ’of land between the Horun- 
ghatta and Beoskhaliee rivers were washed away in ten years ; 
Captain Lloyd’s; chart of 1841, if oompared with the Revenue Survey 
maps of 1862-68, will show that the lino of sea-ooast south of the 
district of Backergunge has made no advance, but on the contrary hn 
been somewhat enoroached upon by the sea. It is thus seen that s 
oommrison of the more reliable survqrs of 1764-72 and 1862-63 disclose 
tho fact that at the end of nearly a hundred jreara there was no advance 
of the delta southwards.' 
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It seems then a reasonable inference that in the old maps of the 
eixteenth and seventeenth centuries the line of sea-coast was not accurately 
represented ; nor would it appear on reflection that aoour|wy could liave 
been aimed at or desired at a time when the interest which foreif^n powers 
possessed in the country would not have justified any great expense 
being incurred in accurate scientiflo onerations. The conclusion to which 
we may arrive is that the places marked on the sea-far^e of the Soonder- 
buns, and many of which can be identified, were in reality much further 
inland, and that the line of sea-ooost, if it had been oorrootly represented, 
would have been shown much further south on tho old*ma])a than they 
have been. 

This will be still more apparent if the places markod in the old 
maps as towns and cities on tne soa-faeo of the delta aro identified. 
They are five in number : Pacuouli, Cupitavaz, Noldy, Dipuria of iJo 
Barras* m^, spelt Dapara in tho map by Von Den lironcke, and 
Tipuria. Pacuouli corresponds in googrnphioal position with porgunnah 
Penohakooly. This will be evident if tho aneiont and modem maps 
are compared. In De Borras' maj) Calcutta is not shown, hut Pacueuli 
is , shown some distance south of Agrapara and Kore, that is, 
Agurparah and Dakhineshar, well known places a slmri distanco to the 
north of Calcutta. Von Den Broncke gives it a similar position, and 
os Calcutta is distinctly marked in his map tho identification becomes 
still more certain. There is indeed another suggestion in regard to 
tho name of this place. Mr. II. Blodimann, who compared notes with 
Mr. Oomess on the names of these aneiont pla(‘e8 before publishing bis 
Contributions* to the Geography and History of Bengal, and whose 
identifications*agreed with those of Mr. Oomess, says that it was once 
suggested to him by Colonel Gastrell that ra(}ueuli was “ a mistake for 
Paoaouti, i.e., pakkdkothl, a factoiy or warehouse erected by some trading 
company,” but there seem altogether insufficient reasons for this assump- 
tion. It is not probable that there would iiave been a mistake in writing 
one letter of the alphabet for another, nor is it easy to understand why 
maps evidently intended to show tho names and relative position of 
principal places should stop to note tho position of a pakkd or brick- 
built house in one locality more than in any other. Both on account 
of its geographical position and similarity of names, there is more 
reason to believe that Pacueuli of the old maps was intended for 
Pcnchakooly, and Mr, Blochmann also gives it this alteniativo reading. 

The next place, Cupitavas, Mi*. Gomoss was at first unable to find 
out. Mr. Blochmann, however, has no hesitation in identifying it with 
Khalifat&bid, the ancient name of a pergunnah or division of land in 
Southern Jessore, and near the present sub-division of Bagirhat. 
This is very probable, and Mr. Gomess is disposed to agree with 
Mr. Blochmann for reasons stated hereafter. 

The next place, Noldy, Mr. Blochmann identifies with Nuldee on tho 
Nobop^ga river, east of Jossore, and about ten miles distant from its 

C Qohon with the Modhiimati. From the names being tho same one would 
dispwd to think so, but similarity of names alone is at best but an 
uncertain method of identification ; and this is specially the case in Bengal, 
whero more than one place boars the same name. An inquirer w ould bo 
justified in rejeoting on inference based on such testimony alone, and 
would naturally inquire whether it were supported by geographical 
position. Now in both the maps of Do Barras and Von J)on Broncko 
Noldy is placed to the eastward of Cupitavaz ; in tho latter map nearly 
due oast. In both tho mans Noldy is placed betw een Dipuria or Dapara 
and Capitavaz. But Nuldeo on tho Noboganga is a great deal to tho 
north and a liUlo to the west of Bagirhat or Klialifatabiid, wdiich has 
been identified with Cupitavaz, Its situation, therefore, does not 
correspond with the place of the some name in tho ancient maps, and 
unless we suppose these to be completely wrong even as regards tlio 
relative position of the places named, in which case it would be worse 
man useleM to attempt any identification, we must conclude that 
Nuldee, a little distance north and cast of Jessoro, is not tho same as 
tho Noldy of the ancient maps, a groat way olf from Jessoro, and in 
quite the opposite direction, jor on tho south and east of it. 

As regards geographical position, Noldy of tho ancient maps 
^rrosponds with Naloluti, a place of considerable importance in tlic 
Baokergunge district ; and there is sufficient allinity in the names to 
make it pr^ablo that they are identical. 

We have, however, more satisfactory evidence as^ regards the* iden- 
hty of the remaining places, I^uria of De Borras'is spelt Dapara in 
the map published in 1724 by Von Den Broncko. In Benneirs atlas 
^ w spelt Dusparo, and in tne rocont Kevenue Survey maps Dospara. 
Bwpara is almost due south of Dacca and east of Calcutta, and 
l^ipuiia or Dapara occupies ihe same relative position in tho ancient 
maps. is placed some distance on .the north-east of Dapara, 

or Dipuria, in the old maps, and there can be veijr little doubt that it 
^^eant for Tipperah, a well-known district of the present day. 


I Cupitavaz of the old maps lies almost midway between Calcutta 
(Calcutta) and Dapara (Daspara). Khali fat abtid, with which 
Mr. Blochmaun identiftos it, has almost tho same geographical position, 
and tho tninsrormation of tho Persian name by the early Portuguese 
writers is not more decided tlian what wo are accustomed to see even 
at tho pre.«ent day. 

It will thus be seen that Bouthernmost places named in ancient 
maps can be satisfiiotorily identified with well-known places now 
existing, and uj) to tho prosont time wolV-olearcd and populated. 
But thoso places are far inland, and north of tho lino of forest os 
existing even a century back. The argument, therefore, that ancient , 
maps prove tho Soondorbuns to have been cleared right down to the 
sea-board falls to the ground. But if tho ol<l maps aro no authority 
for the assumption that tho Soonderbuns were in former times more 
extensively cultivated than now, neither do they point to an inference 
in the op])Oflito diroetion. There can be no doubt that iu former times 
cultivation in the Soomlerbuns had in several places extended further 
south tlnm at present. The existoneo of old ruins shows this. But it is 
by no means certain tliat tho advance in cultivation was not local, and 
confined to different periods in diiferent pliR'o.s. There is no evidence to 
prove a eoutinuouR line of cultivation extending from one end to the 
other at tho same time. The subject, however, will bo better treated on 
autdher occasion, and in connoetiou with the Soonderbun antiquities. 


SEA-BORNE TRADE OP BRITISH BURMA, 1874-76. 

I 4 

* The total value of the sea borne trado of British Burma during 
1874-75 was £11,787,453, against £l4,77Jb874 in 1873-74, showing a 
i decrease of £3,042,420, of which £237,038 formed the falling off in 
I tho value of racrchandiso, and £2,805,382 the diminished transactions 
in treasure. 

The principal decrease was thus in troasuro,* which fluotnatosmuoli 
year by year, and tlio transactions in wliloh are dependent to a groat 
extent on tho state of tho import trade and the domands on account of 
rice. The value of tho rice export trado docreasod considerably, while 
the import trade was very oxtemsivo, with an inerease of nearly forty- 
three lakhs of rupees (£430,000). , 

Tlie sea-borne trade of tho year compares, however, vory favour- 
ably with that of 1872-73, tho incroaso being over one million sterling, 
merchandise liaviiig imi)rovod by £1,170,019, and treasuro having 
dimiuishod by .£135,111. In 1872-73 tho value of the morohandiso 
exported to and imported from Indian ports was £2,291,818; in 
1871-75 it amounted to £3,618,451, an increase of nearly one and 
one-tliird million Hterling ; to and from foreign ports tho aggregate was 
in tho one year £5,525,660, and iu tho other £5,206,6 14, a falling olf 
of £319,015, duo nxeliislvelv to the decroased shipinonls of rice, which 
diminished in value Jo the e.xtent of lifty-nino lakhs of rupees 
(£590,000) mainly through tbo demand for India ; between the 
ju’ovinoial ports the trade in merchandise was in 1872-73 £907,052, and 
iu 1871-75 .£1,136,653, uii increase of £16!), 301. 

Tho following statements .sliow tho sea-borne trado of British 
Burma for l<S73-74 and 1871-75 in a convenient fuim : — 

Comparalice Sfatoment of Sia^bornc TraJefor 1873-71 and 1874-75. 

ExroRTH. 



T’nit 

ol Wi lKbl 

IM 


1874-7.V 


III’ 

niniilM^r. 

QiiiUitit.v 

Vnliu*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

CopiK-r 

MnniKtH 

.H(K» 

Uh. 

25.3 

R4. 

5.880 

CoUou (mw)... 

Ditto 


12.ZI.VI2'. 

112.197 

11,94,775 

C'ulrli . ... . 

Diitu 

25.\;)77 


288,827 

10,0.1.*2W 

IirniTN iiimI ... 

Rupees 




;«».874 

I'VuitiiiuiU 



iMlNi 

Nuuilier 


is.tHMin 

802..567 

99 235 
6,80.756 

n'rt’im 

iMtto 


64.116 

100.045 

40,02.1 

n«'ry 

MauiHlM 

Olifi 


•20 1 

UMr, 

Iniiia. rubber ... 

Dittd 

i.wid 

.tl.'.i.’U 

2. MOO 

1.2.5.941 

J:icle NiotivH 

Ditto 

d.iti.’i 

R.o;',r»lO 

7.104 

8.06.569 

1.iiul .. 

. Ditto 

2.487 

1H.77M 

1.014 

15.056 

OriMiucnt (yellow) . . 

Dilln 

2..M2 

r,.i.7 10 

6.578 

5M.Z0K 

Felruleun* (erudo) 

Ditto 

78.^67 

8.67.W17 

61.114 

2, 07, .177 

|)itU> (refiiuxl) 

Onllone 


... 

5.1.409 

27,i08 

Rice and jiaddy 

Tftnii 

Bii.iue 

8,86,34.807 

070,225 

3,03.97.201 

Hpiceji ... .. . . 

Rupi^ 


2.tJb80i 


I .1,92.029 

Slones (prociotiN) 

DitUi 


l.N.l.THO 


«.».73« 

biie 

MiuituIn 


6.05.060 

1.3.520 

1 4.19.610 

Tin 

Owtii. 

i.n.vi 

1 1,02,821) 

2.575 

1,06.984 

Tiinlxsr 

Tons 

116,1812 

27,86.8 

79.11, .’144 

116,715 

81,41.1819 

ToIhicco 

Matiiids 

t 7,95.790 

20, ki7 

2.P1.7.13 

All other artictofi not onumuraied above ... 

Rupees 

JW..8t,;473 


07.1 ’1.134 

Total 



5,101,09,5.83 


5.24.29,339 

Trrvfjfier#- 

rt-for Qovermawit 

Ditto 


46,15.400 


12.68.000 

6— for private parties 

Ditto 


ft2.!iO;«12 



71.79,933 

Grand Tetid 

RtlJMIOt 


0, 89.05.295 

• 

6.08,78.172 
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Coinparatice ^tfitvmcnt of 8ca-honic Trade for 1873-74 and 1874-75. 

iMroUTS. 



Jc 

N 

t 9 

O 3 

1871-71. 

1874-76. 

•MlTICLRi. 

Quantity. 

Valuo. 

Quantity. 

Valuo. 




Ra 


Ra. 

Apparel 





9.02,760 

IlflMl-nut . 

Maiitidt 

1 i['jn.2rt5 

2i.h7.ii;d 

231.196 

18.72.102 

^ !and)ea 

i{.u))cca 




I 2.0S.136 

Oanoa luiU ratUina 

Ditto 


I.U7.I1H8 


1,07,175 



'J'dOS 

.'ll.tsp 

f..ri'(.787 

:t»i.7tMi 

6.26,838 

twiHt and .yarn 

Ilia. 



6,0;j6,H,W 

5l.li.287 

0<)«'krry-wai-n . 

Riipo.a 


.•J.nii.jaiA 


5,40.811 

DyoliiK and Cfilonnnu: mat or i ala 

niaaa, and of . 

Ditto 


1.2.V1I0 


1.75.176 

Dlllo 




2,4i.354 

Ouiiny bnita 

Nuniii4<r 

{i,i'.ri.*>.N;i5 


lo.iii 6.1130 

86.50.246 

Lualhur. and nmniifactiiry.i of 

UU|>*L‘M 


i..‘ty.mn 


1. 06.2.8(1 

JHariim atorrs 

Ditlu 


3.03,aU 


•.•.85.09.1 

M«d«U (('aat and wn intht) ,. 

Toii.h 

a.V'O 


A. 412 

8.79.556 

Diltu (inniHifncliirod) 

Rup' ca 

... 

6.31»,n5 


11,84.107 

Mfiidiirmry 

Ditto 


U.U 1.10(1 


10,*2.1.622 

Otii, (nil kin«N) 

Ditto 




0..10..560 

l^orO'Kooda (<’ iitoii) 


1.7M7.218 

71,54,(115 

2.028.618 

78.42.700 

Ditto (nilka) • 

Ditto 

77'i.v,io 

41».»I2.522 

84.*), 666 

6:».m:i.ih6 

Ditto (M’oolloir) ... % ... 

Ditto 

tll.SSl 

1(1 to 

80.2 W 

16,28,979 

Proviaiona and oilmnirK bton'a 

Riipcea 

Toim 

.. 

7.77, yyt 


).8.20.3H2 

Suit 

2.').t4G 

r...iM.o7i 

30,7 It 

7.4:1.881 

(all kiudx) 

Unp04H 


i.wi.noH 

y.HT.Mii 


2.08. 47T 

Hilk (raw) ... 

litH. 

2.‘l‘.:.7i59 

*275,018 

10.61.067 

Spintuoua iiqiiora 

rbillonn 

IM.^77 

7.^'t,70.•» 

1 13,055 

M.27.502 

SiiKar 

Tobacco 

.M iiiiiidH 


4.72. 16’i 

(Vl.Aik8 

5,19,98.3 

Ditto 

UiS.likl 

23,n.tUlO 

161,113 

17.11.870 

llmliriillAa 

Rupn‘s 




2.53.tH»l 

Winoa, Wr, An. 

(inlloiin 

220.1J01 



8.57.253 

All odior iirUc*lu.i nul uiiuuioiHtod ubovu . . 

Ru)>uca 


riT.2H.4rj7 


51.0U.729 

Tidal 



4.2S.H.5,S62 


4,71,86,160 

Tr*Mur«-~ 

a— for OoTcrnmonl 

Ditto 


1.89..'Ml.r)00 


11.2.5.880 

A— for pnvRtn partii<a 

Ditto 

. * 1 

i.au.Hi.riys 


M1.H.\314 

(; rand Tot r1 

Rupcca 1 


7.8*1,03, H7 ! 

1 


5,64.96,363 


Exports. 


The exports to India durino^ 1874-75 wero of tlio valuo of £2,189,917, 
against £2,275,907 in 1873-74. In merohandiso there was a decrease 
of £307,452, whilst the amount of treasure increased by £221,492 
owing to the return to Calcutta by private parties, the Hanking Com- 
panies ohiolly, of tlio surplus specie imported by them in the previous 
year and not utilized. Tlie greatest decrease under the head of 
luornhandiso was of course in rice, 57,101 tons less having boon sent to 
Calcutta, the valuo of which was £417,274. 

To foreign ports there was a diminished trade to the extent of 
£458,03G, tlie value in 1H73-74 having boon £3,502,400, and in 
the year of report £3,044,370. 

The interportal exports also decreased as compared with 1873-74, 
the totals for the two years being £853,498 and £1,121,215, but the 
decrease was entirely in specie. 

The chief articles of export will now be particularized, and an 
oxi>lanntiou furnished os to tho cause of increase or doorcase in the 
trado of each. 

Cotton^ Raw , — The shipments of this staple revived to a consider- 
able extent, but the trado has not vet resumed tlio nosit ion it held in 
1871-72 and 1872-73, allhougli it is far in excess of tno ycare previous 
thereto, as will be seen from the following figui’es : — 



Mds. 

Average (jf four years 18(30-07 — 1809-70 ... 

62,782 

18/0-71 

98,l(j3 

1871-72 

... 1,82,192 

1872-73 

... 1,82,820 

1873-74 

03,109 

1874-75 

1,42,397 


Almost the whole of the sbipmonts were, os usual, from llangoon. 

Cufrh, — This dye-stutY is produced from tho acacia, which grows 
over extensive tracts in tho Prome and Thayet districts, as also in 
Upper Burma. It is prepared by boiling the interior coloured wood, 
out into small pieces, in water, whioh oxtraots the dye, after which the 
wood is ronio\'ed and the lirpiid evaporated until the substance attains 
a Biifhcient consist ency to enable it to bo spread on loaves^ in wooden 
frames, whoro it is lliorongbly dried by exposure to the air. Prior to 
1H72 there was a N^ry wasteful use of the catechu- trees for fuel for the 
river stoamors, e'er. In that year rules were framed forbidding tho 
practice, and regulating the use of the trees for the manufacture of outch. 
Thono measures have been attoudi^d with satisfactory results, if any 
conclusions may bo drawn from the following figures : — 

Exports from Importenl from Balance produced 
Begu, I pisjr Burma. in Pogu, 


Mds. Mda. Mds. 

1871*72 2,24,664 07,636 1,27,028. 

1872-73 4,16,987 1,53,628 2,63.369 

1873i74 2,47,468 62,681 1,84,887 

1874*75 2,74,436 60,163 2,24,273 


Of the total quantity shijmed in the latter year (288,827 xnaunds), 
79,915 maunds were sent to India, 2,08,191 maunds to foreign ports 
(chiefly Europe), and 721 maunds to provinoial ports, the inorease being 
entirely in the, foreign trade. 

There was a remarkable falling of! both in tho number 
shipped and in the value thereof, as compared with the exports in the 
previous year. Thus : — . ^ 

No. Rs. 

1873- 74 ... ... 463,683 12,00,613 

1874- 75 ... ♦ 302,657 6,8*»,766 

Decrease 161,026 6,19,867 


The supplies from Upper Burma decreased oonsiderably, and there 
was also a falling off within British territory,- which, if due to less 
cattle disease, is a lhatter for congratulation. The demand for oow 
hides in particular was active throughout the year, and as supplies 
were moderate, somewhat high rates were paid. Considerable snip- 
ments wore made to the Straits, and towards the dose of the official 
year largo exports were made to Europe direct. 

India-rubber , — A comparatively large traffic has sprung up in this 
product during the last two years, the exports being as follows 

Mds. Bs. 

1873- 74 ... 1,006 31,961 

1874- 75 ... 2,800 1,26,941 

Supplies are obtained from Upper Burma, and -as a g^o<i^demand exists 
for tho article in Europe, whither all- the shipments— except 94 maunds 
to Calcutta — in the year of report were mode, tlie trade is likely to bo 
an increasing one. There were no exports of this gum in 1872-73. 

A'<rc.— The staple trade of the province decreased oonsiderably 
during 1874-75 when compared witn that of tho two preceding 
financial years ; but it was still far greater than in years previous to 
1872-73, and the shipments were about 200,000 tons in excess of tho 
annual average of the ten years from 1864-66 to 1873-74, aa will be 
seen from the following statement showing tho quantities of rioe exports 
from the province : — 


- • * ' 


— ^ 




Total BritUb 
Burma. 

Yrabb. 

Araksn. 

Rangoon. 

Baaacln. 

TemMerim. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

toi. 

1864-65 

121.277 

250.200 

64,336 

2B.0M 

400,8.38 

1865-66 

120,472 

202.125 

62.619 

40.051 

426.107 

1866-67 

81.301 

ltt7,H58 

20.600 

32.109 

27,786 

248,101 

1867-68 

07,876 

163.142 

37.160 

885.613 

1868-69 

111,102 

244,610 

60,640 

20.868 

446.109 

1860-76 

00.185 

181.061 

61.009 

27.420 

820.641 

1870-71 

133.571 

220,101 

44.201 

42,068 

440,001 

1H71-73 

105.891 

i 265,613 

55.274 

60,881 

487.162 

1872-73 

173.252 

1 415,628 

74.027 

67,148 

77,844 

720.350 

1873-74 

162,788 

• 4H2.470 

H8.40S 

811,106 

Avi'rapto lor 10 yoara 

117,600 

1 261,211 

66,632 

42,006 

470,441 

1874-76 

141,416 

1 380.807 

8^748 

40,109 

670.226 


The official year does not show fairly the progress of the rioo 
trade year by year, os it oommenoes in the height of the shipping 
season, and is influenced hy oiroumstanoes which do not ' afPeot the 
statistics of the calendar year so materially. During 1874-76 the 
trade was to a certain extent diminished owing to the crop of 1873 
having been early, and the demand for the famine districts ox Bengal 
having forced exports in the early part of 1874, wherthy the bulk of 
the crop was shipped during the first quarter of that year, and tho 
trado of 1873-74 consequently much enhaiioed. The rioe crop of 1873 
was, however, the largest over grown in the province. A further 
disturbing cause was the backwardness of shipments during the first 
quarter of 1875 consequont on the refusal of the people to bring in 
oxtensivo supplies at the low rates which the merchants had by 
agreement bound themsolvos to pay. 

Tho following table sliows the distribution of the exports during 
tho Inst five official years : — 



1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

1878-71 

1874-75. 

• 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tom. 

Toni. 

Toni. 

UnitiHl Kingdom 

Foreign ... • 

Htmita Soltlemeiit ... • . , 

Other Koraigii Purta 

Indian Porta ... 

Provihoial Porta 

844.178 

0.247 

38.350 

88.881 

88,764 

688 

848.182 
13.000 
. 86,827 

20,087 
88,284 
286 

647,060 

87,468 

80.479 

80809 

90.080 

1.448 

08Mn 

a78& 

6M08 

819 

41,577 

14,552 

180,274 

1,631 

Total ... 

440,001 

487, itt 

780W 

811,106 

670.226 


.The value of rioe exported from BritiA Burma in imvards of 
three millions sterling, and when it it reooUeoted. that the whole 
population of the promoe is only 2| miUiont of souls, it 0006 
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be much the prosperity of the country depends upon 

the rice trade. There is no reason, moreover, for anticipating any 
deoline in the trade, as the rice of Siam and Baigong does not compete 
with that of Burma; and with the present scarcity of ships at low 
fates of freights, it seems impossible that it should do so. The amount 
of land under rice cultivation is increasing, and vast tracts liave lately 
heou reclaimed from waste by the Government embatikments on the 
Irawaddy; the population is inoreosing rapidly, and the demand for rice 
for export is of steady growth. 

New rioe mills are still being erected in British Burma, and 
maohineiy for polishing the pain is being introduced. It is hoped that 
a trade in clean white rice will be opened out in oourso of time. There 
appears no reason why white rioo should not he shipped direct from tlie 
j»orts of Burma to the consuming ports instead *of the cargo rice being 
taken, as it now is, to England,^ and there cleaned and roshipped to 
other countries. 

Preciom iSfonrs.— The export of rubies and other precious slonos 
depends much upon the king of Burma, who holds thorn as a mono- 
poly under the treaty of 1 867. The value fluotuates year by year, as 
will bo seen from the following figures : — 

Ra. 

1870- 71 ... ... ... ... 1,99,000 

1871- 72 ... ... ... ... :i,2(),4:i4 

1872- 73 ... ... ... ... 2,.V2,975 

1873- 74 ... ... ... ... 1,85.780 

1874- 75 ... ... ... ... 2,09,730 

Lac , — The trude irf this product decreased in the your under 
review very considerably, os compared with the exports in l(S7;i-74, 
but it was in excess of tho annual average of the four years prc(50{ling 


tho latter year, viz.— 






M(1r. 

llH. 

1869-70) 




to > Average per annum 

... • ( 

.. 12,741 

2,02,487 

1872-73 J 

« 



1873-74 


. 29,926 

8 ,o:»,or )0 

1874-76 ... 

... 

.. 13,520 

4,ii),(;i() 


The decrease in quantity is mainly dtie to tho limited supplies sent 
down from Upper BurmOf the ting having made tho trade in tho 
article a monopoly also, and having set up a factory for tlio pre]mra- 
tion of shell-Iao and lac-dye. A manufactory has likewise been 
started in Eangoon, and some small shipments of sholMac have been 
made, which met with favour in tlio liomo market. Previous to 
tho year of report stiok-lao only was exported. The raw material was 
in good demand throughout the year, with* increasing prices. 

The exports in 1873-74 wero 1,652 cwts., valued at 
Re. 1,02,329, and in 1874-75 were 2,575 cwts., of tho value of 
Ks. 1,06,984, so that whilst the quantity has inorcusod oonsiderahly, tho 
enhancement in value is but slignt. The latter is, however, due to a 
more correct valuation having been made in the yeai' of r(?nort lhau in 
tho previous one. This is a branch of trade which may be oxjioeted 
to increase oonsiderably, as the mineral is more extensively worked in 
the Mergui and Tavoy districts. Operations are now being ooiiducted 
on a pretty large scale in tho Malewoon township, whi(di has been loatunl 
to some influential Rangoon merebants. Machinery has been erected, 
roads opened out, and measures token not only to work the deposits 
of stream tin, but also to explore and excavate the veins or lodes which 
have been found in the hills. Berne of the mineral already extracted 
from just helm the surface yields a good percentage of metal, and 
gives indications of a higher produce when a greater depth is reached. 
A good market is found for the metal in Calcutta. 

^ 2Vw6sr.—- The trade in timber, which is the article of export next 
in importance to rice, has fluctuated but little during the lust ibreo 
years, as far as quantity is concerned ; but there has been a gradual 
iDoreaso in value for some time past, the declared rate having 
improved to the extent of Rs. 10 per ton sinoo 1870-71. Tlie following 
statement illustrates the trade during the past throe years : 

Tons. Ra. 

1872-73 ... ... ... 116,643 72,61,149 

4873-74 ... ... ... 116,902 79,11,344 

1874-75 ... ...• ... 116,715 81,41,969 

About one-third of the latter quantity was shipped from Rangoon, 
the balance from Moulmein, the exports from^ the other ports 
being insiffnUoant. * ^ 

The Uommissioner of Tenasserim has the following remarks in 
his report on the timber trade of Moulmein :— ** I fear, as I have before 
•aid, that our timber trade will gradually deteriorate ; 100,000 teak- 
trees are yearly felled in the forests ; no attention is paid to roproduc- 
tion, even withm our own province ; there has been much talk and 
oiuch writinj^, but little done. Natnre is supreme in the forests. In 
some plqpes gigintto oreepets, serpent-Uke, twme round the teak-trees 


and hold them clasped so tight that tho circulation of sap and tho 
growth of tho trees arc impeded ; gradually the tliick fc)Ungo of tho 
orooper oversluides the foliage of the teak-troo, and it withers, dies, 
and rots, unhooded by tho Forest Depart nu'iit. la other places trees 
are choked with jungle. Thus our tiiubcv trmlo, which, by care in 
reproduction within our own provincjcs, mi^^ht, with tho sujqdy we got 
from foreign stateH, have gone on flourishing for years, will now, 

I foar, gradually show a decrease. The quality of timber already 
shows a marked deterioration as compared with former years ; gradually 
tho number of logs will doorcase.** 

Tobacco. — Tho export trade in tins article is almost cut ircly between , 
the provincial ports, large quantities hiuiig sliipnod at Akyab for tho 
Routnoru ports of tho Arakan Division, and at Uaiigoou for Moiilmoiu 
and other ports in Tenasserim. 2,181 luaunds were exported during 
tho year of report to Indian and foreign ports, (sliiefly in tho shape of 
clioroots, which aro manufactured nt a cheap rate in British Burma. 
Tho following statistics show that tho exports flucluato much year 
by year : — 



M.k 

Us. 

1871-72 

... • 26,61)0 

,3.30.024 

1872-73 

♦ 6,771 

2,50,9*5 

1873-74 

27,863 

2,})6,790 

1874-75 

20,407 

3,40,733 


Imho UTS. 

In tho imports of merohandiso there was again a satisfactory 
inerejiso. tho value of the trade in 1873-74 having been £ 1, 288, ,535, 
and in 1871-75 .i‘4,718,51t) — an improvement to tho extent of £ 13(),()0(). 
Tho incr(\*ise would have boon much greater liad tho trade in botel-nut, 
f«)bacco, and guuny-hags, not fsillen off to so great an extent owing to 
the over importations during 1873-71. 

4310 transactions in tn'asuro wore, however, on a much more 
limited sofdo in tho latter year than in Iho fornicr, tlio ro.spcclive 
values being £931,120 and c£3>, 50 1,809 — a dccreaso of £2, 660, 689, of 
-which £1,781,061 wito imported by tho (ioverument and £879,628 
by private parties. In £873-71 largo sums WTro sent down from 
(.^alcutta and passed between provincial ports for tho jmreliuso of tho 
rieo rcfjuired ])y the (iovornment for Bengal ; and in consequcnco of 
( he high i»rieo of rice during that year muoli larger sums wore also 
imported by private j)artie8. 

Tlie local import market was on tlio wliole in a satisfactory sfato 
during tho year, ns far as the quantity of business was concerned ; but 
prices wero not all that could bo wifiliod, and there wero Rc^orul failures 
among tlie h.aznar dealers. More money than in previous years was in 
tho hands of tho people generally, in consequoncc' of tho high prices 
paid for tho ri(‘o crop, and in almost every description of goods thoro 
was ail increased tra<lo, as will ho socu from tho billowing details of 
tho more imjiortani articles of import. 

Befcl-nut. — This prodiu't holds an important position in tlio trade 
of the j»rovin(*o, being univc'rsally used; but tho quautitiijs ami values 
fluctuate from year to year. In the year under review thoro was a 
considorable falling oif in the trade as compared -^\'itli tho preceding 
year, but it was novorthclcRS mort) than iu 1872-73 and years previous 
thereto, as will bo seen by tlio following figures : — 



Mils. 

Rs. 

lH70.7i 

2,01,911 

15,26,r>.39 

1H71 72 

1,79,473 

U,00,6:i7 

1872-73 

1,86,778 

13,11,991 

1873-74 

2,90,266 

24,87,031 

1871-76 

2,34,196 

18,72,192 


Coal — There is an increasing trade in coal for consumption in tho 
numerous mills (rice and timber) orocted at the princijial ports of tho 
province, and in stcHmcra, both sea-going and inland. In 1873-74 tho 
imports aggregated 31,489 tons, valued at Us. 5,58,787, and in 1874-75 
36,799 tons, of the value of Us. 6,26,838. 

(Jotton Twist aud Vain. — The Import of these stajdos inorcafiod 
to a very large extent as compared with i>revious years, os tho follow- 
ing statistics will show 

lb. Rs. 

. m\72 ... ... * ... 3,193,091 .36,fil,6n5 

1872- 73 ... ... ... 3,946, lO.'i 40,87,779 

1873- 74 •... 4,126,6.39 42,17,1^02 

1874- 75 ... ... ... 6,036,833 51,12,287 ^ 

Of tho latter quantity Arakan took 275,7 181t), ngainst 271,31611) in the 
previous year; Pegu, 4,296,98 lib, of wliioh 2,07 0,875 lb wore exported 
to Upper Burma— the figures in the preceding year having been 
3,493, 1761b and 2,186,5011b respectively ; and TcnaRBorim, 464,13'llb, 
against 362,1471b. From Indian ports 1, 679, 776tb were imported in 
1874-75 and l,443,90Ctb in 1873-74, from foreign ports 3,1 20, 075tb 
and 2,499,969ib respectively; and the iutcrprovineial 'transactions 
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and in iho rospootivo yeaw. During 

inosi uf tlio yi‘ar Turkoy rod yarn was in ox<Mjllont roquost, and a very 
lar'^'-n liii.siin'HS was in il, shijmnnit aftrv shipiiiont baing sold to 
jirri\o A good d(‘nmnd also uxiated for groy yarns, but ooloured did 
not find a roady salo goiiorall y. 

CrtH-h* rj/^tna r . — In (-nx-kory-warG tboro was likowi.so a groatly 
inon aM-d trado, tlio valuo in llicyoarof rojxirt having boon Us. 5,dO,.Sl 1, 
and in tla^ provious yiair Us. .‘>,80,722 — an inoroase of Us. 1,51,08!), 
of wliioli Us. I,ll),d5.j worn in Ilaiigoon, whtjro tlu* niarkot was, liowovor, 
Koinowliat ovorsfockod. lininonso (juantitios of Eiiglish-waro am now 
, nsod by tln^ l»urnu*sn and oognato rao(‘s lliroiigliout botli Lower and 
IJppor Ibirmn, and tlin manufaoturo of lao^pKU’od-waro must to u 
certain oxionl ])o aiFoctnd llu'roby. 

Gtnnnf /)Va/.v. — It might havo ho(‘ii oxpootodthat witli tho dooroasod 
shipmonts of rion tho numbor of gunni(‘s importo<l would also have 
shown a dncrc'aso, but (liis was not tho caao, as will bo soon from 
tlio following figures: — 

No. Rs. 

ls7-> 7:i .. . ... s, 27.00, SU3 

187175 • .. ... I0.uin,2:j0 :jG,.5!),2tU 

an inoroMKo in flio lattor yoar, as o(iin])ar('d with tliat immodiately 
proooding of !)bf),‘»75 luigs, but a falling off in valno of Us. 20,285, 
oonsn(|U(»ni on tho prin(>s in (adoutta lni\ing goiio down ooii.sidorably 
after tho domiind oii aroonnt of tlio fumino cnahod. 

Mvtala. — < U’ oast and wrought motals of all kinds tho imports woro — 

T«»ns. B.s. 


J 87a 74 .. ... ... 3.450 r>.:i(VjGG 

1871 75 ... ... ... 5,142 8.71J,.5r>5 


an inoroaso of 1,092 t(»ns and Us. 2,48,880, or 57 p(‘r oont. in quan- 
tity and 80 por oont. in valuo. d’lio inoreniont in Uaiigoon was 1,022 
Ions and Us. 2,01,758. Tho trado in iron at this port has atoadily 
inoroasiMl, and is likely to (iontinuo so, nlthoiigli thoro may bo a falling 
off in value tlipuigli roduetiou of priot's in Kuropo. Tho trado in 
iininufaelui’od metals inoreasod to ovon a greater oxtont, tho valuo in 
tho rt'speotivo years liaving hemi Us. 5, 8!), 815 and Us. 11,81,107. 

Machiurnj , — 'Flm valuo of inaoliinory imported during tho last two 
years has ineroaseil very ooiisiderably as compared with tho two years 
]H*oooding, thus - 

Uh. ’ 


1871-72 
1872 7:i 
1873-71 
1871-75 


4.!M),218 

G,05.11G 

9,UI,hm 

10,23,G22 


Many mom rieo and timhor mills havo })oen orocted, and tho Inxiwaddy 
tTolilla (Jompiiny have brought out a numbor of onginos, i^o., for tho 
now stoamers const rueted for tho river tratUe. 

PtPCi'-ijoods . — Tho trado in piooo-goods formed just ono-tliird of tlio 
total valuo of tho impurlaof mon4iandist) during tho year, and showed 
a very fair im'ionso; tliat in silk goods particularly being large, as 
will be soon from tho following siattunont : — 





JH73-74. 

1S71-75. 
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Tlio trado in ontton goi.ds inoreasod in a sat is laotory degree both 
in Arakaii and i^.'gu, but thoi’o wak a ^lecroase iu tho Tonossoiim 
division, outiroly in *NfMnlnioin, w’hm'o tluTe was a temporary falling off 
in tho <lemand. At Akyah tho .-duo dinuTiislied slightly, owing to 
a mffre regular valuation of the goods ami to lower prices prevailing in 
(vulcutta, iroxu wlionco almost all tho supplie.s aro drawn. 

Silk shows a j^euoral increase, llandkorcliiofs, taniinos, loongyoos, 
and putsoes of English manufacture, aro now used largely by tho 
Uunueso, who invest their spare (?rish in silk goods instead of cotton, 
iu proferenoo to hoarding it. One of tho chief signs of tho prospoWty of 
the poojile is the almost universal change from cotton to silk clothing, the 
latter fihowiifg off best tho brilliant colours which they pailiculorly allect. 


Sail, — An improved demand for this article took place during the 
j^ear, tho quantity passed into consumption being 30,744 tong, 
or 5,200 tons in excess of the doored imports in 1873-74, and slightly 
over those of the year preceding. There wore no imports of any note 
from beyond the province into Akyab and Moulmeiu, but almost the 
whole of this trade in Pegu was from foreij^ ports. At Itaugoon 3,-134 
tons more than in tlie previous year were imported, and at Bassein 1,541 
tons additional bocamo dutiable. At the former port large quantitieg 
of salt am now received from Trepani (Sicilyb of which a goo<i 
fuoportion is s^nt to Mandalay. The exports beyond the frontier 
during tlio year under review, at tho rato of one per cent, duty only, 
which is but a nominal tax, were 12,406 tons, valued at Bs. 2,24,974 
an incruasu of 1,8(18 tons over 1873-74. ’ 

'I'ho salt of Liverpool is fast displacing tho salt of tho suit 
mim*8 of Upper Burma, and is being carried up from Rangoon to 
Bliamo. The greater poilion of this salt finds its way into China and 
tho Hhan states from Bhamo. Tho salt trade is of importance tu 
Burma, as it gives some freight for the ships going there for rice, which 
usually go iu ballast ; and if, as scorns to be the case, tho overthrow of 
the I’anthays and tho pacification of the country between Bhamo and 
Talil’oo leads to active trade by this route, tho supply of salt, to tlie 
iioiglihouring provinces of China will become very important. Among 
()th(*r elfoets it will induce the (fiiiiieso, who come for salt, to bring 
articles of Chinese Trianufiicture for sale at Bhamo and Mandalay. 

Jlaic Si/h\ — Tho imports of raw silk have increased in a very 
remark able degree withiu tho last few years, as will be seen from th« 
following tignrcs : — * • » 

V(‘jirs. ft, * 


1870- 71 

1871- 72 
LS72-73 
1873 74 
1874- i 5 


107,543 
139,986 
187,373 
2 : 12, 769 
275,018 


Tho chief portion of tho trade is with Rangoon, and the increase 
during tlio year of report was 46,840tb. Of a total of 261,8051b, 
2 12,50 lib were imported from the Straits ports, and 17»3,611db 
wmo shipped to Mandalay under the treaty of 1862-— an increase of 
36,(»8tSll) as compared with the previous year. 

iSat/ur, — 04ig trade in sugar again increased, but tho improve- 
ment was not so great as iu the previous year, as the following 
figures show , 


Yc'iirM. 

1872-73 

187:i-7l 

1874-75 


M(1h. Hs. 

46,283 3 , 85,815 

61,453 4 , 72,153 

64,508 5 , 49,983 


A small increase took place in the Akyab imports, while a large* 
comparative decrease was exporienood at Moulmein, but tho Rangoon 
trade im])roved to, tho extent of ton por cent. With the latter port 
a largo pro])ortion ef (he trade is ooiTied on with the island of Penang, 
from wliwnco large quantities are received by every steamer. 

Tohavco , — The hiigo imj^ortations of tobacco into Rangoon in 
1878-74 interfered considerably with the trade iu the year 1874-75, 
but tlie (luantilies brouglit iu during the latter year were still in excess 
of the impoi-ts in each of tho two years previous to 1873-74, as will be 
ficou from tlio following statistios ; — 

VcrtiH. ” AhlM. Its. 


1S71-72 
1872 73 
l87:i-7i 
1674-7.“) 


1 , 31,923 15 , 92,696 

1 ,( 7,347 18 . 91,897 

1 , 96,166 23 , 11,600 

1 , 61,443 17 , 41,870 


There was an inoroaso in this trade at all the principal ports except 
Rangoon, where the decrease was 4!>,757 maunds, of the value of 
Rs. 6,22,417. Measures are still being taken for inoreaiung the 
cultivation of tho plant iu tho province. 

Shlpti and Tonnage . — The number of vessels which enter and clear ai 
tho ports of Britisli Burma depend entirely on tho rice seasoni so that 
the adoption of tho financial year raialcflids as to the actual traffic. I» 
1874-70 tho square-rigged vessels which entered tho four principal 
ports aggregated* 1,751, or 30 less than in 1878-74, and exactly the 
same number as in 1872-73 ; but there was-a great difference in tho 
registered tonnage in the respective years, the .totals being 1,017,725, 
973,467, and 893,1 16, or an increase in trwo years ol 124,609 tons with 
no iheremeut iu number. In the clearances there was a oonsidcrable 
decrease in numbers, but an iuorease in tonnage : thus-^^ 


Years. 
1872 73 

1873 - 74 

1874 - 75 


No, Tonnage. 

1,659 870,589 

1,828 , 963,868 

1,721 928,097 
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At the oloBe of the latter year a great many Baijing vesflols were nt 
anchor in the portB of Akyab and Rangoon waiting for rico cargoes, 
which the merchants wore unable to mmish so readily as in previous 
’ iars because of the paucity of supplies ; and this accounts for much 
of the decrease in number undorthe head of clearances. 

The local freight market for rice vessels was very depressed 
in consequence of the large shipments which were made to Europe in 
the early part of 1874, of the small stocks of grain which were available 
for export after the famine districts hod been fully supplied, and of the 
limited supplies of paddy during the firat two months of the season 
of 1875, when a number of vessels were thrown on demurrage. For 
timber vessels, however, there was a fair demand, and at Moidmein 
a paucity of ships was experienced. 

Steam communication with India and the Straits has inoreasod 
(luring the year. Under tho new mail contract entered into with the 
British Indian Stoam Navigation Company, Limited, they keep ui> 
weekly comraunioation l)etwcen Calcutta and Akyab, and Rangoon 
and Moulmein; fortnightly communication between Akyab and Kyouk- 
phyoo, Akyab and Rangoon, Rangoon and the Straits Torts, and 
also Madius ; and they run a steamer every four weeks from Calcutta 
to Singapore, calling at nil intermediate ports. Two additional 
steamert have been put on by tho owners of the botweem 

Ilangoon, the southern ports of Teunasserim, and Teiiang, and tho 
CbinoBe continue to nin thoir steamers at intervals to Tonaiig and 
Singapore. 


INLAND TRADE OP BRITISH BURMA. 1874-76. 


again considerably improved. Tho exports during tho last five years 
have been as follows : — 


Voars. 
1870-71 
J87 1-7:1 
187273 
1873-74 
lb74-7r> 


MiIr. Hu. 

4,‘m,187 15,88,162 

3,05, n;0 10,10,488 

3,18, tJ3 13,ov-‘W) 

8,0:5.575 17,20,182 

4,10,423 10,08,526 


The increase in value shown in tho latter year over that immediately 
preceding is uttributeil to a greater exportation by the Irrawaddy of a 
description of dried tisli nioro valuablo than nga])eo or any other 
preparation of this condiment. 

The trade in j>ie(^e-good8 during 187»l-74 fell oil eonsidcrably, both 
in quantity and value, as compared willi LS72-7'l ; but in the past year 
tlicro Avas, in contrast with liS7»‘b7 t, a very fair iinprov^aiient in tho 
value of cotton goods, thoiigli again a large detTcase iji quantity; an 
increase to the extent of lO per cent, in quantity and 28 ])er cont. 
in value in silks; and a docrenso of 2,'U)1 ])iecos, or oyer one- fourth, 
Avith a slight increase of Its. 1,87‘J in woollens. Tho bdlowing table 
allows tho exports of tho threo years under vt'feronce : — 


i 

PivaCRll’TlON. I 

I87i 

!-7;j. 

• 

1 '<7.1-7 K 

1 IS- 4-76. 

I'lcn'R. i 

A'liluo. 

1 

A'nliii*. 

i 

Ricit*. j 

A^aluo. 

i 

1 


!Ih. 


Rh. 


Ri. 

C..ltoM j 

Silk . 1 

ANoolltiii , ‘ 

8KL”>» 

1S7.KS.1 

i.'i.V 

.H.rj.sw 

isri.r.s 

h,:i7'< 

v'.rxwi 

nnr».HSrt 

fi.9.S7 

lit 

»,it<,7lU 

Total . 1 



1 1 .HS, IS. 1(17 


4:i.i7.t!27 


♦ 

Thb exports to Uppor Biuma and tho countries adjacent thereto 
showed an increase during the past ymv through both tho frontier 
stations of Allanmyo and Toungoo. In quantities, however, there was 
a falling ofiE in several items. The market at Mandalay avus not, on 
the whole, in a satisfactory state, as at tlie oommouoemont of the year 
there were several failures among the uatiA'o dealers, and subsequently 
the trading on the part of tho king kept prices low. 

The import trade by the IiTaAvaddy also increased considerably, 
hut in the trade through Toungoo there was a slight falling oil. Tho 
Commissioner of Tenasserim observes that “ as regards our inland 
trade Avith Burma vid Toungoo, I fear there will bo little improvement 
till tho king gives up his ijiouopoliw and his people are kept from 
interfering with trade. The object of the king now is to draw all the 
trade of the Bhan states across to tlie Irrawaddy, there to levy his 
taxes on it. As communication Avith Toungoo improves by road 
and by the canal now being made, our trade with tho bhan states will 
gradually improve in spite of the king of .Burma; but it avo <3aii get 
him to give up his monopolies, and to put a stop to the extortion, 
annoyance, and obstructiveness to trade that now exists, no doubt a 
groat impulse would bo given to our inland trade by Toungoo.^’ 

Exports. 

The total export trade during 1874-75 Avns of the value of 
i-1470,260, of which that by th^ IjTawaddy was i:i,aiM,l08, and that 
via Toungoo £70,152. 

In the exports of betel-nut there Avas a considerable decrease, os 
will bo seen f;rom the following figures : — 


Ymrt. 


Mil^. 

Rr. 

1878-73 


55,17.5 

:h7 1,741 

1878-74 ... 


... 72,752 

#6,-19.686 

1874-76 ... 


... 49,312 

4, .55, 446 


but it will bo observed that the value did not decrease in tlie same 
ratio os the quantity. The markets on the Irrawaddy were over- 
rttioked by the large supplies sent up in 1878-74. 

Cotton twist and yam also decreased in both (quantity and value, 
the statistics for the lost two years being as follows 

Vetra. 

1873- 74 ... 21,09,933 

1874- 74 2,070,875 ,20,31,006 

Tbo quantity exported rtd Allanmyo fell oft by ll9,JJ191b, and that 
through Toungoo increased by a,69;itb. More Turkey red yam -was 
*®Dt Up by the Iirawaddy, which accounts for the reduction in value 
Hot being equal to the decrease in quantity. 

The trads in ngapee and dried fish fluctuates much year by year, 
both in quantity and value $ and while iiw the year of report tho former 
^eiTt^asea in os remarkable a manner as it increased dast year, tho value 


A much better clus.s of llieso goods apponrs to have been exported 
during the last iiuiiic<l year, and at the same time tlio incrortse^ in tlio 
quantity of silks taken would seem to imply that English articles are 
competing more succcssfnriy Avitli the homo m aim fact incs. 

Rice is shipped to TJ])])er Burma iu an unlmski'd state os a rule, 
and the cliicf portion of the trado is oil account of llio king. Tho 
quantity exjiortcd lia.s Ikh'U at a minimum during th(3 last throe years, 
the otforts of tho Aa^u Oovernmont to increaso paildy cultivaiiou Avithin 
its OAVU territories having ai>parcntly hocui succcs.sful. 
doubt, ‘too, that tho largo (‘xport of 9(vj07 tons in 1870-71 Avas far 
more than Avas roquircid hu* actnul consumption. Tlio following are 
tho statistics for tho last five years : — 


Vf.JUS. 

‘ Tons. 

Rn. 

1870-71 

96,307 

3.5, .82, 332 

1871-72 

.57,123 

16,80,084 

1872-73 

26y».5.5 

(;,22,:i:m 

1.87:1-74 

! !!. ... 21,71.8 

6,0 1,318 

1874-75 

2 1, .541 

8,2 1,050 


Tho high ])ricos which proA-ailod in IVgu in 187 1 ntfi'ctcd tho value 
to a largo extoiil, altliough tho shipmonts did not fairly flct iu until 
tho last ((uarter of tho yi-ar under report. Considi‘rahlo quantities 
huAc been sent up to Mandalay sinco tbo close n I Iho olfioinl year t«j 
supply the great scarcity Avhmh Lis oxistinl at Bhamo and M(»goung. 

Luring tho past * year tho quantity of salt exported, chiofly 
by tho TrraAvaddy, was I,()5,d74 maunds, valued at Rs. d, 9.^948, 
and in tho preceding year 4,10,215 maund.s, of tho value of 
Rs. d, 78, 255. A largo proportion of these exports aro made at one 
per cent, duty, which amounts to ahout one i>io por luauiid onl y ; so 
that tho popidatiou of ITpiier Burma, and many (d‘ the states hordcr- 
ing thereon, may bo said to eat their salt duty Irt e. Avhile iu Bengal 
Rs. d- 1 per muuud is levied. 

A furl her iiicrcnse to tho e.vlent of dO per cenf. took jlace in the 
quantity of raw silk sent to Upper Burnia, mainly throu;^li Alhiuinyo, 
thciv having ho(‘n a slight falling of in tho Toungoo exports oAving to 
the intorfeiA'iiec with tho Shall trade. The btati.^tics of tho past threo 
_)ears aro as folio w.s : — 

Vt'ars, lb. It*^* 

187^-73 .. f ... 175,8.59 10,74,468 

1873-74 ... ... ... 8 , 12,112 
1874*76 , 200,886 9,03,091 

As compared with tho first of those years, tho value iu tho Inst j wo 

shows a decided docroaBo, reganling which no satisfaclf^ry explanation 

1ms heou given. 

Imports. 

The trade under this head increased in a satisfac tory degree also 
during the year, the aggregate value having been iT,457,5<2, against 
£1,292,179 in 1878-74. 
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I’lio iini>ort8 of raw cotton during 1874-75 wore more than double 
those of l«7;J-74, tlw following being the figures for the two years 


YrarH. 


Mds. 

R«. 

1873-74 

... 

34,6!)8 

3,28, .5.30 

1874 75 ... 

... 

77.2(18 

9,67,695 


lucrcaso . . . 

II 

6,29,165 


The value ontored shows a considerable inoi-oase in price over the 
previous year, owinji^ to ilio favourable state ot the Ivaugooii maiket, 
which no' doubt drew supplies which would otherwise have boon sent 
U) Wosl^rn China ria lihamo. 'J'lie trade between Mingyan and the 
latter place is, however, still largo, and the king having to a great 
extent monopolized it the sliipmouts to hritish territory are much 

rostriftod. , , , « 

'riioro AviiH again a falling off in both tlio quantity and value of 
lac-dyo, as will bo soon from tbo undomotod statistics : 

Mds. It**- 

1872 V;i ... .. ... ]f'3.n28 .*>,08/.0l 

In7'1-74 • 02, .'58 1 3,07,21*0 

1874-70 • !!’. ... 50,103 2,42,422 

Almost the wlioli* of tlio doorcase was in the trade through Toungoo, 
owing, no doubt, totlie inkThTeiioo of tlu^ Burmese olfieials. 

The imports of stiek-lae decreased largfdy as compared with 1873-74, 
nltliougli tficy were slightly in excess of those of 1872-/3, as the 
undeiiioted figures show : — 


YiJars. 

Allaurayo. 

Toungoo. 

Total. 

1872-73 

4,713 

9,761 

14,474 

1H7.N71 ... 

18.530 

7.0.52 

25,583 

1871-75 ... 

9,917 

5,063 

14,9S0 


The trade carried on by the Sliaiis, who reside to the eastward of 
Touugoo, has been almost entirely diverted from that station to 
Mandalay, in cmisoquenco of the Burmese olHcials having imposed 
prohibitive duties with a view to making tliis article also a royal 
monopoly; the quantity entered at Toungoo was reooivod from 
Kiirennce. Tlio falling ofl‘ in imports by the Irrawaddy was no 
doubt duo to till) king having a lao factory of his own at work. 

iJuving the year under review nine steamers belonging to the 
Irrawaddy J^’lolilla (Nunpaiiy, two to the India General Coinpauy, and 
four to lli*' king of Buniui, together with a number of flats, were 
engaged iu trallie on the Irrawaildy betAveen Itaiigoou and Mandalay, 
with an occasional extension to Bhaino, and those made 84 voyages 
ijpward.s and 8(i downwards, as against 81 and 80 in the ]H’evious year. 
The slearuers of the fudia General Com[»any AA'ore, however, taken otf 
the line towards the dose of 1874, and the king's steamers were very 
irri'gularly oiujiloyed, so that the bulk of the trade was earriod by the 
fine boats and coiuinodioiUA flats of tlu3 Flotilla Cuinpaiiy. That 
(/ompany are still making additions to their fleet, one uoav htoamer 
having iately bi'cii lauiiehed for tlio line from Ibiiigoon to Ihisseiii 
through llie creeks, anotluu* for the trade hetAveou Mandalay and Bliamo, 
and other steamers and (Jats are in course of constriietiuu. 

In addition to the steamers, 8,2tt3 boats, with au aggregate tonnage 
of o7,‘J8o, passed up witli oxjiorts, and 8,810 boats of 73,3!) 1 tons Avore 
enteri'd Avith imports. In comparison with the preA'ious yeai^ those 
figures show an increa.se of !)tj la^ats, hut a decrease of 1,427 tons. 
The boat tratlle lias boon hut little alfected by the steamers for tbo 
yaist two years, notwithstanding that the latter convey much larger 
cargoes tiian formerly; and this shows that llio tx’ude is eousiderahly 
expanding iu hulk us avoU as value. 


THE HISTORY OP TEA-PLANTING IN ASSAM. 

The folloAving history of tea-planting in Assam was drawn up 
about three years ago by Mr. A. C. Camiihell, and was then submitted to 
the Bengal Goseruuieut. Mr. Campbell Vas Personal Assistant to, the 
Commissioner of Assam during tlie eventful period in tea-planting which 
lasted from iSOr'l to 18G8, and his report is prepared from the rooords 
in fhe Commis.sioner's Office. The report is so iuterestiug us to deserve 

a wider circulation than it has yet received : — 

% 

Tho experimental cultivation of tea in India was undertaken by 
rrovoniment in 1834, in consonuoiico of a Minute recorded Uy Lord 
William Bentiuck, dated 24th January of that year. It was urged 
that great advantagaes would result to India, in a ooxnmoroial point of 


view, from the enooess of the scheme, and that it would also place 
England in an independent position in respeot to China* A committee, 
consisting of eleven European and two native gentlemen, was ajwrdingly 
appointed to mature and carry out a plan for introducing the culture 
of the plant into suoh parts of the British possessions as might be 

found suited for it. . . , i. x • , 

The existence of the tea plant in its indigenous state in the 
Assam territory had long before this been definitely awoHained. Two 
brothers of tho name of Bruce had been tradiM in the province 
previous to its annexatioii under British rule. The elder appears to 
have Bottled in Gio country and to have held some post under One of ’ 
the temporary rulers who were in power during the anarchy which 
preceded tho expulsion of the Burmese. The younger brother, 
Mr. C. A. Bruce, was appointed in 1824 to command a division of gun- 
boats in Ujiper Assam during tho progress of hostilities with Burma, 
and iu 1820 ho brought down certain plants and seed which were 
identified ns belonging to tho tea of commerce. Whether these plants 
and seed were discovered by him or his brother is not q^te clear, but it 
would seem that they were first brought to notice by him. 

It docs not appear that any immediate advantage was takon’of 
the discovery, which was communicated to the Court of Directors; 
but after tho ostahlishment of the Tea Committee appointed by Govorn- 
mont in 1834, Captain Jenkins, tho Commissioner of Assam, lost no 
time in informing it of the faot that the tea shrub hod been found 
indigenous through a tract of country extending from Suddyah in 
our territory to tho China frontier province of Yunan. 

A deputation of the Commit too, consisting of thyee medical gentle- 
men, viz. Drs. Wallich, Mc(fielland, and Griffiths, ^ prooeeaod to 
Upper Assam, and, after prosecuting necessary inquiries, established 
nurseries and entertained a small establishment, under Mr. C. A. Bruce 
as ovorseor, for tlio exploration of the jungles in search of tracts of 
indigenous plants, and their cultivation when discovered. A supplj^ of 
Chinese tea seed and of young plants was also about this time ODtainod 
from China, which were found to succeed well in the soil of Upper 
Assam. The ojierations of tho Tea Committee appear to have proceeded 
very slowly owing to tho groat difficulties of communication between 
Assam and Calcutta which existed at tho period, as also to the total 
igiioranco which then prevailed on all points connected with the proper 
cultivation of (ho ])lttut and tho manufacture of tea. A sample of tea 
Avhiih had hoen forwarded to the Court of Directors in 1836 arrived 
iu so mouldy a state that it could not be tested. This specimen would 
seem, lu)Avever, from Iho description given of it by the Court in their 
despatch of August 1837, to have boon merely a collection of leave!* 
gal bored from the wild shrub, without having undergone any course 
of manipulation or otlior process nooosBary for conversion into tho lea 

of ordinary use. ^ ^ i * j . ioq-' 

Tca»makor8 and artisans from China wore introduced in IHo/, 
and some eonsignmonts of manufactured Assam tea were forwarded 
to thn (\)urt of Directors in tho years 1838-30, which were found on 
arrival t o bo of such excel lent quality, and to command such very hign 
price's at open sale, that the undertaking attracted tho attention of the 
khiglish morcantilo world; and aCoinpMny, which was afterwards styled 
the Assam Coin])any, was fonnod for the cultivation of the tea-plant 
and nuinulaeture of tea iu Upper A^sam. 

Tbo India (lovernmeut, ns also the Court of Directors, had all 
along adhered to the intention of withdrawing their connection witli 
tca-]daiitiiig as soon as it had been sufficiently established to he 
cutriist«?d to private enterprise, and shortly after the fSrination of the 
Assam Company two-thirds of the Government establishment, gardens, 
and luirscriHS, Avoro made over to it. ^ 

31io Assam Company continued its operations with great vigor) 
and llio ohniactcr of tho tea which was manufactured and consigned 
to llio homo m^’ket was alj that cou][d be desired ; nevertheless the 
ninh'rtaking in a few years began to ho looked on as a commercial 
failnro, the jTofits being in no way equal to what tho proprietors had 
hcfii lc<l to expect. In 1840-47 the shares of the Company, on which 
.£*20 had been paid up, had become well nigh unsaleable ; many holder 
thought to got rid of them on any terms, and some shares were said 
to liavo been sold for half a ctoavu apiece. The unsatisfactory state oi 
nlfairs Avliidi was expressed by this depreciation may be thus explained. 
Under the ideas respecting the cultivation of tea which at first obtained, 
an undue impf»rtanoo was attached to the localities where the indigenoiifl 
jilaiit AV!!8 fouiuh^i’OAving : tho most inaccessible and unhealthy 
were often occupied merely on account of a few acres of staaggh®^ 
indigenous slirubs lieing discovered in the neighbouring forests. 
plant ng out of forest land was not sufficiently attended to, and the 
most extravngaut outturnp were expwted from tho email and 
covered patches of tea actually existing. At the^ same tiioe tb® estat^ 
lishmeuts maintained were the most expensive scale, aii4 
steamer was purchased to convey the soanny orojMSi of the Oomp®®J 
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from to Oalcutta. Of course so large an outlay with no corre- 
sponding return seriously affected the resources oT the Company, and 
it was compelled to close several of its factories, and to retain only a 
fow which could be cultivated and worked at the least expense. 

The Government had, as already stated, retained one-third of 
its experimental tea estates. These were worked till April 1849, when 
they were sold for the small sum of Rs. 900 and odd to a Cliinaman 
employed in the garden. It does not appear tliat the Govcniment 
determination to sever its connection with tea-planting was caused by 
any exceptional loss ; but the object with^wnioh the experiments had 
been commenced fifteen years before hod been fully attained, and the 
further development of tea cultivation in India was left entirely to 
private enterprise. 

The affairs of the Assam Company do not appear to have materially 
improved much earlier than at the begitiuing of the year 1852, 
while the measure of their success had not encouraged competition. 
One rival Company had indeed been started by a local proprietary, 
but the lands on which they proposed to establish themselves were 
situated in the country of Singphos; their manager quarrelled with 
these people, and was burnt out of his house at night and narrowly 
escaped with his life, and the scheme was shortly afterwards abandoned. 

The first priveto garden of any importance in Assam was the 
one oommenoea near Debrooghur in 1850-51 by Colonel Hannay. 
Shortly afterwards the experimental Government plantation in the same 
district, which, os before mentioned, had been sold to a Chinaman 
employed on it, changed hands and became the property of a wealthy 
London flnn^ Private •enterprise thus started oxtoudod soon to tho 
neighbouring* dirtrict of Seebsaugor ; and in 1858, when Mr. Mills, 
a judge of the Sudder Court; was deputed to Assam on special duty, 
he found three private gardens established in Seebsaugor, whilo tho 
number in the Luokimpore district near Debrooghur liad increased 
to six. In none of the other districts of the province had tea-planting 
been begun up to that date. 

The rules under which grants of waste lands wore made for 
purposes of reclamation had until Mr. Mills’ visit differed considerably 
m tne several districts of the province. Thus in Luokimpore grants of 
waste land were made for ten and twenty years rospeotivoly, according 
to the doBoription of jungle growth with which tho land happened to be 
covered at tho time of application, and after tho lapse of the period of 
rent-free tenure the land became amenable to the ordinary rates of 
assessment current in tho district. In Seebsaugor the Assam Company 
held its grants on a lease of forty-five years, twenty years of which 
were to be rent-free, after which for throe years a rate of ossessmont 
was to bo paid somewhat lower than that of other assessed laud, and 
for the remaining ^wonty-two years of lease tho rate fixed was about 
50 per cent*4n excess of that prevalent for similar lands in tho district. 
In the other districts of the province where tea-planting had not been 
introduced, and the granting of waste land was likely to interfere 
with the land revenue, they were made witli greater caution and on 
more stringent terms. 

After Mr. MUls’ visit to Assam a set of niles, which came to be 
known subsequently as the Waste Land Rules of 1854, wero promul- 
gated. The ohiof features of these rules were that all leases of waste 
land were to run for a uniform period of ninoty-niuo years ; one-fourth 
was exempted from assessment in perpetuity, tho remaining three-fourths 
were to be held on rent-free tenure for fifteen years, after which the 
land was subject to a light Assessment, which was to bo increased 
gradually at® stated intervals of years. Certain clearance conditions j 
were also attached to these grants. They provided that onc-eighili of 
tho total area was to be cleared and rendered fit for cultivation in five 
years, one-fourth in ten years, one-half in twenty years, and threc- 
lourths in thirty years ; and that in default of compliance with these 
clearance conditions the grant was to bo resumed. 

During the five years succeeding the promulgation of the Waste 
Wd Buies of 1864, tea-planting continued to make steady progress, 
wid gradually found its way into all tho districts of Assam. By tho 
ond of 1869 there had sprung lip no loss tlian 51 tea gardens, all 
owned by private individuals. Of th(3go 10 wtjre situated in Luckimporo 
^the pioneer district of private tea enterprise— 15 in Seebsaugor, 8 iu 
purrung, and the remaindor in Kamroop and Nowgong. The two 
last-named districts were tho latest to which toa-plavling was exteudod, 
^ impression having previously obtained that their soil and climate 
were unsuited to tho profitable cultivation of the plant. Meanwhile, 
however, the Assam Company had remained tho o\ily corporate body 
in tea cultivation. By the yoar 1858 its early diffioultiqB had 
l^n almost forgotten : its shares were quoted at a high premium, and 
those of its factories which had been closed during its period of fiuan- 
cial deprssrion had been again reopened. From 1859 to 1808 tea- 
phmtiQff conrinued to advance with rapid strides, and yot maintained 
a healthy state. Several joint-stock companies were formed for the 


purchase of private gardens ; and as most of thoso companies wero 
managed with a due regard to prudence and for the fide purpose of 

tea cultivation, they subsequently proved their soundness by outliving 
tho severe doprcBsiou in tea affairs whicli occurro<l at a later period. 

The sunoossfiil working of tlio companies which had been earliest 
formed, and the largo sums which in some instances individual owners 
of gardens had realized by selling their estates to them, engendered 
in time a dangerous spirit of speculation ; and from 1808 to about 
the end of 1805 a rush took plnco to secure waste lands as quickly 
as could bo, to bring portions of thorn under nominal cultivation 
and then to disj)Oso of them at enormous profits to newly-formod 
companies. 

The Waste Land Rules of 1854 had worked well, but there was 
always a feeling of dissatisfaction with them iu respect to the resump- 
tion clauses to he enforoc'd in case of any breach of tho clearance 
conditions. Grantees (’onsidorod that the value of their property was 
depreciated owing to tlioso clauses, tliough in other respects they wore 
deemed liberal enough. In several oases tlio growing scarcity of 
timber in the vicinity of tea estates rendered it most disadvantageous 
to clear forests, the nmintonanoe of which was essential tg the proper 
working of tho factory ; in other cases A lac^k of sufiiciout means and 
the increased cost of labour ])ut it quite out *of the power of grantees 
to carry out the conditions which they had agreed to when accepting the 
leases. These considerations, and a desire for ahsoluto fixity of tonuro 
and liberty of disposal, found iu duo time their expression iu the urgent 
demand for tho sale outright of waste lands in fee-simple, which was at 
last satisfied by Lord Canning’s proclamation of tho 17th October 1861, 
and shortly afterwards a set of rules was promulgated for regulating 
tho disposal of waste lainls in the sense of the proclamation. 

A very in)portaut feature in tliese rules was that no lot should 
bo sold unless it had been previously surveyed and demarcated. This 
provision, had it boon rigidly adhered to, would have provcnt(‘d much of 
the unhealthy, if not dishoiujst, speculation which subsociuently took 
place. Unfortunately^ however, jubt at the time when some such check 
was most noe<led, it was suspended by tho Board of Rovouue, and 
district offi<;erfl were aiithorized to sell lots on a rough pen-and-ink 
sketoh made of them by tho np])licant8. As has been already stated, 
tho chief object of spt'culators during the lea mania was to get posses- 
sion of one or more lots of waste land; and the suspension of the 
olausoB in tho Waste Ljind Ruhis providing for demarcation and survey 
previous to sale made it very easy of attainment. Tho next step 
taken by the more lioiu'st amoiij^ them was to try and bring portions 
of their lots under some sort of a stunblanc^e to tea cultivation in 
as short a time us practicablo. Ijocal labour was hired at any rate which 
the labourers chose to ask for it ; tea sood was ])urchased at extrava- 
gant prices. Tho earth was scratclu'd up and tho seed being laid 
down the speculator considcrofl himself free to form a company, which 
was to start by buy in g the lands ho had scarcely finished clearing and 
sowing on as accoinplisliC(l tea gardens, and what still remained of 
undeniable waste, at a cost out of all proportion to the amount ho had 
contracted to pay for it to the State, and to what it was worth. But in 
time oven such a preteuco of cultivation was thought loo slow, and more 
cnterprisiiig traders found their account in p('rsiiacling shareholders 
to invest iu tea gardens that were act ually not iu cxisttuico at all. A 
remarkable instance of this occurred in tho Nowgong district, where 
the Indian manager of a promoter of companies in lioudou was advised 
by bis employer to clear and plant a certain area of waste land for 
delivery to a company to whom ho had just sold it as a tea garden. 
It cannot bo ‘ wondered, therefore, that uiuIct such circumstances a 
most reckless expeudituro of money took ])lace in tho hiring of labour 
and purchase of seed; but reckless as this expenditure might be, it 
fell very short of the roc^klessnoss with which extravagant sums were 
paid by joint-stock companies for properly' wliich eventually prove<l 
utterly worthless. 

One distressing feature connected wdtli those mushroom companies 
was the ruin, miscjry, and destitution in which they involved numbers 
of young men whom they engaged in England and sent to Assam, 
and who, when tho eollapse came, found lliemselves suddenly turned 
adrift in a most inhospitable country without a penny or a fri(uid. • 
Some died, others had literally to bog their way out of Assam, most 
bad to regret impaired eonstitutions, and all the loss of some of the 
best years of their life. What, made the matter woino in sorno 
instances, was wherd those youths had received their situations from 
promoters on tho understanding that their friends and relatives Would 
support tho company by taking a certain number of its shares. It 
is to bo feared that in some oases tho B(^uiy savings of a lifetime wore 
thus saorifleed. 

The action of speculators os above described, besides involving 
in niin those who wero so imprudent as to trust them, affopted 
prejudicially the operations of bond fide tea ooncoms. The local laboup 
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on which they had formorly depended was completely diverted, and 
they wore comj)elled to import coolies from Bengal at a cost which 
absorbed n good portion of^ if not idl, the profits which had hitherto 
boon available for yearly dividends. It is true that this lose was for a 
time counterbalanced by n new source of gain which these old concerns 
derived from the inoroosed prico obtainable for tea seed ; but when 
speculations in tea companies ended, this source of profit disappeared, 
while the high rates which labour had risen to continued. 

Tho progress of the oooly trade, to which a very great impetus 
was given by tho action of spoculators, resulted in a state of things 
which very soon called for the interference of Government, not, how- 
ever, until a groat nuinbor of human lives had been sacrificed before 
the necessary measures of reform could bo introduced. The cry 
from Assam, both from speculators and bond fide tea cultivators, during 
the continuance of tho tea mania, was “ liJibour, more labour.” It 
was necessary to tlie one party for tho rapid formation of companies 
before the crash, which they know was sure to follow, could take place ; 
to the other party it was necessary for the maintenance of existing 
gardens. Tho contractors and recruitors in Calcutta took advantage 
of the omergouey to sond up as labourers any who bad sufficient 
vitality to walk or crawly o^i board tho steamers emplovod to convey 
them to Assam. The ifalt, the blind, the insane, the hopelessly 
diseased — in fact the refuse of the bazars, — were all aliko drafted to 
Assam at a certain rate per head, which yielded a handsome profit to 
reoruiters and others interested in the trade. The fate of the maiority 
of these unhappy people was truly sad. Those who survived the 
epidemics which broke out on tho passage up, and sometimes carried 
off as many as 20 per cent, of their number during a voyage seldom 
exceeding throe weeks, worn landed in a country utterly strange to 
them, with a climate which in their weak state was particularly 
calculated to generate diseases of the most virulent and fatal typo. 
They wore often conveyed to gardens where no arrangements had 
been made for accommodating thorn, and whora no medical aid of 
any kind was available. Unused to labour, tlio change of climate 
as well as their now mode of life and diet created sickness, to which 
numbers succumbed. In one extreme case the mortality in tho garden 
was so excessive that the manager deserted it, leaving tho dead 
unburiod and the dying without help. 

The rapid deterioration in tho valuo of tea property necessitated 
some explanation on the part of speculators. An outcry was raised 
against Government, who, it was nlh*god, had by its rigorous enact- 
ments so enhanced the cost of importing laboiu* in tho province as 
to render the cultivation of tea uiiprofitahlo. Actually, however, 
the measures taken by Government to secure tho cooly humane 
treatment both on his passage up and after arrival at his destination, 
instead of increasing tho cost of importation, materially lessened it. 
Possibly tho cost of passage to Assam per hea<l was raised by a few 
rupees, hut, on tho otluT hand, this additional expense was more than 
covered a hundredfold hy fewer losses from death, ns also the better 
selection- of lulxuirers wliich was compelled by Govornmeut supervision. 
It was urged that plnnlers required no interference, that tl^o welfare 
of tho cooly was of more importance to them than to Government, and 
that they might safely he loft to look after their own interest. The 
theory of this reasoning was ex col lent, hut unfortunately experience 
had shown that it could not ahvays he trusted in practice. It was 
against tho interests of planters to have tho blind, the maimed, tho 
insane, and others physi(?ajly unfit for labour sent up to them os coolies, 
yet (HnitraotoiV agents and others in their employ had 8<uit up such 
people. It was against, their interests to make no provision for 
epidemics on the passage to Assam, yet such oraissiou had taken 
plane, Tho dying had been allowed to stniggle in their agony along 
with the living, destitute of medical aid, and scenes tho most revolting 
to humanity had resulted. It was against the interests of planters to leave 
their coolies houseless on arrival, to give them insufficient food, and 
to make no prcjvision for medical aid ; yet all these acts of neglect 
had ofc^irred. 

No doubt they were excieptional cases, hut they nevertheless 
demanded the iuterference of Government, and this interference was so 
exercised as to cause as little inconvenience or extra expense to planters 
as was consistent witli attaining the^ object in view. As already 
observed, the action of Government, so far from increasing tho tosi 
of importing labour, had the opposite effect by CToatly reducing it. 

There was one point, however, in whi^ ’the proceedings of 
Goveriameut appear to nave tended materially to hasten the catastrophe 
in tea, and that was the ease with which speculators were allowed to 
become )>ospessed of titles to ^sto laud without either demarcation 
or BiuTcy. It is to he regretted that the Board of Bevenue and the 
Government should have yielded to the pressure brought to bear on 
Ihciu in Calcutta iu allowing so unsatUfaotory a state of things,' but 
fortunately t4« rush which subsequently took plaoe to resign these 


lots when they were no longer required tor purnoees of speoulatioa 
released Government from a dilemma whioh would have proTed of a 
serious kind. The pen-and-ink sketohes on wbicdi these lots were sold 
were utterly unreliable. Most of them were drawn from imagination 
by tho applioants, and were merely a few irregdar ink lines on a slip 
of paper, with such vague boundaries as ^jungleti’* ^forort trees,’ 
* streams/ &o., written at the four sides. 

The first depression in tea in 1846 was oonflned to a single 
assooiation, and, os has been explained already, oansed by a reck- 
less expenditure and the fa]J[aoy whioh was entcortained of the yielding 
capabilities of indigenous tracts. Nevertheless the losses of the Assam 
Company were attributed by the publio to the undertaking being of a 
profitless nature. Twenty years later a similar depression, but on a 
much larger scale, took place, and <^ain the popidar impression pointed 
to tea-planting itself as in fault. Thus a depreciation of tea property 
of all kinds prevailed during 1866, 1867, and 1868 as unreasoning as 
tho previous infatuation and blind belief in its extraordinary value. 

A commission was appointed by Government in 1867-68, with 
Mr. Ainslie of the Civil Service as President, to inquire into the 
cauBOB of this depression. A moss of evidence, mostly of a highly 
interesting kind, was recorded, and was subsequently published along 
with the report of the commission. 

A more favourable turn of affairs took place in 1869. It oould 
not but attract attention that nearly all old gardens, notwithstanding 
tho severe tost which they had undergone during the preceding three 
years, were still not only in existence, but were hy oarefm manaj^ment 
yielding a profit to their owners. Dividends^ although smell, were 
again hoard of. The quality of manufactured tea, wfli^'in the years 
of reckless speculation had fallen off, had greatly improved, and the 
prices obtained both in the Calcutta market and at home were fully 
remunerative. 

As a oommercial undertaking tea-planting possesses features of 
a remarkably favourable nature. With suitable sale and good manage- 
ment the average pold of an aero of tea-plant in full bearinjg may 
ho reckoned at 4001b, whioh, if carefully prepared, would m the 
English market fetch about £40. The cost of forming a pl^tation, 
of cultivating it when formed, and manufacturing the tea, is high; 
nevertheless with proper and careful management a very itotisfaetory 
margin of profits can be reckoned on; Tho amount of profit derivable 
from a well-planted and carefully managed tea estate is liable to 
fluctuate from two causes only, viz. the prioes of tea in the home 
market, and the cost of labour in tho gardens. Neither of these two 
causes are ordinarily liable to sudden or caprioious changes. 

The evidence rocordt)d hy the Tea Commission places the cost of 
forming gardens at exceptionally high rates, and has reference chiefly 
to very largo conoems managed through paid agents. There can oe 
no doubt that the cost of forming and working gardens would be 
considerably less to private individuals engaged in their own accounts 
and poBBessing a fair amount of practical experience. To any person 
with evoii so small a capital as two or three thousand pounds, 
tea-planting would prove a most profitable undertaking. Jbi the 
esliinait s which were furnished to tho Tea Oommifiiion, the cost 
of planting, clearing, and cultivating an aero of tea land up to the 
Olid of the tliird year was given hy different planters at sums varying 
from Ks. 230 to Rs. 500 ; but allowing the cost of labour used in 
making tea gardens to bo double that used for ordinary culti- 
vation, it would seem that oven the lowest of the above estimates is 
greatly in excess of what tea-plantinc; with a due regard to economy 
ought to cost. It must be remem Wod also that at the time the Tea 
Commission visited Assam the cost of labour was exceptionally high, 
and that in the haste to form gardens for sale the question of expenm- 
lure received comparatively little attention. 
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TBA CULTIVATION IN ASSAM. 1874. 

- 

From figures furnished by the Assam administration and ofScially 
published it anpears that at the end of 1874 the total area taken tip in 
the proTinoe for tea cultivation was 625,995 acres, under the following 
tenures, vis 

Acres. 

(t) Under old Amm mlei of 1854. ... 177.981 

(S) f» ordinary leases ... ... ... 45,384 

(3) Pumbased in fee-simple ... ... ... 173,828 

(4) Under the Old Assam rules, but since commuted 

to fee-simple ... ... ... 229.802 

Total ... 625,995 


The detailed district returns were submitted in 1873 for only so 
many gardens as comprised an area of 492,983 acres, out of a total of 
586,114 acres taken up ; and in 1874 tho area reported on was only 
473,507 aores, out of the above-mentioned 625,995 acres. The reported 
area under cultivation at the end of the years 1873 and 1874 was 
63,689 and 79,272 acres respectively. For the proportion of cultiva- 
tion to the amount of land held in 1874 to have Men exactly the same 
as the proportion in 1878 the area cultivated should have been 61,076 
acres, whereas it is reported as 79,272. These figures show that tho 
proportion of oultivation to area taken up has increased about 29 per 
cent. Assuming that, vith regard to the area not specially reported 
on, the above proportion of oultivation to land, viz. about ono to six, 
exists, it will DO seen that at the end of 1873 there were about 90,000 
acres actually under tea, and at tho end of 1874 about 100,000. This 
is of course a mere estimate. Taking the total outturn of tea from 
the province at 19,000,000 pounds, the 100,000 acres under oultivation 
produce only two and a half maunds an aero, which is a very small 
outturn even when the large area of immature plant is token into 
consideration. 

The total outturn of tea of all kinds reported in the two years was 
12,767,615 and 16, 106,7791b respe^ivelv. In the former year there- 
fore the yield was 200tb Mr cultivated acre, in the latter IQGlb. 
Arguing on the same principle os in the end of the preceding paragraph, 
we may assume that the total outturn of tea in the two years was 
18.000,000tb and 19,000,000tb respectively. This estimate cannot 
be verified for the whole of the province, owing to the absence of 
statistics of the exports from Assam Propr for any whole year. But 
it is corroborated to a oertaiu extent by information of the exports from 
Caohar and Sylhet which has been furnished by the India General 
8team Navigation Oompany for the year 1874. During that year 
65,119 chests were exported. A chest varies in capacity from ono to 
two maunds. Taking lOOtb to be tho average, the exports webe 
5,611,900!b. The land taken up for tea oultivation in Caohar and 
Sylhet is about one-third of the tea land of the whole province ; the 
estimated aggmate outturn would, therefore, on tliis oasis, come to 
about 17,000,0001b. Taking tho value of tea in Calcutta to bo one 
Bhilling and eight penoe per lb (which is the avemgo value during the 
last thirteen years, ss given in the statement published in our Novem- 
ber issue), the value of the above outturn is £1,583,333, or say one 
and a half millions sterling. 

Owing to&e defective returns submitted it is impossible to give 
the average yield of tbe.mature plant, that is, of the plants upwards of 
two years old. It is probable, however, that this average is about 
280!b pr acre. In highly cultivated and well situated gardens tho 
yield is said to be sometimes as much as 6001b, and even SOOtb, or 
ten maunds ii said to have been plucked in one year on each acre in one 
garden. 

In oonsidering the outturn, as compared with the labour employed 
w prt^uoiug it, it will be sufficient to take tho figures of one year only. 
In 1874 thm were employed in the gardens which have submitt^ 
datums 86,744 labourers, imported ana native, of both sexes and of all 
ages. The area eultiva^ was 79,402 acres. Allowing a small margin 
tor sickness, Ac., this is only one labourer to the acre. Ono acre 
Peaces 1961b, and assuming that (as is generally the case) one-half of 
the la^urera employed are adult males, a male labourer and his 
^longiugB may be considered to produce 3921b, worth m value about 
*33 p^ annum. 

The foregoing statiatica prove that the tea indust^ is steadily 
welopmg. it may now be considered to be established on a firm 
In ,'one dia&ict only, namely Oaohar, has there been any 
^naenqy towmda the undue increase of ^extensions,’ which some 
to ha^ bm, if not the cause of the disaster of 1866 , at all 
▼ants the indteatfam of f spcnlatiTa asanja which way reanlt in some 


such calamity. The supply of labour is, and must for some time be, 
very limited. Consequently the undue extension of a garden moans 
either that oultivation is not, for waut of the necessary laDour, properly 
attended to, or that, in order to obtain the necessary labour, an 
unhealthy oornptition between planters is caused, extremely high 
bonuses are given, desertions become common, and, in foot, whilst 
the coolies are demoralized, the cost of tea production is inoreas^ 

The grievances of the planters may be summed os follow: — 

M The labour question. ' 

(6) The waste lands sale question. 

(c) The want of communications. 

(t/) The two great interference of Government with labour- 
ers before and after enlistment. 

(rt.) As to the first grievance, much has been done to remove it 
by the legalization of recruiting by garden sirdars. For the rest time 
alone must be trusted to. It is not in a day that an unpeojdod waste 
can be converted into a populous and oiiltivatod garden. 

(5.) It is believed that no difiloult}^ now exists in a planter's 
getting the land he applies for sold within a reasonable time. Of 109 
applications mode since the promulgiitiou of the new sale rules, seventy- 
seven have been disposed of, and no complaint of undue d(day in the 
settlement of those cases has been received by the Chief Commis- 
sioner. 

(c,) It cannot be said that this complaint is removed, nor is it 
possible, in the proaont state of tho finances of the province, to do os 
much as could be desired to open up tho inter- district roads; but what could 
be done has been done, and tho subject has the earnest attention of the 
Government. The Chief Commissioner is doing his best to introduM 
wheeled traffic into Assam wherever thero aro roads fitted to bear it. 
There is some proRj)oct of telegraphic communication being opened with 
Upper Assam. Uopes were for some time entertained that Govern- 
ment would do something towards the improvement of steam oommuni- 
cation in the northern valley, where it is sorely needed, but it was 
found that the expense of any such measure would bo more than tho 
Government could afford. It takes longer to make the journey from 
Calcutta to Uf)per Assam than from Bombay to Ijondon. 

{(L) How far Govenimont should * interforo^^ with the labourer 
before and after immigration is naturally a question on whioh the 
planter and the general puhlio may hold very different opinions. As 
above said, tho introduction of the sirdari system of recruiting, and 
the removal of all restrictions upon free immigration, leave little ground 
for this complaint. It is no doubt the fact that nowadays there is 
very little iiltreatmeut of coolies by their employers, that the coolies 
arc contented and well oared for. It is, however, a question whether 
a good deal of this very desirable result is not duo to tho action 
of Government in former days. At any rate, to a good employer 
the interference of Government is a merely nominal matter. As an 
illustration of the peculiar views of some jjlaiiters on this inter- 
ference question may bo cited tho very frequent complaint made 
by them of the want of striugeuey in the provisions of Act XIII 
of 1869. 

No now facts as to tho best method of oultivation have come to 
light. Planters differ in their opinions of tho kinds of soils most suited 
for the growth of tea, but there can be no doubt that the virgin soil of 
the dense forests at tho foot of the hills, wliere tho climate is hot and 
moist, and where tea is often found indigenous, is the best. But tea 
will grow well in every district in Assam. It appears that manuro is 
very Tittle used, and the chief point attended to is the careful hoeing and 
weeding of the spaces between the plants and the regular filling up of 
‘vacancies’ caused by the death of plants. 

The use of maohiuery is steadily increasing, the rolling on many 
largo estates hein^ thus performed. Several machines have been 
invented, and it is yet an undecided point which of them is tho best. 
There are some 140 engines in the pfovinoo, all of whioh have boon 
imported within the last five years. Tho nominal horse power of these 
engines is between 400 and 600. Thero ore, however, drawbacks to 
the uso of machinery— some roi\l, some perhaps imaginary — which 
prevpnt its more frequent introduction. It is oonooded that machinery 
makes a ^reat saving (of from 60 tq 60 per cent.) in manual labour ; 
but there is still a oonsidorablo prejudioe against machine-rolled tea. 
Another objection is certainly weighty, namely, that unless a lAy 
large quantity of leaf is brought in at ono time, the employment of 
machinery is no saving at aU. There isjilso an objection based upon 
the dearth of qualified native icrtisans to superintend the working and 
repair of machinery. Nevertheless there is no doubt that a day will 
soon arrive when au labour-saving machinery will be called into use. . 

Perhaps one of the most vital questions to tho planter of tho 
future is the fuel-supply. At present all tho ‘ firing ’ operations are 
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rarriod on by moans of the charcoal obtained from the forest which is 
clcarc^d from tli<» fon ground, or which grows on those parts of the 
seve ral graids whicli aro not under cultivation. It is obvious that the 
destruction of tinila*r must he enormous, and at no distant period it 
will have fo he decided how to manufacture tea with cheaper fuel than 
charcoal. The invention of such a method would bo a great boon. 

It is impossible to estimate with any accuracy the amount of money 
spent in the tea industry duiing the year ; hut the following details, 
funiishod for the district hy the Deputy Coinmissiouor of Cachar, ore 
^ interesting. In IftTd supply bills, money orders, and currency notes, 
were cashed to the amount of lls. 25,07,170 hy managers of gardens; 
in 1871 the amount so caMhed was Its. 25, 25, 700. In both cases the 
Deputy Coniiuissionor thinks that tlicao sums represent the amount 
spout in the district. Now tijo total area taken up for the cultivation 
in Ca<‘har was in 1874 202,145 acres, and the total of the yirovinco 
was 025,005, or about thro(i times the Cachar area. It maybe assumed, 
tliorotoro, that the amount paid on luicouut of tlio produijiion of tea is 
not less than seventy-five lakhs per annum. The probability is that 
this sum is e:^(!Ccdod, as trice of labour and food is greater iu most 
parts of Assam rro])ertlfau in (Jacjhar. 

The tables in the appendix show the details of each district as 
received from the plantoTs for the year 1874. It should bo homo in 
mind that those figunis are only for ihoso gardens the managers of 
whicli have submitted returns, and that they are therefore necessarily 
iiicomplote. The returns for 1871 are, however, better than those of 
previous year. It is liope(.l that all tea-planters will endeavour to 
submit these statistics in future. The labour required in their 
prejmraiion is email, w'liile the information gathered from them is of 
the greatest value, especially to jiersons engaged in the industry. 


lleturn of Tna Ojieratioin for (/le year 1874 in the Province of Assam, 
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MOONJ GRASS. 
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*8 AH,’ *shur,’ and ‘moonj’ gross, are all varieties of *saccharum^ 
and are used in India ‘for vanous purposes, such as rope^making, 
thatching, &o. The adaptability of the species to the manufacture 
of paper is a recent disoovory, which gives it a oommeroial interest, and 
may possibly be turned to profitable account. 

The variety called in Bengalee ‘shur,’ or ‘sar,’ apparently 
^saccharum sponlaneum^ dT perhaps ^saeclMrum sara^ abounos on the 
banks of tlie rivers Damooda, Adjai, More, and generally in low 
waste lands, sand, and desert in the Bnrdwan Division and other parts 
of l^wor Bengal. At present it can scarcely be said to Imve any 
commercial value, as the supply far exceeds the demand, which is purely 
local. This supply is believed. to be practically unlimited,’ and could 
bo iucroaBud to meet any possible demand by extending the cultivation 
in waste ground unfit for any other crop, plenty of which is to be 
found iu Lower Bengal. The question is whether or not it can be 
doliverod in Calcutta and manufactured at a cost which would leave 
a fair margin for profit. The managers of the Bally paper mills, who 
have recently been experimenting on the gross, having stated their 
readiness to take from 60,000 to 80,000 maunds per annun^ if delivered 
at rates sufficiently low to allow of its manufacture with profit, Messrs. 
Farquharson & Co., of Ilambasar, a village situated on the banks of 
tho Adjai, in the district of Boerbhoom, offered to deliver it at the 
Biilporo Tlailway Station on the Loop Line at Re. 1-4 per maund. 
This cost, low os it is, tho managers of th^ papqy niijls state to bo 
prohibitory, owing apparently to somo difficulties which have to be 
ovoroomo in the manufacture, resulting from tho presence of a knot 
in the reod which injuriously affoots the quality of tiie paper produced. 
If this difficulty can be overcome, as no doubt it eventually will, tho 

f rfiss will doubtless become an important article of commerce. Messrs. 

'arquharson & Co. alone oould supply 100,000 maunds per annum at 
tlie price stated above, and no doubt many other districts will compete 
when the demand arises and becomes generally known. Baboo Joy 
Kishon Mookorjea has since stated that the plant growing near Ghnttal, 
in tho llooghly district, oould be procured and lauded in Calcutta at as 
low a rate as 14 annas per maund. The entire reed, excepting the 
flower and outside flag-leaf, can he utilized as material for paper. 


INTERCHANGE OP POPPY SEEDS BETWEEN THE 
OPIUM AGENCIES. 

An interchange of poppy seeds has frequently been proposed and 
y>ract iRod by the Behar and lionares Opium Agencies In 1871 a supply 
of Bersian and Malwa seed was obtained for experiment in Northern 
India. The experiments were, however, a failure, and it was made clear 
th’ai neither seed Could be advantageously distributed to opium ryots of 
tlic Gangotic plains. There is always a risk, too, m making such experi- 
ments throng li ryots that bad seed may get Spread about the ageuev. 
It was accordingly directed that no more Malwa or Persian seed should 
be <listrii)uted to ryots of tho districts already tried ; but experiments 
hav (3 been continued on a small scale with both seeds in one or two 
select od gardens, and tho Malwa seed has been tried in tho Oheta Nag- 
poro districts, where the country is more similar to Oeiltral India. 
Gonorally speaking, these experiments have riot beep attended with 
RiKiccss. The results of an interchange of seeds between the sister 
agencies of Behar and Benares, and in the ease of Bohar of a further 
interchange between the districts lying north and south of the Ganw8» 
was at first attended with greater success, The opium ryots often 
interchange seed among thomselvos ; and the peculiarity of tne BenarW 
seed, that it germinates more quickly and requires less water, pointed it 
out pooiiUiirly suitable to parts of Chota Nagporo and Shahabad, 
The first success has not, however, been repeated, and thb results have 
nr»l answered oxpeotations. It has recently been recommended by the 
Agent of tho Benar Agency that the intorchango of seed should bo con- 
fined within tho several districts of tho agency, and it was suggested that 
as Shahabad seed appeared to give tho best results and to be preferred hy 
the ryots, that ^soea from that district should be ooUectod for special 
distribution among tho cultivators. Tho results reported oorreswnd alfl® 
with those obtained by Mr. John Scott, Curator of the Botani^ 
Ganlons, now cm. special duty in the Opium Department. In his rot^iw 
on the experimental cultivation of the poppy, Mr. Boott has oareittliy 
noted the results of several instances of sowings of Benares seed c® 

Behar soil, from which it appears that tho pliant raised therefrom ha* 

invariably turnbd out a poor drug-producer. Under tnese ciroum' 
stances, the recommendations of the Agent have been awroved, 
Government has passed orders directing the abandonment of^enorea 
in Behar, and amoro generaldistribuuonof ;8eed of tbeBbkbabad distiicf* 
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STATISTICAL ABSTRACT RELATING TO BRITISH INDIA. No. II. 


Thb following Btatementfl, relating to the coin and currency and note eiroulation of British India for the past ton yoars, are republished 
fiom the annual “ Statistical Abstract relating to British India,” from which we shall oontinuo to publish extracts in successive issues 


No. 33. — Vahe qf Gold, Stiver^ and Copper Moneys coined at the Mints of the respective Presidencies of Driiish India during each of the 

^ ^ undermentioned years. 




vviBii stfDini 

Oaicctta. 

' Kidbsb. 

IiO.MBAT. 

Total job British Iheia. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

j Copper. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1 Clipper. 

Total. 

30tlj April ... 

r 1866 
1806 

a 

00.671 

17.002 

a 

4.124^651 

6.671.173 

2 

08.580 

112.406 

2 

Nuno 

644.8:8 

644.994 

2 

182.750 

95.644 

£ 

None 

£ 

6,716,886 

7,.HtM(,H12 

£ 

3,722 

61,227 

9.VS71 

I7.(U12 

£ 

10.1«5,866 

14,507,079 

£ 

229.861 

209,337 

£ 

10,811.397 

14.704.078 

.31 jt March 

r 1867 
1868 
I860 

1870 

1871 
1878 
1878 
1876 

27.717 

21 . 6M 
25.156 
78.510 

S,0M 

15.413 

81.706 

10.408 

’ 8,471.148 
1.IM16.966 
1.652,161 
8,170.760 
474.712 
1,080.000 
1.046.460 
790.010 

124.066 

28.801 

88,216 

Nunn 

6.121 

26,040 

10.600 

14,461 


148.079 

84.766 

18.717 

6.677 

19.6(M) 

.8.000 

2.IHIU 

5.412 

*• 

2,503,441 
2.081 
.H,700.H4H» 
3.018.191 
7.30,'i72 
OlO.iMO 
2.931.'.*7U 
1,570. 103 

Noiio 

*6 

It 

1 ' 

27,717 

21,534 

1 26.1.50 

78.510 

1 3.991 

15,113 
.31,795 
15.198 

6,182.008 
4,382.3 .9 
6.:;ii,7o8 
Ul.8'.yi.537 

1 .•2:U,0H4 
l,*l!«»..H95 
3,981,136 
2,370,01.) 

14.3,506 

26,301 

90.210 

5.4:12 

6 ,Iil 

25,019 

10, MM) 
14.461 

0,3.53.051 

4.4'10,264 

6.457.083 

6.909.479 

1,241,199 

1,730,857 

4.02,1,731 

2.390.972 


The ModraN Mint was closed on Slst August 1H0L>. 


No. *M.-^Number and Value of Government Currency Notes mued^ reeeiredy and cancelled for 
the whole of India during ‘each of the undermentioned years. 


Ybabs xrdbd 

NuTBS IBSUKD. 

Notes RErxiVKi). 

Notes cancelled. 

Numbor. 

Value. 

N urn tier. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

30th April 

(1865 

•“(1666 

698.260 

960,160 

£ 

6,410.011 

10,100,492 

2.53,708 

851,111 

£ 

3..170.990 

9,98,1,918 

214.290 

366.174 

£ 

3,156.666 

3.197.162 

Slit March 

r 1867 (11 mouths) ... 

1668 

I860 

1870 

“•'' 1871 

1872 

1873 

U874 

1,980,688 

2.790,746 

3.117.050 

3.896.828 

8,865,477 

4,015.118 

4,480,416 

4,91 5, .m 

26,801,215 

33,064,971 

44.007,302 

49.344.648 

66.6J16,262 

62,252.120 

57,390.953 

61,092.457 

1,917.181 
2.4‘24.819 
2,936,35.1 
8,353.591 
.1,728.082 
3.8M.8ttl 
419.3.029 
4.020.018 1 

25,309.723 

311,720.427 

44,099,016 

48,702,134 

50,062.881 

00,-181,091 

59.9l«,8HS 

67.il45„590 

8,16.6,11 

098,079 

1,55,1,413 

1.906.794 

2.005.812 

1,894,510 

2.150,041 

2,505.890 

7.500,50> 

10,842,6^0 

14,256.500 

22,300.425 

24,795,076 

25,»H9,lil6 

25,002,705 

20,204,289 


No. 35 . — Average value of 


Government Curreney Notes in Cireu/afion in each Circle throughout India during each of the undermentioned years. 


CiBCLBe. 




Avnraae fur rarh ^ear nt 2 a. the Rupee. 




1864-66. 

1866-66. 

1866-67, 

1867-68. 

1868-60. 

1 1809-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1878.74. 

'alcutti 

Mrss ... 

lombaj 

^H*l*»bsd ... ... . . ■** 

-#ahore ... . . 

Calicut 

Akolah 

£ 

S.806,614 

£ 

2,904,328 

£ 

2.839,1-44 

2 

2,031,138 

£ 

3,96-4,564 

£ 

4.146.743 

£ 

3.609,330 

£ 

4,30.1,347 

£ 

4.780.495 

£ 

4.702.974 

604,167 

665,833 

605,166 

617.949 

622.144 

645,000 

Hl»9..156 

1,0.1.1,630 

994,653 

1.14.S.569 

8.228.833 

8,345,958 

4.69' ,459 

4,739.499 

4.306 937 

4,572,491 

309,784 

3,680,746 

4,145,231 

6,159.047 

3.<M>2.741 

113,947 

250,173 

259..118 

324,052 

3,17,419 

411,413 

.100.032 

521,826 

7 8.690 

78,103 

295.135 

839,.165 

240,565 

268,1.34 

226.290 

207,430 

623,463 

475,JIH3 

477,710 

0,176 

42,110 

1 55.466 

55.611 

81,047 

77.024 

86,342 

119,05.1 

181.1147 

220.803 

8,484 

27,288 

38,906 

4S.H74 

42.il.13 

64,316 

32.148 

,1H.906 

29,.T>1 

* 

6.626 

37,681 

86.704 

30.116 

47,384 

34,655 

84,128 

3.1,078 

46.331 

72,876* 

^ 81,702 

100,533 

106,734 

212,397 

274,3.16 

255,110 

, 145.079 

.101,084 

310,064 

:’.18,953 


90.872 

101,377 

159,084 

1 190,198 

247.306 

2V5.9.17 

;!VW .102 

20.1,011 

219,782 



9.0,14 

101,416 

209,287 

310,727 

15.1,0.') 2 

242.038 

Total ... 

6,882.011 

1 7,726,816 

8,978,827 

9,2KS.086 

' 10,141.070 

10,669,078 

9.813,224 

11.415.744 

12,864.0.17 

ILU-I.IUI 


* On tbelftth of XoTember 187S the CooMiada circle was lubstilutod for that of Vi/OKHpalHUi, and the Trlchliiop<»ly circle was aroalgouialud witii Uiv Modrua ciivlu. 


No. Average amount of Note circulation^ and qf each description 
of Reserve of the Paper Currency Department of the Government 
of Indian during each qf the undermentioned years. 




i=j.-a nr- 

Average 

MPOUtit of 
Note 

circuUtioi). 

AVBBAOB amount Of BB8BBVB 15 

«iai8 urom. 

Silver Ooln. 

Silver 

Bullion. 

Gold (7oln 
auc^BulUon. 

Government 

SecuiiliuH. 



2 

2 

2 

; £ 

£ 

’•lb April.. 

fll6& 

6.882.011 

1740,011 

856,660 

88,600 

8,261,644 

11866 

7.766,810 

a687.195 

909.0Uf 

149,386 

8.980.834 


rjjw (u monfcht) 

6,978.827 

A798,189 

680.799 

11,066 

3.088,781 


1866 

a2B6^0S8 

6,814,569 

803.722 

14,749 

8,262,066 


1869 

lOiUI.070 

6.817,060 

979 , 9.19 

8446S 

'8.0l8.tf9 

1870 

10.689^8 

8,041,826 

1,662.989 

81,849 

8,93S,n6 


9,818,814 

8388,798 

816.162 

87,840 

8.188,018 


}8J M. ... 

11,41^744 

^848,078 

u^njsie 

7,840 

8,022.601 


... 

4tT4 

18,8844887 

8,186,114 

1,968,417 

7,840 

6.763.261 



U,I4B,191 

4,828.618 

616.467 

7.M9 

6,698,908 


No. 37. — Receipts and Disbursements of the Department of Issue of 
Government Paper ihn'h'uey f tom its comnuotcemrut. 


Yeabs ended 

Koei'ipta. 

iXaliuritu- 

uuMita. 

Kirusa 

UrCC-lptS. 

Ricras 

Charges. 



£ 

2 

2 

£ 


ri869 


m 


5H9 


1803 

15.212 

53.081 


S7.H49 

SOth April ...( 

1804 

34773 

30,641 


3.708 


iww -- 

105.(96 

> 39,059 

125,839 


I 1866 

107,839 

81.509 

81,310 



ri867 (It months)... 

100,286 

00,230 

07,0^5 , 

* 


1868 

134.582 

80,031 

103.051 



1809 

148,(3)7 

76.094 

72.003 


Sift March ...< 

1870 

1871 

100,787 

149.317 

28.980 

83.023 

l.)7.10l 

116,764 



1878 

142.306 

28,5.19 

114.057 



1878 

289.282 

31.361 

207, K71 


• 

11874 

287,158 

40.661 

191.507 



Total 

1.766,056 

688,784 

1.219,478 

48,208 


Net Beoeipt* 



1,177,272 
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INUNDATIONS IN THE OHOOADANGAH SUB-DIVISION 
OF THE NUDDEA DISTRICT. 


Tub country on both banks oi' tho Matabhanga and tbo Koomar 
rivers lias t'roni time immemorial been subject to inundations, and 
oi' roceiit years tlieir constant recurrence and intousilj^ has given rise 
to K('rif>us a]>prch(nisions ior tlie welfare of the pooplo. The inundation 
of 182d is the liighest upon record; the inundation of 1871 was almost 
as higli, and in tlio neigliboiirhood of Chooadangah even higher, and 
it was of much longer duration tliaii any other upon record. The 
year IH’IS is conspicuous in the inoniory of groy-beardod cultivators for 
its disastrous inundation. Since 1871 there have been inundations of 
less s(‘v<‘rity, but in lS7o tho riveu* rose to an excessive height. To 
asc(‘rtain tho causes of those inundations would ncccssitato a thorough 
survey of tho country between tho llhagirutheo and Matabhanga, and 
a careful inquiry into tl» (dfect of tho Oaugetie floods and of tho 
‘ back-water ^ of tho liraTiiuapootra. Tt will bo sutricient hero to indicate 
tho most salient causes which operate to produce tho.so phenomena. 

The Matabhanga ainl Koomar bifurcate at Klialbolio, tho former 
pursuing a southerly, and the latter an eustcxiy course. The Koomar 
has tho wider channel of the two, and therefore carries away the greater 
volume of water ; but tho curnuit of tho Matabhanga is more rapid than 
that of tho sister river, and its banks are generally of lower elevation. 

Some Id years since tho Government undertook to improve the 
navigation of tho Matablianga by executing a system of ‘cuts ’or 
channels, wliich bavo certainly had the required effect, but have in 
addition aehievod a result which was hardly anticipated. Tho outs are 
few in* number, and occur at intervals of three miles, or rather more, 
between Klialbolio and Majhat. The oonsequonco has been that the 
increased vidocity of tho current has caused a rapid deposit of sand at 
the point immediately below tluGailor-named village, and has in point of 
faet raised the hvd of llie river some threo feet and a half. Tho volume 
of water to heearricMl down remaining a eonstant, tlie bed is unablo to 
contain it, and tlio watiu’s would, if not cheeked, find tlieir way over 
tho surrounding country. 

Tlio Koomar is more manageablo. In or about tho year 1828 an 
important ehaugo in its course' occuiTed. The river used to leave the 
Matabhanga near tho factory of Katchikatta; but during tlio unprece- 
dented floods of that year the jiresent course came into being, and a 
oouBidorablo detour was thus avoided. This new course, however, was 
atteiuh'd by the disadvantage that tho south bank between tlio villages 
of ljueki])oro and Alamdanga is in jdaees exci'plionally low, and is 
partic^ularly so between the villages of llardi and Kumri, whero an 
extimsivo depression exists, tlirough which a considerable area has been 
periodically inundafed since 1(828. 

It may ho added that the whole country slopes gently from tho bed 
of the Malahhanga to fbo Sooudeibuns, and that several tributaries, 
which III former yi'ars siilUcod to carry olf a largo pfirtiou of tlio surplus 
wafer havo boon silteil u]). Tho mo.st important of these are (1) tlio 
‘Nahaguiiga, wliicli left tho Araiabhanga near the village of lloalmari, 
about two miles nortli of Cliooadangah, and ilows r/Vi Magoora to the 
8ooudcibuuH ; mid (2) tlio llbyrub, Gio jioiiit of the junclioii of whieli 
was mill’ the Ivamuuggur railway station, and wliich is tho same 
rivm* as that ilowing through tho Smhler 8tation of Jessore. This 
silting ]a’(M (*ss h:is benii greatly facilitated by tliO eonslructioii of the 
Kastm u IJciigal Hail wa y, which runs parellcl lo the eoursr> on tho 
Matabhanga on its ('ast bonk for n distance of 80 miles (tilth to l)4th 
mileb and at right angles to the ehanm'l of the Nahagunga and 
'Bh>ruV» (^'‘ith and 71th mile) respectively. Tho waterway provided 
was most inadiMpiate, and the lino was breached in several places 
(notably at tlio N'dli rnilo) during the inundation of 1871. This evil 
has been ciucc ].:irtiallv remedied, but much yet remains to ho done 
before this liim euu he considered a^ anything but a serious obstacle to 
the natural drainage td’ the country. ' 

Lastly, the Lliagiruthco occagiomilly bursts through a largo 
ombanknu lit m‘ar the civil stali<m of Berhampoi'e, sweeps over the 
intervening eountrv, and seriously raises tho flood level. This ombauk- 
ment thus gave away in 1871, and again in 1874. The year 1871 was 
an annus nnr<thir>s in the annuals of Nuddoa, by reason of the extra- 
ordinary lu'ight and duration of its inundation, which caused iranionse 
loss to tlu^ ero])s and" a groat mortality amongst cattle. In 1874 again 
the fioods were very high, but happily tho waters did not X'ise till the 
eiid of Aiq» ust, by which time tho greater portion of tho oaidy rice had 
been harvested. 


During the continuance of a severe inundation such as that of 
1871, which lasted for a period of two full months, the country becomes, 
60 to speak, a sea dotted with islands, the latter being the village Bites, 
which aro naturally situated on tho highest elevations, (md are furthep 
raised hy the debris and refuse of generations. The districts alfeotod 
being purely pastoral and agricultural, all^ classes suffer. The cattle 
confined to the village sites are preserved ali\e with difficulty, owing to 
the doficienoy of forage, and on the subsidence of the inundation they 
])eri8h in numbers fi’om a terrible epidemic which is said to result from 
feeding on the jatoly subfnerged grass. Dming the months of October 
and November 1871 there was an almost incredible mortality among 
cattle. 

Tho action of tho floods on the crops is more complex, and to 
afford a proper estimate of its influence it is necessary to give a few 
particulars as to the local agricultural products. The crops affected, 
llion, may bo thus broadly classified: — (a) tho early rice, or aom, 
whicdi is sown in March and April and reaped in August and Septom- 
her. This crop is the staple of the Chooadangah and the Mehorpore 
sub-divisions, and its importanco may be gauged by stating that 
the cultivator is dependent upon it for tliree-fourtEs of nis annual rent 
{h) The cold- weather crops, tho most important of which is tho chilly 
(red popper) plant ; sown in September and picked in December and 
January, (c) Tho late rice, or amun, sown in March and April and 
out in ‘November and December. This variety is but little cultivated 
in the Chooadangah of tho Nuddea district, but it is tho staple of 
Jessore, tho northern part of which is equally, subject to inundation. 

Tho eflect of the inundation on tho early rice* depends greatly on 
the forwardness of the crop. In 1874 the greater portion had been 
reaped or(> tho water rose, and no groat mischief in this respect occurred. 
But Hio drought that marked the early part of 1876 retarded tho aous 
ri(J 0 to such an extent that the inundations came upon the country 
while tho plant was yet green ; and had proper measures not been taken, 
tho entire crop would have boon lost. Their effect on the oold-weather 
crops is very iirojudicial. The waters never recode in time to admit of 
the chillies ‘being planted out. Those crops in tho ground (as araliar) 
dio off at once ; many varieties of pulses, such as kallye, cannot be 
sown at all ; and in fact it is only a very few and oomparativoly 
unimportant varieties that are not injuriously affected. Kallye, how- 
ever, can bo, and is usually sown broadcast without any cultivation as 
soon as tho inmidation recodes, and is then a groat stand-by of the ryots, 
both as food for them solves and as sustenauce for theii* cattle. It must 
also bo added that the inundation does leave a fertilising silt over tho 
country, which benefits both the rice crop and the cold-weather crops 
of the ensuing year. 

Tlio result of the inundations on the late rice is, provided that 
tin* water rises slowly and not to rfn immoderate height, on tho whole 
beneficial. This species is mostly sown in great bheels, and rises 
with tho rise of tho water, which indeod is essential to its existence. 

Tho improvident habits of tho cultivating classes render them 
dependent on their mahajaus or money-lenders. The latter sweep 
into their store-houses the entire aoim crop, paying in return throe- 
fourths of their client’s rent and providing a sufficiency of the staff of 
life to maintain him till tho next narvost. Tho result of the failure of 
this crop, thoroforo, is to plunge tho cultivator still deeper into debt, and 
to ruin tliose who are already poor enough. The cold-weather crops 
arc regarded by the ryot as his ‘ peoulium,’ since (if not too deep i«hi^ 
miihajan’s books) lie is suffered to appropriate their value towards tlie 
defrayal of the remaining quarter of nis rent, and tho purchase of 
luxuries for his humble household. Their importanco, therefore, to him 
is only second to that of his aous rice, and their failure causes him 
sei iouH distress. 

Tlie problem for solution in tho interest of the Chooadangah ryots la 
f o save tlie aous rioo and the cold-weather crops of this portion of the 
Nuddoa district at a minimum of danger to (a) the amun rice of the 
Jessore district, and (^) the Kastorn Bengal Railway, 

Tlio problem was partially solved by tho onorgotio measures of the 
sub-divisional Magistrate during tho past season in the construction of 
an extensive system of embankments on the Matabhanga and Koom^f 
rivers, which wore with the greatest difficulty maintained intact, and 
were the means ef saving the greater portion of the crops from destruc- 
tion. It is stated that had the orabaiikments on the Koomar and ontns 
east bank of thy Nabagunga given way, the railway line would agom 
not improbably have been breached. , 

• On the other hafld, it was the case that owing to the absence 
sluice gates in the embankments the amun or late rice crop mta 
Jhenidah sub-division to some extent suffered from want 
The system of embanking has thus this drawback, that when it is 
begun it is impossible to decide at what point the process may ce^^j 
and it should oe supplemented by some scheme wnich may aton o 
the drawing oil of the surplus water at a minimum of riflk to the crop 
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It has been urged that this end may be effected, as for as the 
Chooadsngah ombaukinonts are conoemed, bv the reopening of the 
partially silted bed of the Nabagunga river, which in i)rmer times loft 
tlio Matabhanga near the village of Boalmari, about two miles north 
of Chooadangah. This river is even at the present day navigable for 
graall boats as far as Hydeipore, which is not more than throe miles 
from the former village. The praotioahility and importance of this 
eclieme have long been reoogniseu. 

The advantages of the scheme would be tlireo-fold (1) It 
would supply a safety-valve, so to speak, for the surplus water of the 
Matabhanga on each succeeding inundation of that river, and, supple- 
uieutod by a moderate amount of embankii^, prevent that river ‘ spil- 
linjr over ' the surrounding country. (2) It would provide a yearly 
guj)ply of fresh water to scores of villages between Chooadangah and 
Magoorah, which are at present in much distress from the absence of that 
nocHggary of life, and are ptriodically decimated with cholera. (JJ) It 
would irrigate an enormous area of amun paddy in the Jossoro district, 
and ensure good crops yearly, irrespective of the rainfall. To those 
advantages it may be added that the reopening of the Nabagunga will 
greaftly increase the value of the indigo manufactured on its banks. 

The scheme would involve one or two small embankments, and the 
cut would lead thu river through the extensive waterways provided by 
the Railway Company in 1871 after tho line of railway had been 
breached by the violent efforts of the Nabagunga to reopen its old 
channel. An aniout or waste dam would also have to bo constructed at 
the mouth of the out, as it would not be practicable to keep the river 
open during thetwhqje year. 

Should this schemo be undertaken and bo found to produce good 
results, it might also be possible to take in hand tho reopening of the 
Bhynib river, which originally loft tho Matabhanga near tho Riim- 
auggiir station of the Eastern Bengal Railway. But this schemo is 
iftendod by the difficulty that tho waterway provided by tho Railway 
mthoritios at this point is insufRciont, and indeed tho culvert formerly 
atuated in the bed of the Bhyrub is now closed. 


REGISTRATION IN BENGAL. No. 1. 


HISTORY. AND PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION 
UP TO 18tJ4. 

The present system of compulsory registration, which was so tardily 
nid reluctantly passed into law in 1804, has now been in force eleven 
roars. In spite of the apprehensions of many oininont Indian ollicerB, 
ewmeofluros have been attended with greater success and havo acquired 
jToalerpopularity than the Acts of Council relating to tho registration 
deeds. In this paper it is proposed to sketch tho history of registra- 
lon of deeds previous to 1864. In subsequent papers the progress and 
*tf*oot8 of registration will be considered in other aspects. Tho greater 
lart of the information now supplied has been taken from a “ Note on 
Registration of Deeds by Kiu5is,''by R. II. Wilson, Esq., Officiating 
Ji8j)Gotor-Genoral of Assurances; published as an appendix to the 
Immal Report elf 1872-73. 

... fi^enerally understood that registration of assurances was 
Ditiated in India by the Mogul Government, but tho data on which this 
!?^®^®^*^“^ghasbeen come to have themselves been mucli misunderstood, 
^aekozi-ul-kwats of Moorshedabad and Patna were judges of courts of 
'*^bate and divorce, taking cognizance of all coses of inheritance and 
iiccGBsion, as well as of all oases which oomo within the jurisdiction of the 
oolesiastical courts in England. They became registrars of deeds 
? to immovable property and marriages, because, as civil judges, 
V adjudicated on all coses relating to these two subjects. In otlior 
their functions os kazis originated in their necessity as civil 
lodges. We find, in short, that kazis wore enjoined record copies of 
prepared and aiieeted by them. These deeds are described as /nba 
bai (sales), tjara (leases) — in foot every desoription of deed relat- 
to immovable property ; to these may probably bo added kabm^ or 
amage settlements, Eazis never enjoyed any political influence; it 
as happened that, amidst the anarchy that prevailod during the latter 
7^ of the Ifognl period of Indian history, they were stripped of 
IJny all judicial authority by the zemindars and revenue formers of each 
g'uinoh. They oontinued to register deeds and celebrate marriages, 


or, in other words, they were sufibrocl to coutimio to prepare and record 
deeds, bocauso no one ©Iso possessed tho requisite technical knowledge, 
and they continued to solemnize marriages in accordance with religious 
usages with which no true believer dared to interfere. 

In 1765 tho Dowany of Bengal, Bobiir, and Orissa, wn.s made over 
to the East India Oompany. No attempt was roado by tho British 
Governors to interfere with tho internal government of tho country 
until 1767-68, when English ofllcors wore a])pointod to supervise and 
control the native otficers of each district. These supervisors or supc^r- 
intondonts of districts, for want of proper iustnictions to guide tlnun, 
wore found useless, and after a short time wuthdrawii. It was not until 
1772, when Warren Hastings promulgated his regulations for tlio 
administration of justice, that tho Company assumed tho civil govern- 
ment of tho country. In tho meantime tho regular course of justieo 
. had boon everywdioro suspended, but every man exercised authority who 
had the power of compcjlling others to submit to it. The exact position 
and intluonoo retained by kazis during this administrative ehiios 
it is dillieiilt to ascertain ; hut the eon&erv:>tive proelivitios of tho 
Company raise a strong presumption that they siiUbrod no diminution 
of authority under tho regulations of Warren Hastings. Tho kazi-ul- 
kazat, or chief kazi, had however ceased to be an independent judicial 
officer even in name, and, together with tho muftoo and tw'o learned 
monlvioB, became a member of tho foujdari adulat, while the mofiissil 
kazis wore stripped of all judicial power, eontinuing to act as regis- 
trars of deeds and marriages. Their authorized foes wore aholishod. 
The kaziulkuzat received a fixed salary, and the mofussil kazis w^ero 
allowed to receive such presents and gratuities as their clients voluntarily 
offered. Tho kazi-ul-kazats became ‘ law officei s * of tho courts of 
circuit only on tho aholition of tho foujdari adalat in 17Jh), and 
were ultimately abolished by Act XT, 1864. They oontinued, howovor, 
to act as registrars of deeds and marriages until tliat Act was passed. 

Tho policy of Lord Cornwallis, promulgated in tho Roguhif ions of 
1793, recognizes kazis as registrars of deeds in Regulation XXXIX ; 
but at tho same time Regulation XXXVI introdiicod a distinct and 
independent scheme of registration, eomplotoly igiuu-ing tho funoliotis 
already exorcised by kazis. It is very cliflioult to understand wliy 
parallel schemes of registration w^ere autliorizod: the only explanation 
is to be found in tho unwillingness of tho Government of that 
time to abolish existing institutions. Under Regulation XXXIX, 
1793, tho following provisions were laid down regarding tho duty of 
kazis ; — 

“ Section VII . — The houd kazi and tho kn/.is stationed in tho cities, pergun- 
nahs, and towns, aro to keep copies of all deetls, llie law or other paper s' which 
they may draw' up or attest, and aro to atllx then'lo their senls and signatures. 
They arc likewiKe to keep a list of all bueli papers, and iu the event of their 
death, reBigiiatioii, or removal, the list and juipcrs arc to he delivered completed 
to their predecuBiors. 

** Section Vllf . — Tho kazis stationed in tho eitio.s, towns, and pergunnahs, 
aro not to exact any fees for drawing uj) or attesting p.apers, or for the celehrutiori 
of niaiTinges, or for the porforiunnee of an}’^ religious duties or ceremonies which 
it has boon customary for them to jKTloria; excepting such as the parlies 
coneorued may voluntarily agree to pay, or ha.s Litlierio been the praetiee." 

Rules for the guidance and control of kazis wore laid down by 
tho lato Suddor Court, which wore only partially observed. As might 
have been oxpeeted, tho knzis, released from control, being scattered up 
and down tho country, began to farm tlicir perquiRitos and delegate 
their authority : in 1839 this was forbidden. Again in 1851 it was 
declared that the attoBtation of deeds -by kazis had not the legal effect 
of registration. When Act XI of 1864 was passed, there were about 
450 kazis in Bengal, and many more eolf-constitutod kazis (tho 
Member of Council who introduced the Bill intimated thero W(to 
thoilsands of self-appointed kazis). Their offiros were irregularly 
performed. Tho records were neglected, and tho whole system of 
kazi registration bad fallen Cijmplotely into decay long before it was 
formally abolished. 

From the above narrative it will have been seen that after the 
introduction of the British nilo into India, Europoan officers, partly no 
doubt from the paucity of their number, and partly also from their 
ignorance alike of the languages and the law of the people, did not take 
any direct part in the odminiatration of justice, which was oohduotod by 
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native functionaries. In 1703 Lord Cornwallis considered it necessary 
to retain Hindoo and Mahomedan law offioors when ho constituted 
courts of jufltico* The kaziulkozat was also retained with his subordi- 
nates. These oflioors were not originally appointed, nor were they 
created by any legiBlative enactment of the British Government. They 
were an institution of the Mahomedan Government and Mahomedan 
flociety. Wo found kozis existing in every city, town, and pergun- 
nah, and all our legislators sotight to do was to define generally 
what their duties were, and to provide that persons of character and 
. duly qualified with respect to legal knowledge should he appointed. 
When they ceased to do anything for the 8tato, they were abolished 
as Slate appointments. 

Having sketched the decay of the kazi system of registration, we 
will now turn to the system of registration gradually introduced by 
tlio British Government Rognlation XXXVI of 1793 provided for 
the establishment of an Office for the registration of deeds at the head- 
quarters of each district, amj in the cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moor- 
shodabad, its flupiu'visioii •being entrusted to tlie Registrar of the Court 
of Dewany Adalat, under the general control of the Judge Under this 
law only deeds afh^cting real property, wills, and authorities to adopt, 
could be registered. Registration was optional, but it was declared 
that registered deeds should henceforward take precedence of unregis- 
tered deeds affe(!tiiig tlio same property, even though the date of such 
unregistered deed should be earlier. This procedeuoe was forfeited if 
notice of the prior unregistered deed was given to the claimant under the 
registered deed Tliis Regulation was altcrcid and amended by Regu- 
lation XX of 181‘2, which provided for tlie (piicik despatch of registra- 
tion, and authorized the registration of indigo contracts, bonds, promissory 
notes, and other obligations for the payment of money. By Regulation 
IV of 1844 provision was made for the appointment of Deputy Regis- 
trars being covenanted servants. lu tlie absence of tlio Registrar, 
under this law Civil Surgeons were eligible to hold the appointment. 
Regulation VII of 1832 empowered the Judge to appoint the Principal 
Sudder Araeon to he registrar of deeds. Aot XXX of 1838 empowered 
Government to place Rc^gistration Offices under tlie superintendonco of 
any officer rosifling at the station where they were ostablishod. Acts 
1 and XIX of 1843 enacted that registered deeds alFoctiug land should 
take precedence of previously oxeicutod unregistered deeds affecting the 
same property, even when the registered instrument had been executed 
and accepted by the claimant under it with the knowledge of 
existing unregistered deeds. Under Rc'gulation XXXVI of 1793, 
registration could only bo effected in the Office within the jurisdiction 
of wlilch tho property afTooted was situated. Act IV of 1845 altered 
tliis, and allowed registration to bo effected in any Office within the 
presidency, provided that a copy of tho deed was supplied to each 
of tlio districts in wdiich tho property affected was situated. This was 
the state of t he law ivlieu Mr. Forbes, a Madras Civilian, introduced 
a Bill into Council on the 22nd January 1802, which was ultimately 
[)a8Sod into law under tho title of Act XVI, 1804. 


EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION OP QUINOA IN THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

4 

Thkuk is a species of food-grain called quinoa (by botanists Cheno^ 
podium quinoa) which is cultivated in the higher parts of tho Andes 
of tluito and Peru, and is probably the hardiest food-grain in tho world, 
growing at the greatest elevations above tho level of the sea. Tho 
quinoa resembles a lentil in shape, .but is much smaller and is very 
white. The stem grows to about three or four feet in height. The 
grain is eaten boiled like rice, an ^ 'is said to bo a nutritious, wholesomei 
and* pleasant article of food. It was thoaghi that this remarkable 
food-grain might usefully be cultivated in the loftier districts of the 
Himalayas, near the principal trade routes, such as Ladak and Sikkim, 
and with this objeot in view seeds have been forwarded to Darjeeling 
and Leh, and entrusted to responsible persons, who would l^e an 
interest in their cultivation. As the plant flourishes at heights from 
12,000 to Hi, 000 feet above the level of the sea, it was believed that 


supplies of wholesome food might thus be obtained in regions where 
corn does not ripen. 

The experiment, however, has not been suooessfuL A quantity of 
the seed was sown at the cinchona plantation at Bungbee, but as 
fast os tlie seeds germinated the seedlings died off from the excessive 
damp of the atmosphere. The seed was thext. tried in the more 
elevated and drier parts of independent Sikkim, where the climate is more 
favourable ; but tho experiment was unsuooessful there also. It is on 
record, moreover, than an attempt was made to introduoe the grain some 
years ago into the north- western Himalayas, and that tliere also it failed 
III that part of Himalayas tho hill people cultivate a species of 
Chenopodinm almost undistinguish able from Chenopodium quinoa. They 
were thcjrefore rather disappointed, when thj latter germinated, to find 
llio young seedlings look exactly the some as their own familiar species. 

. The Superintendent of the Royal llotanioal Gardens is not inclined to 
think that Chenopodium quinoa is better than tho north-west Himalayan i 
spocios. In the eastern Himalayas he considers that the ooolimatisation j 
of the grain is hopeless, as the climate is by far too moist. Dr. King j 
does not recommend that experiments in tho cultivation should bo ' 
renewed iii any part of the Himalayas. 


TRADE BETWEEN BENGAL AND NEPAL AND 
SIKKIM : FOURTH QUARTER OP 1876. 


Ix the November issue it was explained tliat arrangements had 
been sauoiionod for registering tbe interproviuoial trafflo between 
Bengal and tho independent states of Nepal and Sikkim. There has 
boon groat difficulty in organising a complete system of registration, as 
the boundary lino is oxtensive and the trade finds its way through 
numerous channels. It is believed, however, that the registration has 
been done ns well as it could be done under the oiroumstanoes. The 
returns for the last quarter of 1875— that is to say, for the first 
throe months during which the system boa been in operation— are 
now published. 

As far as regards the quantity of traffic registerediL results are 
disappointing. The whole of the traffic imported from Nepal 
amounts to 1,32,520 maunds, and the whole of the trafflo sent into 
Nepal to only 74,876 maunds. The principal item of Nepalese 
produce sent into Bengal is ‘ other cereals,’ which comprise the outturn 
of tho bhadoi crop, such as maize, millets, &o. The total is 44,318 
maunds; of which more than half, or 26,645 maunds, went to Ohumparun. 
Paddy comos next on the list, with 32,130 maunds, and then rice with 
13,020 maunds. Ou the other hand the exports from Bengal into 
Nepal arc ‘other cereals’ 13,217 maunds, poddy 6,262 maunds, rice 
4,047 maunds, and pulses and gram 2,923 maunds. The iinporte 
exceed tho exports, hut the totals of both are inconsiderable. Salt ha§ 
been .exported into Nepal to the amount of 11,498 maynds. The total 
oxiiort of oil-seeds is 16,493 maunds, tho total import 14,276 maumk 
12,000 maunds of horns sent from Nopal into Ghumparun during 
December deserve a casual mention. The district from which the 
exports were largest under almost all heads is Mozufferpore, and tlie 
district iuto which the imports wore largest is Ohumparun, 

Tlie most interesting and important of the items of traffic regi^- 
fored is under Class III, ‘Cotton, European manufactures.’ The total 
value of cotton piece-goods sent into Nepal during the three monthe 
is Rfl. 4,67,525. Almost the whole amount, or Rs. 3,93,306, was sent 
rid the Chumparun routes in October and November, end is 
outturn of the great Soneporo fair. There seems to have been over- 
trading to some*oxtent, for Rs. 21,000 worth of European goods were 
returned by Nepal by the routes along which they were imported. The 
item, ‘Misoellaifeous European goods,’ valued at Rs. 42,012, was entirely 

sent viA Chumparun into Nepal during the month of October. The 
Chumparun routes are in direot oommunioation with Katmandoo, the 
capital of Nepal. 

The trade with Sikkim registered at Daqeeling frontier station 
is insignifloaat, and oalls for no special notice. 
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INTERPROVINOIAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. 1. 

Exports from Benoat.. 

Detailed Statemenl showing (he Total ExporU from Bengal into Nepal and Sikkim during the quarter of the year ending Decenlhcr 1876. 


DiiGKirTioit Of Goods. 


Destiitkd for Nepal. 



DESTtHBO FOB SlKKlM. 


October. 

November. 

Deccmlmr. 

Total. 


Coni sod ooks 

Cotton 

Ditto twist (Native) 

Ditto (Kuro^n) 

Chemicals and M^cineS 

* Intoxicating dru^ oibtr than opium (bhang, ganja, cburun, &c.) 
Dyes dther than indigo, such aa— 

Hafiiower 

Vermillioii 

* Red wood 

Red earth 

Indiffo 

Retel-nuti 

Fuel and firewood 

jbVuite. dried 

Ditto, fresh, axd vegetables • 

Wheat ... ^ ... • 

Pulses and gram 

Rios 

Pttddy 

Other osreals ... 

OuiAs and resins 

Juts and other nw fibres 

Fibres. msDufhciurea of (as ropes, sacking, Ac.) 

Silk, raw ... ... ... 

Hid«s 

llrns 

Iron and its manufactnres 

Copper and brass, and their manufsetures 

Other metals, and their mHtiufactures 

Lime and Uinsstons 

Atone 

SheU.lac 

Htick-lao 

Qbee 

Oil 

Oibseeds— 

Linseed 

Teel 

Mustard 

Castor 

Poppy 

Salt (Miosatary). 

Aaltpstre 

Other aaUne aubaUnoea (aa khori, aajjereb, Ac.) 

Spioea and oondimenta 

Sugar, refined (miari, chini, khund) 

Sugar, nnrefinM (gnr, rah, ibira) 

TobacM 

Liquor 

Mfscellaneous 


0 7 
222 10 
00 20 
2, .362 83 
1H7 » 
862 0 
1,282 1 
1.708 83 
1.617 li 
3.000 3i 


6,787 21 
7a 0 
1,843 86 
<J 30 
09 0 
3,077 18 
1,483 0 


Class 11. 


1 . A nimali (to bs ipeciftsd)'^ 

Rlophanti 

Horses, mares, ponies, Ao. 
Cows and bullosa 
Ihiflkloea ^ 

Goata and sbosp ... 

Hogs aud pigs 

Fowls 

Uirds 

0. Bamboos 

t. Cocoannts 

Gunny begs .. 

Hides • 

MiicelUnsous 


!• ^thsr, and its mannfacturos . 
?■ mannfaotui'ss 

3* Bilk ditto 

4. Cottoa (European) ditto 
J. Ditto (Native) ditto 
MisMllanaotts Native goods . 
Ditto European ditto 


4.28d 11 

• 6,027 0 

• 4,400 0 
8,84,8 2 10 

14.786 0 
1,816 8 
48,012 0 


9 17 
0 0 
8 2 
0 4 
0 o 
103 39 
8 0 
2»1 31 
604 4 
04 17 

717 0 
i,4:n 2 
1,110 12 
3,822 *.*8 
2 13 

7 35 
33 6 


1,412 14 
16 0 
140 20 
6,211 4 
.383 0 
127 20 
164 20 
600 8 
680 10 
930 23 


97 2.3 
21 0 
237 0 
2,228 37 
67 2.1 
892 .38 
967 10 
2,510 11 
6,327 8 


26,013 5 

20,407 37 

No. 

Nu. 

20 


6 

4 

622 

851 

107 

10 

207 

027 

251 

858 

120 

523 


87.1 

IHO 

232 

2,200 

1,158 

32 

69 

Rs. A. 

* Ri. A. 

8,029 10 

81R 0 

2, .541 0 

2.220 4 

26,067 0 

101 4 

77,556 7 

49,816 2 

.27,.366 8 

11,648 0 

3,750 0 

8,0;il 8 


10 0 


10 21 
19 20 
0 2 
I) 0 
6 12 
4J4 1 
1*2 0 
2,H91 27 
3,110 10 
514 2 
2.922 8 
4.097 11 
5,262 37 
1.3,216 30 
2 13 
2U 0 
08 6 
O 5 
0 10 
2 6 
416 7 
290 14 
130 19 
2 4 30 
44 20 
77 30 
18 28 
414 0 
167 2.3 

I. 3,291 36 

76 0 
2,87 1 2 
IB .30 
239 20 

II, 998 25 
1,860 0 

129 10 


1,I9» 26 
1,3.38 4 

1 0 

5 30 

J>27 10 




2,0-40 30 

0 20 

12 0 

29 13 

1,313 10 


6 20 

?3,680 33 

27 11 

52 13 I 

1 


6,1.34 6 
11,001 4 
3o,l.-.8 4 
4,02,17.3 3 
5.3,790 8 
8,097 0 
43,022 U 


10 0 10 0 

700 0 7i.Q 0 

157 0 4,531 0 4,0s'g o 

618 0 2,060 O 5,. ‘152 0 

406 0 4CJ6 0 


4,07,999 13 1,39,001 9 68,244 9 6,16,075 8 


9,780 0 


8,581 0 11,156 0 
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INTERPROVINCIAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. III. 

Exports from Bknoal. 

Detailed Statement ehowing the Total Exports from Bengal into Nepal and Sikkim during the quarter of the year ending December 1876. 


iMPORTRT) INTO NSPiL. 


lUPoRTKD I 
liNTO HlNKm. 


Dmcriptioh of Goods. * I r.i n 

CsIculU. Pttns. Gya. Sliahabiul. OurblumKa. Hanin. Bl»a«ulporo. Punieah. Ghasiporo. 
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INTERPfiOVINCIAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. IV. 

Imports into Bbno\l. 

Detailed Statement shotciiig the Total Imporle into Bengal from Nepal and Sikkim during the quarter of the year ending December 1876. 


Expurtzo veom Kbpal. 


Bxpobtiji 

FItOM 

Sikkim. 


Dksoriftios Of Goods. 


Toni and coko 

Uotion 

Ihtto twist (Nntivo) 
('heminKls and iiiedtcincs . 
Intnsioating drugs, other 
than opium (bhang, 
ganja. okuruN, fto.) 

Indlio 

ItotoT-nuti 

Fuol and (Irewood 

FruiU. dried ... . ... 

Jiltto, freak, and vogetabuia 

Wheat 

Fulaca and gram 

Rico 

Faddy 

Other oeroala 

Ouma and roains 
Jutoaiid otiier raw flhre<i 
Fibrea, manuracturna of (as 
ropea, aarking. &o.) 

Hidoa 

Horna 

Iron, and ila inanufactnrp* 
Copper and braaa, and tkulr 

inanukicturoa 

Othnr metala, and thoir 

maimfaoturea 

Lime and inucatono 

Stone 

Hholl.lao 

Btickdac 

Ohoc 

Oil 

Oli-aeeda— 

Llnaood 

Teel ... • 

Muatard 

Giiator 

Fopny ... 

Suit (alimentary) .. 

Haltpotre 

Other flullne aubatanoea 
(aa khorl, aaijerek, Ao ) 
Bpioea and condimenta 
Hiianr, rellnod (mlarl, 

ehliit, kkund) 

Sugar, uiirullned (gur. 

ralbahira) 

Tea 

Tobacro 

Miavellanooiia 


Animnls — 

Horae*, rnarea. pnniea, Ac. 
Cuw* and bullovka 

DulTiiloea 

riont* Hiid nhcep 

noKNundpiga 

VuwU 



lUrda 

Dng* 

Iteiir* 

TimbiT 
Bauibitoa 
(’(•fofuiuta 
(hinny buga .. 

Flnnka 

JluUn 

MiHri'llaneoua 


1. Loalher. and Ita manurir- 

turAi* 

•J, Woollen nianufncturoa 
X Silk ditto 

4. Cotton (Knropeaii) manu- 

facture* 

5. Colton (Native) manufao- 

turea 

e. MiMeellannou* native goods 
Ainoneaii doUi 


Patna. 

Moauffor* 

|iuro. 

iDurbhiinga. 

Sorun. 

• 

Mda. S. 

Mda. 8. 

Mdl. S. 

Mda. S. 


271) 12 

*851 .86 


... 

2 0 

0 2 



11 0 

40 2 




■ 28 20 




8 0 





m 12 

10 20 




i;w 0 

27 20 



16 27 

16 A 




01 82 

4 20 



MiS 1 

1.181 58 

HO 20 


4.278 11 

7.250 « 

10 0 


8.442 81 

7,53 1 8 



"‘‘a 17 

0 0 




1 0 

303 82 





25 20 



0 10 




120 0 


2 0 




20 0 



' 2 0 

.... 





800 18 

“27 20 

.... 


2.628 0 




54 0 




878 27 

l,il6 8 

16 a 


10 15 




148 0 




1,-151 8 

0 0 



<482 10 




aso 23 

‘2i‘7 10 

" lO 0 


60 0 




114 0 

15 4 





10 0 


* i»9 0 

”28.3 82 

.884 14 



53 26 


22 0 

00 0 

20,800 0 

10.268 5 

154 20 

Nil. 

No, 

No. 

1 No. 

12 

1 

1.004 

355 

St 

W 

102 

20 

... . 

200 

9 





1.000 

i 

i 





80 




‘ "iw 


1 


200 



1 

1 

1 

: . 

1 1 

' Ea. A. 

Ra. A. 

Ra. A. 

1 • 

1 . .. 

2.400 4* 

1 

870 0 



1 

5,446 0 

m 0 

400 0 


6,650 0 

558 0 


1 

1,048 0 




14.681 4 

1,685 0 

400 0 


Mds. S. Mdi. S. 


Mda. B. Mda. S. Mdi. A 


7 SS 

12 25 80 21 


29 0 6.824 25 


.A. Rs. A. 


6j aa 0 

oj i« 0 


Ra. A. Ba. A 


H 471 25 


0 1 

0 0 5 10 

0 a 

0 20 loses 


1420 30 3,105 87 
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TRAFFIC ON THE DIAMOND HARBOUR AND 

BARASET RC^DS. No. 1. 



It was explaiued in the first issuo of this paper that arrangements 
had been mode for establishing a system of registration of traflic along 
tho most important road routes of the Bengal province. The Iraflio 
coming into Calcutta and leaving Calcutta by the Diamond iiarbour 
and Barnset roads has been registered, and the results for tho four 
months from September to Deoombor 1875 ^are shown in tho accom- 
panying statement. The results are interesting, and show how ooiisi- 
dcrahle the traflBo is that comes into Cnloiiltaby these routes. Jute, for 
iiifttance, amounts to 1,28,000 maunds during tho four months, and this 
jg entirely produce grown in tho 24-Porgminuhs, Nuddea, and JosKore, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, Tlio greater part of this 
into is ail exixirt from the Baraset sub-division. Tho quantity of ricn j 
imported iu^p Calcutta is 1,50,000 maunds. This is principally 1 


Diamond Harbour now rice, out in Docombor and promptly sent away 
into Calcutta. Almost the entire trallio along tho Diamond Harbour 
road in December was rice and bundles of hay and straw. 

As was to have boon oxpoctod, tho exports from the metropolis aro 
very much smaller than tho imports. Tuo oxjiorts amount to only 
9(>,000 maunds, against 3,42,000 maunds imported : the largest item is 
rice. It is instru<*tivo to observe how much rice was exported from 
Calcutta during tlio autumn months from tho largo stores in hand into 
a country which had donudod itself to supply those stores. With the 
arrival of the now harvest in December those exports naturally ooasod. 
3'lio exports of pulses and gram are sl(‘ady, and also of mustard oil-BC(*d. ^ 
It seems rciiuirkable that so much oil-seod should be sent into tho’ 
country ; salt, coal, an<l fuel, are all sent into the interior of the district 
of tlio 24-lVrgunnalis. The most valiiahlo export, liowevor, is Euro- 
pean cotton manufactures, the valui‘ of whi(;li amouiitod during the lour 
j months to Us. 87,000. About thrcc-(|uartors of tliis suj»ply was 
1 destined for Diamond Iiarbour, and about ono quarter for Baraset. 


HOAD TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. 1. 


IM POUTS INTO CALCUTTA. 

Detailed Statement showing the Imports into Cakutta, htj road i^utos^ registered at the registering stations at Bchala, on the Diamond Harbour 

Roud^ and at Kamardanga^ on the road from Ikuiml to Calcutta, 



8KPTKMBE11 187B. 11 

OCTOIlKIt 1875. 

NOVEMR^ft 1875. | 

DECEMBKR 1876. 




ExrOKTKD PROM^ 


Kxportkd 

PUOM — 


ExPOUTKU 9110.11- 


ExrouTED PBOM— 


1 

PBflCBIFTlOK Of GOODB. 

24-PerKuntiaha. 

Nuddea. 


2i>Pergunnflhs. 


24-PtirKunnahs. 

Jossnre. 

Total. 

24-PcrgunniihB. 

ilessore. 

Total. 

IN 

0 


^ — 



Total. 



Total. 








Where registered — 

Whore registered'- 


■Where rcKistercd— 


Where registereil— 


n 

ef 

sa 

0 


Diaiiiund 
llnrbour 
Hoad. ! 

Itaraset Hnad. 


Diamond 

Ilarlxuir 

Rond. 

Raraset 

Roud. 


Dtuimmil 

11 nr hour 
Hotui. 

Baraset (toad. 


Dmnioiid 

Harbour 

Hoad. 

Bttra.set Road. 


Class I. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 1 

Mds. 8 

Mds. 

Mds. S. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Aids. 

Alda S. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

MdB. 8. 

Mds. S. 

1. Cnal snd ooko 

!. Cotton ... . ... 

S. Imto twist (Native) ... 

fiS 

S4 

94 

82 

149 

.34 

32 

0 17 

3 U 

91 

128 

68 

91 0 
123 17 ; 
8 0 
08 0| 

3 

44 

I'O 

lot 

7 



1.32 

143 

7 

..... 

104 

79 

2 

219 


104 0 
79 0 
2 0 
219 0 

476 0 
3H6 17 

0 

284 9 

fi. Chamlotls and onedidiies 











.. .. 

.1 

p 


0 0 

0 0 

S. ItidiKO 







.... . 

1 

...A. 

6 


8 





8 0 

8. Botel-nuta ... ^ 

n. Purl and firewood 

12. Fruit fresh, and vegetablts 

13, Wheat 

It. Pulivs and gram 

13 nice ... 

16. Paddy 

17. Oilier o* roAls 

Itf. Juto and other raw fibres 

1,857 

2,192 

12 

651 

12 

7,062 

2.UW 

40 

20 

268 

i;w 

24,000 

*6,630 

' 1,.370 1 
4,390 ' 
46 

S2 

28.,3fti : 
780 

12 

87,232 1 

026 0 
2,384 0 

2 0 

26,079 0 
86 0 
66 0 
16.878 0 

*2,790 

18 

’ ■ 107 
119 

20,037 

'626 0 
6,174 0 : 
20 0 ; 

27 . 0‘<'6 0 ! 
208 0. 
56 0 
30.916 0| 

**' ’ 412 
1,412 

20 

11.178 

483 

7.36.3 

48 

3,257 

.30 

62 

l.'iO 

23,000 

*1,000 

' 5,084 

460 

8,009 

36 ! 
20 1 
11,. 130 
019 1 

3«,on 1 

297 0 
1,078 0 

70,Ho6 0 
8,706 0 
.30 0 
1.822 0 

1.631 

13 

1,749 

193 

*9.000 

4,600 

" 1,000 

6,300 

297 0 
7.309 0 

I ’s 0 
82,585 0 
.3.899 0 
30 0 
16.li« 0 

2,758 0 
22,542 0 

96 9 

68 9 
1,49,822 0 
8.812 0 

98 0 
L28.29J 0 

ft). Fibres, manufariures of (as 
ropi'S. sacking. Ao.) 




1,070 0 


1.070 O' 
0 34| 

1 



1 

1,74<1 0 

0 20 



1,746 0 
0 20 

2,810 (» 

2 14 

21. Silk, raw 

22. Hides 

!t. )nm. andUsmannfhoturei 

22 

9tl 



22 

811 : 

0 :t« 

171 0 

'77 

17 :w 
171 0 

s.-, 

iWKi 

220 

645 

50 

20 0 
63 0 

347 



.367 0 
03 U 

1.011 ,30 
631 

23, Copper and brass, and their 

iiinuufHCtures 

27. Lime and liinsstono 

190 

17 


:: 

190 ' 
17 i 

132 0 
88 0 


1 

1.32 0 
88 0: 

r,5 

83 



08 

8:1 1 

76 0 
27 0 



78 0 
27 0 

463 0 
1:1.1 0 

DO n 

2H. Stone 

29 ShclLIae 

31. Ubee 

32. Oil 

eo 

11 

8 

.3.3 



00 ! 

u 

36 i 

” 28 0 

" i8 0 

4 

23 0 

19 o' 



21 

19 



"" 21 1 

19 

29 0 

” " 7 


29 0 

■7 0 

7h 0 

11 0 

HI 9 

33. Oil'SordS'-* 




m 

1 



, i 


2110 

98 

.3<*.1 ' 


87 


h7 0 

172 0 

Liimeed 

Mustard 

260 

00 

43 

363 ! 

163 0 



153 0 

196 


liu) 

1 

68 0 


■■ 

68 ll 

1 

780 0 

68 0 

35. Salt (alluientarf) 

.3h. Spices and uonalmonts ... 

08 

28 




08 { 
28 ; 

.. .. 

60 

* W) 0, 




; 






78 0 

30. hiiicer, refined (tulsrl. chilli, 
khutid) 

40 . Stignr, unrefined (gur. 

inh, abirs) • ... 

41. Tea ... 

42. Tohncoo 

4-‘t. Liquor 

41. Misiollaneous 






66 0 

2.100 

2,162 0 

20 

8,200 

1,.342 

4..1fl2 i 


931 

1,100 

j 2,034 0 

8.7.18 0 

2 

2« 

1P9 

448 

000 

870 

1,9.10 

2di 

" ’209 

860 i 

1 

007 ! 

190 
2.402 ' 

"■ 4 0 
187 0 
j 2.178 0 

14 

041 

14 0 
61.1 0 
1M7 (1 

2.178 0 

16 

"65 

431 

9 

_ 470 

175 

• • 

i 

622 

2,U.3 ; 

‘312 0 
1,228 0 

. 

75 

8.16 

3.712 

809 

1 3,712 0 

1 87 5 0 

312 0 

1 1.78 4 0 

4,568 0 

It 9 
2.7 19 0 
972 0 
j 8 . .147 0 

Total 

41,650 

29.819 

0,l6S 

77,637 

1 51.0 IH 1 

20,247 

I 77.-i95 1 

1 2.3.616 

31,08 4 

7,3'<6 

65.616 

90,310 20 

15,00.1 

n:..M8 

1,2 ',8.33 20 

; ‘l.ti, -M 21 

Class 11. , 

No. 

No. 

No. 

"" i 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

ll 

' N«. 

|i 

No. 

• 

% 

1 

No. |i No. 

No. 

No. 

, No. 

j 

No. 

1. Animals— 

Ciiwa and bullocks 

Ooata aud sheep 

2.300 

890 

191 

8.160 

100 

279 

2. . 191 j 

4. . 320 j 

1,346 

2,728 

870 

0.194 

1.916 

8,022 

I; n.ui 

■i 1,7.16 

173 
4,/ 73 

7"S 

r)..i3i 

432 

j 1.741 

.3. Ill 

1 

i 4.82 

1 5.1^2 

5.64/ 

24.96* 

389 

Hutfs and pigs 

Fowls 

lliriU .. 

2. Tiinhsr 

3. Hanibona 

4. (Vx'oanuts 

Planks 

Hay Slid straw In bundles 

Bnrks and tiles 

MlscollaiiQuus 

“ 

H 

10,822 

29.500 

"ioim 

1.38 

2iiU 

' ”ii23 
8,900 
3,UU0 

2o 

170 

600 
6M6 
62 1 

10.3 

7,7H3 i 

■ 1 . 2:13 j 

1.1, 30H 
33,0S0 

19.304 

2IK) 

9.337 

S 

11.0.12 

22,748 

".39,952 

800 

26 

164 

16 

6 . 70 s 

4,500 

1.182 

2,573 

20 

226 

9.491 

IS 

16.760 

27,24H 

1,1.12 

42.525 

320 

!' 4,.1.1'» 

l| 86 

1 -ii’iol 

,j 12,657 

! *’ 51.120 

. 6,9<iU 

'!* 1,6011 

' 160 

1 ’ 12 

121 

1.062 

85,ii56 

1 

i '•■■'iH 
i ’ 2,000 

3U0 

" 4,710 

56 

30 

4 291 

1 1.782 
1,362 
86,176 

li.lHM) 

1,600 

' "'•8.049 

1 

0.573 

10,748 

, i'.ii.His 
2.200 

1 

376 

’ ” '884 
11.90 4 

"l.7mi 

2,000 

28.0 49 

1 

8.910 
10.7 48 
884 
1,26.7.12 
2.200 
1,700 

50,():i'i 

86 

1.2KJ 

45, 311 
K.1.H.5H 
3,30H 

2 , 74 . 7.17 

9,100 

:i.i>2o 

Class 111. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

lU. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

R.h. 

Rb: 

Rs. 

u«. 

K». 

Uh. 

' Rs. 

Rs. 

L Leather, and Its manufio* 
turra 

960 

188 

1,118 

' 166 

644 

800 

258 

215 



470 

312 

416 

80 

1 778 

* 3.205 

159 

J- Silk mtinufaotares 


150 


160 












*• Cotton (Kuropeau) niaou- 
factures 




4k466 


' • 


4.360 




4, .366 

2,000 

30 



1 2.O30 

10,852 

L Cotton (Native) nanufko- 
lures .. ... 

* ion 
67 

861 

too 

8,678 

8.206 

ns 

.3.318 

2.Cv3§ 

50 

too 

2.9.36 

1.296 


40 

! l,24f) 

l<l,(i4’.6 

M7.3 

5* Miscollsneoua Native goods 

01 

10 

118 

I.UOO 

^ 6 

1.U55 









1 ,. . 

7- Misceilaueoua Moropean 
... » * ... 






15 

15 








! 

15 

Total 

8.6U 

M22 

888 

8.444 

4,481 

770 

6.197 

7,397 

805 

too 

7,772 

8,512 

4^46 

(K1 

1 4.018 

1 » 

2.1.40L 
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ROAD TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. II. 


EXPORTS FROM CALCUTTA. 


Lrtnikd Statnncnt showing the Export% from Calcutta^ hy road routes registered at the registering stations at Behala^ on the Diamond Harbour Dead 

and at Kamardanga^ on the road from Baraset to Cakntta, ’ 



IMPORTED INTO 24 PEKOUNNAH8. 


Clahb II. 

Animal* (to he specified)— 
('ows and Iiullucks ... 
(i«)iUs and aheep 
an«I 

Konli . 

Tuid«*r 

llainfi.inA 

I'onunuts 

Plai.kH 

I lay and htmw in Imndloa 
Canes 

Bneks and tiles 
MisccUauumis ... 


1. Leather, aud Its Dinnufacturoa . 

2. Woollen miinufacturcB 

4. Cotton (European) inaunfacturcs 

6. Cotton (Native) niuniifacturcs .. 
H. MnK'ollano >Ui« Native fftiodN 

7. MuccUauvoua European goods 


SsrxEMDFB 1876. 


Where rCKistercd. 


Ifiiintond 

llarhour 

Uoud. 


Coal (ind coke 

C'uttoii ... 

Ditto twist (European) 
Clieiiucai* and medicines 
Dyes other than iiidigo, nucU 
a* — 

Red earth 

Itctrl-niila 

Fuel and firewood 

Fruita, dried ... 

Ditto, fresh, and v»‘getuldea ... 

Wheat 

Pulses and gram 

itice 

Paddy 

Other coreala 

Jnto and other raw filiros 
FihroH, nuinutacturoa of (as 

ropes, Backing, &c.) 

Hides 

Iron and its manufacture* ... 
Copper and bras*, and their 

manufactures 

Other metals, and their mnuu* 

lacture* 

Lime and limestone 

Stone 

KhelMao 

Oheo 

Oil 

Oil'Bood— 

Mustard 

Opium 

8olt (aliinoutary) 

Saltpetre * ... 

Other Halinn Hulistnncul (as 

khori, saijoteh, Ac.) 

Hpiccs and condiments 
Sugar, refined (ini.sii, cbiiii, 

ahund) ^ 

.‘sugar, unrefined (gur, rah, Khira) 

Tohifreo 

Liquor 

Mim fllaiieoUH 


HsctxjiiB 1876. 

Where regittered. . 

Total 

4 

Diamond. 

Harbour 

Road. 

Raraaet 

Road. 


Tom 

TaAmo 

UIQX8»B|s. 



24/)ir> 

13,077 35 

No. 

No. 

b2 

21 

6 


22 




cd 

67 

4isu«) 

150 

1,2W 

** idi 

80 

7,717 


Us. 

Re. 

1,165 


160 


12,F2t 

12,803 

2,4W) 

472 

23 

60 

16,619 

16,894 



6,864 18,678 
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traffic on the BANEIPORE and QYA road. No. I. 


^ Thr registration of the road traffic on the road between Bankiporo 
and#QjR special interest with reference to the importance of 
procuring aoourate data in connection with the proposed tramway 
on this road. The traffic has been registered for some years past, but 
since the Ist September last the returns havl been bi;ought into uni- 
formity* with tnose that are now obtained from other sources. From 
the accompanying statements it will be soon that from September to 
December the traffic £rom Oya to Futua amounted to 65,000 maunds, 


and the traffic from Patna to Oya to 74,000 maunds. Prom Gya to 
Patna the most important articles of traffic are linseed (17,641 maunds) 
and rioo (15,525 maunds). From Patna to Gya the most important 
item is salt (18,172 maunds) ; the quantity of tobacco sent from Patna 
(7,513 maunds) is also ^worthy of notice. By for the most valuable of 
the Gonsignmonts from Patna ore the lOuropoan cotton manufactures, 
which amount to Its. 00,224. Almost tho whole of iheso wore con- 
signed in September, in which month the Pinda ceremonies, which 
draw pilgrims from every part of India, are celebrated. Tho large 
niimherof animals passing south from Patna in November is duo to the 
breaking up of the Soneporo fair, which supplies all Bohar with plough 
oattlo, bred chiefly in Shahabad and tho cis-Qangotic districts of the 
Patna Division. 


ROAD TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. I. 

TRAFFIC FROM GYA TO PATNA. 

Detailed Statement showing the Traffic between Gya and Patna by road routes rryinfered at the registering station at Jehanabad on the road 

beticecn Gya and Bankiporc, • 



REGISTERED ON TUE JEHANABAD ROAD. 



SBPXBMBBa 1876. 

OCTOBBR 1876. 

Notkmbre 1876. 

Decgubeb 1875. 

Grabd 
Total or 

DsecBifTioiF Of G^ooe. 




1 



! 






TBAfflO 


Exported from 

Itt)I)Ortcd into 

Exported 

from 

Imported 

into 

Exported from 

m 


Imported into 

BBajsikBED. 


oy«. 

Haznreebagh. 

Patna. 

Shahabad. 

Gya. 

Patna. 

Gya. 

HHzarecbiigh. 

Patna. 





* CLAea I. 

Mda. 

Mdf. 

Mdfl. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

2, Cotton ••• ... ... 

96 


US 







10 




90 

6. Indigo M. ... 


...... 


...... 





10 






16 

10. Fuel and firewood ... •*• 


64 

25i 


80 

60 








1,099 

845 

254 

11. Fruite, dried 

12. Ditto, friish, and vifetabiei 



set t 




1,706 

108 

l,0r.3 

1,A44 

3,487 

4 


4 


15 

15 


12 

12 

" 044 

644 


31 

13. W'beat 

1.012 


1,012 

... ... 

664 

664 

206 



208 


2,50B 

14. Puliee and gram 

468 


468 

• 

466 







" 2,179 


934 

15. Rice * 

mWm 

100 

6,6.33 

700 

3,888 

.3,886 

WPlmm 


2,226 

2,i79 

...... 

15,625 

17 Oilier oereale ... 


666 

2,421 

...... 

2,887 

2,887 




660 

296 

200 

20 

0,164 

373 

12. Jute and other raw ftbrea 



110 

110 

■mi 


57 

200 

180 

81. Silk, raw 

22. Hidci 

1 

111 

52 

1 

163 


4 

60 

4 

80 


ttl 

’* 460 

329 

329 


5 

1,028 

23. Uome ... ... ♦♦. ..* 

24. Iron and ite manufketaree 

HRH 




134 

134 

65 


*”"66 

1.3 

14 

Id 

14 

... . 

13 

913 

27. Lime and liroeitout 






4 

4 




**168 

64 

94 

4* 







45 

45 

50 


60 

253 

30. Stick*lac 

160 

83 

211 


... . 


20 

15 

.36 

140 

UO 



278 


916 


046 

20 

562 

583 

98 


08 


1,792 

32. Oil 

57 


87 


10 

16 







103 


8,078 

79 

8,152 


4,103 


4,484 


4,184 

5,743 

6,743 


17,541 


132 

42 

174 


53 

62 





1.3 

13 


239 


69 

20 

70 


140 

140 

46 


46 

87 

87 

... . 

• 861 


681 


631 

.. 


.324 

487 


487 

5.39 

639 


1,081 

35. Salt (aiimentaiy) 

903 


003 

, ... 

1,886 

1,885 

1,609 


1,500 

2,810 

2,810 


7,113 

182 


182 







" *88 

95 

96 


IKJ 

36. Saltpetre 

18 


13 


422 

422 

RS 

...... 


018 

38. Spioea and eondimente ...* 

119 


110 




22 


22 





141 

98> Snjmr,^^reAned (miari, obinl, 

19 


10 


36 

no 

6 


5 


"j’nso 



eo 

to. Snear, unrefined (gor, rab, ahira) 

249 


240 


674 

574 

1,044 


1,041 

i,389 


3,260 

♦2. Tobacco ... .. 

60 


60 



.. • 




13i 


22 

... 

09 

44. Miscellaneouf 

^60 


60 


201 

201 

l.HS 



22 


417 

^ Total 

37,9^ 

1,876 

17,878 

720 ! 

10,670 

10.070 

1.3,449 

196 

13,944 

16,133 

15,074 

469 !! 65.()15« 

CuLse II. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Nu. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

1. Animals-.- 

llonMM, marea, ponies, Ac. 

Cowi and bollocke 





1 

76 

76 

814 


314 

123 

123 


613 





...... 

3<) 

3C 



124 

83 

83 


30 

BuflUoei 





26 

25 

124 




282 

Goats and sheep 

Camels „ 


* 



66 

06 

790 

* 

79U 

240 

240 



3,096 





16 

10 

4 


4 

1.6 

15 


85 

... . 

2. Timlw 

43 


43 


1 

217 

1 

217 

18 

1,695 

18 

18 

1,71.3 

9 

170 

0 

138 

38 

j 23 

! 2,140 

38,320 

3* lianibooe 

15,000 


15,000 


7,9uu 

7,0U0 

660 



650 

14,770 

14,770 


Misoellaneoaa 







2,4tK) 

.... 

2,4(.>0 

, , CLiee Ul. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lU. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

"" Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

li,. 

1 Leather, and ite manofaeturee ... 




20 

20 

***i‘34 


124 


65 


86 

-• Woollen niaiiaiactarei ... 





86 

35 


60 

* 106 

60 

105 


159 

*• Cotton (Rofopean) mannihetarei 

6. Cotton (Native) menufaernree ... 
J- Mlscellaneona Native goods 

7,960 

5,200 



1 

70 

61 

70 

81 

SO 

66 

20 

16 

8,080 

5,406 

4,600 

160 


1 

60 

80 

94 

140 

58 

49 

6,230 

Miscellaneous Buropean goods ... 

446 j 


HIQEji 


10 

10 

to 


26 

■ 

86 



600 

T»td ... 

18,406 

lao 

18,566 

, ...... 

265 

286 

968 

66 

818 

303 

287 

18 

19,^3 


Mdfi. 


s Total traffic of September 1676 

Ditto of October „ 

Ditto of NoYember m 

Ditto of December „ 


18,508 

10.070 

18,644 

16,133 


Total 


65.046 
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HOAD TRAFJj’IO STATEMENT No. II. 

TRAFFIC FROM PATNA TO OYA. 

Detailed Statement a/iowing the Troffie heticeen Patna and Gya hy road roateSf registered at the Registering Station at Jehanabad on (he road 

between Gya and Baukipore. 



" ■ ' 

UECISTERED ON THE J.\IIAN.\BA1) ROAD. ’ j 




BErTKMIilCIt 1H75. 1 

OtroiiRR 1876. 

NorKMDKi^l87&. 1 

Dkdkmbkb 1878. 


. 

Descaiptioit Of Goods. 

El ported from 

Imported into 

Kx|x)rtod from 

Importetl into 

Exported from 

Imported Into 

Eiported from 

iMpufted 

into 

■ ^3 

is 



I'atuB. 

Barun. 

(Jya. 

llnziiroc' 

biiKh. 

I’atnn. 

Haruu. 

Gya. 

bagh. 

Paltio. 

Barun. 

Gya. 

Hasarce* 

bagb. 

Patna. 

Barun. 

Oyn. 


Class I. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

I. 

Coal and coku 














46 


46 


2. 

Cotton 

078 

20 

704 


600 

21 

023 


1,060 


968 

92 

1.481 


1.481 

3,8M 

e. 

IntoxioatinPT dmars otiior 


















than opium (bliaiiK, KsnJ^. 

• 









• 






.17 


churns. &c\) 










10 


10 








7. 

Djos other than Indiijo. 
















• 


aiiflh as - 

Rtd earth 

19 


12 














13 

0. 

Butol-nuta 





34 


31 


12 


12 






44 

11. 

Fruits, dried 




. ... 











96 

60 

146 

145 

12. 

Ditto, froMb, and vogotablua 

146 


146 


8,001 


2.787 

214 

463 


468 


842‘ 


848 

8,643 

l.r 

Wheat 

1,270 

200 

1.461 

10 

801 


801 


120 


120 


168 

a 

* 168 

8.00S 

lA 

Pulses and gram 

042 


012 


006 


000 


1.003 



1.008 


1,977 

08 

8,089 

A689 

IS. 

Rice 

8.364 


8,364 


2,331 

lOO 

2.431 



878 


978 



1.091 


\jm 

7,140 

le. 

Paddy 





100 


lOO 











lOO 

17. 

Other cereals 

1.000 

237 

1,733 

200 

1.417 


1.417 


870 

...... 

870 


8.484 



8,484 

7410 

10. 

Jute and other raw fibres ... 





42 

14 

66 



10 


10 



40 


40 

n44 

20. 

Fibres, manufactures of (as 


















ropes, sacking, Au.) 















08 



64 

W 

24. 

Iron and its manufactures 

032 

8 

334 


133 

1 

184 

. .. 

00 


00 


80 

..i.i# 

80 

417 

2S. 

Copper and brats, and their 













168 


168 

164 


niauufacturca 

0 


6 











ttflsse 

S8. 

Stone 

24 



24 






4 


4 


18 


18 

40 

29. 

ShelMao 





.. .. 












84 



84 

34 

90. 

Stickdao 

13 


13 




* 













19 

91. 

Ghee 

160 


109 


2 


a 


14 



14 

...... 






1» 

81. 

Oil 

79 


72 



27 


18 

9 






40 

40 

139 

iS. 

Oil'ioeds— 
















1,401 

615 


Linseed 

869 


868 


533 


6W 











Mustard 

237 


237 


0.3 



05 


16 


16 


888 

40 

MB 


Castor 

74 


74 













17* 


Yoppy 

07 


07 



112 


112 


... . 









81. 

Salt (alimentary) 

2,317 


2,317 



.3,767 


.3,757 


6,.334 


0,401 

SO 

1^70 

198 

8,674 

18.173 


SalliMtre 





10 


10 










10 

37. 

Other salinn siibstanoes (as 





) 








229 


229 

536 


khon, snjjomli, Ac.) 

.9 


5 

... i 

111 

.... 

m 


103 


193 


‘*‘“240 

7,727 

38. 

Bpiuos liuu cuudlmoiits 

1.0O5 


775 

230 ! 

1.671 


1..331 

*340 

2,365 


2,110 

239 

2,460 

tooo 

30. 

Biignr, roflticd (tuiiii. cbini, 




i 









16 


16 

S)4 


khmul) 

156 


166 

.... i 

87 


87 


67 



67 


i 

40. 

Sugar, unroflnod (giir, ral), 
siiiru) .. 












1.S84 

68 

1.938 

44 


o:m 

100 

1,633 


9.1.31 


2,050 

75 

1.760 


1,750 


4m. 

Tobacco 

1,511 

126 

1.3.38 

” ' 'aoi ‘ 

1,&SW 


1.470 

110 

2,000 


1.871 

189 

1,929 

300 

8,988 

44. 

MisccllantH)us 

48 


48 

. .. i 


...* 



^0 

. ... 

16 







Tolnl 

1 


000 

16,575 

717 I 

18,002 

130 

18,3N,3 

748 

16,474 


14.924 

660 

22.177 

m 

88,166 
■.<«- 

7LC«* 


Class 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

. No, 

N6. 

""no. 

No. 

No. 

NoTT 

NoT 

No. 

NoT 

1. 

Afiunals — 




1 









170 

1,643 

3.070 

4,647 

9i’4 


Dnrsoit, nmri"*, ponies, Ac. 
Cows and bullocks 





1 10.3 


105 


1.362 


1,297 

06 

176 







1 120 


129 


2.0.36 


8.017 

18 

8W1 


800 


liultiiloeH 





j 8i0 

’ ’ Viso 

830 

650 

2.068 


1.088 

so 

1,190 


1.199 


floats and sbuop 





1 265 


2.35 

161 


126 

80 

660 


650 

40 


Itirds .. 






1 40 


40 







17 

e) 


f^Htuels 





i IV 


10 

.. 1 

4 


4 


17 


<0 


Kli'i>luirits 





18 


18 

41 


41 


0 


9 

60 

9. 

Timber 

2 



2 


64 


64 






33 


88 

100 

.3. 

Bamboos 

100 


100 















titfti 

4. 

Cocnanuts 

151)0 


2.660 


1 15,600 


16,000 


9.350 


2.360 


9.600 

...... 

9.000 

89.w; 

304 


Miscollnnuous 

30M 


900 

12 




!.! !! 






Class Ml. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

RsT^ 

Rs. 

usr~ 

Um. 

Ka. 

’Hm. 

Rs. 

Bo. 

Kl. 


iuL 

Us. 

1 

Leather and its mnnufac. 














103 


tures 





06 


00 






48 


48 

IT 

2. 

Wnollon manufucluios 





»7 


87 

.... 





..... 




4. 

Cotton (European) inaiiu* 







» 



* 



1,076 


1,076* 

90,22* 


faoturos 

SO.UM) 

2.400 

83.220 

0.120 

1.709 


1,700 


1,100 


1,100 

• Mill 


6. 

Cotton (Native) lusnufac- 


• 








5,640 


turoa ... 

6.600 


6,600 







40 


40 

1 ...... 


148 

400® 

0. 

^iscellannutia Nullvc K<jnds 

8.000 


3,000 

.. ’! 

*480 


433 

8 

860J 


.869 


14. 



7. 

Miscellaneous European 















118 

910 

* *****^^ 


goodf 




... 

14.3 


148 



63 


68 


I 111 



Total 

08,000 

1400 

01,880 

0.190 

2.376 


8.379 

8 

1.619 

40 

1,511 

40 

1.881 


1.881 

1,08,W9 


* Total traffic of September 

Pitto of October 

Ditto of Nuvuinber 

l>itto Of December 


187G 


... i6,tn 
... 19.UI 
... lft.474 


Tolil 
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STATEMENTS OP RIVER TRAFFIC IN BENCAL, 
district by DISTRICT, DURING DECEMBER 1876. 


The amount of registorod river- torno traffic has sligliily increased 
in December owing to tlio new- rico beginning to como upon the 
market. The totals hitherto registered have been as follows 

• Mflunds. 

*.. 89.50,751 

... 59,071 

... 19.928 

... 57,11.091 


BC)ptembor 

October 

November 

December 


December thus shows a small increase ; jute and rice are the most 
important staples, but the rice trade has nut approached the dimeu- 
gioDS it will shortly attain 

Class I shows the main staples of trade of which the weight only 
is registered. Patna with 7,'t4,976 jiiaunds is this month the station 
ot which most traffic was registered ; Khoolna is second, with S,75,'J(.'6 
maurtds; Goalundo, which was last mouth fii-st, is this month third, 
with 5,66,878 maunds. Then comes Durowloc (4,00,617 mauiuls), 
8ahebgnnge (4,61,819 maunds), Scrajgungo (.8, 48,600 maunds), Blioyrnb 
Bazor (3,36,608 maunds), Nurainguiige (3,25,008 maunds), and Chiti.oro 
on the Calcutta Canals (3,14,027 maunds). Tho Niiddea rivers are 
almost oloe^ andj^u.'TSi carried a very small quantity of traffic. 

The greatest quantity of exports diiriug tho month was from 
Calcutta, 8,82,714 mauuds. Next to Calcutta among the districts come 
Myrnonsingh (3,62,072 maunds), Pubna (3,4H,707 maunds), Dac<'a 
(.3,35,167 maunds), Bockergungo (3,13,480 maunds), Jossoro (.3,02,230 
maunds), Hooghly with Howrah (2,83,624 maunds), and Itungporo 
(2,33,064 maunds) : these ore all Bengal districts. Tho three principal 
Behor districts ore Patna (1,99,478 mauuds), Mozuflorporo (l,9i,2.34 
maunds), and Sanm (1,93,694 maunds). The total of tlie exports from 
tho Bengal districts is 37,44,299 maunds, from Bohar 11,41,770 maunds, 
and the total of all the districts under the Ijioutcnaut-Governor in 
Bengal is 49,26,173 mannds, against 60,01,171 maunds in November. 
Assam has exported 2,39,167 maunds, against a total of 1,80, >104 maunds 
in November, the North-Woetom Provinces 4,01,700 mauuds against 
3,34,924, and Oudh 1,75,861 maunds against 1,14,541. 

The importations into Calcutta were 20,02,869 maunds, against 
18,58,161 maunds in November; into Patna 6, 82,.300 maunds ; into 
Pubna 3,40,787 maunds ; into Dacca 3,40,787 maunds ; into Furroedporo 
2,79,334 maunds, and into Sarun 2,35,396 maunds. Tho total imports 
into tho Bepgal districts amount to 44,00,356 maunds, against 
45,62,297 maunds in November; into Bohar to 11,11,200 maunds, 
against 8,39,002 maunds; and the total of all the districts under the 
laeutenant-Qovernor of Bengal is 56,51,000 mauuds, against 54,60,542 
maunds. Tho imports into the Assam districts liavo boon 1,08,<81 
maunds, into the North-Western Pro viuoes 87,039 maunds, and iuto 

Oudh 1,661 maun<^. 

Jute.— J ute still retains its pre-eminence as being the most 
important article of river traffic. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that a considerable quantity of jute is unavoidably registered twiee 
over in consequence of its ha^ng been transhipped at such places as 
NaraingungS and Serajgunge. 

The total quantities of jute hitherto registered have been as 
follow : — * 

Mils. 


In Septombep 
October 
„ Noreinber 
M Dodember 


15,11,194 

10,81,430 

12.72,000 

11,14,844 


The three centres of jnto trade in Bengal are Naraingungo, Soraj- 
gunge, and Goalundo. From Naraingungo and Sornjgungo jute is 
transhipped and consigned mostly to Calcutta, but also to Goalundo. 
From Goalundo the jute comes by the Eastern Bengal Railway to 
Calcutta. Jute is also collected at the railway station at Kooshtoa, but 
in less quantities than at Goalundo. 

The registered importations of jute into Sorajghngo amounted in 
December to 2,86,777 maunds, wrinst 2,47,872 maunds in Noirombor ; 
the registered exportations to 1,^,849 maunds, against 1,39,453 nlaunds 
in November. Of this supply of jute, 1,47,823 maunds were received 
from Rungpore, 42,661^ maunds from Myrnensingh, 17,030 maunds 
from Qoalpsrah. 16,120 manneU from Coooh Behar, 16^796 maunds 
from Bogra, 6,291 maunds from Julpigoroe, 900 maun* from Putoa, 
155 maimdB hom Dinagepore, and 160 maunds from Kamroop. Tho 


principal marts that exported jute into Serajgunge, with tho quantities 
of jute exported, are specified below: — 

Exporting Mart*. 


Kungporo 



Mils. 



"Noaibat 

UukMiihHt ... 

. 19,^80 
. 4, 1.3.3 

Rungpare— (C</.) 

1 

.Jiiintpore ... 

. £4,901 



('hilm.ui ... 

7,923 



MitdurgiiBKO 

.NBgos^hori... 

. 0.273 

. l.GtMl 

Bogra 


Ni)onkh-»a ... 

. 7,4.31 



Btgouab 

1.516 


1 

Uuiii eguttp* 

BbtiiRtigainoivo 

. 

. 4.180 

Julpigoreo 

1 

Doiirgapore 

. 2,34.3 


( 

^ Kuiiuu janre 

. 11,202 

Coocli Debar ... 


Tuiiiboolporo 

H.SHJ 

/ 

(vlioramuni .. 

. 24,420 



Arnlii 

. £,3H(J 



Sakiitft 

1,494 



KaliKUiigo .. 

. 0.157 



M()bunt;im‘.;e 

1,511 

Myrninvingb ... 


NaWHbj(iiiii;n 

. 2.297 


Knliinulpuro 

. 1,3.11 



CfobunlboiU'O 

. 1 .ortrt 



iduilabuUco 

. 1 ,5(X) 



Kakina 

. 1 ,5H.3 

• 



Mowt'fcliur 
Motliu npnrii 
Nakhiid 
^Sanatola 
i nniira 
.Iitlpigorro 
Holnnuni'oro 
(’(;och IJchttr 

('Uitrerh.«t ... 

|)oin»»knrf«... 

Ifriljurt'e 

Huxoegtingc 

Chtuktsrrlair 

Ilcw.iitguiige 

,I<4mal|'or« ... 

Kiillythur ... 

.‘^iiigora 

Sii))ui nakhally 


Mda. 

1,30S 

2,717 

2,H84 

1,2V)9 

2,984 

1,168 

7.782 

2,298 

4.U6 

4,082 
1,IH8 
2,623 
2,375 
1 ,330 
2,276 
1,191 
3,43.^ 
1,918 
2,H35 
1,814 
£ 8,278 
3,278 


month's number that tlu're are numerous lessor marts that each add 
their quota to make up tho grand total ot Serajgunge jute. 

The total quantity of jute imported into Goalundo during the 
month amounts to mJiuiids, against l,G7,75l maunds in 

Novemher. Of this 8up])ly maunds were derived from Pubna, 

87,795 maunds from Myinonsingli, 2t),021 mauuds from Rungpore, 
19,3G9 mannds from Rajshahyo, 11,9G4 maunds from Bogra, 4,807 
maunds from Dinagepore, 2,925 maunds from Dacca, 1,8G7 maunds 
from Jiilpigoreo, (>09 maunds from Kiireodpore, d25 maunds from 
Goalpara, and 181 nuiunds from Coooh Bohar. 

The imports of jute into Naraingungo amount during December 
to 9G,100 maunds, against 1,05,991 maunds in November; tho exports 
amount to 50, 004 maunds, against 9G,G77. Tho imports are derived 
from Myrnensingh (84,798 maunds), from Tipporah (9,080 maunds), 
from Dacca (7,441 mainnls), from Sylliet (8,8()8 mauuds), and Gooch 
Behar (800 maunds). Another important mart in the Dacca district 
is Modungunge, practically speaking a suburb of Naraingungo, which 
received 1,810 maunds from tho Dacca district, 5,500 maunds from 
Mynieiisingli, 487 maunds from Sylhet, 1,078 maunds^ from Tipperah, 
and 15 maunds from Backergnnge, or altogether 9,485 maunds. J he 
total of the two marts of Naraingungo and Modungunge is 1,05,585 
maunds, against 1 ,19,448 maunds in November. Tho principal marts 
that supplied Naraingimge and Modungunge are as follow 

Sjeporting Mart$. 


MyraoBEinKb 


■'Sumbboogunge 

Mda 

„ 4 .376 

Myara 

. 3,4H7 

(/hftviing ... 

. 2,650 

Aialiab 

. 2,210 

Sheebgiingc 

. 3,0«H 

Kolittdy 

. 7.085 

Dalton lla/.ar 

. 7.237 

Sherepore ... 

. 1,336 

^Atia 

.. 2,620 


Myrnensiiigli— (C8.) 


r Blioyrnb 
I Kurro - ingange 
^ BogUllibiireO ... 
j Tyarpore . ... 
t.N»»Rirftlm(l 

r Biikmbaj 
. < Soniil 


mn. 

5,4S9 

23,043 

6.277 

3,760 

1,739 


760 

Tipporah Somil 750 

t Kmin’luuulorpore 4’15 

^ .-mtli about half its exports of jute 

direct to Calcutta. Of tho total Serajgunge (exports, amounting to 
],8(h549 maunds, as rnueli as G2,000 maunds was sent to Goalundo 
for despatch by rail, and G,028 maunds was sent to Jvooshtea for des- 
patch by rail. On the other hand, it would seem that the Naraingungo 
produce preferred following the water route to Laleutta all the way. 
The Myrnensingh jute received at Goalundo eomes thcro rid the 
Jamoonah for tho most part. It is worthy of note tliat a coiisiderahlo 
quantity of Rungpore jute now finds its way to Goalundo without the 

iutervention of the Serajgunge traders. ^ o- < 1 1 

The total importation of jute into Calcutta amounts to 
. 1 . rni.,. which this supply is derived are as 


maunds. Tho districts 
follow 

P/ac« of Ejfpori. 


Hurd wan 

Cutntih 

Hooghly 

24PorguDnahB 

Nuddea 

KUbengunge 
JanipoTA ... 
8ookiAgur ... 
Kooshtea ... 
Jessore 

Solekoopa ... 
Moorshedabad 
Moorsbedibad 
Dinagepore 
8he«bgiing« 
Didligeport 


850 


m 

1,700 

1,298 

1,000 

1,888 

8,689 

1,187 

40 


Import into 
('a f cut la. 

Mds. 

860 

276 

105 

6,667 


7,000 

4,273 

S,6G6 
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Plate of Export. 


Import into 
Calcutta, 


Npznmporo ... 

... I.7-'-n 

DliApAiiee 

1,006 

PwiIgMllU 

. T.-IIH 

DotebAriA 

1,161 

.^Htbuiia 

. 1,1 n6 

Itujtopora 

1,351 

UliRpnrub 

Pullllll 

... iri.iH/ 

... 2,13 IH 


1,0.%387 

Oouri 

... 8.672*’ 

Balnbo 

i.m 

Sabar 

. lO.tM'lO 

A luiriiiiulh'io 

1,400 

Ma.iiokgimgfl 

.. l.UWl 

Kniigunge 

18.160 

Modunguiigu 

20,<iOi 

Lukpura 

14,162 

a 

"‘a 



26,379 


MnUlttli ... ... ... ... ••• 

Ku^tIihIi IJttzar ... 77o aa ona 

Uojsiml.yo ... ... ... ... H308 

Jtoori'odaho ...11,125 

I'rosjulpoie ... 10,162 

( liiintlooriti ... 

Kun^'poro ... ... ••• 1 o|1J0 

.SiOiiderKungo ... .*1,022 

Mpf'r^ungo ... W.Dll 

Hogra'"!r 6,900 

• Hiugnnge 1,010 

MourcUur 2,yb4 

.Pubim ... ... ... ... _ • • 1.28.339 

fienygunge .. 71, ^HK) 

Hera 0,7o5 

J)a8iiika 2,6(iO 

Ilu^iichi'a .. .*1,026 

NakHlm 1,050 

Pacoa ... 

Dacca i,102 

Jafirgiingo ... 1,175 

NiirKiiifcunao ... 64.0()<) 

Moftmtlicrgunge ... 1,256 

Fum’djioro 

Madariporo ...12,818 

Sliiijutpore ... 1,08^ 

Mouliookhully ... 1,276 

.loynUKS”*' 

Backorgiiage ... ... ... ••• 

Angaria 1|127 

Dandhunipurali ... 976 

llurriflal 400 

Mviucnsingh ... ... ... ••• 1»13.1C7 

Bndraba* 10,617 Slianmarah 1,32S Mogara 2,000 

Ilancegunge ... 6,728 Kedarpura ... ... 2, .'126 I'orabnrco 2,96.3 

Foolbari 8,(.96 Konliiguiigo I.O.'IO ShamgunffO H,726 

HoMRuiiipore ... 1,008 Lnkbipon* l./Oo Slualk.itah 3.U»5 

Dharkiitah ... 1,4.'16 Jmiibhongungo ... 4,(»U() Soning 2,920 

Hcomultilah ... 913 Kagmaree 4,40.5 Kotungnnga 3,217 

liukhigunge ... 2,C25 Nagorcpore ... ... 2,083 Haluidoorpure ... 2,249 

MutakhaU ... 8,230 Ilailga 1,520 

Tipprrah ... ... ... ... 

Wottkholly ... ... ... ... .. 

Cioftlpara ... ... ... ... ... 

Sylhot ... ... ... ... 730 

lilmgulporo ... ... ... ... 

IMimenn ... ... ... ... ... 6,0*19 

Ucuarcs ... ... ... ... ... ^00 

Tlio exports of jute from Mjmensingh far oxooed those from any 
other district. The total for Docombor is. 2,85,484 maiinds, in 
November it ^vas 2,98,541 maunds. Pubna and Dacca are jute depots. 
As .a jute-prod ucing district Hungpore comes next to .Mjmonsiugh, 
■with 1,90,779 maunds. Then comes iiajshahyo with (30,545 maunds. 

Salt.— T ho total of salt amounted during the moiitli to 5,30,990 
maunds, against 5,1) 1,420 maunds in November and 4,85,517 maunds 
in October. (Jf the Dccomhor supply, 3,30,800 maunds were sent from 
Calcutta ; 44,952 maunds from Tatna ; 30,350 maunds from Pubna ; 
33,070 maunds from ITooghly with IlowraJi ; 23,978 maunds from 
24-Perguhnahs; 17,713 maunds from Dacca; and 10,289 maunds from 

oi,rkv\1iAa anlf nrAVA nrirlAltr /1i ul I'lLiif A/^1 

principal 
(33,441 n 

maunds). Of up-country districte, MozulTerpore received 30,800 maunds, 
Sarun 29,311 maunds, and Gonickpore 13,253 maunds. The salt sent 
iip-country is mostly exported from Calcutta by rail. 

llicE.— The total of the rice traifio during the month is 8,55,818 
maunds, against 4,83,725 maunds iii November, 5,99,952 maunds in 
(Jotober, and 15,44,019 maunds in September. 

The registering station at which tho greatest quantity of (ralljc in 
rice has boon registered is Khoolna, where 2,13,5)J3 maunds wore 
registered. At Durowlce 1,19,033 maunds were registered, ut Ut>alundo 
1,00,047 maunds, at Damunghattn, on tho Calcutta Canals, 80,459 
maunds, at tlio Ilidgolloo Canals 3(1,402 maunds, at Bboyrob Bazar 
30,230 mauiuls, at Sahobgiinge 29,200 maunds, at (3iittagung 
29,034 maunds, and at Patna 23,030 maunds. 

• The rice registered at Durowlce shows tlio Behar import trade, 
derived ehielly from the North-Western Provinces and Cudh. That 
registered at Khoolna, Goalundo, tho Calcutta Canals, and Bhoyrab, 
Bazar, is the produce of the easteni districts of Bengal, and therefor© 
belongs to tho Calcutta or Bengal rico trade. 

The qiiantity registered at Sahebgungo shows the exports made 
from tho Northern Bengal and destined for Bohar and the North- 
Weatem Provinces. 

Tho Chittagong export rice trade is two-fold, namely, that which 
is sent into Bengal and that which is sent beyond Bengal by soa. , 

The grand total of rice imported into Behar amounts to 1,40,G01 
maunds, ogainat 1,20,000 maunas in November. The principal exporting 



marts in Oudh and the North-Western Provinces, and the principal 
marts in Behar that received the up-oountry produce, are os follow 

Euportinp marts /h>m the V.: Prtminc— und Oudk, 


Dneknow 
(ioudii 
Kyxabod ... 

llarRich ... 
BumU 

Uoruckpore 


Patna 

Sarun 


... Plnilpora ... 
... N owabgiuigt 
... DheroaMrar... 

f Byrniiigliat 
"* { Kairroa 

{ Lillgutige ... 
Ooska ... 
Mehawal ... 
Burhrj 


Mds 
1,116 
9,687 
2,266 
1,240 
1,071 
1,216 
7.416 
1,675 
• H8,255 


Ooruckpof ^ Od.) 

Aaimghur 

Jaanpore 


( Patna 

■ I Barb 

( Itcvilgunge 

■ ( Sn8«ur»m 


Impnrtiuff Marti in Eehar, 
Mdfl 


18,036 

1,>‘85 

34.201 

8,326 


Sarnn— 
Moxufferpora 
Dai bhuuga 


‘Oopalpore 
|•Dhono• ... 
li«)odrapor4 
GorCiokpore 

l&T 

' Bilbtrt ... 
Kootnbgonge 
Jauapore 


( Mobanikpori 
adpora 


Md^ 

16.345 


’ i Mahomi . 
Unjaapore 
Baaitpord 


6.098 

0,460 

1.710 

1,610 

4,166 

1,040 

2,177 

Mds. 

2,670 

2,180 

8,390 

6,380 


The Ohozipore marts that imported rice from the North-Western 

Provinces are registered as follow 

Mouiar 11,163 

Lohar Chupra 8,850 

and 4,920 maunds wore sent to Benares. 

The internal trade of Behar may be sot down at 23,774 maunds, 
of which Patna has contributed 15,065 maunds, namely, 2,371 maunds 
to llaioopore, 9,575 maunds to Lallgunge, and 1,210 maunds to 
Bowaghat, all in Mozufforpore. The exportation from Sarun amounts 
to 6,940 maunds, of which JRevilgungo exported 4,099 maunds, des- 
tined for Lallgunge (3,269 maunds) and Hajeepore (816 maunds). 
Patna, on tho other hand, rocoivod a small supply Qutbnee in 

Sarun (1,290 maunds) and from Monghyr (400 luauncfc). 

The total of the rice exported from Northern Bengal into Behar 
and tho Upper Provinces and registered at Sahebgunge is 29,206 
maunds, against 33,693 maunds in November. The principal exporting 
and importing marts ore given below : — 

Exporting Marti* 

Mds. 


Maldah 


VlTyatporo ... 
\ Mftldah ... 
*lMuchia 
LHuhanpord ... 


6,336 

2,043 

2,130 

3,860 


DiBftgepora 

Moonhedabad 


( Knlkanuurtt 
... { Raigongfl 
CNeetnore ... 
... Dhulion ... 


Importing Marti, 
Mds 


Mils. 

6,686 

2>273 

1.165 

2,604 


Diirbbungt 
Saruu ... 


BAiRpora .. 
Ravilgange 


Mdf. 

2,068 

1,937 


Sonthal Porgs. ... Sabebgimge ... 

Ohaztpore ... Ilalia Uhaai|>ora ... 7,8nl 

Patua ... Patua ... ... 1,C18 

The Calcutta or Bengal traffic in rice may be set down at 6,82,734 
maunds, more than half of which, as will be seen from the following 
statement, is destined for Calcutta and its suburbs : — 

Exporting Marti, 

Mds. ' 


Dinagepore 


Bogra 


Maldab 


Bnjshiihye 


rtuiigporo 


Pubna 


Furoodi»oro 


Back«fgQSg9 


fSiTAgunga ... 
Koomargunga 
Fukeergnngo 
Hrambopore 
Chandgunge 
Soomjhea ... 
Fat i ram ... 

I Kalligabge.., 
^Bogra 
, Hillee 
J Doopchan cilia 
] Hnnatolla ... 

^ Sheroporo ... 
IChunderconah 
Nawabgtinga 
f Rallygunge... 

‘ Kauaporn ... 

Booroedobo.., 

^ Nongungo ... 
iNobogram ... 
... Kallygongo 
fHcralgundb... 

1 Oulaporalk ... 

I Chatmobqr... 
Nnkalia ... 
Berab 

Kaoheakatah 
Jibangurah .. 

I 'lloalundo ... 
KurrettUpore 
***' Gopalgungt 
I LUbagur ... 
fJhalakatj ... 
Buriisal ... 
Nalobitty ... 
Sababgunga 
Kalligunge... 
Jtliabaite ... 
Bandhooipara 
Sbahabaxporo 
jRajartait ... 
BhaUa* ... 
CowooUy ... 
Baokergnngv 
Bhandaria ... 
Parerhal ... 
Joypore 
Kalsco 
^a 

Byanogor .. 
l,NayaittUttM 


1,180 

4,060 

4,100 

2.361 
1,620 
6,^'26 

3.800 
2,960 
2,3'18 
7,2i»0 
1,425 
1,016 
1,150 
1,086 

882 
2,077 
1,987 
1,000 
2k, 190 
2,537 
1,608 
«,Ol7 
2,835 
2,244 
1,207 

2.362 
1,436 
1,072 
2,788 
1,000 
1,7 k) 

. 3,050 
8,286 
28,083 
J?,64') 
43,698 
6.176 
4,670 
8,785 
6,560 
1A86 
8,619 

2.800 

44,458 

8.160 

6.496 

7.700 

S,665 

8.186 

1,726 

16,065 


Backsrgtingo— 

{Continnod), 


Noakholly 


Dacca 


Jassora ... 

• 

Nuddea ... 
Moortbedibad 

24«Pargaunaha 

Bordwan... 

Mkmafori 

Mjmaaslfifb 

Tipk«»k 


"Alurogtingt 
Ranaerlut ... 
Betakae ... 
Kooboori ... 
Cbarmodea... 
Dadpora ... 
Colsakataa ... 
Nyekatty ... 
Uariaehanga 
... 

Andaria ... 
,Ataapore ... 
fMoakbollj ... 
Hattiah ... 

1 Hbowaniguiiga 
'‘Naratugunga 
Modoiipora ... 
Boydar Boaar 
Dacca 

Augaria ... 
Ooiakopa ... 
Baboorgunga , 
^Gowreapora 
Chitalmaraa 
Tabshur ... 
Tallasahur ... 
Tona 

Doriwalla ... 
Sharolia ... 
tKacbooab ... 

.. I'oumeroolly 
^Dbnllao 
J Jungypore ... 

'* J Noyangonga 
kMoorabed^id 

.. jSSSElT :;: 

C UbaDgor ... 
fCulna 
1 Nadaiifliat... 

'■* J PewAogaoga 
(.Cutwa 

«.. ChuAdacniBM 

J Bnaifunga ... 

*** < Bboyrob .«« 
rOownpora ..., 

iSaiSK... 

^Uoogaiahiig 


m* 

1,4)5 

1 , S 50 

1,676 

1,219 

2,275 

1 ,( K )6 

2,200 

1 A 63 

1,176 

1,000 

1,026 

1,000 

8.20O 

2,175 

1,080 

0,960 

2,187 

1,854 

1,216 

8.110 

l,65n 

4.976 
8,386 
6,930 
1,160 
l,0h6 
1,8(12 
1,100 
1,325 
1,150 
2,093 
2,822 

12,240 

9,380 

9,609 

1,105 

1.976 
1,060 

4.666 
9,089 
1,460 
4,142 
1,429 

40,847 
1,128 
9, ''91 
17,462 

6.667 
1,928 
1,266 
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part of th(?m ia n^ally ti ddo within tho proviiif'oitbflf ; thft romoindtT, and 
pfijjociall V all tlio wiioat, to Calcutta, ^riioro is liardlj any rog^fltored 
export (if food'^^oviiiiH I'niiii jlcliar for tlio N(jrt}i-W«Htcrii Provinoon. 

It is in.NliMiclivo lo nolo hy c()inj»aiisoii tho railway rotunia of 
tlio ill foud-^'-niiiia. Tho fwllowing; Htatomout of the tratlio in 

heccnibcr has liocn funii.Nlied hy tlo’ courtesy of iholtailway anthoritios. 


KnilMu.v St4ituni. 


Mnkftnu'h . . 

Ilurh 

riilwit . . 

i'Rdiii City 
I'atHaOliut 
)lnnkijtoio 

Iklitu 

Total 


I.MPoKTH. 


EXPOKfH. 


From Nortli- 

Wi‘.'*ii«i II 
J'|()\1IK‘I‘M 

From 

BrllKill. 

Totu). 

Into 

Wf'iK 1 11 

1*1 to nice 

Into 

IkiiKul. 

Total. 

MiD. 

Mils. 

M.I.S 

.M(N. 

MiIh 

Mils. 


(ini 

imi ' 

.. 

l*,(M»S 

2.ih»8 


9iJ 

7n'» 1 



I’JS 

f2 


I'J 1 

li 

3 

16 

M.l 


k:j i 


1(51 

Irtl 

fiOl 

T'Ti 

l.jnj* 1 

' :irt 

H5I 

H'.I0 


.VJl 

r,i i ! 

yj»7 

9.7 lA 

I(».1J2 


\i:, 

1 ..•) ! 

... 



‘ 7‘:k” 

l.nsi 

2.7ia 

ua 

l,r,4i 

l.lUiH 


t 

1 

1 

119 

119 

L»4» ^ 

4,:iu:i 

1 

7:iH 1 

11. un 

i.M.tn 


Thi» RtateinoTit tihowa an iiuTouso of cxjiorta over importa ; hut 
Iho quanlitioa uro ho pinall as not peroeptihly to atfoot tho trade oiio 
way or anothor. Tho railway roturnH do not spticify tho naturo of the 
food-grain caniod. Tlni rotmiis of grain carried by the Tirhoot »State 
Railway have also been fiirnifllied to (.lovoniincnt. Those returns show 
that during tho month of Doeembor 3,000 niaiinda of rice and 1,700 
maunda of pulsoa wore conveyed from Bazitporo into tho interior of 
tho hnrbhunga district. 

During the month nearly 32,000 maunda of food-grains wore 
imported from Nepal into Debar, and 10,700 maunds wore exportc'd 
from Ik'har into Nopal. The details will be fouud among the returns 
of intorprovincial tralfic published on another page of this issue. 

Fuki. and Fiuknvood. — T ho total of fuel and firewood is 3,33,375 
maunds, ogainat 1,08,708 maunda in November. This supply almost 
all oomoa from tho Hoondorbuns of Jossoro and to a loss extent from tho 
24-r('rgunnaha, and is imported into Calcutta and the JSuburbs and to 
Howrah. A quantity of fuel and fircv;ood is registered as finding its 
way from iho south of Jossoro for consumption in the north of tho 
dibirioi. Tho importation into I’atua is also very large, amounting to 
about a lakh of rnauuds, mostly drawn from MozufForporo, 

Coal and Coke. — T ho tratlio registered is 1,88,G79 maunds, against* 
1,29,(>51 maunda in November. It is almost entirely an export from 
tho town of Howrah. There is a registered dostination of 5ti,l28 maunda 
for tlio 21-rorguuuah8, 38,342 maunds to Nuddoa, and 35,300 maunds 
to liackorguiigo. Tlio remainder ia distributed in small quantities 
among many districts. 

OiL-sKKDs. — The aggregate quantity of oil-seeds registered is 
5,73,78(h wliicli is slightly in oxccsh of the total, 5,59,728 maunds, regis- 
tered in November. Linseed amounted to 3,20,320 maunds, and mustard- 
seed to 2,20,581. Tho former is derived almost entirely from Behar, the 
latter ia derived in more equal proportions from Bengal and from Bcluir. 

Linhkkd. — T he aggregate quantity of linseed registered ia 3,20,328 
maunda against 2,40,744 maunds in November. Of this amount tho 
Oudh and North-Western IVoviiiocs export amounts to 00,840 maunds, 
Tho Behar <'.\]Jovt ainouriLs to 2,28,583 maunda. Tho Bengal export 
amounis to only 28,785 maunds. From Cuttack 1,200 maunds were 
exported, and from Sylhet !)20 maunds. 

Tho iiiiportaliona wero chieily into Calcutta (1,95,129 maunds), 
and Patna (85,71)2). 

Tho principal exporting and imiiorting marts ore specified as 
follow : — 

Trincipat Erportitiff yfartt. 


liiira cli 
(JoihIa 
h > mliiiil 
Lucknow . 

(J. nickpoTO 

0hrt7,i|)4^re 

JUiitnporfl 

Aliahubiid 

eiiumpsrua 

Siiiuu 


J*atUA 


MomfTcrport 



Qiiaiitily, 



Quantity 


.Villi. 



Mds. 

Kccli lUH'jirtt 

i.aiiv 


f boKlira 

81.0> 8 


l(>.;i(H) 

Duibhunga 

1 Soinnsiporc 

2, .820 

]>)l> lU iWll 

6.(»o 

. ^ Kuiiiidwl 

8.312 

TnkimiivoQ 


Diirhiiuuga 

11,490 

( (iorm kporo 

n.inv 


[^Scotnmaibeo 

1,074 

^)nl,;.| 

!(»,' ;io 


f Mnugbyr .. 

2,018 

(.Doymlporo 

o,:vja 

Monghyr 

. i Khtigiinnih 

7,124 

(.ibu/.ipol'O 

1.C77 

/ ' 

(.SurtggurrtHh 

4/'93 

Mniupuro 

I’nyun 

O.tluO 

3, SOI) 

Ph.^galpore 

4 Baiia Sahebgunge 
' ) Moorligutige 

8,098 

Siisjm 

4.094 

Punicuh 

. ( UHnaegunge 
( .N()wubi:unge . . 

1,387 

Barlioi'ii 

4,.’t9J 

1,608 

(titvindnungo 

ikvilguiige 

8,706 

Moorabodabad 

( Moorshodnbud . . 
"(DhuliHU ... 

2,275 

1,003 

.'*imro*ih .. 


Maldub ... 

Nowabguiige 

1,010 

Pitliitt 

19..M2 


t I'ubnn 

1,797 

Ibivb 

1,341 

Pubua ... 

. < Dbapari 

],905 

. ,\)< kitineb 

1.120 


i Fakura 

2,142 

l^a'lgnitgo 

, 1,702 

Nuddea ... 

5 Sflutipore 
( llauskkully 

1,285 

llaji'i'poro 

, 7 504 

•4,120 

Ciniuliik 8ahob« 


C'ttUack 

CuUaJi 

1,200 

1 ituiivro 

8.424 



.Moxufilip >rf 

2,194 





Ptin^ipal Importing Martt. 


('AlfllliU .. 

Hn UQ 

PntitA 

SjBtiiiil PergliK. 


Cft'cultn 

Ptttna .. 
bttUit^uuga 


Qaintitr. 

Mdn. 

18/ 86 
82,772 
i,803 


NnddM ... 
n.iInMOra .. 
HuO^biy ... 


Q'ljntilr. 

„ . . 

Koo«tit«»Jiii ... u.Rho 

ChHndlwlly ... 

Ubuddeesur 2 , 7 ii 7 


It will bo seen that Ilevilgunge is tho largest mart for the export 
of oil seefls, Cf the 80,000 maunda registered in Dooember, about iialf 
were registered for Calcutta and the other half went to l\tna. The 
iinportationa into Revilguiige are eomparatively small, about 18,000 
maunds. diirived fj-om tho Vpper Provinoos. Patna is the greatest 
inofiDsil eentro of the import trade ; besides the 40,000 maunds'roceivej 
from Ilevilgunge, it absorbed the Chunipanm exports, tho greater half 
of tlu‘ I'.xjmrts from the Hajeepcjro sub-division, which are considerable 
and a small portion of tiie produce of the North-Western ProvincoB! 
Tho Patna imports are mostly consigned to Calcutta by roil ; only 18,000 
maunds wero consigned by boat from Patna to Calcutta The district 
of Diirbhiinga and all the distrids of tho Bhagulpore Division 
export direct to Caleuita. The Sahobgimge imiiorts are received from 
neighbouring marts north of Ganges, and'aro removed at Sahebgungo 
to Iho railway. Tlio Bengal districts all send direct to Calcutta. The 
Kooshteali imports aro derived from small marts in Pubna for t^eoon- 
signmeni to OaJoutta by tho Eastoni Bengal Railway. In brief, 
Calcutta is the centre to which all the rice seed tralfic in Bengal is 
finally destined. 

Mustard-Skkd — There is a considorable decrease, on the other 
hand, in the mustard-sood tratfic, from maum^,.3^2,743 to 2,26,581. 
The total exports from tho North-Western Provmc^Vnd Oudh amount 
to 5,902 maunds, and aro illustrated by the following statement, which 
show tlio principal places of export and tho places of destinauon : — 

Erportinp llart§, 
bids. I 

Rillatra 8'» Oornkhprtrft 

.... I FyTtiibHd 

Importing Marti. 

03.> 

616 
7J1 
30 


A/.ini|fliur 

(ilmupuro 


Caloutta 

Nu(lilt<.i ... . .. 

M< ornbediibiid 
IMnaKt'pyre ,. 
ratim ... Patna 




Saiiin .. 
Purneah 
A/imKhiir 
Uiiaatpuie 


Ewrlipj 
r%aii ... 

Revilgunge 


Md«. 

3,1)0 

],836 


1,M0 

390 

6U 

680 


Tho Bohar traffic is larger, amounting to 106,850 maunds, and the 
half of this goes to Calcutta. Tho principal producing tracts are the 
Durbliunga district and tho districts' of tne Bhagulpore division. 
28,000 maunds scut to Sahobgungo for rail transport aro derived from 
Purneah and Bliagulpore. The subjoined statement -illustrates the 
Bohar trade for the mouth. 


Patnn 

Moautfarpore 

Saniu 

ChuiDpurun 

Bhagulpore 

Durbhuuga 


... Patna ... 

... Ilajipore 
... Bevilgunge ... 

J MnoraHgiinge 
Baiia Slmhttbi^UDge , 
Pmtnpgiiiige ... 

i Durbbiiiiga 
UuSbcrah 


JSjrporting Marti* 
Mdi. 


1,276 

1,281 

2,892 

1.046 

10.009 

13,140 

2,626 

3.876 

6,832 


Monghyr 


Parneab 


Kbagurmh .. 
rarihnr 

Snmjgorrah ... 
Riine^gniige ... 
Nawabgunga ... 
Ka.aaoTu ... 
Bhawaiiipora ... 
l)uioark«(‘ti ... 
Dulalgutigda ... 
Kkuianift 


Md9. 

6,m 

1,660 

620 

3,909 

4,931 

4.e.^6 

6,776 

4,726 

1,380 

1,610 


'6,662 

200 

6.797 

28,436 


Importing Marti. 

Bnrdwan ... Cuba 2,064 Moorahedabad Jiagungd 

Ht>ng)iiy BliuddreHur ... 6,316 Maldah ... /lyatporo 

Calcutta 63,^61 Patna ... Patna * 

Nuddra 45U Bonthal Perghe. Sabebgango 

Tlio Bengal trade, amounting to an export of 92, 7K maunds, has 
been similarly abstraoted and put into a tabular form. The export from 
Assqm, amounting to 20,655 maunds, has been added to this statement. 
It will be seen that the greater port of this trade also finds its way to 
Calcutta. The Sahebgunge imports are from Maldah, mostly from 
H votporo. Sernjgunge is a great centre of the trade, and Goalundo also 
collects a share of the mustard seed, principally Assam produce, sent 
down tho Jamoona, The Mymensingh export^ go principally to Dacca 
and Backorgungc. 


Ilongldy 
2LPtrgann»bs 
Cakuttu 
MonrRhodabad 
Maldah 
liuugpora 
Pubnt .. 

Dacca.. 

Backer guoge ... 


Mxjooriing Marti, 
Bhuddeaiiur 


(Calcutta... 

C Saburba of Calcutta 


\ Hyatp(t^e 
LMaldnh 


( Sberalgunga 
IBera 
Naraingunge 
Nulcbilli . . 
niokshigungo 
I Kalliguuge .. 
Myrnensingh ...4 Kt«higuuge 
Dutta Baiar 
iTorabaH ... 
Goalparah ... Voalparah ... 

Kaiurup ... Oowbitty ... 


Mds. 

.1,447 

1,826 

8,373 

1,623 

1,014 

4,860 

2,103 

2.148 

18,860 

8,748 

1,800 

2,184 

8,087 

1,536 

^,m 

1,810 

2,700 

18,245 

8,2tfl 


Importing Marti. Md<. 

Calcutta ... ... SS.CjO 

Suburbs of Cab 

outta ... • ... 8,012 

Nuddoa ... Kooshtoa 1,6)2 

JesHore ... Biuodport 8.392 

Sonthal Pergbs* Htbabgungt ... 6 , 0 JO 

Moorshedahad .. Moursbedpbad ... 

Pubua fiendgunga ... 10,360 

rNaraingiingft ... 7,464 

Dacca ... ...^ ModcoiaDgc ... L9^" 

\Tikl 

Puroedporc ... Uoalnndo ... ... 8,)00 

Backcrgttuge ... Nalehitty 2,7t>’ 

Ifynensingh ... Bbeyrub > 8,o7U 

CbiUtgODg ... ... 1|0^ 
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Sugar.— Refined sugar is principally an export from % North- 
Western Provinces. The total traflSo registered in the month is 42,031 
maunds. The principal exporting marts are Burhej iu Goruokpore 
(7,352 maunds), Balia Qhazipore (3,161 maunds), Boshra (1,870 
maunds), and Moniar (.1,467 maunds), all in Qhazipore, and Billetra 
in Azimghur (4,315 maunds). Eevilgunge also exported 1,086 maunds. 
The imports are principally into Patna (12,560 maunds). The Calcutta 
imports amount to 2,956 maunds, mostly received from Qhazipore and 
Patna. Rampore Hat imported 2,180 mamjds from Burhej Ramporo 
Beaideah oonBi|med 2,000 maunds to Serajgunge. Tko Jessore marts as 
usual supplied f^ulohitty (1,680 maunds) and Jhalokatty (1,001 maunds). 
Goalundo and Chandpore in Fureedpore sent a supply of 2,000 
maunds to> Manikgunge in Daoca. 

The total of sugar \mrefined is 1,32,557 maunds, against 1,33,130 
maunds in NovemW. The exportation from the North-Western 
Frovinoes amounts to 38,209 maunds. Moniar, in the district of Qhazipore, 
W contributed 1,069 maunds, and Balia Qhazipore 0,843 maunds, 
destined mostly for Patna (3,606 maunds), Bhagulpore (1,015 maunds), 
Jungypore (1,071 maunds), and Maldah (4,877 maunds). From 
Billetra, in Azimghur, the exports are 3,065 maunds, destined for Patna 

i 1,175 maunds), 13urbhunga (305 mnuuds), Monghyr (320 maunds), Und 
lhagulpore (1,000 maunds). From Burhoi , Kooiraporo, Qopalporo, and 
Goruckpore, in the district of Qoruckpore, tno exports are 10,020 maunds, 
4,260 maunds, 1,525 maunds, and 1,715 maunds, respectively, sent 
into Patna (11,560 maunds), Dhoolian (4,480 mauuds), Bliagulpore 
(2,250 maun^), an4 Lladdah (1,265 maunds.) The exports fromOoska 
(450 maunds), in Busti, were sent to Patna. Of the Bengal trade, 
amounting j to 89,261 maunds, the 24-Pergunnahs has supplied 
17,477 maunds, of which 11,913 mauuds wore destined for the Suburbs of 
Calcutta, 1,783 maunds for places within the district, and 2,403 maumls 
for Hooghly. The principal exporting marts in the 24-Pergunnah8 
are Kalaroa (10,690 maunds), Bodooria (1,041 maunds), Oouripore 
(1,726 maunds), and Ohandooria (1,075 mauuds). From Jeasoro the 
exports ore 29,551 maunds, tho principal exporting marts being 
Keshubpore (6,238 maunds), Basoondia (4,886 maunds), Kotehandporo 
(2,350 maunds), Khajooria (1.903 maunds), and Jeaaore (1,690 maundsi, 
destined chiefly for Jholokaty (3,727 maunds), (lolachipa (2,350 maunds), 
and Nalohitty (1,812 maunds), afll in Baokergunge; to Cliittagong 
(2,395 maunds), to Serajgunge (1,909 maunds), to Naraingungo (2,0()5 
maunds), and to Sulkea (1,125 maunds). Serajgunge exported 1,199 
maunds into Rungpore, Cooch Behar, and other parts of Northern 
Bengal. Fooltollim (1,600 maunds), Fureedpore (1,850 mauiula), and 
Bagulpore (1,017 maunds), all in tho Fureedpore district, exported to 
Dacca, Pubnn, R^shahyo, and Mvraensingh. Naraingungo exported 
2,300 maunds to Tipperah and Sylhet. 

Tobacco. — The total of tobacco river- traffic registered in Decem- 
ber amounts to only 60,861 mauuds. In November tho total was 
90,976 maunds, in October 1,11,782 maunds, and in September 
1,26,798 maunds. Tho tobacco trade is })robably more slack during 
December than it is in any other month in the year The returns for 
this month have, however, been analysed with great care, and it is worth 
while to pitblish the results, especially as in future months it will bo 
impossible to devote so much elaboration to tho subject. Eungpure 
and the Dooars, and a part of -Tirhoot^nd Purneah, are the principal 
tobacco-producing districts in Bengal ; but it is remarkable, considering 
the small qua|itities of the oonsighments, how widely s[>rend the export 
trade is from nearly all tho Bengal districts. It is true that tobacco 
18 not usually sown in Bengal fur trade and export ; but tobacco is 
universally grown for local consumption, and a small margin of surplus 
remains avauablefor export. No less than 31 of the districts of Bengal 
appear in tho returns as having helped to make up tho small total of 
the traffic regbtered in December. The detailed stateincut below, 
illustrating the local nature of the trade, shows also all the exporting 
and impomng marts 


Diulriet. 


Ftinripal ExporUng Murt§. 


Mart. 


QuRDttty. 


UUtrict. 


M»rt. Quantity. 


llurftwtn 
Mooglily .. 

n.t4.rw(sii. 

nalm 

Calcutta 

Kuddea 

Jewore 


Moonhedabad 


Cohia 

i Hoofhly ... 
BbnddrMior 
GolkM ... 
Bajjarkhtl ... 
NawabgaDga 
CAientU 
(Santipora ... 
tffikagdili ... 

1 8an*« Baiar 
1 Kball&port 
iMagoorah ... 
iKafbabpori 
rDbuliu ... 

} Jongiport ... 
jjatfwift ... 
iMaptib^bwl 


Mds. 

sou 

866 

896 

790 

901 

SO 

860 

4 

980 

6'i 

108 

180 

4<K) 

£91 

09 

86 

96 


Maldah 

Hajibahyt 


Rungport 


Pubna 


. Maldah ... 
K|mpore ... 
pioorgap* ro 
I Ghoramara 
.< Hhofmari ... 
I KaKdnho ... 
iKHlai^chi ... 
fBeraiganfa... 
iBiorah ... 


Jolpigorca 


Cooch Bcbar 


Banani 


'Cnoeh Behar 
Mitahh iDga 
Bheebport ... 
Sbeelroori ... 
.Cbilkba ... 


Mda. 

26 

S 

l.OfS' 

2,418 

2,n26 
1,94 1 
3,610 
4.164 
1,770 

2,009 

630 

691 

1,747 

426 

760 


Diatrict. 


Mart. 


PriH 0 ipal Sa^orling Marti. 


Quantity. 


Diatrict. 


Mart. Quaiit.ty. 


Dacca ... 

Piiiredpor* 
Backerguiige . 

Myoienaingh . 

Bylkot 

Chittagong .. 


Naraingung* 

1 Manickgunge 
J Moduiiguiiga ... 
bSouitkai.da .. 
Oottlutido ... 
Nulclnttoe 

i Badrabaj 

Nusaiiabad 
Kagmorro ... 

.. Ajniiiii 

C Auti Mahoinnra 

J Oh..t 

' J BukKiIiitt 

(.Sudder Ohat 


Mda. 

6,168 

824 

178 

lie 

10 

80<J 

70 

26 

178 

80 

116 

415 

HI 


Patna ... Patna 

i llMzitpore ... 
Sninaatipure 
Koahiah ... 

rCiirngolRh ... 
Purneah ... j Doolulgunge 

t Churuckparah 
Ghaaiporo Moniar 


Md«. 

2,809 

1,400 

641 

1,149 

116 

940 

7 

S 

1,974 * 
1,673 
£36 
b9 


Btirdwan 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 


Till, 24 Porghs, 
Calcutta 


Nnddea 


Jfsaore 

Moomhc^aljad 

Diiiagepoi'o 

aajxhahyc 

llutigpoic 

Pnluia 

Oni'jeoling 

.1 ulpigori 

Dacca ... 


( Culna 

.. < Nodnn Ghat 
(.t'nlna 
Glmttal 
pinddihafty... 
I Bhuddreitbur 
,.4 Tril)uni 
j Boltigoro ... 
LMigiah ... 
. (liuiih 
. Calcutta 
f ( notiiiTColly 

' Oowiiioe 
KiUlitngungo 
Chagdah ... 

, ItAnngluit ... 
t^.Suntipori) ... 

Jesfioie 
C hhulian 
(Jungipure ... 
Dinagoporn 
Huiiipiie ... 
Bungporo ... 
Bcriygimge .. 
Darjivliiig ... 
lUnui'A 
( Dacca 
(.Sunakan la!.. 


Principal Importing Marti, 


206 

fi4.'> 

8 

200 

79 

1,137 

IH 

58 

1.3 

1,0*25 

4,t50 

60 

145 

94 

sa 

16t> 

113 

96 

3,116 

579 

30 

8K3 

25 

5,908 

29 

.30 

267 

773 


Dacca.— 

(Cotttinifod.) 

Fureedpore 
Back orgu ago 


Mymeniingh 


Tipperah 

Goalpiira 

Sylhet 

Cachar 

Chittagong 


{ Manicici’ungo 
Nuniingunge 
Mixluiiguiige 
r Goalundo ... 
< • ooincally 
(. Ilnalinarao ... 
.. Niilcliittoo ... 
Myiiirnsingh 
Bhoyiiib 
Knzoeguuae 
Nuflsirabad... 
r>i*othftu 
tkiiittnillah... 
Goalparah ... 
C llalagnngo ... 
C Sylhet 
Citrhar 

S Ghitrflgoiig,.. 
t’ox’i llaaar 
Hiikaikat ... 


Patna I’aina ... 

Durbliunga ... RoHhtah 

Purrnvih ... Purneah ... 

Sonthal Perghs. Sahibgunga 
Jounptire ... .Tuinipure ... 

Miraiiporo ... MirKA(>oro ... 

Hcnitrea ... Benaren ... 

Busti Bunti 


6.45.'> 

3,737 

117 

4,129 

385 

63 

l,50t> 

46 

1,600 
116 
864 
175 
344 
190 
674 
146 
131 
1,329 
2UO 
1,270 
1,278 
160 
333 
1,966 
696 
£3 0 
426.i 


The Calcutta consignments wore derived principally from the 
Patna (l,92G maunds) and Purneah (1,263 maunds) districts ; Hooghly 
is supplied from Purneali (1,137 maunds). The district of Moorshea- 
ahad was supplied mostly from Mozuil'erporo (1,393 maunds) and Dur- 
bliunga (1,312 maunds). Sornjgunge drew its supplies from Rungpore 
(3,524 maunds) and Julpigoreo (2,609 mauuds). Maniokguuge and 
Naraingungo, the two groat contres of tho tobaooo trade in Daoca, 
iinportotl 5,388 maunds from Rungpore and 4,052 maunds from Cooch 
Behar. Goalundo iinjiortod from Serajgunge 1,900 maunds and also 
from mails iu Rungpore direct. Baekorgungo wuis sumiliod from 
Rungpore (1,000 mauuds) and Julpigoree (1,200 inaundH). MymonHiugh 
imported from tho dop6t8 at Daoca 2,087 maunds. Chittagong 
was also supplied from Dacca (2,052 maunds) : the l>acca exports are 
Rungpore tobacco ro-oxportod. Patna is supplied mostly from 
M{>zufterporo (1,054 maunds) ; Sahibguiige also draws on Mozullerpore 
(1,599 maunds). 

Hay and Straw.— -The quantity of hay and straw registered is 
so largo as to suggest that some mistake os to tho sizo of bundles 
enumerated has been committed. The number of bundles is given as 
15,773,397. The total of Novoraber, which amountod to 1,327,121 
bundles, was oonsidorod a largo one. Fifteen million bundles are regis- 
tered at Hooghly, all sent from tho Nuddea district into Howrah and 
tho neighbourhood of Calcutta, 

CoroANUTs. — The figures are largo, amounting to 933,011, 
exported principally from Calcutta. Miduaporo imported 142,926, 
Mozulforpore 81, 100, and Patna 63,020. 

Bamboos. — The number of bamboos is oven larger in December 
than in November, amounting to 1,060,790, against 918,080. In Sop- 
tombor an<l October tho number was only a liille over one lakh in each, 
month. The totals in December arc priuuipally supplied from Shahabnd 
(298,000), Sylhet (229, 900), Chittagong (MO, 400), Fiirewljiore (106, 199), 
Qya (81,200), and Patna (76,634), and are sent to Patna (495,502), 
Chittagong (199,236), Noakholly (•169,225), and Calcutta (117,915). 

Qunnv Bags.— -Tho total of gunny bugs is 185,710, which is 
entirely an export from Culna in Burdwon, into Calcutta. 

European Cotton Manufacturrs.— Tho traffic in European 
cottqn manufactures amounted during tho month to goods valued at 
Rs. 14,94,456, against Rs. 14,611,931 in November, Its. 6,90,375 in 
October, and He. 7,97,298 in September. Both November and Decem- 
ber are months in which large fairs are hold la Bengal, and the traffic 
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is tliorofore largo. Tho principal oxjiorting and the principal import 
iijg marts are specified below : — 

Principal Exportin/j Ufarto, 


( Howrah 
■ ( IJhatMni^dur 


Ihfl'rict, 

Hooghly .. 
r«tcn'lri 

Siihui l.x i.f CoIcuKa Wooltn<1«iiKft 
rSgutip »r« 

.'SLly 

C. Koonhlfgh 


•Tmore 

Mnnrflliodahad 
I’uhna ... 


Dnrtui 


Hordwan 

Hooghiy 

Biidnapore 


24-tVrgunnalia . 


Nuddca 


Jnsore 


Moorahodabad 

l)itiagfi)ore 

MnUinh ... 


KajNliahjc 


Kiiiifpore 


rio^ra 


} uhuu 


Jnlpjgorw' 
(V>ui‘h Itchar 


l>uif‘rt 


r Kajar Hat 
... -J S^Mi'a Ilnzar 
(, A liiiporc 
.. naloochnr 

Hnrnjgijtige 

( NarHiiigungii 
Kart irk buiuy 
Huldnt 
1 tncca 

Hiirouighnta 

{ I*oorl)ABtal!y 
KuMtu-ahully 
CutWA 
( Hooghiy 
* iTrilmuy ... 


rnagorkhal 
Mallu ... 
Tiilci 

Kallyginge 
Dholudpuro 
Satkhira 
liiiidit ... 

II alnabad 
Saiitiporo 
Kiitiaghai 
llfipnokhar 
llhnlgro 
Nudd.‘a 
Kooahtrah 
I Cyoinrrrolly 
r Hulooaghutla 
Jalma 
Ktilnoor ... 
Fultulla ... 
Oorngacha 
Kochiadoho 
Alaipoio ,. 
Nrhuliioro 
N arkolf lairiah 
Joaaord ... 
Iluaauiitoporo 
Ihiomra ... 
Oblioyporo 
Hhotafiiari 
bNaragury 
J uiigypure 
Knngainati 
, O'lunporo 
llyatpore 
Kuttohpore 
{ Nawahgunge 
f 'latitpore... 

Nat tore .. 
Suidah ... 
Nob >gnim 
t. A rani 
f C'liil'imri 
(ihorninarn 
•Mirgiiiign 
") Ilaiugniign 
I Kamnrjaiii 

J f'aiialnlla 
H ngrn 
Sattf.ichco 
flirra 

t >hnjadp(»rfl 
Maihoora 
rubiin 
hhapnii 
Hognrhi 
Bawinh 
Charor Hat 

fSaiiROiig ... 
MoiinHh>'gungc 

Jntlrrgniigr 

Hiicra 

Kititirkh iniy 
Iloldia 
Maroiugliata 
Niir.iingnnjo 


Principal Importing Marti, 
60') 


Ks 
6,178 

l.oiK) 
3.6ti,lrt0 
6 '.-Mu 
J.tXJU 
l.CO') 
4,HS(} 
i.va ii'4 
4,7t)0 
8,H<XJ 
700 
2(K) 
76.03 1 
00,854 
3,10.6W 
• 20.000 
17,800 
1, 2.3,41 >0 


Dintrirt. Nfart. 

rMnnickgunge 
I Madarguiige 

I hikh • Hagan 

(f(mlinidc> 
f Kagiiiutoo 
< l* >mtiari 
(. Illioyruh 
Lalany ... 
Nil uiige 
( Cliund unpore 
C llukuhi llat 


FuM'wlpoie 

Myiiioniiingh 

Tipprruh 

fiylhot 

Chittiigong 

Patna 
Mongliyr 
Houtlial Prrgfl. 
Oorurk|ioie 


600 
4,217 
1,420 

f»,100 
.•1,03,225 
80 
420 
700 
3,506 
2,000 
2.0 •() 
.3,000 
3,(X)0 
24,328 
600 
1,600 
2,(K)0 
l,6rj0 
400 
201 
4,000 
1,300 
1,100 

4.000 

2,6<i0 

1.000 
1,200 
2,600 
6,(X)0 
2,000 
* 2,000 
1,800 
6,600 
6,000 

3.000 
200 
000 

10,000 

2,200 

800 

800 

0,2(K) 

36.700 
1,200 
4,20^) 
2,676 
3,000 

600 

4,850 

6,iXX) 

2,HfJO 

.300 

1,200 

20.700 
3,4^3) 
«,7U(J 
3,013 
4.00J 

28,750 

7,80') 

.3,0' 10 

4.000 
1.6 0 
4,500 
1.700 

12, .350 
.3,10 1 
2,0(M) 
13,000 
12,'»<iO 
UMfiO 
4^,700 


Dacca. — (Contd.) 


Furoodporo 


Haolcergungo 


Mymensingb 


Tippcrali... 


tioalparah 


Sylbet 


Cachar 


Cluttngong 


Nuukbolly 


MosqflTerporo 


Saruo 

(3iaiuparun 

Hhagulpore 


Purneali . 
DornrVpore 


Snriijgurriah 
i^lialirbgunge 
llorhaj ... 

nifklia Pnrar 
Sbonakanda 
( Kaligungd 

! Mu I unpul e 
floalinnri 
1^ ur«*edporfl 
f Jhalokaty 
I Shiihiluunso 
■< vv u()j()«trparc 
j pHitduIipara 
t_Sliahujpor« 

f llajipove... 
Nuwirabad 
Jamal pore 
Ktdigunge 
j Ikgoonbari 
Koiimgunge 
J llnkahigungo 
j Dcwthan .. 

Kagmari .. 

1 Phuyml^... 

...^ I’aliijoiti ... 

I Madarguugo 
Holahtioddia 
I Shoehung 
Porab.iri ... 

I Hoaaenporo 

1 Hnliati ... 

Shihguiige 
Terssi 
Cherung ... 

, Jonmraki 
v’haiulporo 
tJmnilluh 
Fandoek 
Hrahinunborrial 
LLatIpore 
Oualparuh 


f Sylht-t 
I Hat 


[laho(*giinge 
Koiiingungo 
I Kuiualgungo 
Lshnguiige 

5 Doudputal 
*“ ( tlachar ... 
r Nr/ainporo 
1 Nadoinpore 
J Sudilerghat 
U’atirali ... 
Hatta 
Suodh tram 
Jjuckhiporo 
Ihitnni 
Noakhully 
Duinahurd 
lUiKiihat 
Durhhuiiga 
llajpcporo 
Ihiiioar ... 
Itowaghat 
Ihuiekua ... 
lUiiiai non* 

I Jurowleo 
Cluipta ... 

( Hnb ndguiiga 
t Kuttii 

S lln) 
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I’orlabgungc 
r Mhowatiiguniie 
< Nuwabgnnge 
Ct'aiagoluh 
Doth nee 


ilnlia Babnbguuge 
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t(a. 

6,000 

9,175 

3.976 

6.700 
i',775 

«'»0 

1,37,729 
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2,20 ‘ 
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1 , 00 -) 
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00,430 

3,000 

31,084 
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2,000 

19.326 

8,560 

0,(NN) 

10.025 

7.000 

19.000 

28.0 '0 

1.000 
21,850 

1.. 3<i0 

13.600 
O.OfJO 

2.04) 0 

4.500 

v,m 

06.600 
4,0<)0 

23 660 
82,000 
1,600 
0.296 
e.tXK) 
1,000 
3,0(M) 

7.000 

0. 400 
6,600 
8,600 
6,6(K} 

1.500 
1.6CK) 
2,IHK) 

. 3,600 
.3.4 KX) 
10, (XK) 

6.500 
1,400 

18.026 
53,264) 
27,4 K)o 

141,000 

]1,0(K) 

17,4»oo 

l,2l,oC0 

1,750 

1.000 

64 K> 

7,007 

700 

1, (XX) 
1,100 
7,840 
1.4"0 

3.4) 00 

,33.350 
1,24M) 
.3,4* )0 
5,121 

2. . 360 
485 

3, two 

1.04) 0 

9.700 
7,000 

10,'1OO 
J,2tKl 
1.000 
1,600 
8, "00 
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, The exiMirts lire birgcHt from the district of Dacca, where they 
amount 1(4 lv«. Tho Dacca Daronee Mela was held from 

tlic Idth NovcmbiT t4) tli44 Dull Do<4omhor,'aiid was tho centre of this 
traffic. The exports from Cabjutta are valued at Us. 3,60,109, of whicR 
the greater j>art wtis sent to Mi4lnapAre. Tho exports from Goaluudo 
amounted to Jts. l,37,7vUl. 3'Iu» whole of tliis amount was received 

by rail from Caloutfa. Colton goods are mostly exported from 
Caloutta by rail, and tho boat-frnfli(.* returns will ihemforo furnish 
no just impression of the oousignments from the metropolis. In point 
of fact, tho wliole quantity registered may bo said to have found its 
way into Bengal from Oalcuttfi. The boat -trafilo returns show, however, 
wluitiaevon of more interest — the distribution of cotton piece-goods 
in the interior of tho country. This is entirely novel information 
which it is of much impoxlance to possess. As ^vas the case in 


Novembei, so in December Mymensingh is far the largest imjj^rting 
district. Midnapore comes next; then Oaohar, Sylhet, and Dooca; 
then oome Backorguugo and Pubna : but with both these districts 
the trade is smaller than it was in November. The up-oountry 
districts, and the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
got their supplies for tho most part direct by the railway. 

The following statement has been projiared to illustrate the oourae 
of tho traffic in European cotton goods during the month 


TutiiMmportR iiilo Bur IwAD— Rn. « 
Fro II I’ulniltn «... 4.217 

„ Nuddea ... 1,0 >0 

Total impoita into Midtiaparo— 

From Ciilcuita ... ... 

Total inapn ts into no'>gbly — 

From Calcutta 

Total importN into the 24>PerguniiabB- 
From Huoghly ... 80 

„ Ojilcutla ... 470 

„ Suburbs of Cal* 

cutta ... 16,066 


Ra. 

6,217 

1,03,036 

10,720 


Total importH into Calcutta — 
From Jrsaora 

Total iniporta into Nuddea<^ 
From Hunalily 
„ OiiltMitta 
„ 8ul)urb!i of Cal* 

entta 
„ Nuddca 

Hi 

Total imports into JeMoro— 
From Ciib’iitta 
„ Suburbs of Cal- 

cutta 
„ Niidib‘a 
„ JcKHOI’e 


16,616 

700 


6,138 

21,800 

2,n00 

COi 


16,200 

20, m 
601) 
10,860 


Total imports into Moornbedabad— 
From Calcutta ... 60 

„ MoO'shadabad ... 200 


Total import* into Diuagporo*— 

From Nuddra ... 12,200 

„ Furoedporo ... 604) 

Total imports into Maldab*— 

Prom Cahutta ... 100 

„ Niuldoa ... B))0 

,, Sonlhal Ptrgun- 

nabs ... 8,000 


Total importi into Rigwhahye— 

From Cwlcntta ... 7oo 

„ Nu'Iden ... 6', 706 

„ Fuirci‘ilp)re ... 150 

Total imports into Ruugpore — 

From Nuddi-a ... 1,000 

„ Pubna ... 10,014 

„ Dacca ... 2,300 

Total import* into Bogra— 

From Nu’ldi'a ... 10,700 

„ Pubna ... 8,fl(K) 

„ Furci'dpore ... 16,276 

Total imports into Pubna— 

From Nuddea ... 39,0.")O 

„ Pubna ... 84JO 

„ Furoedporo ... 20,313 


Total impoTts into Julpigorce— 

From Pubna 

Total imp rls into Coocb Debar-— 
Fiuin I'nlum 

Total import* into Harca— 

From Suburbs of Cal- 
cutta ... 2,000 

„ Dacca ... 01,076 

„ Fun'cilporo ... 21,306 

„ Tippernb ... 2,4jf)0 

„ Sylbet ... 13.(X)0 


80,609 

40,8 e 

960 

12.660 

8,900 

63,616 

22,314 

80,575 

61,063 

4,009 

1,6(X) 

1,36,371 


4,009 


Total imports int4) Sylhet— 

From Calcutta ... 

„ ■ Suburhj^ Cal* 

entta ••• «1|W)0 

„ Jownre ... 809 

„ Dacca ... 1,26,603 

„ Aiyraensinglt ... 296 


Total imports into Cachar — 
From Dacca ... 


Rf. 

Total imp'rrU into Fureedpore— 
Fiom Calcutta ... 7.900 

„ Kuburba of Cal- 
cutta ... 10,000 

Nuddea ... .0,796 

„ Fureedpore ... 8,660 

Total imports into Backergunge— 
From Calcutta ... 71,860 

Total iinporti Into Myrnensingh— 


Rs. 


86,475 


71,860 


Prom Calcntta 
Pubna 
Daoca 
Fureedpore 
Mymensingh 


4,000 

47,606 

9,06,450 

02,796 

4,000 


Total iraporia into Goalpara— 

From Pubna ... 826 

„ Fureedpore ... 1,4 >0 


8f24,849 


1,726 


1,82,718 


1,88,000 

Total imports into Tipperab— 


1,88,000 


From Dacca 
„ Fureedpore 


98,600 

4,400 


Total imports into Chittagong— 
From 4:alcutta ... 1,760 

„ Diicch ... X»000 

„ Chittagong ... 2,435 


87,0)0 


Total Imports into Noakholly— 

From Calcutta ... 26,987 

„ Subut bs of Cal- 
cutta ... 1,000 


- 6,185 


Total imports into Moiuflbrpore- 
From Hooghiy ... 1,500 

„ J*aiha ... 43,730 

Total imports into SaruQ— 

From Mongbyr ... 8,000 

„ Uoruokpore ... 486 


— 26,917 


6^»,830 


Total import* into Chtimparnn— 
From Patna ... 11,000 


— 8,485 


Total import* info Monghyr— 

From Calcutta ... 900 

„ Patna ... If200 


— n,i»o 


Total import* into Bhagnlpore— 
From )Sonthal Pergun- • 
iiaiis ••• 24,800 


— 1,400 


Total imports into Purnoah— 

From S.iiitlinl Pergun- 

nabs ... 6,284 

Total imp 'rts into Ooruokpoit— 
From Patna ... 6,600 


— 24>B60 


Total 


6,284 

6,600 

14,01,465 


Native Cotton MANUFAcrniRKS. — Tho trade in cotton (Native) 
manufaoture is very much sraallor than the trade in European manu- 
factures, and amounts during the month to only Bs. 72,695 agaiust 
lls. 1,(1*2,849 in November. The principal exporting and importing 

Exporting Marti. 

Rs. 


marts are os follow ; — 


Mirzapore 
Patna 
OliMxeupore 
Allahabad 

RajJi ibye ... 

Puncab 

Klnldah 

Southal PtTghs. 
Cachar ... ^ 
Backergunge ... 


Miraapore 

Patna 

Birpnre 

Allidiabad 

RRtnpore 

Kainhauaghar 

Malduli 

Rahibgimge ... 
Cachar 
Doodpotul 
Burrisaul ... 


1,000 
10,730 
3,090 
2,0(X) 

Importing Marti. 


Pubna 

Dacca ... ^ 
Midnapore 


Beraigunge ... 
Haidia 

Baronigbatta ... 


0,050 
2.200 
2,550 
2,01 0 
1,000 
1,000 
1,6<jO 


A 


Dacca 

Mymensingh . 
Chittagong 
Calcutta 
Uooghly 


Naraingungt . 
Sbonakanda . 
Naiirabad 
ChiitagODf . 


Ri. 

1,600 

1,000 

6,950 

81,160 

6.260 

9.500 

90) 

1,S45 

80,350 

8)0 


It appears tliat the supplies of native cotton manufeotures ore 
derived most largely from and the North-Westem Provinces 

and from tlie district of Midnapore. The Midnapore supplies were 
sent entirely into Calcutta and the Hooghiy disfnot. Thw was a 
small local trade in Dacca. 
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RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. II.— EXPORTS. 

Statement nhowing the Total Quantity of each Staple of Traffic registered during the month of December 1875. 


Total Kxfobtb fbom 


Obiobiptiov Of Goodb. 

a 

Bengal. 

• Debar. 

Orissa. 

Assara. 

N.-W. Pro- 

\ ilK'CS. 

Oudh. 

Nopal. 

Britinli 

Bnriua. 

Grand Total. 

ClJLiB I. 

Mda. 

Md.<«. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1. Coni and coke 

1,85,011 

2,915 


125 

28 




l,H8,(;7i) 

2. Cotton 

18,719 

7,095 


4,813 

3,813 





31,110 

8. Ditto twilit (Native) ... 

114 

14 


r 




128 

i. Ditto (European) 

4,256 

6 







4,200 

8. ChemiceU and niedioinca 

6. lutoxiratiug dragu other than opium (bhang, 
gapja, cburuf, &c.) 

880 

2,120 








2,501) 

117 

18 







105 

j. Dyes oiliuv than indigo, luch as— 










Vermillion 

6 








5 

Rifflowor 

204 

.. ... 







204 

White lead 


48 







48 

Lac-clye 

i,971 



80 





2.051 

Itod wood ... 

23 

1,397 

... ... 

...... 





l,t20 

liml earth ... 

27 

HI 



98 




200 

Kiramchee 

90 

174 







20 1 

8. Indigo 

4,202 

26,829 



025 




31,050 

8ri. IndigO'Seed ... 

i*V5,0tl 

700 







7oO 

9. DfteiuuU 

1,105 


3 



...... 

800 

1,17.‘'.39 

10. Fuel and fldiwood ■/.. ... * 

2,82,650 

08.209 

- ... 


2,550 




3,33..17r» 

11. Frmta, dried 

(l,H95 

l,25t 








7,019 

12. Ditto, fresh, and vegetables 

42,991 

40.504 


32,19.3 

31,652 




1,47.310 

13. 'Wheat ... ... 

26,483 

80,990 


18 

2H,:{H0 

26,600 



1,02.480 

I t. PuUcs and gram 

1,20,509 

08,003 

CO 

...... 

5.810 

OR) 



1 ,95,637 

15. Rice 

7,08,123 

23,774 

3,01.5 

ito 

1,02,307 

17.-53 


-T 

8,6*vSl8 

10. Paddy 

2,04,(X)6 

7,333 

6,202 

130 

12,010 

13,210 



2,42,920 

17. Other cereals 

10,343 

6.3,0 13 



72,300 

94,373 



2,49,029 

18. Ouiua and retina 

59 

»♦. . 

^ 






59 

19. Jute and other raw fibrea 

10,08,100 

22,427 

850 

22,660 

895 




11,11,914 

80. Fibres manufactures of (as ropes, sacking, Ao.) ... 

11,780 

7,Oul 


400 

6 




19,1 12 

21. Silk, raw 

150 

.3 

...... 

...... 

... ... 

SSt t- 



16.8 

22. Hides 

11,777 

9,660 

1,022 

150 

4,055 

030 



20,00(1 

88. Horns 

8i. Iron and its manufaoturea 

111 

236 







.t 

347 

8.712 

2,233 



70 




11,015 

25. Cooper and brass, and their manufactures 

8,396 

293 

... ... 

40 


ft* 




H,72« 

20. Other metals, and their manufactures 

2,304 

425 








2,789 

27. Lime and Umestuno 

15.026 

8,207 

831 

1,61,391 





1,76,577 

88. Htone 

89. ShclMao i 

0,631 

1,20,168 

15,155 

... .. 

10,023 

8{X> 



1,61,370 

27 

188 


. 710 




925 

80. Stick dao 

2 

330 


300 

... ... 




098 

81. Ghee * 

1,301 

4,462 


24 

1.27 

116 



6.1)8 

32. Oil 

83. Oihieeds— 

18,373 

63 


41 






18,477 

Linseed 

28,785 

2.28,683 

1,200 

929 

41,700 

19,140 



3,20,328 

Teel ... ... ... ... 

4,287 

9 


123 





4,119 

Mustard 

92,714 

l,06,R6u 

400 

20,665 

4,072 

1,831 



2,26,5*<l 

Castor 

35 

6,0.’.7 

... ... 


11 




6.D)3 

Poppy 

2({i) 

16,177 

... ... 


1,162 

750 



17,3 W 

35. Salt (alimentary) 

4,80, 2b9 

49,964 

622 

125 




5, 30, i >90 

80. Saltpetre 

60 

47,777 



*** 3,068 


, 


51,785 

87. Other saline substancea (as khori, eajjcrch, &o. ... 

1,580 

2 1,6 to 

410 


10,749 




37.285 

38. apices and c«>iuiiments 

71.053 

1.3,617 

5,418 

3,358 

60.5 

55 

... .. 

•RX) 

. 97.100 

89. Sugar, nifiuod (mUri, oh ini, khund) 

18,330 

4,410 


19,119 

125 



42, .329 

40. Sugar, unrefined (gur, rnb,>hir.t) 

89,251 

2,192 

‘’’’voo 

116 

.S«,2U0 




l,.'J2.r,-)7 

41. Ten 

2RJ 

1 


430 



... .7 


i>77 

41a. Tea-seeds .« 

4,030 








4.9 9) 

42. Tobacco 

60,512 

14,829 


11*7 

104 


... . 



66,012 

43. Liquor 

370 

120 


... ... 






490 

44. Miscellaneous 

73,735 

10,000 

200 

110 

235 





81.8H0 

Total 

37.41,299 

11,11,770 

40,104 1 

2, .39, 157 

4,01,710 

1,75,851 



1.200 

57,41,091 

% 

^ Class 11. 

No. 

No. j 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1. Animals (to he specified)— 

* 









JIoi'Hus, mnrsN, ponies, 4to 

Cows and bulluoks 

3 

6 







9 

128 

4 








1.3‘J 

Gouts and sheep 

7,32(J 

032 









7.952 

Fowls * 

42,022 








42,022 

liirds 

16 

i 


• 





15 

Tortoise 

275 



, 





275 

2, Timber 

4H,08'i 

.3,609 

1,400 

1M,218 

”’4,204 

274 



70.71.4 

8. Bsmb^a 

8,00,141 

4,87.124 

22,090 

2,29,900 

12,025 



1 

10,00,790 

4. CocouiTuts 

7,90,201 

1,37,410 





.... 

9,33,01 1 

Guiiuy-bags 

1,85,000 

‘60 



, 

j 


1,85,710 

Planks 

0,750 

2,883 







9,1'.. til 

Hav and straw (in bundles) 

Hidos 

1,67,60,198 

2J2 

9,730 


3,450 





1,67,73.3'!7 

212 

Canea 

62,900 



38,500 



i 

.... 

9],1<»0 

linckt and tiles 

7* 0 

11,400 




i,i^)7 



12 .10) 

MisceUanooua 

66,451 

27,105 




24,400 



99, in:4 

Class III. 

Rs. 

, Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


!• Leailter, snd its manufactures 

60,767 

8,227 


6,100 

2,145 




69,229 

•• Woollen tuanufaotures w. 

2,680 

2,948 

• ... *. 








5.008 

J- Silk ditto 

840 

300 








2,110 

Cotton (Enropean) manofaoiuros 

18,70,219 

1,03,614 


18,000 





11,87,218 

;• IHtto <Native) dilio, 

Misoallanaoua Nativa goodi 

46,936 

4,40,616 

19,906 

28,709 

**”iooo 

/a6,608 

6,755 

10,267 

10,800 

126 


72.505 

5,2 1,020 

'* Ditto KoropMo dit^ 

24,885 

6,089 





29,9 7 1 

Total ... 

19,44,981 

"l, 08, 692 

8,000 

86,608 

26,602 

10,800 

120 

M 11 • 

21,91,114 

































RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. III.— EXPORTS. 

Detailed statement ehotcing the ExporU from the several Districts of BENGAL daring December 1875. 
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EIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. TF.— EXPORTS. 


Detailed ttatement thotring the EXPORTS firotn th$ Mteral dittrieit of BEHAR d*tring Deeember 1876 . 


— SJ = 

'• - 

. - 




..... . 





41.0 





Nam IS Of Distbiotb. 






DlSCBlPTIOV OF OOOOI. 

Patna. 

Oya. 

Shahuhad. 

MoaufTcrpon 

i. Dnrbhuuga 

fivun. 

Chumpamn 

• 

Monghyr. 

• 

Bhsgulport. 

Pumeah. 

8onthal 

Psrgunnaha 

Totai. 

Clau. I. 

MdB. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Md*. 

Mds. 

1. Toal and coke 

1,825 



60 





187 


1,040 

9.0is 

3. Cotton 

1,028 

.. .. 




28 

4,600 


... ... 


HI 

8, Ditto twiit (Nutive) 




8 

... .. 

0 






4. Ditto (Kuropcnn) ... 

li. Cheniioiili and mediciuM ... 






. .... 




... ... 


A 

1,489 



609 


61 





71 



H 

9, ISO 

6. lutoxiciiiing drug! other 

than opiiitn (h\iang, 

gaujft. churuB. Ac.) 

16 











18 

7. Dyes other tbau indigo, inch 












White lead 

• 23 

. 

• *• «• 

26 








. 48 

Red woi^id 

216 



1,181 





... . 




1,897 

Red earth 

61 




20 




... ... 

...... 





Bl 

Kiramchee 

174 









..... 


174 

R. Indigo M. 

801 



11,089 


6,171 

7,919 



460 



26,820 

R<x. Indigo leed ... 

700 












700 

0. Betelnuti 

826 






. ... 





sro 

1,196 

10. Fuel and firewood 

10,065 




66,087 


12,695 

8,626 


....** 

40 

97 

98i2({9 

11. FrxiiU, dried 

7.32 



467 


...... 





W 

L864 

13. Fruiti, freeb, and vegoUbiee 

1,977 



33,083 



484 


1,660 

9,896 


^ 934 

4o;604 

13. Wheat 

R,0.'13 


0,208 


11,277 

... 

29,207 

24,443 

4.604 

976 

80,000 

14. Pnl»e« and gram 

83,36.3 


13, 508 

337 


4,010 


18,989 

1M> 

616 

694 

68,0113 

Ifi. Rice 

16,065 


... .. 

10 



6,040 

96 

446 

ioesse 

678 

611 

98i774 

10. Paddy 

367 







1,8«*4 

6,697 



See IBB 


76 

7,83.1 

17. Other ceroal* 

18,960 


1,162 

'628 

800 

87,804 

9,960 

998 

M76 

m 

1,440 

68,013 

10. Jiiie and other raw fibre* . 
SO. Fibre*, uianufActurc* of (a* 

16 




8 






910 

99,108 

9 

92,487 

ropes, *ackiug, A«.) 

9,164 



818 


9 

3 



SSI vat 

9,860 

1,«M 

7,001 

21. fiilk, raw 

8 






...... 






a 

83. Hide* 

40 



6,'032 


164 

'eie 


610 

8,189 



38. Horns 

34. Iron, and it* tnanufnetures. . 








40 

106 



2,136 


2 



60 

...... 


M.tr* 




36. Coptic and bra**, and their 











inHiuifnctureB 

91 



64 



48 


'•» Ml 

00 



36. Other tnetalB, and thuir 












inanttfHCtureii ... 

416 








"f,w 

10 


486 

87. Lime and Uni(’*touQ 

814 



1,614 


776 

380 



8,177 

8.867 

88. Stone ... 

0<j3 


830 



876 




1,24,000 

1,26,158 

89. ShclMao 

131 



2 



66 





188 

30. Stick-lac 

207 











83 


380 

81. Oheo 

114 


27 

211 

9,107 

29 


1,147 

640 

185 

9 

4,469 

83. Oil 

33. Oil-*ood*— 

61 






2 







63 

LiiiBoed 

22,687 

100 

847 

23,174 

51,896 

86,143 

10,871 

16, ^>87 

U,«90 

4,841) 


9,88,688 

Teel 










9 

9 

Miixtard 

i.OoO 



607 

4,678 

18.104 

8,099 

1,646 

10,460 

87,034 

84,003 

418 

1,00,660 

Castor ... ... 

1,431 


« ... 

407 

1,118 

738 

6 

780 

803 

166 

••• tti 

6,067 

Poppy 

• 326 

76 

100 

1,693 

9,260 

8,960 

1,844 

681 

9 


...... 

16,177 

.36. Salt (alimentary) 

44,953 




686 

3,454 






40,964 

SO. Saltpetre 

87. Other nuliiic Bulwtaiicoe (a* 

80 



28,053 

6,070 

12,649 

026 






47,777 

kliori, simeruh, dc.) 

88. SpicA* ana condinn ms ... 

14,808 


64 

8.021 

.. ... 

1,379 

726 


**.... 



94,640 

1,913 



2,038 

176 

774 


06 

66 

8,660 


18,647 

89. Sugar, refined (nnsri, chini, 
kluiiid) 

1,273 


no 


61 

2,680 


143 





4,449 

40, Sugar, unrefined (gur, rah, 










■hira) 

097 


17 



689 


847 


800 

9 

9,199 

41. Tea * ... 

1 




.. ... 



... . 




1 

43. Tolmrco 

2,349 


88 

4,067 

1,677 

103 


1,261 


4.884 

... ... 

14,989 

43. Liquor 

KK) 


4 

16 





190 

44. ^iscellanooue 

1,068 


14 

2, .156 

*’ 186 

653 


476 

1,741 


968 

10,606 

Total 

J,W,178 

176 

86,688 

1,07,233 

78,444 

1,98,094 

63,191 

68,468 

87,698 


1,46,870 

11,41,770 

Cuss 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

— 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1. AnimnU (to bo specificKl)— 













Hurses, mare*. {lonieB, &c. 




1 


... .*• 


6 




6 

Cows and bullocks 

4 










4 

(*onts uud sheep 



t 

639 


• •• «• 






689 

Tltrdii 

16 











16 

8. Timlu^r 

38 



2,123 

9 

631 


180 

.1, 

818 


8,609 

8. llaroboo* 

70, m 

81,800 

8,98,000 

28, .388 


45 

9,000 

966 



m 

4087,194 

4, CocoauulB 

1,12.110 


19,100 


800 

. 6,000 




1,87,410 

PlaiikB 

8,861 

• •s •*• 


17 

... ... 



6 





9.888 

Hay and straw (in bundles) 

1,060 



7,230 

!.! 

1,460 







Dricks and Tiles 




10,400 






11,400 

MUcoUaneoas 

7,869 



2,«10 

1,600 

8,700 

6,000 

369 

140 

819 

888 

97,10^ 

Cuss HI. 

111. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

11s. 

Ri. 

Bi. 

Rs. • 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs, . 

Bi, 

Bs. 

1. Leather, and its manufac* 


. 











turoB 

7,907 



88 


889 






9,897 

2. Woollen manafactures ... 

8,618 







400 


8,948 

8. Silk oitto 

4. ('otton (European) mnnufao- 

800 













*•« its 

800 

tiiroe 

06,480 





•••see 


8, too 



; ai084 


6. Cotton (Native) tuanufacturee 

10,730 


176 





- 



0. Misceiianeoue Native goods 

7. lliscellaneona European 

16,702 


771 

7426 


8,080 

100 

80 

700 

*""*90 

no 


goods 

6.^89 






7 






8>yL 

Total 

1,18,689 


946 

7,914 

...•I* 

8,819 

mi 

a 

no 

HO 
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BIVBR TBA^WO STATEMENT No. V.— BXPOETS. 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. YIII.-EXPORTS, 


j)ftaUed statement showing the Exports fi^om the ORI88A DIV18I0N 
during December 1875. 


DltCEirTION 0)r GOODS. 

Namhb 09 Dxitmctb. 


Cuttack. 

Bafaufire. 

TOTAIi. 

CX4M L 

1 PnliM and |rMU 

Ulw 

. i*iiddy..i •’* *** *" *** 

!>’ Jute and other raw flbitt ... ».» 

Lnnc and llnieatono 

atone 

Liniieod 

Mustard ... *** *" 

t! SJher*liuno^iuUt«ie^ khori. Mjjerebi 

ao.) ... ••• ••• ••• 

H. gnioet and qpndlinonli ... ... 

n gugar. unrednad (gur, rah. iblr*) 

♦. Miscellaneous 

Mdi. 

M 

S.64B 

«,aos 

H60 

834 

15.156 

11.00 

460 

632 

410 

8.100 

8.790 

800 

Mdi. 

• 

8.858 

Mds. 

60 

3.615 

6.8n8 

850 

1.028 

H.34 

15.456 

1,200 

460 

088 

410 

6,448 

8,700 

800 

Total 

8tf.8i6 

.3.858 

40,101 

* Clabb II. 

1 Timber 

1 . BainiKxai 

Gunny bagi 

No. 

1.400 

88,000 

No. 

60 

No. 

1,400 

88.<Un) 

60 

Glabb III. 

0 . MisrelUuooui Native goode 

Rii. 

3.000 

Rm. 

^U«. 

8,000 

Total 

8.000 


8,000 


IIIVER XBAEFIO STATEMENT No. VI.— EXPORTS. 
Detailed statement showing the Exports from tJ^e several districts of 
A88AM during December 1875. 




• 

Names of Dibtbicts. 




PBBCRirtlOD 09 OOODB. 

1 

d 

2 

fl 

1 

t 

1 

Total. 



1 

1 

o 

l__ 




Clami 1. 



Mdi. 

Hda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1. 

rml and eoki 




128 


185 

Cuttnn ... 

1)\«B Other than indigo, euoh aa-* 
fac*(iyc 

HMjfl 



80 


4813 

I. 


80 




80 

l». 

beteUnOts 

.3 





8 

Diuo, rrosh, and vegetablea 

’”*18 




32.193 

11. 

Wheat 



...... 

...... 

18 

[5. 

Hice ... 

140 





146 

Ili. 

Paddy 

40 



00 


130 

1 ). 

Jute and other raw fibres 

Fibrtw, mmiHfbOtttiree of (as ropca. 

17.816 

150 


4.000 


22,600 

W. 




400 


400 


MK'king. dv.) 


...... 




Hides ... 


160 




150 

ti. 

('upper and bvaiHi,and their man ufacturce 


10 


80 



40 

!», 

Liiueandlimeetono 




1,51,891 


1,51.391 

:9. 

MiHl'lio ... ... 

710 






710 

)0. 

Stiolcdni' . ... 

806 


.U... 



300 

11 . 

• •hce ... ... 




84 


21 

\i. 

Oil 

41 





41 


lUieedi-- 

Linseed 




080 


020 


Teel 

128 





123 


Muitard m. 

16,986 

8.846 


485 


80,056 

iri. 

Salt (alltnentary) » 

.S|iU‘eB and coii^ments 

60 


76 



126 

iK. 

15 



3.343 

... .. 

3.368 

!5>. 

hnaar, r^'biied (ruiert, ohlni. khund) 

0 






6 

m. 

11 . 

8 u(mr, unrefiuBd (gur, rab, abira) 

Ti a 

115 




480 

116 

436 

12. 

Tfibacco ... 

87 



iio 


107 

14. 

MiiucHaneout ... 

110 





110 


Total ... 

41.860 

8,635 

76 

1,98 Ji51 

436 

2..3e,l57 


O&ABB n. 

Lno. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

’^No7~ 

2 . 

Timber 

12.»5 

533 





13.248 

1 

liambtK>e 



8,29,900 


220.900 


Hay and straw (in Dundiee) 

8,880 

1,173 




3.469 


('aiies . ... ... 





38.5U0 


38,6U<) 


, Clabs 111. 

Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

rJ! 


Rs. 

1 

leather, and ita manulanturea 






8.100 

4. 

r, 

(JoiioTi (Bumpean) manufaoturoi 

M isceJlaneouM Native goods 

8,504 


310 

1.3,000 

12,629 

■S' 

13.000 

15,603 


Total 

8,504 


810 

83.029 

700 

86,003 

— 

— -- 








RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. VII.-EXPORTS. 
Detailed statement shomng the Exports from BRITISH BURMA 
a»A NEPAL during December 1876. 


I>B801l99XO]t 09 OOODI. 

Namio 09 Diitbxotb. 

mn 


Burma, 

Akyab. 

fi 1 CliAM X« 

1 J«telnutB 

apices and coQdimeoU 

Total 

•• **i*<»lUneoni^attfS^fOo4i 

Total 

Mds. 

800 

Mds. 

400 


lU. 

fiOO 


1,800 


IBBII 


PBflB 

126 

B 

iHi 

IBI 

126 


Detailed statement showing the Exports from the several districts qf the 
NORTH-WESTERN riiOVINCES during December 1876. 


DB8CR1FTI01I 09 OOODS. 

Names of DisTiucre. 

Total. 

1 

M 

1 

3 

5 

6 

S. 

a 

g 

u 

9 

XI 

V) 

1 

1 

n 

1 

Ghazeepore. 

1 

1 


Class I. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

4 

Coal and uoke 


1 






3 

86 


2S 

2. 

Oittoii 


10 



105 

£.028 


64 


i.^ 

3.81^ 

7. 

Dyes other than 













Indigo, such as— 













K(m 1 earth ... 








W 


.,1 

•m 

fl. 

Indigo 





10 


..< 


615 

... 

62.’. 

10. 

Fuel and firewood .. 







I 

990 

1,660 

••• 

2.&5(» 

12. 

Fruits, fresh, and 






100 

31,500 

62 


... 

31,6.52 


vegetabltfs. 












1.3. 

Wheat 




166 

1,2.31 



63.3 

85,160 

1,310 

28,380 

14. 

riilsee and gram ... 



42 


370 

60 

60 

8,276 

1,931 

100 

6,810 

16. 

Rice 


... 


2,177 

6.5.361 


6 

126 

83.810 

10,655 

1,02,307 

16. 

Faildy 




360 

204) 


... 1 


9.625 

1,876 

12.010 

17. 

Other corcals 





3,904) 

W 


820 

65,180 

8.860 

72, .34)4. 

19. 

Jiitn and other raw 







«00 


96 


Ht)*, 


flhrt*s. 












20. 

Fibres, mamifuc* 








5 


... 

A 


turea .of (as mjies, 













sacking, Ac.) 












22. 

Hides 





60 



2,876 

1,305 

365 

4.65.*. 

24 

Iron, and Its manu- 


-T 






70 


... 

74) 


factun's. 












27. 

Lime and limestuiie 









60 

... 

4)0 

£8. 

Ktone ... 






8,786 

n.sio 

85 

276 

07 

16,02;t 

31. 

Ghee 








97 

130 

... 

'I'll 

33. 

Oi)‘Soods-> 











a 


Linseed 


48 

7,060 

368 

746 

0,650 

... 

2,209 

82,145 

1.495 

41.700 


Mustard 





SO 



441 

3,601 

... ^ 

4v4»7.i 


. Castor 








11 



IL 


Poppy 





15 



207 

800 

50 

1,162 

36. 

Saltpctro 






1,050 


2,608 

240 

... 

3.908 

37. 

Other salino sub- 

!'.! 


!!! 

m 

!!! 

IIH 

4’(i87 

6.119 

...... 

... 

10,7m 


stances (as khori. 












88. 

bpiecs and coiidi* 


oc 






304 

105 

... 

m 


luents. 




* 








80. 

Sugar, refineil (lulsri. 





6.810 

40 


6,507 

7,632 

... 

19,419 


chilli, khiitid.) 












40. 

Sugar, unrefined 





5.940 

... 


11,464 

80,366 

460 

88,209 


(Kur, rab, shlra.) 












42. 

Toiiacco 





62 



10£ 


... ^ 

104 

44 

Miseeilaneoua 

!!! 

!!! 


m 







235 


Total ... 

... 

164 

8,002 

.3,700 

£.3,593 

18,H72 

4S.252 

38,716 

8,44,509 

80,883 

4|0I,714) 


Cr.Ass 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

8. 

Timber 





34i 



80 

8.648 

500 

4,204 

3. 

Hambeus 









12,026 

... 

12 , 02 r> 


MiatHilkiioous 

!!! 

!!! 

11,000 


1,300 



’‘4,200 

7,000 

... 

84,400 


Class HI. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rn. 

Its. 

Ri. 

Rs. 1 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Us. 

Bf. 

Rs. 

1, 

Leather, and its 





1,845 


... 

300 


... 

8,i‘tr> 


maiiiifacturea. 












2. 

Wuellcn luanufac- 





40 

... 

... 



... 

44 ) 


turc»i. 












3. 

Silk manufactures . 






... 


1,000 


... 

1,000 

4 

Col ton ( Kumpcaii ) 






... 



465 


485 


iimimfnctiireN. 












6. 

Cutton (Native) 


... 

8,000 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

.3.740 


16 

6,7r..'’i 


uiaiinfacturos. 












0, 

MiNcollanuous Native 

600 



80 

11,490 

rJt4) 

847 

780 

1.870 

... 

10,24)7 


goods. 













Total 

690 

... ; 

2.000 

20 

13..375 

l,4Wol 

N47 

5.820 

2,866 

15 

. 26.0(1 J 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. IX.— EXPORTS. 

Detailed statement showing the Exports from the several districts of OUDE 
during December 1875. 


DfiSCBiriioif OF Coons, 

Names of Dibtbicts. 

Total 

Lucknow, 

Mds. 

000 

1.115 

ri4<) 

.3.S15 

100 

••• At 

1,700 

’ 100 

» 

F.vzHl)ad. 

Md.s. 

6,160 

SO 

i.vw 

S2,6:)5 

8.30 

£4H) 

5.215 

1,830 

375 

Daraitch. 

Com! a. 

Class I. 

13. Wheal ‘ 

14. Fulses ami gram 

13. .Kuo 

16 . Faddy 

17. Oihcr4'oreals 

22. Hides 

28. Srono 

81. Ghco 

83. Oll-sceds-*- 

Linseed 

Mustard 

Poppy 

JW. Rpicca and condiments 

59. Sugar, rclliied (uusri, chini, khund) 

Mds. 

6,89.3 
100 
2,311 
3.*. -15 
9, 450 

116 

1,985 

KM) 

66 

Mds. 

12.545 

610 

0.5M7 

4,936 

48,473 

10,300 

175 

126 

1 

Mds. 

241,600 

644) 

17.86:i 

13,2.14) 

94..'17H 

930 

2410 

115 

10.1 9) 
i,s;5() 
754) 
55 
125 

Total ... 

8,370 

1 66,813 1 

24.916 

86,750 

1,75.8.M 

CLABB II. 

Mb. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Nc. • 

2, Timber ... 

83 


101 


274 

klisooIlaneouB... 


1,607 



1.5)'7 

Clabb III. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

6. MiscBllB^ua Nalivo goods 


10,800 



10,800 

Total 


10,800 


. 

10,800 
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Gbasd total .. 4.e6,513 ;7,at.»75 ;4,6U319 S6,bU [ 17,722 30,.S6o 2.52,71 1 1 1,33.303 1 3. 13,50« '5.55,873 j 2,38,147 | 6,75,216 j3,l 4,627 2,51,154 jl-lS, 576 1,17^339 1 87,172 1 67,801: 40,104 32,393 3,35,608 3,25/163 13o,035 ! 57,44,091 
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RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XL— IMPORTS. 

Stufment Khou tng ihe total quantity of each ttaple of traffic registered during the month of December 1876. 

I Total farosTa iiito 


DEBCttIl'TTOlf OF 000I>«. 


N..W. Pro. 
vincc«. 


Oeaih) Total. 


CorI and cokn 

Cotton 

Ihtto, twist (Native) 

Ditto, (KuropftHii) 

(’hrinifi.iU and mediciurR ... ... ... ^ 

Intoxicating drugs, olht'r thnn opium (liUang, Kanjn, churus, Ac). 
Dyes, other than luiiigu, such iw— 

Whitts loud ... ... ••• a«a ••• ••• 

Sitlhower ^ 

Vermillion ... ^ 

Laodyo 

Hod wood 

lied earth 

Kininicheo ... .. ••• 

Indigo ... . 

. Indig<mood 

lirtrl'iiut* 

Fuel and flrewood 

Fruits, dried 

Ditto, frosh, and vegeUblea - 

Wheat ... 

Pulses and gram 

Kion 

Paddy 

Other ceronli 

(Jums and resins a 

Jute and other raw fdiies ^ 

Fihrca, manufactures ot (as ropes, sacking, Ac.) 

Silk, raw 

Hides 

Horns 

Iron, and its mnnufiiotures 

Copper and trass, and their manufactures 

Other inoluls, and thoir manufactures 

Lime and hmcsloiio 

Htoiie 

Bholl-lno ... 

Stickdac 

Oheo 

Oil 

Oi 1 * seeds — 

liinscul 

Totd 

Mustard 

Castor 

l*oppy 

Salt (alimentary) 

Saltpetre 

Other saline suUtsnces (askhovi, sajjeieh, Ar.) 

Spices ami comlimonts 

Su^ar, rehiied (inisri, t'hini, khund) 

Sugar, unrefined (gur, rab, shira) 

Ten 

I, Tea-seed • 

Tobacco 

Liquor 

, MisccllttUOdUS 


1 

1)4,7 M» 
l,7c».:t71) 

10,41 1 
r,i) 

n.i.Wi 
)0,Dl9 
160 
11,927 
ill 
7.2 h;i 
0,1 Hit 
l.iHi 
1,09 ;iH 
1,42,VH9 
737 
3r.8 
r>.&r.9 
17,J01 


% 


1. AnimnU— 

Horses, mares, ponies, Ac. 
Cows and hnllocks ... 
OoutH and sbeep 
Fowls ... 

llirds 

Tortoif-a 

2. Timber 

3. Humboos 

1. ('oCi)iinuts 

Ounn^ -bags 

Planks 

lUr and straw (in bundles) 

Hides 

Canos 

Pricks and tiles 
Miscelluuoous 


. A 
131 
7,320 
42,922 
16 
276 
f.3,«t»6 
5,37,011 
3,59,^99 
1,86,4«0 
6,766 
1,67,63,667 
242 
52,900 
700 
44,845 


0,(»9 

249 

91.400 

18,100 

99,403 


Cuss III. 


1. Leather and its manufactures 

2. Woollen manufactures 

8. Hilk ditto 

4. Cotton (European) manufactures 
6. Ditto (Native) ditto 

6. Miscollatieoas Native goods 

7. Ditto Kuropoan ditto 


63,009 

8,188 

840 

11,13,670 

05,360 

4,NJ96 

23 ^ 
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EIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XIIL-IMP0RT8. 

Detailed etatement thomng the deetination of trafie into the several districts of BEJIAR during December 1875. 



1 . ... 



Names of Districts. 





Ug.^'U«i*.W j 

Total 

DiiOBirriov of Good#. 










Purneah. 


• 

Patns. 

Gya. 

Shahabad. 

MoPAifTorpore. 

Durbbuiiga. 

Sartin. 

Chumparyn. 

Moughyr. 

Rbagulpore. 

Purguuuahs. 


Class 1. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdt. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

bids. 

Mds. 

1. Coil snd ooks .t. 

2, Cotton ... . 

« Ditto twiit (Native) ... 

026 

i,908 



760 

1,601 


826 

106 


200 

08 

206 

840 

780 

g 

900 

800 

BMO 

8,497 

14 

8 



2 

290 








9 

4 Ditto (Kuropein) ... 

«' Chomkals and medicines ... 

’ i,279 




110 

20 

60 

24 

08 

16 ‘ 


1,84.1 

83 

4 Intoxicating drugs other 




18 







than opium (bhangi ganja, 
churiii, Ac.) 













7 . Dyeft otber than indigo, sash 










a 



White lead 

26 




13 


10 





5 


48 

6 

Verinillion ♦.* 

Rad wood 

1,181 



60 


“ *14 


10 

4 



1,271 

158 

K«d earth 

Kiramcbeo 

8. Indigo 

8 a. IndigO'Seeds... ••• ... 

p. Botel-nuti ... 

10. Fuel end drewoy ... ,... 

11. FrniU, dried ... ... 

128 

20 

26,762 

’’i'oii 

09,987 

472 


1,072 

2,027 

24 

17 

746 

84 



2 

39 

10 

70fi 

117 

100 

08 

27 

70 

17 

6 

800 

1,807 

07 

lu 

'■ 233 

*485 

470 

4 

469 

3 

40 

4.36 

178 

27,464 

700 

6 , 11 a 

1, Oil, 254 
1,101 

04, .301 

12. Ditto, fresh, and vegetaWes... 

13. Wheat 

14 . raises and gram 

16, 

63,780 

83.219 

1,807 

42,744 

... 

160 

1,842 

11,417 

28,880 

“l,726 

6,806 

23,316 

1,466 

66,262 

3 

1,078 

27 

12 

32 

1,580 

12 

34.1 

1,121 

010 

1,011 

76 

331 

21 

2,624 

467 

2,160 

300 

62,793 

IS.HIO 

1.40,001 

31,610 

Ifl, Paddy 

17. Other cereals 

18. date and other raw fibres ... 
20 . Fibres, iDannfactQres of (ns 

17,842 

76,683 

114 

672 



24 

2,466 

SI 

1,193 

41,764 

24.3 

*6,678 

12,670 

82,308 

1,100 

4 

110 

*3,618 

2 U 6 

070 

”i,iio 

2 

1,870 

808 

85 

2,410 

2,12,066 

410 

ropes, aaoking, Ac.) 




3 








3 

21 . Silk, raw 

10,864 





476 


0. MS 



8,822 

16,161 

22 . Hides ... ... 











230 

236 

23. Horns 

24. Iron, and its manufactures 

402 



1,110 


761 

130 

8 

40 

114 

80 

2,601 

903 

26. Copper and brass, and their 

116 



60 


4 

44 




maiiufsctnrM. 




40 


240 

60 





1.011 

26. Other tneuls, and their 

660 

....... 







uianufuotorea. 

37. Lime and limsstone 

28. Stone 

1.042 




1,100 

1,127 


00 

498 




1,547 

6 

6,162 

6,106 

8,616 





204 ’ 

230 

• 





')88 

22 . SbelMac ... •«« 

67 



131 


161 





33 

184 

30. Btick-laO 









1 

11 

473 

3U Qhes 

32. Oil 

846 



22 


115 

2 


Ill 


16 

180 

83. Oibseeds-^ 




130 


10,190 




30 

6,877 

1.10,996 

Linseed 

86,762 



. ... 





890 

31,456 

44,610 

Mustard 

7,818 







1,862 



* 


829 

709 

Castor 

440 







326 

29,311 



...... 


3 

0,079 

Poppy 

36. Salt (alimentary) 

8,745 

4,160 


Q,620 

8(1, 800 

"3,960 

6.208 

* 11 ’170 

1,072 

12,830 

‘""‘ioo 

1,16,110 

31,006 

36 Saltpetre 

37. Other saline aubatancea (as 

30,706 

16,884 


61 

188 

... ... 

240 

7U 

1,026 

694 

616 

820 

””*208 

20,361 

khvri, snijereh, Ao.) 

.38. Spices and condiments 

* 6,660 


20 

l,i08 

116 


6.18 

39 

280 

229 

66 

761 

434 

8,009 

14,036 

89. Sogar, refined (miari, ohiui, 

12,666 





464 


46 

716 


khund.) 

10 . Sugar, unrefined (gur, tab, 

16,970 



983 

125 

1,272 


DIG 

8,273 

800 

193 

21,030 

sbira.) 

62. Tobacco 

1,278 

86 

220 

168 


206 




333 

1,003 

4,103 

120 

id. Liquor 

ii Miacellaneons 

16 

8,822 


52 

104 

1,218 


650 

76 


16 

607 

2.148 

8,301 

Total ... 

6,82,800 

86 

16,478 

1,. 1.3, 20-4 

17,IH,3 

2,:)6,3U0 

10,273 

20,357 

12,004 

2.1,«33 

00,170 

11 , 11,200 

Class II. ’ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

l. Animala (to be ipsoifted)— 












1 

Horstt, mares, poniM, Ao. 
Cows and buUocKS 

1 

1 













1 

639 

Goats and sheep m. 

682 



’ 104 


’*1,880 


' 129 




2,760 

2 . Timber ... 

617 


20 



600 

402 


407,004 

3- Bamboos 

406,602 







HOO 


16,000 


103,140 

4. Cocoannta 

68,020 



81,400 


2,320 


4 OU 



200 

Ounny.bagi 



” "200 





200 




278 

Hanks 

78 











0,780 

Hay and straw (in bundles) 
Bricks tud tiles 

Miscellaneous 

9,780 

61,840 


800 

'*2,411 



i 0,400 
1,980 


210 

*il,’492 

* 1,000 

310 

2,226 

11, 41 MI 
50,308 

OLAse m. 

Us. 

Rs. 

jRs. 

Rt. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

p,. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1* Leather and its mauafso- 

88 


900 

• 8,000 


’ 20 



200 

1,037 


0,146 

turee. 









• 



2,6.30 

i £^Bsn manolketanss ... 




2,680 

... .«• 







l.HUO 

3. «lk ditto 

4- Cotton (Bwopean) nunnlhe- 

1,000 



• 800 
4B,730 


3,486 

11,000 

1,400 

*24,800 

0,284 


O5,09if 

tures. 

C^n (KMUm) 

16 


120 

010 






2 , 2^)0 

3,000 

6 ,ai 6 

tures. 

* (Odd, 

1 Ditu XwopMitdo. 

10,716 

7 


664 

810 

11,240 

1.7)9 


4,630 

2,000 

610 

• 

809 

100 

1,000 

3,830 

00 

90 

87,804 

6,391 

fotil ... 

173M 


1.9M 

60,681 


10,041 

11,619 

1,702 

20,160 

13,411 

9,090 

1,64,174 
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RIVEK TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XIV.— IMPORTS. 

Dciailcd statement nhoa'ing the destination of traffic into the districts of 
ORISSA during December 1875. 


DKsrnirnoN of Coods. 


Pnl*''# and pram 

R|fH!» 

rnddy 

JuVr and other raw flbroa 

Ilul.-R . 

Tiino' and htnoatono . 

Htoiio 

Oil Hoeds-- 

LlMK'cd . 

Munrurd ... • 

Salt (idimontary) ... 

Snllpetro 

t)ther Bitlirie NiiliHlaneri} (a> klu'iri, Hnjji'rch, &(.*.) 

Kpii'og and ooiidinii'nlH ^ 

HiiKar, uiirrilnod (Kur, rab. nhip) 

Miaooiliuu'oua 


2. Timber 

8. ltaiiib<M)g 

Ouliny bugh 


('LABS HI. 

6. Miscellaneous Native K‘*‘>ds 


Namis op 

DlirraiCTS. 




Total. 

I Cuttack 

Balssore. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

66 


66 

3,649 


.3.645 

G,2u3 


6,202 



H.'IO 

1,r,.50 

872 

1.022 

Ktti 


N.'t4 

15,405 


10.455 


1,200 

1.200 

460 

* ,,, 


022 

180 

802 

260 


260 

410 


410 



5.008 

2,700 


2,7tM) 

100 

*100 

200 

37.402 

2.702 

40,10k 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1,400 


1,400 

22,600 


22,600 

50 ; 


50 

Ra. 

Us. 

Us. 

3.300 


.3.300 

3..100 j 


3, 3(H) 


EIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVL--IMPORTS. 

Detailed statement shom'ng the destination of traffic into the sereral 
districts of the NORTU-WESTERN PROVINCES durian 
December 1875. 


Naxsa 09 DiarmoTa. 


DESCEIFTIO!! 09 GOODS. 


i. (Tiomh'als and modiclnes 

. D yog other than Indigo, such as— 

llod wfKjd 

Hod earth 

Kiratnehoo 

noldnuts . ... 

I. Fuel and flrewocMl 

. Fruits, dried 

. lotto, fresh, and vegetables 

. Wheat 

. I'ulsi-s and gram 

. Hlee 

. Faddy 

. Other cereals 

. FihriM. inaTiuractures of (as ropes, 
saekitur. E^o.) 

. Iron and its inanufacturea 

. Other niotals. and their manufactures 

. Stone 

, Oil 

. Oil'seeda— 

Lin«'“«Ml .. ... 

Mustard 

. Sait, niiinciitary 

. Oth<‘r Kalitie substances (as khon, 
Haj.joroli, A:c.) 

, Spices and cundiments 

. Tea 

. Tobacco 

. Miscellaneous ... 


m 

I I I 


Mds. Mds. Mds. Mds. 


0 48 

80 289 

8.120 m 

80 287 120 

8,681 81.669 686 

... 2,226 ... 

805 16,165 ... 

80 882 486 


100 lOSi 3.'i! 


1«» 18.2IW 20 1| 15,167 

84() 824 181) 1,01)1 

109 106 ... I 33H 


820 428 80 26 47.1, 2 . 0 ^ 


125 184 804 54 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XV.— IMPORTS. 


2.750 0,696 56.101 16.695 1.152, b7,03h 


Detailed statement showing the destination of traffic into the distrets of 
ASSAM during December 1875. 


Names op Dibtrk ih. 


2. Tiinhor ... 
8. Haul boos ... 
4. (/’oi’oHiiuts .. 
Flanks 

Miscellaneous 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 





1,160 


8 

1.409 

... ... 

i.tioo 


1.345 


... 

... 




200 

8,30, IS5 

15,000 

6,500 

... ... 

III 


5 

... 

2,600 

«» ... 



(HI 



1,000 

240 


Mkbcbipiion op Goods. 


Fonl and cokn 

('utten twist (European) ... 

Indigo 

IbtiM'UnlS 

Find and firewood ... 
Fruits. «li'ic,l , 

Fiito, Ircbh, and vcgotablos 

\Mieat 

FuIhcm and gram 

Uice 

Faddy 

Ot tier cereals 

Fihreg, iiiiiniifacture'i of 
(as ropei, Markiiiit. .Vc ) 
Iron, and its iiinnufactiircH 
(’opper and brass, und 
tin II' Mill!. iifact 111 e«. 

Ollier incia s, and their 
mannfueluris. 


i I I 

S n a 

j2 5__ 

Mds. I Mds. I Mds. I 


Mds. Mds. Mds. 

2,d."i(i 


: : i 


No. No. ;Vo. i No. No. No. 


Mds. I Mds. Mds. 


I'M, HlnliO 




... 



. 

5 

31. (iliue ... 

20 






61 

;w. Oil 






788 

lyo 

,3,3. Oil -seeds — 








MiiMtiird 






6o 


85. Rail laliiiientar.v) 

3.':26 

1,313 


4,(iou 


13.U ".ii 

43.3 

37. Othtir Muliiie HiibNlanccs (as 

111 

16 





.3(5' 


khuri, saljeroh, Ac.) 






1 


33. RiueuN and coiidiiiicnls 

124 



... . 

40 

0.1 to! 

ll.'l 

30 Huaar, re.tiiied (uilbri, eliiiii. 

US 

444 


108 


1,02 li 

.315 

kltund.) 








40. Rmtnr. uniellucd (gur, rab. 

68'2 

. ... 




2.413 

131 

Hinrii.) 








41. Tea 

3 

.. 





12(1 

4\a. Ten seed 





... 

l.W.'. 

8,436 

42, Tobacco ' 

2S7 

.40 




i.2;(4 

106 

44. Misoellanenus 


14 




llu 

100 

Tgtal 

15,' >05 

.3.201 

250 

4,h38 

w 

(5l»,077 

o.niKi 


o.nno 20 1,08.731 
No. No. No. 


Class HI. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

1. Ijoather and its ninmifnclures 

4. ('oiiun (European) nianuriudurcs ... 

0. Miscellsnoous Native goods 

!!! 

... 


”2,’iioo 


2,330 

75 

8,600 

1.105 

Total ... 

... 



8,500 


2,380 

6,660 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVII.— IMPORTS. 

# 

Detailed statement showing the destination of traffic into the 
districts of OUUE during December 1875. 


4. Cecoaniits 
Canes ■. 


DzscBipTioir 09 Goods. 


Chemicals and modicinei ... 

Dyes other than indigo, such as— 

K«d wood 

Kirarochee 

Betel-nuts 

Fruits, dried 

Fibres, nianufacturos of (as ropes, sacking, i 

Iron and its raanufactnrus 

Other mtUls, and their manufactures 
Stone i.i Ill 

Stick-lao 

Oil-soods— 

('aster 

(Either saline substutu'es (as khori,«ajjcreb,d 
ttpices and cendidiculi 


Kamea 09 DimiCTa. 
Fysabad. Baraitcb. Oonda. 

Mds. Mds. Mds. 

2 


4. Cotton (European) manti- 

fai luroM. 

5. Cotton (Native) uianufac- 

lures. 

0. Miscellaneous Native goals 
7. Bit to Enropeau do. 


I 1,32.71S 1,38.000 ... 

2.0011 ... 

29.n*'.l I'a.'.Mfii ... 

50 H 7IHr ... 

I l,0i',73i l,Cu,600 ... 


Clam II. 


Miscellancons 


Masch 1876.] 
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JAIL MORTAUTY, DECEMBER 1876. 



In November the death-rate among prisoners in Bengal was 
7 g por thousand. In December the rate is 80 per thousand. It is 
probable that these ore the two most unhealthy months of the year, but 
the fact remains that the rate of mortality is excessive. The mortality 
[s heaviest in Julpigoree, 696 por thousand per annum ; iu the Russa 
Female prison 490 per thousand ; Rungpore 312 per thousand ; aud 


in Midnaporo 270 per thousand, and, as in November, is mainly 
attributable to the inoidonco of cholera and bowel disease. The large 
number of deaths from other causes, amounting to 30 per thousand, upon 
all the jails together, is unusual. The Presidency Jail preserves its 
high reputation for sanitary arrangements, and shows only one death 
in the month amongst a prison population of 1,023 souls. Fever 
shows a doath-rate of only 7 i)or thoiisand, which is a romiirkably small 
proportion when compared with the vital statistics derived from other 
sources. 


S/afement ihotcing the Daily Average Number of Prisouera, Number of Deaths, and Deaths from Fever, Bowel Comptainh, Cholera, and all other 
Diaeam, in the Jails of the Lower Provinces of Bengal during the month of December 1875. 
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VITAL STATISTIOB- 


Stattinent ahotring in detnil the Birth and Death Statietin of tkt 

URBAN 
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Selected Cireke «n Bengal during the month December 1875. 
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NAMMa of 1118 Ubbah Cibclkb. 


Murdwati Municipality. 

It iiikiirn I'ovrn. 
itisltciipiir „ 

.T.iiptir rmcn. 

Sun Town. 

Miiiniipur Municipality. 

IIukIiU and ^ hitiNurah Municipality. 

S( riitni>ur Mnuicipality. 

OoUTparu „ 

Howrah „ 

Nnith Suinnhun Town (Areadab). 
KiNhiia^ur Municipality. 

.JcMorc „ 

(JonihuMr, part of Bcrbauipur 

Mimicip.ility. 

I Mnn).r<>pui Miinicipality. 

KiikIisU Ita/, ir Town. 

MiiKluh Tiiwii. 

Nalti>i‘e „ 

ItunKpur „ 

Itujjra „ 

paima „ 

Julpiiiifuri „ 

Dacca Municipality. 

Niirain^ani Mun cipality and Mud* 

<leng;anj t'nion. 

Manichf^aiii Union. 

Faridpui’o Civil Station. 

ItiirriMnl Town 
Dowlutklirtn Union. 

NuHsirahud Town. 

Jiiutulpiir „ ^ 

Shcrepur „ 

KialioroKunj „ 

Ihuitpur „ 

('omdlah Municipality. 

Chiitii^otiK ,, 

Cox’a Ituaar Town. 

.N'oakhali „ (Sudharam). 

Di'wiui Muhulla Town.'l * . 
.Mu^julpurah „ ^ 5* 

Khaja Kullan „ a-’3 

l.odi Kutra „ C 

('liowk Kullan „ ^*3 

Chdwk Shikarpur „ 

Dhiiwlpuriih J 

Harh Town. 

Ilohar 

tly.i Mnnii'ipality. 

Jchaniihad I nion« 

AuruiiKahad „ 

Nowudah „ 

Ituxiur Town. 

MoRuffHipur Munioi|iR!ity. 
llajipur Town. 

Diirldiunan Municipality. 

Roaaira Town. 

(Miupruh M unii'ipality. 

Scw.in* Town, 

Iti'itiuli „ 

.Mot I ban „ 

Part of Mongbyr Town, 

Dilio IthiiMulpore ,, 

I'uriieah Municipality. 

Runiguiii Union. 

Hart of Uoonika auh-divi^ion. 

Part of Itajiutdul aub'division 
Cuttack Town. 

Kondraparah „ 

.lilipur „ 

I'un Union. 

40 villagta in Dulaiore Town, 
ila/iiibugh Town. 

Ulialtra „ 

Ituiicbi •» 

Singblintn Union. 

Hurulia Town. 

ToUl. 
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Sftttemenl ahoicing in detail the Birth and Death Statiatice of th( 

rural 


Ditisioss. 


D18TBICT8. 


Bcidwar . 


rtBSIDBHCT 


lUjBHAIITIt 
AH P (’oocn^ 
llKOAR. 


BuHwrna 

Hniiknra 

BirbliUtn 

Midnnnur 

Hiighli 

UuwraU ... 


24*p0rgunnahn . 

NucMnii ... 
Jc-Hsora ... 

MurttUidabad 


Dinagrpur 
Mnldah .. 
KrtjHhaliye 
Uungpur 
Ibgm ... 
Pabna ... 
Duijealing 
Julpaiguri 


lUcca 


.J 


f\ Dana ... 

Fm idpore 
Hackcrganj 


NaBIBB op the RoBAt CiBCLRB. 


(’lIITTAOOIfa ' 


Mymenaing 

Tipporah... 


Chittagong 

Noakhuli 


Tbana Oangooriah 

4H viIliigeH in thaun Clibatna 

.‘'uri including (’ynlbi*a 

rcrgunnah Hogree 

IbiiiMbfiia town, and 109 villngoa m 
Hnnsbciia tbnnn. 

20 villngca in thaua Doonijoor 

39 villagoB in Diim-Dutn tbana out of 
tiiuiiiripul limitM. 

Tbana CbooHdiingab 

Nowpara (18 villagna) 

Mii/apur 

(Mutiny 

.3 vilbigMin Kotwali and 30 in RajAvaniporn 

Nowubgnnj 

NowbntU out post 

5 villagin in Kowurganj tbana 
Ibirt of tbana Khcliul 
I' aridpur andotbei vibtgoa in Chat mob ur 
Mousab Nijainturii, &r.,in'rorai 
Julpaiguri 

Moonnbc<»gunga Bub diviai.n with some 
villngoa around. 

Munuipality of Furoedporc, Icaa civil station 

Lakbotca ciu’ln 

Manpura iHliind 
Gubsura Oiur ... 

I'arl ot tbana Tangbuil 

Kllanga 

Ki'diirpur 

Uiiibuiunbcriab town .. 


A nwara outpost 
Chakla UaiirbanaBoio 


Tatiia 


Patna 


(iya 


•Sbabubad 

MoxulTorpar 

Durbbunga 

I 

I Sarun 
(Miuinparun 


(( n 

...Jl M 

C Fi 


-I 

-I 


( I’hulwnri Buddor sub-division 
iigbia in Bobar „ 

utwa union in Harb „ 

Gy a outpost 

.Jebaniibad ont|Mist 

A 111 ungnbad „ 

Nowadab „ 

JiigdiMpur estate in tbana Bolowti 
Pall ot Hei’tainurbi'c thaua ... 

Lallganj town 

Part of Sbeobur tbana 
I'll] pore 
Nngnrbusti 

Manjbi 

Ibirnigoon 

KoMHuriub village 


Bn AOiL* 
rouR. 


Mongbyr ... | 


r 

{ ; Bbiigul|iorc 
i j Puinrab 

; Sontbal Pergun- ( 
^ \ n.iiis . . I 


Population accobdino 
TO Skx. 


I 

a 


OrimIA 


I' Cuttack ... 

...«! : Puii 

Buluaore ... 


r’uoi 

POBB. 


K N*ao* j 

I B ! 


Hniaribngb ... | 
Lohardugga 
Singbhum ... | 
Manbhum 


Part of .lanioooe sulvdlvision 

„ Bi'gooscrai 1, 

„ Banka ^ 

„ KinsMignuj area 

„ Airsrnib „ ... ■ , .. 

Burbait in sub-division of Bajmebal 
„ Pakour aub-division 


Solipur 

P.itiiiuootidai 

.lobnrsingb in Khurdnb ... 

Gopfl o<rri# 

Baugenu Ji.W. of Ualaaori ...’ ... 

70 villagca ill Kodorma police station 
krbak lowii . ... .•* 

Palma outpont 

Cberai Pir 

Taruf Gtiaisala of Dbalbbootn estate 
Pergumiab Kbuspel ... ... ... 

Total 


6B,37n 

7,«lO 

72,109 

10,742 

12,o4t 


0,.^36 

10.184 

6,771 

1,780 

433 


6,100 

6.72H 

1(1,080 

4,.i2o 

0.472 

«.30» 

0,7.16 

4-10 


10,503 

.3,2.34 

4,014 

2. J10O 

3, aOM 
8,204 

773 

1,020 

0,328 


1,3,707 

5.400 


6,251 
5.024 
.3.318 
2.3, (01 
40,151 
34.060 
41,^38 
1*,614 
8,300 
6.013 
0,120 
7,2.30 
4,028 
8,284 
ll,3c.7 
2,183 


6,110 

4,906 

6,605 

B.OOo 

6.072 

0,173 

5,050 


2,47fi 

4,(W1 

2,071 

2.577 

6,674 


3,887 

4,061 

0,332 

4,426 

7,041 

27,otJ3 
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9 24 
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33 

16 

25 HO 

12 46 

21*81 

04 

16^400 

70,168 

2.36* 

*^ot regtd. 

167 


28.66 

44*40 

120 

7,33)65 

M.6,-'6I 

437- 

224 

1.37 

i8'48 

11-28 

60*96 

21,567 

41. 3' *9 

•47' 

73 

208 

2P12 

60-36 

34*20 

133 

13,<71 

26,615 

4- 

33 

78 

15*36 

80*48 

80*21 

16 

fl,7(!6 

18,102 

179 

40 

47 

2cV40 

3P08 

85*04 

• «• 

10,100 

20,674 

33* 

56 

47 

.32-40 

07*24 

17-81 

115 

6,8(»0 

11.077 

6 

49 

1*26 

60*76 

130.66 

80*00 

88 

l’062 

.'1,761 

2*81 

1 

12 

313 

38-28 

22 3‘2 



'477 

0 *0 

1*20 



0 


7902 

20*04 


4,o:)8 

10.038 

1316 

Set regtd. 

113 


13600 

41*70 

‘‘160 

(bH32 

12,558 

6 76 

44 

27 

42 0) 

'26 HO 

6-60 

ll.B'O 

*J2,(‘>80 

36 82 

61 

52 

3.J 12 

28 20 

20- 4 

190 

.3i054 

8,-.i70 

10 10 

^ot regtd. 

32 


46'3'i 

60*52 

71 

o’not 

1(,136 

26 oU 

24 

24 

21 84 

21*84 

10-14 

0,886 

10,276 

10- 

46 

58 

27 06 

Se-fH) 

30-18 

l05 

6i6l5 

4u6 

12,;i80 

U04 

20 4.5 
■60 

n 

2 

11 

3 

4*80 

26'52 

10 56 
30-7*2 

*26 6-1 

1041 

150 

No M. births 

21.753 

41, .31 6 

20 42 

176 

122 

BPOU 

35*04 

63’H4 

126 

.3,617 

6,851 

5 81 

19 

26 

33 21 

45*.i8 

09*;2 

217 

4,-171 

0,Oh6 

18 16 

37 

3.3 

48-M4 

43*56 

36*06 

K5 

si 177 


4 62 

4 

26 

10-44 

05-04 

18*;i6 

300 

3/264 1 

(ti632 

14;> 

16 

13 

27*12 

23-5*2 

21 00 

2 0 

8,040 1 

16,241 

10* 

43 

40 

31*08 

206*.i 

41'28 

lid 

821 

1.051 

1,604 
2,« 71 

7 

1' 

14 

4 

10 

8 pi 2 

3n0) 

57-81 

16*<'0 

28*10 

180 

6,o:j« 

12,361 

41 

30 

3072 

20*01 

30 ()0 

103 

16,411 

30,118 

02* 

73 

60 

29 04 

26-28 

25*80 

103 

5io38 

10,628 

24* 

54 

44 

61 06 

50*(4 

42*12 

80 

5,7-44 

10 005 

1210 

40 

21 

60'12 

22 80 

104*76 

99 

5,104 

B','28 

12 »00 

67 

2'2 

67' 14 

2604 

7244 

111 

6,077 

1 1 .205 

2108 

66 

22 

58-32 

23 28 

28’OH 

175 

21, ((56 

47,057 

06 -19 

216 

llMI 

64*00 

24 90 

lo-f.h 

120 

49.31 1 

08,166 

122 02 

21 

60 

2o2 

8 04 

2*11-1 

103 

31,216 

60 176 

I7H 17 

72 

161 

124H 

2)iia 

14 62 

112 

45,1-44 

H».0h2 

130 ’ »5 

O') 

212 

1 702 

28 20 

501 

180 

5,o:(.'t 

M517 

26'76 

40 

36 ; 

do 8-i 

20-64 

16 11 

60 

7,7n2 

16,1 '8 


12 

10 

8 88 

7*32 

15 48 

71 

6,4J6 

12,338 


20 

12 

10-44 

11 64 


122 

5,076 

14,202 

’ 2-52 

21 

8 

17-64 

6 72 ' 

' ‘b'24 

13J 

3,146 

30, .382 

fi'80 

68 

28 

66 96 

32 28 

10*66 

8 1 

6.263 

0.881 ! 

t3-80 

164 

48 

100*08 

6H"20 

10*.'t2 

100 

0,2 IH 

17,. .‘-2 

16- 

61 

22 

.34*92 

15'12 

14*28 

148 

11,‘20H 

2,216 

22,66'. 

4,428 

2O0O 

2'56 

52 

6 

10 

27*48 

10*20 

8*40 

1-P76 

18*44 

86 

500 

4,0(N) 

10,018 

10 75 

7 Not ( 

12 


14*28 

37*08 


5,4-46 

lo.-llO 

6-25 

) regtd. 1 

32 


36-84 

20*40 

129 

3,8...3 

0.418 

i:V8* 

82 

10 

40*68 

1272 

81*80 

1 4,105 

l»,60O 

22' 

1*2 

24 

16*00 

80 00 

3'172 

71 

5,082 

lo,l.,4 

126* 

26 

.36 

30*7*2 

42-48 

41*28 

180 

5,086 

12,160 

06- 

10 

15 

18*72 

11*76 

1272 

111 

6,198 

10,257 

17-5 

3i 

22 

8072 

95*68 

26*88 

1(X) 

S^S'Ci 

5,010 

5*10 

20 

15 

47-88 

86 88 

83 48 

199 

5,143 

0,824 

1234 

5*2 

16 

63 48 

18*24 

20*76 

78 

2,1RI3 

6,284 

1«>*I2 

• 9 

11 

20'4o 

24*90 

15*81 

9 0 

2, 168 

6, (*'45 

1294 

27 

11 

04-20 

26*04 

87 99 

108 

6,716 

11.300 

27 1 

27 

• 

22 

28*48 

93*16 

48*36 

98 

8,669 

7,466 

8314 

• 

40 

14 

64*39 

92*44 

19*84 

199 

4,338 

8,999 


18 

19 

24*00 

95*82 


IOC 

9,588 

18,840 

80*5 

79 

84 

60*04 

91*46 

9a'40 

196 

4,810 

9,186 

1 2.31* 

( 28 

9 

36*79 

ir7a 

10*44 

56 

7,208 

14,219 

1 dl 

81 

84*44 

96*04 

80*94 

1 95 

26,697 

53,900 

^ 260*13 

165 

88 

87*06 

7*82 

1 90*84 

1 98 

700,182 

1,404,640 

2,947 57 

r 8A»T 

9,989 

) 9(1*4C 

1 25*08 

1 96'7( 

) 119 


r 

t 


J 

I 

li 

■si 


18 fl 

100 

132 

132 

129 

117 


185 

147 

107 

30 

100 


2 ;w 

238 
118 
2.10 
00 
lu7 
67 

Ko M. deaths. 


5S0 

120 

79 

ItH) 

PJ2 

30U 


173 


B)0 

52 


108 

144 

b.u 

113 

113 

no 

P 8 

177 

400 

71 

luo 

18<1 

129 

».l 

129 


140 

300 

!(>» 

118 

113 

VoO 
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07 

BO 

38 

130 

93 


40 

73 

63 

125 
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83 
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Srlecttd Oireb* in Bengal dating the month of December 1875. 
OlBOIiBS. 


UIBTH8 iCCOBDIllO TO SiX. DbBTBI ACCOBDIXO TO 8bx. 


Ratio of birthH Rntio of iloath)! 

Nuinbor of p«r 1,0(X) of Number of per l.lXK) 
population. population. 


Dbatiis ArcoiiDixa to Cattbr. 


Number of dcathB from 




... 

•08 

*.36 

Thana Oangooriali. 

1*7.6 

... 

4*68 

48 vilhiges ill tluiia Cbhatna. 

•24 

‘•13 

1*68 

Suri including Cyutbea. 

l*o6 


Piirguniinh Hngroo. 

2 6*2 

... 

6 96 

BaiiNberiu town, iitii] 109 villages in Banibens 
tbana. 

1*31 



20 villages in thana Doomjoor. 


108 ... 
oat ... 
6.> OK ... 
I2«0 300 


2*28 ... lOOH 4«rt 

U (K) 4 80 

iU 072 - 
4C8 .. 1182 ... 

0| 304 ... 4-20 0-48 


23’44 ... 

21*24 ... 

10 OK 4 32 
10*44 ... 

3U'10 *84 

6'52 ... 


2-«4 *06 18-30 *00 


ft-ei -48 
fiJOJ ... 
38.2K ... 

70Ui ... 


1-33 39 vilinffea in Dum>Duin thana out of 
munu'ipiil limit!*. 

2'88 Thaua Choouduii^^iib. 

7 20 Nowpara (18 villages.) 

Mitzapiir. 

M. . . Cbitiny. 


13*08 .3 vtllAgeii in Kotwali ami 30 in Rniaramporc. 
-Kl Nawabgsuij. 

I'O.K NowhaUa oiitpoBt. 

17’'2K 6 vilingos in Kowurganj tbana. 

2-U4 I’nrt of thana Klmllal. 

... . FiiriJpur and other viilHges in Chatuiohur.* 

1*93 Wonrnh Nijauitara, Ac., in Tonii, 

Julpaiguri. 


43 (X» ... 

«l’9*J ... 

7 8" 2-63 
7*20 ... 

20-HI ... 

ln(M) 7 '41 


IK 21. Kill 
.*t5'2K ... 

8 04 8-0 1 

iO-6(l 4-30 
2:t7« •IK 

« ‘.Ml .. 

22 0^* ‘21 

21 Ht -‘21 

217*J ... 

2 1»*. Ill 
6-7d 3*'4 
2»2 2 62 
28 NO 

4818 .TOO 
4 i>K 4 «K 
4 (58 2*U4 


10*41 MoonRheognnVe iub*di vision with loms 

vilIngoN around. 

1 08 Muiiloipiility of Faridporo, Icai civil nation. 
r3J Lnkhotra circle. 

Mnnpum Isluml. 

OabsarH Chur. 

5’KB 1‘ai t of thana Tanghail, 

7*44 Filaiign. 

Keriarpur. 

7'68 lirahinuuberiah town. 


4*68 An warn outpont. 

2’ 10 Chakla Uaiichunagoro* 

6*40 Phulivari cudder sub'diTiaioD. 
4'(58 Muglira in Ht*hnr „ 

Futwa union in Uarh „ 

*72 Gya outpost. 

*72 .Tchuimhml outpoit. 

2’§8 Aurungabad „ 

2'i) Nowndah „ 

4'9'J Jugdiapnr egtato in thana Dolowti. 
'30 Part of Kdctiiiiiurhon thana. 

.90 Liillgaiij town. 
rUK I’art of .Sheoliur thana. 

Taj pore. 

(5*00 Nagurbusti. 

0 13 Miiiijhi. 

I'.^tt Harragoon. 

Kessuriah village. 


2-28 Pait of Jamooee sub-division. 

„ ItccnOMTai „ 

„ Ihuikii. 

„ KisKiMigniij area. 

. . .. • „ Aiiarnah. 

*91] „ Hurhuit m sub-diviHion of Kajmehal. 

4*50 Pakuur sub-diviiiun. 


11*88 .‘^olipur, 

7-32 i*Htainonndni. 

11 '2.8 .Toharniiigh iu KhurJub. 

U 48 Oopii circle 

0*2 i Uaogoria S.W. of Balasore. 


TO villages in Kodertna ixdice station. 

.3*96 Kcbak tuwn. 

5 Oi Palma outpost. 
l*2i) CheralPir. 

2'ri3 Taruf GbnUula of Dhalbboom fitatr. 
1*80 Pergunnab Kbnspel. 

2*62 Total. 
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P(vpnhttion — Ana under regifitmtion * — The population under regis- 
tration (luring the month of Df^oomber 1875, in the 140 urban and 
rural circles specially selected for tln^ registration of deaths in Bengal, 
clufisitied according to sex and religion, grouped into oireles, and distri- 
buted with reference to demsity per square mile, stood as follows: — 



ITrban Cirelo«—7fl 

Rural Oirclo9-fl4 

C(»nibiii(*<l 

0in*leii-140 



f.70.7f’ 

704.t.'iH 

1.37R.20O 

F«iii»lo« 


7n(i,lsa 


Total 

1.S77.112 

I.IUl.itlO 

2,0Mi.:.v2 

Christiant 

n.sso 

707 i 

1 l*i.5M7 



NHKUl 

j/iikntrfj 

1 l,8l»H.7 17 

MnhnnKHltttlS 

.Stt? uoj 

8iy,:h»4 

tie0.30ll 

Biulliihiii ... ,,, 

1 4.07 ‘2 

314 

i S.istt. 

Other claKiM‘11 

0.717 

(10.010 

7».«^W 

An-u 111 Kquiirc inilcfi 

371,«U‘.» 

Z.047,:.7? 1 

1 3.31H,IH»0 

FoiniUtion por iiquMrn uiilo 

H.Ul 

47r, 

HOB 


GroHs mortality . — Kxcluding 273 still-births, 0,779 deaths were 
registered in the selecte^l cfrelc's during tliis mojith, against 0,03*2 in the 
corresponding month of the preceding year. Of the deaths in this 
month, 3,840 were reported from the urban and 2,930 from the rural 
circles, against 3,489 and 3,143 respectively in December 1874. 

The great disproportion between the muiibors of male and female 
donihs registered still continues, and shows the need for local intpiiry 
and correction. 

The most marked shortcoming in this respect occurred in the 
following circles 

In Male Deaths. 


Crhan Circles. 


Furefldporo 
Mdgulpura 
.1 ulpaiLwee 
Nasirabarl 
Soori 

Kli«j Khullan 

Mongliyr 

Puriieuh 

ilaiice^ngo 

Jiisheiipore 

Jt'saoro 

Hazaroobagh 

Durbhiuigu 

Jehuimbad 


Motilinrco 
Punilia 
CoxH Ibizar 

Kommipiira 
Vhowk Kliulhiii 
Miuiickguiigo 


Ratio of mnlo to 
luu <l(‘al)i2 

],(K)0 

5f)0 

:^i:3 

300 

2b0 

2«7 

264 

240' 

233 

222 

217 

206 

2(K) 


Rural Circles. 


Ftirce4pnr(! 

SiHJtainurhee 

M ir/aporo 

Ellanga 

P»(*gooHorai 

Kowargungo 

Nawabgunge 

R(\jarampore 

Burhait 


Ratio of mala to 
100 foaialo doaihii 
650 
4(H) 

300 

300 

300 

250 

238 

232 

200 


Crlmt. 


I’lirulia 


In Female 

Deaths. 


None. 


Kf'RHuriah 

None. 

... 83 


Kedarpore ... 

... 25 

(50 


Khoord.'ih 

38 

... 63 


Kodf.-nn.'i 

40 

04 


Pat.aninndai 

... 60 

... (57 


Chakla RaiiHianugoro 

62 

(50 


Nciicntani, ... 

57 



Kli(-tl.al 

(50 



I’ubna 

... 03 



Siiliporo 

... (57 

(drclcs (two town and five rural) 

registered 

1(1 under per 

1,000:-^ 




Rural. 


... KHJH 


Xcjnmtara, &o. ... 

... 10-50 

... 8-40 


JiuiTagaun 

... 8*40 



.r^'haiialuul 

... 8(U 



Srctaniurhcc 

... 7-32 



Klia.sp«4 

... 7*32 



8hcwlnfr 

... (5'72 


foihpari^on n'ith prerioas year . — The proportibn of deaths to every 
1,(M)() of the [>()pulati()ii was as follows in the two mouths under 
coriipnrisoTi : — 


i 

1 

1 lii*noconilK.'r Ifi7fl. 

In DoccinlKjr 1874. 

For flui 
iiiiiiith. 

For 

HIlMUm. 

For tho 

TlUJlllll. 

Per annum. 

... .. . . , 1 

3*00 

JW’OO 

2*73 

.18*7« 

Rurid ... ... .. 1 


2808 

2‘J3 

2070 

CombuKMl . . 

1 

202 

3024 

*■« 

20 04 


There was a decrease of moi-tality in the nn‘al oirolos and a sensible 
iu(Tca.vo ill the urban circles, and the total casualty rate of the combined 
circles is somewhat higher than that of the corresponding month of 
tlui jtreeediug yeai*. 

Mortality from death causes compared following table giyes 
at a glance the proportion of deatlis from each cause to the total 


population, also the percentage of deaths attributable to each came, 
and compares those with similar data of the previous period 


From (’lioltTu 
„ Smnll-poi , 

„ F<-vor«« 

„ Rowel oomiiliuntii. 
., Jiiinry 
„ All utner cui 


Ratio pbb 

1.000 OF POFVLATIOV 
PRB AsrsrM. 

PMOPOUTION m CRXT.OF DEAtHl 
FROM EACH CAU8B TO Tom 
UORTAUTY. 

r>econ»l)«r 1875. 

December 1874. 

Pocomber 1875. 

Decomlier is:*. 

4 

1 

J 

i 

lo 

§ 

U 

1 

P 

1 

Combined. 

Urban. 

1 

Combined. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

*4 

420 

2 01 

3*30 

t*20 

1*32 

1*82 

11*82 

1071 

11*84 

8*84 

5*18 

447 

•ni 

■nrt 

•12 

•24 

•12 

24 

(16 

•27 

•48 

•77 

’CiU 

7t) 

10511 

18;mi 

1800 

lOVl 

20'70 

20*10 

64*87 

78*80 

68*01 

50'44 

77‘l(» 

68 m 

I'oi 

•0(1 

2’U) 

872 

1H2 

r40 

ll'5S 

4'08 

8*80 

11*48 

4*in» 

8;)6 

2i 

*21 

*21 

•30 1 

•12 

*24 

•08 

108 

1*00 

1*87 

*78 1 

' 1*7 

744 

1 

2'62 

402 

7-60 

1 

2*88 

1 

8*04 

2067 

1044 

1 

10*24 

28*12 

10'H4 

|17W 


By far I ho largest proportion of deaths is, as usual, returned as due 
to fever, cholera stands next in importance, and bowel complaints third. 
Compared with December 1874, it will bo seen— 

(1) —That towns suffered much more severely from cholera, throe 

and a half times moro deaths from this causo having teen 
registered in this month. 

(2) — That in rural oireles there was twice the mortality from 

cholera. 

(3) — That the mortality from fever was somewhat greater in 

towns, but much less in rural oireles. 

(4) — That the casualties from bowel oomplaints were the samoin 

both months. • 

(5) — That small-pox caused half as few deaths this month. 

The eighteen urban and rural oireles noted below were the only 

ones in which small-pox proved fatal : — 

Urban Circles. 


Hooghly and Cbiimurah 
Darjeeling 
Rajruohal 
Doomka 
Jamal pore 
Purneah 
Chittagong 
Durbhnnga 
Chuprah 
HmvraU 
CJya 
Cuttack 


4*80 

372 

1*44 

•90 

•84 

•72 

•4H 

•24 

•24 

•12 

•12 

Vi 


Rural Circlet, 


Khnrdah 

... d‘44 

Oabbara 

... 3(50 

Tiulgunge 

... ‘95 

Buimbcriah 

... ’84 


Circles that suffered from epidemic or severe forms Excep- 

tionally higli mortality occurred in the urban and rural circles named in 
the following tables, duo to the prevalence in them of epidemic or Bevore 
forms of disease. The extent to which such diseases contributed towards 
raising the death-rates in those circles is also shown in the tables 

Urban Circles. 


^ 

- 

li”'^ 

Uiou 

MORTALITt PHI TO BXCMBITl 




XKCIDERCB OF 


Districth, 

CiBCLBS. 

m 

w 

U 

1 

1 

h 

|t 

k; 

U 

0 1 

f*s 

Miildnh 

Miildah 

178’I2 



188*12 




ltuuk«N>ra 

Jiiipuro 

KiNhuroigcuii^ 

no*«4 

4*20 



Ul-00 

■'i'io 

'uiii 

MviuL'iniiiR 

I'M) H*J 

62*80 


•87W 

iMrjcolmj? 

Darjccliiig 

01*2(1 


8*72 

64*60 

16’12 

... ■ 

lliM^hly 

Smiiiipore 

78*(M) 

i0‘20 


t. 60*04 

10*20 


U«»*'Khly 

RiijHnanye 

Ooti.Tp’ar.ih 

Nattoro 

73 80 
7.TU8 

810 


27 24 
69*M 

82*70 


Ni*HKhHll.y 

Sudharam 

70 32 

28*70 

...... 

8670 

w. 


•24-lVrnunuah3 

N (irt h Suburban Town . . . 

08' 1(1 

7‘»3 



40*72 

■«*n 

10 58 
1176 

Cultaok 

Jajporo 

66*70 

8*24 


20*60 

15*60 

Tipimrah 

(huiitiiillah 

03'«K) 

1044 

...... 

24*00 

fl‘48 

Fatnjk* 

Chowk Kullau 

O’l'lO 



ftr28 

12*48 

JuHMi>ro ... ... 

JesHoro 

01 ‘80 

I7()4 


82 28 


lioKm 

Boffi-a 

57* 12 

IU'32 


84‘68 



'i(ri> 

FarwUporo 

Faroedporu Civil Station 

50*10 

8O‘0O 


61*36 


MoorMiifdabud 

Oonihimir 

6r.-28 

2‘40 


”778 

’8'4» 

Jlowrah 

Howrah 

04*2 i 

8*84 


80 60 

Fubna 

Fuhim 

61*00 

7-66 


4844 



NucMca 

K iNliiiiiffhur 

60*04 

80*24 


M'di 



Kfuitbnl IVnpmuaU* ... 

Rivjmchal 

60*40 

7*88 



1436 

M^inouMiuK 

Nasirabad 

47 '88 

8*64 

>. ... 

BO'S! 


Burdwau 

Biirilwun 

46V6 

1*80 

... .. 



Dacca 

ManickjipuiHO 

46*72 

7-20 


81*08 



lIuoRbly 

Hooirhly mid Cbinsurah 
Burrinal 

43*44 

...... 

4*80 

28 20 




Bm'kerRunge 

41*62 

7-20 


86*82 


III- 


Rural Circles, 


Dinnm'pdr^ 
JeAHoru ... 

Mot)r«hedabad 
BarkiTtfungo ... 

UtH>Khif 

Durbhuiiffa 

Myiuonujuic 

Ninkliolljr 

Riuisporo 

Pkrcc«|)«ro 

Baokonrunge ... 

Puramh 


Kotwali a Uajartinpore 

Nowmra 

Obliml 

Mantmm * 

Hatiiibertii ... 

Xk|rurbu«ti 

K(i<lttrpuri» 

Oboi'klii Bmibhaiiiisoro ... 

Arramli 


186 00 

6-88 

10972 

6*0 

130*60 

40*82 

62*92 


72*92 


79*92 


65*04 

M‘08 



00*80 

irri 

87*06 


68*20 


46*48 


•r«4 

0*10 

64166 


60*04 

12*46 

0*26 


46*82 

1*66 

e'84 

27*48 


46’84 

4860 

8S 


4r4e 

trm 

27*26 



18^ 
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Cholera, fever, and bowel ooxnplainta also caused great mortality 
in the undermentioned urban and rural circles, where the casualties 
from other causes were not excessive : — 

Cholera. 

Rural Cirdes, 

... 13*08 
... 1332 
... 12*60 
... 11*88 
... 9*36 
... 804 

• ... 8*40 

... 6*88 
... 4*08 

... 3-60 


39*72 

38*28 

34*66 


4-60 

4*20 


Of the oircloB in which onidemio or severe forms of disease caused 
heavy mortality last month, tho following coniinuod to suffer to a more 
or loss extent. In tho circles that are italicised tho total death-rates 
wore larger than in this month 

Urban CirrUs, 


Dacca 

Jjimalpore 

Naraingung® 

Baziipore 

Chittagong 

... 10*34 
... 996 
... 9*84 
... 8 76 
... 3*48 

Foroedpore 

Choadanga 

CiubHara 

Mooiisheeguuge 

Pakour 

Brahman bi^iah 

l)<x)iuj(K)r 

Dum-Dum 

Gope Circle 
Burhait 


Fever. 

Rungiioro 

Aruiigabad 

... 31 'M 
... 27-00 

J ulpaiguri 

M irzapore 
lk.*gooaerai 


Bowel Complaints. 

Ootorparab 

dijypore 

Darjeeling 

... 32*76 
16*00 
... 16*12 

Manjhee 

Futwa 


Maldah ...* 
Jeypove 
Kithoregunga 
Btrampor * ... 
Ooterpara ... 

Jfattori 
North auburbau town 


Jujpora laburban town 
Coniillab ... 

Chowk KbolUn ... 

JeMoro 

Bugra 

Faireedpore 
(iorgbaxar ... 

Howrah ... 

Pubna 

I/aiiirahad.»t ••• 
IfaniokguugQ 


KagorbMtl 
Likboiia .. 
Airareah . 


More aovei ply from 6*vcf. 

... From cholera and fevnr, but to a lena extent. 

... More Bcveroly from chobTO. 

... More Mvrrtdy from cholera and fever. 

... Ditto and bowel cnmplAiiitM. 

... More Mverely from fever 

... From cholera, fovar, and bowel coinplaintaj but to 
a leaa extent. 

... Ditto ditto 

... From cholera, but to a leaa extent. 

... From fever to a greutef extent. 

... From cholera to a greater extent. 

... Ditto and f()v<*r, but to a leaa extent. 

... From cholera, more aeverely. 

... Ditto ditto. 

From bowel complninta to a greater extent. 

. . . Fr 9 m ch* lei a to a gronlcr extent. 

... From dUeaaea coming under the head of “all 
other diaoaaea” itiuie aeveiely. 

... From cholma and fever, but leaa aeverely. 

Sural Cirtlet, 

... From fever, but to a losa ext^int. 

. . From cholera aud fever, but leaa aoverety. 

... Ditto ditto 


Mortality according to The following table shows tho morta- 
lity according to sex in this and the preceding month : — 


i 

Ratio paa LOOO op PoruLATiov. 

Ratio of Malb PBATns to avsny 
100 Fkmjilu dkatiis. 

December 1870. 

November 1876. 

Decombor 1876. 

Novrtnbor 1876. 

1 

1 

1 

Combined. 

1 

P 

1 

cd 

Combined. 


1 

Combined. 

c 

P 

1 

Combined. 

Malnn 

Fflinalra ,, 1 

38*64 

33*84 

87*48 

88*60 

88*88 

87*48 

46 80 
S8*04« 

80*36 

1 8663 

* 

88*16 

81*44 

1 

jise 

122 

126 

1 134 

no 

128 


. These results are not satisfactory, and show how much remains to 
be done to improve registration even in the soloctod circles. 

-In tho laO circles in which tho i*ecord of births is kept 
5,640 births were registered in December 1875, against 6,4^5 in , the 
proceding month. Of the births that wore stated to havo occurred in 
December, 2,78<3 were returned from tho urban, and 2,857 from the 
rural circles. The male and female bii'ths numbered d,017 and 2,02*3 
respootively. , 

Tho following table furnishes particulars regarding the biiih-ratos 
^ith reference to population and sex, and shows tho relation which the 
birth-rates bear to the death-rates, contrasted with similar data for the 
previous month:— 



IH Dbckmsbe 1875. 

In I 

fOVJtMBBB 

1876. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Com- 

bined. 

« 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Com- 

biuod. 

Wrtlii over deaths ... 

1 . .®^4iealhBOfw births ... 
hirthf to ev«i7 10® lemato 

87*88 

80*00 

‘‘i'iio 

U7 

18*40 

86*08 

1*88 

11$ 

27*01 

$0*84 

*$•24 

116 

81*20 

48*60 

11*40 

110 

80*60 

17-I8 

824 

U4 

$0*M 

84*68 

8*84 

110 


The gross number of births registered this month is greatly below 
the number rogistorod lost month. 

The birth-rates compared with the death-rates show an excess of 
births over deaths in the rural cirolos, and the reverse in the mban 
circles. 

Twenty-eight town and 38 rural circles exhibited birth-rates in 
excess of death-rates against 22 town and 32 rural cirolos in the previous 
month. In one town and one rural circle the bii'th-ratos woro ocjual, 
and iu the rest of the circles (G2) the death-rates exceeded the biiih- 
ratos. These numbers do not indi(‘atG retrogression iu the registration 
of births, but clearly denote iueomploteuess. 


VITAL STATISTICS OP THE TOWN OP CALCUTTA, 
JANUARY 1870. 


The following letter has boon ad(li*essed to Government on the 
subject of tho registration of births and Tleolhs in Calcutta. It is 
evident that much remains to be done in iin])rovmg tho Calcutta 
registration, both as regards tlio actual record of tacts, and os regards 
the scientitio analysis of facts when recorded. Tho Calcutta Cousus now 
about to be taken ought to furnish tho basis on which tho Health 
Officer may build liis oi^erations ; and ullliough our present statistical 
information is lamentably incomplete, there are reasons for hoping 
that with energetic and careful supervision it may be possible to attain 
valuable results. In the statement published below, tho death-rate for 
Calcutta dui-ing January is recorded at 31-8 per annum, while the 
mortality in tho Subuiban Municipality, as will bo seen on another page 
of this issue, was twice as heavy. It is almost impossible that both these 
returns can be correct, and the presumption is certainly in favour of the 
greater accuracy of tlie ^Suburban roturns. In both Calcutta and tho 
Suburbs tho present returns of births ore deplorably defootivo. It is 
doubtful whether a careful analysis of tho Calcutta returns os they havo 
hitherto boon furnisliod would repay thO trouble it would cost. 


No. 69, dated Calcutta, tho 28th Fehunry 1876. 

From— D b. A. J. Paynk, Health Officer of the JuBiicos, 

Xhe iloN’riLK Sib Htuaht llocm, Kt., Chairman of ilio Justices of 
tho Feneo for tho Town of Calfutta. 

From a domi-offirial letter to your addreRs, dated 6th Jan uarv, from tho 
Junior Secretary to the GovernnKMit of Benifal in the StatiHtical Department, 
I lealSi that tho rctuniH furiUHhed hithiTto from this Offiee aro e.onHiderod 
nuito insulUcient for the purpose they nro supposed to an.Rwer, and that . this 
is so is seen by eomimrinic them with the roturns or tho Sunit-nry (.omnussn.in r 
for Bengal, or even with those of the Suburban Muuieipality. 

2. I propose, tluTeforo, to lulopt tlio form whieh T now present for the month 
of January last. Jt eannoL be eomi>letely funiisbed at present, nor until the new 
CenKiis sfiull enable me to state llio i^pulatiun of Uio several town sectiona, and 
doubtless other iinprovemeiilsi will suggest thcmselvoM hereafter; hut it seems 
desirable with your u])i»roviil to conimeneo the new form with the new* year. 

3. The general form is similar to that used by (iovernment for recording 
the statislies of the stdeeto*! urban eiivles of Bengal, these being the areas with 
which tho towm of Calcutta is most coinpnrnblc. 

4 I have subdivided tho town into tlie sections which arc now registration 
areas 'and of which under the new Census the several populations W'ill be known. 
At the same time the birth and dcatli-riil<* of (*aeh lociilily will l)o sepaiatc'ly 
given. Until tliis be done, there can be little hope of eon verting the ligures to 
any purjiose of praetiinil %aluc. 

5 But it appears to me that to tliis form should be added columns showing 
the death-ralos a**cordiiig to age. T am not nnnimdful of tlm great uncertumfy 
handng over nil slatements of native ages; but errors of tliH kind are self- 
neiitraU.sing when large mimbiTS are dealt with, and for comparison of one year 
with another tho table will not be without value. 

6. To reduec error to a minimum T have enlarged the groups of ngrs 
adopted in the Itwt Census, making eaeli e.vtend over 2D instead of 10 years, ami 
L«»frtffiilneil tho additional advantage of bringing the system almost into umform- 

igland. 1 shall propose Dr. Farri's’ 

grouping to you tor adoption 


have gained the additional ndvantag*.' of bringing 
ity with that of tlie llegislrnr ( lenernl af Kngb 
grouping to you for adoption in the new Census. 

7. Tho Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India has nrnmi.sctl 
to fu^ish mo with statisticaf returns for t ho principal tow ns in the ( Jpj>er Provinces 
Rnd Puniab. With these it may bo possible to prepare a comparative stateiui^t 

.. * I 1 . « ll.-J. £ 1... 4 llA R A CVI C 1 t*n f*. I* l-H I / >f (*!l1 1/ 1 .‘LIU ] . 


on 


tho modei of that famished w*eekly by tho Bogistrar-Gcneral of England. 


No. . 

CoFT fofWtfdod for information to H.J. 8. Cotton. Esq., Officiating Junior 
SocreUry to tho G^enunont of Bengal, Statistical Department. 


VITAX. ^-p^TISTICS OF THE TOWN OF CALCUTTA. 

Statement thoicmg m deiatl the StatUtics of RegUtering Sections during the month of January 1876 
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UaL statistics op the suburbs op CALCUTTA 

FOR JANUARY 1876. 




Statement No. 1, of Births. 


t--=r — : 

1 NvMaBR Of Births ir Dbobxbbb I 

1 Numbbb or BxBTnii nr Ducbmdbr 



IH74. 



1876. 


Hiuoioir. 




Kate per 

• 



Rntfl per 

Male. 

FsidbIs. 

Total. 

thomauiluf 

populaUun 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

tlioUMiid of 

popu)atiou 





per anuDin. 




per annum. 

Mtbotne(i«ni 

alien 

1 

9 

3 

8 

le-PT 

3 

3 

6 

20*37 

87 

84 

61 

479 

76 

87 

103 

12*80 

97 

16 

43 

619 

07 

48 

116 

13*71 

Totnl 

66 

43 

109 

6‘08 

146 

ISS 

V84 

13*i'6 


The registration of births thus evinces a slight improvement, though 
t is still deplorably in error. The ratio of births per thousand of the 
)opulation in January is 13*25, against 5*08 of the corresponding 
uonth of the lost year, and against 10*77 in December last. 

Statement No. 2, of Deaths. 


RbikUOF. 

NuIIBBB Of DBiTJIS iw Jabuabt 
• rt 1H76. 

Ndmbrb of Dbathh in 
1876. 

Januaet 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Ruto per 
thoUbRiid ut 
population 
••er nniiiiiu. 

Mule. 

Fomalo. 

Total. 

Kiite per 
thousand of 
piipulution 
l>t*r auuuni. 

ItirulUiiB ... 

90 

1 

21 

7i*au 

10 

6 

22 

74*70 

Jltl'iodB ... 

446 

868 

716 

66*i.*4 

48H 

360 

- sot 

67-U8 

iHlioinedans ... 

848 

168 

406 

48‘42 

218 

214 

43*i 

5r62 

Iiben 



1 






Total ... 

716 

487 

i,ua 

6.'t*33 

722 

680 

l__ 

1,308 

6l*('3 




The total number of deaths registered in the suburbs of Calcutta 
luring the mouth of January was 1,308, against 1,705 in December, 
ind against 1,143 in the oorrcspouding month of the last year. I’ho 
leath-rate is still excessive, but shows some diminution as the winter 
fioson is ending. 

The highest rate of mortality was among the Christian populalion ; 
he rate prevailing during the mouth was 74 70, against 71*30 of 
he corresponding month of the last year. The high rate is aitri- 
)uUble to the mortality at the two hospitals, viz. the Garrison and 
[’residency General llospitals; where patients from the town, the fort, 
;ndthe shipping of the port, are admitted, and whicli are situated with- 
[q the muiiicipiu limits. The ratio of deaths among the Native Chris- 
iians is only 23*48 per thousand of the population ; tho rate among the 
tlurosians and Europeans is respectively 06*99 and 86*33. 

Tho death-rate among Hindoos is 67*08 por thousand. The lower 
dawes of the community, who ore insufheieutl v fod and clothed, oontfi- 
^uted the largest percentage of deaths, as will be seen from the following 
able 


Caatee. 

% 

Number of 
deaths. 

little por l.OAo <if 
the t>«>|tulntion 
pur anmttn. 

Brahmin 


34 

36 60 

Kyastha 


41 

36-20 

Gowala 


34 

80 22 

Napit 


26 

7»00 

Kuibartho 


66 

4018 

Bowiiobas 


67 

8307 

Bagrlig 


30 

41*81 

Kaoras 


16 

4001 

Ghamars 


67 

107*36 


Among the Mahomedans, the rate of mortality is 5 1 *52 per lliou- 
jand of tho population. 

I Of the dinerent localities in tho suburbs, Matiabruz stands first 
P the list, with a mortality at the rate of 125*73 per thousand 
pr annum. This is ascribed partially to the breaking out of small- 
wx, and to the prevalence and fatality of fever and bowel com- 
daintfl. There were also a few cases of sporadic cholera. The cause 
? unhealthiness of Matiabruz is attributable to the.* condition of 
ivmg adopted by the retainers of the ex-Kin^ of Oudh, who form 
1^6 moat part of the inhabitants of this locality. A complaint is 
dso made of the absence of good drinking-water, 
p ^rali stands next in the list, showing a high rate of moriality. 
Ike number of deaths registered in January was 379, against 603 in 
jpomber; the respeotive rates of 'mortality per annum being 85‘66 
‘^einat 1 13*68. Bowel oomplaints and fevers of various .types, to which 


most of the deaths are mainly due, were loss severe in January than in 
Deoembor. The rate of mortality per annum from the former was 33*45 
against 46*65, and from the latter 18*98 against 33*22. Cholera, how- 
ever, broke out* among tho coolies employed in re-excavating tho Circu- 
lar Canal, and the rate of mortality under this head showcid an increase. 
The high death-rate of this district is attributable to the existence of 
the Campbell Hospital, whore many moribund oases are admitted. 

After Soorah comes tho district of Kallighat. The number of 
registered deaths in this district was 73, against 81 of tho previous 
mouth, and tho rate per annum is 64*60, against 71*68. The ratios of 
deaths from fever were 22 12, from cholera 15*04, and from bowel 
complaints 11*50 per thousand of tho population. There was nothing 
exceptional in tho sanitary condition of Kiddorpore and Bhowaniporo 
during tho month. Th6 number of deaths in tho one was 176 against 
239, and in the other against 277 in December ; the ratios respec- 
tively being 51*08 and 50 OO, against 70 03 and 66*27 per thousand per 
annum. There was a decrease in mortality from all causes. 

In Chitporo the number of deaths was 166, and the rate of 
mortality 61*40. In December the rate of mortality had boon 97*38. 
In Enlally tho number of deaths was 172, wd the ‘rate of mortality 
48*41. In Demnbcr the rale was 59*95 ; in bo?h those districts also 
there is a decrease of mortality iindor all the heads. 

The district of Chithih was the healthiest during January. Tho 
ratio of deaths from fever were 10 69, against 13*60 ; of bowel complaints 
13*66, against 23*76; and of cholera 10*69, against 11*28 of tho 
previims month. 

The ratio of male deaths to every hundred female deaths in tho 
suburbs during Jainiat-y was 123*20. In tlio several districts it was os 
follows in I liitpore 133*80; in Soorah 132*51; in Entally 104*76; 
in Bhowaniporo 110 22; in Kalligimt 82*5; in Chitlah 174*07 ; in 
Kidderpore 104*65; and in Matiabruz 110*71. This disproportion is 
in accordance with the figures of tho poi)ulation which show a largo 
excess of mules over females. 


Statement No. 3, Causes of Death. 


risRAaaa. 

NL'MBBliOl DKATIIM IN JaNVAUY 
UI76. 

NVMDKltOf DBATHS in JaNUART 
1870. 

Httle. 

6 

’i* 1 
1 

i 

o 

H 

Rate per thousand 
per annum. 



if 

PeJ 

rS 

II 

IX 

6 

H 

o! 

a 

B 

Total. 

Tl 

9 

|b 

u 

« u 

28 

Fevrr 

20fl 

16« 

1 

375 

17*40 

-.32 I 

1 23R 

210 

4.'i7 

21 32 

•ss 

Howel complainta 

Ifit» 

101 

271) 

12-50 

'2.3 ; 

ISH 

140 

.128 

15 50 

■28 

Cholcrtt 

121 

54 

17.'i 

8* lit 

•15 1 

no 

e.’v 

171 

7 07 

'15 

Siunll'pux 

].*) 

7 

20 

0.*) 

•01 1 

11 

10 

21 

•07 

•00 

Total 

509 


340 

duio 

•07 1 

S.'iS 

4*J4 

977 

46 50 

'85 

Deatha from olhor 











cttUMea 

207 

Ofl 

m 

141.3 

•2f. i 

100 

ir.2 

1 3»1 

1544 

•28 

Grand Total 

7J0 

427 

1.143 

53 .n.'t 

100 1 

“722' 

5NI) 

1.3U8 

01 oa 



Fever, — I'he number of deaths ascribed to fever was 457 in 
January, against 665 in December. There was a decrease of mortality 
from fever in all the districts except Kallighat. 

Bowke CoMPLAiN’rs.— The mortality is 328, against 392 in Decem- 
hor. The mortality was less in all tho districts exccj)t in Bhowaniporo 
and Matiabruz. 

Cuoi.KRA. — Cholera also abated eonsidorably during the month. 
The ratio of mortality was 7*97 per thousand of tho population ; tho 
rate in the previous month was 11*21, and tliat in tho corresponding 
month of the previous year was 8*16. 

Smam.-pox. — T wenty-one persons are registered as having died 
from small-pox. 

Statement No. 4. 


Variation of Deaths according to Ages, 


Aoi. 

Population. 


IlRATHS. 


Rfite |j«r 
tliniiiiAllil 
of tho 
popuintioii. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tptal. 

Male. 

Fcmalo. 

Total. 

Rorn dead 



, 

16 

8 

24 


Uiiiirr 1 3'oar 

4.300 

8.928 

8,288 

0.1 

74 

137 

198*35 

„ 6>cara 

10,503 

0.717 

20.220 

58 

53 

111 

06 

„ 12 „ ••• ... 

13,442 

10.725 

24,167 

66 

30 

01 

4.') 18 

.. 20 .1 

24, W6 

io.n;ia 

43,430 

64 


121 

.30 07 

,, SO ,, ... ... 

30,720 

23,374 

00.1(8) 

159 < 

92 

26 i 

50 11 

„ 40 „ 

29.'204 

17.125 

46,389 

116 

83 

109 

51 47 

„ 50 ,, ... ... 

10.001 

11,721 

28.322 ! 

86 

50 

1.30 

57*02 

00 ,, ... ... 

H..t9.3 

0.637 

14,030 

^ i 

43 

NU 

7156 

Above 00 .. 4 ... ... 

4.205 

8,076 

8,181 

59 

90 

140 

S1055 

a 

0 

• 

1 
4r 

8,122 


8,122 





Total 

161,011 

10MS8 

257,140 

722 

560 

1.308 

61-08 
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THE MINERAL STATISTICS OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1874. 


The Keeper o( the Mining Record, i. .omewhat later tlji. year than la.t ^th 
hi. UHual intercting introduction to the annual .&ti.tic« of tho muiera 
of tho United Kingdom. The " trade' complain, greatly that eren at best the.e 
.taUaticH have been late, and the additional delay ihi. year-there J “ 
Of tho ability and energy of the dopartment-would certainly .ugge.t ‘hat a foree 
.hould be added at aon.o indnt or other, .o that the .tati.t.e. might bo pubh.hed 
Kioner after the elo.e of the year. The .tati.tic. now pubh.hed are for 1874. 
aud the foUuwiiiR is the gunoral sunimary 

OBHiaai. StJMM.tty or th* K»titiin8 or m* MftKBii Pbobdci of ihb 
United Kingdom poe 1874. 

Quantities. 


Minerals. 


Goal 

Iron ore ... ^ 

Copper oro •* 

oro 

Load oro 
Zinc oro 
Iron pyrites 

Arsenic ... . ••• 

Manganoio 
Oohro and umber 
Wolfram 
Bismuth 
Silver ore 
Fluorspar 

Clays (porcelain and firo clay) 

Salt ... 

Barytes 

Coprolite8,&c., and phosphorite 
Gypsum 

Other earthy minerals (estimated) 


Tons. 

125,043,257 

14,844,930 

78.621 

14.039 

76.201 

10,829 

60,208 

6,208 

5,778 

7,122 

32 


2 

034 
2,436,912 
2.300.607 
14,374 
149,664 
00,124 


Cwts. 

0 

10 

0 

7 

12 

10 

3 

9 
1 
1 

16 

10 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Values. 

£. 

45,849,194 

7.318.109 

330.414 

788,310 

1,024,107 

48.196 

38,220 

27,438 

29,201 

9.478 

646 

38 

20 

817 

780,169 

1,163.238 

12.a30l 

388,290 

3.3,002 

3,(X» 


Total value of tho minerals produced in 1874 ... 67,839,097 

Mitals obtained fbom the Obks produced in the United Kingdom in 1874 
Metals. 


Gold 

Pig iron 

Copper 

Tin 

Load 

Zinc 

Silver 



Quantities. 

Values. 

£ 

... OZ8. 

386 

1.640 

... torn 

5,991.4^)8 

... 16.478,372 


4,981 

447,891 


9,942 

... 1,077,712 


68,777 

... 1,298,463 


4,470 

... 106,773 

... OEi. 

609,277 

127,319 

i (estimated) . . . 


3,000 


Total value of metals produced from the ores of 
United Kingdom 


19,639.070 


Total value op Minerals and Metals, Coal, &c., obtained in the United 

Kingdom in 1874. 

£ 

Metals, value of, as above ... ... .. 19,639,070 

Coal ... 46,849.194 

Minerals, earthy, Ac., as above ... • ... 2,440,049 


Total value 


07.834,313 


THE OOAL TRADE OP LONDON, ISTS, 


Mr. J. R. Scott, the RegiBtrar of the London Coal Market, haa publiihed 
the following atatiatica of importa and exjiorta of coal into and from the port and 
district of London by aoa, railway, and canal during the year 1876 

IMPORTS. 

j9fy Railway cmd Canal, 


Comparing tliese figures with those for 1878, it is feared that there is a deercase 
both in value and quantity in tho minerals produced. The total value in 1873 
was £70,723.tXK.), and being only £67,834.000 in 1874, the fidling off amounts to 

about three millions, or over 4 per cent. As regards quantity, the most striking 

fact is that tho quantity of coal raisq4 fell from 127.010.747 tons in 1873 to 
126,043,257 tons last year, such a diminution being most nnusual in the 
history of tho coal trade. The vidue, as might be surmised, from the known 
reduction of wages, foil in even greater proportion, via., from £47,631,2^> in 1873 
£46 849,194 last yt ar. The production of iron ore, which exhibited a dimmution 
in 1873 as compared with 1872. now exhibits a still further diminution, tho 
totals being 16,677,499 tons, valued at £7,678.676, raised in 1873, against 
14,844,930 tons, valued at £7.318.169. raised in 1874. In pig iron there li ^ao 
a corresponding diminution, the amount produced having been 
valued at £18,067,739 in 1873. and only 6,991,4^8 tons, valued^ at J* ^ 

1874. In^most of the other metals and minerals, except “clay ” and “ salt, Unre 
■ a similar •decUu©.*"7%e 


Nowcaatle... 
Seaham 
Sunderland 
MtddlcHborough .. 
Hartlepool 
Scotch ... . 

Welsh ... 
Yorksbira... 

Duff 

Small coal 
Cindera ... 


Ry Sea, 
Ships. < 
.. 2,282 
.. 223 

.. 1,068 
27 

1,000 
209 
93 
420 
5 

130 
39 


Tons. 

1,725,872 

100,719 

725,166 

13,682 

339,811 

66,328 

27,777 

93,019 

2,071 

36,631 

4,881 


Total ... 5,238 ... 3,134,846 
Importa during the 

year 1874 ... 6,369 ... 2,727,719 


Ton?. 

London and North-Woatem ... 1,080,405 

Great Northern 1,003,5:1} 

Groat Western ••e ••• 583,505 

Midland ... 1,666,333 

Great Kaatem 677,113 

South-WoBiem 33,ft7l 

London, Chatham, and Dover 6,601 

South-^tern 

Grand Junction Canal ... 4,594 


Total m 5,070,046 
Importa during the year 1874 4,695,769 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 1874 AND 1876. 

By Sea, * 


January 1 to December 31, 1875 
January 1 to December 31, 1874 


Increase in the present year 

By Railway and Canal, 

January 1 to December 31, 1876 ... ^ •• 

January 1 to Dooomber 81, 1874 ... 

Increase in the present year 

EXPORTS. 

Railway-home coal passing “ in transitu” through district 

Sea-borne cool exported 

Railway-borne ditto. ...^ ^ •« 

Sea-borne coal brought into port and exported in same ships 


Toni. 

3,134,846 

2,727,719 

407,127 

Toni. 
6,070,046 
, 4,695,768 

374,278 

Topp. 

87,447 
. 74,519 

. 18,646 

. 2,«06 


Total quantity of cool conveyed beyond limits of coal duty district 

during December 1876 ... ... ... ••• 183,448 

Ditto ditto December 1874 ... ••• ... ••• •». 156,162 


COMPARATIVE hTATEMENT, 1874 AND 1875. 

Total distribution of coal from January 1 to Docembor 81) 1875 
Ditto ditto from January 1 to December 81, 1874 


1,827,124 

1,736,960 

90,l6i 


781,408 

90, 16^ 


Increase in the present year 

GENERAL STATEMENT, 1874 AND 1875. 

Increase in cool imported by sea during the present year. 407,127 
luoroose in coal by railway 874,278 

Deduct increase in cooIb exported ••• t»« 

Total increase in trade within the London district 
during the present year 

The gtoM import, for the year 1875 of the coal brought by Ma and rail^ 
eonveyanoe within the limits of the Ijondon district (a radius of fifteen miles ro 
Bt. Paul’s) exhibits the extraordinary total of 8,204,892 tons, and 
crease in supply over that of the year 1874 of no less a quantity than 780,^ ^ 
This may ha taken as an indioation of a revival of trade in London, ^ 

an extension of the supply of railway-borne coal to remote country distric i 
south and south-wesi We may apportion the distribution of this 
increase as follows ;-l(K),000 tons may be considered as reprewnting the gw 
expansion of tlie through trade for country consumption. The rommmi^ 
viz. 700,000 tons-may be allowed as absorbed, Jlndy, by the tk 

increasing population cf the use of gas ; twmUyt to household consuiDp^ ^ 
gradual extension of greater London ; and thirdly, to the increasing . . . 
for ste^ purposes as applied to manufactures, the iron ^*“^**^f®* ^ 

ing (in which no sign of revival appeam) alone excepted. The tr^e m 
London during the past year has bsen subje^ to far lesa fluctuation and 
than for a year or two previously. 
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^ % 

Prices have ruled somewhat high oomparativoly, yot not more so than might 
reasonably be expected when greatly inoreased g^t ’iu every form of getting coal is 
taken into consideration. We conclude by {K>iuting out the somowhut sigiiihcaiit 
fact for the first time for many yearSi the sea-borne imports exhibit a larger increase 
of supply^ban their rivals in competition— the* railways— the former ranking for an 
iijcroasod quantity of 407,000 tons, while the latter exhibit the still satisfactory 
increase of 374,000 tons over last year.— irVosowiw^ 


THE TBESTA, . AND ITS TRADE. . 

♦ • 

I happened last March to have business at Julpigoree, which I managed to 
transact more quickly than I expected, and having thus loisuro time on my hands, 
] thought it a good opiK)rtunity to drop down the Tetjsta and Jumoona rivers, and 
to Uioko a few notes on the trade, particularly on that in tobac*,co, which, owing to 
the recent inquiries into the cultivation and manipulation of the article, may prove 
ititercsting to your readers. A boat, with six oars, wjis easily engage^d, and having 
lai d in provisions, I started, accompanied by my bearer, who could fortunately put 
his hapd to cooking when required. Being an old Indian traveller, I can put up 
vith more inconveniences than most men ; and not to be teiliouH, 1 may at once 
ist.ito that the journey was comfortably accomplished, barring mo.squitoes ; ami, 
1 Ulicve, from a varied experience in India, that I am right in asserting that the 
Tcesta lril>e of these insects l)ear away the palm for strength, energy, and bloml- 
thirstinoHS. They not only put me to pain and inconvenience, hut even the native 
ircw aud iny servant were at their wits’ end to circumvent them, in vain, and this 
torment only left us when we left the Tccsta behind us. 

^ The river Teesta during the trading season (January to July) is only navigable 
for boats of a certain size — not over 3()i), or at most 4lK) maunds, and the river has 
puob a rapid current, its shallows and quicksands are so trcacherouH, its nses and 
fulls so sudden,, that smaller boats are prijerred for trade as dividing the risk. 
^V'cll earned is its title of ‘the mafl river,’ for a more capricious and iitt(;rly 
Unreliable stream of water it has seldom been our fortune to navigate. A {Hxnili- 
irity of its water is the effect which it has on the natives drinking* it, namely, the 
[reat prevalence of goitre. I oliscrvcd the frequency of this disease personally, 
iud the natives invariably assign the quality of the water as the imuse. Cerbiiiily, 
du n allowed to stand, it shows a whitish sediment, which 1 think it would bo 
uterwi ting to analyse. Soon after leaving Julpigoree signs of activity in iol)acco 
ihi[»meiit were apparent. I landed at several pbuics and examined the leaf, 
specially at Boureuh, the tobacco seemed to The of fine quality and texture, but 
he mode of pjicking and shipment leaves much to bo desired. It was, with 
lUTpriao, that I remarked the large proportion of tobacco packe«l in native -made 
piuny : and considering the large and increasing trade, this field is well worthy of 
mr power loom mauuftujturer’s attention. Toe t(»bacco is mode up into bundles 
n at each end ; it is a question worth Imiking into whether the extra expense 
chtsiug in the ends With gunny could not be counteracted by the saving of pHuhico 
Is trauiUu, On the second <lay of my journey, I reached Ghoromara, an extensivo 
l«w«iar and hftt, where I found a European firm successfully (X)mpoting with the 
traders. The gentleman in charge was kind enough to give me parti(Milars of 
bo trade, and showed me over his preroisos : and I trust he will not he oH'onde<i if 
I take this opportunity of thanking him for his kindness. He inf(»rmcd me that he 
|a<i ouly been recently established there, and was buying jute, tobacco, and hiiles on 
CTumissiuD. 

During the post few years the Rungpore and Behar tobacco trade has tak<'n 
uiuoiise strides owing to the greatly increased demand fnim the Omtinent, espe- 
ialiy for the lower sorts, and European energy could not fail to fiml a finding, even 
i these out-of-the-way places, where, up to the present time, native mahajunit Inive 

uudislurbed sway. Mr. —was living in a large roomy budgerow, wliich, 
•though porhaiTS not so comfortable as a bUugolow would be, had its good sides, a 
JDfltaut current of fresh air not the least, and the power of moving qui<*kly frnm 
to another, os the rapid changes in the river or trade require<l. Need I 'odd 
lat Mr. — is a Scotchman, and 1 doubt not that a duo proportion of ‘ Macs ’ 
^illbc found located there ore long. On the river-bank nort-h of the native bazaar, 
godowns and sheds bad been erected, these with suitable buildings 
^7 offices, servants’ and guards’ hduses formed a lazge square in which business was 
Wtied on. 

The system of trading was, as far as 1 could learn, somewhat complicated, 
be nuighbouring ryots (mostly Mussulmcn) ('ultivato the tobocoo in small plots, 
[>4 sell the produce to the ‘ paikhas’ or middlemen, w'ho again re-soll oa a more 
bolesalo principle to the mahajutu. Those latter do nut deal direct with the 
roU os a rule, fortunately for them, as the system of advances would soon, as in 
•bvr places, reduce them to a state little better than slavery. Some of the 
P^Jdias’ are very rich, however. Of two evils the ryot has chosen the least, 
be tobacco is brought in on carts and by boat, either in bulk or in bundles ; a 
retem of drenching with water just before giving delivery so as^lo ensure good 
is only too prevalent. I myself saw boatmen baling water into their boats on 
4 tobacco ; and 1 need scaioely point out what a ruinous effect this course has on 
t^oolouf aodqm^ty. 

And here let m^ utter a note of complaint, although, alas ! unable to suggest a 
anent the (ppuioefable diffetent weights used in different districts and 
IfAdg u tnah* regarding * a mound t’ In Calcutta, 80 to 82lb ; at Serqj- 
841b ; in TmH 30 to OOj or more ; and as I extend* jpy travels 1 jfind 


confusion worse confounded, for in Cooig the mound weighs 28lb ! Excuso my 
inooherency, but those figures are very perplexing. The tobacco cultivated is of 
very widely diti'eriiig varieties, taking its name from the sundry hilts where most 
detdt in, but the great trade Hoenis to be in ‘ bispat,’ or the lower leaves of the 
plant. 1 do not iiurpose in the pn^sent paper entering into these details, but will 
confine myself tl) general ideiis and facts, gleaned from a short visit to a rich province 
shortly to bo thoroughly opened up to eommeree by the Great Northern State 
Railway — dot that I liclieve that the railway will divert much of the river traffic 
oventually. With increasing facilities for trade, trade itself increases. We have 
a great instance of this at home in the Bridgewater Cmaal, whose prospects soerood 
clouded by the advent of the iron rail, and yet whose shares bear at date some 
fabulous value I 

‘ Bispat ’ some ten years ago was, I am told, considered valueless, or fetched a 
mere nominal price ; but tl^ demaiul once active, prices rose rapidly, and last year 
(I 8])eak luider correction) as high as Rs. 4 per rnaund was paid. The ‘puiklitis’ 
ill some instances refuse to bring in any but the lower sorts. And the produce 
comes in mixed with a hetUu* variety of tobacco know’ii na j)uckha-pat and boei'out ; 
these leaves are larger and better than the hi.spat, ami cumiiiarid better prit^s. 

The work carried on by Mr.— —consisted principally in taking delivery of 
the stuft*, and putting it through a rougli process of .sweating ami assorting prior to 
shipinfiit. • ^ 

The biindlcH are hi*ought in by tlio paikhiis v<u’y ltK)sely tied, those ui’O sorted 
(re-HW'eated if necessary), re-tied into hundlos, and piusked in gunny covers coutaiuing 
al>out IHOlb ; thc.se are transferred to the boats and scut direct to Goalundo, aud 
thence to Calcutta by rail 'Ihe loss in weight on the voyage, of say 18 days, 
^mounts to 6 to 10 per cent. 

The manipulation of the l«'af so as to get a bettcu* eolonr and flavour is difficult, 
unless, indee<l, largo tracts of country were lea-scd to and cultivated under the direc- 
tion of Kim>pe}inH : and this course again has many difficulties. If the ryots 
could cmly ho iiuluecd to bring in the leaf without ihcniHelves subjecting it to an 
imperfect proce.ss, ami bi'foro mould appeared, all might bo well ; but this they will 
not do, and as long us a gisnl paying [>rico is oflereil them fiu* the inferior article 
they fail to see the importHuco of moro canJul handling. Vour Bengali ryot is a 
staunch conservative, and it is difficult — nearly iinpo.ssihle— to iinlfioe him to change 
his enstoms, even with ultimate gain in view. 

The jute pi*ueural)le in the northern parts of Kungpore is a soft, reddish fibre 
not very strong, but free of i*o(ds, and suitable for manufuetures where colour is no 
object. 

The southern parts of the province sujq>ly a strong, harsh, eoai*so jiito, with 
heavy roots and had colour, its strength being the only recommendation. The hides 
procurable are small, and hmlly prepared as a rule, averaging fi to fillh. The 
Dacca dealers at certain seasons carry on a brisk trade in hides, wliich are either 
mixed with lictter and heavier skins, or «H?easioi)ally .si>ld separately, A g«»od traile 
in ginger is to l>e done during June, July, and August, and even later. The trade 
up the river emisists principally in piece-goods and salt. 

Three days after liiaving Gboramara I reached the mouth of the Toesta* The 
principal hats I pasaed en route were, as far as my memory servos me, Buurcah, 
GboramuT^a, Chilakal, Kakina, nml Meorgunge. At the entrance where the current 
ran like a mill course, a strange se^uie wius pri'sentud by the down-coming boats 
requiring to unload, either to tranship th(*ir cargoes to other l)batH lying U'yond tho 
bar, or after lightening to scrape over the bar them.seives and reload 1 should sisy 
that no less than Iwjuts wore thus engaged. This prrsioss of unloading is a 
great sourai <if inconvenience, loss, and ex])enhe to those tnuling on the Teesta. Ou 
inquiry I fimml that most of the jut-o boat-s were proe^eediiig to Serajgunge, whilst 
the tobacco bnuts were bound mostly straight to Goalundo, which place I myself 
reached on the ciglith day after leaving Jul})igoree, and landed under the shelter of 
the great .spur of wliich wo mii.st sorrowfully .say /w<V." ' Correspondent of ihe 

Statesman^ Fob. 554, 1876. 
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TBS TRADE CENTRES OF BENGAL. 


No, II.~BALASORE PORTS. ? 

Tbb district of Bolftsore has a coast line of 85 miles. It possesses 
iST«a portsi as originally eonstituted by a special Act in 1858. This 
bt has recently been repealed by the neiy Indian Purta^ Acjt, in which 
he seven ports are recapitulated by name and declared subject to the 
i^ot. The schedule of the Act designates them as ^ Cuttack Ports.’ 
tfone of tbemi however^ are situated in the Cuttack distriot, and tho 
lame ef thb province is no lodger Cuttack, but Orissa. Tho names of 
ie seven ports are as follows, proceeding from north to south: — 
mbanrekha, Sartha, Ohonua, Balasore, Laohanpore, Churamun, and 
^hamra. The most important of these were in former times Suban- 
ekha and ChuraAuin. These ore now the two most uuimporta^ba ving 
*^00010 gradually ^pked up with silt, the common enemy o^jHpr^ts 
^ the province, & aU teexplioable fact that the 
loeeds all oihar tivesi in the distriot in length, in 
^ (6,500 si|ttar6 miles}, and in yolujn4 of discharge, 

^y and dry sewn (the znazimt&i dieeharge being 
^ per seocNSid^, should |iave hma^ the first ^tkus 
lieaomena vritiob aoodierate or aetard th® deterioration of these 
are et |9tient tmt little imd^^ted by the engineering 
|^2Sli<m, : hAd' M towards tho 

*eevs^ of n^ai^ ^ whibh oiurretits msp Veldiiabled to maintain 

This is the 

^ impi^vitig the poi:t8 of 

^ere liTeiB ai» generalljy of sufficient 

55? sand dr »ud aoross its 

failed 


living would bo raised by the regular iinporfation of articles which 
people who reside in more acoossiblo localities are aocustomed to 
couHider neoessarios of life ; cultivation ,woul(l receive a stimulus 
which would teiujli the people the possibiUty of extracting from 
tho soil other and moro profitable products than rice, at present 
almost tho solo xjrop grown, and almost, the only ooinmodity exported ; 
commercial enturpriso would draw upon the almost iinliniitod forest 
and mineral wealth of tho tributary states, separated from tho sea- 
board by so short a distance ; lastly, famine would become a thing 
of the past, and would siu'vive only in the memories of men. 

The district of Balasore is a vast rice plain, in which, be.^idos tho 
fringes of junglu along the soa-board to the east and along tho 
edge of the hill oountry to the west, tlie 8pot.s of uncultivated land 
occupy a very small space. A. census made by Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
liicketts in tho year lH;j2 gave the population as (122 persons to the 
stpiare mile, and the census of 1872 fixes it at 37(1 persons. Compared, 
therefore, with other well cultivated districts, tho pressure of the 
population ♦has b(»on, and still is, light. Excepting narrow strips 
along tho banks of tlio rivers, and little garden plots in the horaestuads 
of the peasants, where miscollaneous crops are grown, it may be broadly 
stated that tho whole district produces rice, and nothing but rice. The 
yield exceeds the requirements of the people considerably in ordinary 
years, largely in favourable years, and a portion of the surplus is 
annually exported, in former years exportation by sea was entirely 
restricted to the six months of calm weather, commencing about October, 
known as tho north-east monsoon, and was carried on in native craft 
aloljo. Since the introduction, however, of a steam service between 
Calcutta and the Balasore ports in 1871, it has been earned On through- 
out the year, and tho operations of traffic have become more amonaffie 
to the laws of supply and demand. 

Before passing on to the details of the sea-home trade, it will be 
proper to mention here that the trade of the distriot is by no moans 
confined to its ports. When rice is cheap in Balasore, largo numbers 
of cartei-8 and bullock-drivers travel southwanls ^search of it from 
Midmapore, and some even occasionally find their w^ty into tho district 
from Bankoora and Burdwan. Largo quantities of rice are thus conveyed 
northwards along the trunk road. The large mart of Balighai, in tho 
vioinity of Coutai, is the principal emporium sought by this i^and 
traffic; and it not only. takes a largo annual sujpplj^ of rice from 
Balasore, but also a considerable quantity of timber.- It wasjisoertained 
by actual enumeration of the carts ^(^nd bulloots which passed t^io 
Jellasore poHco-station, situated on* the edge of the trunk road at^ 
distance of three miles and a half from the north beuudarv^o^d^^ 
district, that in three months — January, February, and 
about 2,87,000 maunds of rice passed iiorthwardjii along t|ie 
in addition to the trunk rood ^^traffic^ numbers of paok-bu^Hfl^^HS 
their way to Balighai across the country all adong* the;iiorth^^B||K 
of the Balasore district. . ' V-' » * 

In order to arrive at a oorreot understaniding of the niroumattll&ei^ 
which mainly influenoe the trade of Balasore, it ft m^ssaiy bi^ny 
to advert to the physiool conditions of the distiipt* common 
with other tracts dev^d almost oxolusively to tfi^ j^^uotion of rioe, 
it is liable to a more >of less complete anniinlgth^^t 4^ food-supply 
by drought ;-^lor example, the famine of 18(i6!lN|ras eaysed by 
drought. But th4re is another, and perhaps the mos^'appaitfnA|^f all 
forms of natural oalamity to which ^the distriot from its smiation 
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eBpocmlly liable. IW at the north-west comer of the Bay ^ d< 

iLirn\,\t is exposed to the full brunt of the cyclones, n 

ge.K ruUd at sou, and, travelling in a north-wertorly course up the Bay h 
burst upon its shores nceorapanied by irresistible storm-wavos. So far 
l,aek as wo bavo roeor.ls. we And that those scourges have P««‘>d«cally ^ 

devH.stated tho Balasore district. On the night oi the 2<th May w 

l.S >;i there occurred a eyolono and storm- wave, wliioh is said to have 
boon the third calamity- of a similar kind that had occurred within J 
eitrht years. It is related that tho sea suddenly rose and penetrated p 
six miles inland, carrying with it large ships and sweeping away whole 1 
villages with every living creature in them, not even the vest go d 
of a human habitation being loft. Tho severest disaster <.f th 
kind oil record oceuri-ed on the evening and night of the dist 
CMobnr IBdl. Along tho whole extent of tlio coast the country a 

was submerged by a storm-wave seven to fifteen feet in o 

breached tho trunk road nt a point nine miles, as the crow flies, from o 

tlio const Mr. Kieketts, Ur Collector, after detailed inquiry , estimated f 

that 20,000 persons wore destroyed by this eyolono and stoim- J 

wave, inothm occurred on tho 7th October 1832. On this oecasiou 
the eyolono is said to have boon more violent, - but the sto^- f 

wave hiss destructive than in tho preceding year. Ibeso calamities 
were followed by a drought in 183d, by which the finlure ot a fresh 
supply of fond was suporadded to the destruction ol tho rico crop by tho \ 
previous cyclones. Mr. Ricketts reported that in those three yeuxs 
60,000 human beings were destroyed by drowning and starvulmn i 
(Jyelones also oeeurred on tho I3th October 1848 and on the -^nd 
October 1851. These appear to have been acooiiipanied by slight stm-m- i 

waves. Fortunately the two latest cyclones, that of the Ist July 
1872 and that of the I5tli October 1874, were unaooompamod hy thoir i 

forraidublo coadjutors in tho work of destruction. ' 

When the crops are destroyed by drought or storm- wavo the price 
of grain rises, tho operations of trado aro contracted, an* -fewer ships 
arrive to purchase rice. This diversion of shipping from tho Pori* of 
tho district atfoets both its imports and exports, and the extent ot ttie 
declination of trade js regulated by the greater or less severity and 

IMPORTS INTO THE 
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destmoliveness of the anteoedent onlamity. Oompamg the hst of 
natural calamities with the statistics of seo-horae tr^e, we shaU net 
he surprised to find that during the. year 1833-34, after the cyclones 
and storm-waves of 1831 and 1832 and the drought of 1833, the 
amount of rioo exported had fallen to 36,000 maunds, 08 oomparea 
with 5,42,000 maunds exported in 1826-26, eight years previously. 
To tho cyclone of 1848 it may be attributed that in 1848-49 only 
3 67 000 maunds of rioo were exported, against 6,98,000 in the 
procUing year. • In 180(J.61, 9,88,000 maunds of rice were exported. : 
In tho succeeding year, after tho oyoloJe of I"®!, only ; 

3 1-5,000 maunds wore exported. The drought of 1866-66 hod tb 
oilbei of arresting tho distriot trado almost completely for two years. 

Probably the most satisfactory method of ootfveying infomation 
as to tho growth ot tho sea borne-trade of Balasore, and ns to its staples 
of commerce, will be to note briefly the value of ewjh year’s imports and 
exports, together with tho principal items of whi<% each are composed, so 
far os those figures can nt tho present time bo asoortained with certainty. 
The following account is taken from the records of the Balasore Colleo- 
torate, and all information ns to the oorreotness of which there is room 
for doubt lias been carefully excluded. 

In the year 1811, it is stated in a report wntton by tho then 
Collector of Customs, that the exports of rice from the sonthem parts of 
tho Balasore district nraouutod to 11,00,000 maunds. , 

Mr. Ricketts, Collootor of Balasore, vmtiifg in ^ year 1835, . 
records that in 1825-20 the amount of gToiii export^lias 5,42,05^ 
maunds; that subsequently to that year it deorop^ gradually,! 
until in 1833-34 it was only 35,936 maunds. TChe ywime offloer,i 
writing in 1853, states that from 1836 to 1843 tip .aborts of rice 
amounted to 18,94,332 maunds, giving a yearly ^terage of 2,36,800 
maunds; and that from 1845 to 1862 they amounted to 63,37,822, 
maunds, giving a yearly average of 6,67,300 “““ds.- • 

Tho trado ot tho Bolosoro ports from 1847-48 onwards will be 
illustrated by the following statement, which shows the total Talus of 
tho triiflie for each year, and Mso the detail of the principal items 
of trade : — 


BALASORE PORTS. 
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llarinc 

nluros. 

Cotton, 

R-i. 

Bii. 

Hs. 

7.10 

51 

1,170 
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270 

480 

4.743 
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200 


fl.WS 

2,m 



6.041 
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4.i25 
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80.803 
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8.713 

32.001 
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6,648 

7ft70 

1879-78 ... 

1.672 

13.130 
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1.16,017 
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10.556 

1,95.078 
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EXTOBTS FROM THE BALA.SORE PORTS. 

* Principal Itrmb. 

♦ 


TiUB< 

Tur- 

meric. 

pedar. 

Rice. 

Other Kralne. 

Oil-McodN. 

Timber. 

Stouo plettors. 

Hides. 

Deer Homs. 

JulP. 

(lull. 

IIUlM. 

S|K'rle. 

ToUl value 
or 

exports. 

VBAJt. 


Ki. 


Ri. 

Mdi. 
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Mde. 

Re. 

Mde. 

He. 

Wo. 

Re. 

No. 

Re. 

No. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

£s. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

lU. 

Rs. 


1M7-48- 

IS 

8,7«.7W 

1,81.769 

1.21,753 

68,670 

^18 

654 

... 

... 

2,910 

1,310 

4.400 

1.404 

2.400 

2.634 

202 

1.6.17 





2,21.605 

1147-43 

1848-48 


9.960194 

80.692 

81.870 

12.748 

200 

254 

• 

... 

1..181) 

401 

6,17-1 

1.708 


... 

285 

1.57( 







1 .06.952 

1841-49 

I84H0 

10 

6,72.780 

1.84.760 

1,06,181 

47.170 

033 

064 


... 

2.200 

2.422 

6,OSO 

2.072 



243 

1.855 





1.0.1..150 

1840 50 

IBSO-ftl 


6,69.293 

1,78.818 

8,!0.252 

© 

1.54,043 

230 

233 

. . 

... 

300 

3.(MV 

7.730 

3,282 



247 

1,482 

46 

60 



3,40.540 

ls-i0-5l 

18Sl*6] 


2.88.829 

1,81.227 

66,361 

34,210 




. . 

1.408 

1,764 

6,262 

1.060 



181 

002 







1.74,079 

1851 52 

1S5S*8S 


4.17.719 

1.60.62S 

28.000 

16,037 

600 

433 

]3( 

536 

3,440 

4,366 

1.641 

305 



323 

1,62.1 

463 

364 



1,00,774 

1852-55 

1MS44 

tMi«e 

9.91.126 

1,64,986 

41.153 

34.880 

2.880 

8,-410 



11,684 

19.589 

4.23H 

l.llH 


... 

370 

1,984 

1.2fn» 

1.519 



2, .15, 204 

1853-54 

1864-89 


8.07.651 

1.00.764 

1.82.070 

88,775 

683 

40.5 



103 

3.762 


1.073 


... 

98 

^00 

624 

63.1 



2,07, 0V»O 

1851-65 

18U-S6 


8,00.091 

1.28,056 

1.85.206 

1.21,070 

20 1 

.122 

1,621 

4,071 

466 

1.03H 

2,413 

6)6 


... 

234 

1,185 

110 

179 

1.559 

05U 

2.68.061 

1855-06 

1890«37 ••• 



7^28.468 




3.707 









... 

355 



t 

• 



18.16-6 

W7-8S 

10^609 

9.2^671 

2.03 056 

46,609 

50.228 

4.41-4 

7..'5M3 

1.018 

2.675 

1,600 

24.000 

24.001 

10.061 



636 

2,471 

44S 

728 



3.26,4.88 

1M57-58 

1858-99 


6,61.260 

4,48.069 

61.083 

87,04t 

70 

170 

I.IK.', 

3.100 

10,8{*3 

16.455 

15.24(i 

6,244 



275 

l^iriO 

1.307 

1.4*6 

307 


0,09,202 

185S-60 

1859-00 


4.70.588 

8.64.151 

66.078 

76,124 

1,713 

i.oo-: 

00 

140 

13,201 

28,791 

8.1M0 

4.776 



277 

1.872 

125 

163 



4,04,81,1 

1850-60 

18iKH)L 


8.17.640 

1,87,880 

61,186 

63,101 

1.105 

1,600 



34.067 

13,802 

2.025 

736 

325 

81 

306 

1.813 

308 

380 

1,807 


2,00.0-48 

1860-61 

iMt-ei 

tm 

8.99.899 

1.67.521 

1.13.800 

1.02.41 H 

496 

6H4 

3,104 

8.036 

6,603 

6.-480 








30 

38 

204 


2,02,474 

1861-62 

IWS-iH 

‘T# 

2.01.U76 

86,708 

1.88.279 

2.03.658 

00 

115 

i.r.117 

8S7 

7.630 

6.645 


- 


... 

105 

607 

522 

805 

27 


8,11,318 

1862-03 

^•64 

j 

2,29.820 

92,847 

4,42.232 

4.06,603 

107 

114 

2.870 

3.220 

1 

23 

134 

62 

... 

... 

166 

867 



028 



6,24,724 

1163-04 


: ttp 

1,76.281 

1.12.449 

6.30.423 

8,23,020 

1.327 

2.260 

1.035 

2.721 



KOi 

28 


... 

11 

40 

31 

68 

201 


9.57.70.1 

1864-66 

lM5-6a 


91.862 

Jk 

20,242 

38,000 

• 68,343 


.. .. 




6,800 










4,783 

1,31,026 

2.81.302 

186.1-66 

1889-e7 

26,196 

^ 28,188 

2,313 

8,480 

6,336 

2.257 








4.600 

27,000 

82 

631 

1.090 

074 

2.0.12 

24,600 

94,570 

1866-67 



1i04^980 

1 40.6M 

8.4«10 

8.803 

428 

764 

00 

257 


1.5.17 

.... 

.... 


... 

302 

1.-107 

1,.127 

679 

1.818 

3,000 

0.1.233 

1867*68 

180MO 


^0M87 

82,066 

38.416 

60.6il 

126 

250 




701 




... 

276 

2,505 

18 

90 

0,504 


1,66,815 

1868-60 

1889-70 





3.06.678 

' 3.34.341 

426 

844 

... 

... 






... 



117 

182 




3.65.070 

1860-70 

1870-71 

4feitt 

«fee«« 



4,43.067 

3,00,505 

1,135 

2,01 *1 





1 



1 




614 

1,-135 




. 4,43,075 

1S70-71 

1171-71 





4,83.363 

4.56.536 

461 

«. 






... 

1 




10,570 

24.271 



6,47,240 

i87n7a 

187<-75 

III.. 




4,08.631 

3.38,723 

8 

20' 




. ... 





... 

1 

• .... 

67 

149 



.1,09,206 

1872*73 

lWS-74 





8.90.040 

18,04, SCO 

4,245 

14,372. 

... 





.... I 

” 1 



2,10.1 

5,853 


27,5m» 

16,31,708 

1S7.1-74 

187I-79 





10,41,168 

17,00,017 

5.038 

23,673' 

1 



1 


1 

1 

... ; . . 


2.907 

8,660 


^ 30.170 

1 

21. .18.305 

1874-75 


The figures of exports of paddy in 18r}(i-r)7 inoludo all rice, both 
husked and unhuskod. A scarcity in 18r>7-58 accounts for the decrenso 
in quantity and increase in the value of rice exported in that year. 
For the year 1866-67 the flgiures for imports do not yicludo all the rice 
impoi’tod by Oovernmeut during tho grout Orissa fainino, as the greater 
proportion of the Government rice was not entered at tho Custom Jlouso. 
From 1869-70 to 1874-75 the figures umhjr ‘ rieo ’ include uU rice, 
both husked and unhusked. During the same yours under inipoi-ts 
turmeric is included under tho heading ‘ s])io<*8/ l^lio returns for tho 
year 1872^73 are admittedly inoomploto. Tho steam service between 
Calcutta and the.Balasore ports bad eommencod to attract the most 
valuable portion of the traffic ; but as there was no agency available for 
the proper registratibu of tho cargoes of tho steamers, the steamer 
tr^ipo has not been iuclu4ed in tho returns. It is probable that tlie 
figures jriven in tho above statement ore not more than a quarter of the 
real value of the imports for that year. It is also evident that the 
exports are materially understated. 

To avoid misapprehension, it should be* added that some of the 
figures of tho above statement differ materially from those to bo 
fcund at page 13 of the report of tho Famine Committee of 1866. 
The following table shows the discrepanoies . 

Number of tnaunda of husked ft&d > 
utihuskcd rico exported. 


Vbab. 

. *A» per tills memo* 
randum. 

As per Famine Com* 
miltee's report. 

iwt.6e- ... 

... 676M7 

.142,616 

18M4r ... 

... 738,463 

188,668 

)W-6S , „. 

... 869, laa 

84,232 

18684»\ 

... 623,881 

62,970 

1W940 

... 686.666 

536.882 • 


: ... 878,936 

854,074 


... 478,706 

827,504 


... mm 

407,622 


Tlie figures stated in tliis memorandum, being carefully com- 
piled at first band, are not likely to bo seriously wrong For a 
])roci8o corroboration of tliom witli respect to tho years 1855, 1850, 
1857, amt 1858, a roferonoo may bo made to ]>age 40 of Kntketts’ 
report on tho districts of J’ooreo and Balasoro, published in 1859. 
Moreover, although a romarknblo div('rgc*nco exists between tho 
figures now given and thoso of tho Famine Committee’s report with 
respect to those four years, it can bo shown that tho P'aminn 
Committee’s figures aro erroueous. The b^imino Committee’s figures 
for tho first three years in question precisely correspond with, ami have 
evidently been taken from, the printed annual reports on the external 
commerce of Bengal published by tho Board of Itovemie, which only 
include foreign or externul ports and British Indian or home ports 
not subjocjt to the B(*ngal Bresidenoy. These figures thoreforo 
ox<-ludc the larger [>n)porliou of llio Balasoro trade, — that with 
Calcutta. For tin/ fourth year in question (1858-59), tho report 
on extonnil commerce shows against Balasoro exports, under the head- 
ings ‘paddy’ and ‘rice,’ a total of 12,030 quarters. Tho Famine 
Committee’s total of 52,970 inauiids is oven less than the amount thus 
shown to have been exported to external ports, and cannot be 
explained. A similar mistake, viz. tho substitution of exports to foreign 
ports only, instead of total exports from tho district, has vitio^^ 
statistics of Balasoro trade given in the Orissa Inundation Comml^iSI^ 
repoi:t, printed in 1809. See ])nge8 365 to 369 of that report, and 
compare with the annual roi)orts on the cxtomal comraerco of Bengal. 

The ports which trade with Balasoro are firstly, Calcutta ; secqndl'^ 
the coast ports, from Bombay on the west to Ajrakan on tho oast ; 
and tliirdly, foreign ports, as the Maidive Islands, Ceylon, occasionally 
the Mauritius, and rarely the Cape of Good Hope. A proportion 
nearly approximating to tho total of oommoclitios imported ooums from 
Calcutta, and by for tho largerpropoiiion of tho exports also seek ( 'aleiitia 
as their destination ; but tho proportion of exports to other coast poiis 
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and to fon ifeMi porU is muah largor than tliat of the imports rooelyod 
from ilK.'in. liojocling ns ineorroct the Hgures for 1872-7«i, and taking 
only tliosi' for tlio Ho past years, whiiih may bo depended on, wo find 
tliat inij.ort8 from CalonUa exeoeded fWJ per cent, of the whole; 
imports from ports in other presidenoios nearly amounted to 1 1 per 
l ent., wliiln imports from for-igu ports only amonntod to 0-()8 per 
<ent. During IHTd-T.O the imports from foreign )>orts consisted 
only of throe hundro.l rnj.ois w.irth of coooanuts imported from 
Ceylon, the foreign trade of llalaaore having boon muiih ourtailcil 
by Ihe reoenl of tho Laeeadivo Islands from tho list of 

fondgn to that of home ports. Of the exports during the past two 
years, 8:i jier cent, were eonsigned to Oaleulta, 18 per wiit. to 
ports in presideneicB iptlior llinn Itengal, ’JJ per cent, to foreign ports, 
and the remaining I J per cent, to ports in tlie Itengal j.residenoy 
other than Calentta. Vessels originally starting from ports other 
than Calentta usnally either seek t.’alyntta lirst, ainl there diseharge 
their cargoes before pidoeeiling to Itulasore to take in return eurgoes 
of riee, or else arrive in ba^ast. 

Calculating from ’the figures given above, wo find that of tho 
imports during the j.ast two years nearly 25 jier cent, consisted 
of metals, 1!» per cent, of ]iioee-goo(ls, 18 per cent, of twist, 
t) per cent, of specie, Oi per emit, of tobacco, and 2 per o6»t. 
of spices. ImpoHcd metals principally coiisisfof copper, zinc, and 
tin, used for the maiinfacturo of doiue.stic ulousils and also of personal 
ornaments. The wciglit of tho brass oniaments commonly worn by 
tho women and children of the district is surprising, oonsidering 
tho labour and iiiconvonieuce wliicli the fashion must mituil. Children 
five years old may ho seen wearing on oiioh wrist a monalrous 
bracelet weighing (wo pouiuls. Other imports are very vaiaod and 
miscellaneous. 'J'lio following artielos are iiiiixirled in oonsiderahle 
quantities gunny hags, drugs, apparel, oil, sugar, and seeds. 

A cnleulation for tho sumo period proves that nearly 80 per 
cent, of iho exports consist of rice. Tho quantity of husked rice 
e.xportcd is now aheut douhlo tliat of iiiiliuskod rice, and its value about 
qiiadruplo that of tho latter. Until recent years, by far tlio largest 
portion of tho rice shipped was iiiiliuskod, and tho change is ddo to the 
introdiietion of steamers and to tho mihaiiood freights, which render it 
uiiprofitablo toship the Imlkicr artielo. The other iiriiioipal articles of 
export are specie, of which ooiisideiahlo amounts aro imported and 
exported, owing to tho ahscnco as yet of any faeilitios of exchange 
ill Orissa; hides, oil-seeds, tiinbor, ehietly sill and teak, from tho 
hill territories; hill produots of various <leseriptions, in which there 
is a hopeful ami increasing trulUo, such as lac. gums and rosins, wax, 
nij-rabolnins, gall nuts, and mix vomica ; stone platters turned out of 
block clilorito, a sjiecialty of the Bidasere district and tho mljoiniug 
Nilgii'i Hills; hrasswaro maiiiifactiirod from imported metal; and 
horns. 

Tho following tables contain an account of tho Balasore sea-borne 
trade during tlio niiio months coiiimoiiciiig with April 1875 and ending 
with l)occmberT875. Tlio iinautity and value of each article of com- 
merce ore BiK'oifiod in detail, and a comprehensive view is thus afforded 
of the actiuil existing state of tlio trade. The information oontainod 
ill tho tables is believed to he likely to be of service lo shippers 

/.)■«/ of fmjiort* into the Hutdsore Purtt, imported between the l/t April 1876 
anti the Dtcvmbvr 1875. 


TaULE I. 'l onEjaN MRUCIlAUDIftE IllPORTm 


ABTiCLKD. 


Wiight, QuHntity, 
or JN umber. 


Villa*. 


R». A. P. 


Cott^*n twist 
Groy cotton [licce-goods 
White cotton pif?co- goods 
Cotton dhutiH ftiid muts 
G thcr cotton piece-goutU 

Rico not in the hnuk , . 

Juto, ro^io, and twine 
Popper 
Cinnamon 
Other Hpicoi 

Apiiartl, including nnlliuery, Ac. 


210,38416 

1,63,027 IS 0 

633,811 yds. 

1,31,661 10 0 

14,000 1, 

2,600 0 7) 

46,812 

10,958 18 0 

.8,840 „ 

1,306 jk», 9 

Cwt. Qrs. R>. 


0 17 

9 3 0 

10 3 80 

38610 0 

28,7101b 

6.343 3 0 

S80„ 

fas 0 0 

62,971 „ 

6 , 01 # S 0 


17,196 19 0 


Tabl* I.^-Fobeion Mbbokabdibb 


Abtic&bi. 

I* 

Anns and ammunition 

Building and engineering mate- 
rialH. 

Candles of aU sorts ... 

Coffee t ... * 

Corals, real 

Drugs anti modioincs 
Chinese ainl .T.-ipanese-wara 
Flax manufactures ... 

Glass • ... 

Hardwjiro 

IriKtruinonts and apparatiia 
Fruits and vegetables 
Leather boots and shoes 
Liquors ... 

Metals ... 

Oil 

Paints and colours ... 

Perfumery (other than musk) ... 

Provisions 

Soap of all kintls 

Tobacco ... ... 

Ttiys and requisites for games ... 
Umbrelbw 

Stationery, including papers 
Machinery and mill work 
Silk 

Clocks ... 

Earthenware 

Saltpotro 

Matches 

Fitch, tar, and dammer 
W oollon pioee-goods ... 

All other artioies of merobandiao 


Wtight, QuAhtily» 
^Namhtr. 

VsllM. 


Rs. A. P. 

I^in Na 

1,012 12 0 

Cwt. Qn. lb. 


* 60 S 1, 

160 1 0 

l,44ftlb. 

1,097 14 1) 

Cwt. Qn. lb. 


0 8 87 

35 0 0 

112tb, 

8 0 0 

Cwt. Qrs. lb; 


298 0 82 

6,541 13 6 


20 0 0 

30,450 yds. 

6,1117 8 0 

Cwt. Qn. b. 


47 3 6 

2,553 a 0 


3,840 0 n 


2,435 0 0 

1,886H> 

210 0 a 

3 pain 

00 0 0 

623 gals 

6,167 42 0 

Cwt. Qn. Ib. 


3,006 2 25 

2,01,160 1 2 

196 gala. 

233 7 4 

Cwt. Qn. ft 


253 1 6 

7,934 4 0 

it 

e 1,270 0 0 

47 1 ia 

456 8 0 

7 1 22 

49 0 0 

lift 

12 0 0 


117 .0 (1 

690 in No. 

702 0 0 


4»520 4 0 


480 0 0 

Clb* 

12 0 0 

18 in. No. 

281 0 0 


65 12 0 

Cwt. Qn. Bh. 


26 0 0 

260 0 0 


54 0 0 

9 0 0 

19 0 0 

160 yda. 

150 0 0 


97 0 0 


Total value of Foreign morohandiae ... 5,87^06 13 9 


TaBLB Ik— I nBUN PBOnrCB OB MaNUVACTVEBB iHBOBtXD. 


AartCLSt. 


Weighl. Qiisntity, 

(•r Kumbor. 

Cwt Qn. ft. 

Vtlu*. 

Bs. A. 

P. 

Haw cotton 


37 0 26 

606 0. 

0 

Cotton twist 


1,60 n> 

1,106 4 

0 

White cotton piece-goods 


4,000 yds. 

1,000 0 

0 

C'otiou dbutis and saris 

... 

702 „ 

1,404 0 

0 

Other cotton piece-goods 


247 „ 

2 0 0 

0 

• 

Indigo ... 


Cwt. Qn. ft. 

4 1 21 

740 0 

0 

MyralxditXjQS 


1 0 0 

5 0 

0 

Gram . 

... 

TUU 1 94 

M#7 4 

9 

Ri(M} nut ill the husk 


2 0 0 

• a 0 

0 

Othdr sorts of groin . . . 


• 1,738 0 7 

'6,945 18 

0 

Gunny bogs ... ^ 

... 

173,776 In No. 

58,809 8 

8 

Jute, rope, and twine 


Cwt. Qn. n. - 
6 0 94 

18# 0 

0 

Cinnamon 

... 

llil# 

60 0 

0 

Qipger ... > 

... 

90,643,, 

%iltl 4 

0 

oCherspiees 


1,949,660 „ 

1,09,734 9 

0 

Apparel, including millinery, 

Ac. 

Owto Qn. ft. 

43 0 1 

3JO0 0 

0 

Bdrax 


:9oo 0 

0 

Oarriages and carta ... 

... 

3 in ITo. 

l;9#0 0 

0 

• 

Chemical products and pn|Nunk 

Owt On. ft. 
44 3 20 


0 

. tions. 

Cordage and rope of rsgeUbls 




• excluding Jut4 ... 




0 

Drugs and me^oiiMt 




0 

A 

EaHhenwarti ^ 

Flax manufas^te^l,^ 

'*.y 



0 

0 




The 
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of riploy, now a niinod and silt-looked village about ten miles 
up tho river/ appears to have boon inislnformed, inasmuoli as 
there exists in tho neighbourhood of the rivor no town or village 
whatever of tliat name, or of any name rosombling it. Tho fact is, 
that on the banks of tho Subanrekha no object seems discoverable 
to oxi'ito tho interest or to reward tho toil of tho archmologist 
Of tho eottlemeiits above mentioned, every trace and vestige has been 
obliterated. No remains of a singlo building erected by tho settlers 
can now bo traced, and it may bo Sahl of thorn that their place knows 
them no moro. If the settlers ever eonstructod masonry buildings, 
it is not improbable that a change in the l iver’s* course may liavo washed 
them into its hod. Though most of the inhahitants of the vicinity 
liave heard that tlio Subanreklia was formerly a great port, yet tlioro 
is no fixed tradition as to Die site of tho old settlements ; and if tho 
neighbours are pressed for an opinion on tho subject, some will indicate 
one place, some anotlior. The most credible account is tliat given by 
the son of a former kazi who lived close hy. Ho states that near the 
village of Maimuagar, on the nght hank of tlio river, about four miles 
above tho jiresent i)ort, llioro formerly oxistcid a groat settlement of 
Feringhis and Moguls, wlioso ships used to sail from the sea right up 
to tho spot; that tlie Feringhis had a coinetory with masonry tombs, 
and that tho site of tho whole has boon washed into tho river. ITo 
adds that tho river so often changes its course that to i<iontify the 
pruciso spot would be impossible. 

In January lH7o (hiptain Harris, the Conservator of Orissa Ports, 
hold a professional examination of the entrance to this port. IIo 
reported that tlie entrance to tlm river from tho oast shown on old 
charts had oloflod u]», and tliat the only ohannel now remaining was 
to tho south-west of the shoals in tho mouth. Tho eulranoo was 
found so bad that more than tlie actual rise of tide couhl not be 
caloulatod upon over the outer bar— that is, the sands stretching 
across tho river’s mouth are almost bare at low water. In the north- 
east monsoon a steamer with a draught not exceeding nine feet might 
enter and leave with the tide, hut the port is quite unsafe during the 
south-west monsoon, a.s it })ros('nts a dead lee shore, with breakers right 
across tho mouth. The ])ort possesses no artificial convenionees or 
appliances, and Governnuait has recently decided that tho insignificance 
of its trade doo.s not warrant any expenditure on its improvomont. 
Tins conclusion is justified by the facts. Tho imports during tho two 
last years have boon ?nV; tho exports consist of a very few thousand 
maunds of rioo, conveyed in largo boats ; the valuo of exports in 
1873-74 was 11h. in l874-7e0 only lis. 1,150. The port is 

in fact principally frequented hy fishing boats, whieli in fair weather issue 
out in squadrons of fiftoon to twenty, and travel down tho coast as far ns 
Pooroo. These fishermen are particularly keen in the pursuit of tho hika, 
and n flotilla of thorn will sometimes drift along together for days 
awaiting tho approach of a shoal of that fish. When tho shoal arrives,, 
they at onoo fill their boats, steer straight for shore, and convert thoir 
haul into tho inevitable sukhna, o^; sun-diied fragments of fish — a 
favourite rolisb with the Uriyas, 

No regular survey of the river itself, as distinguished from its 
mouth, has recently, or perhaps at any time, been made. It is, however, 
believed that the rivor possesses a magnificent deep channel up to 
within twelve miles from the sea, and that tiro only obstacle to 
navigation is that presented by the bar at tho river’s mouth, 

SARTHA AI^D CHANTJA. 

At a distance of 15 miles south-west of the Subanrokha, the 
twdn ports' Sartha and Chanua os’e situated. Each oonsists of 
n demarcated portion of the rivor of tho same name, fcim tho mouth 
to points six or seven mihis inland. As these *two rivers unite at a 
distatice of a few hundred feet from tlio sea, into which they empty 
themselves by tho same estuary, there seems no reason why two ports 
instead of one should have been constituted. Those rivers are used by 
native rice sloops, and are navigable, the Sortha as far as Nolit^wbia, 
eight miles from tho sea, and the Chanua as far as Mohodani, nine 
miles from the sea, measuring as the crow flies. At low tide there are 
not many inches of water on the bar at the mouth. With the rise of 


the tides, vessels of about 3,000 maunds bcurthen oontiive to get in. 
Once over the bar, there is no want of water* Both rivers are 
deep slimy nullahs. Except at high w^r, there is much dilBtoulty 
in landing, owing to the soft muddy banldR? A fourth class .iron buoy 
will be laid down as soon as possible opposite the estuaay to mark 
its ontranoo. During the two past years the imports of Ohanua 
and Saitha have been ml\ m 1878.74 the value of exporta was 
tts. 29,835-5-11, and in 1874-75 Bs. 18,203-1-4. 

Next in order of posttion comes the port of Balamre, whioh 
consists of the portion of tho Burahullong river fronting the town of 
Bttlasoro. It is domaroatod off, and is about three-quarters of a mile 
in length. The port is seven miles in a straight line from the mouth 
of the river, whioh is so sinuous, doubling baok upon itself in munerous 
loops, that tho distance by the river between the same points is fifteea 
miles. From Balasoro to the sea the river itself has a fsir depth of 
water ; it is at its mouth — that is, the point where the river infringes 
upon the coast line— that the difficulties in navigation begin or end, 
according os ihe ship is bound outwards or inwards. From that 
point to tlio Balasore buoy, laid in three and a half fathoms* (low 
water springs), at a distance of six miles from the nveris mouth, 
a narrow ohannel loads between sandbanks on both sides. The 
bar, or in other words the shallowest portion of this ohannel, is 
half a mile long, and is a little over two miles from the river’s 
mouth. The entrance has been surveyed annually by Oaptein Harris, 
with tho result tlidt in spring tides there is only a depth of 
^ ono foot on the bar at low water, while high water ^ves a rise 
of thirtooii feet. The channel from the Balasore buoy inwards is 
well buoyed. There is a flag-staff at tho mouth, where the tides 
are signalled. The course up the river is marked by beaoona, and an 
iron barge, to be used as a floating jetty at the port, has recently been 
obtained. A project for rendering the course of tho river 'i&orter and 
atraigliter, by outiiug through tlie narrow necks of landbthat divide 
j the different loops, has long been under discussion. It was at first 
j supposed that this measure might add to the velocity of the tides and 
cause tho tidal aoour to deepen the channel over the ' bar. It has, 
however, now been decided that tho present state of our engmeeriog 
knowledge does not enable us to predict with any oonflidence wlwther 
I this effect, or ono exactly the opposite, would be produced^ ana the 
project has in cousequenoo been abandoned. A out was 
made about the year 1803, whioh succeeded in shortening the course 
of tho river by about a mile. But unfortunately no observations 
wore taken of the effect thereby produced upon the entrance. 

BALASOEE. 

The Subanrekha settlement, as already stated, wac the earliest 
English settlement in the province. The second was at BalaaCKTe, and 
fliis also was established long before the British annexation of the district, 
tho date of which may bo fixed as late as the 2l8t September 1803, 
the day on whioh Balasore town was captured by tte English troops 
under Captain Morgan. In Balasoro, as in Subanrekha, theHngljA^ 
were not the only foreign settlers. Side by side with the English 
settlement existed settlements established by the French, Dutoh, aad 
Danes. The French settlement still remains. ' It oonsists of about 100 
ocres^f land on the outskirts of the town, locally known pM Fareriidangai 
with a revenue of Bs. 50 per annum. No European xendea in it, and 
it is managed by a native thikadar. Like QbandemagOie, it yields 
little advantage to the French, and .occasions the local district adminis- 
tration a certain ineonvenienoe, espeoiolly in excise matters The 
ancient Dutch and Danish settlements have been abandoir^ ^ thow 
nations, and their sites are known respectively as* Ottnda ii bBt hi ^ 
Dinomar-Dingi, small plots of land in the heart of the tow% xttanaged 
directly by the Collector as khas mehals. The Dutch aettltomeiit'lasted 
at least until the year 1824, when a Mr; £L Botjer waa thh llsil^ 
Besident. The Danish factory was ceded id 
British annexation Balasore has always, been a^plaoeiOf tCSWtx^ 
importance with regaid to the opipuiiti^ -^AU tho |^^ 
the coast for loosJ traffio aire 
known as * BankShaUs.' ; 
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iiKffeafled to 167 in tpito of a loss of 44 in the ojolone of 1851. 
The nttinber.o{ Teisels regietered at the port of Balasore whioh 
are at pree4^t In eiiatence is 79. The reaeon of Balaeore sloops being 
fewer iat 1876 than in 18^ is the cessation of the export of Govern* 
moot saltf whioh was form^y sent from the Balasore ports to the 
Solkeah goUia fw storage. ])uring the latter years of the Government 
salt monopoly) Balasore had a Master-Attendant of its own ; and the 
vigour of Ae local trade was immensely stimulated by the energetic and 
husiness-liko way in which the export of Gwernraentsalt was couduoted, 
entirely in looal bottomS) by the Master- Attendant, *Mr. B(nid. 

Sloops ftom the Madras coast, from Ceylon, from the Laccadive and 
Maidive Islands, annually resort in large numbers to the Balasore and 
Dhamra ports, and sometimes to Churamun and Lachanporo. The 
Balasore port especially presents an animated appearance during the 
cold weather, being generally crowded with these vessels taking in 
cargoes. The Laccadive and Maidive islanders depend principally upon 
the Balasore district for their annual supply of grain. These sloops 
bring but little cargo ; occasionally a few cocoanuts, coir, or matting. 
During 1878, 1874, and a part of 1876, a steamer, the Celt^ succeeded 
temporarily by the Cuvlew^ plied once a week between Calcutta and 
Balasore. The steamer has now ceased to run, owing mainly to the 
depression of the Calcutta rice market. The Celt drew about nine feet 
of water when laden. A steamer of greater draught than this would 
not suit thsi port, and even a draught of nine feet involves much 
waiting for tides. What is really required is a light draught sea- 
going vessel. The largest native sloops which receive their full cargoes 
in the river are of 4,000 maunds (147 tons) buHhen. Ships of a 
larger siae than this anchor at the Balasore buoy, and are loaded by 
cargo boats* Captain Harris has kindly supplied the following speoiO- 
oation of lOm kind of steamer required for the Burahullong trade. A 
steamer for the Burahullong should be about 150 feet long, 30 feet beam, 
load to seven feet, have disconnecting paddle wlieels to enable her to 
turn sharp bends, compound engines, small consumption of coal, steam 
twelve knots, and have good shelter for native paBseugers, with cabins 
for a few first class ones. 

In 1673'74 the value of the imports of the Balasore port was 
Bs^4,8d,092-3-7, and of the exports Ra. 6,00,583-15-2. In 1874-75 
the^ value (A its imports was Us. G,17,dH2-9-3, aud of its exports 
Bs. 6,60,986-6*2. 


LACHANPORB AND CHURAMUN. 

Measured straight along the coast line, the port of Laohanpore 
is 23 miles south of the mouth of the Burahullong. The port of 
Churamun, again, is five miles south of Laohanpore. Thoso ports aro 
demarcated portioxis of two nullahs, at present quito insignificant, 
and ^eir mouths are now so nearly closed that to steer a small 
jolly boat into them and out to sea again requires careful watching 
of the tides. These two nullahs aro branches of the same river, the 
Kansbans, which bifurcates ai Beerparah, seven miles from the coast in 
a straight line* The northern nullah, on winch the port of Laohanpore 
is situated, is called the Eansbans; the southern, on whioh istho port 
Churamun, is called Qamai nullah. It is no matter for surprise that 
these nuRidis should have silted up, for although during the rains in 
tunes of fiiood the Eansbans conveys large volumes of water from the 
hills to the sea, yet during the rest of the year it dwindles down to 
a streamleti a few inches in depth, or dries up altogether. The mouths 
of these nuUahs are so completely concealed by a douse fringe of 
jungle growing about them, that it is almost impossiblo for a stranger 
sailing along the ooast to discover them. At present no vessel with a 
tonnage exceeding 1,000 maunds can enter either of them even at high 
water, ^e rice sloops, whioh nominally receive their cargoes at these 
ports, in^ reality loatl while at anchor several miles out at sea opposite 
their The larger the sloop, the farther from the shore she 

eMieiiS. 1^ mSes is no unooxnmon distance in the case of sloops of 
MOO burthen* The rice is carried from the . ports to the 

method of loading is well known as 
the ^barkation’ system. Oreat facilities are 

soft and yielding nature of the bottom 
^ having at the top the 


consistency of thick pen soup or of an Irish peat morass, and to a oonsidor- 
ahle depth little harder than butter. The rice sloops penetrate 
as near the coast as high water will enable them to shove their way, 
and the receding tide leaves the greater i>ai't of their hulls resting 
securely on a soft ousliion of mud. 81iould a storm come on, they have 
nothing to fear. It is a fact notorious on the ooast that should doubt 
arise as to the possibility of weathering a dangerous storm, the safest 
plan is to run the ship straight in the Bay of Churamun, where the 
thick, half liquid mass of nud in solution affords the best possible non- 
conductor to the violoncoof the winds and waves. Naturally, tbo groat • 
drawback to the hnhar hojhai syatc?m is its oxpensiveness ; and it does 
not pay to incur tbo cost of boat carriage unless rice bo cheaper in tbo 
Laohanpore and Cliurainuii marts than at tlio otlier ports of the district. 

In 1873-74 tlic value of tlio iinpuis of the ports of Churamun 
and Tjachanporo taken tegetlier amounted to Rs. 2,510, and of the 
exports to Rs. 1,38,315-8-6. In 1874-75 the imports were hi/, the 
value of the exports was Rs. 58,315-15-11. 

Such is tlio state of tiies© ports tVt present. All local tradition 
establishes the fact that Churamun was ouco the principal port in 
Orissa, aud tradition is corroboratchl by rofereuoes to be found in the 
old corrospoudonco. Mr. J. Ivi ug, an ofliccr appointed in 1806 to bo 
Collector of Government Customs at BalaeMU'o, writing in 1809, has 
left on record the following statement ; — “ Cliuramuu is considered the 
most safe and convenient ])ort on tbo coast of Cuttack, and the trade 
by sea carrio<l on at this place cxccoila that of Balasore.^’ It thus 
apjjears that at the time of the British acquisition, and subsequently 
to the deterioration of Ripley as a harbour, Churamun was the most 
flourishing port in tbo province. Mr. King’s successor, Mr. C. Bocher, 
observes, in a rej>ort dated 1812, that the trade of the province of 
Cuttack, except in tlio artide of rice, is very limited. * * Last year 
no loss a quantity than 1 1 ,00,000 maumls was exported from the port 
of Chui'amun and rivers contiguous tlicreto. Tho article is in great 
demand owing to its moderate price, aud is conswiuontly so very 
productive an article of trade that duties might bo levied without 
being materially felt by spoculatorM.” 

’ A fourth class iron buoy has been ordered from Caloulta to mark 
the entrance to tlie port of Churamun. This buoy, when in position, 
will bo a great convonieuco to persons having occasion to use the port. 

p 


DIIAMRA. 

Tbo Dhamra river is a wide and deep estuary, forming the south 
boundary of the Balasore district. It discharges tho united waters of 
tho Matai, Boitarani, Brahmini, and Khursua rivers. The eastern 
boundary of the Dhamra port is tho Dhamra customs station, and the 
port includes the navigable channels of all the above rivers, os far os 
they ore affected by tidal waters. These limits embrace Chandbally, 
on the Boitarani ; Hausua, formerly a great salt emporium, on the 
Brahmini ; Patuamundai, on tho Brahmini ; and Aul, on tho 
Kharsua. Chandbally has during the past three years assumed 
a prominent position as a station for coasting steamer traffic. It 
is, however, little frequenttxl by tho native sloops, which wander 
about the navigable chanmjla leading* to tho great Dhamra estuary, 
taking in cargoes of rice wherever tliey fnul it most convenient 
to do BO. The Matai river is more particularly affected by tho 
native craft, as affording unrivallod advautagt^s in its long ooursii 
through a rice-producing tract. T,lio entrance of the Dhamra port is 
marked by tho Kanaka buoy, laid in tliroo and a lialf fathoms (low 
water springs), at a distance of eight miles aud a half from the coai^t 
line and thirty miles by river j[rom Chandbally. At the Kanaka buoy 
is the anchorage ground for vessels of too great draught to enter tho 
port, and TO steoipers arriving ’which may have to await cbiyliglit 
or the assistance of tho tide to enable them to enter. The pyucipal 
bar is situated at the emhouohuro of tho river, eight miles and a 
half west of Kanaka buoy, and has only six or seven feet of wat('r 
over it at low tide in springs, with a rise of ton feet at high 
water; But this bar now stands in much need of a rosurvoy. 
The channel has been oompletely marked out by Captain Harris 
with buoys and beacons as fur aa Chandbally, opposite to which 
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three mooring buoye have also been anchored in mid channel. At 
Chandbally Government have established a police-station and staging 
bungalow, and have acquired 123 acres of land, upon which brood 
roads have boon laid out ; a customs office and godown are under 
oonstruotion, and thirty-three plots, commanding a river frontage, have 
been leased out to the loading merchants and ship-owners. The credit 
of the foundation, so to speak, of Chandbally is due to Captain Lachlan 
Mocnoill, who first discovered its adaptability for the purposes of 
passenger traffic, and who still possesses the pilgrim rest-houses, built 
• in the form of a squaro and situated in a plot of the Government 
land which has been allotted to him. Two miles abovo Chandbally, 
but on the Cuttack side of the river, is situated Mohurigaon, which has 
been for two years a regular halting station for steamers owned by a 
native firm in Calcutta. Besides Chandbally and Muhurigaon, there 
are many points on the river Boitorani affording an equally secure, 
and even a deeper anchorage. But the banka are very low, and 
Chandbally appears to bo iho only spot containing high land of any 
considerable extent suitable ier building purposes. The station is 
situated on a high, but nar/ow sand ridge, which trends from the north 
to the south, in a direction parrallel to the sea-coast, Irom a distance 
of many miles, and terminates abruptly on the northern bank of 
the river. At present three steamers ply regularly between Calcutta and 
and Chandbally—- the Oor if/ah and Sir John Ijdwrence, belonging to 
Messrs. Maoneill & Co., and the Celt, belonging to a Scotch firm. One 
steamer plies between Calcutta and Mohurigaon (the Pilot), belonging 
to a native firm in Calcutta. With the exception of a very few native 
craft, Chandbally and Mohurigaon trade with Calcutta only. Their 
traffic in commodities is supplemented by a passenger traffic, which 
in 1874-76 amounted to 32,000 persons either way, and which 
is increasing steadily and considerably. A portion of the passengers 
are pilgrims on their way to and from the Hindu holy land— 
the SrikJietra of Jagernnath. The major part of the pilgrim 
passengers are up-country people of the middle grade, who can afford 
to pay their fare by rail to Calcutta and by steamer to Orissa. The 
richest of the up-oountry pilgrims, or Laljatri, as they are called, 
ordinarily travel down the road in their own equipages or in hired 
conveyances. The poorest, too, wlio are tmahle to pay rail and steamer 
hire, travel by road, but on foot. It is the up-oountry pilgrims in 
middling oiroumstancos, together with many of the Bengali pilgrims, 
who use the Chandbally and Mohurigaon steamers, which save them 
a long and fatiguing journey of 200 miles by road through Midnaj^re 
and Balasore. There is also a strictly local passenger traffic. TJriyos 
resort to Coloutta in considerable numbers in search of doinostio service 
or employment os polki-heorers, and in work connected with the ship- 
ping; and whatever may have boon their old prejudices against the 
kttla pant, they are now quite as much alive to the advantages of being 
carried in a steamer as Bnglishmeu could be. It is believed that the 
sea voyage preserves the [passengers from a vast deal of that mortality 
which cholera and dysentery invariably cause among the weary and 
debilitated creatures who struggle) on along the road. 

As stated above, the trafflorf)f Chandbally and Mohurigaon is mainly 
a steamer traffic, and the comraoditios of export and import at these 
stations comprise the whole of the items enumerated in the list of 
district trade. On the other hand, the traffic of the rest of the Dhamra 
port is carried on exclusively in sailing ships. It Is almost entirely 
a rice trade, the exports comprising little else, and imports being next 
to nothing. As such a marked distinction exists between these two 
divisions of the trade of the Dhamra port, it will bo found most useful 
and convenient to state separately the figures of the trade of each 
division during the last two years : — 


In 1878-74 thevaluo of ilie OhandbMlty 
and Mohurigaon trade was 
InN 878-74 th« value of the trade of 
the Dhamra ^rt, excluding Chaud- 
bally and M^urigaou, was 
In 1874-76 the value of the Ohandbally 
and Mohurigaon trade was 
In 1874-76 the value of the trade of 
tho Dhamra port, excluding Chand- 
bally andMohurigaon, waa 


• ' Imports. 

B». A. P. 
12,21,432 4 10 

6,104 0 0 
20,08,684 a 8 


Eipoit.. 

A. F. 
6,14,366 14 8 

1,66,209 8 11 
18,06,641 0 

1,14,077 12 •' 


The Ifatei ia a magnifloent lUitoeleiutal, lontf 
leading in a sonth-eaeterly direction from » fdMe 
which ia only nine milee eaat firom Bhuddro^ th# Bharntt Wtoaiy, 
The point of oonflnence i> fite milee and a hidf weat from Sie emheaohure 
of the latter. Up to the station of South Baliiqpid. aixteen pStw from 
the Dhamra, ita width and depth are am^de f<Hr navigation by ateamen 
Buoh as those which ply to ChandbaUy. Beyond. South Baliapel the 
river is not auffloiently wide tooUow a ateamer of Jthia iiae totum; 
but for many miles beyond Ibis point there is a de^ of Mnen feet, 
and the river has the appearanoe of a large artiflcial oaual. with hudu 
of the utmost regularity. This river is much frequented by rice tdoops 
from the Madrae coast and from the Maidive and lAOoa^ive. Ishmda, 
but is not used by the steamers, which find the Boitarani man conve- 
nient for the passenger and goods traffic of Central Onaaa. AM a way 
for tho conveyance of grain into the interior of the country in time of 
famine, tho Matai river would ho altogether invaluable. 

SEA-BORNE TRADE OP OALOUTTA, FEBRUARY 1W6. 

, 

The following statements show the imports and exports of the 
principal artioles of trade into and from Calcutta from and to places 
beyond British India during tho months of February 1878 and 
1870:- 

Imfobts. .« 

QUANTITIES of the undermtUioMd Arlioltt imporM in Fibruary 
1876 compared with February 1876. 

' 1 I 1 btcuiia Dataun. 


Beer end Porter ... 

Coal 

Cotton picoe-goode 
Ditto twlat and yarn ... 
Ditto lowing throad ... 
Ditto ditto 

Flai oanrae 

Ditto piooo-goodi 

Qums 

Hidoe and nkliis 

Ditto ditto 

Lac.atiok 

Metale 

Provifliona 

Salt 

Silk piooo-goodi 

Spioea ... 

Spirits 

Tobacco 

Winoaand liqueurs 
Woollen piooe-goods ... 


February 

February 

IvCRSAia 

1876 . " 

1876 . 

Amonni 

1 

66.551 

86.806 



...... 

e ;868 

8.886 





e 47 , 81.088 

46 . 00,018 

1 . 81.076 

ri 

11 . 01.667 

10 .U.S 84 

90.388 

8*9 

86.460 

88.410 





6.701 

644 

am 

70 W 

668 

1.086 

...... 

see rtf 

1.197 

770 

4KI 

66*9 

476 

* 



.....4 

85 

...... 



8 .tl 7 

...... 




118 

956 

...... 

...... 

86.419 

4 a 841 

88.178 

79*1 

A 194 






84.318 

88.869 



...... 

65.870 

88.068 

IIA 08 

74*8 

10.400 

6.180 

4 jao 

88*0 

61 AU 7 

16^88 

ia 868 

96*1 

183 




...... 

83.800 

8 M 9 t 

loms 

48*9 

1 . 8 I .949 

80.884 

41.668 

91 B 


VALUES tf the undermentioned Artieke imported in Fdtrudry 1876 
compared with February 1876. _______ 


Februnry Febmury 

187a ms. 


iMCtlAM. 


VMiiAn. 


Beor and Fortw 

Coal 

Cotton pleee-goodi ... 
Ditto twiel and yam 
Ditto tewing tbroed 
Flai oanTBf ... ... 
Ditto pieoa-goode ... 

Gumi 

Hides and Bktai 
Lao.itiok ... «« 

ifttato 

Provisions 

Salt 

Silk pAeoe-foods 

Bplfiee ... 

SpIrHs 

Tobaeeo 

WinMaod Bqttewi 
WootoptoeMrMds.M 
' Itomonnui sp^ .... 


Amoiini Pbr tent. Aneunt* ; Per 

...... -'..J.. mm 

mm 




asn 

1 ’ mf 

sSiMt fessss 

• «• 

> '. dmg ' V ..11 

...M. , «.»*«♦ Vj 

tans 
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OUANTittMS qf Hie undqmfiniioncd ArUch% frpovted in February 
1%1 6 Compared with Fehmary 1875. 





February 

im 

Fcbrtiary 

1876. 

iNCBlAia, 

Dhcevaiib. # 

Amount. 

• 

: 

l*er coni. 

Amottnl. 

Per cc!it. 

Cotton, ftv ... 

cwt. 

68,465 

6.3,208 

6,262 

99 



Gunny basn 

pieoea 

19.26,088 

18,71,231 

6.64,862 

40'C 



Gunny cloth ... 

... « ... judi 

14,09,712 







Hides ftndduni 

pieoea 

* 8,60,661 

10,99,662 



2,13,103 

10‘4 

liuUa*ruhber ... 

owt. 

838 

COS 




355 

61-2 

Indigo 

... M 

22,680 

7,074 

15,566 

2199 



Juto 

V 

..r ... H 

6,19,687 

8,61,067 

1,68,620 

430 



lilO, 

... •«. H 

18,278 

10,627 

1.048 

16‘8 



0il.iMdi 

... ... M 

8,82,669 

8,10,600 

6.909 

10 



Rice ... • ... 

... .*« n 

6,60,964 

8.72,161 

2,81,793 

7(V6 



gftfflower 

•li ... M 

224 

101 

123 

181*8 

• 


Saltpetre 

... ... M 

68,000 

66,101 



(1,411 

O’O 

Sugar 

... ... H 

4,984 

6,028 




91 

1*8 

ret 

ft 

22,12,008 

84,62.168 



2.50.09(1 

101 

Tobaooo... ... 

... owt. 

7,605 

9,863 




2.208 

230 

Wheat 

... ... II 

1,16,036 

16 

1,16,021 

7.74i473*:J 




VALUES qf the undermentioned Articles exported in February 1876 
compared with February 1875. 



February 

1876. 

A 

February 

1870. 

INCREABK. 

DucnKASB. 

« 

Amount. 

Per cent. 

AinouTit. 

Per cent. 

Cotton, raw 

Re. 

10,82,886 

Re. 

12.36,907 

Rn. 

.3.»5,410 

27*9 

Ra. 


Ounnybap ... 

Gunny clc& 

4^00,066 

3, 68, .584 

41.481 

11 6 



1,62,214 







Hideatodaltliis ... ^ 

18,32,254 

2li37.788 



6,o:».r.29 

24-8 

lndla*robber 

10,258 

44,207 


• 

26.01.5 

065 

Indigo 

66.30.281 

20,00.090 

80.32,682 

ino'9 



Jnte , 

2531.872 

18,18,618 

7,62,869 

41-9 



Uo 

7,07,876 

2,86,711 

6,22,106 

1828 



OU-ieeda 

}6, 26.603 

16,88,943 

30,702 

2 3 



Uoe 

' ,,, „• ... 

22,18,180 

18,44,027 

8,09, lO-i 

UlO 



Baftower ... ... 

6,640 

4.478 

2,102 

48*3 



**ltpetre 4. 

4^84,415 

6,72,974 




83,659 

166 



44,827 

60,388 




11.601 

20-5 



18;t3.0^ 

21,78,106 



3.06,081 

140 

Tobacco.., ' ... 

tl,76H 

• 76,077 



13,919 

18 4 

^ 

8,48»160 

70 


4,88,700-0 




SnJHonandipeota ... 

20.000 

0,01,860 

8,42,090 j 



4,B1,360 

OO’O 


Amongst artioloB of ^imports beer . and porter and stick lao 
oontinne to show a deoreaso. The deorease in value of gums falls 
under rosin, of wbioh there were no foreign imports in Fobruoiy 1876, 
whilst Febrnaijr 187V shoWM a large importation from New York. 

^ The largest inorease' in imports occurs under the head of metals. 

tupp^ of oopper. jin' ijUoh the increase is about 100 per cent.^ is 
P^oip^y C^yed ^otn and Melbourne; the supply of 

and spidter, which have luoreaaod in about the same proportion, 
w corner iop^ Ghreat Britain; the supply of steel also comes from 
ubeat Biritiiiaif and of tin from Penang. The inorease in tin is about 
^ oenV^ inorease in spirits is entirely in brandy from 
"ord^ux a^ Oenofu, comparatively larger increase in general 
l^slues is dnojQ^ia omparison of present real values with former fixed 
^ valt^ ifOse nuich lower than tb real vali^ea 
im In to begenefDly a satisfootmry inorease. 

expoi^ 1^6 was almost suspended, the 

outturn oi oaSm having been unfavourable and 

^ MW ^th frfvonrable harvests 


in India, Qreat Britain alone has taken nearly one lalA of owts., and 
the Mauritius also a large quantity, with a rise in price in the Ixomo 
markets. Of rico also Ureat Britain and thef Mauritius have taken 
twice os much as they did last year. The past year’s indigo season 
was good, and the exports in February show a comjiarative inorease 
of 60 per cent, in quantity, but the value has not kept pace with the 
quantity. The trade in jute and gunny continues to improve. The 
apparent inorease in value of loo oiises fi'om (jomparison of real and 
tariff values. 

The following statement shows the destination of the gunny begs 
and of the tea exported from Calcutta during the month ; — 


Qunny 

Bays, 


* 

Tea* 



Pcs. 

Em. 



ft. 

lU. 

Unitwl Ktngrdotn 

i,r>o,rvn 

42,015 

United Kingdom 

••• 

22,04,580 

18,66,883 

Coiihtitniinoplo ... 

1 1 .(XXJ 

■l,8fO 



1,068 

1,003 

AleXiiiidria ... 

03, 750 

18,479 

Australia 


Port Said 

157. IH)') 

6.112 



SO 

60 

Adoii ... 


300 

France 


AiiMtralia 

1,07,8(X) 

76,418 



60 

76 

Uiiiied Kiutei 

2.50, f)uO 

80,812 

Mauritius 


Snn Kranciaco ... 

4,17,7«)f) 

ti(),9.iO 

• 


10 

8 

South Ainrru-a ... ... 

4,130 

iH*a 

Italy •... 


Went Itidiii iMliiiida 

J.OtX) 

260 


1,760 

1,760 

Turkey in Aaift ... 

* 6,000 

1,160 

West India lalnuds 


JllpMU 

2, <00 

310 



2,500 

2,600 

Java 

«,(MO 

1.460 

United States 

... 

(Vyloti 

12, ICO 

2,490 



882 

073 

Hoiig-Konjr 

l,BO,(KiO 

]ft,000 

Ceylon 


StraiU Settlements 

0,34, BOO 

1,36,618 

Straits Settloinonts 


212 

162 

Total 


4,00,066 

Total 

... 

22,12,062 

18,73,<J2i 


The low priced gunnies sent to San Francisco, and called hessians, 
are for wheat. The despat(?hc)s to the West India Islands, Constan- 
tinople, Aden, and Japan, are trial shipmonts. 
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PRESSURE OP POPULATION IN PARTS OP BENGAL, 
AND ITS ALLEVIATION. 

^ 

The Bubjoinod note of Mr. Jlemard’s on the pressure of population 
in parts of Bengal and its alleviation is «o valuable as to deserve a wide 
circulation. Ifc was conimuiiioateJ to the press at the time it was written 
(in February 1875), but it has not before boon published in its integrity. 

The principal practical difliculty in the way of encouraging 
emigration within the Bengal province itself is the extreme unhealthinoss 
in certain Bcasous of the year of tho districts into which it is desired to 
attract the surplus population. Tho iuliabitants of Behar are said to 
bo especially aflecled by the unlioalthiness of those districts. There ’can 
be little doubt tlmi this is the reason wliy bo much land in the Chitta- 
gong and Julpigoree districts are still waste and uninhabited. In the 
Hill Tracts of Ciuttagong much money Inis been spent in the endeavour 
to establish a colony of Uoorkhos, but oven this Lardy race succumbed 
to the climate, and the scliemo ended in failure. The enooiiragcnient of 
provincial emigration is thus besot with difficulties ; but arrangtJinents 
are now in train for attraciting settlors to Iba Dooai’S if possible by 
granting them tho possossiou of land on very favourable tcims. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has directed me to note any imiiressions 
I may have gained, or opinions 1 may have formed, ou the subject of 
tho pressure of population in Bengal, and on the question how emigra- 
tion can best do promoted from any tracts where the pressure may 
now be excessive. During the last two months I have visited all tho 
distressed districts ; I travelled by day %s much ns I could. The 
country was covered with splendid crops ; the winter rice was being 
out, and the spring crops woro above ground. 8o far ns I had oppor- 
tunity, 1 discussed points bearing qn tho important question now under 
notice with natives and with European officers. 

I should nibntion that I have seou the remarks on tho present 
subject recorded in the Lieutenant-Governor’s famine minute of the 
31st October. What is there well said need not be repeated by he. 
I will only offer such additional or confirmatory observations as occur 
to me. 

In the first place no district I visited, except Sorun, seemed to be 
cultivated -to the lest acre, or nearly to the last acre. Parts of Tirhoot, 
of Sbahabad, end of Patna, seemed to be cultivated m fully as possible ; 
but then in other parts there seemed to be oonsiderable* areas still 
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available for cultivation. Uven in Sarun and the best-tilled ^wts of 
Tirhoot nnrl Sahabad the area of irrigated land is very small indeed. 
If water tHMiId be made available to these tracts in considerable qimn- 
tity, lliolfliid would of coui*8o employ more labour and would yield 
a larger produce. 

P^'cn in Sarun, which I regard as the district where population 
]»re88t*H most closely on the means of subsistence, the condition of the 
poorer classes seomod, so far as I could judge from the few villages 
I saw, to be tolerably comfortable. The houses were noat and well 
kept; the women and children wore sutlicieiitly clad for the cold 
Foason, December; and thorn were* no beggars along the roads. 
Tlic villages on the tlatrah Inndn (the alluvial tracts in the bed of the 
Gauges) are poor atfiiriH ; but that is from tho accident of their 
position, wlion they are flooded annually and carrio»l away every 
third year. The pco])lo of these <learah lauds got excellent crops, pay 
low rents; and they live, despite tho di>oomu)rt ntteudaiit uii the 
annual inundations. 

The only place where a largo number of common labourers were 
oni}>loye(l during Donemuer was on the Soane Canal in Shaluibad. Of 
these labourers a little more, than luiU’ belonged to tho Slnihabad 
district, and somowluit k'ss^thau half (speaking roughly) oamo from 
Uhttzt eporo and other districts of the North- Westqpii Provinnos Tho 
engineers of tho special divisions, who aro charged with tho work of 
oomploiing the famine roads as quickly as possible, informed me that 
they were uiiablo to hii*o lubourors in any number until tho middle or 
end of January, when the rico-outting was done. Rico-cutting in 
I3engal is of course a longcu* and heavier business than tho wheat harvest 
in Knglaiid. Tho amun rice is generally lying flat, and each stalk 
(or nearly every stalk) has to be lingered separately before tho sickle 
can bo apjdied. Hut tho oaniings of labourers ou the rico harvest must 
be oousiderablo ; for oven in Maldah, wbero tho population is thick, 

I found hircjd rice -reapers getting as tlieir wages one- fit h of what they 
reaped. I have novt)r hoard of any distri(‘t where hired reapers got 
loss than ono-cighth of the crop os the wagt's of their labour. Tho 
average is, I suspect, between ouo-sixth aud onc-oightli. At Ibis rate a 
reaper earns about twelve seers of ])addy, or say seven seers of clean rioe 
a uay. I think we may consider labour to bo well paid whou an 
unskilled workman con at harvest time earn 7 days’ food by one day’s 
work. The cutting of tho two rioe crops docs not occupy moro than 
five or six weeks, aud the other season of higli wages is the transplant- 
ing time, which lasts perhaps throe weeks. During tho rest -of the 
year field-labour is paid nt much lower rates. 

lu all the other thickly-peopled districts — FurcedporOv Pubua, Rung- 
pore, Jo8Sore,^and in Eastern Bengal generally,— there oan be no doubt 
out that the people oro well off, and that the land fully supports them. 

I think I may say, too, that thoro is still room for tho extension of 
cultivation. At any rate, there is much left to be douo before the lands 
in tlirso <listriots are made to yield to the utmost— that is to say, to 
yield as much as the best lauds between Daooa city and tho Fudda and 
Mejgna rivers now yield. 

Sir UiiJiard Ixuuple’s famine minute sots out clearly that all the 
heavier menial and other hard work, apart from field work, in 
Rungporo and most of Eastern Bengal, is doue by immigrants, who visit 
those districts every year to work os road-navvies, as palanquin-beaTOrs, 
aud in other servile occupations. These immigrants come mainly 
from Sarun and from West Tirhoot. None, so far os I have seen, oomo 
from Durbhunga or East Tirhoot. Some come from Ghozeeporo, a 
disl rict which in some respects much resembles Sarun. A certain 
uuiuber fif immigrants come into the Rajshahye division from the 
Sonthal I'crgunnahs to work in this way, or to undertake tho harder 
kinds of field labour ; but many of these Southalce immigrants even- 
tually become settlors, aud a great part of tho high rod land between 
the basins of tho Mahan mldy and the Atraie rivbrs (loofilly known as 
tho Bhuriud) htis boon occupied by Southaleo settlers. 

During the time of my recent tour those yearly bands of immi- 
grants hod just arrived, or jycre arriving, in Bogra, Rajshahye^ and | 
Rungpore. On one occasion, when thero had boon some mistake | 
about posting bearers to carry my palanquin, and I oould not get 
forwara, I came, al'tor an hour’s walk, to 19 or 20 men asleep under 
a tree, On awaking them I found they were bearers (Kanars) of 
Sarun on tho road to take up their season’s work at Rungpore, and 
they wore delighto<l to got up um^ oarry on my, palanquin. On every 
road whei*6 work was going on, I found gangs of Mussahirs, Nooniahs, 
and other low ooste work-people from Sarun or Mozuflerpore. I had 
a good deal of oonvorsation with those people. I fomid that .they 
penetrated every year as far os Ooocli Behar, Qoalpara, and Mjrmen- 
singh. But they do not get os far as Afismn. Few of them seenii^ 
to Dring their families with them. Certainly the EaHars never 
brought their wives or ehildren. Many 'of them said that a brother or 
other representative of the family had been left at home to look after 





the helda. The *tfe«a of flowd.ww^t^i^NoTemW 

to January, and backward again firom thar nuwe Of the end 

of June. None of these immigrantt aaemW .toJtt^ 
the eastern ^triots ; the Spnthals and Oraons 61 the Bhiiuriliid. 
above) however do often settle. . - ’ / 

I oan only make a guess at the number of tfa^ muQlum isuni* 
gllints. Out 1 inquired at several places as to the number tdiioh came 
every year, and I should say that the number must certainly ezoeed 
16,000, and probably is nearer 30,000. Theimm^gwdlts were healthy, 
strong men and lads. Jfhey travel in bands YSflpy cheady. Thoy 
bring their food with them; it consists of sutwa (a oompoom of barley, 
poos, and gram) . It is perhaps the produce of the fields of some of 
the party; and if not, one rupee’s worth funiishes in otdina^ 
ample food for a man for four or five weeks. par^’^trav^li bn an 
average 16 miles a day, and the farthest pqint w Which party 
goes is hardly 400 miles from their home.^ Many pattiM Mvel a much 
shorter distance ; so that oven with .occasional ohiufges at ferries, &o., 
eacli man gets from his home to the ooene of his spring and summer 
employment for about one rupee. Obviously it is ver^ much oheaper 
lor emigrants like this to walk their journeys ^an for them to use 
railway. It was in view of these facts that Sir Oeorge Campbell Imd 
so much stress on tho need . for oomple^g a system of emigration road 
from Bellas to the Berhampootor. 

Obviously there is some waste of power and some loss caused by 
these work-people having to journey for four to eight weeks each year 
to and fro between their homes and their work ; and there would be 
a saving if some of these people oould bo induced to settle near their 
work. I think it Would bo well if the local officers set tifis view before 
some of the largo and wealthy land-owners, suoh as the Kokina 
zemindar, the Tagore trustees, the Coooh “Behar state, and some of the 
big zemindars to the east of the Teesta and the Dhurla rivers. But 
I ao not see my way to reoommending any Govemnux^ i^noy or 
Government expenditure on settling Beh^ immigrAlttci dll ' ps^anently 
settled estates. Resident proprietors will know how to pit^ure such 
settlers most economicalby. But I do think Goveitimeht fisight and 
should attempt something of this kind at its own ^or the 

Dooara of Julpigoree and Ooalpara, and for Assam* AaoTI am sure 
that the best way of doing this wUl be to pmmqtb the 

emigration, that already takes place by laud, rather, thwi .w attempt 
emigration by tho expensive (and I fear otten chqleitHiitribk^) route 
down the Ganges valley and up the Berhampootor. ' ^ 

The best way of helping emigration and of oonvt^rtif^^amigrants 
into settlors might differ in detail, perhaps even iu ^wbtple, for 
different tracts of country. My plan would be tC g^ hdodmen 

among the gangs of Kahars, or road workmen, some 

garden-sirdars, and promise them a plot of land (say fetiUtM) revenue 
free for twenty^ years for each Benaree family of foui^ or ||ve persons 
which they might succeed in settling in Assam. Some, iuwl money 
advances would have to be given, and I should stipulaWVffir gcttinr 
such advances repaid in labour on roads during the first 7^^ p* 

the settler’s residence. The oorv6e system could be arrangW' ip ' w 
to interfere with agriculture, and not to be irksome to tW-^TOlers. I 
should try to work through the mouzahdars in A^am, ima Wffid alloy 
retired policemen, Government servants and agw- 

culture, to import settlers under these oonoeisions. 
taken that ruu-a-way or time-expired tea oooUes w^ ubt ropfconed W 
new Behar settlers. Perhaps some special arraugOiiaents foj r 
grain shops beyond the Dnurla, and for putting. a /isot at tbe 

best crossing over the Berhampooter, might hava to bo i •i 

As to the finance of the measure, I think the 
funds would have to bear all charges in the first instano^v". I- 
would be best, beoause then the local Go|irhmo6t WOl^d WJP ^ ^ 

power to modify details of the scheme. But 1. 4htnttg^mpsnai 
Government ought to engage to repay to tip 
one-half of its net outlay on every dond f 

mend this beoause the relief of the 
reinforcement of ,the thiuly-peop^jed trae^ is 
tanoe, and because the rrovincial, GoyswuneiW 
many claims ou tlieir comparatively small 
devote sufficient fund to give the plan (yrhaftyer its' , 
a fair trial. Then again, I w;oula 
suooess must not be looked for from > j 
a small scale, qterwishe it wpulfi b^^ . dbytm. 
of the kind shqbld be trie4; : an4. Wuatevim *^^ 
aohemes he, I think that tfajs.ipp^ for; 
land, on the lines of % 
bp by railway aiid by. 

I do not i 
msjrtnd cdonjiM . 
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the n&tlve police offioers down on the 

^iiti«r« ^ friutts as tho condition of frontier 

Mrw%^^,tdMlaK.^ilMdl ultimately come on the Assam' 
w^er. ib i^)easnri» of tide kind can hardly be made part of an 
flfii g rati"" .Bopb a scheme is first attempted. 

*r ' 'stesafea e " ' f.ff. .y; : . ■■: ';■: ; 

3!^ GtpONDBRBUNS.-No. III. 

, 

ANTIQUITIES. 

From aa examination of the ancient maps, which were supposed 
to lenrwpiit toTirns aaid cities in . the Soonderbuns now lost, to a 
desorip2S;.pi^ .f^« q| jhe ancient rains iu the Qaugetio delta mid their 

lituanumw a natnnd transition. ^ 

It hM been seen that at the first glance these old mops are very 
Mit to deoave, . They appear to tell a startling tale of the former 
^donx <jf llm! Soonderbuns, and their almost perfect reclama- 
i ^ nght jtown to the sea-shore. A little reflection dispels the illusion, 
and we find iSat too much haste led to erroneous conclusions. With a 
mle trouble we ascertain that these old maps could never have been 
the result of aoourate scientific operations, but were simply intended 
to represent the relatite position of imiwrtant places and the general 
course of the pnnmpal rivers. We aro forced to acknowledge that the 
inferenoe drawn from the assumption that these old maps were accurate, 

or fmrlywo, k unfounded. ^ , 

^ it is with the long line of ancient rains which extend from 
west to east for nearly the entire length of tho delta. With few 
exceptions they Are situated below the forest line as shown in Keuueirs 
now ae^Uiy did, and even below the line of forest represented 
in Hodaes’ niM>r PttWished half a century later. Some of these rains 
are folne hsArt of the forests, and far removed from the line to wliioh 
cultivation Sal extended even at tho present time. Looking only to 
fto rituaSM/dl these ruins, it might bo ooneluded that in remote 
neriods had made far greater progress in tho Soonderbuns 

thsii at pryjf t 'If will be worth while to examine the subject and see 
how fi>r is ooriect. , , 

An ak Wfft fo account of the* ancient raihs is not, however, 
in ton d M- IheBmits of this paper will not admit of it ; and as ito object 
is to show, not so much what tho rains are, but what they indicate, 
a dMcription of external appearances is unnecessary. 

In wkUmd of Saugor, which lies on the extreme south-west of 
the SoonwBw between the Hirer Hooghly and Channel Creek, there 
an as St M nM been discovered, two notable ruins. On tho west 
bank of the Hooghly, about midway between the north and south 
limita ^ a large Hindu temple, still in a tolerable state of 

preservation. No local trafition survives, however, and no information 
am bo got msrding this building. The second rains are those of a 
temple Iddioafodto the famous seme Kopil, who, aooordmg to Hindu 
mythology, 

of the w% Biaii/ milUons of years ag:o. The rams, however, which 

erenow seen belofig to a more r^nt period. ... v * 

tiaugor Is divided by creeks and rivers into a number of 

lesser On one of these, situated on the south-west side, is tho 

Gkivenanexit light-hoUs^ -and on tho south-east comer of this little 
UUnH, northof Saugor Point tnd west of Pagoda Creek, are the rams of 
the temple pf'KppUlIum. There is no satisfactory account of its ^e, 
but its founder aW have taken great poino to ensure its preservation. 
The outer wiSs Were either of stone, or of bricks faced with laigo slabs 
*f stone about two fOet long, from twelve to fourteen inohee broad, and 
bout tiie iktte depth, m the temple itself nothing now remains 
1 bti& and stone, wihed by the waves oi tho sea. 
"if irtrength and durability of the materials with 
mAlng every aUowanoe for its exposed position, 
miMiiili. nom the completeness of its rain, when another 
iesimu ii^d is still tderably preserved, that the shrine 
f m^ foust have been of great age. But neither of 
be held to point to tbe inferenoe that Saugor Island 
' and . cultivated in former times. The 

^dAdliy the Hindus from jUme immemorial with 
g pTsca of great ^nd has always been 


itapses;^ 
temple oA 
isdmatedV 
these 
must 

sgyu; 


fet ' 

>f k 
•«& - 
mad : 


tmipoBei. oirqjumBtaiioe would 

^ Mored odiflMi; tod it is u 

- of tor otlw idiartoter has as 

^ Xa suoh tharafore, the rubs 

I tiiftt b tohpM it lAUit have been 

“ ^ ^ eispoied , of Saugor 
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Passing north and eastward from Saunor Island fre come to a 
number of old ruins in the Soonderbun allotments, within a' radius 
ot a little more than two miles, and from four to five mites south 
of the present limits of Porguunah Kharee. 

llie first of these is a vorv largo tank, called Bai-diggee. Nofr far 
from it to the east is another but smaller tank, called Kaukan-diggee. 
These tanks are now nearly dry and ovorgi'own with reed, jungle. 
Tfhe popular belief in the locality is that near Kankan-diggee was the 
residence of one of the Sena llajalis. 'Fhe remains of old brick walls 
have been found near this tanh, but the early history of tho place is 
not known to the people iu the neighbourhood. ^ . 

About four miles almost due east of these tanks is one of 
tho most intorcsting of the ruins yet discovered iu the Soondcr- 
buns. It is known by the name of Jatar Dtnil, and was probably 
dedicated to Maliadev or Shiva, wlio also goes by the name of 
Jatadhari. The temple is built on a patch of high ground about 
two-thirds of an acre in area, but tho edifice itself occupies much 
less space. Ou a rectangular building a single column rises to a height 
at present of about sixty foot; but as the top isbrokqn it is impossible to 
say what the entire height was. The wsills of tho building which 
support the ooliimn are about iiino foot in thicknbss, and the masonry work 
inside and tho aroh^ovor the entraneo are well preserved. Tho bricks are 
carved and well put lojrethor. They are ot the same size and mould as 
those found near Kankan-diggee, and probably tlie ruins near this tank 
and Jatar Deal were contemporary buildings. On the north of tlio 
temple there is a building under gmund, and the^ local tradition 
is that tliis is the Jiho<j Mnudir^ whoro tho food dedicated to Ilindu 
divinity was cooked. A largo quantity of ashes were found in it, 
which in some degree oorrohoratos the account given ns to its use in 
ancient times. About five miles ea.st of Jatar Deul, and on tho north, 
hank of the Petkulcliaml river, old ruins wore visible not long since. 
They were said to have been tho ruins of an ancient Hindu temple, 
but the river has out away its bank and not a vestige of the ruins now 
remains. 

Proceeding a little loss than four miles noi-th of Jatar Deal we 
find the remains of an old embankment, called by the people Jairam 
Hatir Qur. Tho popular belief in that it w’asa fort built by one Jairam 
Hati. Tho embankment extends from the east bank of the Moneo 
Nuddee in a north-east direction for about a mile and half. 

There is a similar embankment on the opposite side of the Monee 
Nuddee. It is impossible to suppose that the long embankment on 
the east bank was one side of a fort. It is very improbable a fort 
would have boon built of such largo dimonsrons ; and further, 
supposing it to have been one side of a fort, there is not a vestige 
of tho remaining sides. Tho word ‘gur^ (^)> however, does not 
moan a fort only, as is generally supposed, but in its generic sense 
signifies a breastwork, fence, or ditch, or some other mode of fortifi- 
cation and defence, and doubtless it was applied in this sense to the 
immense embankments in these and other Soonderbun allotments. 

To the south of this orabankmeut is what tho^oople call Boro-diggoe, 
or large tank. There can be little doubt this was a fort of former times. 
An excavation of eight feet within tho enclosure br6ught no soft or spongy 
earth, such os is found in the bod of old dried-up tanks, but a firm 
blackish clay exactly like the surface soil of these parts. On the 
west of the fort two pucca wells were found, clearly indicating that the 
onolosuro could not have been a tank, for if it wore there would have 
been no need of wells near it. 

It might be supposed that tho dosiguation gur was carelessly trans- 
ferred from this enclosure to tho embankment on the north, lint this 
view of tbe case will not meet every difficulty, as tho same term is 
applied to similar embankments in other places where no mud forts 
exist. 

• It would be mere speoulation to attempt to iwoertiiln what were tho 
origin and object of tbe»o huge embankments. Very probably they 
served the triple purpose of a road, a boundary mark, and dofoneo 
against the. inroad or oncroaohment^ of jiiiniical neighbours. They 
could not hove been intended as barriers against storm-waves, for the 

i mncipal rains are on the south, and affonl ample evideuue that tho 
ands on the south must have been oleored and peopled at the time. 

Iu the same neighbourhood there are also {lie remains of an old 
temple, called Hut-bari, some fine old tanks, roads, and a great quantity 
■ of wd bricks. These bricks are of exAotly the same form and mould u 
the bricks foun3 near Eankan-diggee, and which have been useil in 
building Jatar Deni, thus indioatiUg a oontemporaneous origin to the 
group of raias just desoribed. 

Ne dob tad insoription have been fonnd here “ to point a moral or 
adorn a tHe,'* aftd the aotual age of these rains must, it is feared, 
remain niilcnewn. Tbeoidy due to it is a single copper-plate grant 
whiob has been found. Not onA df the boundaries mentioned in it can 
now be identified, but the grant mentions that tho lands ’given were 
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in KUaree Mundolikantiilporo. Tho ruins d(^nbod are aU in the 
vicinity of Klmree, a well-known per^nniA. Ihe w stated to 

have been nm<lo by I^han Son, ono o! the Sona llamas of Bengal, tea 
Brabinin named Kristo Dbor Soma on the 10th Maug 1129 of the 
Sbok era, oorrcHponding with r207-X A.D. It was a gift, not of 

but of clear lauds, described os containing coooauut, betol-nut, and oUier 

fruit-bearing trees. , . , t 

Wo liavo soon that tboso ruins boar internal evidence of a oontem- 
porary origin; that their obaracter is essentially Hindu ; that the 
tradition is that hero was the residenco-of ono of tlio Sons llajahs ; and 
tho copper-pinto grant from ono of thorn proves beyond question that 
’ tho lands were well cultivated and idauled with fruit-trees six hundred 
and sixty-eiglit years ago. Tlie obvious conclusion is that those ruins 
owe their origin to the Sena llajahs of liongal, and are about seven 

oonturies old. _ • • xl t i. 

Tho principal river in tho vicinity of these rmns is tho Jamera, at 
present a mere estuary of the Bay of Bengal. The Jamera runs 
north for a considerable distance, and then divides into two smaller 
streams, — the Moneo Nuddee on tlie west and tho Thakooran on the 
cast. Examining "the distijct maps carefully, we find a smaU creek 
issuing as it were from TWly’s Canal near Gurreali, and running lu a 
southorly direction to witliin a short distance of tho Thakooran and 
Moneo rivers. This little creek is now called the ‘ Giinga Nullah. 
The tradition is that it was in former times n continuation of the 
Ganges, or tho branch of it known as the llooghly, and running south- 
word entered tho Bay of Bengal. In a village called Prankistoporo, m 
Khareo, an old tank, called Ounga Chuckrogliatta, is preserved in 
commemoration of tho Ganges having in former times pdssed that way ; 
and further south is nnolhcr tank wluoli hears the name of Guuga. 

There can he little doubt that tho llooghly once flow^ through 
what is now oallnd Tolly’s Canal and tho Guiiga Nullah.^ The waters 
of both are ooiisiderod sacred to tho present day, and it is a matter of 
notoriety tliat no IJiiidu will use tho waters of the llooghly below 
Tolly’s Canal for religious purposes. Tho sanctifying stream is Tolly s 
Canal, the llooghly above, and the Gunga Nullali below it. 

There is a story told, and it is believed there fs evidence in.support 
of it, that the solilli portion of what is now the llooghly wm a 
continuation of tho Sarasati, flowing on tho west of the Indian 
llailway, and crossed by it close to the station of Mugrah. There were 
thus two distinct streams, tho Hoogbly and tlie Sarosati, which, flowing 
side by side as far os the latitude of Kliidderporo, in the subtobs of 
Calcuttai thoro divergod oiio to tlio south-east and tho other to 
the south-west before tlioy oiitorod the Bay. A creek was then out 
somewhere near Tolly’s Canal, and ihe two rivers wore (jonnected. The 
llooghly tlion flowed westward, forsaking tho ‘ Ounga,’ which then 
began to silt xiv. It is noticeable that the sootiou of tho llooghly 
from near Tolly’s Oanal to the Sarosati passing tho Botanic Oarden 

is nearly straight. . 

Jhit it is easy enough oven at tho present time to trace a oonneo 
tioij between tho (junga Nullah and ihe heads of the Moneo and 
Tliakooran rivers. Tho country between has a numhor of email 
iiTogular hollows, which ovidoully mark the bod of what was ouoo 
a flowing stream. 

The conclusion from all this is that it was tlie prosonoo of swoot 
water which in former times led to tho cultivation of ihe Soondorbuns 
so far south in this locality, and that with tho loss of the cloment so 
important to man’s existence tho placo was abandoned and jungle 

sprang up. , i i v 

From the Poikulchand river, where a temple once stood, a line 
drawn north and a littlo oast for about thii’ty-four miles will be 
tciininated in a Soonderbun lot, called Rajbari Patarghatta. This 
lino outs throngli another lot in which a couple of large tanks were 
discovered on the jungle being cleared. About nine miles oast from 
about tho Centro of tTiis imaginary lino is the island of Qiiasalia, 
and in this island is an old pucca tank. At the end of tliis 
imaginary lino, oust of Oogalpore Gong or river, which forms the 
west bougdary of tho grant, and about a third of a mile from 
it, is a largo old tank covering an area of 21 acres. This tank is 
* known as KlieoJir Khan’s diggeo, but who^ Kheedir Khan was is 
now unknown. On tho south of iho'; tank is a mosque or musjid 
with a single dome and three arched door-ways, but no clue can ^ 
obtained regarding its history. Itoads also have been disoovored in 
this grant, and its name liajbari is indicative of its liaving been .the 
residence of somo Hindu potentate of former times. The grant is 
situated on one of the branches of the Boymungul, the first of the 
great rivers which, as stated in the first article of this serieSi h^ 
m ancient times be^ the piinoipal channel of discharge of the wMen 
of the Ganges. * , 

Four and twenty miles east of the ruins last described is the 
Jaboona riw, stiU connected through the Hoogbly with tho 


This river joins the Boymungnl before it oniers the After 
having travelled a goodly length, and about the oonflnee of /the present 
line^ Soonderbun forest, the Jaboona gives out the Bshamuttee or 
Kuddumtullec river, which joins the jialhnohewi* or the bcooik] 
great opening on the sea-face of the delta* The J aboona and 
Eshamuttce were formorly sweet-water rivers. The water is still 
sweet in tho Jaboona a good distance south, and, as inijB^t^ have 
been expected, there is no lack of rums here. South of the point of 
junction between tho Jaboona and Eshamuttce are the ^mous rtuni of 
Jessore Issuripoq^. Those ruins aro almost immediately north of tho 
lino of forest as it existed in Hodges’ time in 1881, and nine miles 
south of the forest line of 1772 A.D. os represented in Bennell’i 
atlas. They are situated partly in a Soonderbun resumed estate 
called Bungsipoor, and portly within the decennially eettted hmds of 

Issuripoor. . • , , Wi 

A little south of the junction of the Jaboona and Eshamuttee is a 
large onolosure surrounded by immense embankments. The whole 
covers an area of forty-throe acres of land. Some say it ww a tank, and 
others a fort built by Rajah Pratapaditya, whioh is more likehr. There 
are no less than sixteen tanks round about this onolosure, and it is vSJcy 
improbable that a further supply of water could have been necessm. 
It is also impossible to suppose a city would have been found with- 
out the usual mud forts of the lawless ancient times, and there can bs 
very little doubt that those who say the enolosure was a fort are 
oorreot. But whether tank or fort, its former glory has departed. The 
•cultivator has turned up the soil and planted it with paddy. 

South of this fort is a largo mosque colled Tenga jg^uqid. It is 
built of solid masonry, and is yet sufficientlv well pressed to show 
that it must Imve been a very handsome building. It is 140 feet in 
length by 36 feet broad, and tho height of the domes^ of jvhich there 
aro five, moasured on the inside, is 86 feet. The musjid wpeam to 
have sunk a good deal. When last seen it was tenanted by an old 
fakeer, who attempted to impose on tho credulous by trying^ to bomw 
sanctity from the sacred character of the edifice. But in this emight- 
enod ogo he did not quite suoooed in passing for a prophet In his otm 
country his perquisites were “few and far between.” 

On the north and east of the fort above described is an old 
ruin called Baradwari, said to have been Rajah Pratapadityu^s plooa of 
residence ; and to the south and east are the mins of what it generally 
believed to have been the outoherry or office of the Rajah. , 

At a little distance on the east of Tonga Musjid, m ^ bmlamg thsfr 
has boon hept in good repair, sits the Rajah’s tutelary the god- 
dess Kalee. In former times she had looked southward, . aUd the 
lands on the south were cleared ; but the Rajah offended her, one 
day when lie went to prostrate himself before her she tunrtd 
in displeasure to the woBt. The lands on tho west aro oteU ^flwr. 
on the south they have boon under jungle ever sioce tho goddew tumM 
from Pratapaditya, when his glory departed. 

Tho Eshamuttee, which neany .urrounds the old town of JeiKW 
Issuripoor, was onoe a large flowing stream. It is so teprM^ted w 
Ronuell’s atlas, hut it has now silted up toward* the north, andw 
impassable for any but veiy small boats. South and east of 
are the dohris of old buildings, and the place is oalled 

opposite side » 1 bw<»a n*NAa ia AVA1* Wl' 


of the Eshamuttee a large area is strewn over with onosj 
an‘d tho foundation of old buildings. This ploee goes by the »«««/ 


Tezkati. These names were very probably given *mth reference to tne 
rapidity with whioh Bie clearings were i^eotod. Tif abides 
and ire means swift; and the names would moan out with tw 
speed of an arrow ond out quickly. Cloaranoes can netw M 
unless natural oiroumstanoes are fayourable, and these namM are W 
significant of tho former state of tho country. Nothing pWHMW ™ 
rapid roclamation of forest as tho prosenae of sweet water, and tnw 
names, viewed in tho light indicated, are corroborative qf On ^ct ta 
the water of the Eshamuttee wna sweet in former .. ' . * 

Besidos the ruins described, tho foundation walls ol 
are met with in tho cultivated tracts ; and the fortst of .? 

sme neighbourhood is said to contain several wd ® 

roads, and tanks. . . 

Since the publication of Mr. Westland s .WW*" 

Jessore, the histoiy of Rajah Pratopaditya and hk fotlw 
is now well known. ^Vikramoditya, who was 
ministors of King Dku^, obtained his gi’ant in tim “ 
the year 1673-7ii. Man Singh, who .was ieadev^of 
Emperor of Hedii in Bengcd nom 1689 to lfi06 
prisoner. It may be ooncludod from this tim 
built aWt the yew 1680 A.lDs. '^4 

Jdsoie, states tj^at before 
by a nder of the jPiiii yegijf 

a An winr wM 
«»atuiiuiiiou of tht 




Teskati luid Tirki&ti| both Mossulmaii 
P^mAip mptoTOl^yj ‘MWt-^Soixia of'^aoldar ruina therefore were 
probably ofiooci^aiieielat date 1580 A.D« 

^ The neat traoe of lamer oultiyation in the Soonderbuns takes 
ns to the the Sd-Pergunnahs district and to confines 

•f Jesaore.v Bnt tittle , has to be told of the locality here. One 
rnighty embln&ttmt reached right across from the Colputtooa to the 
KawdnGk riye#».vadu miles. The embankment is close 

to the noriii^ i>5undary of the Soonderbnn lot No. 167, and south of 
the tillage ^.Pertabnagar. Towards the east it is b|;oken up in places, 
but on the'imt) fora distance of more than a mile, it is continuous, and 
stiU a xn%hty bund or embankment. What its size was originally 
cannot now be ascertained, but it is still thirty feet in height with a 
base ol Jlfincfy feet I The place is oalldd Komulpore, but who 
made th0 einwalm and for what purpose, cannot be ascertained. 

Across tnS Kabaduok river, which joins the Bara Panga, or 
the third greal opening on the sea-face of the delta, in the Jossore 
Soonderbuni a large area is scattered over with* bricks, and the founda- 
tion of old bttUdmgs is seen in several places. When the jungle 
Was out dowx^« about fifteen years ago, several large tanks and ^e 
remains of (dd roads were disoovered, all indicating that the place must 
have *be^ onoe.well cleared and peopled, and was the residence of men 
in opulent -oirottmstanoes. But although there is little tliat is external 
here to gladden the eye of the antiquary, yet a oiroumstance oonneeted 
with these rains makes them sufficiently interesting. Here were found 
Udriy-eight silver coins, two of which were sent to the Asiatio Society. 
The reamg of the impression given at page 440 of the Society’s 
Prooe^gs, No. 4 of 1860, is as follows 

“The ooisa were those of Ghya Soodeen Bulbun, dated 673 Anno 
Hijra (1S74 A.D.}, apparently struck i%Bengal, and of Nasirooddin 
Mohemedi^^ . 

Althdugh these coins do not afford any satisfactorv data for fixing 
the time the sdlotment was first cleared and inhabited, yet they 

afford 80ihe!biue as to the probable age of the old colony. The olear- 
anoes could* herdly have Wn made before the year 1274 A.D., whon 
the ooinivfirst became current, now six centuries ago, though it does 
not follow tlM they were made shortly afterwards. But before * an 
attempt mide to fix the age of these ruins, the description of a few 
more may be giteo. 

About tmlve miles east, and a little south of the ruins last 
referred to^ l^onderhuti lot on the east baukof the Marzal river. 
Mr. A. iS wme, the Deputy Conservator of Forests, who visited this 
lot, gives ttte following desonption of the ruins disoovered in it 

“ I v$rited the ruins of what appeared to have boon a fori, or 
enclose oofift-yc^, or square, built of burnt country bricks, enclosing 
a tank atfOut 130 'feet square, in Vbioh the water is only slightly 
braokish. - is situated about 500 yards from the Marzal river, 
about the Caleer Khal, in allotment No. 233. The most perfect wall 
was not m0fe than five feet in height, and its extreme length 380 feet. * 
The Qomioe bricks, and those inside the arches, were out or chiselled out 
with rough figures and ornamentations. There are said to be ruins of 
various hulmmgs in tiie interior of this island, which is now as densely 
covered wiih fprest as any of the adjoining lots. Among others there 
is a musjid temple ssld to have an arched roof, and to be in a toler- 
ably gm state of preservation.*^ 

The Mamal is a eoutinuation of ijbe Murjatta or Eagga river, and 
the ruins ihst described are tnevefore close to the bank of the fourth of 
the pimeW drivers whioh traverse the Soonderbuns from north to 
eouth, and thtMgh whioh in former times the sweet water of the 
ChmgwfltewW; , . 

Twelisl miles north, in a right line, are the rums at Masjidkur, on 
the east baidt of the EablUuok river. The mosqtio or musjid, whioh is 
the prinoi^>riii^^ close to the river-bank. It is barely a mile on the 
outside oitti^ Sll^deibuns boundary, and gives the village its name, 
Msriidkur “tbe^ digging but a mosque.” Mr. Westland, 


found proclaims at the first glanoe that it owes 
its orig^*ln^;i^e,hand which Wilt th<^Sat^mbaz. The princij)lo 
of strtinqA^^ HTily instead of a breadth of eleven domes and 

s dep^ i^ have herq a breadth and depth of three domes 

<^y, 0 are the same massive walls, for they are 

about central door- way is beneath the middle 

dome ss^er domsways on each face, one on 

^ * Bttt the building itself appears to the eye 

^ 'ibni-tljn door^^w^s seem dwarfed out of all 

Saignnibae,.sb here 
rrt tWbiilffiinf T Wt none of 
'rilcrir in'tetersl phmea the 
»atte-. ''tibe '.briiehirwliteh ^ used to 


The Batgumbaa was builtdiy Khan Jahan Alt, commonly called 
Khanja Ali, in 1450 A.D. The oiroumstanoes which seem to make it 
more than probable that the ruins at Masjidkur owe their origin to 
Khanja Ali are that the popular belief is that it is so; that offering 
are m^e at this mosque in the name of Khanja Ali ; and that in the 
adjoining village of Amadi there are ruins whiCh are believed by the 
people to be the cutohery or office of Burr Khan and Fatah Khan, the 
lieutenants of Khanja Ali, and two tombs whioh mark their resting 
place. These facts are fully noticed in Mr. Westland’s report. 

The mosques at Issuripoor, and in Masjidkur the silver coins, which 
belong to the lime of the Afoslenl emperors, the Mahomedan names of, 
such places as Tirkati and Tezkati alongside of Issuripoor, tlio tradition 
that Issuripoor before Pratapaditya’s time belonged to Mussulman 
rulers of the Khan race, all point to tlio conclusion that the country 
east of the Jaboona was early held under Maliomodan rule. But of 
no one save Khan J nhan Ali is any tradition preserved in thoso forts. 
He is the only Maliomodan ruler known here, and wo cannot be far 
out if wo OBcribc the ruins oast of the Jaboona to his time, or about 
the year 1 150 A.D. 

Very little now remains to oompUte this brief account of the 
ancient ruins. In lots Khowlea Barisal, ^lotween ten to fourteen 
miles soutli of Morrcllguuge, and on the west bank of Baloesur or 
Ilooringhatta, the fifth of the great rivers that traverso the Soonder- 
huns, are traces of the foundations of old buildings and bricks strewn 
round about the place. The lands here and as far as Morrellgunge have 
only been recently reclaimed from forest. The oldest clearance is a 
little more tlmn a quarter of a century old, and so there is no tradition 
in connection with tliose ruins. 

The last known ruin is curiously enough found on the west bank 
of the Boeghai and to the east of the Beeskhali, or the lust of the 
great rivers which flow through the Qangetio delta. It is within the 
line of forest shown in BeuneU’s map, 1772 A.D., and on the confines 
of what is now the boundary of the Soonderbuns. The mosque was 
found in a resumed estate called Bhyung Kakraboonca. It is a small 
but handsome and substantial building, still well preserved, although 
more than four eenturicft old. The walls are of great thickness, ond 
the huibliog is sarmounted by a single dome about thirty feet high on 
tho inside. The hrici's inside are very prettily oniameiited in relief. 
Before the principal entrance arc two largo slabs of saiicl-stono used as 
steps.^ A largo wah of stone was found in the building, bearing the 
! dedicatory inRoription, which was sent to th*e Asiatio Society of Bengal 
and translated as follows 

“ Tho Prophet of God (on whom bo peace, &o.,) said : Whoso 
buildeth a musjid, God shall build for him in Paradise seventy palaces. 
This musjid was built in the reign of the Sultan tlie mighty, the 
Pillar of tho Church and State, Aboo-al-Mozaffar Barbak Shah, by 
Khan Moazzam Ojyal Khan, son of • * * * Anno Hijra 870.” 
The Mahomedan year corresponds with 14G5 A.D, Further oast no 
more ruins have been discovered. 

These ancient ruins in tho Soonderbuns of which an account 
has been attempted may be divided into two classes. Thoso on tho 
west of the Jaboona river evidently belong to the period of tho 
lliudu sovereignty in Bengal, and are probably about seven centuries 
old ; those on the east, with the exception of the buildings ascribed to 
Rajah Pratapaditya, belong to tho time of tho Mahomedan rule, an<i 
are a little more than four centuries old, 

Tho earlier clearance of the western Soonderbuns, evidenced by 
the greater ago of tlie ruins found there, is a significant fact. It is a 
necessary consequence of tho jihysical conditiun to which allusion was 
made in tho first oi’ticle of this series, namely, that tho western rivers 
were tho first to afford an exit to the fresh waters of the Ganges, and 
tho first also to lose some portion of the supidy, which then began to 
be transferred to the eastern rivers. Between tho clearanoos on the 
west of the Jaboona and those on the east there is, therefore, ?io 
connection) and it is more than probable that when tlie clearances 
began on the east those on the ^est declined ; so far, therefore, tho 
line of ruins is no evidence of continuous cultivation. 

Nor is the conclusion sound that tho most southerly of tho ancient 
ruins mark the extent to which olearanoes in* the Boonderbuns had 
generally extended in ancient times. Then, as now, tho clearances 
followed the direction of sweet water, and were tnost forward along 
the banks of the sweet- water rivers, 'prooeeding southwards until the 
waters became brackish or the wont of the times was satisfied. 
Between each pair of rivers the inner lands remained under forest, 
the outer lands on the river^banks were oleoied. If in a map of the 
Soonderbuns we trace the line of forest as it existed in Ronneirs time, 
in 1772 A<p., as it exists now after the clearances have progressed for 
a hund^Vean, and then oonnect the ancient ruins one after another, 
we obtain three very irregular lines, whioh will be found to run almost 
parallel to each other. From the banks of the Hooghl/ these lines 
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will have a north-oostorly direction. They will then run north for a 
oonsidorable ilifitaiioe, turn to tho oasti and, running south almost as 
far ns lliey had gono north, will then proceed east, and again north, 
and so on until they have nearly run across the delta. Tho line 
taken iVoin Itonnoirs map will he the most northerly, and the line of 
ruins tho most southerly. They disolose one and tho same fact, and 
. sliow that, whether wo take tho past or the present century, or a period 
anterior to both, wo find that cultivation followed the direction of 
sweet water, progressing south whore vor its influence was felt, or 
recoding north whore its presence was absent. 

, Tho question whether tho Sooiiderbuns were more extensively 
cleared in former timos than now still remains to be answered. Upon 
the wholo it is not considered probable that the cloarauces formerly 
could have been more extensive than at })ro8ont, although it admits 
of no doubt that certain ports wore moro extensively cleared. 
It is doubtless tho case that seven centuries ago the reclam- 
ations between tho Ilooghly and tho Jaboona were carried further 
south than they are now. At the same time there are certain facts 
which should be considered in this connection. HennoU’s map of 
1772 A.D. shows that hefjveen those rivers the country on the 
north was to some extent a swamp, reaching from Calcutta to 
near Kharoo, on the south of which tho ancient ruins have been 
found. The same ma]) shows that tho country between tho Jaboona 
and Beeskliali rivers, north of tho lino of forest, wa« one vast 
morass intersootod by deep creeks, and imi>as8able in most parts. Tho 
area of this swamp, calculated on tho map, is 1,0 11, 180 acres, or 1,032 
square miles (nearly a quarter of tho entire area of the Soondorbuns) ; 
and it seems sufficiently clear that if in tho far away times some extra 
projwess was made southwards, a very largo tract of country on the 
nortli remained an uninhabited swamp. 

The country shown in Ilennoll’s map as d(ipopulatod by tho 
Mugs lies on the oast, between the Beoskhali and the Megna in Backer- 
gunge Soondorbuns. It is not the whole area, but only a seotion on 
tlie north wliich is so roprosonted. The larger seotion on the south is 
shown to ho a primitive forest. There is besides no evidence that tho 
larger area of forest was formerly oleiired. Every island here has been 
recently surveyed, and in many of them cultivation has made rapid 
progress, but no ruins have been discovered If there had been any, 
they would have boon found on tho banks of the large rivers and creeks ; 
they surely cannot ho cxpoijtod to be in the heart of tho inaccessible 
forests. But tlio Ihujkorgunge Soonderbuns have been very extensively 
('leared. Nearly half tho area has been reclaimed from jungle, and 
what roinuius is mucli le.s8 than tho lu’oa, evidently of primitive forest, 
sliown in Rennoirs map. 

It may be eonoltulcd, thou, that on the wholo the present condition 
of tho Gttugetic delta is more prosperous than it has before been. 
Whatever changes havo o(U!urred to throw back tho cultivation in 
certain parts have beiui the result of physical causes, governed by 
immutable laws against which it is useless to contend. 


THE BARAHPORE FAIRS IN SHAHABAD. 


The famous fair of Sono])ore, in »Saruu, from its show of horses, 
its e'lophaiits, its bullocks, tho sanctity of its position, tho crowds of its 
dovotoos, its races, and its balls, has obtained an Indian rojuilation ; and 
in tbo Nortli-AVfst IVoviiu'cs tholiulliub fair, uoless in exiont if less in 
eohduity, vies willi the neighbouring lSouej»ore and witli the distant 
Hurdwar. While, however, Soneporo attracts goods and animals from 
nil part.s of Upi)or India, Bulliah fair is of a more doraestio doscrip- 
f inn, and it.'A ^vaivs of a moro homely character. Iloniobrcd bullocks, 
English and (’<)untry cloth, sweetmeats, and miscellaneous fancy goods, 
form tlio staplos of this large fair, at which, ou tho hathiug day, there 
were calcululed to bo lasst year at one lime not less than 250,000 
]*crsons present. 

^ The Soiu'poro ainl llulliah fairs are held at tlio same time, and the 
bathing day is the last day of Kartick ( No veiqhcr- December). To 
Bulliah tliroug vendors fron\ GoiM¥-’kporo, Azimgurh, Uhazooporo, 
Nhahabad, and oven from ^firzapore and Benares, llorso-doalers come 
dow’n from Nepal, cattle-denlcrs ♦’rf)m Heotamurhee. Bulliah, now on 
tho banks of tho Ouugos, furmorly on tho Sm*joo, may be looked upon 
as the rendezvous of tho Bhujpori-speaking people, who assemble to 
combine commerce with doing lionour to tho Mge Birgoo, a being who, 
from his sanctity of caste and livelihood, could venture to spurn with 
his foot and leave an indelible mark on tho breast of tho divine Krishna 
himself and yet moot no punishment. • 

Wliilo Shohabad throngs to the North-West in crowds in Eartiok, 
the North- Wvst returns the visit iu less force but on two ocoosiozis— * 


on tho Siuraih of Bhagun (February-Maroh), and of Brack (April* 
May). In those months tho Barahpore fairs are held in the pergunnah 
of IBhojpore, in the Shahabad distriot. 

The religious merit of observing the Sinrath at Barahpore in 
the months of both Phagun and Bysaokis very groat, and the oooasions 
offer themselves as propitious for worldly affairs. So the oattk 
merchants and horse merchants, cloth merchants, sellers of fancy goods 
and sweetmeats and gunny, assemble in great numbers. The nagun 
fair at Barahpore is about four months after the Bullish and Sonepore 
fairs, tho Bysaok fgiir Ls about six months before them, and the fairs are 
therefore really useful institutions. 

Barahpore itself is a little village two miles north of the Boghoo^ 
nathpore station ou tho East Indian Railway, and twelve^ miles east 
of Arrah on the Buxar road. A good ro^ oonnects it with tho 
Ganges, which is four miles distant, and with the rcdlway-ytation ; it io 
thus doubly convenient of access. East of the orowded village, with 
its small but lofty mud and kunkur fort, in whioh masonry wefls mky 
bo traced, and with its close-packed houses, are the temple of Bhiva 
and tho tank, and a spacious expanse of ground whereon the fair is 
hold. 

The place lays claim to great sanctity; it is said to have been 
mentioned in the Askaud Parana that Burmha himself performed the 
Lachbuliat Jog at a tank, the Bhawaui Khund, south of the vill^ (now 
ploughed over by sacrilegious Koeries), end erected a temple to Bhawaui 
hSLiA by. The imago of Bhawani herself was struck by a Mohomedan 
ioonoolasfc, when it vanished altogether, but was long afterwards found in 
a tank dedicated to the sun. Another tank, Seugunga, half the 
year, has peat religious and medical virtues; a fourth is oelebrated 
os being tho place whore a demon met his end at the hand of a 
deity. The hoi'se fair is n#w held here. From the appearance of 
tho place it sooms probable that in former times it was of some 
importanoG. It is in the immediate neighbourhood of tlie village 
of Kant, whioh till lately was a market-town, where bridts are turned 
up wherever it is dug ; which numbers 73 old tanks, and contains 
a great mound from wnenoe Buddhist remains of rare beauty have been 
latolv extracted ; which lays claim to have been the residence of Bsjah 
Kohk, said to be mentioned in the Mahabharata ; and which is 
recognized by Mr. Oldham as having been described W the Buddhist 
traveller Hiouen Th^ang in tho Seventh century, all these 

oousiderations also it is probable Barahpore may have shored in 
ancient times the religious glories of its ruined neighbour About 
three hundred years ago only a popul-tree and a small atfhm remained 
at Barahpore to mark its ancient renown. Whether the previous 
temples had been destroyed or not is uncertain, though tradinon and 
the traces of ancient tanks would seem to point to this. At that time 
a blind Brabmiu came to Barahpore and performed religious ceremonies 
at tho old pepul-troe, and from him the present Pandas fire descended. 
About two hundred years ago the Baboos of Sanolie built the' present 
tomj)le and cut down the pepul-troe. The temple faces west, and the 
doors of the enclosure face north and west. This peculiarity, whioh is 
met with iu another temple in tho Buxar sub-division, is aooounted 
for by miraculous intervention. Auningzobe, whoso name is in eveiy 
Hindoo’s month, promised to spore the temple from destruction if it 
were turned from cast to west in a single night. In that night the 
temple was turned round, and thus was saved. 

In the year 1264 Fasli (1^57), tho Pandas say that the 
devout Maharajah of Doomraoii read the Askond Purano, and then came 
upon the Moliattim or description of the religious glories of Borolipore. 
It was then ngaiii known what a holy place this was : a Sttbscriptioi^ 
was sot on foot to ropair the temple and to dig out the tWo tanks 
near it : a sum of Rs. 23,000 was collected, of whi3i omoimt Hs. 5,000 
was subscribed by the Doomraon Rajah, Rs. 1,000 by the famous rebel 
Koor Singh of Jiigdishporc, and Rs. 500 by bis scarcely less famous 
brotlier Umrner* Singh. Tho seal of Koer Singh ttnd signature of 
Ummor Siiigli arc alfixea to a subscription 'list kept iu tho temple, and 
attached to an extract from tho Mo/iatam. On the night of the Sunday 
that 0/w(j or food whs first offered to the god, the workiflon outside saw a 
great light sinning in tho teipple, and heard voices of danoing-girl^ 
peris, the tinkling of their bangles, and the sound of musical instnunents 
as they danced before tho god, attesting his actual presence. The 
mutiny broke out that year, and the spacious tank and bathing gb^^'^ 
remained unfinished. The carved stones still lie about tho tempi©; 
or have been carried away to the houses. There is, however, at present 
a prospect of tho temple and tank being soon completed, for the renown 
of the place has lately been increased by another miradie. : 
in mute of warning, detormixied to pass tho night in ^ 
sure : in the night they attempted to make their way into tbO' 
most shrine, wliere the god dwe®^ but the snakes n^)k #jlohtb© 
slumbers of Shiva barred their entrance, and; ibit inirCfciilr ftirther 
attests tho holiness of the spot and the preimoe.o^ 
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oiroumstanoei M which ajre universally believed, account for the 
inoreaaingf ntunberC of pilgrims who viwt the shrine, and for the holy 
tbriU wluoh moves the frame of the pious as they view in the distance 
the white dome gleaming in the sun. Hundreds of pilgrims crawl 
for miles to the spot, and certainly not less than 40,000 pour water on 

idol on the bathhig day. Sixty houses of Pandas share in the 
offerings. Fifty years biwk the gifts amounted to Ks. 85 on the 
Siurath; now they are said to be Us. 500, and are probably much 
greater. From this an idea may be formed of the increase of the fair 
under British rule, and of the consequent profit to all classes. 

Barahpore is further intorestiug to the local antiquary as the 
place from whence the minor Ojain Rajpoot families of Ohowgain, 
Kesutte, Bhadwar, Purva, and Kay thee, took their origin. To 

the historian it is interesting os having boon hold for some months by. 
the rebels during* the mutiny till they were driven thence by Dunsford, 
who, advancing from Buzar with the Doomraon Rajah in his company, 
was here attacked by a body of 'sepoys protected by the neighbouring 
groves and gardens. 

A statement of the amount and value of property exposed for sale 
at the Phagun Siurath in March 1875, and at tno same fair iu February 
1876, is published below. A statistical onumoration was first made last 
year, and was repeated this year by the officers of the sub-divisional 
establishment of Buxar under the supervision of the sub-divisional 
oflioor. It was impossible last year to count the cattle, and the number 
was only approximately given, and is believed to be too low. This 
year special measures were taken to count the cattle. It is universally 
admitted that the cattle fair this year was the largest ever known. 
Thirty thousand head of cattle and 1,700 horses and ponies is a large 
supply. The cattle are mainly homo bred, but llansi cows and Soeta- 
murhee bullocks come in groat numbers. The Brahmins and Rajpoots 
of thfise parts go up to the Puniab at the end of the rains and buy 
horses at Mooltan, Peshawur, Sealkote, and bring down Yorkandis and 
Cabul horsM to the plains. It would probably not be bad economy for 
any one going to Da:^6eling for the hot weather to buy here and march 
his horse to we hills. 

The statistical returns show an increase of value and amount in 
property of almost every description ; wholesale and retail sales of 
cloth to a great amount ore made ; at tho same time transactions in 
doth and lumost all other goods ore said to have been contracted owing 
to the maniage season being later this year. This will bo remedied 
at the By wck fair. 

It will be seen that the importance of those fairs has become very 
considerable. They are capable of indefinite extension. This year a 
new and less crowded site was chosen for a bazaar, an enclosure was 
made for the cattle, and improved watch and ward were kept up. 
But Bhoj^re pergunnah, thonged as it is with Ahirs, of whom the 
head-qumrUrs sm in the neighbourhood, has an evil reputation, which 
is exemplified in the following country proverb, and will take some 
time to overcome - 

“ By choice to Bhojpore never go : 

“ If you go, then oat no food. 

** After eating, never sleep : 

** Should you nIp<*p, search not tho road, 

And in flearehing never weep.” 

Police arrangements will probably destroy the force of this proverb. 

A. . 

Siafement ihomng th$ of^ nhopn and value of things at Barahpore 

Fair held in February 1876. 
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Slatetnent showing the number qf shops and value of things at Barahpore 
Fair held in Febrtdary 1876.— (Continued.) 


- ut aQinwii iQDff. 

cloth nainiook, and 
jamdaiii. 

< Xliiiooihiadttbihttk ... 6 




Number 

of 

shops. 

Value. 

79 

Hs. A. P. 
1,80,376 0 0 

6 

1,038 0 0 

11 

% 

6,431 0 0 

94 

8,966 0 0 

8 

1,404 0 6t 

1 

X90 OfO 

■ 

. M16 0 0 


Best cort of longcloth is sold at 
Bs. 20 or Ks. 18 pt'r thAn of jards ; 

Dscca muslin, at 10 annas to 
1 rupee ; nainsook, 8 annas ; Jamdani, 
6 annas per yard. 

Kharooah is rad coarso cloth from 
Miriaporo, sold at 8 annas to 6 
annas per yard ; tosbuk is sUiniH>d 
doth, sold at He. l-iy and Ri, 8 each. 

Superior sort Ke. 1*0, and inferior 

'■* sort 16 annas per dhutoc. 

Variegated cloth, striped, used by low 
castes from n’Ghaseepore, Jugdish* 
pore, sold at Bs. 8, Be. 1*4, and 
Be. 1 per aoree. 

Sold at Re. 1, Bo. 1-4, Be. 1>8, per 


Buniiath at Bt. 9-8, Be. 9*12, and 
Bf. S per yardj latiii, 19 annas to 
Bi.4pwyani: 


Nunili«*r 

Description of shops. of 
shops. 


8 Qota pallia, badla, caps 


9 Pstorco sarco, pitumbi^r 

1 0 ( 'oAi'so cloth from G liaxoc* 

port*. 

11 ‘Women's coat (kurta) . 

12 BesaUus containing debea 

(iubaoco box), glass, 
lock, comb, kuife, scis- 
sors, inkstand. 


l.*l Shoes 
14 Stimll drums 


15 Bweetmeats 


10 Tobacco 

17 Tckeca (charcoal stopper 

for honk II ) 

18 Narail (|)ipe bowlK| 

19 Naieha (tube for pipe) ... 

20 Pnthera (thread) 

21 Trnveilmg palki 

22 Nalkt (wedding pniki) . 

23 Meana (women pulki) 

24 iVtorha 

26 Bamboo fur processional 
palki. 

26 VToidcn chest 

27 Purda for pniki ... 

28 Barahdaree (sort of palan. 

quill.) 

80 Gi^nditig-slones 


80 Earth pots 

81 Koopa (leather bottle) 

82 Books and paper 


33 Ironmongery 


84 Braxicry (tbathcra) 


86 Women’s ornaments, ! 33 

kura, pairee, batoesa. 1 


30 Women’s omamenti, 

cbooreo. 

87 Vegetablos, including 

potatoes and bhanta. 

88 l^ungree 

80 Cops ’ 

40 Pictures 

41 PuDsaree (spices) 


49 Abeer, made firom jencra 10 


Bbmabki. 


Bs. A. P. 

2,276 0 0 Ootapaltia,8ilT«r fringe, sold, accord* 
ing to the quality, at half anna to 
He. 1 per yar<l ; badla (an inferior 
kinkob willi silver spangles), used , 
for pyjamas, sold at Bs. lu per than; 
cap. at Ks. 4 to Ks. 5 each ; turban, 
lis. 3 to Ks. 6 each ; Benarciee aaree, 
Bs. 2‘H to Ks. 25 each., 

246 0 0 PatiTre same sold at Ks. 10 or Bs. 12 
eiteb ; pitumber, Bs. 6 to Bs. 10 each, 

1,870 0 0 Sold at Ks. 2-12 per than best sort, 
also He. 1-12 inferior sort, 2 annas 
per jard. 

73 0 0 3, 4, 6, and 8 annas per coat, according 
to the quality. 

3,440 0 0 Debra sold at |, 1, and ]| annas 
^ rueli ; lock, il, U, and 4 annas each ; 
qomb, 2 plot* each, knife, 1, 10, 8, 
and 4 annas each ; scissors, 1 to 2 
anuaa each ; inkstand, 1 to 2 annas 
eaeb. 

8,116 0 0 .Sold 0 annas to Rs 4 per pair. 

20 0 o Sold at K to 12 annaa aaou. Come 

from C'hunagurh. 

2,286 0 0 Jblabce, 6 annas per seer; paira, 6 
annas per seer ; burfee, 6 annas |^r 
aror ; luddoo, 5 annas per seer i golib 
jatnoon, 6 annas per seer. 

1,421 0 0 Sold at 2 to 3 annas per seer. Pre* 

• pared at J ugdishpore and Doomrooo, 

129 0 0 Sold at 1 pico per 100. 

1,490 0 0 3 pice to 4 annas each. 

176 0 0 4 to 8 annas each. 

402 0 0 1 to 3 pico each. 

647 0 0 Ks. 10 to Ks. SOeach. Made in neigh- 
bo urhuod. 

284 0 0 Hs. 4 to Ks. 5 each. 

184 0 0 Be. 1-8 to Kh. 2*8 each. 

76 0 0 Ho. 1*8 to Kr. M2 each. 

67 0 0 Us. 2 to Kn. 2' 8 each. 

46 0 0 Sold at Rs. 2 to Ri. 8 each. 

200 0 0 Ks. atoBs leach. 

24 0 0 Bi. 8 or Bs. 0 each. 

800 0 0 'Chaki for grinding masala sold 
0 to 12 annas ea^ ; sil lorhs, at 


165 0 0 
160 0 0 
1,978 0 0 


6,380 0 0 


16,600 0 0 


43 Bunnetbs 


1,310 8 0 


Bl 0 0 
70 0 0 
60 0 0 
18,899 0 0 


100 0 0 


9,076 0 0 


0 to 12 annas eo^ ; sil lorha, at 
annas each. From Sasseeram. 

Half pioe to 8 pice each. 

Sold 1, 2, to 8 annas each, 

Serampure ArwaK paper, former sold 
at Bs. 2*4 per ream, latter Be. 1>4, 
Be. 1-12, Rs. 2, and Bs. 2*8 per ream } 
Bamayan, Bs. 8>8 each ; Biribelai^ 
Be. 1 , Kn. 1 >8, and Bi, 3 each ; Dhow* 
prrkasb, at 10 annas each i 8ookh- 
siigur, at Ks. 4-8 each; Valmiki 
Bamayan, Ks. 7 each; Mohavort 
Cliintamun, Bs. 3 each ; Sabhabilas, 
Us. 3 each ; Khngwat Salik, Rs. 10 
each : Harbuns Satik, 12 annas 
each ; Ocet Oobind Hatik, 10 annas 
each { Premiagur, Be. 1>8 ; 8atik 
Chundi, He, 1 ; Madboo Joeduw, 
Ks. 3 } Blunter Mnhadny, Ba. 6 ; 
Kersh (’bonuk, Ba. 8 each. 

These shops contain tawa iiron pan 
fur baking), dole (small Dowl for 
water), ghurras (largo bowl for 
water), kulchrrkaravheo tawa, at 4, 
6, anil 6 annas each ; dole, 6, 8, 0, 
and 12 annas, and Be. ] each; ghurra, 
14 and 16 annas each ; karacbee, 6 or 
7 annas per soor. 

This shop contains Iota, llialee, but- 
tooa fo^n howl), gugra (with small 
mouth), hooka, chalumchee. Lota, 
Be. 1 per soer ; thalee, at Bo. 1*8 ; 
batooa, at Re. 1*8 ; gugra, at Be. 1-2 ; 
hnoka, at He. 1*4, Be. 1*8, Be, 1-12 ; 
obelumchep, at Re, 1 or He. 1-4 per 
seer; punbutta, at Bs. 8 or Ks.2*19 
each. 

Kura, at 10 annas per seer; pairee, at 
Be. 1-12 per soor ; bateosa, at Be. 1 
per seer ; bhoora, at Be. 1-4 per seer; 
mathee, at Uo. 1-8 per seer. 

Sold 0 pice, and from 2 annas to 
Rs. 9 per pair. 

Potatoes sold at 2 pioe per seer ; 
nhonta, at 1 pioe per soer. 

Sold at 4 pice each. 

Sold at 14 annas, Be. 1, Be. 1-4 esoli. 

Sold at 1 anna per picture. 

Dhonea sold at JL2 seers per rupee ; 
mtroh, at 124 : soopsree, at 4| ; 
loung, at 1 i sonih, 3 ; pbitkiree, at 6 
per rupee. 

It is a kind of red powder colour used 
specially by Hindus iu Uolee f«stl> 
vols, sold At 10 to 18 seers per rupee. 

Bice 17, 18, 19 seen per rupee ; d4I, 
at 90 seers per rupge. 
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Statement ehowtng the number of ehope and valm of things at Barchpore 
Fair held in febrnarg 1876. — (Continued.) 


Wo. 

Doscrlplion of shops. 

N umber 

of 

abups. 

Value. 


- 


Bs. A. P. 

44 

Durreos and galcecha 

6 

1,768 0 0 

46 

Qunnj for hogs ... 

17 

844 0 0 

40 

Tents 

10 

1,216 0 0 

47 

Blankets 

8 

26 0 0 

48 

Ruthra 


* 2 0 0 


Total 

1.030 

2, 00, 008 1 0 


Of tho boit norl of durree, 28 foot 
y 13 feet, ii iold ht Ri. 2o CAch ; 18 
ftiot y 11 foot at Kn. 16 each. Of in- 
ferior sort, 24 fori y 12 feet, at 
lU. 14 each ; 11 feet x 8 feet ut Ri. 6 
each ; 7 foot x 6 feet at Re. 1-12 enoh ; 
ifali-echa of bearsort at Ra 6 oneb ; 
inferior aort at tta. 2-8 each. 

One pioco (pulti) 18 hatha lonjf by 
11 Hpnn At 8 onnaa, and inferior aorU 
at 7 annaa 6 pie. 

From Ghaaoepore, liuUiah. Agrowli, 
beat sort Ra. 4iK) each, and inferior 
Rs. 40 each. . 

Superior sort Be. 1 - 8 , inferior 12 
annaa each. 

6 picf each. 
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Description, 


1 Stttdhoraea ... 

2 Laboree 

8 Punjabco 

i Hill ponioi (so called) 
8 Foroaepooroe 

6 Cabul horaea 

7 Toahawur 

8 MoolCan 

9 Dhance 

10 Country 

11 Of the nei(>hb»urho{Hl 

12 Ditto pouiea 


Number Value of Hijrhoefc Lowest 
of horses. noraea. valu«». value. 


Ra. A. V. 
127 13 7 
119 14 0 
108 8 7 
80 14 lU 
117 0 8 
168 13 7 
160* 2 4 
141 16 8 
264 2 8 
361 14 0 
86 9 9 
10 0 11 


1,716 1,80,207 


Cattk, February 1876. 


Doacription. 


1 llunocka of tsr^o aiae 

2 Ditto uf small size 

8 Ditto of third iilaat 

4 Calvci of large siso 

6 Ditto of Ninull hiM 

6 Cowa of large aiu 

7 Ditto of small siic 

8 Butfuloca of large siae 

9 * Ditto of snull alto 

10 Buffalo oow oalfM 
11' Ditto hullMlm 



No. 

Dotcripiion. 

Nanber. 


Value. 




JU. 


1 ! 

Camels ^ 

11 

140 

1A40 


Comparative statement of the shops of Barahpore Faiff I876^and 1876. 



Price per 
lu’^d. 

Value. 

Us. 

Ra. 

87 

4,52,068 

28 

1,46,664 

12 

66,896 

14 

40,050 

8 

12,600 

10 

8,660 

7 

8,480 

20 

10,200 

12 

2,808 

4 

1,800 

8 

MS '1 

7,M,7>7 


Dcacription of ahopi. 


Shop of English long- 

cloth 

Kharooah, &o 

Phot.Mi of aimga Baugor 
Shh*** Mnaaroo ... 

Dbot.ee (called mutt«) ... 
Dbooaa ... ... •*. 

HunuHth ... 

Gota Tat ha 

r.«toreo aarnd 

('onriie cloth ... ... 

Women's coat ... 

ncsalce ... ... ••• 

Shnca ... 

Small drums ... »». 

Sweotmeata ... ... 

Tobacco ... 

Ti*k«ea 

Natail 

Nnicha 

I'athcra ... 

Travelling palki 

Nulki 

Meaiia 

Petarlia 

Wooden chest ... • 

Ham boo fur palki ... 
Piirdiib .. ... •• 

llar.sbdaree ... ... 

tlrinding-atones .. 

Earthen pots 

ICncpa . . .. 

RiMiks and papers 

Iron mongers 

Hrasicra 

Woincn'a ornament, karu 

Ditto, cbooree 

VoKetahles 

Khungroe 

Capa 

Pictures 

Punsnrnc (apicea) 

AbmT ... ... 

Bimneaha 

Dharee and gnleeoba .»• 
Gunny for bags 
Tents 

HlankcU ... 

i Kutbra 


i II 


Ra. A. 

94,170 0 

1 ‘460 0 
1,8.')2 0 
67 0 


860 0 
281 0 
4,089 0 
2,000 0 
80 0 
6,677 0 
274 0 


poo 0 
1,000 0 
6,635 0 
800 0 
1,914 8 
89 li 
40 0 
60 0 


92,780 0 
884 0 
860 0 
1,708 0 
987 0 
676 0 


70 1,20,876 0 

6 1.0.38 0 

11 6,491 0 

94 8,966 0 

6 1.404 0 

1 120 0 

6 8,116 0 

6 9,276 0 

9 946 0 

8 1 ,870 0 

29 73 0 

04 8,446 0 

19 8,116 0 

1 90 0 

96 9,286 0 

64 1,491 0 

62 129 0 

19 1.490 0 

14 176 0 

99 4(i9 0 

10 617 0 

8 984 0 

16 184 0 

4 76 0 

9 46 0 

4 67 0 

6 900 0 

1 94 0 

8 800 0 

13 166 0 

9 160 0 

11 1,978 0 

88 6,880 0 

62 16,600 0 

85 1,861 0 

70 1,340 6 

99 87 0 

8 81 0 

9 70 0 

1 60 0 

100 12,839 0 

10 100 0 

40 2,076 0 

8 1,768 0 

17 844 0 

10 1,916 0 

8 96 0 


Total ... 890 1,60,029 6 1,036 2,00,060 1 


Eorses, 1876 and 1876. 


IlOEfAIB. 

\ 

J ; 


Ri. 

26 

*96.906 

6 

1,088 

6 

8,961 



6 


1 

190 

6 

8,116 

6 

9,976 

9 

946 

9 

1.699 


..... 

10 

i,U6 

... 

1,147 

69 

199 


069 

6 

81 

91 

849 

4 

616 

1 

17 

**' 

"^6 

... 

96 

6 

900 

1 

94 

... 

100 

lit 

16 

9 

180 


1,078 

18 

6,880 

88 

10,006 

98 

1,061 

... 

126 

’*■ 

tssait 

41 

i 

90 

,1 

: 60 

87 

ase «M 

1 


^ 4 

s»a 

ijrie 

•e# 

”'640 

"i 





9 166 0 

.. 1,648 0 


... 10 0 
96 8,992 0 
8 


19 867 0 

M. 

... 476 0 


.V 9,948 0 

tit ’ 464 0 


Ko. DSBCBimOV. 


1676 . 

1870 . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1' 


> 


Diimsirtni. 


InertiM* i Jkotsass. 


1 Stud horses • ... 

9 Lahoree 

H Punjabes ... ... 

4 Bill ponies 

6 Ksrotpoores ..r, 

6 Cabul hofssi ... 

7 Peshawar .... 

8 Mooltan ... ««. 

9 Dbanse ... 

10 Coaotij. .*« ... 

11 Of neigbboarhood 

19 Ditto ... 


46 6,676 948 

160 17,406 844 

176 ^ 18.820 188 

66 8,144 968 

971 ^ 81^767 189 

161 18.096 61 

91 7,600 69 

49 ^ 9,640 87 

»8X \ 86 

IKT 


80t840 197 

s* .** 

MOV W 
U.4(0 ... 

W 

19,880 M 




|1 
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Cattle, 1876 and 1876. 


RIGISTR^TION IN BENOAK-NO. II. 




THE P^BNT BEGISTEATION LAW AND CONSTITU- 
TION OP THE DEPARTMENT. 

.The chttiiges introduced by the Begifitration Law, Act XVI of 
1864, were not so ooneiderable as were ooutemplated by tlio promoters of 
the measure. By means, direct and indirect, it was proposed to enforce 
compulsory registration ; but 015 the other hand it was argued and shown 
that oppression and inoon¥enieiioe would result, and the provisions 
®wt8 on unregistered deeds were in consequence struck out of 
tlisiBifl. The principle of compulsory registration was to soiuo extent 
^nfloed in order to adapt tne measure to the circumstannos of 
comerce and the condition of the country. The law was to bo 
extended by degrees. 

The most notajble change in the law was the provision for compulsory 
fcgiBtrarion of pv^iy imporiant transaction relating to the transfer of 
Immovable properly. Leases for terms of less than one year and 
other instrumenti^ .the details of which need not bo specified, wore 
o^iopted. Broririon was also made for the creation 01 an elaborate 
admipistering the law and for the control and supervision 

Many otter minor ohanM were introduced, but tho above are 
^j^d^ork and foundation of the present system. Compulsory 
^ provides, a complete record of all transfers of iramov- 
® likely to be of nse to the public. The special orrange- 

caB^ the law provide ample facilities for what is 

stwngthened the administ^ 
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Value. 




Ra. 


K>. 
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IU. 

1 

BttUoeki of large lice ... 

8,080 

1,84,169 

12,284 

4,59,668 

0,206 

8,28,400 

... 


s 

Ditto of amaU aise ... 

8,106 

9,046 

6.338 

1,40,064 

1,133 

1,87,610 

... 


8 

Ditto of 8rd olasi 

1,018 

J8,1M 

1^4,068 

65,800 

3,040 

43,762 

... 


4 

Caivaa of large alM . ... 

1,096 

15,376 

3,926 

40,060 

1,000 

26,676 

... 

* 

5^ 

Ditto of imRl) silt ... 

791 

6,047 

1,687 

12.600 

860 

7,040 

... 

... ••• 

0 

Cowf of Urge lise 

619 

6,190 

068 

0,680 

440 

4,400 

... 


7 

Ditto of BinaUai«a 

814 

4,884 

400 

8,430 

... 



321 

1,454 

8 

Bttffaloee of Urge lUe ... 

806 

4,806 

810 

16,2u0 

606 

11,896 

... 


8 

Ditto of lOiaU tiie 

226 

S,1U 

234 

2,8U8 

0 

333 

... 


10 

Buffalo cow oilfea 

818 

1,272 

460 

‘ 1,800 

133 

638 

... 


11 

Ditto bull Salrea' 

179 

666 

316 

046 

183 

480 

... 



Total 

11.161 

1,84,U2 

26,000 

7,43.727 

18,768 

6,60,286 

324 

1.454 
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Camela 

9 

800 

11 

^1,640 

9* 

1,240 
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In 1870 Mr. Fitzjames Stephen introduced a Bill for the consolid- 
ation of the enactments relating to registration, which ultimately 
. beoamo law as Act VIII of 1871, and is tho law under which the rogis- 
tratiou of deeds epd assurances is at present effected. This Bill extended 
the law to territories in which it had not been in force, and exempted 
from corapulsbry rogistration certain insfrumouts not before exempted. 
It was stated at the introduetion of tho Bill that tho statistical returns 
showed that no loss than 800, OOO registrations had boon effected in the 
previous year, or double tho number of registrations in 1805-G(), and 
that the value of pr(>])erty iilFcoted iu Bengal amouutod to i)8r),000,000 
and in Madras to £75,000,000. It was shown that in. tho Punjab, 
North-West, and* Central Provineos, optional registration largely 
preponderated owing to tho greater aeoessibility of the ofticos and tho 
low fees, that were eliarged. Tho fei's generally were condemned ns too 
higli, ranging as they did from Be. 1-0 in Bengal to Us. 2-8 in Bombay 
and Madras. It was therefore determinod to multiply registration 
offices, to employ special agoruy, to lower Iho fees, to give greater 
latitude to local (lovornments, jiiid to relax the stringent provisions of 
tho Ihw, which had boon found to impodo ratlior tliau facilitate work. 
Theoretically the idea of conoontrating in ftno rontral huroau complete 
statistics regarding tho transfer of property had much to recommend it, 
but for all practical purposes Iho sidn'ino laid down in former laws had 
proved usolossly elahoraio and needlessly expensive. In Bengal alone 
a lakh of rupees had boon spent upon tlieso records, and hardly more 
than 250 searches or roforencos had been made. Measures wore 
also taken hy tlio new law providing for more efficient inspection. 
District Ilegistiars’ offici.'s hccamo cimtral offices of record, and tho 
Inspootor-Gcneral (previously called llogistrar-donoral) was relieved of 
all original rogislratiou. 

The following were among tho minor changes then made : — Author- 
ities to adojd; w'cro diudarod to (‘omo iirulor ('ompulsory registration, tho 
registration of decrees and orders of civil courts booamo optional, and 
special registration, which gave certain bonds the authority of docroos, 
but which had been foiiud to produce fraud rather than to discourage it, 
was repeal 0(1. * * 

As the Kogistratiou Department is now constituted, there are first 
the Bub-r(‘grslrars, consist ing of three classes : the civil administrative 
officers, wlio are all ox-olficio sub-registrars, siudi as sub-divisional 
officers ; special suD-registrars, who aro appointed in districts whore tlui 
registration work is heavy enough to occaipy the whole time of a s])e(}Uil 
officer ;*and rural suh-registrars, who are appointed to outlying places 
iu the interior of districts. Tho sub-registrar at the head-quarters of 
a district, wliothor ho ho a special oHicor or a civil administrative officer, 
is roHponsiblo, under tho orders of th(} district registrar, for the adminis- 
tration of law and the inspection of tho subordinate officers, in the 
district. Sub-registrars perform tho original registration work; the 
district registrar has also authority to register, but tliis authority is seldom 
called into action. Tho district registrar is tho ('olloctor and Magis- 
trate of the district, and has control over all the officers iu his district. 
Ue generally exercises this control through tho agency of the sub- 
registrar at head-epmriers. Tho inspecting- staff consists of the 
Inspector-General, who supervises and odmiaisters tho wdiolo depart- 
ment ; two ius})cctors, whoso duties uro ])urply those of inspection ; 
and 41 sub-registrars at the head-quarters of districts. By moans of 
this staff of oificers, each n^gistration office is inspected about once a 
quarter. All civil officers wdth executive cliargos also watek and control 
registration -within tlicir jurisdictions. Tho machinery is thus us cheap 
and simple as it can bo mode, w'hile at the same time it is said to be 
generally efficient, and -w^orks smoothly. 

At tho expiration of tho past year 1874-75, there were 240 regis- 
tration offices, as follows 


District oUiecM 

1 1 • 1 1 

... la 


Suli-ftivi.Hionul oftices! . . . 

• ■ ■ ■ a • 

... 83 


Rural offices 

... 

... 121 



. Total 

... 216 

• 


This number has since been increased to about 280. 

The ollioos lately established have . boon nival offices with a single 
exception. Wherever registration olfioos are required, rural olfiues 
are at once established. . Tho rogistrais are always men of position 
and respectability, and are sometimes pensioners residing in th.o 
vicinity of the offioos. In 1874*75, 48 rural offices were opened; 
«32 offices had been opened in the previous year. By de^grees a rural 
office will bo opened iot every thana jurisdiction in Bengal. When the 
necessity for them arises, tho people ask for them — so well is the law 
known. There were at the end or last year in tho Presidency division 
64 registration offices, iu Burdwan 38, in llajshahyo 14, in Dactiu 3fi, 
in Chittagong 24, in Patna 86, in Bhagulpore 23, in Orissa f>, and in 
Ghota Nagpore 10. The number of offices in tho Bajshahye division 
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ha been considerably added to during the current year, and there 
can bo no donbt that in two or three years tune the people u^l appre- 
oiato ilio advantages of rogistration as much in that division ob m 
any other. As mi^t have been expected, the Presidency division gives 
the largest number of transvitions, and therefore the largest number 

Having now sketohod the progress and development of the law 
and establishment of the department on its present basis, it is proi>o8ea 
in future papers to disouss some of the statistical results obtained. 


THE BRAZIERS OP DOWLUTGUNGE, IN i^UDDEA. 

— — ♦ 

Dowi.UTOUNfiB is a thriving little town in the Chooadonga su^ 
division of the Nuddea district, oontainiug a census population of 5,a«8 
souls It is intersooted by the Bhoiruh or Kiibaduck river and by t lo 
Koteohandporo ‘feeder’ road, and is situated about six luikm from the 
Kissengunge station of the Eastern Bengal Railway. From time 
immomorial it has been flie seat of a colony of braziers, and the almost 
oeaselcBB clang of this noisy trade renders it anything but an eligible 

residonoe for others. , . , . i. v,i„ 

The persons engaged in the brass work industry may be rongnly 
divided into producers and distributors. Commeuciiig with the distri- 
butors, it may bo said that the wholesale trade in brassware is in the 
hands of three families, who havb warehouses at Dowliitgungo and in 
Calcutta, whenoo they import the raw material for the use of the manu- 
faotuTors. These familiefl are all ot the Tamli caste, whoso -horoditary 
profession is said to he that of selling pftn, but who in actual life are 
often men of money, and follow tho profession of money-londers and 
wholesale dealers. Some of tho wealthiest men in the Nuddea distrmt 
are now of the TamU caste. The raw material in iise among the braziers 
of Dowlutgungo and supplied by these Tamli families is of two 
doscriotions : (1) piM, or brass— a mixture of Iwo-tlilrds of copper and 


one-third oi Kirio; and (2) Av/awd, or holl-metal, into the composition ot 
which enter seven-ninths of copper and two-uinths of tin. Jhe latter 
is, as might be expected, tho most expensive matenal of tho two, and 
the nianufttoturo costs Its. tVi to Its. dO per maund, while pitol^ rarely 
costs more than Rs. ^1. Besides fiuiiishiug tho raw material, the 
wholosalo dealers purchase the manufactured produce and retail it m 
the Nuddea and Jessore districts through tho instrumentality of hawkers, 
who oro known ns beparifu, and are a very numerous body of men m 
all parts of Lower Bengal. The dealers also import from Calcutta 
for local salo such qualities of brass and oopporware as are not manu- 
factured at Dowlutgungc. . i j j. 1 

The producer may bo either a manufacturer at tho head 01 a work- 
shop or karkhami, set up in life on his own account, or ho may bo 
ajournoyman brazier employed by others. There are now sixteen 
braziers in Dowlutgungo who have established tlioir own separate 
workshoim: the journoyqien braziei’S number 17 ri. Tho latter wo, 
comparatively speaking, well-to-do artisans, oaming as they do not less 
than Rs. 8 or Us. 1 0 per niensom. They are generally paid on tho piece- 
work syetem, at ilm rato of Us. 20 per maund for boll-metalware 
(kdnfia)y and Its. 15 for brass, the softer metal of the two. Their work 
hours are ort^iiarily from 8 a.m. to 8-80 i*.m. Tdio profits made by 
the manufacturer are also tolerably large, as will appear from tho 
annexed statement, which sliows the expense of manufacturing a maund 
of brassware — 


Expenses. 

Price of one ronmul pitol ... 
T.onb in fiiiichiuK 
Wages , . 

Fuel, ciuciblcs. moulds, Ac. 


Rh. 

A. 

P. 

20 

0 

0 

2 

H 

•0 

15 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

:«» 

n 

p 


Eecfiipls, 


Bh. a. p. 


giving a net profit of Us, 0 por maund, or 15*4 per cent. 

The profits from hdl metalware somewhat smaller, as dhe 
annexinl calculation will show ; - 


Ea'ptnsvs, • 

Ks .\ P. 

Price of one maund Hn (> o 

Lohh in Mmelting •• 't 0 0 

Wages •• •• O 0 

Fuel, crucibles, and moulds 1 H <> 


^Eecelpts, 

W'holcsalo price of one 
maund miinufacturcd 
ludi'motalwaro 


Ks. A. P. 


70 0 0 


60 U 0 I 


This would give a net profit of Us. 9-2-0, or nearly U‘8 per cent. 


mnit not, however, be%ppoiedJ^^ 

S od and oertain: Brassware is extensivel/ useflL b|3f tha and 

e demand, and consequently the moe, .flii^ctwte 17^ those of 
agricultural produce. The prices on which the profits calculated 
in the above table are those which have prevail^since last^hemst. 

The processes in use in the manufaotuiie olTbrass utensils my be 
roughly described as those of smelting, shaping, and polif^g4,,:The raw 
material is first thoroughly fused in a crucible (mootmi coppojied of 
fireclay and rioe-husks well kneaded together, and contttnii|gthalf a 
maund of broken metal. ^ The furnace is heat^ of 

aoondrec ohardbal and an equal quantity of coal. The smeltto begins at 
dawn, and at 4 p.m. or thereabouts the metal is m a state of fusion. 
Meantime twenty moulds (chdur) made of fireclay and Jute, and 
varying in shape with the article it is intended to menufacturei havs 
been ranged in a row along a ridge of cindera in oonveniont p^zimit^ 
to tho furnace, from which the crucible is lifted by sie^B of a pair 
of tongs (fiftrasi). A hole about one inch in diameter ^ defilj 
knock^ in its side, and a spout of fireclay is oflixed beneaw it. The 
crucible is now tilted up by means of tho tonm, and the moulds aw fill^ 
with the molten metal. The many-coloured fires which burst from tte 
lurid crucible, and the intense glow of the metaUio fluid, render this 
operation a picturesque one. A handful of a mixture of bovax and 
salt is now dashed into each of the moulds to puri^ their contents, 
which are sutforod to cool. The loss in smelting 
cent. . Tho next process is to give the rough lumps of the form 
required, and this is done by sheer manual labour. The workman 
boats thorn out on an anvil (nihai) with a hammer of a peoimar shaw 
(hathori) . This process occupies fiwm seven to eight hours . Undwd m the 
cose of ghurras or waterpots (which axe made in three pieote aW SOlde^ 
together), it takes a considerably longer time. The im operation 
is that of polishing, effected by means of a lathe {kund)t whjfm oonsiste 
of a wooden cylinder three leet in length and inches thick, the 
rotatory motion to which is given W means of A Iftriug as in the case 
of a uativo centre-bit or gimlet. The veBBel to be poluhed Mi fastened 
to one end of this cylindoc wifb a cement composed « “ 
resin, surki, and oil. The tools used are ohiselB {/oaW rf ^erent 
degrees of fineness, which are worked from a rest {bauk). •qaa manii- 
faoturod goods are earefully packed in bags of eoj^ 0“"?^ 
sold to the wholesale dealers described above. The of the 

latter are naturally veiled in a good deal of myaterv, but notwith- 
standing their reticence it is possible to give a 
estimate of their trade during the past three years. It should be no^ 
that 1874 was a year of soaroity, and that the average vame ot tee 
manufaoture<l article, taking: boU-metol and brassware tog«th,er, has 
been taken to be Rs. 60 per maund. 


Salen of Brauicare in BoxcMgnng* dvring years ^^78-76. 



AQRIOULTURAL EXPERIMENTS IN OJ3TM. 

— 

For tho post few years experiments -have 
udh province with a view of eho^g what amoMol 
anure is necessary to give a maximum jdeld of 
id straw, tho other conditions of cultivation remainteg W ^ 

10 experiments. , Manifestly no sufficient data hoyeyet booojiolle tej 
1 which to base trustworthy oonolueions, and the trtWW, W 
Eperimonts taken together exhibit such wide ? 

iggest that in some cases the results havejot been aoce^t^Wwfl®^. 
ut it is of the greatest importajioe tbaffep^entt^ihp^^^K^ 

I matters of this kind, and it is desirable that t&uy 
)th in Oudh and other provinees,. and OW JjMw j. 

»und possible bn their first ihoeption. 
fnr tinrmwM of srientffio 


lontial for purposes of sment 
taken as thd umt area of 
^ The' results of the exptsto 
low. 

The first of 
lates to riie 





i-73^.v 
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Repprtei*. 


superyiBioU as., Superintendent of Baoumbered 

EBtateSi v 

The eimrittieht wab lU^e in wheat, barley, mm, and peas, one 
standard be0(j^ {IfiOO aoUare yards) being aoWn with each kind of min, 
and each bei^a was subamded into four eaual parts, each of whicn was 
speoially Sixteen pounds of eaoh kind of grain were sown in 

lidiof mbm plots, and no iirigation was attempted in any plot 
until a full laonih after the sowings Of eaoh kind of ‘grain ono plot 
was after watered monthly, one plot*fortnightly, one plot weekly, ^ 
and one plot was not irrigated at all. In all cases the plots of land 
irrigated 28 days bore the heaviest crops of gram ; next came tlie 
ploS irrigated every 14 days ; next those irrigated every seven days ; 
and those that were not irrigated at all produced the. worst crops. 
It was not expected that in gram there would have been auy outturn 
at allfrom ttie plots irrigated so often as every seven days. Natives, 


as a rule, never irrigate gram at Wl. The experiment would go to 
show that generally ^peaking an irrigation once a month would 
quadruple the produce. 

The greatest amount of straw in wheat and grain was obtained 
from the monthly irrigated plots, while in^barley and peas the outturn 
of straw was greatest in the plots irrigated fortnightly. ^ 

In wheat and barley the greatest outturn of grain, as oompued 
with the straw, was from the junts ontfrely uuirrigated, the waterings 
increasing the stalk in a greater ratio than the ears. In gram, 
however, tlie comparative outturn of grain was least in the unirrigatod 
plot, and greatest in the plot under fortnightly irrigatiDii. In pefw, 
again, the plot irrigated monthly gave the greatest amount of grain 
as compared with stalk. In all the grains the ouhio foot measure of 
threshed grain gave the greatest weight in the unir^gatod plots, but 
the^diirereiice was very slight. . 


Experimenhl OuUivation of Whedi^ Oram^ Barley^ and Pea$y in Katesur llaka, Diatrict SeHaporey in Oudh, during ihe WinUr B^aaon of IS7-2-73. 
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The experiments mode in the cold weather of 1873-74 combined 
both irrigation aiid manuring, apdwere also oarriod out under Mr, JSoys 
suporvision# The zwort to Government on the experimeuts was 
*UDmitt^ by Mr. H. W. Gibson, who succeeded Mr. Boys m 
S i^^ntendeni of the Encumbered jSstates, The same grains in the 
®wne quanititiei' were sown on areas of equal size, and the mode of 
®cltivation anfl irrigation adopted in the previous year was, except as 
to mannrunr, npeated in almost every respect. The land was miuiured 
“ sowing with cattle manure two years old, in the 


«uaiUMAXUK, 

two months befcre sowing with cattle manure two years um, tuo 

^ ^01111 shbyi^ in subjoined statement. The fourth plot of each 

of gridn neither manured nor irrigated. 

The results aife similar to those found in the previous 

The .ireight in eaxe before threshing, and in grain after 

f |W»d in the plots watered every 28 days and mauvred 
viSthJi,'408!b vt manure; the Bmallest yield wm, as 
miMuei every 14 days and manured with the 
^o| muilure, vis. l,704fb; and as to barley and 
' " 1 and unmanur^ plots. In gfam the least 
the tmirrigated and nninanurea plots, and in 
A erenr 14 dftya and P04lh; 

jjfh thiit in barJ*^ pw,.4pd as 

the hta'ideM arop of grnin is 

WlUDl a d 


ibreshing. 
^ mos^' 
to wheat 
Boxtlarj 
poss, in 
uoight in 
smaintl 
the result 

It W( 
poduoj^ 
ons wab 


quantity of manure and more copious irrigation. It is hoped that 
experiments may bo continued to ascertain the proportions of manure 
and irrigation affording the most suitable combination, and tlieir 
relative value. 

The greatest outturn of straw in wheat, barley, and gram, was from 
the plots watered every seven days, and wliioh received the least quantity 
of manure, viz, 8521b ; and in peas, from the plot most manured and 
watered eyery 28 days; Tho smallest outturn in all the grains was 
from the unirrigateil and unmauurod plots. From these results it 
may be deduced that the yield of slaw, as compared with grain, 
depends more on copious irrigation than on extensive manuring, the 
largest yield being produced from thd plots frequently watered and 
very moderately manured ; the yield diminisliing with a larger quantity 
of manure and less irrigation, and falling still lower where there was 
no irrigation and manuring. Peap, ln)wever, present an excjeption, 
thn greatest outturn of straw Doing from the plot manured with l,704tb 
and watered every 14 days. 

The difference between the weight of a cnhie foot of ^ain in 
regard to all the ffrains was slight the heaviest weight was in the plots 
manured the leaiA and irrigated the most, the lowest weight was in the 
unmanured and unirrigated plots. 

The proportion of grain to straw was greatest in wheat in the 
unmanured and unirrigated plots ; and in barley, gram, and peas, in 
the ploto manured the most and irrigated once in 28 days, ^ the stalk 
inoreasing iritb more frequent waterings in a greater ratio. 
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Experutifiildl CulticatioH of Whciit^ Barley^ 


Gram, and Pm, in the village of Mduei, Jlaka Kateeur, SoetaporeT DiefrM, i» <m, during 
(he gear 1873-74. 



Tho third cxpoiimcmt, -which -wnfl held during tho year 1874-75, 
relates to theefl'oot of innnuring only. The area of experiment wtw, 
as before, a pucca hoeghn divided into lour equal plots. The four 
plot’ -was left uumanured. Tho other plots were manured •« detailed 
below ; all the plots received a full watonug once every month. Ihe 
exiierimouts were ooufmod to wheat aftcl peas; and on this occiwiou 
27Ib of the former were sown to each plot, and 20lb of tlio 
The (luautity of seed sown being greater, tho outturn is greater. Ihe 
monuro usod is described ns mixed manure ordinarily used by natives. 

As regards wheat, tho largest amount of manure is shown to ha,vo 
yielded tho largest amount of grain and bhusa. In tho wcond plot 
there is something nnaccounfable, as a half quantity ol rtinnure is 
shown to have yielded loss produce tlmu a qimrtor, and less also than 
tlie laud whieli was not mannrod at all. It is possible that the sm.ill 
amount ol manure of the third plot might not make any perceptible 
difference between that plot and tho jdot in which no manure was 
used, especially if tho soil was originally good ; but considering that 
2,0601b of manure gavo a bettor result than nothing, l,v80 maunds 
could hardly have been worse than nothing, qjid it is theroloro conjec- 
tured that tho luauui-o of plot No. 2 was either different from, and 
poorer than, that on plot No. 1, or that it must have boon too fresh, 
and Ihort'foro iujurious to llio crop. All othor things being oqniu, 
it is hoi-dly po 5 .sibre, judging from the result, that all tho manures coiUd 

have boon ol equal quality . iv i 

The experiment in tho cultivation of peas shows that the 
amount of manure dooreasod tho grain and inereoaod tho bhnea, 
was to have booii e.xpectcd ; that thofe is a limit of manure, as in plot d, 
by which tho moxiinuni of b'db groin and bhusa eon bo obtained, 
othonvthiiigs being equal ; aud that below and &bovo that limit a loss 
appears to ooour both in groin and bhusa. ^ ^ , 

As these experimepts are not expensive, it is proposed to repeat taem 
in order to eliminoto any error which may result by making only ono 
‘experiment ; care being taken to use, os for as possible, tho same kind 
of manure for all plots. If tho heap of maniu^ were mixed tho 2 X>mAly^ 
it would ensure all tlje plots obtaining an equal share of all tne 
ingredients .which make up the heap. 


Expenmenial Cultivation of Wheat and Peas at Itauf^a and Qaddia^ w 
Oudhg dxmng the year 1874-76. 
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land mamired 7^ owto* of nitrate of foda yielded an outturn of 39 
bushelfl^f wbeatf or dl20l!b. Even this falls short of the rate given 
by the Oudh experiment. 

^e largert outturn of barley is that afforded in Katesur during 
the season of 1878-74. Experiments in barley were not renewed 
in 1874-75. ^^iThe largest outturn is 2241b on an area of 400 square 
yards, whieh had been well irrigated once a month, and which had been 
manured "with 8, 4081b of cattle manure. At a similar rate of 
produce over a whole acre, the outturn would Jiavo amounted to 2,71 lib, 
or nearly 36 xnaunds of cleaned grain. This is absolittoly a very large 
pxoduoe, though oomparatively less than the outturn given by the whdat 
experixnents. The average produce of barley per acre in the United 
States is given at 1, 5201b per acre; Messrs. IIarwood*s experiments 
with eleven tons of cattle manure give 3, 0401b, and with 7,1 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda give 8,840!b. It is singular that tho proportionate 
outturn of barley should be so much less in India than tho propor- 
tionate outturn of wheat. This may ho owing to tho circumstances of 
the Oudh experiment, and especially to tho fact that the experiments 
have as yet been oonduoted on so limited a scale in this country. As 
already prointod out, it is essential to the real value of these experi- 
ments *that the acre, and no other area, should ho taken as tho unit of 
tho experiAent. 


THE TRADE ROUTES OP NORTH BEHAR. 


Exports.— From tho three frontier northern sub-divisions of North 
Behar there are two great ourronts of. export trade, the one making 
south-west and the other south* oast towards tiio Ganges. Of the 
former, the staple is rice. The routes followed by this trade aio 
overland, orossing the courses of the numerous rivers which flow 
through the country. This trade is entirely roatrictod to the dry 
months of the year. It oommeuoea in Docomb(^r and it ceaai's in May, 
herein naturally following the condition of the weatlicr and the seasons 
of harvesting. The trade loses volume as it pr(j<x^cds, for it largely 
supplies Tmpore and Hamopore sub-divisions of Tirhoot and tho Begoo 
Semi Bub-divieion of Monghyr, regions which arc more j»rotitably 
devoted to non-food staples and to ruhhee crops than to rice. Tlio 
residue finds its way partly to Sarun ovorlaud, and partly to the western 
distriots by water. ' 

The sooond current of export trade from North Tirhoot tends 
southwards in the first instance to the Ganges, or to tho marts situated 
on the larger affluents of the Ganges, and then it sots Bouth-oast 
to Calcutta. This trade is chiefly in oil-seeds, and it is to a largo extent 
river-borne. The other articles of export trade find their way along 
this route to Oaloutta, with the exception of tobacco, which is exported 
to Patna, the North-Western Provinces, Central rrovinoos, 

Imports.— Prom the Ganges and from the E. 1. Kail way there is a 
well established ii^ort trade in food-grain to the riparian sub-divisions 
of Hajeoj^ore and Xajpore ;• but this trade ceases to he of any maguitinle 
by the time it reaches the frontier suh-divisions Seetamurhoe and 
Uudhoobunnee. This is in accord with what has been stated about the 
course of the^j^site ourrent of food-grain export from tho north and 
north-east of Tirhoot, a itotable rice-growing country. Such supplies as 
are imTOtted into Mudhoobuilnee vid Durbhuiiga come from the North- 
West rrovmoes. The cnpply for Tirhoot comes as a part of the down- 
itream and the down-rail tramo from the U pper Pro vin oi^s. It is man aged 
or finanoed laraely from Patna. It consists of the rubboe grains, 
wheat, barley, As might bo expected, there is no such up-stream 
or up-rail triifflo from Bengal to the northern sub-divisions. The other 
WjWrts, sali^ piece-goods, So., come of course mainly from Calcutta. 
Tm tradsMi managed chiefly from Patna city, Mozulferpore town, 
Durbhunga town, and the bazaars on tho'Kosi. Those imports, being 
ariftlos of^ sea-borne traffio, are found to be closely linked with a 
eorresponding export trade in oil-seeds, also destined seawards. Tt 
fomoiuB to be added that in North Behar, as in all other parts of the 
mterior Indiia, import trade is small in bulk (and possibly also it 
value), os compared with the export trade. 

The result, then^ is that in ordinary years there is an export trade 
while the import trade in food-grain to tho same areas 
w beum of inoonsiderahle volume. 

Besides" ^ to which allusion has been made, there is an 
additional When tho crops both in our tenritory 

<Bd in coirent passes through dur frontier tracts 

^ food-grain. M!r. Taylor, 

states with ooufideuoe that it was as 
pm^asefi Aww on our resources in 1874 more than 

seaUt^ ^;a^^ stiSl n^pre than aa indigenta needing 


In the following pages a oomparatively detailed aooount is given, 
first, of the river routes, and seoondly, of the land or road routes along 
which the large trade of North Behar is carried on. The roads are 
now-a-days the more important of the two kinds of oommunioation. 
But the rivera are here described first partly because tho desoription of 
their course, and tliorowith of the slope of the country, will simplify 
the subsequent description of the road routes ; partly also because the 
more important marts of North Bohar seem to have hod their position 
'determined in former times mainly with reference to the command 
over boat navigation. Tho Account of tho rivor routes is derived to a 
great extent from an interesting report drawn up by Mr. Wieses, c.b., 
who was deputed during the hot weather and rainy season of 1874 
to procure information regarding tho Behar rivers in ease of boat 
transport by Govern nioiit becoming desirable. Ilia report, however, 
deals only with tlie navigability of the rivers during the rains. 


UIVEU ROUTES OF NOUTII BEHAR, MOKE ESPECIALLY 
IN THE RAINY SEASON. 

Tlio boats us(^d for trading purposes on the rivers in North Behar 
are similar to tlioso in use elsownoro in Bengal, and vary in size from 
the largo 4,()00-maund to tho small 100-maund craft. The draught, 
iu feet, of tho various sizc'd boats is approximately as follows : — 
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Tho flat-bottomed boats of the description known ns JaUtvni and 
kooams draw tho least, and boats of the pulwnr and melnec class tlio 
most, water. There is also some dilferonoe in the draught of tho same 
description of boat when built in different parts of Bengal. 

Boats of 3,000 and 4,000 maiinds burthen are exclusively used for 
the carriage of light bulky materials, such as jute, and are never laden 
with more than 1,500 to 2,000 maunds. 8uch boats are therefure 
uncommon on tho Behar rivers. The grain trade is principally carried 
on in boats of 1,000 maunds and less, though boats up to 2,000 maunds 
burthen ore oooasionally, though seldom, used for tliat pui’poso. (Jargo 
boats are seldom seen under 100 maunds burthen, and that maybe 
taken as the minimum size in general use. 

As a rule, boats going up-stream are not fully laden, and large 
boats of over 1,500 maunds are rarely more th.an half laden. Coming 
down stream boats generally carry a full cargo at all times. 

In Tirhoot and the adjoining distriots there is another description of 
boat in use besides those referred to above. Tfis a rectangular oblong 
boat with a flat bottom, and is called a mdahnee^ These viclahnns 
carry from one to two hundred maunds, and j^raw only a foot to IS 
inches of water. They are awkward to manage on account of their 
8haj>e; but as they, can work in very little water, they are useful on 
small rivers which have a low velocity They should not be confounded 
witli tho Gauges melnee^ a boat shaped like a turtle and drawing a 
great deal of water. 

Boats are available in largo numbers in tho districts of Bhagul- 
pore and Monghyr. There are but few boats in tho interior of 
Puruoah, but they can be obtained from Caragola and otlier adjacent 
marts on the Ganges. There are many boats on the larger rivers ot 
Tirhoot, especially at such largo marts os Samastipore and Rowsura. 
In Uhumparun one or, two hundred trading boats might perhaps bo 
oolloctod. 

The Kosi is the frontier rivor that runs between the Bliagulporc and 
Pumeah distriots. It is navigable all the year round up to wdiat is marked 
as Nathpore on the survey map for boats of 750 maunds, and for boats of 
250 maunds up to our frontier. It rises in the Nepal llills, and after 
joining the Qhogroe (as the Tiljooga is called in its lower reaches,) it falls 
uito the Ganges. The safest time for navigating the rivor is just at tho 
oomtnenoement and end of the rainy season* ^ Luring tho rainy season 
it is noted for the rapidity of its oourso, the treacherous nature of its 
bed, and for its wandering oharaotor. Owing to tho above oharactoristioR, 
its navigation during the rains is difficult ; its channels arc constantly 
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Hhiftiiiff, find 'olmurs* continually appearand disappear. If a boat i 
Htrikoft on a sandbank at that season, she is cither at once turned 
hroadsido ovor by the velocity of the stream, or the current eddies about 
her and ruts away the hard crust of sand immediately round her, niid i 
she sinks into the quicksand beneath. The bed of the river is luso iiiU 
of Biia<'‘s, but experienced boatmen can toll when they approacli them 
t)y (changes in the ap})earanco of the water.. Owing to the impetuosity 
</f the current, boats have frequently to wait several days for a favour- 
ahlH wind to help them to get over particular parts of the river. JJuttts 
going up or down the Kosi in the ruins require to bo preceilod by a 
regular Kosi pilot, who goes some distance in advance and selects the 
liliaiinol tho boats am to tako. 

It is woll known tliat tho Kosi has boon pushmfi; woslwnnls for a 
Ion-' tiino, and in tho courso of llie thirty years that havo olapsiMl 
sineu tlio survey, has taken np a (jourse oonsi<lera))ly to the west and 
south-west, ospeciiilly in its low(>r reaches. Its general oourso may bo 
iiidicatod as follows It outers British territory two miles west of its 
old channel as marked on tho mnii, and presently passes by Beorjiore, 
now a mart of some importance. Thereafter it makes a little south- 
westward, and a little to/ho'cast of Bulooa and Enamputtec.^ ItpaasoB 
two oousidorahlo centres of trade hetweon Bengal and tlie Kosi valley, 
including its Nepaloso tcrai. Those are llulooa and IVrtahgungo (near 
Kimmputtco of tlie map) ; the latter place nn iinnortant emporium of 
trade and the lioad-quartors of tho thana formerly known us Nathpore, 
but now, from the change of site duo to tho cliaugc in tho river course, 
known as Portahgunge. At both of these places there arc Bengal and 
other non-Bohar traders, among which arc branches of liai liliunpnt 
Sing Bfthadoor and other Moorshedahad merchants. A cousidcrablo 
business is done in oilseeds, for which pergunnah iJhapur, and in fact 
all north-east Soopool, is well suited. At the largo marts m North 
Bohar the oxpoi’ts of oilseeds and the imports ot salt are nsuall}’^ carried 
on by Bengali settlers, whereas the grain trade, intimately connected 
with money-lending and landholding, falls to local dealers. Tiower 
down, the course of the jivor is now so far we.st as the town of 
Lalguiigo, It is not nccossary to follow its course further, but as 
marts of* some importance within its inlluenco Mndolipoora may be 
noted, and also Mooraligunge, some It) miles cast from Mndolipoora 
towards the river ; also Moorali-Kishengungo, some 25 miles to the 
south-south-east of Mudchpoora. 

Tho Tiljooga rises in tho Nopal ITills, and falls into tho Wanges 
below Colgong. It is navigable in tho rains for boats of 2,000 maunds 
up to Tilkessur, and for bouts of 500 maunds up to Degha. 

Asa rule, a large number of huiids are annually constructed 
across tho Tiljooga for irrigation piiqioses from llussareo upwards, and 
these greatly interfere with the value of the river as a navigable 
(diannel ; for although tho first heavy flood breaches theni, it only 
partially removes them, and up-boats have great difllonlty in passing 
in some cases the flood bursts through tho sides of the bund, leaving 
an island in tho middle of the stream with a narrow dangerous passage 
onbachsideof it; in other places tho ooiitre of tho bund gives, and 
there is a narrow channel in the middle of tho stream with tlie ends of 
tlie broken bund projecting into the river and forming a spur on each 
side ; and again, in a few instances, tho whole of the upper portion of tho 
bund is carried away, leaving the lower poiiion, which forms a sunken 
weir right across the stream. 

There is an irregular tract of country bordering both banks of the ] 
lower Tiljooga and extending from Tilkessur to tlie eastern boundary 
of tho Monghyr district, which is inundated iil the rains and traversed 
by many khais. ThiS tract is about thirty-two miles in length, and 
averages fourteen miles in breadth, and extends in places to tho Ganges. 
Only small boats can with certainty sail in any direction across it, 
but l)y keeping to tho khais boats of 500 maunds can got within a short 
distance of almost any rcijuirod place. Boats of 500 maunds can get up 
to Ko<)ohurdewa and Ohniiun, and supply Chupraun and BukUtiarporo, 
and tlie same sized boats can also got within a mile of Surbela. 

The Little Bagmuttce falls into the Bagmutteo at Uya Oh&t. It 
is navigable up to Durhhunga in the rains for boats of 2,000 maunds, 

' and up to Paloo for boats of 500 maunds ; above that tho river rises and 
falls loo qui»‘kly to ho depended on, luit boats of 500 maunds got up to its. 
junction with the Douse, and boats of 250 maunds to Poopree faotoiT. ^ 

The Lakhandni rises in N<uxvl and falls intp the Bagmutteo. It is 
navigable in the rains for boats of 500 maunds up to Seetamurhoe. The 
Lakhandai rises and falls qiiiokly, and its current is rapid, especially in 
the higher reaches. This renders it a dangerous river to navigate, 
espociaily above Seetamurhee, and boats seldom^ go above ttat^ plaoe. 
There are several bunds in the Lakhandai, whioh impede navigation* 

Tho Bagmuttee is navigable from the frontier to Moohearee for 


of 500 maunds, and after passing Oarghatteo it becomes navigable fpr 
boats of 2,000 maunds. Formerly, after reoeiving tbe little Bagmuttee 


at Hva GhAt, it flowed in a south-easterly dmelion joiiw the Boor 
Giimiuk above Rowsura. Recently the bat euUmto the 

Keraie, and tho riyer from Hya Ghat to above 
silting up, and is only navigable for about two months jn the yw, when 
it is piissablo for ‘boats of 500 maunds. The mainsail of the 
Bagmuttee goes down the Keraie. There 

Bagmutteo, and its current is extremely swift. When the tWKls come 
down, it is said (on reliable evidence) to run seven miles aij,bour m the 

upper roadies. • , xi. -o i • i 

The Keraie was only a small stream when the Bagmut^ out into 

it/but it has now become the main outlet for the waters of that nver, 
ttiid IK navigalde in the mins from Hya Gh&t to .where it 

fulls into the Tiljoogu, for bouts of 2.000 mauiids. The Kow is also, 
it is belioved, navigable during the dry season for smoUw b^to. 

The Mozufferpore river, or tho Boor Gunduk, M it is called, is 
in the rains navigable for boats of large burthen, but m the dry season 
is studded with Bandhanks, which impede navigation by large boats 
so low down oven us the Monghyr dUtnot. In former timw, however, 
(ho riv.*r is suid to have boon nuviguble for boats of 600 mmindsx* 
fur up ns Mozulferporo. At Nugarhusteo the temporary mlwy 
orossing for the odd weather ovor the river ob^oto imtil Ja y 
all (ndio other than that on boate of the smallert birfthen. Up 
to Namirbustoe the Mozufferpore rivet is navigable all the .year 
round for boats of 200 maunds. The navigation of the river w 
cciiim.andod by four marts important for gram, for oil-seeds, and for every 
other branch ot country trade. These we, in order, M you aftseud the 
rivor — Khairnria, near tho river’s oonfluenoo With the GAngM, Say six 
miles north of M.inghyr, Eowsnra or Roshrt^ Soau^porenesi Nogsr- 
basic, and lastly Mozuiforporp. The Boor GttUduk is na^able in the 
rains to abovo' lioehra for bouts of 2,000 maunds, up to M^ufferpore 
for hods of 1,000- maunds, up to tho orossmg of the Motihoreo and 
Soetniiiurhco road for boats of 260 maunds, and up to Segowlee in 
the north of Chumparun for boats of 100 maunj^ 

Tbe last river to bo noticed here is the Great Gunduk, the rner 
which sciiarntos Chumparun, Sariin, and TirhOTt. The most im- 
imrtnnt marts commanding its navigation ore Gobindgnnge, iwlgmige, 

and Huioepore. The Gunduk is a large nver, but in the riu™ 


and Huioepore. The Gunduk is a large nver, out in rae ra.™ 

dangerous and rapid. Boats of .1,000 maunds wt up to 

in tho ruins, and Wats of 600 maunds to B^aha; .they •«. h«w- 

ever, only able to carry half loads ui^stfeam. It oooasionalW 

hsppens in unusually high floods that the Gunduk over^ it* M 

bank, an.l that the whole country from Bettmh 

one 8heel!*of water. At such times laden hwU of uOO to 

have been known to sail across country *<) Motihaw, biE they bav» 

generally boon left high and dry in the Paddy-fiel^ by Ae lecwUug 

flood when attempting to return. An old bed of the V’." ? 

from BettiuU to Motiharee is distinctly traceable, and it M by this tM 
boats as abovo recorded have been known to get to Motihawe. 

ROAD ROUTES OF NORTH BEHAR. 

North Bohar is well provided with roods, and it is ptobabjy the 
case that no other territory within Inga, certainly. 
other territory within tho w, 

compuro withitin this respect. Th«is P«|fedue to Jbe • 

in the means of communioations during 1874 

periods. Considering tho long-standing importance of the 
listricts, and the prominent attention m sjiohmat^ 

from time immemorial to a fertile ««pn <>‘ 

pormeatod extensively, by European 

that tiie oommunioatioiis would bo well looked to. 

in memory what feats of inland transport on and along^de thase road 

were aooomplished during 1874. Aa fltst* 

Coming to the description of these routes, we 
Railway B^tporo to Durbhuuga, » 

now in full working order. An ext^sion or ^ne of 

ortlered from Samastiporo to 

country is singularly favourable, «td the th» 

it is probable that this work will be pushed OP.*Pd |aM^ 
present hot weather. This will be qmte .(•wWe 
materially to tho cost of the ente^nse, if wla OX 
diverted from oflier State Imes oonstru^n. ^ 

This railway oonneotuig thfi Bart.JndiaBwiw^ 
Durbhungaisfliiked on the by . 

Bont^vw^ 1 

Poosa-Nagaibttstiw^»*SI^;^^.ifl^P^*^^.i2^^^^^|^i 
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radii, and ihe distance of any two termini is some 70 miles. 

This is equivident to a north and south road for every 18 miles breadth 
of oountzyi }Ot the numerous lateral and branch roads within the 
Begment it if unnecessary to speak. 

The ro^ north watd beyond Mozulferpore and Durbliunga towns 
be xUi^Pl^ednTeniently described in dealing specially with the 
Beotamurhee imd Mudhoobunnee sub-divisions. * 

The Durbhtfhga State Railway is flanked upon the east by a country 
very different in oharacter. Tliat region has l>At) roods, both converging on 
Booppol, — the one from Monghyr town, the other from lihagulj>oro town. 
Those roads are commercially useless throughout the rainy season, and 
that for a distance as high up from the Ganges as Miulehpoora, in 
Bhagulporer This is, in accordance with the slope of the country, north- 
west to south-east ; and these two routes tratVorse therefore a perfocd 
network of affluents and effluents converging on the Ganges. Acoord- 
ngiy neither oi^hese is the route taken l)y tne traveller, or hy tlio gooils 
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traffic of Soopool, or W the traffic of the region served tlirongli Soopool 
that is to day, North-East Mudhoobunnee. These regions dniw on, and 
remit south-east to, the Kosi for their sea-borne dealings. I^r certain 
branches of other traffic their trade sets south-west, as lias already bocui 
explained. But while the country south of Mudciipoora admits of no 
facilities f6r road traffic northward and southward, the case is (liflVront 
with the Ugber lying region to the north. Soopool is scjivcmI from 
north to south by a most ©xcellont fair-wt'ather road with iron bridges, 
of which more will be said in dealing with Soopool separately. 

Meanwhile, to return to North Bohar as a whole. The veitieal 
or north- to south cohimunications have been noticed ; it remains to 
notice the lateral 6r east and W 0 .st comTnunioations. The regimi 
botween the Great Ounduk and the Kosi is provided (‘onveniently at 
its middle with through and through communications, b'roiu tlna 
Gunduk country four roads converge on Mozufferporo. From 
Mozufforpore again there are two roads to Durhhun gn — the one 
straight And" excellent, with good ferries or iron bridges ; the other 
ciroiutoufl, through Poosa, and inferior. The Poosa route, botli from 
its cirduitOttsness, and still more from its unfavourable situation along 
the spill waters of the river, is little used as a diroot route frtim 
Mozufferoote to Ij|urbhunffa,*but it deserves notice in passing as an old 
and wdbestahlished road, — one of the many with which Tirlioot has 
beou provided. I^)m Durbliunga, itself a railway terminus, tliere. 
radiate three principal roods, viz one to Mudhoobunnee town, a second 
or middle one leading either to Mudhoobunnoo town or to Jliunjhar- 
pore, and one lower down leading to Bahoyra. 'Tho middle road 
bifuroates at Jhunjharporo, some 25 miles north-nortb-east of 
Burbhunga, into two most excellent roads into Soopool. 'J'hese 
roads, locally known as the North and the South Emigmliou Roads, 
because of taeir chief intended office of facilitating emigration from 
fiarun towarile Edet Bengal and Assam, complete tho east and west 
oommunioation: between the Gunduk and tho Kosi throughout the 
centre of North Behar. The North Emigration Road continues the 
norih-north-eftet course beyond Jhunjharjioro until it comes to Nuraya, 
in porgunnah Alapore^ after wdiioli it proceeds duo luist, crosses t ho 
boundary river Tiljooga, and thoroaftcr passes Jugdisporo, Mudlioo- 
muthun, Simrahee factory, and so on to Pei-tabgungo bazaar on tho 
Kosi river. At Baptiahi factory the North Emigration Road crosses 
at right angles the excellent Soopool-Dugmara Road, wliich forms 
the north and south highway^)f»».iho sub-division. 

On the other hand, tho South Emigration Road tnkc.s a more 
ssuthorly course, traverses the Soopool suh-division, and intersects 
the north and south highway at about six miles south-west from 
Soopool town. Its course from the bifuniatiou at Jhunjharporo 
will be sufioii^tty indicated on tho map by a lino crossing tho 
Tiljooga at Gopalpore passing just north of Kuthwar, and so through 
HurtoTec, Barooaree^ on to Singhasarpore factory, six .miles north 
of Mudehpooira in Bhifgulpore, along the route to Purneali town. 
Ibose two ^ihsgll^ioU roa^, as well as tho Dugmara-Soopool Road 
ictersecting ihetd at right angles, are unmetidled, but tliey are first 
roads 'Of '.that ord^ well raised and liberally provided 

with iron tod bridges. 

Besides tbes^Uiain roads in Soopool, there are other roads calling 
fcr notice |SI ^bto^g 'uetuaUy in tise, but they are not to bo compared 
vith those^ iu^ touitoerated. For example, there is a road parallel 

ll ■ fc.. 1 ... 


juth the iifjBirth'f! 

marked tM' 
SthobgttP--^’ 
Gonduk 
than the 
town nq 
to Bast ^ 



;tiOU Boad, and still further to ^hc north, which 
I- si skirting Buhtimeean, and so making for 
Its feoing from or returning to the Qbgra- 
{Gbi^ep6te> fto.— ^ill use thi^ rood rather 
" ^ Me. There 1$ also a road from Goopool 
jCbokhahs on the TUjooga, and so on 
tike Oefleotor of Bhiimlpore 
weather iri>m the ^ district 


Having described tho principal roods in actual use throughout 
North Behar, it is now proposed to deal more minutely with the roads 
of the three sub-divisions of Sootamurliee, Mudhoobunnee, and Soopool. 

Scctninurhco is divided into' three thanas — Soetamurhoo, Shewhur, 
and tluley. ^J’hc oommunioations of the Sectamurhoo thana were greatly 

* . 3 .3 * xl 1 i. i .1 



,nd pack- 

carts were prociirablo in tho whole sub-division for tho transport of 
(Jovernmciit grain in 1874. Scetamiirhco and Majorgmigo arc the , 
juiiicipal marts from which tho thana would naturally draw its supplies 
in the ovi iit of sonroity. 

In iShewhur thana communications arc comparatively few and 
had. 8carcL‘ly a single gooil road was made during tho last famine, 
and this thana, like the rest of Soetamurhoo suh-division, appears to 
havo been neglected in former 3'ears by the Distrii't Road Committee. 
Bairagiiia, Majnrgungo, and Shewhur, are the chief ^marts of the 
thana. At Bairagnia, the chief mart of Shewhur thana, and indeed ol 
the whole Seotainurhoo sub-division, thesis is a very large cpiantity 
of grain. It was ri'inarked in Novcmbftr by the Collector of 
lilozutferpore that, erammed as Bairagnia is with golahs and granaries, 
more hakhars wereh(‘ing built. A registering station for traffic has bteu 
opened hero fnuii Iho eoinTnoueoniont of the present year. 

In Jalcy tiiana communications are gone rally good^ and from its 
proximity to iJurbliunga the thana can experience no difficulty in 
ulitaining grain ini])orted by rail. Tho principal marts in this thana 
are Bungaon, Mailwajiorc, and Knratoul. 

In the Mudlio(»bumico sub-division the principal trade centre is 
Mndlioebunnco town, 20 miles north-east of Durhlmnga. It is a 
}>lneo of considerable importance. It is connected with Durbliunga by 
two roads, which for mofussil roads arc usually in oxccllent condition. 
Besides Mudhoolmiinco there is no otlnu' trade centre of more than local 
importance. 01’ the jilaccs, however, of socomhiry importance, the chief 
is Beiiiputtco, 12 miles west of i[\idkoohuiiiico, and connected 
with that town by a fair road, which is inbw.'ctc(l bv only one 
uiibridged stream of magiiitndo. Benij)uttce is half way nctwocn the 
two streams th(‘ Kamla and tho Little Bagmutty, both navigable in the 
rains, but quite sliallow there in tho dry weather. It cojucidos with 
the nanio and tlnina site of Khujowlec— a different Khujowlee from 
that duo north-east of Mudhoobunnee. The North Emigration Road, 
which leads from Jhunjarporo through Naraya, 84 miles east, and 
goes on to the iiujioriant mart of rortabgungo on tho Kosi, has already 
been described. Naraya is a ]dac 0 which .rather pnmiises to be, 
than at prc'sont is, a place of importance. It now draws its supplies of 
rieo from tlfo surrounding country, and of rnbbeo grains from the 
Gangctic alluvial lands of the adjacent sub-division of Mudebpoora, 
ill Bbagulporc, llMsewlioro in the Mudhoobunnee sub-division the 
trade eeiilrcs do not rise -ubovo tho st.atus of eouid ry bazaars or bats; 
but with the exception of the country north-east of the Bulan river, 
all these hats are now connected by fair-woather roads, more or 
less ]naetieablo, with the town of Mudhoobunnee, In tho matter of 
internal communiealion, the lute relief operations confenod largo 
benefits on I liis suh-division. 

It is stated that there is ample carriage in each thana of the 
Soopool sub-ili vision. There aro now— -the results of 1878-74— many 
very good roads loading direct to 'I'iihoot, Monghyr, and Burnoah. 
Tlic merchants, however, do not import : all their trade is an exporting 
one, both of food grains and oil-seeds. They do not ordinarily think 
of drawing flup]4io.s from anywhere ; hut there is no fpiestion that the 
commercial centre whonec Bupplib.s could most easily bo drawn, in case 
such wore actually jieedod, would be Monghyr or Kliagureah, in 
Monghyr. Kbagureab is the mart to wliich tho Bhagulporo grain is 
taken as a rule in large quantities, and the route is the shortest and 
easiest to and from any portion of tho Sotniool sub- division. A good 
deal of rieo is annually taken into or through Tirhoot. 

With regard to markets in Soopool, mention has been made in the 
]»reeeding article of the Beorporo bazaar, and of the important bazaars • 
Bulnntih and J^citabgungo, on iho present Kosi. From Pertabgunge to 
Jidpigorec, on the North Bengal* State Railway, a distance of say a 
hundred miles, is the traditional higlnwiy, as the least wati r-logged 
route, along tho north of Bengal. It* will bo roinembored that I’lntab- 
gunge, as the key to tho Kosi valley, has been seriously "tJiouglit of as a 
terminus or station on a State Railway braneli from Durbliunga town. 
An opinion in favour of this railway has boon expressed on tho following 
grounds among others ; — 

(1) Xho extonsivo passenger traffic connecting at tlio one extremity 
the ©migrathig’aud overcrowded populations of Western 
Behar, and at the other extremity the tea country on the 
Conch nohor ’ frontier and in Assam, ns afso tho less 
remote ^regions of Eastern and Northoru Bon gal and the 
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AsBom valley, all fertile in lucrative crops, spanely occupied, 
and affording large field for laliour. 

(2) Tho Gxtenaive export traflio amounting, on the authority of 

Mr. MaoDonnoU, to 100,000 tons a year. 

(3) -The facility with which such a line could be laid down over the 

excellent road, and probably over the bridges of the North 
Emigration Hoad, it deserves to bo notieod that, in view 
of Buoh a project, advantage was taken during 1874 to con- 
struct a road from Ilya QMt (the railway crossing over tho 
Bagmuttoo), to bo converted hereafter into a ])orrnanent way, 
ana so to connect the Tirhoot railway with tho Upper Kosi. 


The South Emigration Boad oould be left for cart rad passenger 
trafllc. It passes through a lower lying country with greater di^ul. 
ties of water-way. ♦ 

Boturning, however, from this discussion to the So^ool basaais, 
the proBont article may be oonoluded by enumerating Ebqpool town, 
which is much inferior as a centre of trade to BeetamWliee town or 
Mudhoobnnnoe town, and Eoondowlee. Eoondowlee, on the frontier 
at the extreme north-west comer of Naridigur and the Soc^ol tub- 
division, correspoivls in position and in frontier kind of ImtmeM with 
the Bairagnia in Scetamurhoe already spoken of. Eoondowlee it in 
good years an important centre of trade with Nepal. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT RELATING TO BRITISH INf)IA.— NO. III. 


The following statements relating to education in British India for the past ton years are republished from ** The Statithcal Abstract 
relating to British India,’* which was compiled last year by Mr. Watorfield, of tho India Office : — 

, ’No. CG.— -Rf’sw// o/ Ejramimtiom at the Univeniim m India for Entrance^ Eegreee^ 


Yiaii. 

• 

Ksthahci. 

First Arts Uxamim- 

ATIOM. 

B. A. 

Honors in Arts 
AVI) M.A. 

• Law. 

Mm 

CIM. 

Ozmlveijriisiii. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi- 

dates. 

]*aiiaod. I 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

II 

Passed. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi- 

dates. 

pRised. 

OMidjU 

daisi* 

PMiad. 


IMU-M 

1866-07 

1667-66 

1666-69 

1669-70 

1870- 71 

1871- 7* 
187J-75 
1876-74 


CAI.CUTT.\ UNIVERSITY. t. 



768 

621 

IM 

83 1 

1 45 

l.filt0 

610 

4«1 

203 

123 

79 


m 

420 

16! 

141 

60 

1.607 

814 

688 

188 

218 

00 

1.764 

802 

426 

100 

174 

77 

1.7H0 

817 

620 

226 

210 

08 

1,tH)0 


640 

2.86 

213 

64 

1.008 

707 

5(17 

204 

262 

100 

8.144 

m 

600 

220 

243 

126 

2.644 

848 

660 

606 

218 

02 


16 

11 

84 

28 

07 

•8 

10 

1 

18 

16 

69 

24 

66 

66 

• 

8 

60 

28 

06 

88 

66 

96 

9 


26 

16 

83 

64 

64 

il 

• 

• 

20 

18 

160 

71 

86 

00 


1 

63 

84 

116 

93 

68 

69 

• 

8 

80 

66 

111 

60 

91 

68 

9 

6 

82 

24 

168 

63 

117 

09 

18 

8 

SO 

80 

260 

168 

ISO 

06 

16 

6 

67 

62 

108 

120 

168 

70 

81 

8 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 



506 

226 

107 

50 

20 

11 




8 

9 



6 

4 

1H00-M 

666 

229 

214 

76 

8 

6 



f 

9 . 



t.i... 

...i.i 

..I... 

1800-67 

H96 

600 

260 

no 

18 

1.6 



10 

7 






1807-08 ’ 

1.000 

6;i8 

660 

117 

24 

14 


i 

0 

14 

10 

i 

i 

. .... 

... .. 

1808-09 

1809*70 

1.620 

1.200 

624 

401 

416 

561 

164 

220 1 


40 

84 

'o 

0 

61 

88 

18 

16 

9 

1 

9 

."*1 

ft 

1 

1 

9 

1870-71 

1.668 

424 

208 

00 

05 

64 

” i 




8 

4 

1871-78 

1.410 

*492 

205 

97 

111 

06 

1 

9 

8 



i 


1878*76 ... ... ... .1. 

1.560 

Oil 

240 

76 

Al 

20 

1 

i 

8 

0 

9 

9 

•iii.i 

1 

1873*74 ... ... ^11. ... ■>' 

1,704 

020 

285 

120 • 

88 

00 

1 

i 

28 

16 

4 

4 

4 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 



No. in.— Number of Schoole and Colleges and of Pupils in each Presidency or Province of British India in the year ended 31$t Mareh 1874. 

i af’rfgju ' ■■■■n— .iwjr ■affWtTB wesasaaaeaMg^WBBeaeaaBBW^^^ 


INATITUTIOKS. 


Bbnoai.. 


NoRTU-WbBT PJtUVIHCBi. 


UovaKfMMT. 

CoIlosM ! Oonorftl 

„ Frolowiioiial 

Civil SorvicMi UviMirUnmiU 

MmIhuum 

St'hoolN VernAoiilar 
Nurmal Schools: for Masters 
„ tor MiMirtiHSoti 

Schools of Art 
Otluir Tcohiiical Si'hiJOls 
Bovn* Boliuuls : Hifch 

Middle 

„ 1 j«w 

Glrle’ Schools : Low 

PSITATI. AtOBD UT GoVStiritin . 

CoUogM^^... , 

MediiSil Schools : Vemscular 
Nomud Schools : for Masters . 

for Mintrosses 
SohooU of Art : Indwtrlal 

Low 

olrU* Schools t for EuropOMls. *o. .. 

„ for Natives 
Miied SohooU (Bojrs and Otrls) 
Private, unaided 


Number. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Pupils. 

10 

806 

4 

187 

8 

845 

8 

870 

6 

806 



6 

814 

i 

837 

t 

078 

1 

67 

41 • 

1.086 

4 

940 



4 

43 

1 





40 

10.770 

13 

.<(101 

103 

11.160 

400 

88,<»0 

28 

• "044 

8,021 

139.938 

1 

74 

443 

S.601 

• 

6 

880 

8 

19 



1 

17 

n 

'im • 



4 

90 

1 

■■‘49 



1 

79 

‘■'w 

L'oia 

91 

6.088 

1,1.68 

64^177 

148 

9,e09 

18.224 

803,988 

49 

1,898 

19 

884 

8 

89} 

868 

6.888 

164 

U84 



8 

leO 

1.893 

61.‘4W 

0.190 

fli^ 


PUKJAS. 


Number. 


7 

m 

1.179 

101 


1 

6 

Wl 

m 

t 

•M6M 


Pupils. 


77 

140 


387 

14,878 

57.689 

8.509 


sa 

818 

Mi 


* Including omMtdniss with 180 pai^ 
t These O^res tndldiU wdy thi nmahor of 


Cbhtral PBOviircit. 

OVDB. 

Number 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Pupils. 


1 

iff 

759 

88 


8 

14 

•14 

8 

10 

174 


76 

aoii 


ao30 


100 

IM 

ill 




11 

78 


81. 




188 

84 


I.I71 

aoli 

41.104 


BumncBiniu. 


Nuaher* 


Pupili- 


”’!i 

li'' 


eaifft 

r i . 


-0 


f- 


Iff 


vaspwi*. . 
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No. and CoHegn andt^Pupih in each Presidency or Province of British India in the year ended 31st Jfarch 1874. (Oontd.) 


imxTVTionf. 


GOTiivxBirr. 


Collefl«>t 


BoV SoboolAj HJsh 


Mixed Soboolf ... 
Oirli'SoboolBt Low 


PUTATSi AIDSO MT GOVBKNMitVT. 


Mixed tehooto (^1 onl Glrla) 
Priveto, nrudded 


Madras 


Number. 


14 

<M1 

27 

1 


M 

8tW 

.237 


Pupils. 


272 

70 

090 


3.H.H2 

1,2<W 


173 


7.KW 
iN.’jsa 
1.37. U37 
10.H73 


47.fW9 


Number. 


171 


I 

22 

2tV 

108 

28 


477 


Pupils. 


8 ft« 

648 

610 

4.1 

127 

8,101 

lI.iTU 

160.218 

7,217 


123 

.1.700 

2,3'<5 

0.002 

2.706 

lo.nno 


Bombat (inotubina 
SlllD.) 


Htdsbabad assiobbd 
Distaicts. 


Number. 


2 

2 

47 

868 


Pupils. 


Ml 

107 

4,774 

13.431 

712 


3.U44 


Mtsobb. 


Number. 


Pupils. 


7 

H 

eso 


7 

60 

4 

28 

6 

1.630 


IS 

“m 


1.A8S 

260 

17,800 


262 


N6L 

664 

s,m 

880 

1,0.M 

271 

18,014 


AilllRB ARD HBA11> 
WABSA. 


Number. 


Pupils. 


221 


18 

8 


008 


• Arermse dsil j AtUmdanoe. 


The following statietica relating to emigration are dorivod from the same sotiroe : — 

No. 88,— iVii»»6dr ql Coolie Emigrants embarked from Calcutta^ Madras^ Bombay y and French Ports tn India to various destinattons during each 

of the under ‘mentioned years. 



SSS33B 

satsJtrsa 


From CAtcurrA. 





From Madras. 


Ti-. --t— : l-= 

From 
Bom HAT. 

From FRBHca Forti. 

Total 
number 
of omi* 
grants. 

YSAII aVOBD. 

To HrlUiih Ooloniei. 

To Fn'nrh ('olouiei. 

To Duleli 
Coloiiici. 

Total. 

To nriiiHh (^ilonicR. 

To French 
Colon lox. 

Total. 

To Bntish 
Colonics. 

To French Colonins. 

Total. 


Mauri. 

ilut. 

Natal. 

Hritinh 

Quiaiia. 

Kriti»h 

Wmi 

1ndi«*ii. 

uhIoii 

French 

Ouiuiia. 

French 

Wc*t 

InUiox. 

Hurinani. 

MaurU 

iiUN. 

NtUl. 

Brilinh 

UuiAiia. 

U(^utii(>n. 

Muuritiut. 

union. 

Fretieh 

Qiiintm. 

FiH'imh 

We-t 

Indies. 


1 

iWiAwrfl ;;; 

nssr (11 

1288 

1802 9. ... 

;;; 

WTO 

12T0 

(.1074 

6.740 

15,116 

478 

013 

1.807 

1.409 

1,987 

8.207 

0,262 

0,587 

401 

3,180 

2.848 

4.r.<M) 

3.(101 

4.941 

0,685 

3,199 

2.126 

6,087 

8,427 

1,450 

2,006 

6,188 

i,aio 

4,023 

3.869 

4,076 

2.899 

6.412 

S,9M 

I,6i7 

1 

1.427 



1.791 

410 

3.628 

13.360 I 
19.U6.1 

10. 17.1 1 
6,1.14 • 

10,201 . 

12.04.1 1 
9.211 , 
8.231 ; 

17.«7l 

24.669 

2.51.1 

8.. H10 
3.071 

"’3.18 

1.288 

1.. 136 
1,114 
1,661 
2,338 

1.678 

1,.H2U 

534 

; • ' 

"231 

1,110 

220 

6.201 * 
4.H56 ' 
S.60.1 

’ .158 ' 
1.288 1 
1,3.16 1 
1,114 1 
1.664 1 
2,669 j 

],.l6t 

1,068 

• 

994 

893 

1,701 

■ '"7M 

277 
802 
748 
’ 489 



m 

671 

416 

•0,028 

I, 071 
2,817 

J, il7 
l.^-Mt 

972 

1,842 

1,702 

7.667 

2,460 

2.817 

•1,417 

1.N81 
1.689 
i 1,312 
2,109 

21,764 

27.689 

21.847 

7,614 

18,876 

14.748 

12,428 

11,084 

20,037 

29.243 


•.Bmifratitm discontinued. 


MORTUARY . STATISTICS IN INDIA. 1873. 

^ ^ 

Thb following statement shows in an abstraot form the deaths in 
<*>wn8 in IndU as contrasted with those in tho oouutry, and the deaths 
amonir malee as compared with those among females, during the year 

1873 r- 

^mparison ^ tlurtality in the different Provinces among liural and Town 
Population^ and also according to BeXy during 1873. 


Hiam Of Cm Aiisoir. 


Inrund 
In toimf 




Katio op Drahts fsu l.ooo. 


* Thess- 
tTlSSi; 



1 

i 

"A 

- 

! 

• 

1 

li 

& 

A 

L* 

1 

jS 

•ifirsi 

tt'20 

19 

irsi 

18'41 

28 0 J 

14-80 

16-7 

16-92 

^IStl 

8f07 

89 

^ 18*21 

83'80 

21‘8 * 

2170 

fr7 

23-39 


sees 

tl 

14^16 

“2087 

t28*8 

16-^ 

17'8 

18-61 

ft?* 


16 

11*87 

17*19 

tlM' , 

14*41 

. 15* 

1 

17-28 


MIgiitflakm oC dsitfas ia ttes 'loWeled srsM* ol Booim), 


It is not pretended that any great value attaches to this statement, 
which is only intoresting os showing in a comparative view the 
relative degrees of mortality as registered in tho several provirioos of India. 
In all provineoB tho statistics are very imperlootly registered. In 
Bengal proper and Berar tho mortality in tho rural tracts is in oxoces of 
that among tho urban population, but in tho other provinces the re verse 
is the 0080 . In tho Punjab the doath-rato in tho towns, os comjiarod 
with tho country, is so nigh os to lead to the suspicion that tho town 
population, on which the ratios are founded, has boon underostimated, 
and the recent town census in tho Punjab has shown this in a groat 
measure to bo tho case. In every ono of tho provinces tho mortality 
among males is liigher than among females, though the extent of this 
diirercnce viines greatly. 

Tho year 1878 was the first yoar 'of tho spooial registration of 
deaths ill certain selected areas in Bengal. The mortality of* 
25 pur 1,000, which tliose apoos exhibit in 1873, is no doubt 
muon nearer the truth than that of 7*75, which is furnished by 
the statistics of the province as a wlude ; but tho marked difference in 
tho details shows tMt oven in those areast ho statistics were fai* from 
accurate, and yet the selected areas are comparatively so small and 
manageable that there appears no reason why perfectly accurato statistics 
should not be fmnishod from them. Some few probably have been 
80 far improved as to give quite ooourato results. But it needs unremit- 
ting attention on tho port of all tho local ofiioors concerned if over the 
Bengal returns are to afford data worthy of soiontiflo analysis, and of 
being oon^ered a trustworthy standard for reference. 
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THE PROPORTION DP RIOE TO PADDT, AND THE 
RELA'^IVE WEIGHTS OP DIPPERENT KINDS OP 
PADDY. ^ 

In the Fcbniary number of fho SMMiral Reporter a atatement 
was publisliod, under tbo heading ‘ Proportion of Rico to y> 
tho result of on oxpnriraont made by Mr. I-nrymoro at llowrah nboui 
two years ago upon lour di H'erent kinds of paddy. Tho experiment, long i 
oarofully mode, was limited. Since thmi Mr. Tiorymore, acting under 
■the general dirootions of tlin (kmimissioner, has roiieatod 
monton a much larger sciilo at Mirtnaporo, and has extended the 
experiment to detennino tho relativo weights winch eiuol bulks ot 
different kinds of paddy and rioo bear to cacli other. Tho chief object 
of the second and fresh part of tho experiment is to ^•crtain tho 
kinds of paddy and rico best, suited for slnpmcnt. fbey are ol 
course those wliioh have the greatest value in tlio least bulk. _ 

Twelve principal kinds of paddy, all of tho amun or winter 
spooies, wore selected. Tho quantity in each case oxjierimonted on was 

one maund of 40 soers wtdght. , i i • 

The result of tho oxj'crimont seems to show that indnisked nee 
yields aooording to its kind from about •(’nS to about '74 of its iie'g > ■ 
in oleanod rice, and tliat n cubie foot of one ot tbo finest viii< s o 
nloangod rico weighs from one to four ebitfiU'k.s more than a euluc too 
of a coarser and inferior kind of eleanscd rice. 

Table thotving the retulU vf expi'thvrnh upon /trelrc iliff> rent hmh f . 
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Tho avorago of the experimonts shows n liiilo more than 28 J seers 
of rice in every maund of paddy, or a proportion just exnnoding soven- 
tonths. Tho average of tho former experiments, in wliieh boro and 
aous rice wore included os well os amun, showed that the proportion 
was ilve-eighths. Tho results of tlio former experiment as regards 
amun only gave a proportion af exactly seven-tenths. 


DEATH-RATE IN THE BENGAL J.AILS, 1875. 

Thr Bengal jails in 1876 show an average mortality of 49*9 ger 
thousand of tho prison population, against 56’9 per tliousand in IS# 4. 

• The average death-rate for tho five years immediately preceding 1876 was 
49*4 per thousand. 

Twenty jails in 1876 show a doath-rate above tho avorago mortality, 
while 29 are below the average. , . i j 

Of the jails above tho average Jiilpigoroo, as in 1874, again heads 
tho list, with the lamentable death-rnto of 24(10 per thousand, against 
270*2 of tho previous year. Out of a total of 67 deaths, cholera oarriod 
off 11 of tho prisoners, dysentery 10, diarrhoea 11, fovor 1, pulmonary 
disease 1, and other diseases 6. No satisfactory solution has yet been 
obtained of tho extraordinary nnhoalthiness of this jail. The site, 
which was supposed to bo unhealthy, has recently been examined by a 
Special Commission and reported to be unobjectionable; the •drinking 
water is brought daily fresh and pure from the Teeeta river ; there has 
been no ovenorowding in the jail ; the jail, a bamboo structure, is dry 


and well ventilated ; the diet of the 

varied thamin most jaUe ; the labour is unusually ligW 5 T»d«»e utm^ 
care has boeu bestowed on the oonservauoy „3"^ 

of every precaution, cholera and dysentery 
about equal proportions about 20 per oont. 

to 1870 tho unnoalthinoss of this jail WM attahuted t o t he nte 
mKl tothense of oexthen beds. In 1870 the 
present site, and bamboo ‘maohans’ 

The year 1873 promised well, for the mo^ty fell 
thousand in 1873 to 5.5 5i but tho statastios of 1874 and 1875 show 
that the improvement was transient, and that there are deeper oauses rt 
work than earthen bods or bad sites. What those causes are yet remain 

^Vho female prison of Riwsa stands second in the list of mo^ity; 

thereturns show a death-rate of 138 9 per ^ 

avorago of tho five preceding years. This great mortality is idtobuted by 
tho Siiperintondont, Dr. Lynch, Partly to overorowdinewboh^^ 
towards the end of 1874, and tho effects of which show^ themsolvM 
in tho beginning of 1875, apd partly, to ‘I*® 

season towords tho end of the rams in 1876. The Si , . mv 
Rusaa jail stands, and tbo whole surrounding oountey, « malanoiw. The 
buil.liiig is badly vontilatod and ill-siiited t®. .^^® j* 

iail, and I ho water-supply is unwholesome. With these wndirions it is 
not surprising that a high rate of mortality prevails. Dysentery was 
tho i.rovailing disease, and carried off 28 pemonS; 

Tlio third jail showing an exceptionally high rate of mortality is 
Bauffporo, which shows a dcath-rato of 126*9 per thousau , w ic , 
oxccssivo as it is, is an improvement on the preootog T®"’} 
dcalli-rato was 17f. 8 per thousand, lloro again the 
arc dysontery, diarrhonn, dropsy, and spleen— the sequelm^no doub^ of 
malarious fovor. Out of a total of 60 deaths. 13 are enter^ 
head of dysontery, 13 of dropsy, 9 of spl^n, 6 ®* 

4 of phthisis, 1 of oholora, and the remainder under the of other 
(Hsoases. Tho district is notoriously unhealthy, and the 0ml Surgeon 
reports that almost every prisoner is more or less diseased when ne 

entor^tho^^^^^^ which stands fourth on tho list, ^th * mortality 
of 123 2 per tliousand, is a sort of dopdt for all the old 
prisoners- of the Alipore and Presidency jails, and always *{|®^ “ 
consoquenco a high death-rate. During the piwt year an unnsusRy 
number ol old and fooblo prisoners wore transferred to it, and the death 

rati) has boon proportionally high. , . v .. i hul 

Tho fifth jail on the list is Baokergunge, which has also wways hW 
a high rate of mortolity. Here again dysentery and diarrh^ ^h 
prevailing diseases, and beyond the general insalubntywof the 
thoro is apparently no canso to which the proyalonw of 
con be traced. Most of tho eases ooourrod m November and DeoernWr, 
which wore, tho Civil Surgeon reports, 

thronghout tho entire district. Four of the deaths ooeimed among 
undor-trial prisoners, two of whom entered rto jaR in a dyingstote. 

The only other jails with heavy mortality whioh call fo^,»Ml« 
ore tho district and central jails of Midnapote. Wh^oaUsMthami^ 
ill those two jails is a problem still unsolved. The distnot, hjmng ^ 
laterito soil, is believed to be an unimually healthy one. lie d^w 

and central jails nro largo, airy, woll-rais^ and well-venWa^ h^ 

ings, thoroughly drained and built on good mtes ; the waw-eupp y 
giKxl, there has been no overcrowding. In ‘I*® i- 

prisoners have been employed almost oxolusively on * 

thodi^t^:et jail entirely on in-door labour; je* «»o® 3®?* 
tho snmo high avorago. Two years sinooit was pointy out that mwonen 
transferred from the damp eastern districts quickly oon^twj^b, 
diseases and BulfeTOd generally in health in the 
Midimporo. All transfers from these districts were accordingly 
but the sickness end mortality have in no way altered or dimii^w. 
It appears from tlie medieol officer’s report that a lum num w ^ 
prisoners entered jail in a weak and emaciated oondifaoB. WyM^J' 
of* severe typo and pulmonniy diseasee earned off the laigeet ^ 
Tho ordinary treatment of dysentery with ipeoaraanba wa»i »« ^ 
Surgeon writes, of no nso. In the central ]M1 
of dysentery and 131 of diarrhoea occurred. Out of a wy 
strength of 045 prisoners, 400 oases of fever ooounr^, Wt«0‘y ‘r 
terminated fatally. There were 10 ews of phthisu, 67 
60 of pnenmoiiii\, 6 of pleurisy, 11 of hcomoptysiSc 21 v Miay 

to phthisis and pheumonia ; 23 oowe are reoor^ of gwwtf ^ .X 
of which six were attended with fatal twulti. fa 
with a daily average population of pritoneit. ^ 

of fever, three of whioh terminated fetatly, M ;5^''Si*^nieTUt 

29 deaths; but 18 of these oasei ^ SS jffi 

prisoners from the oentml jaRj, ns n**^ 

With regard to the vikum ^ 
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jail, the Civil Bwt$m Ibm pat forward a theory to the effect that severe 
outdoor labour amng on enfeebled constitutions probably otigeiulored 
disease ; Wt as a matwr of fact the out-door labourers have liad miioh 
less severe work during the past yesj than in former yeara, and the 
task allotted, where it has been possible at all to give task labour, has 
been far below what is exacted from free labourers, and not nearly what 
prisoners in the Dehree camp, Bhagulpore, and lluzaroohagh, havo 
bwn doing for the lost five years without any ill effect. No explana- 
tion is given of the heavy sickness and mortality occurring in the 
district jail, whew the labour has toon ontirjly intramural. 

The other jails in the list having a doatli-rato above the general 
average present no features of special interest :*the fluctuations in the 
mortality are only what might ordinarily bo expected. 

Viewed geographically, we find, as compared with 1874, that the 
divisions of north and south' Behar, Sonthalistan, iiorthorn Bengal, 
Daijeeling, the east and west Gangotio divisions, and the Bengal s<.*a- 
board, each show in the aggregate a marked decrease in mortality ; 
while Chdtrf Nagpore, Orissa ^including Miduapore), the inctrojiolitau 
jjuls, the European penitentiaries ITfizareobagh and the Presidency, 
and the prison oamp at Dohroo, show a slight increase. 

It 18 worthy of notice that the Behar jails have been mnoh loss 
unhealthy than for many years past. The north Debar group shows 
a decrease, as compared with 1874, of 31)*7 per thousand, and tlio south 
Behar group a decrease of 13‘5 per tliousaud. 

The low rate of mortality which lias characterised the Orissa jails, 
Outtaok, Balasore, and Pooree, during the last five years, is very 
remarkable.# The climate, geuerally speaking, of these districts is not 
* remarkable for salubrity. Pever, small-pox, and (iholcra, are endemic 
in all those districts. The jails are oadly constructed, and in a 
hygienic point of view have many defects, and they are frequently 
overcrowded; yet the jails remain extraordinarily healthy. Tn the 
case of Pooree this is especially remarkable, for the jail .is situated in 
the midst of a^stiferous town, and within a few feet of the largo cholera 
hospital, which is annually filled with hundreds of dying pilgrims, 
across which the sea breeze blows straight into tli^ jail ; yet not a single 
death occurred in the Pooree mil in 1874, while in ISTo the mortality 
was only 7*6 per thousand. Tno jails of Chota Nagpore and Sonthal- 
istan are also generally healthy, but the climate of these districts is 
far more salubrious than any of the Orissa districts. 

Comparing the mortality of the geograjdiical groups with the 
average death-rate for the preceding fivoyew's, we find that the divisions 
of north Behar, Sonthalistan, west Gangeti(i and the Juirop(*aii prisons 
of Hozareebagh and Presidency, show a marked deoreaso iii mor- 
tality; south Behar and the Bengal sea-board a slight decrease; 
Behiee oamp and Chota Nagpore a slight increase: while north 
Bengal, Darjeeling, and the east Gangotm divisions, show scarcely 
any variation ; and only two divisions, viz. Orissa (including Mnliiuporc) 
and the metro^litan jails show a decided iuoreaso. In tho two last 
divisions the inorease in mortality has been confined to Midua[)ore, 
Barasel^ and Bussa jails. 

The total number of deaths in all the Bengal jails was 1,013. Of 
this total oholm^ oooosioned 91 deaths, dysentery 350, diorrhooa 113, 
fever 84, pulmonary disease 82, and other diseases 203. 

The jails showing tho highest death-rates from cholera ore Jiilpi- 
goree {73‘3), Monghyr (36’fi), Bogra (18*2), Backergungo (17 0), 
uya (17*0), Burdwan (18*5) per thousand. 

Dysentery carried off the' largest proportion in Bussa (108* 1), 
Julpigoree (6n‘6), Midnapore district jail (G5'8), Gya (59*7), Backcr- 
gfeo (52*8), Dehree oamp (43*4), Shahabad (^*2), Midnapuro central 
]ail (40*2) ; Sarun, Darieeling, Mymonsiugh, KungiDore, fciiugbhoom, 
^lipore, give between 20 and 30 per thousand ; and Bogra, Manblioom, 
Tieetapbro, Chumparun, Hooghly, Mongbyr, Barasot, and lilozufferporo, 
over lib per thousand. 

Julpigoree (73*3), Backergungo (32*2), Baraset (27*4), Chumparun 
(26*0), Gya (22*7), give the highest proportion under diarrhoea. Tho 
jailB of Baraset (27*4), Singhhoom (21*7), Maldah (14*9), Pubna (13*8), 
Mymensingh (13*0), show the highest death-rate from lever. 

Midnapore oentnd j^(13*7) heads the list in pulmonary complaints, 
wid is foU<awed by Burawan (10*8j and Dacca (10*0) per thousand. 

In deaths from other diseases, Bungpore stands first, with GG l 
per thousand ; then Baraset (64*8), Punioah (25*1), Midnapore central 
jril (23*2),Mjrmoa£ngh (21*8), Jidpigoree (20). 

In every ^ase of disease exoepi fever J ulpigoree takes a singularly 

place, it- under cholera aud diarrhoea, sooond under 

dysentery, , pulmonary disease^ sixth under pother 
diseases.; impear to point to some widespread climatic 

^tber tbaatoi pnibly looid Influence. Bussa, on the other hand, whore 
the oausesnf diseeM m elMtlooidi showsabigh mortality under heads ' 

dysonlei^J Xtp death-rate from fever, with an 

average Julpigoree, is only 3*8 ; while 


under the * other olasses’ of disease tliore are no deaths at all. Oya 
shows a bigli death-rate only under cholera, dysenterj", and diarrhoea ; 
while tho Mitlnaporo jails taken together arc bad all round. 

Svoral years ago it was recorded by tlio able and accomplished 
Dr. Mouut, who was then Inspoctor-Goncral of Jails, as liis opinion 
that it Would ]»robably be impossible to reduce the mortality of the 
Bengal jails below 5 per cent.; out tho exporicnco of tho last five years 
seems to show that such a consummation is not only possible, but 
probable. If the Behar jails arc excluded, in which tho causes of heavy 
mortality are patent, and in which there is reason to hope tho death- 
rate will fall greatly as soon os the new jails recently sanetioned havo* 
been built, the mortality would already be be’ow 5 per cent.; and if 
to tlietto be added siuOi jails as .lulpigoroo and lliiugpore, which will also 
no doubt iiiqu’ove in lime as the hygionio conditions of those districts 
boeonie bettor understood, there seems to be no reason why as low a 
rate of mortality should not bo reached as is attaiiied in the sister 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay. Leaving out tho jails of Jiilpi- 
goroe, Uiissa, liiingpore, Barasot, Backergiinjc, Gya, and Midnapore, 
in which tho dcatli-rate has been abnormally high, the romaiuing jails 
show during tho pawl yr^ir an average doath-ijjito of 38‘5 per thousand, 
w'liich is below th(‘ Punjab and North-Westovu jails* death-rate. 

. Compared with tho mortality between 1857 to 1871, it will be seen 
that a vast iinprov<unont has boon elfeeted of late years. 

It is not, proposed on tho present occasion to (uiter into a minute 
analysis of details, or to state tho inferences which might be drawn 
from the recorded statifiti(?8. In a future issue it is contmnplated 
to iuHtitute a comparison between the jail mortality returns of ditfereut 
provinc'cs and the death-rato of tho outside population and that of 
the native army. 8paee will not admit of a discussiuii on tliese ])(>int8 
at pn‘sent ; hut broadly speaking, it may now be utliriufMl of jail 
sanitation in Bengal iluring tho past five yeai’s that if much pri)gres8 lias 
not been made tluu’o has certainly boon no retrogression. Tho jail 
population <luritig those few years has increased enormously. The jails 
have froquoully boon dangcu’ously overcrowded ; epidemics of fever have 
decimated largo t rads of country; famine has swept ovct the land, 
carrying in its train disease aud death ; aud our jails have been filled with 
a malaria-stricken, emaciated, broken-down prison pt)pubition : and in 
spite of all these unfavourable Influences tho jail mortality has not 
iuerea^ed, but has shown a steady proporfionato decrease. 

L-^Stdlenunii s/toivhig the de<itft rates per thousand in (he different 
* jails of Bengal, 
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ITr—8ta(cmeni showing statistics of mortality in jails qf Bengal^ grouped geographically^ during 1876^ compared with the deaUhrat^ ^ l674| average 

of last five years 1870 to 1874 , and 15 years from 1867 to 1871 . 
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Apbu- . 187®t3 


TSto ©taitistioal Reporter* 


'^PL'kOltfALITT. JANUARY 1876. 

* — ' ' 

The wy&tii of January was not a specially unhtolthy month 
in the Beng^r jails. In November the death-rate had been 78 per 
thousand, in Deoembev it was 80; in January the^ death-rato has 
improved to only 61 per thousand. With the exception of. throe or 
four jails indeed the mortality has been inconsiderable. In all the 
jails of tha western districts of Bengal there t were opiy three deaths 
recorded ; in CMttagong there was" only one death ; m Orissa there i 


yfet% three, and in Chota Nogporo four deaths. The Behar ^d 
Bhagulpore jails were healthy. But in the Bajshahye division, wmoh 
comprises the districts of Northern Bengal, there was a mat mortality. 
Ten prisoners died in tho Puhna, and twelve in the Kungpore iail. 
There was an epidemic of cholera in Pubna, the only jail in B^gal in 
which the disease appeared during tho month. Julpigoreo jail shows 
a high rate of mortality, as usual, and the same may he said of the Bussa 
female prmon. In m of tho jails fever was singularly innocuous, 
a death-rate of only 6 per thousand being attributed during the month 
to fever. The great majority of the deaths of tho month ore attributable 
to bowel complaints and to other causes not specified. 


SiaictMnt %homng the Daily Average Number of Prkonersy Number of Deaths^ ami Deafhn from Fevers Bowel. Comphintiy Cholera^ and all other 
DkeaseSy in (he Jails of the Loiter ProtinceSy Bengaly during the month of January 1876. 
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[Ajwt 1876. 


VITAL STATISTIOS- 

t ^ 

Statement thomng in detail the Birth and Death Staiistiet of th, 

URBAN 


Ditibions. 


BuftfiWAir 


■••1 


{ 


rRFaipmrcT 


llAAIinAttTlI 
AND COOCU 
filUAB. 


Pa CCA 


iJisliiinN. 


-S 


('BITTAOOBa... ; 


Hurdwan • 

Baiikura 

Itirldnini 
JMiduiipur 

II ugh I i 

llowriili ... 

24*P<'rguiitiHhii . 
Nuddi'ii ... 

Ji'Khdrr 

Mui>ilii(l)d)nd . 

Diliiigcpur* 
Muldah A. 
|{»)Mhiihyo 
Ituugpur 
Uogra ... 
I'abna ... 

Dill jmdiiig 
JulpaiguTi* 

Dni’ca 

Faridpore 
liackergaiij ... 


M3'inonBiiig 


Tlppcrah 
Chittagong ... | 
Noakiiiili 


Patna 


lillAQULFOBC. . 


PlllllU 


Oya 


Skahahiid 


Mozuflt'rpur 


NamI‘1 cf I'lF Ckuan Circlkn. 


Ilnnlwiiii 
Ihinkiira Town 


linpality 


I 

-I' 

Durhhunga ... | 


Sarnn 


•••{ 


Okima 


I'noTA Nao« 

DORK 


1 


Chumparun 

Moughyr 
ithagulpure 

Purncah 

Sonllml Per- 
gunnahaf ... 

Cuttack 

Puri 
Balaaora 

llazaribagU 
Lohardugga 
Singbhum 
Mttubhnm 


...{ 


i{i*>lu'npur „ 

JiU]iiir Union 

Sun Town ... 

.Muliuipnr MnuiiMpulity 

Jliighh and Municipality 

Strainpur Mnnioipahly 

Ootoipiua II 

liowruU II 

North Siiharhiin Town (Arcadnh) ... . 

Kiihnaguv Mnnicipiility 

.loHXOl'O 1. •* . V • 

(loinlmaair, part of Ik-rhainpur Municipality 

Dinngopur Municipality 
Miigli'ih Jlazar Town .. 

Maldah Town ... 

Nattoii* II 
Itnugpur II ... 

Itogru „ ... 

Pnhnii II ••• 

Dat jelling ,1 
dulpaignri ,, ... 

Ducch Municipality . 

Narniiiganj Municipality and Muddeiiganj 
Union. 

lUanii-kgani Union 

Frti'idpoio Town 

PurnMiul „ 

I>o\vlutkliuu Union ••• 

NuiMirabnd Town 

.Tnunilpur h 

Micrepur „ 

Kishoroguuj ,1 

Hazitpur II 

Mouktagacha T^iion 

Uomilhih Municipality ... 

Chittagong „ ... * 

Uox’a lliizar Town 

Nouklialli „ (Sudharam) 

Untnii Muniripulity ... ... ... ••• 

Itarh Town 

llohar „ ... 

(•yji Municipality 

.lelmiiabad Uniou ... 

Auruiiguhad „ ... 

Nowadah ,i * 

IJnxarTown 

Arruli Municipality 

MnznflTiTpur „ 

Hiijipnr Town 

! Soi»tainuthco Union ... 

liiilgunj Town 

Iturbhuiiga Municipality 

ItoNKirii Town 

Cliuprah Municipality 

iS'wnu Town 

Revilgungo „ 

Itcttiah • „ • 

Motibari „ 

Part of Mongliyr Town 
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piiriioiih Muniuiuality 

Uaiiiaanj Ui^ionf 

Part of JDoonikli aub-diviilon 

Ditto Uf^jiuobal ft 

Cu'tack* Town ... , 
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Jujpwr „ 
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Purulia Town • at ««« ••• •• 
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4,0:{0 
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•2,108 
.*1,8 17 
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6.700 
6,«'21 

P, (»73 
8,Uo 
6,820 

7.310 
4.*2i'.o 
0.082 

I, 037 
1,061 

7.090 

12,200 

2,203 

6.777 

78,«'28 

6,.TJ9 

6,001 

33,071 

2.207 

1,637 

2.311 

6.700 
10,304 

21,720 

10,737 

0,813 

6.013 
•28.C03 

4.014 
22,862 

6,560 

0,741 

II, 220 
4,705 

12,070 

16,33.1 

0,077 


^ S 

•3 

S 


26,869 

6,201 

6,102 

12.077 

9,029 
0,812 
4,297 
, 0.960 

. 8,684 

8,020 


10.0. 31 

H, 0»d 
9,178 

I. 4.U 

4,38 1 

16. . 381 
17.017 

12.002 

•2,160 

43,086 

I ‘2,015 
13,870 
3,613 
2,3t>3 


7,38.477 


0,390 

2.772 
4,73.6 
4.000 
•2,6‘2« 
7,879 

1.019 
‘2,4 tt 

31.817 

3, bl0 

6,7‘.Vi 

4,170 

4,19.) 

2,211 

2,413 

7,002 

3,706 

0,966 

2,131 

I, 371 

4.019 
8,398 
2,303 

4, ‘J.m« 
80,k7‘J 

6,721 

4.068 

3.3.772 
2,17') 
1,018 
2,393 
6.'-42 

20 , 0*22 

10,404 

II. 6HU 
9,376 
0,426 

2.3.817 
4,827 

23,436 

6,613 

6,074 

8,488 
3,471 
13,0t»4 
14,8 l.v 
0,.3dU 


86,'>t>0 

6,481 

6.601 

10,016 

9.284 

4,738 

4,681 

6,880 

8,889 

8,670 


32,3*21 
10.794 
18.t'47 
2,H08 
0.1 01 
' 81,491 
34,701 
24,440 
4.389 
97,7b I 

*27,203 

20,76u 

8,16*2 

4,903 


^77,681 


12, m 
6220*2 
0.H74 
14,845 
6,872 
16,73t» 
3,167 
0,*28l 

09,212 

10,911 

II, 642 
9.197 

IH, ‘208 
6.351 
8,263 

14,312 

8,W16 

13, U37 
4,008 
3,32‘J 

12,048 

20,004 

4,060 

10,003 

158,9t»0 

II, 1 '60 

IJ. 0.19 
00,H13 

4.137 
3,476 
4,704 
13,648 
30, .380 

38,2*23 
*22,;i00 
10.1H8 
12,338 
47.460 
0,441 
40, *287 
n,t)99 
13,415 

10.708 

N,20tJ 

20,274 

30,148 

10.057 


60,878 
10,082 
10,763 
88.006 
18,803 
11,060 
8, •‘18 
12,080 
4,823 
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•2’25 
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0*27 
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0*.S0 

1*6 

72 

8-5 

0 

1 
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4 68 

9 

•75 

3 
0 
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D0I5 
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6 

10 

0 

16 
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I'oO 

8 

1 

7 

4 
4 

0-22 

1-00 

1*06 
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4*63 
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2*87 
6*5 
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8* 18 
8*00 
1 
8 


5 

t; 




8481<» 


43 

42 


Not regtd. 

22 . 
38 
06 

64 

1.1 

148 

65 
69 

6 

3 

Not regtd. 
27 
8 

23 

Not regtd, 
0 

43 

.12 

9 

102 
17 

27 
16 

24 
16 
10 
30 
14 
36 

6 

4 

26 

44 

20 
23 

88t> 
38 

•27 
101 
0 
0 
3 
42 

Not regtd. 

72 
1*2 
84 
189 
121 
7 

•211 
16 
81’ 

80 
16 

Not regtd 
131 
16 


133 

40 

85 


S'- 

8 

19 


JS 

i 

d 

1 

76 

27 

10 

6 

2i 

20 

93 

74 

14 

311 

122 

65 

.30 

17 


20 

VO 

43 

40 

.HO 

84 

21 

160 

16 

24 

•28 

VI 

16 

17 

21 

2J 

70 


43 

40 

0 

2*2 

243 

29 

23 

187 

8 

0 

4 

23 

U 

63 

82 

28 

81 

76 

10 

76 

3 

23 

40 

7 

39 

46 

45 


A 


•“•a 

|S 

•sS. 

'll 


15*00 

13*32 


;0‘28 
li-l'i 
2*2 32 
26*10 
36 52 
18-12 

24-12 

PO‘48 

7*32 

7*38 

25 08 
18-*24 
27-24 


1224 

32-70 

45-00 

47-10 

2808 

18-00 

2700 

20- 76 

21 - 00 
86-88 
J4’62 
26-08 
20-88 
80*79 
14-64 
14*40 

28-16 
25*60 
00-06 
27*30 
•2P1V 
41-16 
82*16 
2 -80 
1020 
20-04 
6-04 
37-20 


2256 
0*30 
62-16 
186*12 
81*82 
8*b8 
64-00 
16-20 
97 72 

15 73 
21*73 

’63*08 

11-16 


dvaa 

44-88 
89 00 
. 80*04 
27*48 
81*44 
40*80 
81*06 

iS! 




27*84 

10-20 

D2-0O 

26*60 

31*92 

0-84 

32-04 

36-24 

88*28 

38-10 

53*04 I 
20-04 I 
62*92 
41-62 I 


2i*24 
60()O 
63-28 
30 00 
01 “iO 
04-<'8 
79 60 

26-92 

10-44 

24-84 

30-48 

1896 

86-88 

24-00 

20-U4 

32-88 

61-66 

14*04 

82*40 

60 84 
2070 
16*80 
20-10 
;8*24 
81-44 
97*30 
83-48 
31*00 
80*90 

10 30 
20*28 
4-20 

10*56 

4104 

‘V0*B4 

7872 

18- 96 
12-60 

19- 08 
8-84 

20*62 

27*90 

10*«8 

17-88 

18*24 

88*00 


97*00 
94-90 
14*69 
88 40 
19-99 
81-60 
96*20 
26*08 
1008 
60*40 

85*10 

18*96 

67*80 

10*60 


16*80 

90:04 

40*92 

8706 

84*08 

96*09 

16*19 

29-84 
97 48 

47*70 
90*04 
17*10 
16*00 
9616 
16*64 
18*44 
97*94 
2001 
Not ragtd. 
last year. 
82 4i> 
80*94 
18’00 
8670 
No data 
9P0U 
18*08 
8U'04 
18*84 
94-19 
9*62 
10-80 
Not rugtd. 
last year. 
0-4r* 
6*9^ 
8*0U 

144 
760 
1944 
16-19 
Not tegtd. 
last y*4ir. 
9*79 
1*44 
12*94 
lu6i 
93-86 


87*68 

8994 

4198 

20‘8-i 

0084 

ir 4 

»*$ 




97*«l 

10^00. 

90*70 

STifO 

99^49 

lU^ 


a 


160 

800- 


171 

iS-f* 


• Death returaa not received. 


t BUth 8Bd dot^ 
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Selected Cirthe in Bengal during the month of Januai'y 1875. 
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Beketed Oiretn in Btngal during the mouth qf Janmrg 1876. 
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12 

16 
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46*08 
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Bj 

■QQ 

27 06 
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14 
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1 
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2 
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17'70 


i-io 

2*52 

4 

6 

0*86 

18*82 



mwiM 

13-32 
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lu 

... 


... 

... 





12- 18 
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26 

18 

68*04- 

42*40 

w 

14 

»7-80 

33-00 

... 
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31) 
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36' 40 
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••• 


000 
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•• 
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6 

17 

80*04 

80*62 

n 

6 
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1 

• 

6 
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9 

’i*20 

2*2H 

11-88 

4 08 

... 

21-48 

27 

84 

60*18 

.66*02 


10 

26*66 

23-28 

"i 

2 

6 



... 

... 

... 

11 

2-40 

1 7-32 

... 

... 

13' 32 
11-28 

4 

82 

18*60 

0*72 

mri 


22-44 

32-04 

... 

... 

7 

... 

... 


... 

. ••• 

5 

... 


16‘84 

1 ... 

•1 

49 

48 

11 

220*8*2 

0 

4 

27-8-4 

19-44 

... 

V* 

6 

... 


... 


... 

R 

'”•06 

... 

11 88 

i 7-32 

‘•‘bo 

1 1*88 

16 

10 

8i:«8 

41*88 

16 

8 

81-68 

18-68 

1 


3 

7 

... 

-- 

i 

... 

11 

... 

3*12 

11-53 


84 

U 

61*68 

88*69 

80*64 

8086 

8 

8 

4 

4 

94*60 

16*86 

18*44 

11*04 

... 

*** J 

11 

8 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1 

S 


... 

17-04 

1IJ-6C 

1 37-J 
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2-04 
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■n 
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0 
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8 
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1 *84 
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■ 

mm 

40*88, 

■ 

i 
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16-80 

9 
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63 
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17 
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11*8$ 
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Names of tub Rubal Cibcles. 


e 

• 

Thiin.i Gaiigooriah. 

IS.villii^ti^ iti Tliiiiia ChliAtnu. 

Sun, incliuling C'ynthoa. 

I*<‘rtjrtiiiiiiili Mnp[iri'. 

niiitsWftia Tuvvn, tiud 109 villages in llausbe 
T lot nil 

20 villages in Thaiia Doomjeor, 


MU villnfTCT in Dnin'Dum Thniia, out 
Muiiioiiial liniitH. 

Tbaiiii riiooHiiangub. 

Xowpara (18 villages.) 

Afit/.ar>iir. 

t'liiliny. 


M villftgns in Kotwali and 30 in Kajarampo 
Navvaligatij. 

Nowliatta Outpost. 

r* viltagi^tt in Kowaiganj Tbana. 

I'art of I'liann Khotlul. 

Faiiilpur and oilier viDaginy in Ohhatmohu 
Mou/ah Nijumt.tra, Ac., iii Terai. 
Julpaiguri. 


Aloonsheognngo Sub-division, with sei 

vdlugea ariMitiil. 

Syilepnr Uni- 'll. 

LakhotiaUnvlp. 

.Maupnra Inland. 

(liibHara Chur. ♦ 

Tnit of Tbiiua TiUgbail. 

Kllanga. 

Ivinlarpiir. 

Ih‘ahinuq|)criah Town. 


A nwara Outpost, 
(.'liukU lluiK'bauagoro. 


Phnlwarl, in vSndder Sub-diviiion. 
iMugbra, in llehur „ 

Futwa Union, ill Hurb „ 

Uyn Outpost, 

Jeliiiuubad „ 

Auruniiabad „ 

N«-wa(liih „ 

.lugdiHpnr ostato, in Thana Relowti« 
Pai t of iSlieuhur Tbaua. 

Tajpoio. 

Nriginbusti. 

Manjlii. 

li.irr.igaoQ. 

Kesauriiib village. 


Part ot Jainooeo Sifli.rli vision. 

„ lliTOO-^erai „ 

,, Duiik.i. 

„ Kin-niogaiij Area. 

„ An.iieil) ,, 

„ Hiirlimi, in Sub-divitiinii of lUjmol 
„ I'likour dub-divisiQU. 


I Solipur. 

Patamoimdal. 

.loharsiTig, in Khurdab. 

iiopi; ('irelo 

Haugoriu, S.-W. of Ltalasore. 


TO villages in Kodermu Police Station. 

Kcbak T.-wo. 

Paluiii Outpost. 

Cherai Pir. 

Tarnf Ghatsala of Dhalbhum estate. 
Porguiinab Khaepol. 


Total. 
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In January 1876 the following ohanges were effected in the 
number and areas of the circles specially smected for the collection of 
vital statistics in 13cugal : — , . ^ . 

In Patna tho statistics arc now oollooted from the entire munici- 
pality instead of, as hitherto, from seven of its police sections. 

Tlie Arrah municipality has been added to the list of urban 

circles. , ,* i j 

The Mooktagacha union, in Mymenaingh, has been selected as an 
additional urban oirclo. 

The town of Hevelgunge, in Sarun, has also been selected as an 
addi^nal urban circle. 

The towns of Soctamurhee and Lalgungo, in Mozufferporo, which 
were hitherto treated as rural circles, have do 


The towns of Soctamurhee and Lalgungo, in Mozufferporo, which 
were hitherto treated as rural circles, have oeen very properly trans- 
ferred to tho list of urban circles. , , o-r 

Under those changes the soleotod circles now number 137 (7o 
urban and 62 rural , and the po})uUitioii and area in scpiaro miles under 
> registration have increased to 2,833,9o3 and 3,334 21 respootivoly. 

Tho statements of this month, however, do not include the birth 
and death statistics of the iSonthal Pcrgtinnahs and the urban area of 
Ranoegunge in Purneah, ind tho death statistics of Julpigoree and 
lliuagepore, owing to tlnf returns from these districts not having been 
reoeivea up to tho 2‘Jth of .this month, when those statements were 
closed. , 

Tho now forms came into use on tho 1st January, and the mere 
alteration of system would givo rise to references and corrections ; but 
there can bo no reason for tho delay of two mouths in tho submission 
of tho monthly returns. 

Population and area nndor rogintration. — For this month, therefore, 
tho population undt*r tlie heads of sex, religion, and circles, and .the 
area under registration, stand as follows : — 



Urban. 

Rural. 

Combined. 


7:^,1477 

'673.090 

1.406,676 

Feiiialoa 

677.521 

609.1 HU 

l..‘t>W(.05l 

Total 

L410,9tfS 

1. 342.-229 

8.763.2*27 

Chri<itiani 

12.310 

6*i9 

12.045 

Hindu* 

0Mt.60» 

976.2U4 

1,900,803 

Mahomo^lanA 

404.6.'itf 

Hud.6S2 

708,135 

BudhiHtM 

Oih«r claiMui 

3.o:u 

6,593 

314 

61,600 

4.245 

67,003 

Area tn square miloN 

84310 

2,804*27 

3,147*.17 

Populatiuti per squaru inilo... 

4,112 

m 

874 


Orou moWu/iYy.— Eliminating 231 still-births, there were registered 
during this mouth 0,91 4;, deatlis, against 4,646 in the oorrosponding 
month of tho preceding year. The deaths returned from the urban 
circles numbered 3,264, and that from tlie rural circles 2,600, against 
2,014 and 2,132 respectively iu January 1875. Tho number of male 
deaths wore 3,255, and female deaths 2,r)5l). 

Tho di8pro[)orti()ii between the numbers of male and female deaths 
registered still ooutinuos, and point.s to tlie necessity for local inquiry 
and check in tho following urban and rural circles 

Male Deaths to eveuy 100 Female Deaths Registered. 


Urban Circlet, 


liurcU Circlet. 


Purulia Rogoosorai 800 

Aurungabod ... ... ... 3 .'’k 3 Kmlurpur ... ... ,,, 400 

Seetamurlwe 30 o Niiamtara, Ac 263 

tbhattra 3(X) Lakhotia 250 

Raiikoora ... ... 280 (Jalis.'ira ... ... ... 233 

UuraUizar 240 Jugdi.<§pore 217 

Ralasore 2>3 T.yporo 210 

.laipore 200 Kodorraa 200 

Rogra ... ... 2o0 Mozufferporo ... ... ... 07 

iJarjeeling ... 200 Doomjonv ... ... ,,, 64 

Mauickgimgo 20e ITionii Fir ... 63 

Durbhunga 200 Juiuooee 60 

llazareebagh 200 Futwa 60 

Ti^porA 68 Clibatna ... ... 15 

Sowan 60 ^ ^ 

Pooroe 45 

RnsHora 43 

Motiharoo lb 

In the following six oircles deaths were registered at this tates 
per 1,000 noted:— 


Urban Ciuxlu. 


Rural . Cirdu, 


Midnapore... 

... ••• 

... 9*84 

Singbhuom 

••• 

... 4*02 

Arrah 


... 4*20 

Sovran 


... 3'24 


With the exception of Arrab» regarding which thece appeaiis to he 
an error in the statement of population^ registratbn doei receive the 
attention it ought to do in these circles. 

Comparmn with previous year.'^ The proportion of deaths per 1,000 
of population in this and the oorresponding month of the preo^g 
year was as follows ; — 


In January 1870.4 

For the month. Per annum. 


In Januairy 1875. 

For the month. Parsaiium. 


Urban 

2*31 

27*72 

Urban 

1*78 

Sl-36 

Rural 

,1*97 

t 23*04 

Rural 

1*58 

18-86 

Combined ... 

2*14 

25*68 

Combined ... 

1-08 

S0-I8 


The death-rates are considerably higher than in the corresponding 
mouth of the preoodiug year ; and as it is apparent that they were not 
disturbed by the prevalence of epidemic or severe forms of disease, the 
increase may be considered as an indication of imprqved registration. 
Mortality from death-causes compared, — The following taole exhibits 
tho ratio of deaths from each of the diseases indicated to the totaf 
po})ulation, and the proportion per oent. of deaths from each cause to 
the total mortality trom all causes, in the two months under com- 
parison : — 


a.iio Of >.<»« Of Po- ® mJ* 

rUhATlOM. tAUXy VAOM ALZ. OAUIBS. 


In January 187S. In January 1875. In Jinuiry 1671. Id Jtnuaiy 1576. 


Hilt 

p (9 o S m 


III 


Fromrbnlom l‘4i l’.*M V44 ‘60 ‘66 *78 5‘80 StO S’SSt FM O-tt 4W 

.. uniaU-pox ‘24 *07 ‘W ‘16 ‘06 ‘00 *»8 *85 *65 79 ‘82 *68 

frvera 16‘()0 17*40 16*20 11*40 14‘15 1979 54*44 78*99 58'17 ISTCl 74*90 68‘5S 

,, bowel oomplainte 4‘.H2 1*20 2*76 8*24 1*20 2*28 16‘0S 6*10 10V6 (.15*59 6*66 11*46 


y *24 *24 ‘24 ‘24 *12 ‘94 *95 1‘85 l‘U 1*49 1*11 I'M 

Wcauiei... 0‘94 9*88 4‘59 6‘40 FIO 5*84 88-54 19*60 18*09 85*61 11*81 18*81 


This table shows that, as compared with Januai^ 1875, the morta- 
lity from cholera, small-pox, and fevers, was higher in both urban and 
rural oircles, and that tho death-rates were oqued f^m bowel oomplaints 
in the rural circles and from injury in tho urban circles. 

Circles (hat suffered from epidemic or severe foms p/'rftwuw,— Owing 
to the prevalence in them of epidemic or severe forms of disease, 
the undermentioned oiroles returned exceptionally high rafbs of 
mortality : — 

Urban Circles, 


Hion Mobtalitt pub to izcimivi 
xiroiDSXOi Of 


PlBTBlCTt. 

CiBOLBB. 

DarjnHllng 

MoKuffcrjiore 

Maldah 

Ftibua 

Mymensingb 

M^^'Kmnnabi 

HB)sb»nyo 

JesBure 

Darjmtling 

Lalgungo 

MaUab 

Pubna 

Kinhurogungo 

RoBra 

North Suburban Town... 

Natiore 

JesBore 



Rural Circles, 


Hooghly 

DurohunRa 

Furoodpore 

Tipperah 

BaokergungO 


Banaborla ... 
Nitgurbutti 


Hralimunberish , 
Manpun liUod . 


8870 11*18 

S8'06 

70*20 15*68 

4565 18*00 

^*00 86*54 


cm 5*95 

am ZZ MW 


In addit^ou to the circles mentioned in the abovn tables, the 
following also suffered severely from cholera, small-pox, fwreri and bowel 
complaints, although thoir total mortality rates were not exceptionally 
-high 

* “ Cholera. * 


Kishnaghur 

Mooktitfoohs 

ComUlah 

Basitpore 

Nuasirabad 

Mauiokgunge 

Howrah y. 

Jumslpore 

ftoHunpoie 

Pabne 


Dum-Dom 

Chooadanga 

Hooushe^ 

ChookleBiRn 

FaMedENuW 
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SmALItPOX, 


Barb 

Kendrapactt 

Hooghly 

gootamurbco 


Gorabawr 

Hjyeepow 

Pumeah 

Bungpore 


.fr 9*72 
... ft'ft* 
2-40 
... V44 


PfttamooncUd 
Solepore 
Muggra 


jRuraL 


iffpOW 

dutkliaii 


Dow! 


Cuttack 

Bolaaore 

Ootorpara 

Durbhunga 

TiyiKire 

Hiyeepore 


Fbvbr. 

... 41-52 
... 83-84 
... 33*60 
.. 30-60 
... 29*04 


Begooserai 

Arraroah 

NowhattA 

Cbuckla Banchanaigore 


Bowel Complaints. 

... 13*20 


11-76 

10*92 

9*84 

7-80 

7-44 


Shoropore 

Bangeriah 


2-40 

2*28 

1-08 


40*32 

36*40 

35*28 

3500 


8*4(1 

7*32 


Mortality according to Tho mortality under this head was os 
follows as compared with tho corresponding month of the preceding 
year 


Ratio pim 1,000 of Popclatioit. 



Janoarj 1B7S. 

January 1875. 


i 

i 

Combined. 

* 

1 

Rank 

1 

i 

Mxlw ... 

trsf 1 


17-72 

22*88 

20 64 

21*72 

Pamxlei ... 

M-aa 

21*08 

_ 1 

82*64 

12*80 

17*28 

18*80 


Ratio of Malk Dkatiia to KVKfiY 
100 Fkmai.r ^Lkatiib. 


January 1876. 


January 1875 . 


122 124 


120 


122 


In this and the corresponding month of the previous year tho death- 
rates of the sexes are the same, or 122 males to every 100 females. 

The English rate for 36 years ending 1873 is 104 males to 100 
•females. . , . j 

MortalUy in relation to age . — The mortality in this month undor 
the four periods of life— infancy, childhood, maturity, and old age- 
stood as mUows in oomparison with the approximate English rates 


Ciictaa 

laviirTS 
ox StTCKUNQS. 

CniLDBBV. 

Adults. 

Aobo. 

|l 

II 

|J 

1 

II 

|l 

II 


Ratio of male deaths 
to every 100 fetnaie 
deaths. 

t 4 

Ratio to total mortality 
j tinder all ages. 

Ratio of male deaths 
to every KM fesude 
deaths. 

Urban 1 

15*60 

116 

1801 

ISl 

85-04 

161 

31 - 4.1 

100 

EumI 

18*67 

136 

18*11 

147 

87*07 

180 

27*24 

HO 

Combined ' 

16*02 

m 

18*05 

188 

80 35 

141 

20*:*0 

04 . 

Vtan EnffUeh mbaionoyearai 1861 

to 1871 ... 

86*47 

1 

118 

10*88 

103 

28*70 

103 

22*86 

03 

For l 875 -eombili 6 AelrelM 

12*60 

~^180 

10*89 

124 

4181 

184 

10*18 

102 


ine rates exmbitea unaer xjxo sovorai neaas in me huuvo 
more in harmony with the English rates than the ascertained results of 
ihayear 1876, but the registration of infant deaths is very imporfoet. 

BiVfAs,— 6,182 births were registered in January 1876 in the 119 

drdee in which the registration of births is in operation, excepting the 
®hcles in the l^nthal Pergunnahs, from which birth returns were not 
**®<>6iTed, against 6,472 in the preceding month. Of this nurahor 3,014 
were returned from the urban and 3,168 from the niral circles, and 
3,1154 were recorded as males and 2,828 08 females. 

The Inrthrratel of this month, compared with those of tho preceding 
month, in relation to population, sex, and deaths, are ^ shown in tho 
^hjoined tablet*— 


, Thei!ewA i Mi^ble& of Wrths wig^teied 

m this ckdos. ' • , # 


Twenty-nine town and 37 rural circles exhibited birth-rates in 
excess of death-rates, against 28 towns and 38 rural circles in the 
previous month. In two town and two rural circles the birth rates were 
equal, and in the rest of tho circles (49) the death-rates exceeded the 

birth-rates. ^ t i i • 

Tho following urban and rural circles are still very baokworu in 
efforts to improve registration : — 


Urbayi Circles. 


Bazitporo 

NiiBHenrabad 

Midiiapore 

Buukoora 

Singbhoom 

Bo^ra 

BoHHura 

Jesacre 

Oorabazar 

ILajiiwro 

Nowadah 


Birth-rate. 

. 14*6^ 

. 14 62 

. 14*40 

. 1332 
. 12*36 
. 12*24 

H*H« 
73-2 
7*.32 
. 6*36 

. 6 04 


Rural Circles. 


O.'ingooriah ' 

.Tob.ai'Hiiigli 

Khutlal 

Nowadah 

Nijanitara, &o. ... 

Kis8C)igunge ... 

Jebauabod 


Birth-rata. 
.. 15*00 

.. 14*16 

„ 1272 

.. 12*60 
.. 11-64 

.. 11*16 
.. 4*68 


* ¥ 

Iv JasUAST 1870. 

Is DaoaMBia 1876. 

UrbMi. 

Rural. 

Com- 

binod. 

Urban. 

• 

Rural. 

Cotn- 

blued. 

... \ . *•» . »*. 

*191 

80*48 

18*28 

7-10 

W 

29*16 

26*28 

2*88 

U6 

24*72 

88*24 

tw 

27*00 

24*48 

2*62 

111 

25*44 

2r04 

" "8*'6Q 

114 


VITAL STATISTICS OP THE TOWN OP CALCUTTA, 
PEBRUARY 1876. 

The following lefter from Dr Payne, the Health Officer of the 
Justices, addrcHsed to tho (Chairman of the Justices, regarding the vital 
statistics of Calcutta for tho mouth of February 1876, is published for 
general infonuution. Tt is a valuable and important letter, and will bo 
road at the present time with interest. It shows how much still 
remains to bo done to bring these returns under sciontifio analysis and 
comparison In an early issue an attempt will bo made in these columns 
to furnish a moro critical examination oi the vital statistics of Calcutta * 
than has hitherto been attom])tc<l : — 

No. 107, datcil 22nd March 1876. 

From— 'Tho HealUi Ofticcr, (/lUoutta, 

To — The Chairman of tho Justices. 

In studying the vital statistics of (?alcutt.i, it is important to bear in mind not 
only that tlu* coimus of 1872 is regarded as imperfect, but also that there arc no 
means of cHtiinating tho annual inoreinent of population. In Kngland, whom 
census is taken at intervals of ton yeui*s, it is po.s,Mible to secure fair accuracy in 
tho ratios of successive years by adding to tlie last census figures such numbers 
as will tepreseiii the increment estimated on the known variations of previous 
decailcH. Such incrermmt can bo known only by failhfuJ registration of births as 
well iiH deaths, and by due reckoning of the effects of immigration and emigration. 
In Calcutta the death returns are the only sources of information, coii8C(iuoiitly 
there can \m no iMimute of increment, and the rcconts of any given year exhibiting 
the de.aths of an ever-var>*ing population will err in all the ratios which are cal- 
culated on the fixed quantities of the last ciuisus, and tho error will be greater as 
time advanct‘8 from tho ceihsus year. The natural consequence ««f this among a 
growing population would be .an apparent rise in the death-rate iw well as in the 
aWdiito number of deaths-the latter being real, the former more or less fallacious. 

With roganl to mortuary registration in this town, an unfavourable prcsuinptiiui 
is iutim.atod in the last issao of the Stafitifirul /^7W7•^*/^aud is haso<l apparent l y onjhe 
fact that the propoii/iou of deaths recorded in the suburbs for the inoiitb of .laiiuury 
is double that (if Calcutta. Both figures, it is said, cannot ho true. Suburban 
registration is not likely to err in tho direction of excea.** i thorefore the town 
rogisteratioii Is probably (lefoetive. . , 

A very minut-o impiiry h.aH since been made into the system of town registration, 
and tlio result is that such error ns is apparent hero is itself on tho side of excess ; 
and it becomes necesMary to a.sk wbethei* the belief that both ratios cannot be true 
has any foundation. Fui*ther iiupiiry may reduce the matter ti) dcnioiisiratioii, 
mo.anwhile sucli ovideuoc as 1 have to offer shows it to be more than probable that 
both figures are correct, or rather tliat tlio nmgnitudc of tho suburban figures 
aff ords iio good reason for doubting the accuracy of tho others. 

— There are tw'o largo hospitals, vi/.. the ('amphell Hospital at Sealdah and 
the Oeneral Hospital, both in the subarVis, and to these sick persons from Calcutta 
and the shipping nro admitted. I have shown, in a nu inorandnm which lios been 
submitted to (lovornment, how deaths in the General Hospital, which should be 
assigned to the town, com*e to be recorded in tho suburb.s. Similarly, all persons 
interred in tho Military cemetery would seem to bo so reoonled, for no return of 
them has hitherto been made to this Office. It follows that deaths from the shipping 
and tho fort appear to bo doubly rogisterod. 

The kKjk ho.spital also, luid tlio lunatic, asylums, have hitherto rqMirtod to the 
Suburban Oflico smue deaths which belong to C'ulcutta and otln.ri to outlying 

districb^ failure of the Calcutta registers in respect of these deaths in suburban 
institutions is more than compensated by the great accession of deaths from 
elsewhere which the large native hospitals must bring ; but there would seem to be 
no such counterpoise to the oxces.s they cause in the suburban i*ccords. 

The Campbell Hospital receivi^s helpless •wanderers from all parts, and there are 
many deaUis there. Those known to lielong to the town are duly registered hero, 
but there must be many more for which tho suburban tract is not rightly responsi- 
ble ; and if the total of tho hospital deaths art registered a-s suburhan deaths, «>r even 
if ail which are not known to Ixjlong to tho town are so registered, the effect on the 

suburban reixirds is obvious. ^ , 

2nd,^li is in the highest degreo probable d priori that theit^ are sjiots m the 
suburbs where fatid diseoee is as prevuent as it ism the worst noHions of tlic town. 
Unfortunately no iufficient records exist of tho town mortality anterior to the 
introduction of its great sanitary machinery ; but we do know that prior to the year 
1867 me i n drainage existed only in a veiy small tract of its southern •division, and 
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t)wjt thr R‘mst< ps (>!* IHfJ') aii‘i 1800 show (Jtfath-ratea of 61*52 and 63*94 reapectivoly 

' HuLMstlutioii wan then in ita infancy, qthI pi'ohnl»ly imperfect for Rome 
l.ilcr ; ri(» tliat it may roascmuUy be concluded that the duath-rattiH were as high os 

llit v arc now in the suburlw. - « • • » u i Aof 

--tf will iii'sil mitfc PTt.ptHlcJ nnd very careful inquiry, even if it lie at 
,11 ,:„s.il.lo. to axcerlam how far the dculh-ratc of the town hne Ik.cu afterto.! 
,l,„,l,aoe anil water-siiiq.lv ; but there cm. he littlo doubt Hint tbe ...ost Ml^ 

.,1 Mie town,— the imrta which (.miitary.iiiachiiiery has not yet touched, the 
elieiv crowded village life IvtaioH its rnoet n.ixious eharactci-s -are 
will, h me repeated in the tnore densely peopled of the^ihurhan tracts , iu'nf cite 
tracts arc as much crowded or ncaiiy so as hoiidon. They have all the euls "J e'tj 

hleintcnsitiedhy primitive lilt hincss of hah.ls; an. ''“/''’vTVriV'.'ii'l av'TJe 
' I he. corrective machinery of tbe city, f.r.M.ecessardy place, at eK^at.lsadvm^ 
Therefore, subject to cl<>H(‘r inquiry into the hKul eai.ai.iltties oI the 
Miemsclves, and to such rtMTeetion as the . Iiniinatinii fd lonM-i. deuUiM 

I tlimk the high rates now rec<.nlcd taiiiiot bo regariled as furnishing any 

evaieiice of iriHiinioiency in the town registration. rn,.* 

Pashin*^ to the specific causes of d.*atli in Calcutta, it will be otiserx ed that 
Pebruarv lias producoif a largt- muiiher of deaths from cholera-a J.um H«r 
larger indeed than is recorded in any eorresixan ing month of tlie last f'vy ears 

From three places outbreaks <d’ cli..lera have boon apcoially reported to tbi^^ 
Ollice. One ol these, which oecurreil at Ona liaguni, led to deaths m all in 

a population of 0(M) souls ; the m-cond li.id censed when tho report was preHi'iitctl ; 

.nid the thinl is at ]iresent undei**invesli'j;iiion ♦ 4t ^ . A«Ovnf 

Smull-pox has been reiTiarkablc rather lor its sf^nreity, seeing that somewhat 
alarming accoimts of iU prevalence Inive apiiearcd from other parts of l'“hii 

Death from fever has ranved Ingli in febrnarv. the finer Knorda ha\e 
acei1.ani utility for comparison of one year witli another but 
must be small, inasmuch as jiractitmimrs of natnc scliools give the uiuiuJ 
name of fever to almost every disonler which is aUcuded w ith heat of skin, 'vhether 
it ben hiiultle fevei, a visc»‘ral inllaiiimation, a bent nflcctioii, or whut not. Lowel 
complaints' so cnlled, have also been numerous, as migl it be expected m a month 

pr.).fuetive of eh.ilcra. .... . • , • •. i ; k., 

A .piinquciim;d Hl.ilement r.!-puctina*the prmci|iiil .liscascs ih Hubjoiuc.l lor 

re.'uly refeieiioe : — 


Mean aumhrir 


I'Vbruary. 


is: I 

IH72 

is7a 

1H71 

IS75 


IJKAIIIM nUUlNO TUB MONTH FROM- 


('hok'in. 


Ktriulhpox. 


l»0 

Hi 

isa 

1S2 

711 

125 


iin 

’.'0 


Fexen*. j 

Bowel 

crmiplaiiilB. 


21.1 

100 


17.H 

mi.T 

lf.5 


112 

a.H7 

IfiO 

20.1 

IM 


'Pablc No. 1 has been pn'pared m accordance w’ith the fijrm iiitrodi^eil last 
month, ard a statement of deaths ninong tlu^ several Hindu castes has Ujcn 
ipticuded as desired by (Jovernment, In a l«H»tnote there are eumpniad ive figures foi 
thn corresponding period of tlie la.,t venr and tlie average of tlio [irevious ten years. 

Table No. 2 exhibits the mortality in tlie month of Decemlier 1‘'75 ol all 
towns having more than r)0,(MKi iiiliubitaiits in Ueiigal, the North-West Provinces, 
and the Purijab. This table is t.dcen from the returns of the several Sanitary 
t,’omnus»sion«‘rs. 1 should be glad if it were pos.sible to pre.seiit it w'itli the t aleuttu 
records of the same period ; luit this eainiot lie clone, a^ tlie leturns are not received 
early enough to admit of it.. It'< record will .‘<eive to eoireet sonic ernuicous 
opimoiiM regarding Calcutta mortality which have been loudly expressed ol lato, aii<i 
accepted without question of llieir vnhu'. Sonu* <»f the entries w ill be seen at a 
glance, to indicate imiicrlect registration, as remarked by tliu rumpilera ol the t.ibles 

from time to time. t- a * 

The third tahle is submitted in conformity with the ■wish of tho ijieutcnant- 
(lovernor, w'ho Avill noverthelrss rccfigni/.e its irisufiiciciic\ in its present form. 
The inclusion of (Christ laii-i of all nations iu one class dc[)nvcH the record 
value UH a contribution to the vit.il slatistic.s of the ('hrisiiaii community. This 
will, however, be nievitablr until tin- luwv cc'iisus shall admit of the due distinction 
of nations. It is on nationality with its attendant habits and life cireumstanceH 
that distinctive liability to death (Uqjcnds, and iu this all tho intere.st of statistical 
information cuiitre.s. The talfie shall hereafter be drawn up in accordance with 
this view. 

Ill imitation of tho practice of tho Kegistrar-fienerul of England, and following 
very clo.sely tho form ])ri*se!iled t<» (hat Utfieo by (he Astronomer Uoyal, 1 ha\o 
iiitro«luce(r a tal»le of nieteorolo-^ieal data for the nionlh, compiled from the obser- 
vatiMus recorded in the Siirvi >ur ( U nerarM Othi’o. That sucii a t.ahle should liavn 
a place m asisteiii of \ital ‘statisties will, 1 think, la* gem-rally mlmitted. | Ihw 
tjilile whi(‘h .neeompaiiies Dr. l^aynos li'tter reiers to tin' month of Jami.'iry, W'hile the 
leturns relate to I'l briuiry. Tlie t*ible is tliereforo not repubh.shed, Kn., A'.ii. j 

ruder some eliangcs whieli have been proposed in tho method of mortuarv 
legist rat ion, it w'ill bo possil»l»» shortly tn supplement the general return with 
.i separate statement of dr, atlas in pubHc institutions, hospitals, a.syhims, &c. 8uch 
a statement w'ill have an imiepeudent and, in Odcutta, very parti«-ulur value, It 
■wall in no meonsid<-rahlo degree seiwe to correct ilic error arising out of w^rong 
noiinuielature ahovc mentiumsl. The disease.^ W’ill Ik* narneil hy skilled iiien.on a 
umf'»rm plan, and the numbers wall doubt I^' shUki sullicieiitly l.argo to form of them- 
.•<ie‘lvf‘s a useful index of prevalent disease. 

The Analyst to the .lustices h/i.s undertaken at my ri'quest, tiiid with tho 
rhiunnuifs saiictiou, to furnisli a n htlilx minhsis of -the ilnnking-watcr in tho 
form adopted hy the llegistrar-thiieral in publishing the uimly.sc-s of tho London 
Water (’oinpanieH. The necessary process is tedious, risiuiring four days for its 
completion ; but rendered once at tli^ clo,so of each month, the return will be u 
vnhiahle addition to tho records 

Letters have been addres'^ed to tbe municipal authorities of Mailraa and 
ilombay reipicHtiug them to furnish this Oftice with monthly mortuary roturnB to 
comple.lo the coniparntive statements, an«l to the Magiatrates ainl Deputy Com- 
nu.ssionors of tlic Noi*th-Wc.storn Provinces and Punjab, asking for a statement 
of Die art'Ms enibraeod in tho several i egistr.it iuu retiuim, that we may be enabled to 
cellmate Die m-iisity of tlie loe.d [Kipuiutions, ^ 
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Doathi pQX 1,000 of nopiila- 
tiou aiinns tbe Mouth. 

AnDORl death into por 1,000 
of population. 

Febivftry 1876 

... 1*60 

81‘00 

February 1676 

8*SS 

27-96 

FebruM7 (moM of iMt ton yoAri) 

... 8‘18 

2016 


No. Mortality in Cities of Bengal, the North Western 

BrovinceSf and tunjah having more than inhabitants^ during the 

month of December 

Bengal. . 


Cirr OB 
MmUOlPAUTT. 

Area in 

aorett. 

Population. 

s' 

b 

y V 

K 

II 

11 

il 

C 

•< 


Calcutta ... 
Ruiturbe of Calcutta ... 

Rowrab ... ... ... 

Bocoa **. 

Patna ... .«• ••• 

Gya * ••• ... 

Cuttack ... ... ... 

4.006 

14.066 

7.6H0 

6.130 

1,310 

4,863 

18,299 

447.601 

267.140 

07.7H4 

C9.*313 

70,200 

66.H43 

69.78S 

80*1 

in 

12 7 
1.-16 
63.1 
13-8 

8-e 

.T72 

iliW 

3-77 

406 

211 

2T,7 

3‘1(! 

44-72 

7066 

4r,L»4 

4>1-00 

80-84 
37 1)2 



North-Western Provinces. 


MoradftbMi 
Bnruilly ... 
RbnhjobMipore 
Mi'orut ... 
Knel ... 
Muttm ...^ 
Furucktbad 
ARm 

Cawnpor® 
AlUhalmd 
Goruokpure 
Iknaren ... 
Minapore 





09,866 


3-84 

46-08 




90.601 


419 

CO 'IH 

III 



79.487 


«*ai 

0 96 




6I.mil 


3‘07 

36-84 

«. 



16.846 


2 20 

26- to 




08,840 


• 3 26 

.39-12 

eet 



76,911 


214 

.10'48 

eet 



160,677 


2-6ti 

3'i-28 




98,476 


1 91 

23‘40 

IM 



146,864 


1-04 

12*48 

III 



01.63.1 


.TO 4 

36-48 

lae 



187..141 


1-25 

l.voo 

... 



•/7,2-29 


1'4.J 

17 40 


The o»)inpilnT of .Tunuary’M 
return ilrnw« nttenlion lo 
noRlcet of rugihtiution m 
Alluhiibud, 


Punjab. 


Bolhi ... 
Uioritiur... 
Luhoro ... 
?c;*thawur 



115.906 

• 

3 72 

44‘T14 


136.609 


3*10 

.17-20 

• IlfM 

92, .3.34 


8-41 

40 U'i 


08,030 


1-93 

23-18 

1 


MR.— The Punjab and North- WoKtorn Proviiuili tables are formed from monthly roluriiii of Sanitary 
Commissioneii. 

No. 3. 

Statement of Births. 



Npmbvb or Bisfns iv Fbohuart 
1S75. 

Numheb of Bibtiis ipr 

1H70. 

RsLioioir. 

» 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Ratio per 
tliiMiOiinil uf 
popiiliitiuii 

per unuum- 

MhIo. 

Female. 

Total. 

Ratio per 

tllOUMHIld of 
|)o|iu1hIioii 
{ lor atiQuni. 

Clmatiaoa 

11 

16 

86 

U-fil 

20 

80 

C6 

30-52 

HindooM 

lie 

118 


099 

170 

M2 

321 

13'23 

Mahomedani ... 

SI 

80 

60 

7-21 

01 

62 

113 

10-18 

• 

ether olaiMS ... 





1 



0-25 

Total ... 

178 

166 

884 

8-06 

m 

23U 

600 

13*4 



Statement of Deaths. 





— Tpr— - 

Kcmbib or Dbatvs ib Fbdjiuaut 
1876. 

m 

KuMUISU of riRATHB IN FrDBUABT 
^676. 

Hbubiov. 

« 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Ratio por 
thousand nf 
populutiun 
par annum. 

Male. 

Fomalo. 

Total. 

Ratio por 
thousand uf 
populatiou 
per autiuin. 

^iHftiani 

il 

88 

44 

84*60 

87 

87 

64 

85-00 


886 

800 

684 

2610 

477 

831 

806 

88*82 

VHbonMdaat ...^ 

,186 

180 

816 

88*40 

181 

106 

^ S86 

26 77 

Other 61411141 





0*114 

1 

1 

8 

18-6 




l,<iM 

87*88 

606 

464 


81*00 


dm stM ihe mmm rf dutinf ulsbing the OUHsttaii netianeUtiw. 


No» 4,-^Statement (f deaths according to age, 

Mila. Fomale. ^ Total. 


Annual ratio per 
l.ooo of 
population. 


Rom dead ... 

( Population 
*•• X UoalliM ... 


27 

8 

30 


lliidor ono year 


4.464 

90 

8.443 

79 

7,900 ) 

169 i 

4 -.4 

Under 0 years 

( Population 
— 1 Buntlis ... 


14,012 

76 

12,143 

66 

s 

IS 

.3-64 

etc 80 .. 

f Population 
— (.Deaths .. 


73,263 

86 

36.724 

02 

109.977 > 

148 } 


20to40 

< Population 
••• X Doalhs ... 


169.2 to 

2.-16 

68.417 

119 

222,i\r>7 \ 

S 

-il 

40 to 00 .. 

f Popiilntlon 
•"Uhiiths .. 


42,131 

1-28 

24.141 

77 

66,170 1 

201 5 

►,0 

Aboro 60 

f Population 
— (DcHtllM .. 


6.004 

63 

5.628 

IS 

10,672 ) 

111 J 

2 J'i 

Ago not Ntntcd 

( Dopnlation 
*" < Deaths 


1.713 

1.142 

8,215 J 


Total 

5 Population 
-- ( Deaths ... 


209.817 • 

696 

147.74-4 

404 

447,601 \ 

1,160 5 

30-J6 


No. 5. — Statement of deaths according to caste. 


Brahmin 

Kay at h 

Koybut 

SutKop 

Bctiia 

Methur 

Telly 

Tunty 

Kumar 

Biiftily 

Dome 

Ciowaia 

Napit 

BuHtub 

Mooi'hi'O 

Ooria 


Ratio of doath« per 
l^OOU of p«<pulation 
• per annum. 

... 77 

... 73 

49 

... 47 

44 
40 

... 40 

3'J 
35 
23 
23 

... 21 

,.. 20 

... 19 

19 
1>I 


Ratio of iloHlhit l'> 
niortalily of tli<* 
vhole poptiliiliou 

2‘00 

ro3 

!•!« 

l-2« 

riH 

1*07 

ro7 

104 

‘01 

•7.1 

•03 

'60 

-64 

•60 

•SO 

•43 


Kiuno of tho mortimry returns do not Bficcify caste. This tnhle Lheruforo summarises only tho 
roRistcis in wUioii lliore la Much Mpcuilicalion.) 


vital statistics of the suburbs op CALCUTTA, 
FEBRUARY 1876. 


The statonionts for the Suburlis of Calcutta havo heen prepared 
for this mouth in tlio sanio form as those which havo now boon 
approved for the town of Calcutta. Tho supplementary statoraonts 
havo not h(»(*n furnished, apjiarcntly from an oversight ; but the form 
]iuhli.shod below is a very usel'ul one, and shows the comparative 
mortality in the different divisions of tho Municipality in a way-that 
may bo apprehended at a glaiuMJ. In several of the divi.si()ns, 
judging by the test of mortality among tho soxos, a rcmarkahlo 
accuracy in rogistnitioii seems to havo been attained in the suburban 
registering olHces. I'hus in Cliitpore, in Kulighut, and in Kiddorporo, 
tlio proportions are almost exactly equal ; but in other divisions, and 
especially in Entally and 13 ho wan i pore, the disproportion is such as 
to throw discredit ou t he rot urns. On tho other hand, it is possible 
that tlio returns are more acciurate tlian tho results of tho census, upon 
which the projiortifius are ealculatefl. In Bhowanipore tho male 
population is 29,079 aeoording to tho census, while the female popula- 
tion is only 12,174. The mules are more than dpuble tho females. 
The mortuary returns show 80 male deaths and 75 female deaths 
during tho month, showing a mortality at tho rate of *'33 per thousand 
por annum in tho ono case, and at 74 per thousand in the other. There 
may bo sjieeial reasons for so anomalous a result, which are not apparent ; 
but it is more probable that there is. an error either in the returns or in 
tho census, and reasons aro not wanting for believing it is the census 
in this case that is wrong. An exporiRnoo of more months than one ia» 
required to decide this matter. The accuracy of the census in the 
Suburbs has not been dial longed so ojieuly as that of the cemsus of 
Calcutta ; but there can bo Uftlo doubt that oven if it was fairly aooui’ate 
at tho time it was taken, in 1 872, it now requires testing ; and it may be 
hoped that this question will bo taken np after tho now oensus now 
being taken in Calcutta has boon oomplotod. 

The general rate of mortality (oalculated as the basis of tlio 
census figures) continues high, being 49*9 per thousand, against fil 
per thousand in the month of January. The births are still registorod 
with deplorable inaccuracy, and tho registration seimxs to evince no 
improvement. Tho recorded rate for February is only 8*4 por thtuisaud 
of the population. 
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ATTRAOTibN OP TRAPPIO TO THE MIDNAPORE HIGH 
LEVEL OANAL. 



Thb trade of the oanol from Midnapore to Oolaberria during the 
fow months which have intervened einoo the last harvest was gathered 
in has fallen oonaiderably short of what might have been anticipated 
from the abundant outturn of the chief crop of the year {amun rice), 
and the consequent return to comparative, flrpsperity of the bulk of the 
cultivators, .who were previously in very straitened oircumstancos. The 
navigation receipts of the canal fluctuated bctwecif lls, 4,000 and 
Bs. 5,000 p& mensem during the corresponding period of 1874, when* 
the crop in the centre of the district was far short even of an avoruge 
crop. In 1876 it fell to nearly Rs. 3,000, and with the one-third of the 
crop destroyed by the cyclone this created no surprise ; but it might 
have been anticipated that with the largo suridus crop of the present 
^ear trade would have been active, and the receipts have rison to at 
least Es. 6,000 per month. Instead of this, from the least three months 
they Jiave steadily remained below Es. 4,000, with only a slight 
tendency to increase. 

One main cause of this is of oourso the incomplete state of tho 
roads which feed tho cani^. A loan was solicited from tlie District 
Koad Cess Committee to remedy this defect, but could not be granted 
under existing Tlnanoial rules, and payments of road cobs have not 
yet oommenoed ; but it is plain that there are other eauses at work beHides 
defective oommunioations to account for the inexpansivo character 
of the trade, and those it is proposed to analyse in the present article. 

The Midnapore district in an average year-produces a very large 
surplus of rice. Tho west of the district, especially the tract watcnul 
by the Suburnrekha, also produces large quantities of castor, mustard, teel, 
and other oiDseeds, the bulk of which is exported. The largo pasture 
tracts which are to be found in the jungle porguunahs enable thorn 
to meet the increasing demand in Calcutta for horns and hides ; while 
sU leaves, mats, timber, and other forest products, swell the list of artiolos 
which the inhabitants of the district have to dispose of. 

On the other hand, the district draws almost exclusively from 
Calcutta its supplies of salt, tobacco, Jiluglisli cloth, thread, cotton, metals, 
and many other articles of minor importance ; and if tho caiml could 
attract to itself even a considerable portion of this trade, its returns 
would be very muoh greater than they now are. 

In the early port of 1874 the two canals between thorn did achieve 
this to a great extent, the tidal canal being more successful of tho two ; 
but the experienoe of the present year shows that this was partly 
abnormal. By far the most important export of the district of Midna- 
pore in bulk (and it is bulk which tells in navigation receipts,) is rice, 
busked or unhusked ; and in 1874 the drain towards Calcutta for export 
to the Behar districts was so urgent as to overpower all rival attractions. 
In the present year all Lower Bengal has fared more or less well. If 
in some few places there is \ deficiency of food, it is supplied by the 
surplus of distriete neater than Midnapore, and tho Calcutta 
demand has proved almost nil. This stagnation brings into clear light 
what was before not so easily visible, that tho natural market for tho 
surplus food produce of the centre and west of the Midnapore district is 
neither Caloutta on the one hand, nor Bankoora and Eanoegunge on 
the other, as would have beeu inferred from the course of trade iu 1874, 
but the tract of ootmtry bordering the Damoodw and Dalkessur rivers, 
and forming the north-west and west of Howrah and Hooghly, and 
the south of Burdwan. 

It was always evident that the trade of the south of the district 
below the Kaliagbye river would not find its way to tho high land 
canal. The tidal khals which intersect this port of the district, and 
©specially the khsd on which Baliaghye is situated, offer olieaper transit 
to Calcutta than the oanal to Oolaberria ; and since all the exportable 
produce of this part of Midnapore, and that of Orissa also so far as the 

transport (mnot reach it, continues to avail it^lf of this route, 
hilung outer, route* as it is called, of droning down the 

np the Hooghly, or the inner Aul^ of the tidal 

But oountry south-east and 

yt also has a large surplus of rioe 


in an ordinary year, it has generally been supposed that tho high 
level canal would bo its natural trade route. It was known that 
Ghattal (situated just above the junction of the Dalkessur and 
Selye, and within tidal limits,) was thus far the emporium of this trade ; 
that it received all the grain for export, and all the salt, tobacco, and cloth 
for import, even into tho furthest portions of Gurhetta and Bhimpore : 
but it thus far seoms to have escaped observation that so far as the 

f rain was ooncemod Ghattal did not export it into Calcutta, but distri- 
utod it over the adjacent thanaB of Hooghly, Howrah, and Burdwan, 
and that it was only as regoi’ds tho imports that it was a channel 
4n connection with Calcutta. 

Tho present year shows, however, that the Ghattal trade with 
Midnapore and Cnleiitta is in a normal year a triangular trade. The 
country which is intersected by the Damoodur, the lioopnorain, and 
tho Dalkessur, is a densely populated tract, exposed in great part to 
the spill flood of the Damoodur since tho right embankment vroA demo- 
lished in IHoO. Tho land has thereby boon irrigated and is better 
adapted to rubbee crops than to rice, while largo portions of it are 
covered with siigarcaue, mulberry, and (dher valuable cnops. Hence, so 
far 08 rice -is concerned, this tract of (^uutry produces loss than it 
consumcH, and it miiRt easily draw its supply from the country round 
Midnapore. Thn.s it takes the Midnapore produce, sends its own to 
Calcutta, and repays Midnaj)ore iu salt, tobacco, English cloths, &o. 

It follows that tho competition of the canal witli Ghattal is muoh 
more complicated than at first sight appeared. It ifl only with reforonoo 
to iinportft that the two enter iiko direct oompeiitiou as regards tho 
Calcutta route ; and hero, too, other oouBideratious enter in. There can 
bo no doubt, in regard to the greater portion of the district of Midnapore 
supplied formerly rni Ghattal, that tho canal ean lay down Calcutta 
goo<Ifi cheaper than Ghattal can; but this alone does uot decide 
the contest. Not only liavo tho trade connections witli Ghattal to ho 
revived, a work evidently of lime, hut also some means of repayment 
have te bo found beyond those which at present exist. If imports ore 
i*eceived vid Ghattal, they can ho paid for in paddy; but Calcutta 
docs not want the Midnapore paddy. It is supplied more cheaply from 
Hidgolce, Orissa, and olsowhero, and tho price it will pay for paddy 
from Midnapore and its^neighbouriiood is not remunerative. It has been 
found on personal observation that there oi’e many places in the north- 
west of the Midna})ore district in which canal salt and tobacco are 
ohoaper by four annas per mauiid than that imported rid Ghattal, and 
yet on account of its trade conveniences Ghattal is still preferred. 

The canal cannot, therefore, o])tain a full share of the Calcutta 
import trade unless it can also prove itBolf tho best ('liatniel of export ; 
aud this is at present one of its clitfioulties. When rice finds its 
way oven to Midnapore at tho head of tho canal, still the greater 
portion of it ia oonveyed.to Ghatjtal by j)ack-hulloek instead of to 
Calcutta by canal. Even the oountry south-east of Midnapore, and 
therefore cut off from Gliaital by the oanal, sends more rice across the 
canal to Ghattal than it does to tho canal for shipnlent by it. If the 
canal only took tho Hooghly river and Calcutta, it appears as if during 
the present season soaroely any rice would })a8s along it at all ; but it 
also crosses the Damoodur eight miles west of Oolaberria, and 
Ampiah, which is up tlio Damoodur, is iilinost os contrically situated a 
"place as Ghattal for the distribution oi food to tho deficit rice tract 
already referred to. At present many rice boats go down tho canal 
bound for Amptah, and if this trade Jovclopos Ijie navigation reoeipte 
will largely increase. 

On the other hand, tho canal has already secured tho traflSo in hides 
and horns, mats, and almost all iniH(!f*Ilanoou8 pticlos whose destination 
is Calcutta, including indigo, tho hulk of which is small, while its va^o is 
great ; and tho limit to the imi)ort trade is only what tho exports can 
meet. There is every reason to anticipate also that the export of oil- 
seeds will inoreaso largely. Tho oil-sood producing tract is that which 
the roads under construction are cx])rcB8ly designed to benefit, and it is 
not till these roads are flnisliod and in good woikiiig order that tho 
extent of the trade in oil-seeds can be estimated. 

It may safely be assumed, tlioreforo, that nothing which has, 
happened auring tho lost six montlis throws the least doubt on tlie 
expansive character of tho Midnapore high level canal traffic. It is 
increasing, and will increase ; but it is now apparent that tho chief 
article of produce, (ritie) hardly benefits by the canal except when there is 
a very strong drain towards Calcutta. This oanal is not one of tho first 
routes to feed Calcutta — many others have an evident superiority over it ; 
and it is only therefore when the demand is great that it will bo 
resorted to. 

On the other hand, there is a probability of the navigation being 
improvMi by tho Damoodur becoming a competitor of Ghattal, and of 
the oanal being resorted to by the people in and round Ainptah ; and 
should this tbo oase, the receipt© will at once increase ra'jpialy. 
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STATEMENTS OP RIVER TRAFFIC IN BENGAL, 
DISTRICT BY DISTRICT, DURING 
JANUARY 1870. 


The ri'ffinttTcd rivc>r-borno trafllo in January amounts to 64,66,822 
itinuiids, nsfiiinst ri7,4 i.0!)l mauuds in Ucoembor, 50,10,928 maunds 
III NovoiiibiT, and r)(i,r,9,074 niauuds in October. Tho increase is 
due to the devcdoiunent of tho rico trade. It will bo found that, 
excluding rico, there bos boon a dooroiise in many other important 

**^*'^^ 'I'iie main staides of trade aro roprcsontoil under Class I, of which 
tho weight only is registered. Khoolnii, with 9, 84, *102 maunds, is 
this month the' station at which most traflio was registered; Tatna, 
which stood first in tho lust mouth, is second, with 7,2*5,541 maunds; 
Ithoyruh liazar, with 6, *58, 10*5 maunds, against it, 30, 608 maunds m 
December, stands third in tho present mouth. Then comes Goalundo 
(4,62,H4!' iiiHiinds), Durowlno (4,56, 5!)l maunds), Bamuughntta 
(4,18,. '169 maunds, against 2.51,154 mauuds iii Decembor), Chitporo, 
on the Calcutta Caualst (*‘1,61 ,20*5 maunds), Rahobgungo (*‘1,45,131 
maunds), Scrajgunge (3,11,188 mauuds), Uooghly (2,99,412 maunds), 
and Naraingimgo (2,78,913 mauuds). , i .i 

Tho greatest (luantity of exports during tho month was from tho 
Baokorgunge district, and is almost entirely rico ; tho grand total amount** 
ing to 7,73,239 mauuds, against .‘1,13,430 maunds iu tho last month. 
Noxt to Backerguiigo cumo Calijutta, with 4,99,007 jnaunda. After 
Backertfunge (kilcutta (joine Jessoro, with 4,/ 2,445 mauiids, 
Mymeneinf?h(Ih09,0‘J 1 nuimids), ruhua (2,00,973 mauuds), Hooghly aud 
Ilowmh (2,<VNir)0 maunds), Dacca (2,53,052 mauuds)^ and Ituugpore 
(2,29,200 maunds). Those are all Don^^al districts. The four principal 
exporting districts iu Behar aro Butna (2,02,303 maunds), barun 
(1,75,150 maunds), Alozutfcrporo (1,47,052 maunds), and tho Sonthal 
Porgunnalis (1,18,302 mauuds). The total of tho exports frTSm the 
Bengal districts is 14,00,997 mauuds, from Bohar 9,70.917 maunds, 
and tho total of all the dintricts under tho Lioutonant-Oovernor .of 
Bengal is 54,lthl53 mauuds, against 49,20,173 maunds in Dooomher 
1875. Assam has exported 4,80,597 maunds, against a total of 
2.39,150 maunds in Deniiiher 1875; tho North-Wostofn Provinces 
3,01,45’i mauuds, against 4,(U,700 nuiuiids; Oudh 2,05,147 maunds, 
against 1,75,801 maunds; British Burma 450 maunds; and Nopal 
shows an item in tho returns of 23 mauuds only. 

'X'ho iiiiportatioii.s into Calcutta amount to 17,01,211 maunds, 
against 20,02,809 niannds iu l)o(;(‘mbor; Patna imported 5,10,189 
mauuds, Dacca 4,97,31(1 maunds, tho buburbs of Calcutta 3,9o,902 
maunds, Puhna t3,71,tHli) maunds, Purcodporo 2,89,719 maunds, 
Nuddea 2,70,90(.) maunds, Chittaguiig 2,08,142 maunds, Saruu 2,03,631 
maunds, MoziilForpnrc 2,29,570 luaumls, aud Jossoro 2,25,453 
maunds. Thu total imports into the Bengal districts amount to 49,30,395 
maunds, against 4‘l, 00,350 maunds iu December last; into Behar 
11,03,400 maunds, against 11 , 11,200 maunds; and the total of all the 
districts under the Iiieut(;naut-t.iovernor of Bengal is 61,o5,034 
maunds, against 55,51,000 maunds. TIio imports into the Assam 
districts liavo been 1,51,701 maunds, into the Nortli- Western Provinces 
1,43,058 maunds, into Oudh 3,252 maunds, and iuto Nepal 114 

maunds. . „ , ^ i. • x* 

Tho Nuddea rivcjrs becoming practically olnsod for navigation 

during the dry season, almost all tho trallic from Behar and the Upper 
Provinces that, while tho rivers are full, is sent along the straight course 
of the Bhagirutheo, (iiids its way at tho present time down the Ganges and 
tho Oorai rivers, and then vi6 Khoolna through tho district of Jessore, 
by tbe Calcutta canals into (.lalcUlla. It is of some importance to 
ascertain, the pi'oport ion of t lie trutlio that is comf)ellod to follow this 
circuitous route, and the following statement has accordingly been 
proparcil, Avliich sluiws tlio ainoinit ot trallic ot diircront artich'S sent to 
Ualoutta from Behar nd the boonderbuu route and rid tho Nuddea 
rivers during January last : — 


Nuinbor of boRta ... 

Varnti of Article§. 
Oooda under Claas I**- 

Chemicale nnd nicdicinea ... 
Fresh huita and \cgctablM... 
Wheflt ... •«. «•» 

Fulaua and sram 

Other 

Juto »«• 

Stone I., ••• 

Sbell'lao ti. 

btick*lao ... ... 


By ralcutta 
Cuimla. 

*292 


Mda. 

39 

COS 
26.716 
2^1,040 
1,1 VO 
1,S28 
87,M26 
3^6 
19 


By Nnddea 
Uiwra. 
63 


Mda. 


616 

973 


Grand 

Tdtnl. 

345 


Mda. 

89 

606 

96,900 

84,9)3 

I, 499 

J, 8i8 
87,696 

886 

19 


By Geleotta 
Canals. 

Bytloddas' 

Hivan, 

Grand 

Total 

Mda. 


Mds. 


9,160 

9,150 

01.127 

647 

81,074 

40 

... 

40 

10,806 

844 

17,149 

8,866 

ISl 

4,017 

3,974 

... 

8.074 

11,784 

... 

11,784 

8,666 

... 

8,668 

26 

... 

96 

1,646 

... 

1,616 

613 

94 

707 

2,26,269 

4,167 

9,80,426 

' — 

" "" 

““ - 

No. 

No. • 

No. 

1,410 


1,410 

Bf. 

Rf. 

* Bs. 

... 

4 

4 


Samti of Artiolot, 

Goode under Claaa I.— (Gonfiniwd.) 

Oheo ... 

Lin«eo(] 

Teel eeod 

Mufttai'd 

Caator 

Poppy 

Haltpetrn 

Other aaliuo lubaUticci 

Ten 

Tobacco 

Miacellaneoua .« 

Grand Total 

Uooda under Claaa II— 

Timber 

Gooda under Clnaa III— 

Miacellanooua Native Gouda 

jtTE.— Tho quantity of jiito registered in January amounts to 
7 , 62,204 innundB, against 11,14,814 mauuds in Deoember, 12,72,690 
maunds iu November, and 10,81,436 mauuds in October, Tho seasuii 
for this traflio is now nearly over, and the decline is apparent. 

The largest quantity of jute registered was at Serajgunge, where 
1,81,749 maunds wore registered ; at Chilmaroe 1,30,618 maunds were 
registered; at Naraingungo, 1,18,327 maunds; at Goalundo, 1,09,020 
mauuds ; at Bhoyrub Bazar and Khoolna, about 60,000 maunds each ; 
at Koushtoa, 44,460 mauuds ; and at Nussirabod, 30,094 maunds: at 
Bum unghat ta, on tho Calcutta Canals, 11,470 maunds weroTe^temd. 

The principal exportibg districts aro Mymonsingh (2,09,975 
maunds), Ruugporo (1,76,291 maunds), Pubna (99,416 niaunds),DMca 
(05,914 maunds), Goalpara (31,359 maunds), and Purn^^ (23,983 
maunds)^ Tho dosliiation of these consignments is principally to 
Calcutta (2,72,561 maunds), Sorajgunge (2,34,417 maunds), goalundo 
(1,44,918 mauuds), nnd Naraiuguupo (49,262 maunds). There ore 
altogether twenty-two importing districts, but the figures are not 
cousidcrablo enough to call for special mention. 

boraj gunge, Goalundo, Narain^uge, Modungung^Kooshtea. and 
Calcutta, are t)io principal jute-o^lectiug marts in Benwl; and it 
will be oonvoniont, os on ])revioas oooasions, to show the trade m 
oonuection with those marts separately. . ^ 

Tho quantity of juto colleoted at Serajgunge during tho moiitn 
amounts to 2,34,417 maunds, against 2,36,777 maunds m Dewmbor 
and 2,47,872 mauuds iu November. Of this supply the lute producing 
district of Ruugporo contributed 1,33,535 maunds, and Mynaensingh 
37,352 maunds. From Goalpara the supply amounted to 29, 
maunds, from Coooh Behar 16,974 maunds, and from Bogra. 10,807 

maunds. . . 

Tho exportation from Sera^jgunge by country boats amoimts to 
55,283 maunds ; of whioh 33,410 maunds were despatched to 
18,678 mauuds to Calcutta, 2,575 maunds to the suburbs of Ualoutta, 
and 611 luaimds to Mymeusingh. 

Tho Eastern Bengal Railway traflio returns show an wportation 
from Seraigungo amounting to 41,566 maunds by the Company s 
through steam vessels destined for Calcutta. 

The following Statement shows the import Juto trade of Seraj- 
gungo by oouutry ixiats during tho month of January 1876 1 -— 

Total exporti « 1 • , Total W'* 

PriDi'ipal mart. from each | District. Principal nipit. 


District. 


Goalpara 


district. 

Mds. 

29,468 


fJouripora ... 
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Bukalur Hat 
Ooooh Behar 

Uongpore 

Jatrapore ... 24.293 , 
Noaihat ... 
Ohoramara ... 12.i)V3 


Mds. 

8.732 

5.812 

8.U61 

3.146 

1.885 

1.025 

5.100 

8..n69 

1.753 

7,384 

8 d »0 

mo 

1.305 


4,C16 
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6.801 

7.405 
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3.330 

Mt9 

1,775 
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Jluhmtitport 
KiUidobo ,4 
Kanina 
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1.554 
1.815 
1.109 
1 « 0 U 

m 


79» 
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Pubna 


kVW * 

fromeneb 
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Mds. 

10,807 
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Dhokuria ... 


Mdl, 

B.4B5 
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3.231 

1371 


our 

179 


1,916 


Myniensingb 

Badrabaa .. 
Xallyobur .. 
Singara 
talampore m* 

Deal 

Dcuranattnta 
Shanmora 
Chuckendiar 
JaiaaipoM ... 

JiMora 


87,869 


‘a?? 

as 


1(411 

1.849 


SSSEUar’ 

SeondarsmiS* 
dbarkata^ 




19 $ 

1$i 

531 

541 

655 

545 


410 


■ ' fV'‘( ' 
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Statistical -Reporter. 


I ot jute imported into Goalundp amounts to 
sL^ikaii&tt 1,66,946 maunds in Deoembw. ' The chief 

K.AK o.Ja • 


The 

l,44,948mL , _ ' 

Bouroes of ewplv Are Fubna (69,645 xnaunds), of which SoAigungo 
oontri^ted 39|4ld maxmde, Bungpore 36,129 maunds, and Mymen- 
Biogh W85 maunds. 

There is an e^rtation of jute from Goalundo to Calcutta hy 
river route amountmg to IK maunds : all tho rest of the juto received 
at Goalundo was seni to Calcutta bv rail. Tho figures furnished 
through the courtesy of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company show 
that no toss tbau 1,60,069 maunds of juto uroro Consigned hy rail from 
Goalundo.ior Calcutta. 

The following statement shows the importation of juto into 
Goalundo, and tho sources from which tho supply was derived during 
the month 


Diitriot* 


Prinotpal tmHi 


Goalpara ... ... 

tl 6 ilm«rl ... 
Oourtpore ... 
OoftlpATft .. 

. Fttkitrpooia 

Jttlpigoras •«. ... 

Boo]^ ... 

Coocb Bfibar ... 

Sbtlkuri ... 

Kaospore 


Totil 
oiporl 
from i*aoh 
di«lricfc. 
Mdi. 

1,781 


Hdi. 


000 


^o^lpofe 

Ghtmnwm!!! 


Bogra 


8^" 
Kuniini 
litnipore . 

R 


204 


7.780 

0.614 

4^760 

4.478 

8 . GK 9 

aaoo 

1.675 

1.470 

1.420 

800 

020 


050 


.234 


86.129 


2,8^4 


600 

BlmooltQlA 800 

BdhillA 820 , 

• SpoUtmnia ... joo \ Grand Totnl ... 1,44,048 

Kooioooporo ... 100 | 

BoBm 100 ^ 

The amount of jute oollcoted at Noraingunge during January 
amounts to 49,262 maunds, against 96,100 maunds in Decombor and 
1,06,991 maunds in November. No less than 38,980 maunds out of 
the total supply are derived from the district of Mymeusingh. ^J'he 
neighbouring mart of Modungunge imported 4,497 maunds from 
MymensiMu, and a few small consignments from Tippernh, Dacca, and 
Sylhet, Tno aggregate importation of the two marts of Naraiugunge 
and Modungunge is 66,068 maunds, against 1,06,636 maunds in 
December and 1,19,448 maunds in November. 

The exportation from Naraingunge by river route and in country 
boats amounts to 89,204 maunds, namely 38,264 maunds destined 
for Caloutta, 660 maun^ for Dacca, and 400 maunds for Goalundo. 
The traffic returns of the Eastern Bengal Railway for January show 
a total of 65|651 maunds as oonsigned from Naraingunge to Calcutta 
by tho througLateamers of the Company. . j 

The 62cp(^^tion from Modungunge by river route is 2,600 maunds, 
of which 2,100 maunds werf opnsigued to Calcutta ^and 600 maunds 

• The jttti? imported into Naraingunge and Modungunge during 
January 1876 'Was shipped from the places mentioned below 

INIH) MODUNGUNGE. ^ . 

T«tal 
eiport 
from each 


District. 


Princlptl mart. 


Pubna 

^Scrnjaiin»?o 
*llllapaiah ... 
Bcra 

I'aniraha ... 
Nakalia ... 
Sallinria ... 
liUMhiktt ... 
UaigutiKO ... 

Uajsbttliyu 

Nowironit ... 
I'rosiidporo 
lioortiodoho 
(jouruodftfi{K)ro 

Dinagepora 

nhooaoo ... 
8oci>»;wng0 
Uurotitola ... 
Mytncnaiiigb 

Hiihumokhally , 

Kedarporo 

BadrahiL... 

StiniiiirMbe 

Snlimporo... 

ShoalKoli) ... 

Sumbhoogunge 

Dacca 

JafTorgungo 

Ohtor 

Naraliiguiigo 

Farced pore 


Total 
export 
from iMic’h 
dibtrict. 
Mda. 
59,545 


Mda. 

3.1.410 

H. .642 
4.182 
4.100 
\,Ul 

I, 048 
Mpn 

• ain 


810 

800 

222 

2,470 

7H2 

.100 

22, m 

2.107 

1.G40 

711 

806 

250 

200 

GOO 

450 

4U0 


5,610 


4,027 


20.885 


a, 050 


803 


INTO NARAIKGUNGB. 


District. 


ISart. 


From Mymeaiittgh 


Total 

from ttuon 
dislriot. 
Mds. 
88 . 98 (V 



JDeiMiikBfilif 
Daoea..«“. . 

XodMliilnria. 


Vds. 

7.281 

E 

i>eo8 

1.41S 

1,200 

1.017 




wm, 


District. 


Mart. 


From Mymensingh 

Shrrt'pore 
Uiiu^rub ... 

„ Dacca 

„ Sylbet 

Ealagungo 

„ Tlppewh ... 


Hdi. 

I.CIIO 

060 


20 


dialriut. 

Mds. 

4,497 


224 


arasd ToUl 


90 


2.006 


6,816 


Kooshtestis 16|<394 maunds. 

6,r67aattnds 


from Fubna, 2,240 maunds from Pumeah, and a few small oonsign- 
meuts were received from DinaJgepore, Rajshabye, and Nuddea. 

Nothing has. been sent away from Kooshtea by river route, but 
the tralfto returns of the Eastern Bengal Railway for January 187(> 
show that 10,950 maunds of jute wore oonsignod at Kooshtea for 
conveyance to Calcutta by rail. This total almost exactly corresponds 
with tho total of jute impoHod into Kooshtea by river routes. 

The following statement shows tho places whence Kooshtea received 
its supply of juto during tho month 


District. rrluoipal mart. 

Dinageporo 

Beorgungc 

Maldah 

Maldah 

11 iij Alia bye 

OudMgnrco 


Totnl 

exportat ion 
from iini'h 
district. 

Mds. 

800 

Mds. 

800 


... 7,930 

7,0.10 

407 

407 


District. rrinclpal mart. 


Pubna 


Total 

nxiK>riHtiori 

fn>m <*aoh . 
distriot. 

Mds. 
5,757 


PuniAih 

Nuddea 


Bazitporo 
Dimparl ... 
Pubna ... 
Haigiingo 
Dnsiira 
Kmnidporo 
Pakura ... 
lbiiiNt«rbada 
Di)ga(’liuti 

fitilalguiigo 


Mds. 

1,868 

l,.16a 

838 

800 

300 

300 

200 

250 

175 

1.485 


(Inind Total 


2,240 
60 
1 ( 5,694 


The total of tlio registered consignmonta of jute imported direct to 
Calcutta by country boats amounts to 2,7‘J,6(.)1 maunds, chiefly supplied 
from tho oastorii districts (1,93/246 mauud.s), Dacca being credited 
with 88,701 maunds and Mymensingli witli 86,928 mauuda,^ and from 
Northern Bengal (63,690 maunds), whore riibna, with i30,065 maunds, 
is the cliief exporting district. ♦ • 

Tho supply of jute into Calcutta during January hy the Eastern 
Bengal Railway is 3,04,052 maunds, and the principal exporting 
stations in reapoct to this l.-irgo conaignmont are Goalundo (1,00,009 
maunds), Naraingunge (06,651 maunds), Sorajgungo (41,608 maunds), 
Kooshtea (10,950 maunds), and Dacca (10,101 maunds). Tho consigu- 
monts from 8erajgunge, Naraingunge, and Dac(5a, aro placed in the 
railway returns under tho heading ‘ Through Traffic,* indicating that 
the goods were dcapatcjhed by tho Company’s steamers and hooked 
through via Goalundo to Calcutta. 

.&most tho entire supidy of juto sent into Celcutta hy river routes 
came round rid Khoolnah and tho Calcutta canals. Very small Tiuan- 
tities came hy tho Nuddea rivers, which lack tho water to carry large 
boats at this season of the year. A part of the Piirnoah, Moorshodabocl, 
and Nuddea supplies only came along tho Bhagirutheo; tho general 
routcj of traffic followed was into tho Gorai at Kooshtea, and thonoo 
along the Athara Banka vid Khoolna into Calcaitta* 

Tho following statement shows the distrieds, \idth the principal 
marts, from which Calcutta derived its country boat supply of juto 
during tho mouth : — 


Dixtrict 


Priucipftl mart. 


Dluagcporc 


Maldab 

Hajshaliya 


Rungporu, 


Pubna 


Dacca 


Banoeffutigo 

MaidRli 

B(>orc<MlHbo 

NoWgDIIIC 

PaKlaUubo 

Jntrwporo . 
Ohilman’o . 
Kauiarjiinnc 
Ghoramara 


Horalitnniro ... 
DofCRCllvO ... 
UhIkuiiko ... 
Khn^ad|K)re ... 
Koijooriw ... 
ChaOmdinr ... 


NnralngnnRO 
KuliKunKO ... 
Lackporu ... 
Dmra 

Chariiliindho 

Barmy 

Ghlnr 

ModumrunKo 

Moonihocsuuge 

MauivkiHtbBo 

Kaparia 

Sabar 

Boitongungc 

Fttreedporc 

Madareeporv 
CoomanMij ’ 
Goalundo ... 

BackergmigG 

Auiirin ... 


M(l». 

8,346 

1,280 

0.712 

1,206 

525 

4,311 
01 M> 
864 

sot 

18,078 

3,819 

8.716 

1,025 

050 

870 

88,704 

15.026 

(l.(»4 

5,(106 

8.110 

S,(M»7 

2,656 

2.160 

1.920 

1.075 

1.576 

1.620 

1,298 

9,m 

1,282 

118 

liOM 


Total ox- 1 
porta from 
oaoli 
dlatrlrt. 

Mda. 
8,G90 


1,289 

8,053 

5,509 

30,055 

88,761 


14,345 


Total 


8,121 

1,60,028 


Diatriot. 


Principal mart. 


Korimminffo 
LukluKunirn 
Kali^Kiiniro 


Mymonsingb ... 

Mda. 
..22.062 
.. 7.465 
.. 7.160 

Suti0jhnoi{iingo 7.610 

Pi>rnnt(iniKO 

Bitiroiinbnrce 
KaliakHri 
l>utb-rhiizrir 
NuMMMwnlind 
Kotituly 

Tipperab 

Charaiolla 

24«Pergunnah8 .. . 

lloduoria 

Nuddoa 


«,IH7 

0,697 

3.725 

3.329 

;(.i7i 

2,470 


Kagmaroo 

Poorpora 
Rtaunifungo 
Fixilbarla 
A^»ha 


Totr.Vcx* 
porta from 
ea«'b 
dlatrlot. 

Mda. 

85,928 

Mda. 

... 8.1(10 
8.028 
1,800 
1,367 
1.331 


Takachandporo 1.109 


Nagor^pore 
BiixUiiitKO . 
Islam fMiro 


400 


IlKHlikhally 

Jniiipui'o 

* KlnheriKUnire 

Clinicda 

• Blaiijuu 

Jessore 

Tona 

Moorihedalmd 

Moorahedabad 

Burdwan 

Culna 

Iloogbly 

Bbagulpoia 

Balia Bahcbgunso.. 
Pumoah 

RaneoRunffo 

l)<w)lalirun 0 o 

Dtiwanf 

NowabBungD 

Grand Total 


060 

410 


857 

290 


1,153 


4v287 


1,122 


71H 

62.1 

203 


m 
660 
, 310 

890 

1,125 

2,556 


6,933 

4,297 

1,122 

C36 

825 

9,226 


2 , 72,661 
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Rick — Hire is the staple of which the m-catest quantity has been 
rogistored, and the trade shows a oousiderable u^^pansion over that of 
the previous months. 

The registered quantity of rice amounts to 14»81,249 maunds, 
against 8,/)5,8I8 iiuiuuds in December, 4,83, 7:^5 maunds in November, 
and 0,09,952 maunds in October. 

Tho registering station at Khooliia, with 5,42,079 maunds, has 
registered the greatest quantity of rice; at Chittagong 1, 65,340 matinds 
were registered; at Bamunghiitta, on the Calcutta Canals. 1,05,247 
maunds, nt Goalimdo 1,28,(530 maunds, at Durowloo 1,27,409 maunds, 
at Sahebgnngo 08,078 iiiaiuuls, iit Blioynib Bazar 50, 3^) maunds, and 
•nt Patna 43,220 maunds, wore registered. Tlie Hidgelloe Canal, which 
registered 30,402 inauuds in Deceinliei*, shows only 105 maunds in (ho 
January rctunis, as it was eIo.s(‘<l during (he in order to clear 

away the ac(3iimulations of silt. The w'holo of the traffic that wouhj 
ordinarily- have followed (ho eourso of this canal found its way to 
Calcutta by the Jluldee ami Russoolporo estuaries up the llooghly, and 
so waft not registered. 

^ It will ho convonieut to eoiisider tho large trndo in ri(5e under five 
distinct lieadiugs, luiuK'ly (1) tho Bchar import of rico from tho North- 
Western Provinces and Ojnllf, r('gifttered at Durowleo and at I'atna; 
(2) the exports from Bengal into Behar and thci North- AVestorn 
Provinoes, regisforod at (»r below ‘the stations ot Sahobgungo and 
Jungyporo; (3) Iho internal trade of Bolmr, registered at Salieb^unge, 
Patna, and Durowloe ; (4) tlio Calcutta or Bengal rice trade, registered 
at the several stations on the Brahmaputra, tho Jamoona, the Bhoynib, 
the Mogna, the Gorai, the Nmldea rivers, tlie llooghly, and the 
Calcutta, IfidgelloG, and 11 idnapore canals ; and (5) the rice trade at 
Chittagong, registered at (diittugong. 

1. Tlio importation of rice into Bolmr from (ho Noi-th-Westorn 
Provineos and Omlli amountf to 1,31,315 maunds, of which 1,27,344 
maunds were rogistoreil at Durowloe and 3,071 maunds at Patna. The 
total exportation from tlm North-Western Provinces • amounts to 
1,11,923 maunds, against 1,92,397 maunds in l)ee<miber, ami fromOudli 
19,392 maunds, against 17,853 maunds in Decomb(‘r, The destination 
of this traffic is to liohar (90, P)3 maunds), tluj North-Western PTovinees 
(34,297 maunds), and to Bengal (525 maunds). 

The following table will furnish did ails rospocting tho exportation 
and dostinatioii of tho iqi-eountry ])r()dnfio, as well as of the relative 
importanoo of tlio principal e\]iorting ami imjiorting marts: — . 


EjL'Tfifrtinj Mariti from tlif> .V,*ir, Pritvlncfit 
it ml Umlk. 


Difltrict. IMucipiil inArt. 


Goruckpnro 


Tot 111 
cxtwn-tiitioti 
fl'otll 
ilinti K't. 
M<ls 

.. 811,130 


UitlU 


Azimghnr 


l»hB^ot’pnro 

Joiutpoiv 

Mirziipuru 


Burhe) 
(Sri|» 1 ll|)urO .. 
DhoiKH! 
(Ii)rii4’k|«f»re . 
HiKHtriiiiorti 

Bi'iwa 

Ol48k» 

I.ivIkiiiiko 

l)oor»n 

Mi'lmwul 


Billet ni 


M<h. 

3H.7f3 

21.7-'5 

lO.MtO 

D.:}"3 

H.H-JO 

i.:»o 


13.1 :.(i 
1.175 

1, ti:.rt 
lUU 

2. wo 


17,505 


Total Iroiu X W, 1* 


2,<M5 

315 

1,310 

lOO 

i.n.ous 


Uonda 

Kyzabad 


Baraitch 


Lucknow 


NowubKiuigc 

F^iporn 
Wboiuawar ... 
LalKUugd ... 

Kairrt'n 
llyrntUKliAt ... 


11,870 

2,ss(i 

1.72.1 

1,075 

715 

575 


'lot II I from Omlh 
(Irtiiid Total 


ll.KTO 

(5.1:13 

1,090 

»oa 

lffp.92 

i.3i,:nr> 


liiiliorduff In (he Nr H\ Ptuivinccs 

ami lirhnr. 

Totnl 

Ulutnct. I’riiicliml mart. ^'^VtoV-lu-h ‘ 

iliMtnrt. 

Mds. 


(ilifizoeporc 


UeniiroA 


Moiiiar 

(Jhnzccporo , 
Lohar Uliujua 


MiN. 

1.1.7H5 

3,9.15 

3.755 


21,270 


10,027 


Total into N W. P. ... 31,297 


S.'irun 

Rrvlljjcuimo 

Si^-wiiu 

I’liUHr 

IllulioujcdtxH'6 
niitiia ... 

I’jitim 
Bui b 

Sliiilmbnd 

Mii/.uHVrj)or«^ 

llHji-t.poro ... 
l)iirbliuii<.;u ... 

Bazitporc ... 


31.517 
5, INS 
1,915 
1.(195 

»9,HMJ 

890 


2.795 

s.aio 


41,187 


40,136 

110 

3.330 

8.6:10 


Total into Holmr 


M(u>r(<hi'cliilind 

Uhulinn 


623 


96,493 


525 


Grand Toliil 


1,31,315 


The district of Sarnn roc^^i ves tho greater part of the up-country 
rice. The North-Western I’rovinces furnish 37,232 maunds, and 
Oudh 6,766 maunds. Revilgungo, with 33,547 maunds, is the chief 
importing mart in the disWet, and its supidy has been mostly derived 
from the Ooruokpore marts of Burliej (8,926 maunds), Goruokpore 
(7,437 maunds), Dhonee (5,540 maunds), Gopalpore (2,835 maunds), 
and Roodraporo (1,630 maunds). Ooskn, in Busti, has contributed 

■ ' ; Dhemawar, 

715 maunds. 


unu xvuumti|juru uiaiuxuDy. v/uenwa, w 

6,690 maunds; Nowabgungo, in Gonda, 3,130 maunds; 
in Fyzabad,* 1,726 maunds, and Kairm, in Baraitoh, 1 


The supply into Patna, both fw the city and its .suburbil, is 40 igg 
maunds, agah^st 18,635. maunds in Deoember. Of this lulwly 30 939 
mauhds*were derived from tho North- Wf^stem ProvijKoss> and Oudh 
has contributed the remainder. Gopalpore and Burbej, in Gosmokpore 
have exported 11,325 maunds anci 8,066 maunds 
Nowabgungo, in Gonda, with 5,925 maunds, comes neat on the lit * 
and then Foolpore, in Pyzab^, with 2,670 maunda Busti has sent 
4,510 maunds, its iihief exporting marts being Ooska, Ldlgunge^ and 
Decirau. From Billetra, in Aziraghur, the amount is 1,240 maunds. 
Tho bulk of the importatipn into Bozitpore (8,630 maund^, m Dm-, 
hhunga, was derived from Gopalpore 6,070 maunds) in ^niokpore 
Nowabgungo (1,305 maunds) in Gonda, and Ooska (6^ mauni) 
in Busti. M(^>zu1Yorporo ohiefly drew upon Roodrapore (2,095 maunds) 
ill GoniekiKjro, and upon Nowabgunge, in Gon^, 240 maunds. 

Of tho quantity sent to other districts in the North-Western 
Provineos, Gliazoeporo received 24,270 maunds and Benares 10,027 
maunds. The Goruokpore marts of Burhej, with 10,436 maunds, 
Dhoiieo, with 2,7 (SO maunds, Roodraiiore, with 1,860 maunds, and 
Goruekiiore, .with 1,365 maunds, have been the principal sources of 
supply to Moiiiar, in Ghazeepore, where the imports amount to 15,706 
maunds. Other places which exported to the Ghazeepore district am 
Ooska (5,015 inauuds) Bilffitra (775 maunds) and Nowabgunge 
(540 iimiinds). Tho importation into Benares has been prinoipauy 
dorivodfrom Burhej (8,332 maunds), and from Ooska and Nowabgunge, 
035 maunds and 660 maunds respectively. 

11 33io quantity of rice exported from Bengal into Behar and the 
North-AVosterii Provinces amounts to 1,01,251 maunds inclusive of 
10 maunds exported from Patna, of which the quantity <A rice regis- 
terd at Slinhebgiiugo is 00,494 maunds, ^t Jungypore 32,902 maunds, 
at Goalimdo 845 maunds, at Kooshtea 670 maunds, and at Patna 
350 maunds. Tliis oomprisos consignments from Northes^ Bengal 
(53,907 maunds), hborshedabad (45,829 maunds), (W5 

niaunds), and Jessor*670 maunds). 58,845 maunds of tlS^uantity 
is d()8tiued for Behar, and 42,416 maunds for the Nm^-Westera 
Provinces. c 

The table below shows the detailed figures of the exportation of 
rice and its distribution into tho districts of Behar and ^e Nort^ 
AVestorn Provinces : — * 


Principal Brporting Marta. 


Diitrict. 


Marts. 


Dinagoporo 


. Total 
exiNirlatlon 
friaii oacb 
district. 
Mds. 
36,624 


Mnldah 


Tviijidinhye 


Kfilk’^aiBron 

Xc» tjn»ro 

ItrDfriingo 

Di^ria 

Ninviiaznr ... 
ass.i)ioo 

B.(>lniii|>ore 

Il.VfttfiOlNJ ... 

Moocliiii 

liluldali 

Ucckra 

Kiunporo Bcaiilcah 

(judUKHI'OO 


Mds. 

1 <1,533 
il.TdS 
6,157 
Z.74d 
11.071 
1,700 

7.610 

S.877 

2.32B 

l.«60 

781 

240 

226 


Total from Northern Bengal 

Backergunge 

Sahebguiif^e,^ 845 

Jesssoro 

. ^ Cliittalmaroe ... 630 

Muut'Aliodabad 


Jiitu-yporb .. 

nhullaii 

NotuoiittuiiKO 


81.895 

18,W7 

1,007 


16,818 

465 

63.907 

815 

670 

45,829 


Principal XmporUnp Marti, 


Diitriofc. 


Purneah 


Marti. 


Prttna 


Grand Total 


10 

1,01.361 


Cirtfrola 

Sontlml Pe^unnaba ... 

SahobKUUsa .. 
Ulrngnlpore ... 

Bbagulpere ... 

Mongbyr 

Mongliyr ... , 

Patna 

Barb 

Patna 

Mozufforpore 

Moiuircrpore 

OoviiidiKin) ... 
NaaurlnutM.,. 
liaioepora ... 
Durbhunga ... - ... 

BAsltfiora 
AosUra 

SoniastiiiOM... 

Sarun 

Revilguuibi ... 

Sliwau 

Mahomedpora 

Sbahabad i,, 

Stiiba 

Total into Behar 

Ghazeepore ... ” .Jv ... 

OliacieiioTe ... 
Mutner ... 

BalUGhoievpor* 

Azimgbor 

UilUtra 

Goruokporo .1. 

Quthdet ..t 'a . 

Hflnarca 

Miraapore ... 


Total 

import AtloD 
into rush 
diltrkt. 
Udi. 
M 

2,827 
605 
1,799 
6,628 

8,677 

7,661 
29,191 


Mds. 

93 

2,837 

816 

idii 

mi 

ai£75 

010 

SAW 

aiM 

078 


24045 

1,010 

1,400 

liri 


ir275 


10.941 

10,206 

uio 

0AM 


TotallntcN. W. P. 


' It will be seen from the above etatonienit 
the rioe-tradiug marts of Neetpore aad i 

of Kalkamaree and Asaaoe* <m tbe 
Kooleok, in the diatriot p( 

Maldah, Mooohia^d ~ 

ably inoreoMd. Thoy 



ftfia 

87,816 
WW 

a,M8 

48 

IW 
, 4a«i( 
,1.01^ 

from 
ibhobi, 
'on tb* 

Jbdotlwr 
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important NortHm Bengal marts will now appear more often in the 
teivLTMt u the aeeion^i rioe comes into the market and the rivers rise. 

The diiit^6t of Sarun^ with 20,191 maunds, is, os before, the chief 
importing district in Behar. Its supplies are chiefly derived from 
Neetpore (bfibip maunds) and Kulkamaree (3,779 mauuds), in iJiuage- 
lore; Hyatpore(617 maunds) and Moochia (1,050 maunds), in Maldah; 
.ungypore (14,000 maunds), Notoongungo (1,007 maunds), and Dlmlian 
(l,4l0 maunds) in Moorshedabod. Next comes Mozuit)rpore, where 
8,877 maunds were imported. Kalkamaree, with 2,285 maunds, 
Dhulian, with 8,005 maunds, Sahebgungo, ih Sonthtd Perguunalis, with 
037 maunds, and Baliehgunge, in Backorgungo, with 8*15 maunds, 
are the# chief exporting marts. Patna derived its supply of 0,028 
maunds firom IJ^lkamaroo (1,385 maunds) and Doria (1,101 mauuds) 
in Dinagepore, from Maldah (1,285 maunds) and from Dhuliau (750 
maunds). The importation of 7,551 maunds into Diu’bhuuga was 
principally obtained from Raigunge (1 005 maunds), from Jung 37 )oro 
(1,749 maund8)| and irom Dhulian (2,673 maunds). Of the importitig 
districts in the North-Westom Provinces, Qhazeepore, whore the 
quantity amounts to 37,816 maunds, is alone of importance. It 
feoeired from Jungypore (14,096 maunds), Dhulian (1,152 maunds), 
Kalkamaree (4j880 maunds), Neetporo (6,132 maunds), Nowbazaur 

i 1,396 maunds), Raigunge (1,532 mauuds), Assanee (000 maunds), 
faldah (875 maunds), Ilyatpore (911 maunds), and from Rohuupore 
(5,298 maunds). 

III. The registration of the internal rice trade of Behar, which 
refers to the rice moving from one' part of the Behar province to another, 
has been effected at Sahebgungo, at Patna, and at Durowlec, to the 
extent of 2,184 maunds, 38,906 maunds, and 05 mauuds respectively, 
the aggregate total amounting to 41,154 mauuds. 

Of this quantity Patna itself contributed 20,820 maunds. 10,450 
mauuds of. Patna rice ‘were sent to Lalgung^ 3,183 maunds to 
Hajeepore, ' 837 maunds to Rewagbat, and 80?maund8 to Mohnar, 
^ iu the Mozufferporo district, and 1,008 inautidB to Bazitpore in 
Burbhunga. The exportation from Sanm amounts to 8,695 maunds, 
of which Revelgunge is credited with 7,560 maunds. The greater 
part of this also was sent into Mozufreri)ore, uamely 3,592 mauuds 
destined for Lalgunge and 2,919 maunds for Hajeepore. Patua at 
the same time imported rice to some (3xtont from other Behar districts, 
namely 1,261 maunds from Mozulferpore, 1,305 mauuds from the 
suburbs of Patna, 460 maunds from Moiighyr, 297 maunds from 
Ithagulpore, and 385 mauuds from Chumpoiun. The supply, amount- 
ing to 2,071 maunds, di'awn from the Bouthal Perguunalis, was 
distributed, though in small quantities, amongst almost all the districts 
witliin the two divisions of Bnagulpore and Patna. 

The following statement shows the internal rioe trade of Behar 
during the month ^ 


Diitrlol. 

Piktna 


JBxporii» 

Frlnoipal Marl. 




lUvaUuitge 

.. Mobaruokpora 

UOKufferpor# 

HajMpOK ... 

•‘"Hgfcyt. 

Booni]gurcft]i 
^ KhRiurrlfth... 

SitRguIppre 

pQruetth , 

S2l«bgttOR#,. 


Total eiport 



Total iniiiort 


from each 
dhitrlot. 

Mds. 

26,820 

Diftrici. 

Patna 

Principal Mart. 


into earh 
diAlnct. 

Mda. 

4,807 

Mdi. 

26.62(r 

8,696 

1 Sarnn 

Patna 

Mds. 

4,8U7 

2,561 

7,8«(i 

771 

, 1,261 

0 

DurisuPKo 

Soneporo 

UovtilKungo 

Chiipra 

Mozuflbrporc 

1,030 

K46 

378 

32 

31,551 

* ... 

385 


lAitfunae 

20,042 



20 

i,9io 


840 

047 

145 

8,071 




Orima Total ... 41,154 


Importi. 


,„,_ji)orL ... 
Mo7.n(rerpore 
Hownglmt ... 
Mohnnr 
Jhumtm ... 
SRhcbgunKe 
Durbhungn 

BuxiU)oro ... 

Monghyr 

Kliaguriiah .. 

Bbagolpore 

Uhtgulpore .. 

Purncab 

Caraaola ... 
Sontbal Porginumba 

SAtiabiiUuge 


l».l7 

837 

803 

413 

130 


(irand Total 


1,008 

1,076 

25 

to 

• 393 

803 

596 

506 

146 

145 


... 

41,154 


iV. Tb, total pi the Oaloutta or Bengal nee 
10|42,173 BuUjlBdi',, againit 6, 82,784 maunda m Deoei 

1 ...4 ' m . j. i.* A-. 


uaiuuU, 

msttnds,' 


trade amounts to 
; December, 
exports, amounting to 7,49,371 Ji^B^ds, 
‘iikicts, the bulk of which, or 6,46,106 
of Baokergunge, where the trade has now 
OX^rtation m>m Northern Bengal is 
15 rnaUnds were froi^ tlie Bajshahye 
jda&dy Division amounts to 69,110 
^ .fesiHml tihe 24<»PergunnabSt and 



Moorshedabad, have oontributod 35,508 maunds, 11,259 maunds, and 
7,931 maunds respectively. Prom the Burdwan division the supply 
amounts to 60,360 maunds, of which 47,295 maunds wqro exported 
from the Burdwan district. 

Out of this grand total 6,077 maunds were imported into Orissa, 
37,910 maunds into Assam, aud the remainder, amounting to almost 
ten lakhs of maunds, was absorbed for consumption iu Bengal itself, 
whore the distribution is very scattered and general ; but (Calcutta and 
its suburbs, with an aggregate total of 7,50,204 mauuds, imported 
more than ibroO-fom’ths of the traftio. 

The following statoiueut illustrates the Bengal rice trade for the 
month : — 


Exporh, 


Dlulriot. 


IVinripiil tiiiirt 


Diungepurc ... 


Maldah 


Htijabuliye 


Kungpore 


Bogra 


Pubnu. 


SdflbKUiiKe 

Pnliinni ... 
Nobog ram 

NownbautiKO 

.MaUlnh 

9 

Nowgong 

Until poru iloauluiih 

(«ooroo<liiKporO 

Goliiiul<>poru 

KHllyitiinifo 

KntIuMuluroe 

Alirznporu . 

KnhobKuUKo 

NiiUortj 

(iuiluKuret* 

KalljrKUUKC 

}lniU • 

SnkRtA 

Klintitimnrnn 
KamArjii 111*0 

PooiiflmuL'hy 

KnII.vkiuiko 

llilluo 

Short* poro 

Chailubtirou 
Soimtolla .. 

Bonrn 

Sullungungo 


rhnttnnhnr .. 

()ulap.ira ... 

Clinutleri'ona 

SorHjKungo 

Nnknlm 

BhanKUiA 

llura 

Dogiiclu'o ... 
Mot hum ... 
Klin/iol|H>rc 

I’miKJi'.ini 

Kuijui'co ... 


MiU. 
11.'. .>0 
l.fil.'S 

son 

SOU 

1.3M 

6V)3 

•h'l.r/Ol 

i.ina 

imkj 

WIO 

800 

7.'50 

055 

i.sil 

1. UUl 
077 
4SS 
101 

2, m 

1.4’18 

l.*i-0 

1. U7 

1,1 iM) 

077 

Ouo 

400 

f.on.'i 
3.035 
.3, two 
2.1HU 
•i.3HO 
2.115 

2. 50 
1,003 

850 

676 

430 

300 

2P.1 


Total 

r«pf>rl:iil<in 
lioiii 
(ilHtl U't. 

MiN.. 

lo.bJl 


pj-itrif’t 


Frincipal mart. 


2.239 

90,115 


7,010 


13,151 


30,240 


Total of N urtheru Dcngal ... 1 ,59, 19 1 


Zi-PerguuimhR 

Phoidi 

llhaugur ... 
'J’ovha 

KnllygunKO 

Baxcrkhal ... 

Calcutta 

Snburhn of Cnlcutta 
Niidduu 

Sbibgungo 
Si»fitipo »*0 
Alumdiiiignb 
Koniiht«‘B ... 
Uaiihklially 

Joilorv 

TabMura ... 
Kachua 
Chithulinnrro 
(Juurruiiililia 
Snrahn 
Son's Bnr.nr 
Magoorali ... 
Toua 

Kallygunge 

JcMoru 

Moorabedahnd 

Jungypore ... 
NuUxHigunKe 


4,076 

.3.801 

1,0(M 

000 

11 


7(10 

835 

.3(M) 

200 

BC 

0, '245 
6.208 
4.120 
8,128 
2,2(i2 

1,.370 

1.7(M1 

1. JJOU 
I.IMMI 

650 

230 

1,273 


11,259 


1,089 

20 

.1,920 


85,508 


DuCL'U ... ... 

Pnwa 

* MutliitiKunKU 
ai>lHkunn 
Iluidu Miixar 
MHiilckitungo 

Mir/ftponi ... 
KolaKarhuo 
NaminguiiKo 

I'lireedpore 

Kotalinara ... 
Fnri(‘(l|icini 
Oliiuriiur ... 
Oopnluiingn 

Ji*yiifiKiiM.i 
(lOiilmiUo ., 

Madarvepuro 
Bnekergungo 

Jiiu'korirnnge and 
iluniMAl 
SiiliohKiiiiKU 
Jhnlli'liJitty 
NayniiiJiUfO 
Nulcliitly ... 
(’Iiuriiunloo 
AnKarin * ... 
Parlr HU • 
KiillykiuiKe 
iituiiidarla ... 
KnnkiiAlly 
.1 yixiro ... 
HrinciT Il/kt 
Rnjar Hilt ... 
Jnlinbarco ... 
llhaiihonijiara 
Aiiitola,! 

IloolHr Hat 
JlHd(K>ra 
llaua 

llDOfhftkatty 
KooniAi'khoily 

Nnlhmiiia ... 

Aiihaporo ... 

Piidpiu’o 

Sikdur Mulllck 
UNjnpufo ... 
Hiiuhn Hazaar 
Fniiiilininiiu 
Kulankiitty... 
Kooljdur 
Hhaila 
Botakoo ... 
Nyakatly ... 
BHliliuiKuro .. 

RadhnKuiiiro 
Aiiirujuureo... 
Soodia ... 
Fnliijiore ... 
Kollin 

AlmlnrrcporM 

SlKM'har « ... 

Jhupa 

pAruu'iianKa 
Mfotapore ... 
|Mymon<iliigh 

llhnynih ... 
FaraharcO ... 
lluxiRUngo ... 
Fuolbanah 
KiillyKutiKO 
lltuli*nlimj ... 


7,931 


Total of the Prciidency Diviaion 


Burdwan 


Midnaporo 

Uoogldy 


Cntwa 

Culiia 

NadanKbat 

Dewaiigunge 


,201 

>500 

.2;>4 

ouo 



giandemaRttre 

Howrah !!! 
Sbahguuge... 


Total of Burdwan Division 


1.627 

MCO 

405 

MS 

ir- 


0,570 

3,501 


00^166 


ripperab 


(louri]K‘)re ... 

KohIuq 

Cominillnh . 

IIuj(H*»ruMK(3 

llhunuar Chur 

HalfKiro 

Fanchpookuria 


‘ Total 
ex))art)itini| 
• froni (lac’li 
diatrii't. 

UdA. 

30,928 


11. .320 
8.607 
1,400 
l.Kil 
1,115 
005 
IMIO 
045 

8.0(i5 

S.iSO 

2.4U4 

2.077 

1,640 

1.337 

1.291 


21,625 


6,46.106 


1,80,830 
UP, 362 
85,016 
40,275 
SIM60 
S7.P54 
2.’1.U27 
20.822 
10.605 
16.8HI 
111.811 
10,1MA 
16,11.68 
18,807 
12,890 
MIS 
7,0H5 
7,0.30 
7,555 
6.570 
6.840 
D.425 
4^2<5 
4.219 
3,803 
8,882 
8,208 
8.8:12 
3,725 

2.727 
2,500 
2,026 
1,576 
1,400 
1,426 
1,850 
1,720 
1,286 
1.225 
1.235 
1.200 
1,120 
1,050 
1,126 

600 

8.'W5 

1,005 

1.244 

707 

300 

1.3,507 

1.727 
l,70a 
1,170 
1,140 
1,160 

650 


19,277 


82,435 


Total of Dacca Division ... 7^9.371 

Ciiittagong ... ... 175 

.Voukbolly 7,780 

Hatiiah 2,700 

Sundtidp 045 

ChurbaUho ... 8<a) 

Noakhully 450 

Wal of CbittRgong Division ... 

Cuttack 

Grand total of Bengal ... 10,41 ,H93 

iGoatpara 80 

sylbet 200 


Total of Assam 


280 


Grand total of tratfio • ... 10^,173 
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DiftricU riiiiclpal Mart. 


CalepHa 

Huburbs of Cnlcntta 

21 'PcrguiinBbfl 

nmrnrkhal ... 
itaUNhahur 


Kuddca 


Jeiaoro 


KoomarkhoUy 
Janof'p< 3 ti» ... 
KooMbtaa ... 
Krishniighur 
AJoodhia ... 
KanaKhni ... 
HaNhahnlly 
Khoksa 
Cliai?<lah ... 
Bi^nupore ... 
CbnlaaiiKab 
KibumiJC'IIKO 
Rauiporo ... 


Bnimondia ... 
Kriihul)|M>re 
Guurruiiibha 
Jeasora 

Moorsliedabad 


Mds. 

1,H)7 

477 

S3.1>5i 

i).445 

8,H50 

7,Wi» 

i.ain 

041) 

876 

826 

620 

Om) 

281 

216 

200 

8,200 

2..798 

DM 

8 UU 


Total , 
importation 
into earh 
diatriot. 

Mda. 

.. 6,85,335 
.. 70,809 

2,126 


ImportB* . 

Diatrict. 


68,813 


Principal Mart. 


Julpigoroo 

Cooi?h Dehor 

Total of Northern Bengal 

Dacca 


10,776 


173 


Total of Presidency Division... 8,28.091 


Hooghly 


Midnaporo 

Burdwau 


Chandernagore 
Dolagoro 
Dabnoautigo 
Howrah ... 


Culna 

Obtwa 


48.127 

l.Otl 

l.ooo 

025 


100 

12 


60,040 


Mcslungn'igo 
Naraingiinge 
Dwoa 

Huiiakanda... 
Furcedpore 

(loalundn ... 
S»‘lum|H)ro 
Madinibpnrc 
JUbaHhporo 
Dnekerguniffl 
Myinenaiiigh 

llboymb .. 

Tipporab ... 

. Total of EaaUrn Districts 

Cuttack 
Dalasoro 


12.800 

11,471 

8.061 

I.IM 


Total 

Importation 
into each 
district. 

Mda. 

dO 

1,395 

"1^15 
^ 81,6^ 


27.4’)8 

1.770 

1,7<16 

W3 


8C.411 


Bbootraoondy 

Total of Orissa 


0,477 


84,203 


868 

29,924 

1,904 

~98.056 

6,477 

200 


9fi6 

214 


Total of Burdwau Division ... 51,219 


Dinagepore 

Bajaliabye 

Bungpore 

Ohorauiara 

Puhna 

SeraJgnnKO 
])ogiiohe«i ... 
Haslrgungo 


76 

0. 60a 

1. uno 
1 .8«l 


12 

60 

1,438 

17,280 


Ooalpara 

Kamroop 

Durning 
N«iwgong 
Sylbet 


(lunipara ... 
Gowhatty ... 


Caebar 


Pylhci 
Ajtiiirignttgo 
(’iiuttiv'k ... 
ItaluKungc .. 
llabbeoKungo 


Total for Assam 
Grand total of traffic 


The following Statement has boon prepared to show tho course of the 
Bengal Rioe Trade in oonnootion with tho nrinoipal Importing Marts, 
and the source from which each importing place received its supply:— 

Md.. 

...6,86,3351 


Total iMPonxa xwto Calcutta 
Wh9nc« gupplied. 

Bisirict. Mart. 


Burdwan 

Outwa 

Culna 

Badanghat 

4)ewanguiigo 

Midnaporo 

HoogbV 

24 -PergannahB 

Tanda 


Total 01- 
ports 
from each 
district. 
Mdi. 

34,085 


Mds. 

LUttO 

S , NN 4 

1.471 

IKK) 


1.400 


8,695 

1,268 

2,035 

940 


Jessore 


26,U&3 

Kaubtia 

6.lflS 


Taiisur 

. f^hiilialuiarcQ 

6,776 

3,106 

I.H50 


Bamliah 


Maguorah ... 

M«n*a Bazaar 

1.7<»0 

1,W0 


KaUvgmigu 

Moorsbedabad 

l.OUO 

7,811 

Moorshedabad 

6,0iV4 


Notoongunge 

1,176 

800 

n. \i\ 

Dinagepore 

ratlram 

800 


}yhcnce gupplied. 

District. Mart. 


Maldtth • 
Ufushabyo 
Pubna 

' Dogacheo ... 
Dacca 
Dacca 

Kolakopa ... 
Baraiiiguugo 
Furcedpuro 
Katalitmra ... 
Fumrupure 
Ohoghra ... 

• Joynagoro ... 

Qopalgunge... 
Backorgunge 
Baokeraungo 
Bahebgungo 
Neamutty ... 

Jbalokattv ... 
Uharmoddy... 
Angaria 
fiuTcbiUy ... 
Parirbat ... 
Kallygunge 
Juypore 
KiiukhaUy ... 
Bhandarla ... 
Ranlrbat ... 
yalabaria 


860 

s.siiii 

l.am 

2tH) 

8.160 
. 2.140 
1,:175 
1,160 
... I 

a;).0A4 
70,107 
90.876 
> 90,776 
96,064 
99,027 
92,679 
90,270 
19.009 
10^199 
16,811 
16,687 
15,668 
12^799 


6«»0 

860 

9,976 


12,755 


6,00,791 


Kajsrhftt ... 

Baridlumipara 

Amtoloa 

Biilirlml 

Duchiikiitty . 

CoonicrkUully 

Haga 

AutiniKire ... 

lluiilub 

Niilboonla ... 

Hlinlmbn/poro 

Rajaporo 

8bikdar Mullick 

PenalMKinla ., 

Dadiioro 

Kouljooroo ... 

KaliiMlikatty 

Koakatty ... 

DahiiiaKure... 

Aninijooroo... 

Botaki 

Radhagiuige 

Hoolar llAt... 

Hmidia 

Dadoora 

Dariaidtanga 

Fstapuro 

Dhonia 

Boebar 

Mattdareoporo 
Mymensiiigh 
Tipperah , 
Cbiltagong 
Boakbolly 
Ua^ 


Mds. 

1.1.907 

f<,027 

7,085 

7,030 

6 .RW) 

6,4 J 5 

0. 175 
4.212 
4,iir,n 
4,216 

,9..900 

8 ,Ma2 

.H.725 

2,600 

2.727 

1.400 

1.426 

1,720 

1,576 

1, «50 
1.810 
1,206 
1,555 
1 . 1 S 6 
1.226 
1,.9S3 
1,120 
1,200 


Total ex- 
ports 
fruiu each 
Uiatrict. 


Mds. 


... 2,700 

Grand Total 


1,102 

2,146 

176 

7,666 


Total iMPditi wto Coomiexhallt 28,95 i 


District. Mart. 


Dinagepore 

Maldnh 

Nohabirnnge 

Ridshabyo 



.. 6,86,885 

Total Imports into Sudubds op 
Calcutta 

iFAcacc gupplied. 


2-^Pergunuubs 

Dbosa 

Uliangurah ... 
Jeasore 
Gourrumbba • 
Dacca 

Dacca «.* 
Kolakopa ... 
Fureodpore 
Dnckergnnga 
Backcrgutiffa 
Bahohglinga 
Jlialo&tty ... 
Baga 


4.076 

8,690 

8 , in 

1 , 6 M 

400 


84.409 

90,956 

800 

400 



8,328 

1,950 

825 

66,767 


Total ex- 
port! ftroin 
eaob 
distnot 


Irma mrointitM XaitibMwMa ^,47i 


Mds. 


804 

804 

22,001 


Nowgong ... , ... 
Uami)oro Bcauleab 
Dogra 
rubna 


Mds. 

91.051 


100 

818 



Grand Total ... 28 951 
Total Imports into Janiporr ... 9>44& 
Whence gtippUcd. 


DUtrtot. M6r6. 


Dtnagfiiore 
Sabobgianga 
Bajiliahye .«> 
Nowgong ... 
Pnbna ... 
Nakalla ... 
UUspara ... 
Dacca 

Roydya Baiar 
Kalagoebae 
Fureedporo 
Gtjalundo ... 
Mymensingh 
Forabari ... 
Tipporab ... 
SyUiet 
Asraoer 


Total ep- 


Grand Total ,..7(^865 


Mablah 

Knbabaiingo 

MO 

350 

Rai&bitbyu 

Nowirotig 

Nobogram 

4.880 

1,790 

6,745 

Ram pore Hcauloah 
Bogra 

Puhna 

Gbundatcona 

160 

800 

l.cilO 

2,050 

LMlapara 

175 


Grand Total ... 


Grand ToUa ...11,471 
Total Impobts into Mudunounoi 12,860 
Whence enpplikk 


Total Imports into KooanTRA 


9,446 

8,859 


Whence gupptied. 
Dinagepore 
Itojahiibyo 
KHra))oro Ileauleah 
Mirra p<»re 

K«llygiinge 

Bhlbgiingo 

Bogra 
Puhna 
Chundaieona 


2.554 

n 

476 


40 

6,469 


815 

3,005 


Grand Total ... 
Total Imports into KianNAOHUB 

gupplied. 


1,146 

Grand Total ... 12,880 
Itotal Impobts into Goalundo ... 27,488 


Burdwan 


7,246 

Outwa 

8.670 


Nndanghat 

M9 


Ho«»ghly 


8 

Moorsbodahad 

... 

160 

Moorshedabad .. 

160 



Grand Total 
Total Imports into Basoondia 


7^403 


Whence supplied, 
.Tessoro 
FwreiMlporo 
Backergungo 


9 &a 

299 

1,943 


Grand Total 


8,200 


T0T4L IMPOBTB INroCniNDBRNAGORl'^^ 


Whence eupplied. 
21-rergunnahs 
Dinagrporo 
Hhlbgungo ... 
No\)Mram ... 
RfdNhnbyo 
Nowgnng ... 
Gnvlndnpore 
Knilygutiae... 

Bogra 

D(K>i>chanchy 
Hlliee 

Back ergon go 
Backergunge 


5.075 
600 

82, 

1.860 

1,100 

2.075 

1.8U0 


11 

6,176 

85,866 


8,275 

1,100 


1,100 

Grand Total ... 46,427 

Total Imports into Sibajounos... 6|502 [ 
Whence eupplied. 

884 


Uinsbahyo ... 

Ramp.^ BeauleaU 
ingporo 

Kauygunge 

Balia 


Kani 


D 


Jhlimareot ... 

(ogra 

V Iwnatola ... 
Backergungs 
Maldnitty .... 
IlymsDsinglk 

ittfr ; 


1,117 

1,001 

9n 


986 

, 4,766 


677 

98 

.** 

MM 


1,401 

28 




Mdi. 


915 

1,189 

818 

'1,140 

900 

4 m 

1il7B 


Mds. 

1^860 

856 

8,214 

M 8 ® 

MS 

1,760 

866 

200 


Jetsore ... 

Cbithnlmares 
Bi^jshahys ... 

Nowgong *... 
Puhna 
Dacca 

Mirrapove ... 
Fureedporo 
Madaripore... 
Backergunge 
Jhalokattr... 
Nesmuity ... 
Nalohitty ... 
Mvnicnsingh 
Kasbitmuge 
Tipporah .. 
Gouripore 


Bt6 


8,oii5 


250 

200 

, 225 
1,882 

2,010 

1,425 

8,222 


Dinagepore 

Sabebannge 

Bajsitabye 

Nowgong 

GoonKHlaspore ..i 
Rabipore Beauleab 
Bogrii ... ... 

Kallygange... 

fiheropore 

Doopchanoby 

Hoara 

Sultanpore 

Puhna ... .. 

Ohatmohnr 

Bhangurab 

UiUpant 

PureecyiMn) 

Nskalla 

Chuiidercona .. 

Mothoora 

Dacca 

Fureodpore 
Backergunge 
Burrlsal .t, 
Myincnslngb 
Tipperah, ... 
Hajaopore ... 


Whence supplied* 
*. 8,948 


1,588 

1,918 

1.500 

1,147 

660 

100 

900 

1,805 

480 

780 

480 


4^296 

7.776 

2,707 

10;980 


... ‘^700 
... 80 

20 

490 


Total Impobts zbto 

' 

Pahtia MW. 

Daeoa ^ ... ••• 

Modungung# 
Manlokgniiee ..< 
Baokergange . 
Nalehl^ ... ' m.. 


ar*Bd'twiit 

(emh •••. **’"* 




'.V 1 *, ' 
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TOTAI^ iMPOnti }$tO . .M 6>818| 


pippUtd, 


I)l^<rlct. 


Utii. 


CHlcutU ... 
Kungpore ... 
suml<irfr«nK0 
rhilmarea ... 
Pubiin ..^. 

SonijKUUK* ... 

D.iiCtt -• 

N»r«inguti^ 

Kiireftdpore... 

GOMlUlldO ... 
Hiickergungo 
AMvmeiwingh 
iippemh ... 
lioalpw* ... 


6itch 
dbtHct. 

Mdn, Md«. 


220 

l.bil 

1,030 

029 

080 

350 

4U 

450 

UO 


160 

100 

1,090 

M 

6M 


Omnd Total 


•lOUl mP09T« IKTO 8VLHBX 
* supplied. 


I'ubnii . ... 

hlinzadpora ... 
Niikalia ... 
HarniKUnvo ... 

DucCii 

MAniokii^UBS 

RHokergavge 
N»ii*hitty ... 
Jhiilukatty.,.^ 

31 V meiitlngb 

Hlioyrub ... 


460 

800 

05 

(KU 


600 

821 


1.830 


Total ivroMTi ivio Baiaovnoi ... 5,888 




llogru 

Rogra 

BllCCH 

Buckt^rgunfife 
JliHlukalty 
Nnlc'hiUy ... 

Tippenili 

Uuiiri|H)ti3 ... 


niMM ntnpiitd. 

M(1b. MdN. 
400 


400 


1,105 

1,050 


1,060 

2,155 

2.283 


6,218 

4^11 


l,ao 8 

Uruiid Total ... 6,888 

Total iMrouts tNio Habkiounob 6.172 


826 

1.530 

1.121 

1,3.35 


Grand Totnl 


4,911 


WhrHi'f nup^ihrii. 

Dacca 665 

Naraingiitiao .115 

MynicoKingli 826 

Hho.vmb 8v’5 

Tipptrali ... 8,682 

tlounpuro 


(IiiiikI Total 


5,172 


V. The Wntity of rioe registered at Chittag'>*ig amounts to 
1 05,346 maunos, ogulust 29,034 maunds iu Docoiiilior. This largo 
supply is chiefly derived from NoiikhoUy, wliioh oxpoitfil ],20,6r5 
maunds into Oliittagong dming the month'. 


PHHvipal tMHino marlM iuppiifing Wca 
iiiflo Ukittaffotig. 


PrtHCt^pal exporting may(» supplying rice 
into Chi/tagong, - {iJ'nh lmUni ) 


Hut riot. 


Principal mart. 


Total 

•xporialioii 
from ciu'h 
dutrict. I 


Dlatrlct. 


Principal marl. 


T<»tal 

ci portal i<»n 
from each 
aUlrtol. 


Mdfl. 




Noakhollj ,, 


... 1,26,676 


Tipperiili 


8,197 


The importiitions of paddy into Nuddea were 95,004 maundfl, into 
Joasore 85,614 maunds, into Hooghly 32,738 maunds, into MymouBingh 
32,732 maunds, into Pubua 31,081 maunds, into Patna 30,923 maunds, 
into Oliittagfuig 28,294 maunds, into Fureedpore 25,673 maunds, and 
into the SuDiirbs of (^altjiiUa 24,837 maunds. The total imports into 
the Beilgul districts jim<mnt to 4,71,770 maunds, into Bohor 61,827 
maunds, and into Orissa 8,154 maunds. The imjiorts into the Assam 
disf riots were 45,073 maunds, of which Sylhot received 44,796 maunds. 
Into the North-Western Provinces the imports were 4,384 maunds. 

Salt. — T he total of salt amounted during the mouth to 6.05,354 
maunds, against 5,30,990 maunds in December and 5,94,420 mainids 
in November. Of the January supply 4,16,998 maunds were sent from 
(Calcutta, 44,KS5 maunds from Patna, 44,726 maunds from Piibna, 
20,088 mauiuls fmm Chittagong, and 14.866 maunds from Dacca. 
Orissa, the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh, exported but a small 
quantity of salt during the month. These supplies were widely 
distributed, the principal importing districts of Bengal being Mymeii- 
singh (66,127 maunds), Dacca (43,769 mauiidsb Baokergunge (30,769 
maunds), Fureodporo (29,986 maunds), Itungpore (28,725 maunds), 
Midiinpore (26,175 maunds), Jossore (23,7*1 3 ^uauiids), Moorahodabad 
(17.872 maunds), Maldah (16,716 maunds), the Suburbs of Calcutta 
(14,700 maunds), Itajshaliye (13,031 maunds), Chittagong (12,741 
maunds), and the 2-l-Pergunnah8 (10,532 maunds). Of Bchar dis- 
tricts, Mozufferpore imported 49,836 maunds, Saruii 28,224 maunds, 
Purneah 26,524 maunds, and Patn& 14,294 maunds. Sylhet, iu 
Assam, received 22,069 maunds, and Goruckporc, in the North- 
AV'^estern Provinces, 18,623 maunds. 

AVheat. — T he total of wheat is 93,998 maunds, against 1,62,486 
maunds iu llccember and 1,72,833 mauuds in November, (^f this 
(piaiitity 51,596 maunds, or more tlian half, came from Bohar, 
19,513 maunds from the North- AVest era Provinces, 12,086 maunds 
from Oudh, and 10,803 maunds from Bengal. The principal exporting 
districts are Sarun (18,207 maunds), iloughjT (16,598 maunds), 
Goruckpore (16,501 maunds), Gonda (6,666 maundS) , Baraitoh and 
Fyzaba# (5,420 maunds), and tho central districts of Bengal (9,435 
maunds*. Of the total of this traffic, Bebar imported 49,410 maunds, 
and Bengal 39,608 maunds. Of the rest, 4,175 maunds were consigned 
to the North- AVebtern Provinces and 805 maunds to Assam. 35,417 
maunds, that is, nearly the whole of tlie imports into Bengal, or 
almost half of tlie total traffic, were consigned to Calcutta. The only 
other principal importing districts are Patna and Sarun, to which the 
imports amount to 29,213 mauuds and 11,580 maunds respectively. 


i 

Mdt. 

TiltttllBS 

1 S ,»90 

Hatte 

U,HiQ 

ChMprMtwe’A Il&fl . . 

ll, 73 fl 

ahitWRttlBunBt 

III , 000 

Budkirtm ... 

9.029 

HolnSA 

9.052 

BfwW UA( 

0.401 

AbiitMTi^** HAt ... 

7.372 

Bflinun 

7.308 

ChoiA Fflonr 


FenthsunsB 

4.140 

MooUguiiM 

4.021 

SiOakl 

4.018 

QuSdhiKrlMpiir 

atis 

Nttlohlra 

. 1.819 

AobAmokghom 

1.028 

BorrA Fenny 

1.540 

Bedoo 

1.547 

RttWodlp 

1 . 8 M 

KhAnJMlmdar'AlfAe 

1.070 

SunSeep 

0.10 


Mdd. 


Knro.va llAt 



Oouri|iiira 

•2.1 ‘.*7 


Rnckergun^fl 


8,710 

ShubAxpore 



SahobKiingo 

, 3.2 IS 

* 

Drtocj^ 


a, 610 

NKmlngungo 

. .1,010 


CblttHgonjr 


19,151 

Piirki 11 &t ... 

, 10..S.T1 


Kiik^hoe lUl 

3.074 


Kuigmin 

, 


llauijun .MI'a UAt 

50.1 


JlAKkhali 

472 


ChiltOiV'Bic 

;ttio 


MulrumlTukrAllAt 

Ui 


Baiiithkh'tli ... 

lOi 


Grand ToUl 

I.OTnK'M 



Tho rioo smat HWOiy from Chittagong to places beyond sea is stated 
to have amounted during the month to 1,15,064 mauuds. 

pADPT.’-^The totol bi the traffic in paddy amounts to 6,81,208 
waunds. .The principal exporting districts arc Jessore (1,48,135^ 
maunds), Bapimunge (63,904 maunds), tho 24-PerguniiahB (46,326 
maunds), Nookholly (42,81^9 maunds), Bogra (38,688 maunds), Tip- 
porah (32^886 maundU), Mymensingh (29,441 maunds), Kajshahyo 
<23,386 matmdii), Dacca (21,883 mauuds), CalSutta (20,290 maunds), 
llidnapore (1 &497 maund*), Pubna (13,802 maunds), Bm'dwnn 
A(4 Howkly -with Howrah (9,807 maunds) : these 
toto. total of the exports from tlie Bengal 
stOAunflai from Behar 8,271 maunds, and from 

• 'iJp/ 

have exj^rted 16,661. maunds , the 


icnapore 

ms 

*11^ all Del 
districts is 
OrisBaSa 
;rhe 

principal 
exported 
xuaundi. 



Oudh has 


^ vhii^ OftAda is credited with 10,085 


Pulses and Gram. — Tho quantity of pulses and gram amounts 
to 2,11,141 maiiudb, against 1,95,637 maunds in tho previous mouth. 

Tlie Bengal oxjiort of pulses aud gram amounts to 1,43,578 maunds, 
against 1,20,575 iinmndB iu December ; the Bohor export to 58,777 
maunds, against (38,603 mauuds; and tho Orissa export to 135 maunds 
only. Fnnn Assam, tho North-Western Provinces, and Oudh, tUe 
(exportation is 86 mauuds, 4,410 maunds, and 4,165 mauuds 
resjKJctivcly. 

The principal exporting districts are Nuddea (36,396 maunds), 
Patna (35.084 mauuds), Pubna (27,354 mauuds), Moorshoilabad 
(17,781 maunds), Jessore (12,064 maunds), Dacca (11,312 mauuds), and 
Mymensingh (8,(595 maunds). 

The distribution has been general, but Calcutta, with an im|ior- 
tation of 1,00,876 maunds, has absorbed nearly half of tho traffic; mid 
the importation into. Jessore is 10,580 maunds. Mozufforporo is credited 
with an importation of 22^089 maunds. • 

Other CKREALs.r-Under this heading are comprised maizo, 
millets, barley and other cereals, which form an important part of tho 
food-supply of the Bohar province. 4’ho traffic may be said to be 
confined mostly to the upper pfbvinces. The total quantity of the traffic 
registered during tho month of January was 2,66,923 mauuds, against 
2, -10,029 maunds in December. The exportation from Behar amounted 
to 61,663 maunds, of which* Patna supplied 26,160 mauuds, Hanin 
22,702 maunds, and Chumpanin 9,182 maunds. The Bengal exportation 
amounts to only 7,626 maunds. From the North-Western Drovinoos 
tho supply amounted to 60,044 maunds, of which Goruckpore alone 
contributed 50,635 maunds aud Azimghur and Busti each above 4,000 
maunds. Oudh exported 1,34,690 maunds, of which Gonda is (‘reditod 
with 67,635 maunds, Fyzabad 83,776 maunds, and Baraitch 31,980 
maunds. More than half of the supply registered during tho month 
has thus been exported from Oudh. 

The importation is chiefly into Behar (2,33,530 maunds). Sarun 
received the greater part, 1,02,826 maunds, Patna 67,763 maunds, 
Mozu^rpore 30,526 matttkdfi,'and Durhhunga 21,347 maupds. In the 
North-AVestern Provinces. Qhaaeepore imported 24,880 maunds. 
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Traffic of Food-orain8 in Behar.— The following statement 
fihows the rogi»tered quantities of food-grains in maunds sent into, and 
exported from, Bohar by river during the post three months : — 



NovBMnBK. I 

Deoemuku. j 

Janpaut. 


Imports. 

Ezpol'tt). 

Ini ports. 

1 Exports. 

linixtrts. 

1 Exports. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

yuu. 

1 

Mds. 

Wheat 

01,401 

K0.!1S4 

0*J,70i 

1 HO, 000 

i 

40.410 

51.000 

PuUci and gram 

17.010 

80.170 

IR.KlO 

1 

1 C'i.OOl 

ri.070 1 

68,777 

Rico 

1.10.303 

1 28,«y0 

1.40.001 

I 

; 21.774 

*1,00,102 

41,101 

Paddy 

17,m 

.1,802 

.11. BIO 

7.:W3 

61,827 

K.271 

Other cereals 

1,00^002 * 

50,700 

2.12.055 

1 

03,013 

2.:n,.03O 

04.003 

Total 

a.0‘2,485 

U.f.S.GAi 

4, 00, 000 j 

i 2,4:1,710 

6,73.235 

2,24.471 


It will bo obs(*rved tliat the incroaso of imports over exports is 
very marked. The exports, with tho ox(H'ption of rice and paddy, iimy 
bo said to find their way to Oalcutta; tlio tradrf in pad«ly and rioo is. 
mostly local within tlie Buhar provinoo itself. Tho food-grains 
imported come almost all from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
with the exception of rice and paddy. It Inis already been stated tliat 
the exports of rice from llengal into Ibjliar amounted during tho mouth 
of January to ‘^)8,84o maunds. Tho total importation of fo<»d- 
grains from the North- Wc‘sforu Provinces and Oudli into Behar 'during 
January amounted to *2,00, o:{7 maunds; tho exportation frq|n Boluir 
into tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh amounted to only 1,419 
maunds. 

Tho railway tratllcj in food-grains during the month is exccodingly 
small in contrast with' the largo river tralfie. Tho following stntfuioni 
of tho traffic in January lias been furnisJiGd by Mr. C. -P. (h’ouch, 
Assistant Suj)orinton(lent of J'olico, wlio is at present on speeial duty 
at Barrh on tho Eiust Indian llailway. 


Railway Citations. 

iMPOl 

From Xotth- 
W<'!<ll<TIl 
Pt(iVIIU'l‘tt. 

IT. 

- 

rridii 

Ueiigul. 

1 

Total. 

1 

Kxiv.ut. 

Into North- , , 

Wo..loni 1 

Pr(,uiut!s. 1 

Total. 

m- 



j 





Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

M<ls. 

Mnkameb 
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399 j 

170 

J,160 

1,.320 

Ilarrh 


8.41H 

8.418 1 

»» 


113 

lUu'ktcarporc 



1 

60 

100 

219 

Eutvrah 1 

1 

69 

60 1' 

1 >1 

24 


21 

PutnaCity i 

273 

2,012 

V 

2.285 || 

433 

1.239 

1.072 

Patna OhAt 


19.097 

1 10,007 1 

38.0 

17.333 

17,717 

• Sankiporc < 

I 


40 

40 l' 




IMiiaporo 

5 

8,807 

3.002 ;l 305 

[ 7il 

1,100 

tlilitn 

i 

21 ' 

HI i 

1 


! 

8 

'liOiil 

i 

1 2,*s 

83,043 

II 

34,221 ii 1.652 

!j 

20.022 

23.174 


This Btatemeiit also shows an increase of imports over exports, 
but tho totals aro very incorisidcR’able. The imports are all from 
Bengal, and arc (Mpialised in most oases by tho exports, which are also 
for Bengal. The iniportniioi. ol* 8,418 maunds into Barrh is xiresuraed 
to have bueu for tranb[K)rt rid Bazitporo and the Dui'bhunga Railway 
into Tirhoot. The total quantity of food-grains despatched by .this 
railway from Bazitporo to Burbhunga amounted during tho month tp 
12,084 maunds, of which 4,708 maunds were rice, 3,805 maunds were 
pulses, and 3,571 maunds other oereals. 

The total amount of food-grain sent from Bazitporo to Dur» 
bhuuga fiF)m the 1st January last to the 18th March has been 
72,242 maunds. ‘ 


Import OF FOOD-GRAINS INTO OALCOTTA^ -l^e foUowi^ statement 
shows tho registered quantities of food-grains imported into Calcutta 
during January 1876 


Bt Rxtsb Eoutbi 


Bt Uoi.0 Routbs 


fRioe 
■ Prtddy 
Whaut 

Pulnoa and ffram 
bother cBroilt 


...f 


Mdi. 

6,86.530 

86.417 

1,00.876 

8.663 


riUce 

Paddy 

...> Wheat ... 
Pulgitg and gram 
^Oilier cereala 


Totil 


Total 



'^^Kaflway* ] Total of all aorU of food-gralM ... y,2W 

^^Kudway j Total of all Borto of food-griini... 8,13,761 

Grand total of food'grains ... IWW . 

This is tho first abstract statement of the kind that has been pro* 
pared, and it is of much interest. It cannot pretend to be a completo 
record of nil tho food-grains imported into tlie metropolis, for thero 
must always be largo importations which none but a most vexatious 
system of registration can touch, but it is valuable as showing what is 
doubtless ail ai>x»roximation to the truth. The total is large— more than 
thirtcou lakhs of maunds, and if to this be added the^ importations 
into the Suburbs of Calcutta and into Howrah, the ^nd^ total will not 
fall short of fifteen lakhs of maunds for tho month. Of this grand total, 
more than two-thii*ds is imported into tho metropolis by country boats 
along river routes. More man three- fourths of the grand total supply is 
rice. In additmu to food-grains the registration returns sh6w a supply 
of about 2,60,000 maunds of fresh fruits and vegetables derived from 
neighbouring districts. 

Furr and Firrwood.— The quantity of fuel and flrowood is 
2,07,511 maunds, against 3,33,375 maunds in December and 4,08, *798 
maunds in November. Of this sujiply more than half came from 
the Soondorbtins of Jossoro, 47,610 maunds from the 24-Pergunnali8, 
and 11,019 maunds from Chittagong. Prom Behar 60,708 maunds 
were exported, of which Mozufforpore is credited with 41, -211 maunds 
and Sarun with 11,931 maunds. The importation into the Suburbs of 
(/'alcutta is 1,17,723 maunds; into Patna 62,111 maunds, the latter 
mostly derived from Mozuft'orporo ; into Hooghly 46,071 maunds; into 
Jossoro 29,999 mainids ; into Chittagong 11,610 maunds ; and into tho 
24-Porguimah.s 10,447 maunds. The total import into Bengal amounts 
to 2,34,015 maunds, iuto Behar 63,408 maunds, and mto Assam 
districts 88 maunds, 


Ht Kail 


I 


. CoAD AND Coke.— T he registered traffic in coal and coko is 
1,21,998 maunds, against 1,88,679 maunds in December and 1,29,651 
maunds in Novembor. The exportation is almost entirely from the 
town of Howrah, amounting to 1,09,504 maunds. 43,941 maunds were 
registered for Niiddea, 23,746 maunds to the Suburbs of Calcutta, 
15,100 maunds to Jessoro, 12,117 maunds to Dacca, and 9,700 maunds 
to Backergunge. 

OiL-SEEDB — Tho aggregate quantity of oil-seeds registerod is 
3,92,099 maunds, against 5,73,780 maunds in December and 6,50;728 
maunds in November. Out of this quantity Bengal exported 8,31^08 
maunds, of which linseed amounts to 2,02,669 maunds, and mustaja to 
1,09,983 maunds. ^ 

Linseed. — Tho quantity of linseed registered is 2,46,149 maunfe 
against 3,20,328 maunds in December and 2,46,744 maunds iR 
November. Tho greater portion was derived from Behar, and 
tlio rest from the North- Westom Provinces and Bengal Proper. 
Bolioi’ contributed no less than 1,69,664 maunds, of which Sarun 
supplied 68,322 maunds, Durbhunga 28,644 maUnds, Bhagulpor® 
^24,046 maunds, and Patna 19,623 maunds. 

The quantity sent from the North-Western Brovittoea ww 28,^® 
maunds, of which Ooruokporo alone supplied 16,987 liiaunds.^ The 
exportation from Oudh was 16,360 maunds, entirely from' tiie^ distnew 
of Oonda and Fyzabod. The importation of linse^ was. 

Calcutta (1,25,125 maunds), Patna (83,426 mauuds); andfltorttn 
maunds) . The total quantity imported into the Bengal distliots axnounu 
to 1,45,763 maunds, into Bwxar 1,00,098 maunds, and into Orissa 2/ 
maunds. ’ ' ' ^ ^ i 

A veiy smoU quantity, omoiint^g to 66 mad|idB, ^PMiiinportou^ 
into the North-Western Provinoes. ; ' 

Mustard sbrd.— T here jms boen^maaiied d«di^^ 
this oihaeed. The total ^Uacdlty xegisMs^ awMia to 
maun^ against 2|26^&81 maundi DeomW and l^^7^4ttauiids la 
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Ko7omb0r. Out of the total quantity registered, 61, (^38 maundswere 
exported from Bengal, 48,94o mauudi from Behar, and 1 1,034 maunds 
from Assam, l^he supply of mustard seed was principally into Calcutta 
maunds), Pubna <10,741 raaunds), Dacca (10,414 maund8),and 
the Southal Per^tmahs <10,903 maunds). The total quantity imported 
into Bengal districts amounts to 1,04,255 maunds, and into Bohar 17,014 
maunds. The quantity supplied to Assam and. to the North- VVestorn 
Promoes is 160 maunds and 477 maunds respectively. 

SuOAH Befimbd. — The total of refined sugar during the month is 
46,103 maunds, against 42,031 maunds in tho^rovioue month. Boiigal, 
with an exportation of 36,765 maunds, has supplied more tlian three- 
fourths of the total traffic. Jessore is the principal exporting (lisiriot, 
with 13,178 maunds, or more than a third of the Bengal export. The 
imports into Bengal amounted to 30,026 maunds, into Behur 4,701 
maunds, and into Assam 2,376 maunds. The Bengal imports are 
principally into Baokergungo (10,732 maunds) and Dnoea (8,844 
maun^). The distribution is also very scattered and general, although 
in small quantities. 


, SuOAR Unrbfiked —Sugar unrefined fliriounts to 1,51,626 maunds, 
which is slightly in excess of the total, 1,32,557 maunds, registered in 
DeoemW. Of this amount Bengal has contributed 1,28,71)8 maunds, 
the principal exporting districts being Jessore (52,877 maunds), 
Fureedpore (28,641 maunds), the 24-Pergunnah8 (16,282 maunds), 
and Dacca (8,333 maunds). The exportation from the North-Western 
Provinces amounts to 20,603 maunds, whicli is eliiofly derived from the 
district of Ohaseepore (10,293 maunds). Tlie total imports into Bengal 
are 1,35,890 ^maunds, into Behar 10,437 maunds, and into Assam 
5,258 maunds. The Ben^ importations are distributed as follows : — 
Pubna 26,147 maunds, Dacca 10,353 inaunds, MyiuonHingh 16,464 
maunds, Baokergunge 13,329 maunds, the Suburbs of OaliMilta 11,1X»1 
maunds, ChittoMO^ 10,668 maunds, and Jessore 7,816 maunds. From 
the above distrumtion it will be soon tliat East Bengal lias imporfod 
a larger quantity of unrefined sugar than tiny other part of tliq})roviiiee. 
As regards the Behar import, Patna has received 4,163 inaunds and 
Mowfferpore 2.330 maunds. Sylhet, in Assam, is credit tnl with an 
importation of 2,388 maunds during the month. 


Tobacco.— The, total of the tobacco trade during the month is 
M,607 maunds, against 60,861 maunds iu Dooembon and 90,97() 
maunds in November. The exports from Bengal amounted to 56,731 
maunds, of which 19,049 maunds are derived from Uungpore and 
13,384 maunds from Dacca. Bohar has supplied a small quantity, 
amounting to 7,465 maunds.. The exportation from Assum (345 
maunds) and the North-Western Provinces (76 ranunds) is very small. 

The impofto into Bengal amounted to 59,155 maunds, into Bohar 
2,150 mannas, into Assam 2,865 maunds, and into tlio North-Wosteru 
Pro\jnoe8 487 maunds. The principal importing districts of Bengal 
are Dacca (18,178 maunds), Pubna (9,402 mauadsl, Chittagong (7,324 
maunds), Oaloutta (4,202 maunds), and Miduapore (2,752 maunds). 
The Sonthal Pergunnahs, in Behar, received 1,164 maunds, and 
Nowgong, in Assam, 2,078 maunds. 

GocoAEtm.-*-The registered number of cocoanuts during the month 
is 240,055, against 938,611 in December and 732,016 in November 
Iwt. The supply was chiefly derived from Bengal, Noakholly being 
credited witti 98,900, Oaloutta 24,800, Dacca 18,224, llooghly 16,900, 
sad TippeviA 11,060. Behax bos oontributod a total of 61,986, of 
which Patna alone supplied 67^077. The Behar exportations are all 
^'S^ports. The supply of cocoanuts is entirely derived from the 
sast^ jnd tidal distnots of Bengal. 

The importations are chiefly into Chittagong (94,490) and Midim- 

K (21,800). In Behar, Patna received 9,379. The supply into the 
»h-Wegterti Frovinoes amounts to 75,975, which is distributed as 
follows - 

Mirsapore 28,200, Benares 25,985, and Qoruckporo 21,790: 
^>924 cocoanuts were aeut to Assam, of which Sylhet took up more 
thRn half. 

Bamboos— The total number of bamboos registered during the 
SJpth amounts to 089,464, of which the supply from Bengal is 
3862, from, Behar 167,812, from Ori«*8a 24,410, from Assam 
^98,080, and from the Notth-Western Provinoo8.2,000 only. 

. The primfipsl exporting districts in the several provinces ore ^iven 
I in orto, aoooiding to. the number which they respectively 


[<^atribttted4r^; 

Kowit^ 

Chittagong 


4 


Slubbid 

■ •4 ;a«'.v;U 


Ko. 

... 18W00 

miad 

liarjioA 


PatBS 

Sylhet 

Cattaek 

Naddoa 


No. 

89.U1 

86,000 

84,410 

10,730 


The importation has been chiefly into Bengal, whore the grand 
total of the supply into the several provinces under the lieutenant- 
Governor^ of liongal amounts to 633,364. The following are tho 
principal importing districts • 


^ Chittagong 
Noakholly 
Patna 

Alymensingh 

Mozufibrporo 


182,070 

160,600 

94,510 

t53 . 60 () 

01,750 


Cattaek ... 
Calcutta ... 
Dacca' 
Cbumparuu 


24,410 

12,960 

12,030 

1,000 


The Orissa trado iu bamboos i.s piiroly a local one,, moving from 
ono place iuto auother within tho district of Cuttack. 


OuwNY Bagr.— T he trade iu gunny bags during tho mouth is very 
slack, amounting in number to only 4,170, against 185,710 in December. 
The'entire trafiic consisted of consignments from llooghly for Mozuf- 
ferpore, in Beliar. 

Hay and Stk.iw. — Tho supply of hay and straw is very largo, 
tho total registered being 1S,()‘J9,647 bundles, against 15,773,387 
bundles in IJecembc^r and 1,327,121 buudlo.s iu JS^ovember. This 
supply is d<*rivod from Nnd- loti (I6,94!h69i bundles), Dacca (dlOjHi'O 
bundles), llooghly (3)l2,7l4 biiudlos), the ^l-JVrguunahs (137,228 
bundle, s), Purneah (6!\5l)0 bundle-s), and Assam (51,200 buiidlos). 
Tho importations were info Calcutta (4,825,025 buinlles), into tho 
24-Pergunnahs (3,374,516 bundles), into Dtieca (312,720 bundles), 
into Tipperah (137,8 10 bundles), into Pubna (100, 440 bundles), and 
into tho JSuburbs of Calcutta (74,487 bundles). 

Cotton (Euiu) 1 *ean) MANiiFAnuKEs. — Tlio traffic in cotton (Euro- 
p(Min) manufactiu’03 amounted during tho month to goods valued at 
its. 16,66,970, against Rs. 14,94,155 in Docomber, Rs. 14,69,931 in 
November, audits. 6,90,375 in October, 

Of the registering stations, Bamunghattn alone has registered 
goods valued nf Rs. 3,10,787; at Patna the registration amoiiiitod to 
Rs. 2,59,108 ; at (ioaluudo, to Rs. 2,22,282 ; at Kooshteu, to lls. 1,76,044 ; 
at Naraingungo, to Rr. 1,58,185; at Bhoyrub Bazar, to Us. 1,44,200 ; 
at 81uihebgungo, to Rs. 84,975 ; at tlio Midmipore Canals, to Es. 81,325 ; 
at Sera j gunge, to Rs. 69,834; at llooghly, to Rs. 62,320; and at 
Khooliiuh, to Rs. 27,642. 

The following are the principal exporting and importing districts 


• Tniicipal ExportinK nixtriclM. 

Rs. 

Priricij>Al iraporlitig Districts. 

Rs. 

Cnlcutta 

8,1 ‘U I t 

MynicnsiMKh .. 

4 

... .1.U.1W 

I»a(T» 

2,R».72U 

Mo' I'oriHJi’o . 

... 

... l.OM.OW 

raUi» 

... 

J’UI 


... i.i2.or.i 

Furtioilpuro 

.. 2,17,401 

Dacca 


... l.iUt.iM 

Niidtleix 

1.72.12* 

litickorKiuiRO .. 



... 1,1 VKW 

Suutbal rvrgunuabs 

... 84,278 

Rylbct ... 
Rurrutib 
klidiutiMii'c 
Fupottujjiiro 

TiyperaU 



... KS.WJO 

... 

81,S2A 
7U,H00 
78.076 
... M,740 


As was tho case in December ’and November, so in Jsuiuary t 
imports iuto Mymeusiug far exceed those into any other district. 

The following table illustrates iu detail the traffic iu cotton 
(European) manufactures during tho month 

ExjwrU. 




Total 

Districts. PriucipaU luarU. 

u( uacb 



dUlnut. 


Rs. 

lU. 

llooghly 

H.SHO 

9,880 

Howrah ... 


Calcutta 


5,16.514 

Suburbs of Cnlcutta 


5,000 

WooltadaiiKa 

4,000 


Kuldcrpurc 

« 1.000 


Nuddea 


l,7Z.12i 

KcKifcbtea 

1,70.475 

Uoumerk bally 

1,007 

12,735 

Jessore ... 

... 

Sen's Bazar 

3,725 


Knuubpore 

l.UOO 


Rnjnrliftt ... 

1,600 


Nabnlpure .. 

l.'iOO 


Senbatty 

800 


Moowhedabiid 


125 

Jaaffimga 

126 


Rnjshahye 


130 

Hamporo Boaulesb 

120 

68,174 

Pubna 


Bomjurunfre 
• Cuomerkhally 

07,87* 

O'O 


Dacca 

.. 

2,88,720 

NamitiautiH« 

i.S6.r>tm 


Dacca 

1.83.9410 


ModunauDM 
MatarKo^ba ... 
KuUaUh 

12.000 

6.850 

6,185 


llaniolifunM 
Rocub fiatar 

5.060 

8.750 


MMrkadlm 

1.000 


FaHiifi tatr ... 

loOO 



DUtiu'ti. Piincipal marts. 

Total 
«)f oricli 



dialnci. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Furoedporo ... 

... 

2.17,401 

O'jaluiulo 

2,17,401 


Backergungo 

... 

300 

ItackerKUiiKo 

800 


Mymensingb 


19,900 


7,000 


SbuMlu 

6,000 


Kauiiinrt . , 

8.4)00 


l‘iir»b:iri ... 

3,4)04) 


* 8)iib)tiiti)cu 

1.400 


Bboynib 

600 


Tipperah 

... 

3, GOO 

Krahinanbnriya 

3,000 


Mhzikuiiko ... 

1100 


Thittngong 


7.088 

Chaktia 

7.004) 


, C'hlttnffong 

08S 


Patna 

... 

2.53,208 

Patna 

S.38.208 

MoaafleriKire 

6,500 

llusitfTorpora 

4.<5o 


Hajoupora ... 

1,600 


Cbnmparun 


1,000 

Uotiharee ... 

1.004) 


Sonthal Pergunnahs 


8i97B 

•abebknnco 

8»,076 



- ' ■ 111 

Qraiid Total 

lG.C0.97g 


HoldlR 

X«a*rpor« 
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Imporh. 


Diitrict*. 


l^urdwan 


rrincipAl noArii. 


CutwA 

Miiliinpore ... ' 
Mldnnpore 

Hooghly 

Mn^rnh 
Iktinfntr* ... 
llcw)KnIy ... 
Tribanve ... 
HimhKunge ... 

24*PergDnnfi})s 

Ichintft 
Jn(riiix)re ... 
KnliKUIIKA ... 
UongMhagMr 

Cftlcnttn 

Nuddea 

Santipnra ... 
Khokuha ... 
Khook^hainir 
Chagdah ... 
Co(»iii«irkhaily 
Nohodcrp ... 

KrisImu^Uur 


JeMoro 


Matnimh ... 

RnNuiulia 

Tftllrih ... . 

Kbrnilna 

Pultulla 

AlNtfMtre 
NehaliKira .. 
OARlrhdfc ... 
MalHha lialkhola.. 
Amipuro ... 
Blianaa 

NttkjHiro 

Unalmarl 

pAikKAc'ha 

Jiilmn 

iialuoagtmtU 
Keaubpure 

Moorahcdiibad 

Chok IslainiKira .. 
^MouraliedabaU 

Dhingeporo ^.. 

Rungamatti 


Maldab 


llyatpore ... 


RiijHhahye 


Rungporo 


Hogra 


Tuhnn 


Kamarjaui 

RaciveKuiigo 

ldadar»(uiiKH 

JVoyatikliMiiA 

Muliunguiigo 

liolua 


fiogm 
JuiuHrl>i>ri 
Jnriguclit'O ... 


Plmimiy 

Pubna 

Bajulpuro 

Molhtira 

BorajKiiriicu 


Julpigoree 


Roiirfuli 

lianra 


Cooch Behwp 


Dacca 


t'ooch Vriiar 
UiaraiUat . . 


Dacca 

Shunakanda 

Bnliatl 

To<ita 

Lrdiajurig 

Aircha 

^[araingunae 

Kaiicbanpora 

Haldia 

llfrkadim ... 

Xodungutiga 


Total 
of each 
diatriot. 

Ra. Ra. 

... 1.600 
1.600* 

... 81,325 

81,326 


4.660 

2.77R 

1.200 

600 


22 , INK) 
2.000 
l.WO 
1,000 


12,025 


26.087 


Dialrioti. Principal piarta. 


Rs. 


3,000 

27,226 


18.060 

S.020 

2,»K) 

1,000 

»76 

7«K» 

boo 


e,uoo 

».60U 

2.0(i(» 

l.ODO 

1.6<N) 

1.260 

1.070 

1.0(»0 

20.0(8) 

15,000 

4.04M) 

4.000 

H. 000 

2.000 

I. 006 
1,400 
1.000 


7R,G75 


7.800 

6.700 


la.ofK) 


1,600 


Furrcedpore 

llhanga 
Boalmari ... 
Bhnidporn ... 
Fur«H)d|)oro... 
Madhukhnily 
MadarijKjre .. 
Qoaluiido 

BaoLorgunge 

Jhalokati 

Hahohgunfro 

MadarKutige 

liackergungc 

Myitionaingh 

littjidporo ... 

• Porulmrl 
Kagmari ... 
Nunimhad ... 
Nagorepore... 
Rhortporo ... 
Liickniigungo 
Hhiiida 

TijJjKTHh 

BrahniatibaHya 

Lnlporc 

llnzt'flgungo 

Chfllftgong 

Kakootabaz 

CiiUtogonK 

Riiiulioo 

Nonk holly, 

lihobiiiiigniiKo 

Luokmlporo 

Bundwp 

Patna 

Patna 

Mozuirerpnre 

H«J(K‘p«»ro ... 
bMlaungo ... 
Uoiiknr 


Total 
o( onali 
dicirict. 

Ra^ 

76,800 


. 8.1,200 
, 18,600 
id?bo« 

A..500 

8.PJ0 

8.000 

S.0U0 

... 1,13,600 

7.5.000 ^ 
22..300 

11.500 
1,.500 

... 3,11,164 

88.000 
40,100 
.57.600 

16.500 

14.000 

1.5.000 

1.5.000 

11.000 


19.000 
17.500 

9.000 

2.000 
1.007 
t.OOO 


52.7W 


5,355 


11,100 

10,000 

2,865 


34,655 


6,500 


0,600 

... ‘1,98,025 

. 1,57,828 
. .5.5,000 
4,500 • 


Mattore 

Itaiiip re Ib-anlrab 

KlURpOl « 

^oUugrum . ... 


The following subeidiary statement shows the oouim of traffic 
in ootton (Enropean) manufactures in conneetion with the principal 
importing marts : — . ^ 

St. 

81,825 



6.276 

DurlibungH 

... 13.250 

6,276 


linzldporo ... 

12.060 



Sarun 

1,248 


£4.867 

KovUguiigu ., 

300 

12,260 


Cbuuipnruii ... 

... 23,950 

2,100 


Bcttial) 

0,600 

600 


Ka.<si)aria ,,, 

7,000 


26,125 

Barbur.ih 

4^050 

7.670 


Mongbyr 

100 

(kOlH) 


Khngurnah ., 

190 

l.OoO 



1,26() 

1,200 


Bbngulpttre 

6,800 

1.2Utl 


Rulla Sabobgungo 

9,000 



PortabKiinge 

800 


36,740 

Piirneiib 

... 86,605 

20. '00 
I.MO 


Cnragola 

70.896 

i.loo 


Camulporo ... 

1.600 


1,42,061 

Goolpaia 

2,200 

ON.OOO 

Goalgsra ... 

2.000 

42,1. ^0 
11.160 


Sylhet 

... 88,900 , 

lo.koo 

4.000 


Sylhet 

64,900 


Bulagungc ,,, * . 

12,000 


5,400 

Caebar 

400 

3.^00 


Tflclinr 

400 

1,000 

7.78f 

„ Noutji-Wks'isun 

PaOTINCSS. 

4.7.51 

Buati 

600 

2.000 


TTnlva 

600 


1.33,452 

Oornckpore 

^6,800 

40.688 

Gonickporo .. 

.. 0,800 

17.486 

14.000 


BurheJ 

... 1,000 

8.100 

8.000 


Nepal 

10,660 

7,800 


Nopal 

... 10,600 

7,000 



6,076 




6.000 

4800 


Gmnd ToUl 16,60,970 

1,999 





Total Imfobts ihto MiOKAroBB ... 

Ra. 

From Calcutta , . . 8 1,825 

ToIAL IMPOBT4 INTO loHINTA ... 22,000 
From Calcutta ... 22,000 

To'ial Impobto into Santifo^b ... 18,060 
From Calcutta ... 8,850 

„ Hooghly ... 9,700 

Howrah ... 9,700 

Total ... 18,050 

Total Imports into Malsra 

Hatkuolah ‘ ... ... .»v 20,000 

From Calcutta ... 20,000 

Total Imports into Araiforb ... 15,000 
From Ciilrutta ... 15,000 

Total Imports into Moobbhbdabad 6,700 
From Calcutta ... 6^00 

Total Imports into Nattobb ... 12,200 
From Nuddea ... 12,200 

• Xooahtea ... 12,200 

Total Imports into Kamabjant ... 7,670 
From Pubna ... 7,670 

Sorajgungo ... 7.670 

Total Imports into lUNKsaaNOB... 6.600 
From Pubna ... 6,6t)0 

Sorajguiige .. 6,000 

Total Impohts into Booba ... 26,600 
From Nuddea ... 21,500 

Kouahtoft ... 21,600 

From Fureedpore ... 6,000 

. Goalundo ... 8,000 

ToUil ... 26,600 

Total Imports into Draparks ... 68,000 
From Nuddea ... 68,000 

Rouahlra ... 68,000 

Total Imports into P4Ibna ... 22,150 
From Nuddea ... 22,150 

Kotiahtea ... 2'-M60 

Total Imports into Bazitporr ... 14,460 
From Niublca .. 14.450 

Koushtoa ... 1A450 

Total Imports into .MAinnRA ... 10,800 
From Fim'fldporo ... 10,800 
Oonluiido ... 10,800 

Total Imports into Skrajuunob ... 4,000 
From Calcutta ... 2,000 

„ Fnreedpore ... 2000 

Ooalundo ... 2,000 ■ i ■ 

Total ... 4,000 

Total Imporjb into Dacca .. 40,582 
From Calcutta ... 40,000 

„ Nmiilea ... 582 

NHtidalnl|R>m ,, 682 


Total 


40.682 


Total Ispobts ivto Sboxdpoi 

From Calcutts 


Ed. 

10,000 
Ri. 

10,000 

Total Ij«pobt| ihto Jhalokaw ... 75 m 
From CslcQtU ... ^5,000 

Total Imports into Sahbboitnob... 22800 
From Calcotta 82,800 ’ 

Total Imports ihto Madaeiounob, u roo 
F rom CaloutU ... 11,600 ' 

Total Imports into BiJieroRB ... 

From Dacca ...87,600 

Moduiigungt , ... 87,000 
From Mymensingb ... 600 

Bhoyrub ... OQO 

Total ... 88,000 

Total Imports into Pobababi ... 46 100 
From Fureedporo ... 46,100 

Goalundo ... 40^100 

Total Imports into Kaomabi . . . 87 6O0 

From Fureedporo ... 87,600 ’ 
Goalundo ... 87,000 

Total Imports into Kdsbbiaiiad 15,500 
From Dacca 16,000 

Dacca ... tMOO 

From Calcutta * 

Total 

Total Imports into NAaoBiPORK ... 14.000 
From Fnroedporo ... 14,000 
Gualundo ... X4000 

Total iHPOBTa into Shbbrpobs ... 18,000 
From Pubna 18,000 

Semjgunga 18,000 

Total Imports into LAXsaMiovNBK, 13,000 
“ From Dacca ... I3,u00 

iNaralugungo ...18,000 

Total Imports into Shihda ... U,000 
From Dacca ... 11,000 

Dacca ... 11,000 


Total Imports into 

BKBIAK 

From Dacca 
NaraliiKungo 

From Mynienslngh 
Bajldpore ... 7,( 
Total 


OSAnMAN- 

... 19,000 
..^ 13,000 
.*..11,0110 

7,000 
10.600 


Total Imports into Sonaxanda ... 17,425 
Frojn Dacca ... 17,425 

Nagarkodliba ... e. 8 . 5 (> 

Tnltollnh ... »,I26 

Total Impobts into Baliati ... 14,000 
From Fureedpore .. 14,000 

(loalundo ... 14.000 

Total Imports into NABAiNauNOB 7,000 
From Tipporsh 600 

„ Mymeniingh ... 6,400 

Sbiutfa ... 6,000— 

TotaV ... 7,000 

Total Imports into Bbanoa ... 88,200 
Frmn Calcutta ... 83,200 
Total Imports into Boalmari ... 18,600 
Calcutta ... 18,000 

Nuddea ... 6,500 

Koochtea ... 0,000 

T0UI ... 18,500 


ToTiL Imports into Lalporb ... 17,500 
From Daces ... 17,600 

Naraingunge ... 17,099 

Total Imports into BROBANtauNoa 11,100 
From Calcutta 11,100 

Total Imports into Laxsbmipokk lo.ooo 
From Csloutta ... 10,000 

Total 1 m ports ihto Oaraoola ... 67,800 

From donthal Perguntisbs,67,800 
Bahebgunge 97,909 

Total Imports INTO Stlbbt ...64,900 
From Calcutta ... 43,000 
From Dacca .. 21,9(k4 

Nanangunge ... 19,000 ^ 

... S.AOO’Jt— 

Total ...64,900 


Total Imports into BAUaunea ••• 
From Dacca 9,000 

ftjfisss -r 


Cotton (Native) Manotactuebb,— The trade in oottOn 
manufootureB is small, and amounts durinff the inonth to only 
Us. 64,630, aeainst Us. 72,G05 in Peeember and Ba- 1,62.819 m 
November. The traffio consisted ^efly of exporta^.fnw 
amounting to Bs. 54,300, of which Midnapore uonk oohjiribated gow» 
to th6 value* of Us. 48,500, or mor^ than of the tow 

traffic. , 

Of the importation mtoBeng^ amcnntiBgla>iii&^^^ 
goods of the value of &«. 45,j|00 yrm , d.; 

Value of Bs. 5,175 to^Daeii, and ofJ6».j^ 


of tll» 


shahye ; and of tike 
goods of the value of 
also received a ' 


m 




RIVSB TRAmO STATKMKNT No. I.— EXPORTS. 

ng-tie total quantity of Trafflo rtgiaUrod at the teteral Biter Regietration Station* in Bengal during January 1876. 
»BT of Al«Tfn-.Tg.«t UNDER CLASS L COMFRISINO THOSE FOB ITHICH WEIGHT ONLY IS REGISTERED. 
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ARTICLES UNDER CLASS I, COMPRISINO THOSE FOR WHICH WEIGHT ONLY IS REGISTERED.— 
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‘f> 9 im 9 iii«jivx 83 


•jBxwn qnj^oufi 


•pnqitJiTOj^ ^ 


‘■[BUM') 11«KjJ() 3 
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•Bjjodqoomwj^ I 
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H 

a -j 
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*o9auSa}«jre|{ fj 


•iwta qnj^omi 5J 


•poqoJiM/j g 


•il»aio wnuo 2 


'8I«u«3 oaioSpiII 2 <2 


040d«Dp!i;( 


^ 5 

B' a S 

l*i P s 


‘tn^OdqOOUJVg 


•ojodjoppf)! 




;®4odiuio 


•«Mlooq;i S 


•opuniBoo 2 


'eSan^tog o» 


■6j[nd.<flnnp <0 I ^ 



‘o$nn1)(id64i;q 


'ddani)qQi{Wg 


‘liiM i 


«qHH« 

<gf 
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fjJi 
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EIVEB TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. H.-EXTORTS. 

Statement ehewing the Total Quantity of each Staph <f Traffle registered during the month of January 1876 . 


Dnotipiiov Of Goods. 


Total Bxponts tbox 





■■ 




Gbavd Total. 

Bengal. 

Debar. 

Orissa. 

AsHatn. 

N..W. Pro- 
viiioeM. 

Oudb. 

Nc'pnl ftiid 
llritibhliurmah. 


MtU. 

lldN. 

MJi*. 

Mas. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1,22,687 

10,837 

1,030 


60 

1,276 



1,21,998 

4,009 

100 

6,110 

0,811 



38,839 

0.30 

25 





601 

8,0«'0 

47 






8,0S0 

' 13 

1,619 

^ 

...... 

280 



1,811 

441 

• 




76 



816 

400 

17 






417’ 

H7 





... ». 


87 

10 

0 




w 


28 

077 

2, .300 






8,837 

13u 

118 

M.... 





268 


28 






tta irf 

• 29 


126 


% 




196 

1,740 

4,42.3 

47,099 

, 


570 



6,748 

160 



... .. 

20,023 



77.47* 

1,06,800 

1,706 





1,07, lies 

2,34.1U3 




2,700 



8.07,511 

7,1RI 

710 


... ... 

00 



7,051 

82,301 

10,803 

67,061 

61,600 

...... 

3,62,276 

21 



4,01,704 



10,613 

12,080 


03,998 

1,43,678 

68.777 

1.36 

80 

4,110 

4,155 


*,11,141 

13.01,813 

4I.ldi 

6.077 

280 

1,11,023 

10,392 


14,81.219 

6,30.307 

• 8,271 

8,151 

1,070 

10,651 

10.706 


6,81,808' 

7,620 

64,063 



60,011 

1,34,090 


9,06,028 

206 

338 


126 

• SI SIS 

728 

7,06,059 

26,181 

100 

31,081 

.*10 



7,92,884 

68,205 

17,002 



230 



71,403 

620 

, ..... 





* 

890 

0,3»7 

20,010 

900 

187 

0,400 

1,175 


88,760 

121 

43 

100 

lOU 

5 

.1 ... 

* 48* 

16,313 

7,706 



125 

4 


28.907 

7,iU)7 

470 


10 

41 

... ... 


7,887 

6U 

049 

-t- -t- 

• •• *4 




1,400 

18.800 

4,008 

876 • 

63,675 

8,012 


460 

91,600 

6,7ul 

1,19,200 

13,870 

23,160 


... tit 

1*61,846 

40 

444 

2,360 



S.834 


41 


2,818 

,, 



• 8,862 

827 

8,907 

,A ... 

21 

1,276 



6,090 

20,040 

143 

i 


470 

4 


.....I 

21,868 

83,782 

1,69,601 

233 


28,220 

16,300 


*,46,f4a’ 

6,237 

700 


1,000 

663 


8,180 

61,038 

48,946 


11,031 

829 

430 


1,98,278 

680 

4,874 




. 


8,664 

112 

8,163 



1,120 

666 

• 

9,940 

6,62,179 

62,730 

380 

40 

20 

6 


0,06,864 

29,184 



1,610 



' 80,094 

1,478 

21,903 



9,005 

474 



88,848 

40,166 

6,114 

2,164 

4,708 



88,990 

.30,765 

1,677 

7,761 



46.103 

1,28,708 

1,726 



20,603 

600 


1,61,690 

747 

28 


1,230 


« 


2,006- 

100 






lot) 

60,731 

7,466 

...... 

846 

76 



04,607 

38 

81,242 

107 

16,8.60 

"W 

k 

480 

2,433 


23 

146 

1,01,439 

44,00,907 

9,70,917 


4,80,607 


2,06,117 

, 473 

64,60,822 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 


8 


6 




9 

631 







681 


0 



8 



14 

8,910 

436 






0,864 

30 






I* 

80 

80,060 









86,068 

10 



... * 




lU 


160 




1 


160 

006 


... r.- 






093 

80,108 

7,371 

476 

9,605 

808,080 

* 3.095 

74 

... Ml 

40,678 

837.009 

167,819 

84,410 

8,000 



689,464 

178,009 

01,080 


. , * 




840,065 

4,160 

10,078 

90 





4,170 
15,889 ‘ 

6,480 

^ ...... 



331 


IIS •• 

17,072,899 

70,166 


81,200 




18*009,647 

16,400 

•••••• 


8,460 





10,860 

89,400 

97,812 

8,000 



10,378 ' 



89.400 

00,767 

400 

26 

7 


804,880 

B8. 

Ba, 

Bs. 

Rf. ' 

Ra. 

^Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

* 84.861 

8,809 


81,800 

1*863 



68,808 

8,180 

8*400 





7,630 

8*810 


tea aif 

aet eaa 



8,318 

18*94,887 



•at laa 

fiifiOO 



16,68,070 

81,680 

84300 

8,780 

MWtSM 

7,480 



87,471 

aaa aaa 


aasM« 



1,778 



870 

7,0«,77l 

80,629 



.MM. 

46*071 

t 9*788 


m 

26,48,062 


6. 

8a. 

9. 

10 . 

n. 

19. 

13. 

U 

13. 

13. 

17. 

18. 

10 . 

50. 

81. 

51. 
S8. 
Si 
S8. 
86. 

87. 

88. 
SO. 
80. 
81. 
89. 
88 . 


86 . 

80. 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

40. 

41. 
41a. 
48. 
48. 
4i 


Clam I. 

Coil iid ooko ... ... .*1 

Cotton iti ••• 

Ditto twiit (KitWe) 

Ditto (BoroMin) 

Cbomloili Bod mMidnes ... 

Intoiloitlnf dram other than opiam (bhang, ganja, churae, Ac.) 
DyN otbar than indigo* inch a 

Varmilion 

BJdflowar 

]iac*dya ... ... 

Bed wood aa» aaa 

Bed earth 

White earth aaa e«4 i 

Ktramchea ... 

Indigo ... .*• ... 

Indim •ssd 

Betel^nnti ... *.» 

Fuel and firewood 
Froita, dried 

Ditto, fireah* and vegetablei 
Wheat ... ... 

Puliea and gram .M .«• . 

Bioe ... ... 

Faddy 

Other oeraali eai aaa • 

Quini and raaina 

Jute and otbar raw fibraa 
Fibres BUBiifaotarei of (aa ropes, laeking, Ac.) 
snk, raw 
Hides ... 

Horne ... 

Iron, and ita miiinthotaraa 


Copper and braes, and their manufiMtareB ... 
Other metals, and their manufactures 
Lime and Umaatone aaa sea sea aaa^ 

Stone ... ... ... ... ... ... 

SheU-lac 

Stick*lao ... 

Ohee ... .M ... ... ... ... 

Oil M* ... ... «<• ... ... 

OU'Seeds— 

Linseed ... ... ... ... ... 

Teel ♦ 

Mustard 

Caator ' 

Poppy ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Silt (alimantaiy) 

Saltpetre ... '... ... ... ■* ... 

Other lalino enbatancea (as kborl, lajjerah, Ac.) 

Spioea and oondiinenti 

Sugar, refined (miiri. chini, khund) ... 

Sugar, anrafinad (gmr, rab, ihira) 

Tea 


Tobacco ... 
Liquor ... 
MiaosUaneooa 


ToUl 


C&ASl Il« 


, 1. Inimala (to be apcdfiad)*- 
Honaa, mans, ponica, Ao. 
aCowaandballocIm ... 

Doga and oata 

Goata and sheep ... 

Hogg and pigs 

Powb ... .4, ... 

Daer 

Birds .«• ... V ... 

Tortoiaa.,, ... t 

S. „ 

«• ^mboOB.. 
t Oooeanuti.. 



^yjBditeMr tie )m&s) 

:: 


aaa aaa 


aa« aaa 


* Cpisa III. 

i 


M*f 

Tolil 


































RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. III.--EX^BTS. 

Detailed tsfatemenl shoving the Exports from the several Districts of BENGAL daring January 1876 . 
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The Statistical 


[Afilt i87e. 


KIVEE TEAFFIO STATEMENT No. IV.-EXPORTS. 

Detailed statement showing the Exports from the several Districts of 
BEHdR during January 1876 . 


Namib o? Dibtbictb. 


DxBcntPTioir OF 
GoobS. 




i 


1 


1 

4 

A 

£ 

-1 

Total. 


i 

exj 



d 

1 

B 

sx 

ja 

u 

1 

§ 

Pi 

I 

M 

1 

_ Al 



CtAse 1. 

Mds. 

Mdt. 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mds. 

Aids 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1. <^1 and coko ... 

2<i 

... 

6 

0 ... 

54 

1 ... 




72 

2 1,086 * 

1 Cotton 

9. Ditto twist 

8,88 






... 


21 

... 

6(4 

» 4,009 

(Native) 

4). Ditto (Kuropean) 
5. Chcmioals and 

1( 

s; 

1 ... 

... 

1 

ll ... 

4 ... 


... 



... 


25 

47 

mudiciiios 

7. Dyes other tiiaii 
indigo, such 

1,01( 

... 

1 

... 

23i 

254 


ll 




1,513 

Vcrniillon 

17 










17 

lAc-dyo 


LU 


LL. 


... 

... 





6 

Bod wood . ... 

7i:( 



r ... 


... 


161 



2,804) 

Red earth 

lU 

axj 


^ ... 







118 

l^ito earth ... 
Kfraiiichoe ... 

■ 

LL. 

• 2 

... 



LLL 


LM 

...... 

20 

121 






... 

... 

LLJ 


125 

B. IiidiKO 

eiM 


i.iw 

2.M5I 

... 

134 

l.HOi 

5 




4.4'A1 

So. ludiKo seed 

D. Betel-nuU 

4.1,2’A^ 

221 

1-* 



LL. 



204 

» 47.690 

1,62 

... 


LL. 


... 

ILL 



HI 

1.706 

10. Fuel and flro- 











wood 

8.151 

SOI 

tl.'U 

... 

11.931 

3.50( 




OK 

60,708 

11. Fruits, dried . 

12. Ditto, fri.'!.‘di. and 

850 

... 

2(M 

... 




75 

8: 

710 


vegotablos ... 

8,41( 


87,59* 

48( 

8,4H( 

67.' 

1.53V 

4,73f 

3( 

10( 

1 57.051 

18. Wheat 

li. Pulses and gram 

4.2U 

8.3.87 

021 

' ... 

18.2*i: 

5411 

I6.50t 

4,13: 

3.214 

691 

51.690 

85.1)8^ 

.1.12^ 

1.88 

i; 


14M 

7.09ij 

i.oi: 

1,071 

740 

68,777 

15. Aloe 

20, mi 

... 

1.25] 

... 

8,4ni6 

:t8r 

8H] 

947 

145 

2.07 

41,104 

18. Paddy 

711 

... 

51: 

j 

1,206 

4.7;i.‘ 




1.0.^] 

8.271 

17. Other corrals .. 

86. UK 

IM 

2.44 

1 ’isr 

22,701 

9. INI 

(121 

31( 

'42( 

2,444 

04.I9'.3 

IB. Gums and resins 
10, Jutu and otbur 

m 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

838 



raw fibres 






LLL 


1,181 

23,08; 

r 

26.181 

20. Fibres, maiiufac- 











tures o( (as 
ropes, sacking. 












Ac.) 

1,400 


61 

VM 

601 

LLL 

LLL 

24 

14,4V1( 

001 

17.062 

22. Hides 

... 

ll.B2( 

LM 

2,310 

3.‘405 

LLL 

1(K 

2,915 


20,040 

8.1. Jluriii 

84. Iron, and Us 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

4.1 


45 


nianurNclures 

7,51H* 

LM 


L*. 

84] 


LLL 

LM 


114 

7.705 

20. Gopfior and bra as. 










and their 

msnufoeturus . 

874 


20 





4 

28 

0( 

470 

26. Oilier metals, 












and their 












manufactures,,, 
87. Lime and lime- 

040 

... 


... 



... 

... 



949 

Ktoae ... 

45f 

... 

1,23< 


280 


40( 


10 

2,2W 

. 4,4MW 

2K. Btono 

1,881 

... 

2(M 


13,961 

40(1 


LLL 


1,03.32C 

1,10,200 

20. Mhell-lao 

81 

... 

88r 

LLL 

28 

LLL 

LLL 

“’it 

ML 


441 

80. Btlok-lao... 

16 

... 

... . 


12 

LLL 


LLL 


44 

81. Uboo 

00 

1 

14( 

1.94N 

148 

LL. 

05( 

488 

1811 


8,967 

82. 011 

89. Oil-aoeds- 

142 

... 

. 1 



... 

... 

... 

... 



143 

Jiinsood 

10,623 

1,005 

8,6.16 

28,044 

68.322 

0,748 

6.608 

24,046 

6,082 


1,69,504 

Tend 

1 

... 

10 

40 

1 

6,17 


7 

... 


700 

Mustard 

1,708, 

• 75 

1,304 

o.nr,i 

0691 

4.310 

2,104 

10.006 

15,333 

475 

48,tM5 

(laniur,.. 

g.OOH 


440 

one 

00 


.10(1 

115 


lu 

4.874 

Poppy ... ^ ... 

457 

iV(io6' 

654 

1,807 

2.797 

U67 

9 

„< 

146 


8,153 

96. Baltlalimentaiy) 

44,885 

... 

702 

... 

0,123 

... 

1,470 



400 

62.7.'iO 

80. Maltpctre 
t1. Other saline 

003 

... 

IS.OO.'t 

0.217 

8,850 

1,125 

... 



29.184 


substances (ns 
khorl, BslJoreh, 

. Ac.) .... 

88. Spices and con* 

10,217 

... 

0.723 

... 

778 

650 

... 


... 


21,203 

dlnients 

82. Sugar, reflncil 

1.000 

... 

3.367 

... 


254 

i ’ 


81 

lil 

6,114 

(misri, ebini, 
khund) 

682 

106 

80 


Oi 

651 

10 

83 

45 

193 

1,577 

40. Sugar, unrolluod 










(gur.rab,Hhir8) 

135 

243 

Cl 

... 

780 

... 

27 

04 

20 

805 

1,726 

41. T«a 

2 

... * 




L., 

"846 

... 

20 


28 

42. Tt'baroo 

1,8 ti 

12 

1.157 

U71 


... 


2,827 


7.M5 

48. J.iqunr ... 

107 

... 







107 

44. Miscellaneous ... 

6,066 


1.878 

‘VlO 

217 

”600 

194 

3.138 

2,600 

954 

15,850 

Total 

2,62,80.1 

10,321 

1,47,062 

50,812 

1,76,450 

10.900 

39,877 

57,400 

78,828 

1,18, .102 

9.76,917 

CLASi 11. 

1. Animals (to be 
specified)— 
llorses, mares, 
puntos, Ae ... 
Dogs and cats. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

2 





... 

1 


... 


8 

6 










0 

Goats and sheop 

18 


417 

Ill 





... 


416 

Birds 



... 


... 



160 


160 

2. Timber 

2.:i28 

MO 

355 

MIO 

1.271 

1,372 

’ *20 

’05 

... 


y..i7i 

8. Ramb<x)S 

80.1 M 

117,700 

2.475 

2,244 

5,060 




’io 2 

167,312 

4. Cocoanuts 

Planks 

Uny and straw 

67,077 

6.4NO 

4.1HM) 



!!! 

m! 


01,980 

0,460 







(in bundles) ... 

2,150 

... 

8.805 


700 



... ' 

09.500 


70,185 

i Bricks A tiles ... 




8,000 



.a 


.1.000 

MUeuUat^oous ... 

il.277 

4,000 

' hUl 


6,200 < 

37,007 

0.18 

140 

MO 

214 

94), 707 

Clam 111. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ’ 

Rs. 

• ' 

Re. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Leather, and its 




• 








maiiufiiotures. 

6,802 





»• 


... 

... 


81803 

8. Woollen maun- 












(antures 

4. Cotton (Buro« 

900 

... 


... 



1,600 

... 

... 

... 



8,400 

pean) maniifM- 

2,58,208 











cures 

8. Cotton (Native) 


6.600 

... 


1,000 

... 

... 

• 

6A078 

8.H888 

tiiamifacturos... 

1,200 

1,200 




... 

... 

tee 

1,880 

...... 

8,788 

0. Mincellaneous 










Native goods ... 

16,440 

1,026 

4,278 

... 

844 

1,080 

C60 ' 

70,800 

8,400 

8,816 

hWSi 

7. Miscellaneous 










European goods 

7,480 

Hi 


... 




... 

... 

...... 

7,410 

Total 1 1 

5,80.070 " 

ii 

0,778 

... 

844 

4,130 

860 : 

ro,8oo 

0,780 

9U90 

4,74,017 


EIVER TRAFPIO STATEMENT No. V.-BXPORTS. 

Detailed statement slumng the Exports from the OBJSSJl DIVISION 
during January 1870. 


Dbscaxftxon Of Goods. 

Names of Dxstixoti. 

Total. 

Cuitaok. 

fialaioro. 

• 


•A 


CLA88 I. 

uai. 

Mdi. 

Mdt. 

8 Cotton 

100 


100 

14. Pulses and gram ... • 

188 


186 

16. Rico 

0,877 


' 0,677 

18. Paddy... 

8,154 


8,154 

19. Juio and other raw fibres 

100 


100 

22. Hides 

900 



900 

23. Hums 

160 


100> 

27. Limo and limestone 

875 

a 

876 

28. Stone 

18,070 



*13,876 

38. 011-seods— 




Linseed , ... 

^ 828 


888 

86. Salt (olimentsry) 

880 


880 

38. SplcoB and cendlmonts 

1.085 

780 

SL454 

44. Miscollauuous 

1,406 


1,405 

Total 

84,470 

760 

86,858 

• 






« 

. 

* Class II. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

2. Timber ... 

476 


478 

3. Bamboos 

l?i.4l0 


14410 

Gunny bugs . 

so 

^HH^H 

so 

Misctillauoous ... 

400 

bh 

400 


EIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. VI.-EXP0RT8. 

♦ 

Detailed statement showing the Exports from the several Distriets 
ASSAM during Januaiy 1876. « 


Dsscbiption ov Goods. 


Class I. 

Coal and coko 

Cotton ' 

Fruits, (VaHli. and vogetablcs 
riilsos and Kram ... 

Rico 

Faddy 

Gums and mins .' 

Juto and otbor raw fibres 

Hides 

Uornas 

Copmtr and brass, and their manU' 

laoluros 

I.imo and Uiuestono 

KhoU-lno 

Stick 'loQ 

Oheo ... ... 

Oil 

Oil-seeds— 

Teel ... ... ... 

Mustard 

Balt (alimontary) ... 

Bl'iuos and condlinonU ... 

Tea 

Tobacco 

MisoeUaneow 

Total 


Names ov Dxszeicts. 


CLASS II. 

1. Aniinsls (to be specified)— 

. llorMta, mares, ponios, Ac. ... 

S. Timber ... 

8. Bamboos 

May and straw (In bundles) ... 

Canos 

Miaoellaneoas 

Class Ul. 

1. Leather, tod Its maaufsIBttrei,.. 
8 . Mlsse l lapsow native weds ... 

TaBd ... 


1 

O 

I 

1 



r 

D 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds; 

B9H 

Mds. 



-MM 

ftf 

00 

...... 

4,^ 

800 

...... 


881 

ftSASSS 






8,08.378 



80 


*!!*" 


800 


}K 

1 tsif* 


BOO 

488 

••istf 

125 


..A. 4. 


*‘'ii8 

4«tSSt 

81.850 





187 




...... 

SSt*5S 

160 




A 

...... 

10 





.....a 




fvOse* 


68.870 

asetee 

8,200 

160 

• .... 




ttiMI 

8,818* 

...... 



***’8r 

seseat 

400 

*tt*e« 





70 

Z^, 

1,800 

800 

BiVtSV 

• M.ll 




8,078 

8,198 



...... 


isaeas 

I 





ism 


0 

840 

...... 

zz 

;••••• 

% 

1,887 

430 




00 


52.452 

8,948 


SCO 

488,868 

1 1,987 

No, 

No. 

No. 

V' 

No. 


N4 



...... 

■i.... 

1 ' 

9«9h8 

8 

7,798 

80 

Mo' 

•Sites 

40*«4 

18RPOO. 


sesasa 

saaoab 

...... 

81,800 

ISSSSI 



isaeit 

•94SS* 

8x460 

404 SOS 

B ■ 

••tael 

"'V •asset 

88 

I*.... ■ 

fCAfas 

m ■ 

•9i89«‘« 


Ba. . ; 

nsr 


Hi. 


TuT^' 

- 

SS«M8 





. m-' 


«8 



sM. 






f ' . 








Total 


Mda 

00 

Min 

Sft 

SiiO 

1,OTO 

120 

31.0M 

€ 

to 

811,875 

2.850 

M15 

21 

A7U 

1,800 

IbOW 

40 

47tiB 

1,200 


No. 


108.^ 

51.100 

L450 

15 



















p* ppp pppp 



Tih:ei QteH^istioal Reiporter. 
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EIVER TEAFFIO STATEMENT No. VIL—EXPORTS. 

t 

Dtti^ tiatanitU $howinff (he Ee>porti/hm (he eeeeral DM(ricta ef (he NORTH- WESTERN PROYINOES during January 1876. 


Nambi op Dihtbicti. 


DiaCBIftlOff OV QOOOI. 



ronei^ wokinff. Ao.) 

Hide! 

Honii ^ 

Iron, and Ito manulketurM ... 
Copper and .brMi, and their 

tnanufaeiure# 

Lime and limeetona 

Stone m 

Ghee ... 

Oil 

Oil-ieedi— 

Unieed ... 

M 

tluitard •«« •.. ••• 


Salt (^imeutifjr) 

Stltpeire ... ... ^ ... ,••• 

Other eelitie MMtenm (aa 

khori, eaileiUh. 

B^oei and eondlinrata ... 
S^r.^retoed (mlirt. cbinlt 

Buitar, uQiBAnod‘(«arira^*thlTa) 

Tuhaoro 

Xiicellaiieoai,M ^ ... 


. CUMII. 

1. Animele (tobeepeeitted)— 

I tixr *•*::: 

8 . Banthoea ... 

Planki 



1 . Leather, and ItenaanCketurea 
ft. Oottun (Nativo) naUttfaetiirei 
8. HiMMlIane^ttl |Stlrf fU>da 



No. 

iNO. 

No. 

No. 

No. 




119 

90 

6.72H 

R 

lU. 

Be. 

Ua. 

Ba. 

E«. 

4,300 



129 

i.iifio 



B». Be. 


129 1.090 3.103 


RIYEB TRAFEIO STATEMENT No. VHl-EXPORTS. RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. IX.-EXPORTS. 

Dtlailtd »(a{ement eheteing (he Ei^otda from (he several Dietricis of OUDH Detailed statement s/totrhig t/ui Etyorts from DRITISII BVliMAli 

during January 1876. and NEPAL during January 1870. 


NAMSI op DiaTttlCTO. 


DBNilPtio* 09 Goods. 


Obscription op Gooob. 


iLucknow.l 


tfda. I Mda. 


I fiaraltoh, Qonda. 
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Tlie 

Statistical Repprt^T^. 


[AnttL 1876. 
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APBit ISTO.] 


Tihe ©tatistioal Reporter. 














324 The ©liatlstioal Up-awe. 
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apbil 18T6.3 THe Statistical lilepopter. 
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The Sts^tistioht 


RIVEB TRAFPIO STATEMENT No- XI.-^IMP0BT8. 

Siaiement showing the total quantity of each staple of traffic registered during the month <f January 1876 . 



Totjli Impobti xvto 


r C(«l aud coke 

, Cotton ••• ••• ••• ••• •• 

Ditto twiKt (Native) ... 

Ditto (Ruropann) 

CheniiCaU and nuHlicinvs ... n 

Intoiicating drugs, other thai^piuiu (bhang, ganja, eliui 
Dvaa, other than indigo, such as— 

VoriniUion 

HaMower 

Lao-dyo 

Ued wood 

Red earth 

White earth ». 

Kiraiuchee ... .. 

, Indigo 

X. Indigo seed 

, Betei'Unta 

, Fuel and firewood 

, Fruita, dried 

Ditto, fresh, and vegelahies 

Wheat 

Pulse^nd gram 

Rica «•> 

Paddy 

Other cereals 

Ouius aud resina , 

date and other raw* flhiea 

Fibres, manufactures of (as ropes, sacking, &c.) ... 

Silk, raw 

Hides 

Horns ... 

Iron, and Us matmfactures 

Copper and brass, and their tnanufactaros 

Other metals, and thoir uiatiufaciures 

liime and limestone 

Stone 

Sbetldao 

Stiok-lao 

Ghee 

Oil ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Oil-seeds <- 

Linsord ... 

Teel 

Mustard 

Castor * 

Salt (aSmentary) 

Saltpetre 

Othet saline substances (at khori, sajjcreh, &c.) ... 

Spices and condiments 

Sugar, refined (misri, chini, khund) 

Sugar, niirefiued (gur, rah, shira) 

Tea 

, Tea.ieed 

Tobacco 

Liquor 

Miscellaneous 


1. Animals (to bd speoifiiMl)— 

Horses, mures, ponies, Ac. 
i owe and bullocks ... 

Dcor 

Goats and sheep 
Hogs and pigs 
Dogs aud cuts 
Fowls 

birds 

Tortoise .. 

2. Timber 

3. bamlious 

4. Coot»anuta ... ... 

Guuuy bags 

Plauks 

Hay and straw (iu bundles) 

Canes 

bricks aud tiles 
Misoellatieuus 


Cisas 111. 


] . Leather, and ita manufaoturaa 

2. Woollen maiiufauturea 

8 . Silk ditto ... 

4. Cotton (European) nanufiottirei 

3. Ditto (NttiTs) ditto 

6 . Mlsoollaneons Katire guoda 

7. Ditto Koropean ditto 



1,740 
5.884 
02,076 
9, .34,01 5 
7,170 
4,40,666 
89,608 
1,62,672 
11,63,461 
4,71.770 
8,142 
44jd 
7,01.236 
63,672 
800 
0,4.44 
271 
12.761 
7,l.W 
631 
64.4.’t6 
1,17,074 
2,776 
2,847 
4,708 
20,168 


42,36,896 


966 

81,038 

442,092 

134,696 

160 

10,078 

18,061,492 

19,860 

99,400 

66,069 


66,661 
6,680 
8J16 .1 
19,9M78 
89,200 
6,00,716 
14,162 

19,68,074 


11,08,400 


N..W. Pro- 
vinces. 



^»i) Total, 




136 


6,748 
77,472 
1,07,066 
2,97,611 
7,961 
4.91,708 
06,008 
2,11, U1 
14,81,240 
6,81.208 
2,66,033 
728 
7,62,364 
71,408 
820 
88,769 
480 
26,207 
7,837 
1,400 
91,600 
1,61.846 
2,834 
2,HB9 
6, "GO 
21,803 


3,269 114 


No. No. 




0 

634 

lu 

- 9,354 

80 
14* 
86,056 
150 
005 
• 40,673 
689,464 
940.055 
4.170 
15.889 
18,090,647 
19,850 
82.400 






























Defailed stafemeni showing the destination of traffic into the eeoeral districts of BENGAL during January 1876. 


Apsil 


•Tlx!©, , ptcirtistidal Rbporter. 
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Ikiailed iiatetnent ihoicing the destination, of traffic into the several districU of BENGAL during January 1876. — (Continued.) 
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. f 1 

Tire Statistical Reporter. 


■ BIVER TRAPFIO STATEMENT No. Xin.-IMPORTS. 

♦ 

DetaiM itatment Bhotcing the deetination of traffic into the several districts of BEHAR during January 1876. 


DiwixrHOir Of Ooo^ 


I . CMlindcokt !•» atl 

1 Cotton 

1; Ditto tiritt(gnlM ... 
A Ditto (BnropMn) ... 
5 , CbomloaltindmedicinM ... 
4 Intuxiooting drags other 

tbsnopittm (bbsng, gsoja, 
chonit»4be.) 

7 , other tbso iodigOi raob 

Vermilion 

Lee-dye 

Kod wood ... ... 

Ked earth 

White earth 

Kiimnohsig 

R. Indigo 

80 . Indigo leedi... ... 

g. Betel-nute ... 

10. Fuel end drewoSd ... ... 

II . Fruit*, dried ... 

11. Ditto, freah»tndfegetahMe... 

18. Whoet 

li Pulios and gram 

18. Rico ... M. ... 

18, Paddy 

17. Other oaresls 

18. Ouma end resins 

19. Jute end other raw flbrea ... 

10. Fibre*, menafiotares of (es 

rope*, leaking, d».) 

11. Silk, raw 

tg. Hide* ... ... ... 

IS. Horn* 

li. IfOQ, end ite mannfsottirei 
lo. Copper end hnus, and their 

menufaotnrea 

M. Other metals, and their 

inenofaotares 

17. Lime and limestone 

M). Stone 

19. Shell-lac ... 

M. Htiok-leo 

U. Ghee 

H. Oil ... .•« ... 

13. Oil-seeds-* 

Linaeed 

Teel 

Mnitard 

Cator 

S: ::: ::: 

17. Other saline snbstincei (as 
bbori, i^yerelu do.) 


Durbhanga. , Surnn. Cbamparun. Mongbyr. Dbagulporo. Purnoeb. Pcrgunnahi, 


^ Hiaeillansoos* 

• Total ... 
Cuaa 11. 

!• Animals (to be Ipfoiflsd)— 
Hones, nsris, ponies, to. 
Opati end sheep .. ... 




8,717 

C3,i()8 

603 

90.108 

40.410 

41,976 

1,06,409 

61,637 

2,39,630 

83S 

006 

6,931 


U 

8,140 V ,416 

63 ^ * 68 

8,162 


1,00,008 

818 



7.330 ^.08,073 
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The- ^tatistio&l Re'pol't^f*. 


CAmt 1870. 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XIV.-IMrORTS. EIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVL-IMP0RT8. 

. . , . Detailed ' etatement thomng the dee/imtion of traffic into the uterat' 

Detailed etatement ehoieing the destination of traffic into the d^tricts of districts of the NORTH- WE&TERN PR0VIN0E8 durkg] 

- . . * ntsmey T t 


ORISSA (luring January 1876. 


DBBCMirTIOK OVfOoOPI. 


NaMIB OV DlHTftlOTS. 


CuttAck. llalasoro. 


January 1876. 


DlKBIFTIOB Of QOOPS. 


NaMBB OV Dxbtbiotb. 


a. Cotton 

14 . Pulsoi tnd gram 

15. Hi**© 

10 . Paddy 

111 . Jutw and oiUor raw llbroi ... 

f2. MUlra 

2 . 1 . Ilorna ... ^ 

27 . Lin>« and liineatono 

Htone 

Oil-Hfpds— 

Liimi-cd 

Bnll (aliiowiitary) 

Bploea nml ooiidimenta 

liiBOoUaaouui 


f. Tlrabor ... 

I. Bamhooa ... 
Gunny bags 
MisuollaueoUB 


MdB. Mda. Mdi. Md«.| Mda 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XV.-IMrOllTS. 
Detailed statement shoicing the destination of traffic into the districts of 
ASSAM daring January 1870. 


Namks Of Dibtrictb. 


DfSCBimOB Of Goopb. 


4. Cotton (European) , 

n. Choiincalu and luedioine* 

7. D ve« other than I ndigo, euch rb— 

Vormlllon 

R(‘d wood 

lied earth 

8. IndiKu 

8tf. Indigoneod 

0. lletel-nuts ... ... 

11. Frtiila. dried 

12, iJitlo, fresh, and vegetables 

IS. Wheat 

14 . rulM« B and gram 

Ift. Rice 

10. Paddy 

17. (Hh«r cereal* 

10. Jute and other raw flhres 

2U. Fibre*, iiiamifactures el (as ropes, 
Maeking, Ac.) 

24. Iron, and It* manufactures 

2il. Other inutulM, and their roanufheturos 

28. Stone 

so. Stick-lac 

33. Uil-scciia— 

Linseed ... 

MiiNtard 

35. Sait, alimentary 

3«. Kali|mtro , i. * 

37. Other mhiie aubbtaucoa (as khort, 
Biijjureh, Ac.) 

,18. Spices and condiments . — 

4(1. Kngar, unreflned (gur, rab, shira) ... 

42. Tobacco 

44i Miscciianeous 


2. Timber 

3. Bnmboos 

4. CoCORIIUtS ... 

rianks 

Mliicellanoous 


600 ... 
2A3 191 


62,080 8,126« 
4191) 44 


(» 

i 477 

10,023 713 ; 


504 7U 1,1142 


»8.7S8 I h«,Gyt 


No. No. No. No. No. 

48 19 455 

... 3,000 8.000 

88,200 25,98.5 

400 2,000 

864 4,600 21,000 04 


No. No. No. 

60 ... Old 

fl.ft'iO 

21,700 ... 7».l»7d 
3,0110 

»oo . 


Bctol-mds ... , 

Piiol and arewood ... 

fruits, fresh, and vegetables ... 

Wheat 

Pulses and gram 

Rice 

Paddy .. 

Other cereals ... ••• . 

fibres, iiiaimlactunjs of (as rope*. 

sacking, Ac.),,. ... 

Iron, and its innnufftctnro.s . 

Cop)>or and bras.*, and thnr manii- 

facturofi ... 

Lime and lmie.douo 

Htono 

Ghee 

Oil 

Oil-seeds-- 

Mustard ... 

Bslt (alimentary) 

Other siilino substances (ns khon, 
saijoroh, Ac.) 

Hpicosandci.iulnncntH 

Bucar. rellncd (inisrl. chuil, khniid) 
Biigar, uurcrincd (gur, rab, shira) 

Tea 

a. Tea-aoiNl 

Tobacco 



u 


1. Animals (tn bn speoined)— 

( 'owH and bullocks . 

4 . Coconn nts 

MisceUancotts 


CLA5B in. 

1 s»rpS7,irr««£f«^;‘ 

t S - 

f DHto European ditto ... 


Mds. Mds. Mds. Mds. Mds. Mds. 

219 ... 760 8,220 3.1 5,7U 

8(* K.1 

... . 172 7U 

8«1 4 12 805 

1,12 !00 2,600 1,1. W 5.011 

2,0S5 00 CO 26.«.M 2,2i*6 37.1116 


J.261 2,781 ... 


inii 7 .. 

20H 

2 , yf .> 157 ... 

i'lfi ioa !!! 


15(1 

6,000 22 , 0«0 

220 

4,(KI.*. 

I.HSO 

16 2.3NM 


160 

35 ; 89.128 

220 « 

1.10 4,977 

219 2, .176 

8.10 6,268 

04(1 710 

1«0 

81 2.805 

6 


0,806 1 , 12,201 6 , 80,1 1 , 64.704 


Class 111 . 

1. Leather, and its luanufactnros 
4. Cotton (Eur*'pnan) uianufactures 

6. Miscollannoiu Native goods ... 

7. MiHcellaiieous Euroiman goods 


200 

5,.K10 (/Oi) 

4U0 ... 

60 50( I lUO 


4,970 1 6,»5« I aw 11.M5 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVII.— IMPOilTS. 
Detailed statement showing the destination gf traffic into the leetral 
districts of OUDII during January 1876. 


Dbbcbii^tiob Of Goomb. 


NaMBS Of DlOTBICti. 


Lucknow. 1 Fyaabad. Barsitch. Gouda, j 


23,146 0,321 


8-t 

1.324 3,100 

^ 


Ba, Ri, BiSi Rb, Rb. Rb. Rs* 

500 600 

2,200 88J00 400 W ,500 

6,004 175 100 4,510 85,297 8.0O<» 54556 

1,100 1,09'.» 1,«60 5,910 


Chemicals and medlcineB 

Dyes other than indigo, such b»— 

Red wood 

Red earth 

Betel-nuts ... ... 

Fruits, dried 

Ditto, fresh, and vogotablea 
Fibres, roanufacturei of (as ropes, 

sacking, Ac.) 

Imn, and its manufaotuTos 
Copper and brass, and tbjir 

manufociBrsB 

Other metals, and their manafnC- 

turos 

Stone 

Oil-seeds— 

Castor 

Salt (alimentary) ... ... ... 

Other saline Babatanoes (as khuri/ 

. aajjerebiAe.) 

Spices and condimenU .«• *• | 

MiscalltiiMas 


Total 


CiAta n« 


9,314 1,076 too 4610 1,24,007 10,760 1,60,900 


8. Bamboos 
4. Coooannts ... 
BfifOoUanaoBa 
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fUVEB TBAFFIO STATEMENT No. XVIII.-IMPOKTS. 

DetaiUd niaimeni %homng the deatination of traffic into NEPAL 
during January 1876. 


DMCEXPTXOV Of OOODI. 

Nepal. 

ClABt 1. ^ 

• • 

Mda. 

I, Cotton ... *•* ••• ••• ••• 

21 

j. Dltt*> twlit (Nntlfo) ... 

10 

1 , ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

4 

BetoNiuitl «». ... ... •** ••• 

42 

jj, Pruitit drlfid ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 

19 

piiliwi nnd gfnw ... ... ... 

4 

JJ, Oil,.. ... ... ... ••• 

4 

ts. BpicoB nnd oondiintiiti ... ... ... 

0 

4i wTwcellBoooui .1. 


Total 

114 

clabb hi. 

Ha. 

1 . Loathor, and Ob manufacturoB 

i..m 

i Cotton (Bnropeim) 

lo.reo 

i MlicollaneouBNatife goods 

non 

Total 

12.100 


The grand total of goods exported from Howrah and Calcutta 
amounts to 4,62,792 mauuds, the grand total of goods imported into 
Calcutta and Howrah to 15,79,124 maunds. 

Th^ statement is an interesting one, although it does not furnish 
details, nor indeed give anything more tliau totals of the trade with 
tho metropolitan iermiuus. Iho traffic is certainly largo, especially 
as regards imports. Food-grains amount j^o 3,13,490 maunds, and 
oil-soods to 1,99,654 maunds. Tho item of coal (7,55,981 maunds) is tho 
largest of all ; but that mast always bo an exceptional item on tho railway, 
and consists of coal imported from tho Company’s ooabminos at 
Kurhurbally for consiimjjtion on tho railway. Tlio total of saltpetre 
is 36,502 maunds, against 12,674 maunds importod into Calcutta by 
rivor routes. ISorewed cotton (55,877 maunds) comes almost entirely 
by rail ; the cotton inij)ort3 into Calcutta by river amount to only 
316 maunds. As regards exports, tho only largo items aro piece- 
goods and salt. At a valuo of Its. 100 i)or mauud, whicli is roughly 
taken as an approximate estimate, tho value of cotton piece-goods 
sent from Calcutta by tho East Indian Ihiilway during the month 
amounts to Rs. 94,75,400. Detailed statements have been prepared 
and. are produced below, showing in detail tho dosiliiation of tho salt 
and pioco- goods sent from Calcutta by rail. 

Statement ahowing in detail the destination of Salt exported from IJotcrah 
by the East Indian Railway Company during the month of 
January 1876. 


Imfobting 

1 iMPoRTlBO 

Quantitj. 

natricta. 

Htationti. j 

liiHtnctB. 

1 Btationi. 



STATEMENTS OP BENGAL RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
DURING JANUARY 1870. 


East Indian Railway.— The subjoined statement shows the 
principal articles of traffic consigned by the East Indian Railway 
Company and imported into, and exported from, Howrah and Calcutta 
during the month of January 1876. 


‘ 

OUTWABD Ott ExPOUTB FROM 

IlHWiKl) OB iMPoUia INTO 

BiicBiPTioir Of Good*. 

Howrah. 

Calcutta. 

Total. 

Howrah. 

Calcutta, 

Total. 


Mdi. 

Mda. 

Mill. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mils. 

Beer (not ConmuBarlat) 

2.00S 

8.484 

6.077 




BeteNmita and leavee 

18,109 

S 

18.111 




Coal 






7,56,981 


7.56.081 

Coi>per and coppeMrara 

6,190 

118 

6.814 




Cotton screwed 

% 




66.877 



66, 87^ 

Cotton twlsi 

6.103 

78 

6.230 





Onlni, edible and puleeB ... 





3,1.3,499 

271 

3.13.701 

Cutmybaga ... 

18.887 



18.287 




HJd.e 





4\643 

891 

42,434 

Iron, tit oiiiM (Axoludlog foreign 
ro«lway matorbUe) 

87.476 


87,476 


• 


Iron, 2nd Claes (ditto Oltto)... 
tW'dyeandBholWao 

18,008 

830 

16.838 

14.191 

640 

14.836 

Lbo 




21,470 


21,470 

manufactured 




29,408 


20.408 

7^‘ioodi. packed ... ... 

98.788 

1,028 

94^740 




(RlK 1,86,844 
jrailwajr nuro.) 

(Oil. 1.518 
railway fare.) 





••It 

L8fi,881 



# 

1.86,821 

86.508 



86,608 

^‘‘IPBtre 

•rod, 




1,99,664 

t 

1,90,664 

•plcei 

*** .1. 

6.881 

14 

6,896 




*’ "• ♦*. ... ».. 


•feaei 

...... 

8,164» 

8.410 

10.664 

^ker.iitola* ... . 

.7,880 


7,600 






ipirtts In or 


t908 

4^901 



...... 







Mda. 



Mds. 

r 

Myinareo 

487 


Moorarooe 

750 


Hurd wan 

6,714 


Kajgowan 

823 


GhoNhkarah... ... 

1.014 

1 

Pukour 

366 

Hurd wan ...( 

Mancoor 

1.61t 


Huhawa 

608 


PancoRhur 

1,238 

Sontlial Per- 

Rajinabal 

700 


aanocRungu 

18,774 

giuinuha. 

Saliihgunge 

1,848 


Unrrakur 

1,499 


Kurniator 

406 





Muddaiiur 

Giridi 

1,079 


Total ... 

30,259 j 


2,820 



1 


Uaidj'aDath 

810 



8,726 



r 

Blmlpore 




Boorbhoom ...<( 

! 

Ahnindpore 

3,077 i 


Total ... 

8,398 

1 

Cynthoa 

4,936 


Mokameh 

446 


Total ... 

11,437 


Barrh 

1,855 




Patna ... . - 

rainaGbAt... 

49,708 

r 

Oamporc Hit 

2.331 

Dinapore 

1,360 

Moorahedabad -j 

Azimgungo 

405 


Bihla 

2,640 

1 

Nulbatoo 

1.410 1 


Total ... 

60,006 

♦ 

Total ... 

4,149 ■ 




.Vfrah 

7,288 

986 




Monghyr 

1 

86t 


Bchca 


Kujrnh 

243 1 

Shabahad 

Ungboonathpore ... 

477 


Slmultola 



Doomraoa 

1.016 

Mongbyr 

Jamole 

3,186 


. Buxar 

8,020 


Luckbldierai 

864 

" 


— . 


Burhea ... 

823 


Total ... 

11.735 


Total 

4.41.3 

I«f-W. Proviti ( 

Zummancah 

416 




COB ( 

. Benares 

477 


Poerpolntoo 

668 

f 

Total ... 



Colgong 

Ghogah 

8,308 




Bhagulpore ...^ 

607 ) 

4,814 


Total of Bengal ... 

Ditto of B^^bar ... 

4 ''44 

89,484 

Bhnguli>on» 


, Bultangunge 

761 


Ditto of N.-W. Pro- 
vinces 

SOI 








Total ... 

8.983 


Grand Total , ... 

1,86,881 
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Statcmnt showing the destination of Piece-goods exported from Howrah 
hy the East Indian Bailway Company during the month of 
January 1876 . 


IMPOBTIRO 

Quantity. 

IMPOBTIRO 

Quautily* 

Districts. 

Stations. 

Districts. 

Stations. 



Mds. 




Mds. 


Myaaroo 

40 


Ouhtner 

... 

9 

• 

Burdwan 

504 


Zummancah... 


4,918 


Gooshkhara 

10 


SukulUsa ... 


15 

Burdwan 

Paneegbur 

£9 


Benares 


A7£3 


Mancoor 

55 


Abrora Boad 

... 

15 


Banoegungo 

738 


Mirzapore ... 


2,117 

a. 

Uurrakur 

818 


StrsaEoatl ... 


69 





Qaipoora 

... 

40 


Total ... 

1.789 









Nyneo * 


150 

r 

Bhulporo • * ... 

90 


Allahabad ... 


800 

Boorbhoom ...< 

Ahmuiipore 

£0 


Cawnpore ... 


17,038 

1 

Cynthoa 

120 


Burtna 


16 





Etawah 


4 


Tutsi 

230 








Agra 

... 

1,454 

Hoogbly 

Puiidooah 

SS 


Hattrasa Boad 


487 





Allyghur ... 


4 

r 

1 

Bampore Hat 

62 


Delhi 


15,870 

Moorshedabad..<j 

Azingunge 

1,0B3 


Jushwantnuggur 


15 

1 

Xulhstty 

40 


Koorjah 

... 

20 


Total ... 

1,165 


Jullundbur City 


580 





Loodiana ... 


8 


Monghyr 

1,082 

1 

Lahore ... 


12 


Kujrab 

20 

•0 

Mooiian ... 


806 

Mongbjrr 

Jamoio 

105 

9 

Umritaur ... 


8,037 


Luckhiciorai 

101 








a 

Meerut 

... 

8 


Burbea 

14 

n 







9 

lUjpoorab ... 

... 

110 




J 





Total ... 

1,827 

3 

Oojoorabad ... 


8 




1 

UmbaUa City 


4 


Col gong 

810 

o 

AJuiere ... 


819 

Bhagulpore ...* 

Bbogulporo 

1,822 

1 

Ulwur ... 


10 


. Bultangungo 

50 

1 

Jeyporo ... 


888 


Total ... 

£.082 


Dhankoah ... 


10 




1 

Siambar 


£8 

Fumeah 

Steamer Ghat 

8,880 

1 

Toloneab ... 


10 

r 

' Mooraroeo 

80 

1 

Raorlo 

... 

43 


Fakour 

194 

3 

Muttra 


171 


Babawa 

6 


Uattrass City 


797 

Sonthal Per>, 

Rajmohal 

1.668 


Ghazeepore ... 

... 

711 

Kunnabs ... 

Sahibgunge 

610 


Azimgurh 


55 


BfuJdaporo 

80 


Jubbulpore ... 


770 


Giridl 

100 


Katnoe 

... 

38 


Boidyanath 

44 


Manickporo ... 


£0 





Mobar 

• •• 

♦ 40 


Total ... 

£.081 


Moean Meer. East... 

8 


Mokamob 

810 


Sutna 

... 

198 


Barrh 

480 

■ 

Acharah 

... 

10 


Buoktoarpore 

88 


Bombay 

... 

44 


Patna City 

7.693 


Khundwab ... 

... 

4 

Patna 

Patna Gb&t 

, 108 


Nursingpore 

... 

69 


BankliKire 

866 


llurdah 

... 

8 


Diuapore 

10.710 


Ifagpore ... 

... 

4 


. Bihta 



Blanee 

... 

5 





Hyderabad ... 


4 


Total ... 

, lO.t'Ol 


Chanderah ... 


10 


Arrab 

526 


Qudwara ... 


50 


Behea 

298 


Sobagpore ... 

... 

49 

Sliihabad ...• 

Bogboonatbpore ... 

75 


Oseerabad ... 

... 

• 


Dooaraon 

800 


Lucknow ... 

•ee 

80 


Buxar 

197 


Bareilly 

•es 

11 

• 

Total ... 

£.000 


Fyubed ... 


99 


Statement showing the destination if Him-goode eeeported from Homeh 
hy the East Indian Bailway Company during the month of 
January 1876.— (Continued.) 


IKPOBTIRO 


nistrictii. 


Quantity. 


Btatlona. 


lloradAbad .H 
Gbundousy ... 
Sfthjohanpora 
Saharunpord 
Aulawah 
Oheerol Chowkeo 
Joun{X)re City 
Akbarpor^ ... 


lids. 

80 

15 

10 

SO 

4 

187 

14 

179 


iMyoBTne 


niitrtoti. 


ShabguiiBO 

Akrah ... ... 

Total ... 

Total of Bengal ... 

Ditto of Behar .. 

Ditto of |iro?iiioet 
other than Bengal 
and Behar ... 

Grand Total 


Quantity 


Ndi. 

16 

4 

aetST 

mb' 

51d7l 

64.IU i 
90, «7? 


* Difference owing to tbo ooureraion of bales and boaee to aumuds. 


Eastern Bengal Railway.— The following sta(«ment‘Bhows the 
troflBo in salt, pieco-gooda, juto, gunny baM, lioe, sugar, 4o > of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company, imported into, and exported from, 
Calcutta during the month of January 1876 !— 


iMjFom laro Ou«on^ 


Btstiors. 

1 

1 

1 

t 

s 

i 

00 


H 

1 

1 

i 

1 




Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 




'Sorsjgunge ... 

41,568 

6,988 

... 

1,485 

... 



... 



Through traffic 

Naralngunge ... 

65,551 



... 

...... 

... 


... 




.Dacca 



16,161 



... 


... 



... 



Qoalundo ... 

... 


1,60,069 

1.901 

1300 



7,705 

»7 

80 




Bajbaroo 



868 


... 



... 


... 




Belgaohee 


... ... 

1,040 



... 



... 


... 




Paagsa 


... .*• 

8,884 



... 



... 





Coomorcolly ... 


t»* **» 

176 


... 



... 

179 





Kooshtea 




16,950 

8,808 

8,081 

508 

... 

10318 

8,661 

148 


Purodab ... 

... 




1 

... 


... 

875 

... 

58. 


Halsa 

... 





... 



... 

88 

... 

6 


Allumdangah 


... ... 

lissss 


... 


... 



... 

....H 

814 

Moonsbeegunge 


... 

SSSies 



... 

••*... 

... 


... 

3 

219 

Chooadangah ... 


... ... 



... 

50 

... 

1 

... 

22 

3.144 

Joyrampore ... 

... 





... 

7 

... 

MM. I [ 

... 

28 












64 

40$ 

Raumugger ... 





... 



ICC 


... 



Kissongunge ... 







... 

14,460 

••• 


... 

41 

*•' 



• 








19 


Buggoolab 






• 00 


... 



... 













87 

84 

Esnaghat 

... 





.M 



seise* 

... 



*Cbag(lah 








... 



... 

141 













' “ 


Total 

8,04,668 

18,648 

8,881 

16,466 

7,708 

11388 

8,741 

181377 

4.033 
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aVATIORt. 

— , - tg-a. :i::xr.r^^rsjs^'rsr: 

Exports foom Calcdtta.— (C osttifurrf.) 

Balt 

Cotton 

(Buniiioiui) 

pieco'gocsls. 

Cotton. 

Iron. 

Pori'ign 

rnUw.«V 

matormU. 


Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

UdM. 

Mdi. 

lUlM 

000 

00 

138 

6 


Purodah 



, J38 




jBKotoa Junetion 


26 

S 

• 

2t 


Kui'sbtoa 

1.100 

6.072 

137 

201 

S.708 

CiMiinerooUv 

201 

1.270 

108 

... 


Kokw 

St) 

!W 




* 

600 

Gt 

361 

80 


Bdsachw 

200 

21 




liftiliarM 

1.00'J 

01 

• 




GtsUundo 

1,220 

0,013 

307 

620 


rDifioa 


0,101 




through trafBo< Narsinguage 



2.221 

1 



Lssmjgungo 

2.500 

a.wio 

1 

LSI 


Tout 

S.502 

28.606 

1.K31) 

liioc j 

0,480 


expected at the opening of tLo neason. The generally assutned maxim that a 
large crop must necessarily he a predominantly good one Las, therefore, to ho for 
once abandoned. 

Proiu our different reports of last autumn, our friends uill If now that prolilie 
crop returns from Tirhf)ot led to a gradual increase of the total estimates to about 
1,26,00(1 mftunds. This figure has pretty nearly turned oul to be eorrect, as the 
season closes with a visible aggregate of 1,2H,(K)() iiuiuiids, whieh, divided over 
the different districts, show ihu following tigures : — 

Bengal ... IlO.OOO maunds, against 111. 500 maimds in 1871-75 

Tirhoot 70. KM) .. „ 1S.5(H) 

Nortli-West, Ac. .. 27.0<JO ,, „ 31,0<h) ,, 


Total ... 1,2 S,<mm) inannds, against 81,<K)0 maunds in IS7I-75. 


The above ijunntit^' was di'spi^sed of as follows; - 
About l,13,0tM) ninunds l>v puldie sab*. 

,, y,50<J ,, by pri\ ate cDiilraet. 

,, 2.G«K) ■ ,, by hlii[mient for planti rs’ aecMUiit. 

„ l.Sts) ,, by sale in tile bazaars. 

„ l.bM) „ left for sale. * 


About l,2.S,Ui)<J manmls total, ecpial to about ehest.s. 


The total quantity of imports into (hilcuita by tho Eastern 
Bengal Koilway amounts to B. 80, 808 maunds, tlio total quantity of 
exports amounts to only 00,088 maunds. Tho Btatomont given ubovo 
shows ouly^lie most important artiolos of irallio. Ilio tlirougli traffic, 
with Serajgninge, Naraingungo, and Dacca, is carried by tlio Company’s 
steamers, which •run regmarly betweeu Ihoso places and Goal undo, the 
terminus of tlie railway. 

It is evident, on oninpariug ibis statenK'ni with tho returns of 
boat traffio fop the month, wducli 4ire illustrated in detail in previous 

E of this issue, that very much still remain to be done by the 
rn Bengal Railway if it* is ever to nttnici a eorisiderable proportion 
of the ti'atiio between Ejistorn Bengal and Oalculta. Uii([Ucstionubly 
a large share of jute is curried by tlio railway. Jute is a matorial iu 
which European capital is invested, and it is of im[iortau(;e to scmiro a 
rapid arrival in Calcutta; but oven of juts, about liulf tlio ])roduco 
that finds its way to Calcutta eomog all the way in river boats. The 
railway line runs near the sugar-produeiug mart of Kotochandporc, 
and draws at the Kissengunge sUit'on a con.siderable quantity of sugar. 
The Chooadangah chillie-produoing country sends its surplus produce 
to Calcutta by rail. The Rungpore tobacco is sent in a]ipreeiablo 
quantities to Ooalundo, and thence to Calcutta, Hides and skins 
seem distinctly to prefer the railway routes wherever possible ; but it 
must be admitted that the railway entirely fails to attract tho 
traffio in food-^aios and iu oil-seeds, and the.'^e items constitute 
beyond doubt the bulkiest and most important portion of the local 
trade. It is in imports, however, that tlie Eastern Bengal Railway 
is more 6uooe8s^ul than it is in exports. As fur as imports are 
concerned, tho traffic in juto is always so large as to redeem to a 
groat extent a oomparative failure in otlier stiiplcs. But the bulk 
of the exports is quite insignificant compared with the total bulk of 
the imports, 8,562 maunds of salt during the npinlli is a small 
quantity, and contrasts uftfavourahly wdth the largo quantities of salt 
wnt by the Ectst Indian Railway. The explauatiou of tliis fact lies 
iu the obvious oiroumstanoe that the rivers to the cast are all open, 
vhiie the Bhaginithoo, wliioli is iu compel ition with llie bhist Indian 
Railway for a long portion of its length, is closed ; and, as regards tho 
Chord line, the East Indian Railway passes through a tract of country 
inaooessible by river. The East Indian Railway possesses thus 
advantages in attracting an outward trade, whioh the Esistorii Rongal 
Railway does not. * Tho pioeo-goods consignments sent from Calcutta 
amount to 28,505 maunds, whioh at Hs. 100 per maund represent 
a money value of Rs. 28,50,900. Although the principal quantities arc 
destined for Eooshtea, (ioalundo, and through traffio, there is a small 
local exportation to almost all tho stations along the lino. 


WDIOO REPORT ON THE SEASON 1876-76. 


. • 

Wb have been favoured by the firm of Messrs. Emsthauseu and 

Desterley of Calcutta and London with a copy of their subjoined report 

on tho indigo season of 1875-76 : — • 

26M Fthmarjf 1876. 

The ttttfp of iMtfyeer has been a ft&tisfsotoiy one as to quantity, bat 
has not proportion of good and fihe produce wbioh was 


ShipinontH in.vy lit: iliviiled into — 


VMi 

ehebts to 

(in ai Britain 

, against G,7*)0bi 

(i.ayt) 

„ to 

Pniiieu 

„ 3,<)(K) 

5, Sts 

,, til 

Germany, Belgium, and llolhiriJ 

,, G,4(K) 

273 

*, to 

Italy and Swiizeriaiul 


2.507 

„ to 

Russia 

2. K)i) 

l.o.n 

„ to 

Amerit'a 

fXH) 

l.oSG 

to 

the Gulf, Ac. ^ 

700 


Comparative table of exporta shou'iar; approximate fitja reft. 



1 

2 

8 

1 4 


0 

1 

Ssiposs. 

(IrcAt 

Unlam. 

Kmneo, 

I (Illy, and 
Hvvitrrr* 
limit. 

Cormany, 

IJollHMit. 

nml 

nolgimn. 

! 

Kuan,. 

Amoricn 

(liilf and 
Lovimt. 

Total (>)|). 


Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests, 

Cliests. 

CIk'nIn. 

ChesUi. 

18(50 07 

12,000 

7,973 

3,200 

1,800 

851 

2.5.38 

28,700 

lH(57-rtS 

10,900 

6.976 

2.7O0 

1,000 

1,103 

1,699 

23,6(81 

lSOS-09 

B,8fl0 

0,414 

6,000 

2,7<H) 

2,090 

1.7(U 

27.8(8) 

1809*70 

8,800 

4,008 

8,500 

2,1 mi 

1.767 

1.827 

22.8(8) 

1870-71 

10,700 

1.640 

4,770 

3.170 

2,r*;jo 

1.7S0 

21, (MM) 

1871 72 

7.500 

4,700 

6.8O0 

4,050 

1.050 

7.50 

2 1,500 

1872*73 

8,460 

0,715 

11,5.61 

1,970 

812 

2.013 

33.000 

1873-74 

10,300 

4,015 

7.300 

2,(160 

2,000 

1.454 

29,(K)0 

1871-75 

6,700 

3,100 

0,40 1 

2,40 1 

900 

700 

21,ii00 

lH7r.-7fl 

13,800 

1 

0,700 

6,900 

2.500 

1,.’)50 

1,000 

a2.<Hi(l 


Koviewing tho almvo liguro!», tho following remarks A\ill he of interest — 

No. 1.— Great Britain reeeives about two-fiflhs of the whole erop ; most of 
our lending import house.s have had a Khun* in these trniK.netions, which romineiid* 
ed themselves from the brontl vii'w of jjpeeulution. Trin*,ru»t tin* Iiest, biitperhaps 
tho iulrinsieftlly elieapest, purl of llie er')p has gone iulo their hands. The bulk 
of the exports for Knglish account is not of a desirable eharacter, but has been 
secured during tho Ihiltesl JH-Tiod of the season. As entire j nreels gone foniard 

K..gUn.1. wo n.ontion tl.e mark, [ | . | | , ono 


share of tho mark 


c Gale 
iPundoiil 


]■ 


and tho entire murk 


f MAS 
( Dowlnlpore 


A 


No. 2. Praneo.— Orders from this country were freely given, H"t only by tin 
regular traders iu the article, but also ,by speculators, who ajijiroaelieil flu 
market early with a eotisiderablo amount of eonfidenee. 

No. 3.— Germany, where tho languishing state of trade scorns still to have 
a paralysing influence upon tho eousumption of the article, had given her orders 
sparingly, with tho utmost caution, and we have reason 1(» believe that (he regular 
importers hare operated on an almost unprecedentedly small scale. Tho Noilhern 
ports have, however, succeeded in scouring a fair and comparatively cheap share 
of the imports, having been strongly assisted hy a multitude of tempting firm 
offorsf with which they seem to have been inundated. * • 
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No. 4.--J{ussiiin ortltTS were small, but fiiostly liberally limited. It would 
appear tliaf old .slocks ami a curtailed consumptioa have likewise discouraged 
importers to a certain extent. 

No. 6. — America. — The reports from this country have been for some time 
extremely discouraging, yet cx))ortH to t lie United Slates have assumed greater 
proj)orti(Mis than uns generally expected in llio face of an apparently iiiueh 
weakened consuming eajiacity. We m.iy mention the rmnarkahle feature in this 
trade, namely the continui‘(l great w illingne.ss with whieli tlie American importer 
overjiays indigo of a certain uppearuuee, w ilhout liaving regard to the intrinsic 
ment.s of the article ns to colour. 

This year's imports into the United States will testify more than ever to the 
abovcijjeiitioncd fact. 

A large crop of maunds, the unsati.sruetory state of trade in general, 

without visible prospects of an iuirly inij>rov<*ment, heavy 1osn<‘.s on lust years 
importations, — all tliese eircumstanees together formed formidable elements of 
diseouragi’inent for the regular importers. 

Amongst alj the eoiisuming countries, hVance alone appmired as on almost 
unimpaired huyer ; (ierimuiy and IJiis.^ia, as sufTerers to great meivantilo 
pixKslration, came forwarii with a «'erfain amount of tiniidit}", quite justilied 
hi' the momentary posit iuii of thejr trade and industry. 

Kiiglish houses, in oeeupy^ig themselves ^ith the article, did so deUl)eratcl3% 
taking, as mentioned aho\e, a hrondcr view of the bitiiution, ^>liieh, on the 1st 
November, presented itself about us follow.s : — 


pr.XcJATi IXDIGO. 

187(5. 1875. 1H71. 

Probal»le stock in London on the 

. 1st January 7,0()0 cliosts, against 8,CM)0 6.7fH) 

Crop shipping [52, (MM) ,, 21.5 <m) 21),(MM.) 


Visible supply for 12 months ... 3‘J,(M.)0 „ 2y,5(J0 31,700 

Price ruling for good im'dium 

eonsumer.s per Ih ... ah. 6-(l sh. (i-G ah. (5-0 


J’urchases appeared tluTefbro tmnjiting for them, if fc'a.sihle on the parity of 
the established London Oetoheif valu(\ Later on in the .‘Jcason their operations 
were somewhat stimulated through the ra)>id fall of the rale of exchange. 

We annex, as usual, a small table showing the price tluetuation.s during the 
past season : — 



nasuAt. Atoi riKiKKn. 

1 

tlKSAaiS, I’L. (U'JiKB, AND OCI>K8. 

• 

Rbaprctivk 
Dai fe'n or iiia 
Skahds, 

1 

1 

11 

a 

9 

•5 

•V 

O rl 

c 

lli' 

^11 
r, R 
x 

V 

B 

*9 

if 

C 

(iC 

U' 

t£ 

^ . 

B 1 

6 

-si 

^ 3 

<a 

c * 

a 

^ : 
li'^ 

x 

5 1 


Vi 

a 

T- 

9 

o . 
c 

U . 

? c 

£' 

a 

Cj 

1 

A 

1 ^ 

'E 

o 

•V 



IX’clino oil tho nvornifo nitvs of .voason 1S7I-7 

5, cxeliiiUKO rutaliliu'il. 



u.i. 

JU 


ltd. 

IN. 

, ,u 

Jix. 

1 

IlM. 

llH. 

Uh. 


Us. 

«a. 

2*Nov.— 2 Dre. 

85-75 

70-(j5 

rtO-0.3 

l_ 

nothiiiif* 53-00 
(tlllTlMlI 

C0-II.J 

05-70 

none 

noiif. 

.35-00 

> 

40-50 

ao-ao 

ao-io 

1 

2 2 Jan. 

7.5-53 

r.'i- in 

00-70 

00-.30 

j 7o oo 

7o-0.'i 

0.3-70 

.>i0-0O 

00-0.5 

55-10 

45 ill 

.•io-‘:o 

' :io-:w 

iuJfiM 

55-00 

.50- 1< 

iio-.',o 

00-5.3 

70-33 

0.3-5rf 

05-30 

IKOU*. 

.3.3- 1.3 

1.3 -.T'. 

•iO-.Vi 

ao-2oj .Ho-20 

20 I'Vli 

•JO-tW 

40-30 

60. 10 

OU- 1.> 

.30-1:, 

05-. 30 

50.1.3 

IIUlll'. 

.Vi tu is-io; 

ao-23 

20-16 

7 to cn-J 

ul tho Mt'H'i n. 

00 70 

liollr 

55-05 

Horn*. 

00-05 

00-03 

, 

00-13 

( 

none 

none 

45-5t» 

35-25 

25-20 

20-15 


As average values of llio season, we quote Ibr indigoes valued by July ; — 

7.N'. 7.V. O.v. (5(/. ()jf. 5jf. t5f/. lOtf. Iv. (»'/. per Ih. 

IN. 215 235 210 102-8 175 1(50 110 per fy. maiiufi. 

Tin* sales tq*en(’d on the 2:lrd of November and came to an end on the 22nd 
Kebniary. 

J’Xtreriiely inodi'rnte rates for nil kinds were paid at the opening under (ho 
wv crsliatlowiiig iulliieiicf of I he large enqi and the unerrtitude regarding the 
quality, also in the absence of the usual iminher of orders. 

, As the season advanced, the geiu'ral expectations regarding quality heeamo 
more and more disa|)jH)inied ; ])riees for eleuu and lino indigo hardened. On the 
other hand, di'fi’clive kimls, on account* of 'their prepouderanec, declined, and 
ordinary eonsiuiicrs, appearing largely in every sale, were inueh neglected. 

lu (hi.s way abmit half the crop found buyers at prices which may b« quoted 
par with London Oeluher rates to 3d. belou. 

The new year opi'iied with a better demand; the low ruling rates attracted 
some incrensed speeulaiion; a host of Continental orders, w'hich had been held 
back, came pouring into the markets, causing, as a natural eonsequence, a strong 
rom'tionin favour of the artiidc, aided still further by the rapid deelino of exchange, 
W'hich nxido remittances in indigo against funds lying hero almost absolutoly 
necessary. * • 


Prices for middling consumers went at ono time fully Bs* 25 above the lowest 
point in December. The last two important sales of the season showed however 
a relapse, and closing quotations, taking exchange into consideration, are olmogt 
on the level of the opening rates. 

Before dnishing our remarks on the run of prices, wo may odd that Calcutta 
vnliiatious for fine indigo have also tliis season been made much below the values 
indicated by the London types, which appeared out of proportion door compared 
to other kinds. 

The more the sales advanced the more it became evident that the general 
bigli oxpeelntions ns to quajity would bo sadly disappointed. There was an 
abunduiiee of coarse, close, or defective produce, sparingly intermixed with some 
fine and good middling parcels ; tho second half of tho crop contained a propop- 
tioiitttcly better assortment, yet it would almost appear as if old-established 
marks, such as the UB, MOR AN, and the produce of several other Chumparua 
factories, were losing year after year a part of their former good character. 

Chuprah produced some few lots of the finest indigo ever manulaetured, 
but the outturn of this province lacked generally a little more shape. 

Bengal foetories gave on tho w'hole but little satisfaction ; the J & R 
mnrk.s, although containing some very fine , indigo, . did not come up to their 
usual stuiidavd. * 

rurnenh furnished not more in quality than a poor average. 

The insignificantly small Benares produce was absolutely bad, and Oudo 
and North-West produce decidedly inferior. 

Crop prospects for the year 187fi must bo called doubtful, inasmuch as tho 
sowing season in Tirhoot apjiroaehes under rather gloomy prospects. 

The ruin fall of last year ceased sooner than usual, enabled tho plnnterR 
to secure a bumper crop, but proved far too scanty for the requirt? men Is of tlie 
soil which is now being taken uiider cultivation. For planting and growing 
indigo tho Tirhoot planter is entirely dependent upon the iqoisture left in the 
soil from tho previous year’s rainfall, and wo hardly exaggerate if we state 
• hero that this moisture will prove insufiieient, if raiu (which is however uul’kely,) 
does not favour the cultivation. 

B« ngal planters require a good crop, so as to make up Ihcir losses of the 
last two ruinous seasons. Should they again bb unfortunate, a largo part of the 
cultivuliun, for want r)f funds, may be abandoned. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


♦ 

LIST OF BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE LIBRARY 


• OF 

THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
No. 57 , Park Street 


Rig AVda Sanhita. i fasei. ... 

Ultra Naishadha. 12fnsei. ... 

Uhilanyu Cliandrodaya Nataka. 8 fasci 
]\larkandeyu Purann. 7 fasci. 
Kamandnki. 3 fasci. 

8rauta Sutra, Asvaluynnna. 11 fasci. . 

IiOlyana. 9 fasci. 

Sankara \’ijnya. 8 fasci. 

Vaisbeshika Darsana. 6 fasci. 

Nyaya .Darsana, 3 fa^ici. ’ 

DasaRupa. 3 fasci 
Narada Panchuratra. 4 fasci. 
Kaushitaki Brahmaiiopnishad. 2 fasci. 

Kavyndarsa. 6 fasci 

SankLyysara. 1 fasci. 

Brihat Sanhita. 7 fasci. 

Lalitavistara. 5 fasci. 

Toittiriya Brahman. 24 fnsci. 

■ - Sanhita. 28 fasci. 

— Aranyaka. 11 fasci. ^ 

Maitri Upanishad. 3 fasci. ... 
Asxalajitna Grihys Sutra. 4 fasoi. 
Mimansa Drasaua. 12fafoi. 

Tandya Brahmana’. 19 fasoi. 


IN. 


2 

7 
1 

4 
1 
6 

5 

1 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 

3 
0 

4 

8 
16 
17 

6 
1 
2 
7 
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8 

H 

14 

0 

14 
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10 

14 

2 

14 

14 

8 

4 

2 

10 


2 

0 

8 

14 

14 

B 

8 

14 
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Gopatba Brahman. 2 fasci. ... 

Athanrana UpauiBhad. 6 fasci. 

AgniPurana. 8 fasci. 

SamaVeda. 15 fasci. 

Gopai Tapani. 1 fasci. 

Hrisinha Tapani. 3 fasci. ... ... ^ 

Chatttrvarga Chintamani. 13 fasci. 

Gobliiliya Grihya Sutru. 6 fasci. ... * ... • 

Pingala Chhanda Sutru. 3 fasci. 

Taittiriya Praiisakhiya. 3 (asci. 

Prithirty Rasu. By Chand Bardai. 2 fasci. 
llajatarangini 

Mahabhnrata. Vols. Ill and IV 
Furana Sangraha 
Pali Grammar. 2 fa§ci. 

. Brihat Aranyalca Upanishad. English. 3 fasci, ... 
Chhandogy Upanishad. English. 2 fasci. 

Taktiriya, Ac., Uponishads. English. 2 fasci. 

Sankhya Aphorisms. * English. 2 fasci. 

Sahitya Darpana. English. 8 fasci. 

Brahma Sutra. English 
Kaianira. 4 fasci. 

Dictiouiyry of Arabic Technical Terms. 20 fasci. ... 
Risalah-i-Shamshiyafc 
FihristTasi. 4 fasci. 

Nukhbat-ul-Fikr... 

Futuh-uUSham, Waqidi. 9 fasci. 

ISTOaik, 4 faSCl. . ,,, 

Maghasi of Waqidi. 6 fasci. 

Suyuti’s Itqan. 10 fasci. ... 

Lnabah. 23 fasci. With Supplement ... 

Tarikh Firuz Shuhi. 7 fasci. 

Tarikh-i-Baihaki. 9 fasci. ... 

Muntakhab'iil Tawarikh. Vols. I, II, and III. Fasci. If) 
Maasir i A lamgiri . 6 fasci .... 

Wis 0 Ramin. 5 fasci. 

Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 4 fasci. ... 

Iqbalnaraah i Jahangiri. 3 fasci. 

Alamgimamab. 13 fasci. 

Padishahnamah. 18 fasci. With Index 
Muntakhab ul Lnbah. 19 fasci. With Index 
Ain-i-Akbari. 16 faaci. 

Farhang-i-Rashidi. 14 fasci. 

Khiradnamah i Iskandari. 2 fasci 
Fatawa-i-Alamgiri. Vols. II, III 
AinAkbari. Vol. I. English ..: 

AkbamamaU. 4 fasci. 

Tabaqat i Nasiri. English. 6 fasci. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. From Vol. XII, for 
1842, to Vol. XXXVI, 1867 ; except Vols. XX III, XXIV. 
and X.XIX. Prices ns per title-page. . 


Asiatio Bcsearchefl. Vols. VII to Xll, 


XX 

Ditto ditto. Index 

Catalogue of Mammalia 
— of Fossil Vertebrata 

of Reptiles 

' of Sanskrit Manuscripts 

— of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 

Tibetan Dictionary ... ... 

r—— Grammar 
Robb's Annals of Oman 
Kotioes of Sanskrit Mannsoripts. 9 fasci. 

Blochman's Persian Prosody 
The Tfutarea Aranyaka of the Rig Veda. 1 fasci. 

Iitilahet i Sdfiyah. Edited by Dr. A. Sprengcr. 8vo. 
Jaw4ini*ul*'ilniir Ri&ai. 168 pages, with 17 Plates. 4to. 
Purana Sangraha. Edited by the Rev. K. M. Banerjoa. No. 1 
Corooran^s Chinese Empire. In Urdu. Vols. I and 11. Per vol 
Wise’s Hindu System of Hodicino 
The FUgrinage of Fa Hian ... 

Aboriginas of {ndiai By B. H. Hodgson 
History of tbe Afghans. Part 1. By Dom 


Rs. A. 
1 10 
3 2 


0 

6 

10 

14 

2 

2 

14 

14 

4 

0 


0 


1 U 


1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

4 

25 

1 

• 
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4 

4 

4 

14 

0 

0 

O 

4 

0 


0 10 
6 10 
2 8 
n 2 
8 0 
17 14 

4 6 

5 10 

0 (\ 
3 12 
3 2 

3 2 

1 14 
8 2 

11 14 
n 14 
20 0 


and Vols. XVII to 
Each 


10 0 
5 0 


10 o 
8 0 


0 10 


1 

2 

1 

20 

0 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Examinaiion and Analysis of Mackenzie Manuscripts. By tho 
Rev. W. Taylor 

ilan ICooiig Thov ; or, tho Sorrows of Han. By »T. Francis 
Davis ... 

Inuyah. A Commentary on the llicfnynh. Vols. II. III. IV ... 
Analysis of the Shcr Chin. By Alexander Cosmo de Koros ... 
Dictionarinm Anamittico.J.a<inum. By A. J. L. Talmrd 
Blank Wimhiilary lor Ethnognij)]ii(’Ml jairposos 
Colhvlioii of Orienful Proverbs. By Thomas Roebuck 
Alatupuriksha 

Crcstoniuthic Chinoisc. Cliinese Pharactor 
Travels of Alacnri us. Pari I. By E. C. Balfour ... 

Oiilliiics of Indian PJiiloIogy. By .1. Bcames 
Translations from the Tarikh Firozshahi 


lU. 


1 

24 

1 

14 

1 

2 
0 
5 
4 
2 
1 


A. 


1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

8 

0 

0 

8 
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Publications for Sale at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press. 


The bonfral Adiiiinisinilion Rcjxn’t for 187J3-74. I’riee Us, 4 ; 

jujstotjc lU lumas. 

Bengal Administration llt'port ffir 1872-73. Price 

i?.v. 7-8; postage Hv. i*4. 

Afajj of JJcngal, 187.4. Pricf, if takm with the Beport, Re. 1, 
Mup of Beufi'id, 1874, sopiiratcly. Price Rs. 2; postage 

‘2 annas. 

Tlio llougal Adniiiiistralion Eojiort for 1874-75. Price 

Jis. ‘4-8 j pos((u/e 10 annas. 

Maj) of Ceiigiil, 1874-75. Price, if tahen with the Report, Re. 1 ; 

scparatclp^ price J\*s. 2 i postage 2 annas. 

Ropoj-t on tlio <_Vnsus of 1872. By II. BEVERLEr, 

Est^., r.s., Rcgi.strar-Gciu'rnl of Bengal. Price Bs. 10; postarfc Be. 1-2. 

Act VII (B.C.) of 1873 (Ltilior DistriotH Emi^-ration), tlio 

Government Itesnlntiou thereon, nnd the Itules ond Form.s under the Act, 
bound up t<»getlier in pamphlet form. Price 8 annas per copt/, or, inrhu^nq 
posiat/e, lO annas. 

I Ditto ditto in Btmgali. Price 8 anm/R per copf/, or, imiuiUnif 

jtosfaf/f\ 10 annas. 

Rules for tlic Sale of Waslo Lands. Price 4 aiuias, or, 

includintj jiosiatfc, 5 annas. 

Papers regiirdinf>; the Tea Industry in Bon<^al. Prire He. 4; 

postage .5 annas. 

Report on the (Jultivation of, and Trade in, .Jute in Bengal, 

and on Tndinn FilfrcM nvnilable for tho Manufaetiiro of Paper; \vi(h Mup. 
By 11km CnrNur.R Ki:un, Deputy Magistrate, on spceiul duty. Price 
Bs. 8; pusiarfc 11 annas. 

A Report on tlio Distrlet of, Jessore: its Anti(jai<Ies, it.s 

History, nmi it.s Commerce. (Seeoiul Edition, Revised nnd t^)rrceted.) By 
J. Wkstlano, C..S., late Magistrate and Collector of .Ii'ssore. Pri(\ 
Bs. .3 ; postage 6 annas. 

Selection of Papers regarding the Hill Tracts bet ween Aa,'<uni 

and Burmali, and on tiu' Upper ^rolimnpootor. Pricp Ss. 5 ; poft.iqi 
8 annas. 

The Books named below having been declared a part of the 

obligatory equipment of emigrant vessels, art* now obtainable at the 
Bengal Secretariat Press at tho price noted opposite each 

South America Pilot. Part I Rs. 4 4 q 

West India Pilot. Vol. I *,,3 0 0 
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Solecticnis from Divisional and District Annual Adniinistra- 

ti<ui Jit'jMjrlH. 1872-7H, with tho Government Kesolutions on them. Price 
Ha, /) ; poiftativ 12 annas. 

IVooTossivc Collocjuial Exorcises in tho Liislmi Dialect of tlie 

Vr.f) or Kuki Lanj^Mia^e. Willi \^)cuhularie8 and Pornlar Tales (noiated). 
By Ca])taiii Tiiomjim JIkuhkrt Lrwin, n.s.r., Deputy ConmiisHioner, 
(''liittaKon^ 1 1 ills. Prirt Ps. C; postage 6 annas. 

Selections from the Sii|)|)lemcnt to 1 lie Calcutta Gazette., 1871 

to 1874. J*ricc Hs. 2-8 ; postage 0 annas. 

H<>port on tlio Effoct.s of Artificial L’espiration, Intravenous 

•lion of Ammonia, aiul Ailmiiiisinili(»n of various Drills, Ae., in Indian 
and Austnilinn SiiukL'-pnlsnnin^ ; nnd tlie Pliysiolopeal, Chemical, and 
Microscopical IVatiircof Snake-poisons. By the (^niimisMiou ap)>uinted to 
investigate llu' subject. Price. Rs. .*1 ; postage 7 annas. 

Hides for the Ouidance of Officers in Ihe Opium Department. 

PuhHshrd hg anthorifg of ^hc Hoard of Raven ue. Lovcvr Provinces. Price 
Rs. 3 ; postage 4 annas^n 

Ilorshur^h’s Indinn Sailing Directory, for tho guidance of 

l\)mniand(Ts of Slcfimcrs and Sailing Vessels. 

Baii f, eoiitainin|» th<< Kast Indies and interjacent Ports of Africa and 
South America. lU^viNed, Extended, and Illustrated, with (’harts of 
WindH, Currents, Passrtftes, A'nrintions, nnd Tides. By (^^^!MANl>KR 
Ai.fkki> l)rNP,\s Tavlou, f.u.o.s., late Indian >avy. J*riee Rs. 10; 
postage 15 annas. 

The Quarterly Civil List for llenf^nl, corrected up to tho Ist 

of January 1878. Price Rs. 3 ; postage 8 annas. 


* Now Ready. 

Tho Bengal Embankment Manuab containing an account of 

the action of tho Oovernment in dealinfip with EmbaAmafitii and Water- 
courses sinoo tho Permanent Settlement; a diacusoion of the principles of 
the Act of 1873; a reprint of tho Act itself, with notoi ana appondieet 
describing tho present condition of Embankments under State control in 
Bengal, and the chief controversies concerning them. By Hbkbt Lbland 
IfAUitisorr, B.A.. as., late Mathematical Junior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Price, Rs. » ; with maps 3-4. 

Apply to Mb.* £. M. ILbwis, Bengal Secretariat Press, 28, Clhowringhce 
jRoad, Calcutta. 


PUBBTSHED BY THE QOVEENMENT OP BENGAL. 

THE STATISTICAL REPORTER, 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

licbotch to ®foii0«iir; ^rtrirultural, nnii ^tatistifal (Jnquirifs. 


Subscription, Ks. 12 per annum, postage Ue. 1, payable in advance ; or K». 2 
per each number if purchased singly. 

All business matters should bt^arran^^od with, and advertisement rat-es nmy 
bo learnt ^ from, Mr. E. M. Lkwis, Suponntendont of the Bengal SccroioriHt 
Press. 


Scale of Bates for Advertisements. 

_ i A' 


Full page 
Half page 
(Quarter page 


per annum 

tt »f 

»» 


ISO 

loo 

60 


One column per annum 
Half column „ „ 

Quarter column „ „ 


Casual advertisements, 3 annas per Bourgeois line. 


Es. 

KK) 

60 

35 


KS rAIiL.ISlIKl> 1B25. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPX 


DE.ATIT CLAIMS paid by the Standahd Company during the past nine years have been upwards 
. of .£1,200 per business day. 

^|''nE FUNDS during tho same period, after payment of Claims and Expenses of every kind, have increased 
from .£2,000,000 in 1805 to £1,800,000 in 187-L 

ASSUllANCES to the amount of .£1,000,000 Sterling have been placed upon the Company’s Books in 
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THE DISTRICT OP NOAKHOLLY. 

-♦ 

No. I.—1TS GROWTH AND CHARACTER. 

In the north-east comer of th^Bay of Bengal the alluvially formed 
Boil has been for many years extending the mainland in a southerly 
ration by the aoeretions of a succession of churs. Tho present station 
of Noakholly, which was some years ago very close to tlie big rivor 
pUhe Me^ is now eight miles north of the fjpast. There are, however, 
mOioations of the river cutting again in this direction, and with such 
^ncios at work great ohanges’^may set in at any time. The map of 
engal hero shows a river-faoe and soabooird tract broken into islands 
by the numerous channels and estuaries of the Mogna, where it pours 
e united waters of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into the Bay 
Bengal, The country generally referred to includes the islands at 
Megna and the mainland between the Megna and 
0 Big Fenny on the east, the old boundary of the Moghul empire, 
0 largest of the islands, Dukhin 8hahhazpore, with its adjoining 
® iw, was transferred to Baokerguoge in 1869 owiug to an agitation, 
0 seems to have been the subject of a standing protest from 
^^n Shahbaspore ever since. The Noakholly district has in the 
Fftwnt year been extended north and east by the addition of Chagal- 
itll ^ TIpperah and Mireswaree from Chittagong for tho 
Nation of the Fenny suh-di vision of the distriot. 

disiriot of Noakholly It an extensive low-lying plain, intersected 
l&d •nifetorspePsed with groves and with jungle here and there, 
directions by good roads converging on the station. 
lionfL Ott the north and east, and terminates towards the 

J^mmaitty ^ a |4 off the coast. The flora and fauna 

,tod Iots and coral-like mosses spring up, 
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and birds and bensta of many kin<ls have thoir liaiints here ; species of 
the liido-Chiuosochuraiftorbogiiitoajiprar; lisli abound, and reptiles and 
insec^ts also are nuinorouH. d’lu'ro is r wealth of green herbage and of 
luxuriant foliage. Iho featliory oi owiis of^'oeoanut palms, and the lofty 
tufts of myriads of sleiuler belid-iiut paWhs in Hyinrnotrical array, 
constantly figure in tlio laudseape. 'J’lio appoaranco is always i)if*tureRque, 
and ill the large rivers, wliero tho.«5o groves roach to tho water’s edge,’ 
shining forth above .and rollootcd licdow, there is sconory of much 
tropical beauty. 1'lio di.sfrict scciiis, however, in most ordinary respects 
to bo fiat, dull, nud uninviting, except to those interested in it by 
unavoidable connection. One or two solitary Miiropeans and a handful 
of Bengalee strangers, mostly from Jiickrampore, do the work of 
governmont, and the trade of the country is in the luiiuls of outsiders. 
1 ho district is ronioto and isolated, and seoms to require tho dovelop- 
meut of eom])loto local administrative resources to enable it to advance 
like other parts of Bengal. 

The liistory of tho diHtrict of Noakliolly may bo conveniently 
marked by the following periods, which will be noticed in tho course (d’ 
this article : — 

I.— Bhullooa, the debateablo land—from tho thirteenth to tho 
end of tho sixteeiitli century. 

W. — Noakliolly and tlio onsterii frontier outposts of the Moghul 
ompiru~A.L). 1G06 to A D. IGGfi. 

III. — Tho period of unsettled government — A.D. IGGG to 

A.l). 17G0. 

IV. — Tho period of iraportial capital for tho cloth and salt 

trade— A J). 17G0 to about A.D. 1827 and A.D. 1860. 

^ V.— Tho period of agricultural improvement, ricq-growing, and 
petty trade— tho present half-century. 

^ Before the Mahomodans came, Bliullooa, the name by which the' 
mainland and tho coast of Noakholly has been longest known, is said to 
have had “ a local habitation and a name” in tho ancient independent 
Hindu kingdom of Tipporah, which included all tho country east of the 
Megna, from Tipporah on tho extreme north to beyond Chittagong on 
tho south. This great alluvial plain, skirted with islands and the sea on 
tho south, l^came tho very heart of the border land or debateable 
country in dispute between Tipporah aud Arakan. After tho Mahomed - 
ans (A.D. 1206) had broken down tho Hindu power in West 
Bengal, and, gradually advammig cast, had a century later established 
thoiiiselvos at Sonargong, tlio last stronghold of centralised Hindu 
government in Bengal, Tipperah was attacked aud humbled, and hciK*o- 
forwurd Dhullooa appears as the centre of the debateablo land between 
the new Mahomedau power and the neoplo of Arakan, who tlieu 
hold Chittagong and tho country below. 

Situated beyond the dreaded waters of the Megna, this country, 
the confines of the true ‘Mnnd of, Bharat,” tradition says, was 
rojeetod by the sons of Pandu ; still Sita, Rama’s wife, by her wander- 
mgs hallowed the land, , and it too shares iu the legendary lore and 
religious traditions of tho Hindu world. The gods of tho Hindus 
sojourned iu the hills that rise above the Bay, aud the altars of Sib 
extend as far as Adinath, below Chittagong. These legends seem 
to show that at . the Megna a barrier was reached, aqd that those ore 
the bounds where the advance of Hinduism was stayed. 

Pergunnahs Bhullooa and Jugidiya, and pergunnah, Sundoep 
(at one time consisting of three islands, Suudeep, Ilaitiya, and Bamni, 
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whioh last is now part of the mainland), and tho other pergunnohs 
included in tho thanas taken to form tho dislriot of Noakholly in 1822, 
formed originally a part of tho independent sovereignty of the Rajah of 
Tipporah. They then contained a population free from Mahomodan 
ch'uionts, and remained thus till about n century after tho Mahomodan 
conquest of Nuddoa and West Bengal in 1203. Toghril, the Pathan 
I'hiij)cr()r’s Vi(5eroy, ])rovoked, it is said, by a Hindu Rnjah, invaded 
Jnliajnngar (Tipj)orah), tho place of ships, and some elements of 
Pathan Mahomedanism then became engrafted in tho people. 
A.D. 1353 Shyamsuddoen overran eastern Bengal, taking tho capital 
Sonorgong, and united Eastern and Woatorn Bengal, bringing both 
under one Mahomodan government, then centred at Qour. Within 
two centuries of that time (A.D. 15(55) foreign visitors found the 
population of tho coast country hero to consist almost entirely of 
Moors or Mussulmans. A.D. 1583 Arim Khan, tho Emperor Akbar’s 
General, drove the insurgent Afghans from tho centre of Bengal, and, 
as was usual under such juTssurc, many tied eastward. Tho breaking 
up of Qour from pcstilo^firf was followed by a fui-tlier emigration of 
Mabomodans eastward. Some further elements of population have 
been introduced by foreigners coming by sea to tho river-ports and 
islands of tlie Bay of Bengal. Forcible conversions ami the prose- 
lytising spirit of Islamism, and the social customs of tho Mahomedans, 
especially that of polygamy, as well ns their superior energy, have 
contributed to make a population that was in very early times 
composed of people of tho traiis-Megna inferior Hindu type to 
(jousist at present of about tbreo-fourths Mahomodan and ono-fourth 
Hindu and of other races. 

Though the country under notice contributed its quota, and 
was shown in the revenue settlements of tho Moghul empire (A.D. 
1588,) und^r Sirkar Sonargong, and in tho administrative divisions at 
the subsequent settloments, still no proper order was maintained 
among the people. Noakholly being the border land between 
Mahomodan Bengal and Arakrm, it had been from time to time 
peopled with foreign immigrants as military settlers. As a cl(&batoahlo 
land it was a scene of continual violence and disorder, which kept tho 
population in a state of fluctuation for the worse as regards numbers. 
Tho earliest dale of any rocr)rd of authority maintained by the Moghul 
government in Sundi^op is alleg(3d to have been A.D. 1(5(52. 

From tho year 100(5, tho dato of tlio subjugation of the Portu- 
guoso in tho Bay of Bengal, and tho conquest and capture of Chittagong 
I'rom tho Avnkanoso by tho Moghul Oovornmoiit, to 1700, when 
British intluciico began to bo fdt, tlicro still was a perio<l of unsettled 
governmeut, in which the violence and greed and cruelty of men 
binder liltlo or no restraint woro openly displayed in liaiTying tho 
country and in organised piracy, and liTrifiod and destroyed tho iiihahit- 
•antshy midday violence and outrages of tho mo.st .appalling kind. 
People ^Yoro burnt alive in tho open day. At night whole families 
would leave their habitations and seek safety and sleep in parties 
together in the jungles, cliuusing rather to perish from exposure and 
from the attacks of wild beasts, than to be a prey to their follow- 
men and to bo tortured to death to tiy to make thorn give up that 
which they Lad not. Though properly constituted authority long 
remainod in abeyanee, the presence of the Britisli began gradually 
to obeck hiwlcssiu'ss, and it is recorded that “ the mutsnddio (or dork) 
of any English gentleman was a name of* great consequence hero 
with natives in 17(55.” Tho commercial residents protected their 
work-peo[do, and evil-doers kept themselves and tlnur misdeeds at a 
distance, and shunned observation. 

After this tiiue llio country speedily became dotted with English 
factories for the (roverument haftu doth manufacture. They wore of 
two kinds: head factories, whoxo ihe doth was washed and packed 
and exported, and out- factories, where simply advances wore given. 
These faidories wore situu' A throughout tho mainland near the 
navigable klmls. 

The Jugios or Hindu weavers, and many others, prospered 
exceedingly while Government was directly intorosted in the production 
of tliia fabric. JVelve lakhs a year tho trade was said to be worth to 
the people of these pergunnahs, and it appears to have flourished for 
about half century. Many families in the district then accumulated 
property, *aud trace their present affluence from their connection 


with the Government trade in bafta cloth. The remains of these 
factories, which were well built and strengthened with a wall 
loopholed and battlemented and protected with cannon^ and guarded 
by an armed and disciplined foroe, ore fast disappearing, as tho buildings 
have been sold 'and dismantled for the beams and rafters and other 
woodwork, and Nature reasserts herself with tenfold vengeance in a 
soil that has boon well tended and then abandoned. These factories 
have lapsed into the densest of jungle. The ruins of the greatest of 
those (Char Tata) stand jiost beyond the boundary of Noakholly, in the 
Tipperah district. Inside tho four walls and partitions of tho greats 
building unroofed, and with every particle of woodwork tom away, 
grows a forest of trees surmounting tho whole with a crown of foliage, 
and foliage within darkens the long rows of window openings. The 
great factory-houso oontainod a private residence and suit of offioos 
for business and administrative purposes, and a court and a joiL There 
is a winding chamber at the main entrance to the house, which is 
pointed out by the people there as the jamghar,” or death-cell for 
condemned malefactors. It is proJ>ably a durwan's lodge, a sort of 
kennel flanking tho entranoo hall on the left after passing thmugh 
the gateway. The walled garden, the godowns, magazine, barraks; 
sentry-boxes, tanks, dhobio’s house— buildings with more than a hundred 
rooms it is said,— arc very spacious. Tho newel-staircases) and tho 
seiitvy-boxes arc as white and fresh as though recently repaired. 
Some of the cannon, the neighbours say, were removed ^by the late 
Mr. E. Sandy B, c.s., to the station of Oommilla. These great ruins, 
more bricks and mortar, are not very picturesque, but there they stand- 
now their work is done, — the remains of a factory and a fort where 
commerce and government of necessity grew up side by side 
developing wealth and righting wrong in a time of misrule and 
lawlessness. They help to tell tho tale of tho Company Bahadur, and 
aid the imagination in dealing with its reality. » It is a desolate pile 
near the rivers Daooitoa and tho Megna in the tract still mnoh 
infested with bad oharacters. Many of those factory ruins, or sites 
where the ruins have disappeared, are marked by enormous tanks 
once used by a host of dhobies for washing the cloth sent in by 
the weavers. Chief of the western factories was Char Pata, two 
miles from the Dacoiiea and the Megna, and other factories in tho 
west of tho district were at Lakliyiporo and Dalai Bazaar. On the 
oast side of tho district IChayara is pointed out as tho site of a head 
factory, two miles from tho Burhuriya Ghflt on the Big Fenny. 
Kalyaudoo was another chief factory to tho east, and also Kuthirhaut 
and Jugidiya. Tho chief factories wore near rivers navigable all the 
year round, just as the old Moghul frontier military outposts had been. 

The Government salt manufacturing trade was developed con* 
currently with tho cloth trade, which it survivod for some years. 
It was chiefly in the hands of Mahomedans, many of whom made 
large fortunes and aooumulated properties which have descended from 
them to the present possossors. This trade enriched the district to 
tho extent, it is said, of so&o twenty lakhs or more annually. The salt 
business was transacted at the following arungs Dukhin Shahbozpore, 
Dhunia Mania, Hatliya, Sundeop, Jugidiya, Lolgunge, Bhullooa, 
Bamni, and Nizampore in Chittagong district, which was within the 
Bhullooa salt agency. Once every year, in November, seven lakhs or more 
wore advanced at Noakholly to the molunghis for tho manufacture of 
salt. Pooplo from all parts flocked into the station. There were grand 
festivities. Marriages, feasting, and nautohes, took place ; debts were 
paid off, and nuzzurs were given to tho landholders. To meet the 
diffloulty of remittances, tho Salt Superintendent of Bhxillooa was made 
collector of the revenue of pergunnah Bhullooa and some other 
pergunnahs in the year 1780. The manufacture, it appears, 
abolished in 1836 and transfeiredto Chittagong. The salt manufacture 
kept a largo area of the country in a wild state for fuel for the 
salt furnaces. The history of pergunnah Jugidiya shows thw* 
Fortunately these restrictions had been ^gradually* withdrawn before 
the great demand for rice set in, and witK it a new era for Noakholly 

The decline of the oloth manuiaoture at the begianhaff of this 
century was a period of great depression for the .weavers and many 
others who had made a living by the manufaotoie. Thh 
tried to keep it on after the Government • contt^oii bad oeaseo. 
English thread was imported. This being cheaper home^spua 
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throadi put it out of the zaarket) and the women left off the extenBive 
Bpiiining bueineBS. The Jugies still wont on monttfacturing oountry- 
xnade cloth out of English thread, but very soon English cloth made 
of English thread appeared in the market cheaper than tlio home* 
xnado doth of English thread, and the J ugios^ trade declined. They 
have nearly all oopae upon the land for a livelihood. Similarly, 
too, since the gradual abandonment of the salt manufacture, the 
Hahomedans have betaken themsolvet to their natural occupation of 
agriculture, combined with boating and pottjj trade. 

A century ago much of the Noakholly district was jungle. Rico 
was so easily grown, and was so cheap, that it was not worth cultivating 
to any extent beyond what was nooossary to provide for each lioueo- 
liold ; and even then the land under cultivation often yielded so much 
beyond the needful supplies that it enabled the talookdars, under 
the prevailing oustom, to enslave numbers of people who, during 
oooasional scarcities, emigrated from the inland neighbouring placjcs to 
the coast land, where, frpm the constancy of the rainfall and other 
o'auses, the inhabitants do not appear to have ever suffered from 
a dangerously short harvest. 

Improvement in this part of the country may bo dated from 
about 1781, when the revenue division of Tipperah, including Noakholly, 
was established. Slow progress, however, began to be made owing to 
prevalence of disorder and the insullicienoy of protection from murders, 
daooities, and robberies, until after the formation of Noakholly as 
a seperate ^district iti 1822. Since then the people have steadily 
thriven, and open violence has boon considerably checked, and crime 
appears to have deoreosod, notwithstanding that much crime still 
probably esoapos notice. Tlio price of rice has also from many causes 
doubled during the last twenty years, and land is being brought under 
the plough as fast as it is fit, and custom ha^ developed a system of 
leases at progressive rates of rent, with certain privileges which favour 
the reclaiming of new land. A low class of Uindus (Ilalya Dos), 
who arc good cultivators and patient toilers, first take in hand the 
jungly land, and after many contests with the herdsmen reclaim it. 
After a time they are ousted by the Mussulman cultivators, who, though 
lasier, keep the money they make and outbid the Bases for the laud, 
taking it at higher rates from the intormodiate tenure-holder when 
the rough work of clearing and cultivating has boon done. The Ilalya 
Rases move off where new lands are becoming fit. 

It has been soon that the long period of the cloth and salt 
mauufaoture materially added to the prosperity of the country. Its 
decline wall followed by a gradual rise in the value of agricultural 
produce, and consequently by agricultural improvement and an exten- 
sion of cultivation. All classes appear to bo now enjoying greater 
prosperity than at any time before, although fortunes cannot bo 
BO rapidly made as in the old days of salt manufacturing. Tho 
profit from tho rice exported in nn ordinary year is a set-oil against 
the loss of tho profits of the previously employed capital, and it is 
far more widely diffused. While tho former period of cloth and salt 
was at its height, the “ ten years’ settlement ” of tho land revenue was 
made permanent. It appears, however, that any advantages that it 
woe mloulatod to produce were long retarded owing to the prevalence 
of disorder and tho peouliar ciroumstauces of tlio locality. Alluvion 
and diluvion, inundations, zemindary mismanagement, tlio temper of 
the tenantry, tho salt manufacture, tho absence of any groat demand 
for land, and the lack of encouragement from outside, contributed 
towards this failure of agricultural improvement. 

It will have been understood that Noakholly, as the coUootorate 
and magistracy ore now styled, was not one of the originally formed 
districts of this province. In consequence of tho prevalence of daooities 
and robberies in this part of tho country, the separate district was 
formed in 1822 known os ^Hho collectorate of Bhullooa and the 
ttagietracy of Noakholly,” process within which was dated from 
Soodharam. This last is the name of tho bazaar formed some ninety years 

by a local resident at the head-quarters of the Superintendent and 
Colleotdr of BhuUooOi and now included in the district town of 
NoakhpUy. The jurisdiotion of the Modnsif ’s Court and of the sudder 
fbana of the distriot tohes its name from Soodharajn. The head- 
^^^arters site i^ppears to^ have been originally ocoupied for the 
^^onvenionflaeif the Salt Superintendent of Bhullooa 


being also Collector of Bbullpoa within tho revenue division of 
Tipperah. It wos ultimately made a permanent administrative centre 
because it was aooessiblo, and because also tho worst of tho zemindars, 
who were a perpetual cause of unoasine.ss to tho authorities, lived in this 
neighbourhood. Bhullooa is tho name of tho treasury, aud an oflicial 
designation, therefore, of the Collootor in charge ; but tho district and 
station are now known as Noakholly, Tho old collectorate name of 
Bhullooa has fallen into disuse, and is becjoming abandoned for that 
of Noakholly for all administrative purposes. This change was made 
for tho sake of uniformity in May liS()7. Bhullooa is the name of 
the mouzah and tchsil outelierry, giving its name to tlio very large 
perguunah which originally comprised the greater part of tlio main- 
land of Noakholly, extending from tho coast line on the 80 uth-W(*st. 
From this pergnnnah, by whi('li this part of tlio country was known 
to foreign visitors, a colleetorato, hirnied about a cemiury ago and 
abolished a few years after, w’as named. This was revived about 1780, 
and tho iinmo of JBlmllooa was rotnined side by side with Noakholly 
when a regular district was formed iu as tlio Collector and tlie 

Magistrate were not tlien tho same oflicm*. lii 1773 there were 
English Collectors of the divisions of Blmllooa and Lakhyiporo 
dependent on tho district of Dacca. Those wore reunited with jOaeca. 

On tho suhjeet of names and places in the distriet of Noakholly 
tho following remarks are offered, ns t)iey may ho of interest. It has 
already boon said that tlio distriet was tho frontier of tho Moghul 
empire, and fortified with frontier outposts. It appears that the 
tracts of country called Bliullooa and J ugidiya were long ago widely 
known as places of imporiauee. Bhullooa was tlio frontier outpost or 
thana guarding tho eiitranee into tlio country through tho Bliawanigunge 
khal on the west, and Jugidiya was the frontier outpost guarding the 
entry through tho liittlo Kenny and Big Fenny on the oast. More than 
two and a half centuries ago— perhaps three centuries— tho formation of 
a new khal midway between these river approaches, called Noakholly, loft 
the country between tho military thauas of ‘‘Jagdoa and Bhulwa, ’’ 
east and west, exposed to the incui'sions of the Mughs and other pirates ; 
aud then in the Emperor Johangir’s time a military thana was 
placed near tho sea on a site commanding tho Noakholly khal, 
which was called “Thana Noakholly,” aud tliough long forgotten 
this has oontributed in a groat degree to tho naming of tlio 
district. A glauco at the map of the district will explain. There 
was no chur or mouzah of that name, and no police-station jurisdiction 
under tlie British (ioverument called Noakholly lhaua, Noakholly 
was tho last formed military outpost on tho oastom frontier of 
tho Moghul empire. Chittagong was conquered and captured hy 
tho Moghuls from the Arakanoso by an expeditionary force organ.- 
ized in this iH'iglibourliood, with thana Noakholly for tlio basis 
of operations, in tho year IGGG. There was a comhinod attack from 
Noakholly aud Bhullooa on tlio west l>y water, and from Jqgidiya bv 
laud, along tho lino of route south between tho hills and tho coast line 
towards Chittagong. There was no inouzali, no chur, and notliing to 
give the name of Jugidiya, except that a comparatively small tract of 
wild country on tlio coast near tho mouths of tho Fenny was so called, 
as there was a rude shrine to Knli thoro, and the tract wa.s known ns 
“Jugidiya,” “worthy of a' dovotoo,” A plaoo in this i)art of *the 
country near tho Fenny was ooeupicul as a military outpost hy tho 
Moghuls, known as “ Thana Jagdea.” There was a stronghold there, 
all traces of which have disappeared. This tract was formed into a 
zemiiidari hy a strong up-countryman, and subsequonily was settled ns 
perguunah Jugidiya. Miles of chur hiqdliavo since formed below soutli 
and east, and have been settled ])ermnuoiitly with the proprietors 
as accretions to pergnnnah Jugidiya. Bhullooa was the oldest 
frontier outpost, and was constantly^ strengthened by military settler.'?, 
and latterly by on organized militoiy colony of 1,400 or more 
khoshbosh tonuro-holclerB. The location of tho above forts and 
garrisons oxidains tho plan of attack on Chittagong in IGGG, as well ns 
tho principal reason why Bhnllqoa was tho scone of a docisivo battle 
between tho Moghuls under Islam Khan and tho Arakanoso and 
Portuguese in 1610, Bhullooa being the plaoo whore thoro was tho 
greatest oonoentration of foroe for tho protection of tho eastern frontier. 
These were the mainland strongholds, and further south iu the Bay 
there were ports on tho islands of Sundeep and Bukhin Shahhazpore 
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guarding tbo npprnaohes cast and wesj. There were also themola- 
land militia of the llazaris and khoshbasli tenure- holders, and 
the Sun<l(.‘Oj» lotion, a local train band called “ Shirk llusba,’* together 
with the \nvval) of Dacca’s tloot for the defence of the eastern 
fnnitior. The outline of the country and plan of defence resomblo 
the ancient and recently reorgrinizod coa^t defences of Somorsotshiro 
near the Weston and Bridge wat(?r Bays, whore the country is similarly 
i Kposod aufl inteibectod hy the Axe and the Brue, and the Bridgewater 
river and its ooiiIIuc'mIh, the Barret and the Tone. There wore strong- 
liolds at Bridgewater — Breaii Down and* Whorl — commanding these 
rivers and guarding the const, an<l also a stronghold on the Stoop- Holms, 
a rocky island in the Ib istol Channel near Weston-super-Mare. At 
those points in old days the British fought the Saxons and the Saxons 
fought the Danes, and (ho same positions have again boon oooupied to 
help towards completing the cordon of the British coast defences. 

The till vial ami tidal n(‘tiou hy which the district of Noakholly 
has been formed is still at work. New chiir and island formations 
appear, Dogi (Jliur, us it is (^allod, — laud which is under water at full tide, 
and is visible during tlio effb. Such aocroiions and island formations 
gradually emerge from the water, and as soon as they cease to bo over- 
flowed by the tide, an ongugtunent for the land at a nominal rent is 
entered into as a venture. When the grass and bush spring up, 
roving liordsmon, wdld men speaking a barbarous patois, come down 
to pasture large herds of eat lie on tho young herbage, putting up 
sheds for tho beasts, they themsolvos bivouacking in the open. 
Tho person who has made his venture on the land now compels 
the cattle-owners to jiay a grazing-rent at so niu(;h a head a year 
for their cattle, and a rent for cutting fuel is taken — gorkati.” In 
course of time, as tho land becomes fit fur tho plough, tho person 
8(‘ttling for the land will get a man of energy, if not of substance, to 
take charge (howdadar) of the cultivation of as mucjh laud as possible, and^ 
will give him a lease of the land for a term of years. The howladar, 
who is a pioneer of cultivation, and afterwards often a leader of a 
colony of resident cultivators, will induce non-resident (paikast) ryots 
from the neighbouring places to plough aud sow tho lands, and the 
crops will bo watched aud harvested from temporary huts, and the grain 
carted away to their permanent holdings. As time progre.sscs and the ! 
laml imi)rovo8, and tho cultivation is permanently extended, ryots are 
induced to settle on tho laud and boeume resident (khudkast). They 
tlig largo tanks for fresh-water supply and raise high banks for 
foundations for tbeir homesteads in the low country (which is intor- 
soctod by rivers and numerous water-courses), aud plant them round 
with betel, cocoanut, and date-palms, plantains, mandar, and other 
tro('s, and dig dndns, throwing up tho earth to form pathways among 
their scattered homesteads, so as to combine footi)ath-making with 
some slight drainage ; and thus they settle with their families and 
their children, and their herds ineieuse and hilts aro cstahlishod, and 
in a g(uuTalion or so the new formatiou has become like tho rest of the 
<listiiet. Nuukholly lias been formed and settled like this apparently 
from one cud to tho other. 

A renuirkahlo fonturo of tho Noakholly district is tho “ bore ” or tidal 
wave that Iraverscs tho ehannols lending into the Mcgna. It makes all 
ilio 'vjater dangerous at limes from tho Bliawaiii gunge khal to the east 
coast of the Suudoep cJianncl. At every full and now moon, o.specially 
at tho time of tho equinoxes, the bore lasts for sumo days before and after, 
and has to bo carefully reckoned with by those whose business is on the 
water. Tlio tide, as it runs up tho I3ay, is confronted by Sundeep and 
llattiya and tho chars betwoon, and tho current is divided. The main 
iuirrcnt sp<-eds away to 1 lie right up the Fenny rivers, and tho remainder 
t round hy the coast to tho west, wIhto, north of Huttiya, it is met by tho 
left or counlor cuiTiMil, which, alter swerving round llattiya, has been 
dofloct(3d in that direction hy tho west coast. The united volume of tho 
vvalcv ntshes on like a vvhit«} wall from 14 to 20 foot high at a pace 
of abont lo miles an hour, until exhausted at tho northeru limit 
above tho Bhaw'auigungc klml as far as Raeporo on tho Doooitea. As 
tho course (d uu eai'tlupiako can bo marked by tho outcry of tho 
people, so tho loud shouting ol “ ban, ban ” warns tho approach of 
the flood. The expanse of water is wrinkled and rippled far aboad^« 
while tho white-cresttMi wave is seen, and the roar of tho water hoard, 
coming along some five or six miles off. There is a regular score* 


Birds fly off from the banks, and the alligotors .swim into the 
deep wafer ; the %oats high and dry for up the khals are quickly 
uplifted and afloat, and the orews work anxiously and hard tor the 
safety of their boats, even in these sheltered creeks, till tbo flood has 
passed, and then only can the boats venture on their course. The 
bore is the creation of tho ehurs ; but besides this there ore whirlpools 
occasionally formed, and strong eddies and rushes of water are enoounter- 
od in the ohaunols abou^ the lllands in bad weather, especially when 
there is a strong sputherljj wind at tho beginning and at the end of 
the rains. The water is then sometimes blown m a heap and rolled 
miles in on the islands and on tho mainland. 

Nulchira, on tho south of the islaud of Hattiyo, suffers periodically 
from an inundation of salt water. It is the south-east wind for the 
most port that brings the salt flood on the lands and kills the crops. 

The south west hurricanes during the equinoctial gales do much 
damage. lu tho cyclone of^Novomber 1867 the storm-wave swept right 
over the island of llattiya from end to end, distance of some twenty- 
five miles. 

The navigation of these parts is also difficult and -dangerous owing 
to tho different channels of the Mogna being studded with shoals and 
bars, mauy’of which are constantly shifting. 


SEA-BORNE TRADE OP OALOUTTA, MAROH 1876. 

« 


Thr following statements show the imports and exports of the 
principal articles of trade into and from Caloutta from and to places 
beyond British India during the months of March 1876 and 1876 


QUANTITIES of the undi^rmenfioned Artielea imported in March 1876 
compared icith March 1875. 


A11TICLB8. 

March 

1876, 

March 

1875. 

IgCUAil. 

Dbcbiaib. 

Amount 

Percent 

1 

Amount. 

P(»r ooiit. 

Boer and porter ... 

. gallons 

21,314 

46,767 

... 

......4 

28,453 

54'6 

Coal 

. tons 

8,221 

8.807 



5,566 

63*4 

(\»tton pieeij'gocids 

, pieces 

8.6(0.1.97 

5.461,407 



1 

1,646,380 

36*4 

Ditto twint nnd yam 

lt> 

70(1, u;i0 

1,038.240 




642,460 

51*6 

Ditto sowing thread 

. M 

0/.*27 

1 25.400 



17.289 

67*7 

Ditto ditto 

. gross 

2,210 

191 

2,066 

1,075'8 




Flni eanvns 

. 1K)U8 

806 

1.086 



827 

21*9 

Ditto piocL-gDods 

, plcCA'S 

690 

l,6t»0 



1,()()0 

50*2 

Gum.<i ... ... 

. cwt. 

852 

2,302 




1.650 

84*7 

lliiiosand skini ... 

.. 

52 


62 






DUto ditto 

. No. 

8,697 


8,667 





Lae, stick 

. rwt. 


144 



144 


Motids 

. .1 

42.7Ui 

78^706 




86,066 

456 

Provisions 

. .• 

2.330 


2,330 





Halt 

. ions 

23,479 

38,741 



15.466 

399 

Silk plcCC-g<KMlA ... 

yards 


48, .11(1 

81,900 

166*5 





Spicos 

cwt. 

7.002 

6,701 

1.2 tl 

61*6 




Spirits 

. galluTift 


38,736 





88.144 

M’2 

Ti.liACeo 

. cwt. 

265 


205 




Wiu«3 and liquMirs 

. gallons 

’ 13,470 

82,754 




16,276 

58*6 

.Woollen plere-goods 

.. yanls 

65,061 

104,508 



j 

8,682 1 

8'6 


VALVES of the undermentioned Artivfca imported in March 1^76 
compared with March 1875. 


Abticlbi. 


Bc«-r And porU»r 
Ci.ni 

Cotton .. 

nil to twMt nnd yarn 
Ditto sowing thniul 
Flat ranmt 
Ditto pieoe-goods ... 

Omiis 

*fliUoflnnd Mkint ... 

J<nr.!»tlck 

MotAli 

rrovitiunp 

SaH ... 

Bilk plAoe-foodf 

Spinnii 

toliitt 

WtACOO 

Wines end llqueun . 
WoollQU pioce-goodt,.. 
anlUon And tpwiiA ... 


March 

187a 


lU. 

40.771 

78,w,.ir.t> 

.18.S47 

16,418 

6.464 

11,886 

riwiss* 

67.076 

6.17,667 

78,768 

87.466 

lilt.618 


MATCh 

1876. 


Rs. 


1.1 1,097 
l.f)K260 
K6, 6(1.11.9 
13.00, 4 >n6 
18,061 
16.267 


ie,m. 

7.664 

7,m 

1044.611 

66,474 

10,64,761 





INCBBABB. 

Amount 

Percent 

Rs. 

• 



180 

ro 

'*6.681 

'*'4**7 

assM* 

'■M 

I? 

'fate 





.Ml.* 




Dsobbasv. 


Amount, j 

1 

Per cent 

Re. 


66386 
1.4Mt6 
7,00.964 1 
6,66.866 ! 

51-7 

7ti 

H'9 

514 

*‘M87 
7,096 
20,644 1 

801 
, 79*4 

7477 

8,61^ 

"■ 14*6 

10*6 

69*9 


"■ 79*0 


■“4M 

7*1 

9«’4 
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quantities 9ff tha undermenUoned Arikka expovfed in March 1876 
cofnpared with March 1875. ^ 


A«TICl.t|k 


Marrh 

Miirrh 

Incrbasr, 

llKCUJiAaB. 


1870. 

1875. 

Amount. 

t 

Por cent. 

Auumiil. 

Per cent. 

Qottoii, raw ... .•! 

... OWt, 

84.80S 

02,420 

.. if 

• 

38.058 

60 0 

Ounnybtsi 

... pleoM 

t.822.174 

000,892 

1.721,782 

. 286‘7 




OunDy cloth 

... y&rda 

781,813 

3»,2:{7 

• 745.080 

1,KU8‘9 



HiJos and ikint 

plaeea 

728.418 

1,100,05.1 



437,635 

.87 7 

lndla*rubbor 

... ewt 

1,522 

1,410 

112 

8'6 



Indigo 

• •• i« 

IM 

1,037 

29 

2‘2 



JuU 

••• n 

000,810 

604,457 

1.762 

0‘3 



Lw* ... 

i«a II 

14,202 

11,481 

2.721 

29-7 



Oil.io«di ... ... 

• •• 

410,508 

440,312 



2O.^.n0 

6*0 

nice 

««« M 

45«.R70 

248.258 

206..nj,'l 

8.VI 



Safflower , 

III n 

DO 

13 

77 

592.8 



i(nlt|«tru 

... .. 

H108 

62,794 




8,^ 

1.8*7 

Sugar 

tat M 

* 9,780 

0,580 

3,260 

4S7 



Tea 

.... Ib 

807.904 

1,266,988 

m 



S9y.0''4 

81 5 , 

Tobacco 

... owt. 

11.870 

6.7.18 

4.0.18 

68 8 



Wheat ^ ... 



04,044 

1.969 

62,075 

9.152*6 




VALUES of the undermentioned Avficlen export* d in March JSTG 
compared icitli March 1875 


Abticibs. 

March 

March 

15CBBA8B. 

DlCRRAdB. 

mo. 

1875. 

Amount. 

Por cent. 

Amount. 

Per cent. 

C'Ailton, raw 

Ri. 

6,17.652 

Ra. 

14.71,615 

Ra. 


Rt. 

8.58,96.8 

08*0 

Gunny bairt 

6.62,890 

1,42,027 

4.20,863 

296*3 



Oiimijr cloth 

79.867 

6.368 

74,499 

1,887 8 




Uidoa Aiul akitia 

16,45,064 

2A4M07 

• 


9.90.04,8 

.86 8 

liidia*rubbvr 

1,00.975 

9.8,282 

7,00^ 

8*2 


‘"17*4 

Indigo 

2,77.941 

5.36.4.86 


6H,495 

Jute 

27.60.774 

29.66,260 



2.06.480 

09 

Lao 

9.08.891 

S..88,mi8 

5,69.783 

108 2 



OibModa 

21,20.120 

16.79,060 

2f, 02.872 



4,76,253 

18.8 

Rlra 

Safflower 

8,38,516 

7.41.158 

88*8 


2,700 

670 

2,030 

302*0 



Saltpetra 

A88,e52 

6,37,113 



' il8,461 

18 3 

SUKW 

83,726 

60,902 

23.823 

39*7 



Toa 

7.52,322 

11,44,400 


3,92,087 

" ’84-2 

Ti»lja<'co 

81,141 

43,090 

88,061 

‘"88*3 



yhoat 

1.02.116 

7.700 

1,84,410 

2,3960 




Bullion and ipecie 

1,76.760 

5,00, *278 



3i24.528 

64*8 


In the importe for March 1876, with tho oxooption of cotton 
sewing thread, hides and skins, silk piece-goods, 8pi(‘es, and t«7bacco, 
eve^ other article shown in the tables exhibits a docroaso. Tho incronse 
in silk piece-^goods is wholly from Marseilles. Tliero is ngnin a large 
increase in spices. The increase in tobacco is due to <ho impor- 
tation of oigOrs from HohgJiong and Singapore. Tho falling oil’ in 
beer continues os in the pas^ month. The fall in tho value of coal 
has affected imports. The principal decreaso in cotton piece-goods 
is in • grey T cloths, madapollams, dhootios and white sliirtinga, 
and mulls. The fall in twist and yarn is in grey and white from 
tl»e United Kingdom. In salt the falling off is in Liverpool pungah 
solely. The decrease in metals is to be expected after the very largo 
imports of lasfc^ month. It is principally in copper sheets from Great 
hritnin. There is a partial set-off in increase of cake copper from 
Australia. In spirits the decrease is entirely in brandy from Great 
Britain, and that in i^nes in claret from France. The falling off 
m bullion is very nearly covered by tho cessation of imports from 
Great Britum 

On the export side the following articles show an increase Eice, 
owing to oontmued large exports to Great Britain and Mauritius ; 

attributable both to increased quantity exported as well as to 
very greatly enhanoed tariff value ; wheat, owing solely to the very 
quantity, exported. All to Great Britain. The indrease in value 
of sugar is .owing to increased exportation chiefly to San Francisco, 
lobaooo shpwb afiirinoreoel^ nearly one-half the whole quantity has 
to Ghreqt Britain. In India-rubber the increase is mm expor- 
jations to^A^en^^ and in safflower to the United Kingdom. The 
deoiea^ jqihder Wdee is in cow hides, of which the exports to 
Britel]^''^f^.j|ye less in yalae, and only half the quantity 


of the corresponding number in tlie preceding year wont to New 
York and Boston. By>ort8 of buffalo hides to Now York w'cre tw'o 
lakhs loss iu value. The docn^ose in value of indigo is owing to 
low prices, the quantity having been sliglitly in oxcoss. In oil-seeds 
tho falling off is accounted for by diininisliefl exports of til and 
poppy seed. The fall in tea is all in the exports to Groat Britain ; 
thoro was a very large imu'case, however, in January. The decrease iu 
saltpetre is all in sliipmcnts to France. The decrease iu bullion and 
spocio is owing to only one exportation on private account to Oylon. 

Tho usual statomoutH showing the do.stiuation of gunny bags and 
tea are appended. There soonis to he a large field for exports of the 
former to California, tlie wheat croj) being reported very largely iu 
excess of the produce of ordinary yc^ars. 


Exports of Gunny Bags and Tea during March 1876. 


OuvHT lUoa. 



Tba, 




Piecca. 

Ua. 


lb. 

Ki 

United Kingdom 


79.«':2 

20,148 

United Kingdi»m 

... B,U7,240 

r,,71,7iVJ 

It Illy 


.8,.pi0 

871 




Alexandria ... 


oe.rm 1 

3.8,1 8' 1 

Maui iti A ^ 

HO 

80 

Port Said 

... 

26,2011 

'1,6;I8 




Adm 


lo.oOi) 

1 ,4.")0 




(Vylon 

• It 

9*,\6«M) 

26,246 

Ceylotl 

io6 

337 

BtiKiMirttli 


10,200 

2,040 




.Mauritina 

... 

loO 

28 

North Auu’rica 

90 

01 

lIoliK-Kotlg 


.8,R1,.H)6 

60.009 




Miiiiti Hitulrmonia 


2,19,366 

fl*.',8rt.i 




1 ) 1*1 iiuriira 

• •• 

1*-V‘17 

3,o:«) 

Auatralia 

40 

3.3 

San Fianriaco 


8,11,0 »0 

1,28,771 




Uiiilfd States ... 


HI,' 'OO 

17.4ti.'i , 

New Zt'alnnd 

40 

8) 

Auati'ulia 


6 .<' 2,2 :o 

2,1 >.8 >1 1 




Total 


23,*.’2,7H9 

6,(1*2,890 j 

Total 

!i 

' 5 

If- 

76*2,3251 









THE COINAGE AND CURRENCY OP INDIA. 


Tick following article*, on a subject of general intorest, is re])ub- 
Hshed froM Mr. Oloments kfarLham’s monograph on tlio moral and 
material prcjgross of India for the year 1872-78. 

The paper deals with matters of much interest, hut there remain 
one or two questions on which further oxj)lanation is called for. . I^ru- 
perly speaking, tliero is iu)w no circulaiioii of gold-mohurs : they are used 
for hoarding, or ns a sou roe of gold, but as a coin tliey are never used. 
The Mint mark cert i lies the weight and fiuouoss of metal, and this 
makes them saleable, but tlioy answer no purpose of ourronoy in India. 
The reason is sim])ly that they are not legal tender. In tho old days 
gold and silver coins wore both legal teinbM’, and this lasted as long as* 
the proportion of tho values of the metals remained about the sjime. 
But for many years past no attempt ha.s been made to readjust the 
value of the coins, and silver supersodod gold, so that the later Uoiniigo 
Acts have ceastjd to contc'inplati^ gold as a tender at all. . 

Cowries ore still used in Bengal for fractions of a pice. In 
Bombay the pie is largely used, but it was too largo a medium for many 
transactions, and notwithstanding the rise of prices tho e(>W'rie holds its 
ground where procurable. 

The nctioii of the Govornment in 18b‘J is not clearly stated; it 
is believed that action w'as taken at tliat lime in connoefion with the 
withdrawal of tho Furruklmbad rupee or some similar nu'asuro. Altliongli 
several of the native Princes iu India still coin, silver coins of native 
staie.s have never heon legal temler in Ib itish India. At one time 
the GovcrnmcMit follow’od tho old Alogliul plan and Iiad coins of purely 
provincial circulation, all issued un(h‘r the authority of the Suiirome 
Government 

There is no doubt that the nninbor of sovereigns in India is 
largely overestimated by Mr. Markham, but it is diilicnlt to furnish 
an even approximately correct estimate on such a subject. 

The silver rupee was first introduced by Shor f?hah, the intruding 
Pathan, who hi^ torapofarily ejected tho Emperor Humayoon, in 1542, 
tho weight being 11 J mushas. The rupee of the Emperor Ak bar — 
called tho/ild^v— was of the same weight and value, being 179-5 troy 
grains of nearly pure silver. The later rupees of Akbar’s snocossors 
weigh 175 grains. Tho towns of Agra, Ahntadabad, and Kabul, ulouo 
had the pnvilege of minting gold. Allahabad, Surat, Delhi, Pafna, 
Kashmir, Lahore, Multan, and Tandah, coined silver; and 28 towns 
were allowed to fabricate copper coins. On tho bn*jiking* up of the 
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Moglml emi)iro numerous mints wero e8tal)li8hGd by the subadars 
and othors who assumed indepoiideiico, and the abuses that thus arose 
wero very groat. The East India ’ompany therefore, in 1773, 
resolved tliat all rupees coined for the future by them should bear the 
iuj[»rosHiou of the 17th year of 81iah Allum, and thus this sicca rupee 
retained the full value of tho original rupee of the Moghuls. At about 
the same time the Surat rupee was adoiitcd as tho curroncy of the 
Bombay presidency, of 178*3 grains troy. Tliis nijiee was in 1800 
ordered to bo struck at Bombay, and was flxed at 17‘J grains weight 
(101*7 pure). 

The Benares mint was esiablishod by Itajah Bill want 8ingh, under 
a sanad from tho Emiioror Muhammad »SIiah, in 1730. When Benares 
was coded to tho (’(»m})auy in 177o, tho mint remained under native 
munugoment uutil 17lio ; and it wa.4 abolished in 18‘-21). Its rupee was 
of 175 grains; and it also coined a copper coiu largely, culled the 
trisiili, from a trident with whicli it was nuirkerl. 

Ou the cession of the Dnab in the rupee struck at tho 

Fathigarh mint, of 1()5*‘J grains, was assumed as tho standard of the 
now territory, and was coinmoiily called tlio Fathigarh rupee. In 
18J!) its staudard was incToas(;d to 180 troy grains, with tlio saino 
cpiantity of pnro silver. JlTiis mint was abolished in l8‘J l, after having 
coined Its. 7,75, Iti, 114. its ahulilion temporarily caused a groat 
increase in the value of silver, which gave rise to pressure in tho North- 
West Provinces, felt most aovoroly by tho agricultural classes. 

Tho Sugar mint liad been sot u]j by the otllcers of tho Peishwa 
in 1779 at Gurha Mundlah; it was continued by the British as a 
useful eeiitre of issue, and a new building was erected in 1821; but 
this mint was abolished in 1835. 

The unit of tho lliinlu systom of currency was of g^dd ; and in 
tho soutliern states, where the Muliaiiimadans did not gain ascendancy, 
this system always continued in force. Tlio /tuns of Mysore and the 
tho soutli are the pafjniJna of Europeans, which in 1798 wore the 
prineipal part of the remittance annually made from Madras to Hengal, 
caused by the balauoe of trade iu favour of tho latter ])rovinco. A 
pagoda was worth 3^ rupees; and when, iu 1818, the silver rupee 
of 180 grains (105 pure) was established at Madras and deelared to 
be tho standard ooiu, all accounts and publio eugagomoiits wore ordered 
to be con verted at an exchange of 350 runoos for 100 pagodas. The 
Muhammadan gold coin was the gold-moliur, and by Bengal U<*gula- 
tion of November 2l8l, 1792, it was decljircd to bo legal toinbu* iu all 
publio and private transactions. Sir John Sliore rocMUumondod silver 
as tho ouly legal tender; and in 1818 the high standards of the gold- 
mohur and sicca rupee having been found iiicouvcniout, their value was 
ordered to bo reduced to the standards of Bombay and’ Madras : the 
gold-mohur 204*7 grains (187*0 true), and tho rupee 191*9 (175*9 
true). These were to bo legal tender from January Ist, 1819. Fi*oia 
1801 to 1833 Us. 33,71,31,778 were eniiied at tho (Jaleutta mint; 
R.S. 10,58,15,003 at Benares, up to the abolition of its mint in 1829; 
lis. 7,26,?i5,73*2 at Furrukhabad ; and Us. 53,27,503 at Sugar: in all 
Rs. 52,09,70,070. Tho copper coins issued from tho Calcutta and 
’ Bombay mints were (juartor and liidf-anna pieces. For vei*}' small 
payments, oowries {vypnva monvla) vvore in use, but by 1(834 they 
bad ooased to bo imported, and had been nearly superneded by the 
copjier jjico. Tlmy aro still, however, matlo use of for fradional 
payments, 400 cowries being equal to one anna. 

'rhe foundations of the Calcutta mint wito laid in 1821, and it 
was completed in 1830. Tlio Bombay mint was also c«unpleto(l in the 
sumo year; and tho coinage of silver was commeucod at the Madras 
mint in 1841. But the Madras mint was closed on August 3lbt, 
1809. By Acts XVII and XXI of 1835 anew coinage was iutro- 
diu*cd. By Aet XTTI of 1830 tho .sur/f ru])ee was dL>clarcd not to be 
legnl tender after January Ist, 1838, but was to be re<‘oivod by weight, 
subject to a charge of 1 per cent, for re-coifuige. Eor silver coinage ! 
the (’ompany’s rupee was substituted, ivith double, half, ami quarter 
pieces, the rupoo being of 180 grains (105 pure). For gold coinage 
the gold-mohnr, or 15-rupeo piotjo, also of ISO grains (105 pure), was 
established, with JiO, 10, and* 5-rupeo pieces ; ami the copper coinage 
was to be a rop])er pioo of 100 grains, with a double pb’o and pie ; 
tho j>ioo being only legal tender for fractions f)f a rupee, 'rhose were the 
only coins to ho struck at the Company’s mints, and the coinage of India 
has not since been altered, ’fhe double rupee has never boon coined. 
In 1843 measures were takon.to displace all silver ciirreuoy except the 
Company’s rupee; for the native States ooritinued to oxoroise their 
right to coin money, which caused sorao iuconvonieuoe. Gold ooiue 
have praotically oeasod to bo in circulation. In tho year 1872-73 the 
quantity of bullion received for coinogo at ilie Caloutta mint was 
81016 troy of gold, 112,85716 of silver, and 101 tons of copper. 
The importation of the precious metals has decreased very sensibly ; the 
amount of gold importea into Calcutta being less by 322,134f., and of 
tUver by 2,583,218/. The total import of gold in 1872-73 amounted 


to 844,842/., and of silver to 2,583,218/. ; exports of gold 16,368/., and 
of silver 69,612/. The gold inserted into Bombay was 1,346,740/., and 
of silver 1 ,444,780/, At the Calcutta mint there were coined 18,794 
gold-mohurs, 2,749 |-gold-mohurs, 1,711 ^-gold-mohurs, 77,88[o05 
rupees, and 9,38,376 J, 9,18,6254, and 8,08,837 rupees worth of half, 
quarter-rupee, and two-anna pieces ; also 9,84,424 copper pie pieces 
and 1,80,00,000 Ceylon cents, halves and quarters. The latter item 
accounts for tlio laige receipt of copper. At Bombay no gold and 
no copper was coined^ but 2,80,95,600 rupees, 5,52,800 Wf rupees, 
3,38,500 quarter ^rupee8,|and 3,62,800 two-anna pieces. It is estimaUd 
that tho coin in circulation, being calculated from the aotusd British 
Coinage for the last 25 years for all India, is represented by 1,62,00,000 
rupeo.s w^orth of gold-mohurs, 1,58,00,00,000 of silver, and 2,96,00,000 
of copper. It is also boliovod that there ore 10,000j000 sovereigns in 
India, us they are found in every village iu the Bombay prosideiicy, 
where there is a sj)ecial demand for the 8t. George and Dragon 
soveroigns of George IV and the later Victorias for reugious purposes. 
Gold is mainly used for hoarding and ornament. 

At about tho same time as tho currency was fixed, chartered 
banks wore established at Caloutta, Bombay, and Madras. The 
Chartered 13ank of Bengal was constituted bv Act VI of 1839, with a 
capital stock of 75 lakhs, with power for further increase, 27j5 shores 
(11 lakhi^ being tho property of the Government. The nine directors 
wore to bo nominated, six by subscribers and tliree by Government. 
The (chartered Bank of Bombay, by Act III of 1840, was to have a 
capital stock of not less than 50, nor cnore than 56 lakhs, three lakhs 
being Govornmeut property, and two out of the nine directors being 
aiqiointed by the Government. The Madras Chartered Bank was 
formed by Act IX of 1843 : it was to have a capital stock of 30 lakhs, 
three being the property of Government, and tnree out of the nine 
directors wor(5 to bo appointed by the Governor of Madras in Council. 
These chartered banks, previous to 1861, issued a limited circulation 
of notes, conliiied almost exclusively to tho presidency towns ; and the 
groat linanoial measure, with a view to a more general p^er currency 
throughout India, is due to Sir Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax). 

The introduction of a paper currency dates from 1861. India had 
boon steadily draining Europe of silver bullion at tho rate of 
10,000,000/. a year; the circulating medium was silver, and there was 
an incessant trausmisaion of large remittanoes to and fro over the 
length and breadth of the land. Tlie great expense and inooiivenionoe 
of carrying Jibout heavy packages of silver rendered the introduction of 
a 4 )aper curreiKjy— a measure of no small consequence to the welfare of 
the peoido of India. Mr. Wilson originally proposed the adoption of 
this measure iu a Minuto dated 25th December I860. But his scheme , 
received some modification in the Act to provide for a Government I 
l*apor Currency (XIX of 1861), which was passed when Mr. Laiug was 
Financial Member of Council. A Department of Issue was ostabiishoii 
for tho issue of promissory notes, payable on demand, for sums not less 
than Us. 10. Mr. Wilson intended to have issued notes as low as Ks. 5. 
'Pho lioud (’ommissionor of the Department of Issue is the Master of the 
Mint at Calcutta, and tlie Master of the Bombay Mint is also a 
Commistiionor. Circles of issue are established, each with a chief town 
as a* Centro or place of issue of notes, with subordinate agencies of issue 
within the oirolo. The head Commissioner provides file promissory 
indcH, which are issued at tho different centres in exchange for silver, 
or for other notes; and the whole amount of the bullion or coin bo 
rec’civod for notes must bo retained as a reserve, with the exception of 
Biioh an amount, not exceeding four orores of rupees, os the Govern- 
ment may from time to time fix, the amount so fixed being invested in 
Guv*u*nmcut »eo\iiities. The notes aro deemed to have been issded on 
the security of silver received for them, of the money invested, ami of 
(he general credit of the Government. The promissory notes are legs! 
tender within their respective circles. A short Act (I of 186t>) 
was subsequently' passed, altering the conditions on. wnich persons 
tendering bullion or foreign ooiu were to receive promissory notes in 
exchange. In tho first Act it was provided that suon persons might he 
required to pay tho expense of molting and assaying such bullion or 
foreign coin. The new Act entitled them to receive a oertifloet® 
acknowledging the receipt, and tho value, after deducting the expenw 1 
of meltiug and assaying, and also stating the interval on the expiration 
of whiuh tlie holder fiiall be entitled to reoeive notes in exchange. 

In March 1862 an agreement was made with the chartered banks, D 
oontiiiue in force for five years, which provided for the issue and 
payment of the onrronoy notes through their and for tns 

establishment of branch banks with (he aaa;ie object notes are of 
5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, and Bs. 1,000^ anftup to.l«67 ten oirdes hod 
been establidied— at Oaloutta, Allahabad^ Lahore# NasMre» . vmf’ 
Calicut, Triohinapalli, Yinagapas^)^ Bombay, smd ™rfiehi. iw 
amount of notes to be issued was not to exceed i^DOOfOi) 
bullion held in deposit, but in 1870 the limit was 


th* 
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343 
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In 1866 the oioalahon of these notes had reached \o over 10,000,0001, 
Since that timn the demand for notes has steadily incronsod. In 
Bengal the T(rtue of notes paid into the treasuries in 1872-73 was 
8,000, 000/y and of those paid out 2,500,000/., which largely oxceeds 
tho tofcftl of th© prGVXous year, Sm&ll notes wore in great deniaiKl In 
the interior, wlule large notes travel back to Oulcutta. Tlio notes are 
cashed as frwly os possible at all the treasuries, and are r<’ally passing 
into circulation. In the North-West Provinces there has also hoon a 
considerable increase in the oirculafion of th 0 *ciirrenoy notes. hVoin 
May 1^72 there was a steady monthly increafstf np to the end of March 
1873. ^ 1872-78 was the first year of issue of the five-rupee notes, wlii(*li 
jiiet with a favourable reception, 18,590 having been issued during the 
year. Thw shows that paper currency is not only used as a medium of 
exchange in remittance, but that it is applied to the ordinary trana- 
aotions of daily life and petty trade. Tne tendency to make use of 
Government paper is report^ to be gradually gaining ground among 
the people of the North-West Provinces; 41 worth were in 

circulation in March 1872, and 1,285,215/. in the (uid of Afavdi 1873. 
Of this 676,026/. worth wore in the hands of the public, against 
222,302/. worth in 1872. In the Madras prosidouey there has been a 
marked progress in the issuing and cashing of notes of the treasuries 
during^ 1872-73, and in the Calicut and Cocanada circles there has been 
a considerable and extended increase in their u.so throughout the year 
under review.^ In Bombay there was an increase of 341,000 noti's, 
received and issued, over the previous year; and in Sindh, the five- 
rupee notes are reported to be a great convenience, and to be freely 
used by the people. The currency notes are acquiring the ready 
confidence of the public; and this measure, which was first worked 
out by Lord Halifax, has, in a very great degree, promoted the 
oonvenienoe and commercial welfare of the people of India. 


PALL IN THE PRICE OP "SILVER. 

(UepMuhedfirom M# Commercial ItUtory avd Review of 1876. Economist, 
March 11M; 1875.) 

4 

The most important event of 1875, as regards the bullion trade, 
is the fall in the price of silver, arising (1) from the pressure of the 
sales on account of the demonetisation of silver in Germany, and (2) 
from the more permanent cause of the sudden and progressive increase 
in the production of silver in California and along the Pacific coast. 

The following is our usual table ; — 

{ll.)-^8ilver — Shipment to JEaet, JUUn Drawn hy India Council 

on India, Imports of Silver info United Kingdom, Average Price in 
London, and Average Rate of Rank Discounts . — Pixlev and Abell’s 
Circular. 
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In 1876 the export of silver to the East was little more than half 
|ue export of 1874. The price in London was 56g^/., against 58 t>,^. in 
®-Dd GOrf. in 1873. (The price of 56 has fallen in February 
1876 to 63c/.) The India bills sold in London have risen from 10 to 16 
tt^ilhon pounds. 

The following extract gives the facts relating to the increased and 
screwing silver produotion on the Pacific coast 

The produotion of silver on the Pacific coast, according to esti- 
published in the San Pranoisco Journal of Commerce of January 
1876, rose from £18,000 in 1860 to 5| million pounds in 1872, 
I million pounds in 1873, OJ millions pounds in 1874, and ll^ million 
pomids in l876» It will thus be seen that the produotion has been 
l^ore than doubled sinoe 1872 ; and although the ratio of increase for 
^ three years has l^n but moderate, the increase in 1876 alone 
psir Otot, and ii the more significant as being but the first fruits 
diseovmtee of Ofe of dhormons extenjt sfiid (pieat richness. 
Journal dbo^ nfymii to alludes to these discoveries as making 
^6 year >0ao of thie most notable known on the coast,’ and 


adds, Tlie discovery of . this vast deposit will not improbably bo 
followed by others of greater or less extent ; and in fact it scorns 
that we are but at ilie beginning^of the real iziitiou of the vast mineral 
wealth hidden in the bowt*ls of our mountains.’ 

** A glance at the reports of some of those Mining Companies 
tends to confirm tlio o])inion that oven far louver prices for silver than 
have yet been readied wnubl yield a very haudbonio profit to the 
miners, and would not, therefore, tend materially to check the 
production. 

“ riius tho t 'Onsolidated V'^irginia Mining Company is shown by 
the report for 1875 to have raised during the year 169,307 tons of ore, 
producing 8I6,731,6(iO, and of thi.s large sum more than .812,000,000 
appoaiM to linvo beoii <listrilmfod in dividends to shareliolders on a 
capital of 8111,000. There are two or fhreo other mines the accounts 
of which exhibit Hcareoly less slartling results, although of course they 
are ox<‘eptious to the rule, and stand out in sfreug contrast with 
hundred.s of less .sueecssful v(‘ntiires. But it is qui ((3 ovidimt that the 
fresh di.seoveries to wliieli nlhision has been made are expected in San 
Franeiseo to lead to further very ahtoiiisliing rcHults. In the face of 
sueli an net iial aiul prospective increase oi> m’oduction, it would seem 
that the deinand for flu* blast, so far from incriMising, lias fallen off. 
Ihe direct export of 1ml lion (eliiefly silver) fi’om »Snn Francisco to 
China in 1875 \vas 87, UiS,f;49, against 8:8,324,675 in 1874 ; while 
the export of silver from (ireai Britain to tlio East was only about 
£ 1,690,000 ill 1 87o, against £6,^10,000 in 1874 .” — TimcHf Fubniarv 
1876. 

Tbo following tliroe fables (III, IV, V,) will enable us to trace in 
some detail tlie jirogressive inerease in the production of silver, niid 
also tho fiuctiiat ions in tho production of gold: — • 

(\Jl.)^(to/d and Sih'cr-^IHiHlo—^Prodnrfion in California and United 
Nates, according fo Natement of JhtoFKssoB Eaymond, United Stales 
Commissioner of Mining. 
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lahlpi IV and V, are compiled from niaU*riali given bv th* 
Now Y<.ik Commercial Chronirle, 22nd January 1 h70. 


Tho march of tho figur(3s in tho column relating to silver is 
striking. Tho year 1871 shows twice tho produce of 1860, and the 
year 1875 shows nearly twice the produce of 1871. 

Tho next table (IV) gives producing regums in detail : — 

{lY.) -Cold and Sit rvr -Produetion i/i United States, as given hu 

riiOFE9.sou JtAVMONp, Unifrd Stales Mining Commissioner, 
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• 
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... 6,750,(KK) 
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Nevada is tho great silver field, and is also next to California as 
the gold field. 
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Tho tifxt talilo (V) gives estimates of Ihn profluotion in, and export 
from, the United States of gold and silver during the twenty-six years 
sinee 1 SOI) : — 

(V .) — (folti amf Slh)ffr, 18()0-75 — twfuty-ttix year* — Vroduction and Export* 
of lhnt(d Estate* — fn million, pound* ^5.)““PllOFBa80 B KaYMoNd’s 

Jhfurta. 
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. 1,110,000 

600,000 
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. 1,360,000 

37O.0<3O 

1,730,0(30 

Kotaiiicd in United Stales 

HO.iXXJ 

1.30,1300 
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Notk.— T hn JVVw York Chrnnicte nav* that on lat Jnntiarj 18ft0 the Danka of the IJnitod 
S|nt<‘i« (iu>f iinludirn; < 'nlit<irni«) ht-M in Hpcf'itt 10 mllli<*n pnutnla, aiul ilu' Hub-tn*aaunM ono million 
}.ou)ii1h Tnnrt* —in nil f«n%) JO nnlli.ifi |iMiiniin ll (ftnn ostimaloil that in IHGO thofo wa* in cinniliil ion 
otilHiiio iliM I{ii>ik^ (loiiJ out8i(i<‘ Culifurniii) nhuut Sjo uiiilion poumls, maktn(( a total of (Huy) 80 
iiiiliion jioutulH, 

The average annual produotion of gold in all parts of the 
world was — ^ 

dUcr annum r6r annum. 

IVriodu 1* PorioiU. £ 

1857 (51 (5 ymira) . 22,0:i0,0(Kl 1H<57.7 1 (5 yenra) ... 20,2I0.<X)() 

lH(’i2-eO (5 ‘ „ ) 20,010,000 1872-71 ) ... i8,710,(K)0 

Norn — Tho ilintriliiiti 111 nf ^.»ld produi-’linn in lH7t waa— Gttlifornia, 0 rnllUon potintla; 
Aiiatralia, b} million pnuni|.«, und Ku..4iii, t| luillmn p. unda I'olal, 191 million pounds. 

The “ wear nml lt‘iir ” of tho existing stoek of gold prohahly 
absorbs to d millions per annum, leaving lOJ millions available for 
eoin, niannfaeturos, Sio. 

During the eighteen years 1857-74, tlio total annual produetion 
of gold foil from ‘2d to U) millions, or 17 per cent. During tho last 
two or ihroo years the produce has shown a toudenoy to augment. 
This toudonoy seems likely to beeotno iui])ortant, for tho Director of 
the United States Mint reports that there is goo<l reason to believe that 
in tho current year 1870 the gold produetion ^of Ualifornia and Nevada 
will bo increased from (i millions up to 10, chiefly by moans of the 
large yifdd of tho (k)mHtock lodo. 8uoh an augmentation would 
carry tho total yield from 10 to ‘20 millions, or to the lov(d of 1857-01, 
and would remove many of tho diflieultios beginning to be felt in 
eonsequenee of the doelmiiig or stationary supplies of gold, in tho face 
of (mlargod roquiremeids for the metal on the part of countries whi(di 
have adofited, or will adopt, a gold standard. 

Tho countries which have, already adopted a gold standard are — 
Groat Britain and tho (j<)lonie8, United States, Gormaiiy, Holland, 
l*oriugal, and Brazil. Most of tho South Aiuerioan States and Kgypt 
encourage the nso of English gold ooins, 

Kussia, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, and Turkey, still retain a 
silver standard, but they all sulFor from a ohronic plague of doprcMuatod 
paper, which has driven nearly all tho gold and silver away. France 
adheres to the double standard ; and if specie payments were restoyod in 
' that country, silver, as being cheaper tlian gold, would bo predominant. 
In India silver is tlio standard metal. 

At this moinont the cash reserves (nearly all gold) of tho leading 
countries arc — 
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Patik of England 


22, (KK), 0(3(3 

Imperial Hank, PniMHia . . 


2:1,(300,0 K) 

Austrian -Naiional Bank... 


13,003, 000 
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Bank of Belgiiiin 


6,(KX>,0)0 

Inqierittl Bunk, St. Petersburg 


30,(3(30,0)0 
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l(Mj,003,0)0 

Bank of E i auee 
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176, 0(3(3, (K30 


Noth. —T he tutnl of thr fitmual lupplioi of jfuld during Urn 27 (lSI-0*7'>) may bo ilotfd 

at (.70 niillioii puumU. . The loiul u».w gold poiimge in Oormuny to oth Fiibiuary IS7G Um hp<m 
SO million poumU ; iww nilvi.i- ooin.igo, 10 million poundii. 

The present indieatic us arodhiit silver will continue to fall in prioo. 
In tho silver standard countries named above this fall will greatly 
benefit all debtors, and proportionately damage all creditors. The 
interest on tlie public debts of those countries when payable in silver 
will bo less and less burdensome ; but all wages and salaries payable in 
silver will graduoUy rise os tho moUl falls. The most serious ease as 
regards ourselves is India Already the oxobaoge with Caloufta has 
falleii to about Is. M. the rupee, and there is already, therefore, a 
serious disoouragement to tho sending of goods to India, and consider'* 
able inducement to bring goods from India, and for tho obvious reason 
that the f'upees obtained m India by the sale of English goods viriU 


only buy less and less sterling money in London ; iad piee eersd, tho 
sterling money received in England by the salo hereto! Indian goods 
will buy or fay down ** more and more rupees at Ouleutta. 

The following statement shows the foreign trade of India, 1873-74. 

Iinpnrti. lExpottl. 



presidency. Merohindiso. Treasure. Merehandiae. ' TMaauie. 

4* £ ^ £ 

Bengal 16,200.000 ... 2,000.000 ... *2,800,000 ... 400,000 

Madras ... ... S.ftoSJcOO ... 4"0,000 ... 6,600,000 ... 600,000 

Bcimbay 12.10(),000 ... 3,400,000 ... 22,l00,0«i0 ... S00/)00 

Burma 1,800,000 8,600,0(10 • it.it. 

82,600,000 6, 8< 10,000 66,000,000 2,00c,000 

Notk. — A gMtiiNt the oxcoss of 23 millions of experts here shown haa to be sot the sumi du» 
in Fnirlnnii by (in' hidisn (}<>vi*rninent for intorest, pensions, and esiabltshtnenti, and the amount 
uf fiirtune» aecumuluted und allownncei sent home by private persoua. 

The influeiino which will do most to mitigate the struggle of the 
depreciated paper oouutrios to arrive at a gold standard is the establish- 
ment within them of sound systems of banking. Banks in which 
ooiifidence is ]»lnocd will sooner or later draw into use the immenso 
miiMSfts of hoarded coin which exist in all backward and uuscttlod 
countries, and will ro]»laco motiilHc money to a la^e extent by notes urid 
other forms of credit. This, however, is a change whieh not even 
railways and telegraphs can render otherwise than slow and fluctuating. 

'rhe following cxtra<‘t carefully epitomises some of tho leading 
facts relating to former variations in the price of silver ag measured in 
gold:- 

‘‘ Some interesting notes have been published lately in Germany by 
Dr. Suotb{‘er on the variations in the proportionate values of ^old and 
.silver at diliVreiit dates and epochs. In ancient times tho relative value 
of gohl to silver was l*to 131, and towards the end of the old Homan 
Empire of the West it rose to about 1 to 144. In the “Middle Ages, 
and down to the 1 5th century, the standard was about 10 of silver to 
ono of gold ; but after the discoveiy of America, the value of gold fell 
rapidly until tho j>ruportiou stood at 104 to 11 of silver to 1 of gold, 
which relation was maintained with but little fluctuation during the 
Kith and ‘beginning of tho 17th centuries. After that date gold 
began to rise again in value, and by the end of the 17th century 
the proportion liad become 1 to 15. The standard of oomparative 
v.aiue flmduated backwards and forwards at about that figure during 
tho 18tb century, and at the close silver was about 154* 

** Up to 18r)(i sdver had never fallen so low as Ifl, while from 1850 
to 1852, owing chiefly to French coinage operations, and the absorption 
of silver for the double standard in that country, the price of that 
metal tended to advance slightly. It was never higher than 15, hut 
still it was coiisidefably loss than 154. After 1869 the course of thci 
price of silver tended downwards by almost imperceptible steps, but it 
was not iintU 1873 that the price began to be deoidodly low. It then 
fell to 10 ’08 in relation to gold, and by the end of 1876 had touched 
ill liondon 10'80, or 57f^(/. in Londonr Since the beginning of the 
10th century gold has “ appreciated,*’ as against silver, almost 50 per 
cent., and nearly 7 per cent, of that appreciation” has occurred since 
1802 ; while, if we compare the high price of silver in 1869 with that 
ruling in tho latter period of 1874, the value of the metal will be 
found to have fallen nearly 18 per cent. 

“ The cose is somewhat diffcToift if we substitute for the market 
price of silver bullion the arbitrary standards of relative vahjo fixed 
by various Governments, such as that of France, when the fall 
of course, ^considerably less ; but even at the standard pf 1 to 10, th^ 
amount of silver coined as in Germany into 67 thalers is only worth 
19-38 marks in gold, instead of the 80 marks gold^pieoe. The dispar- 
ities in price wbiidi fluctuations like these show bring out Very strongly 
the diilicully which besets any country which has to deal with a double 
inonetury standard. If the one metal grows dear, then it become'?* 

' oheap(H’ to pay all debts in the other,* and any attenupt to demonetise 
I one metal almost inevitably disturbs the delioate balanoo and onuscM 
annoyance and loss through the sudden fluotuation in values wln^h 
that causes. It is quite clear from figures, such as we have given, 
which Dr. Sootbeer noB apparently oollcoted with muon core, that a 
difforonoe of 1 per cent, m the relative values, let alone 3 or 6 , 1 ^* 
for this reason unsettle business and beget currency troubles, 
have come heavily enough on Germany ftom this soowe alone 
and no way out of the diffioulty would* be so speedy as * 
brought up the price of silver sharply to^i^rjbveii peJbre 1862. ^ 
of such a rise in value tbwe is as yw no 

The next table (U) gives fortbftiiree yeaWW^ Tof 
reserve (nearly golS), and the 
iVanoe, Germany, Austo^ and Betjjiijtfa. 
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tbriiffn 1878 - 76 — in circulation and bullion 

and retcrve.^ 



Bairx Of rskfOB. 

BaIIX of PDUSlillA. 

Bark ov Aubtuia. 

BARKOPliRlflirSI. 


Notof. 

Bullion. 

Nftea. 

Bullion. 

Notos. 

Bullion. 

Notes. 

Bullion. 

nt January 18^6... 
lit July — 

lit January 1874... 

lilt Jwiarjr ifts.H 
litMaroh m 
mtJuly, 1 , ..r 

lit October » ... 
lit Novemlw 

lit — 

£ 

111.600,000 
11^70».n00 
1 18,800.000 
lOIXOOUiOOO 
106,000,000 
108.700.000 
00,900.000 
00,60 o/HM 

»aooo.ooo 

00,000.00(. 


£ 

46.600.000 

49.700.000 

44.000. 000 
48,100.(100 
41,n(H»,()0o 

37.800.000 

48.. *10O.0<'O 
8(1,800, (H)0 

86.200.000 
81,800,00(1 

£ 

87 , 0 (M».oon 

a.M<to.ooo 

83,2(H>.OliO 

.l.i.r.(Hi.o(>o 
.'10,80(1,000 
.U.OOO.IMfO 
2!»,H(M).000 
28.80(1,000 
88,000, 00i| 
88,200,00(1 

1 

£ 

88,ffOiO(lO 

8r.,r,(Mi.oiUk 

8tl.(IMII.0li0 

.MO.I’Tmi.OOO 

8O.I(M).00o 

2*4,80(1,000 

20,100,0(10 

8o.:ioo.0(io 

.*18.200.000 

80 , 100,000 

£ 

1 l,2't0,00() 
1 1. 100,00*1 
1 t.lO(l.(M)ii 
1 l.L’lUl.BO't 
18,000,(100 
ll.M0,0O( 
I8,'«00,000 

l;i.7()o,0(i(i 

18,0(10,00(1 

18,000,000 

£ 

ll,70o.0m( 
W, 100,00.' 

l'?,0O(l,OtH. 
ll.HOd OOl 
l.'(,100,(HHI 
12.S(J0,(MM» 
l8.0(IO.O0i( 
18,700.0'(0 
C-»,00<l,()('0 
18,8(10.(10(1 
• 

£ 

1,700,000 

5.no(.,oo0 

4,2(mi.<.(H» 

3.UO(),O00 

4,70((.ooo 
8,800.00(1 
t,i>00.(HHi 
8.(HM»,(M)0 
t, 100,000 


NoTI.—I» FrtoW, through 187S» tli« markcH priro of goM woa 2 tu 1).\ avenigo 7j por imlle 
nromium. In BlUlk Notoi — In 1874 bank noteti W(*ro at. pnt", in ih7o, tho sumo. 

In Auatrlai in 1878| the pramiuin on gold watt 8 per ct^ut. ; and lu lM7i it wm per cent, ; 
Hid in 1875 it Si per cent. 

In Italy* in 1878, the prouiium on gold wua It to 15 per cent. ; in Ih7 i it wai 11 1 )>t r cent. ; 
and in 1876 it wm 8 per cent. 

• The most striking part of this tahlo is the athlition of 12 millions 
pounds (52 to 64) to the cash rosorvo of the Bank of Franoo in JSTo. 
That reserve is now more thi^u douhlo what it was ten years ap<\ The 
notes of the Bank of Franco havo been nt [lar all through JS74-7o. 
The Bank of Prussift (since Ist January JJS7(> the Iha'clishank, or 
Imperial ]pank of Germany,) has had its cash roservo rediun d in 187'J 
from 30 to 23 million pounds through tho calling in of the small notes. 
The changes in* the other bunks uro not important. 

The raifge of the rates of disooiint in the European marLeis in 
1«75, os shown by the following table (VH), has boon within nairow 
limits:— 

(HI). —European rates Discount, 1871-75 — Avmujc Annual rat' s per ctnt. 

per annum at placm as utuhr for First Class Fills, 


PlAOlf. 

• 

1871. 

1‘478. 

1S7.8. 

IS 

i. 

1875. 

PrincipAt 

Bank. 

Open 

Market. 

h 

a o 

It 

i. J 

ci 

it 

1..^ 

C c 

H 

Ij 

a ^ 


London 

> 


4? 

0/ 

ii 

% 

4 

’’ii 

al 

8} 

H 

3 

l*Brtf 

0 



44 

H 

6 

44 

4 

4 

84 

Fmnkfort ... 

81 


44 

4 

4 } 

44 

81 

84 

44 


Am»t«rdain ... 

si 

84 

84 

3 


„ 

„ 

84 

4*1 


U»mburf 

Bruiioli 

4 

84 

8 

84 

4 

4 

r 

4 

44 

44 

4A 

41 

i 

Berlin 

44 


44 

4 

6 

44 

„ 

84 

•41 

3J 

ViODDB ... 

ol 

64 

(1 

61 



4| 

41 

1 

44 

OtPotersburg... ... 

7 

04 

04 

0( 

ol 

04 

0 

• 

61 

64 

04 

Turin ... 

6 

... 

... 

... 


e.. 





Mtdrid 

6 

... 

... 

... 








REGISTRATION IN BENOAL.-No. III. 

.4 

STATISTICS. 

On the first introduction of tho Kegistration Law into Bengal, 
advantage was not taken , of it to tlio full extent nnticijiatod. The 
numhor of registrations for tho‘ year 1805-00, the first year during 
^hicli. tho Act was in operation, amounted to 98,183 only. The 
Itegislrar-Oeneral, in his annual report for that year, oomplaius iliat 
ia many districts the law was liardly •understood, whilst in Assam it 
^ould seem to have been systematically ignored. The following tahlo 
»how8 tho progress that has subsequently been made diiriiig tho Imst ten 
years 




NVMlllR Of RfaiBTaATlORB. 




• 


— ^ 

Afffloting immofabls 
property: 

Other 

refistrii' 

Ilona 

opuounl. 

Total 

rocoipts. 

Total 

ClpCMIiU- 

iui«. 

NatiilHir 

of 

oiUoeii. 



Compul- 

•ory. 

Optional. 




ISS;:; 

!2^^ - 
... 

IH’a ••• 
SH*- 

••(M. 

T** 

M* ... 

•U 

••• .. 1 '. II. 

.1. »• .dv 

' ... ‘l.'iOK ' 'u.‘ 


1(4.600 

40,840 

41.885 

40.704 

00.064 

term 

81,801 

80,618 

48,780 

30.330 

81,688 

31.703 

37.103 

43,441 

74608 

Bh. 

8.33.080 

3.10,764 

8.84*0.70 

8.07.371 

4,18,707 

3,^086 

8,^110 

4*86.819 

4.63.600 

6.03,836 

Bj). 

3,36.000 

B,*J6,001 

8,60.161 

3,00.000 

8.14,884 

8.11.886 

S.(MI£II1 

8,04*783 

S.9(k£ll 

8£0»O68 

s — 

178 

168 

187 

178 

173 

180 

VM 

‘ V ■ •«» 

»«» «H M« , 

*\Ve. '"^.v "v' 

.A ', ,-0» ,».» 

m 

06.431 
, 07.180 

XIMi 

166 

831 

848 


The fluctuation in the number of registrations may be traced tt) 
causes general or local. Tho great inoi*ea8e in 1800-07 was attributed 
by tho llogistrar- (funeral to a more widespread acquaintance with the 
strict p»rovisions of the law, aided as tlic law had been by tho action of 
tho oouris, to a rednctioii of tlio fees for registration, and to the effects 
of the scarcity whhh prevailed in tho j)revi()U8 year over the greater 
part of tho Lower ^Tovim os. During the last four monies of 1865-66 
there had boon an inerense in the transactions of tho department. Tho 
year 1807-68 was undistinguishM hy any exceptional distress or 
exceptional prosperity, anil the numhor of optional registrations is less 
lhan that of tlie jirovious ytwir. In the year 18(18-09 no less tlian 15,009 
contracts were registen'd in C'humjmrun in consequcnco of indigo 
disjmtcs. The large increase in the registration of deeds relating to 
iminovable pro|n.‘rt_)^n lS(i9-7() is not to bo explained by any exceptional 
circumstauces, and is atti ibntcd to tlie growing popndarity of the regis- 
tration system. The falling oif in the number of ojdional registrations 
in tho following years i.s at tribiitiMl on tho one hand to tho effects of 
tho heavy income-lax, and on the other to the abundant harvest of 
those years; whilst the hoavy stamp duty imposod on deeds of ^ift by 
the general Stamp Aet, lH(i‘.), is snpposcf^ to havo interfered with tho 
execution of decil'^ of that class. m 

The y(*ar 1872 73 commences a now (»ra,' that of tho so-callod 
rural system, nnd»*r wliich legistration otfices aro ])hinted at every 
convenient centre to fiU'ilitato work. Tile number of transactions has 
ineroased very largely under that system, and appears to ho still 
iiieroasing. lu the year lS71-7o a further impetus was given tu 
registration by the prevailing scarcity, and tlio total number of regis- 
Iration.s cuTtHJ up lo 123,873, whilst tho number of offices has increased 
from loO to 210 in the space of iliroo years. There has been a propor- 
tionate iiHTcase in the w'ork and revenue of llio department. 

Tho Jnspeetor-denend nuuarks in his report fur 1872-73 : — “On 
the whole, if jmlgod hy these figures, tho result of tho rural system 
of registration secuus to mo to he ns favourable a.s eould reasonably have 
been anticipated. Boiigahu'S aro slow in acenstoming thonisolvos to 
anything now, and no ulliei.'il machinery comes into full work among 
them at first. An iibni seems to be ]n‘nVfilont tli.at rural ofHi'os aro a 
mere revival of the old kazi system of registration; bu^ it will 
gradually becoim^ known that they nre subject to tho same rules as 
other ollieors, ns w'nll a.s to eonstnnt 8U]>orvisiou and iuspeeliou.’^ 

The follouing statinnctit show's iu a •eom])urative form the 
transactions of the year 1873-74 and 1871-75 ns far as compulsory* 
registration is concurned 
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It will bo Boon from this Btiiteinent that loasoa form tho largest item 
aiuoTig documoiits tondored Ibr registration, and that tho lUstriots of 
Chittagong, Baokorgungo, Jessoro, lAireedj>oro, and Noakholly, furnish 
the largest number of ]jerpotual lenses. It is said that these loases 
are not usually grantod to agi ioulturistfl, and that tho object of granting 
them to middloTncm is to obtain ('iiliancenKuit of rent. At the snnio 
ti^io, it is not to bo forgotten that in tho districts whore perpetual 
leases prevail there are local conditions which render it highly probable 
that leases of this descrij>tion w'ould bo given to tho actual cultivators. 
Except under sj)ecial cireumstancjcs, it can hanlly be- advantageous 
to the zemindar that middlonien sliould take land in this way unless 
waste lands are included undc^r tlie leases at a fair rent. On the other 
hand, it ‘is reasonable to ex]>uet that in districts whom Mahomodans arc 
numerous, inundations prevalent, diluviou common, and cultivation 
expensive, zemindars ^ould be willing to grant such leases. It may be 
. supposed that tho niiadleraon or talookdars who take those leases are 
not unfroquontly the representatives and managers of assooiaHons of 
cultivators. In tho divisions of Beliar and llajshaliye, W'horo tho laud 
is mostly in the hands of a few woaltliy zemindars and noblemen, 
perpetual leases are less common, owing, no doubt, to the fact that these 
claBses arc exceedingly averse to parting with their hereditary lainls. 
In Orissa the greater pint of the land is under temporary settlement, 
and subinfeudation is tlu'reforo impossible in that jirovinco. Sales 
also are rare, for agriculturists are unwilling to soil their thanee lands, 
on which their homesteads generally stand. 

. The rate at which nerpetual leases and perraammt subordinate 
tenures have been roceiitV created in tho Lower Brovinces of Bengal 
jiromises eonsiderablo complication in future years, the remedy Tor 
winch it is at present impossible* to foresee. Land-jobbing is not 
generally ])rcYalcut throughout Bengal, although it cannot bo denied that 
t he permanent settlement does give direct onoourngomeui to speou- 
latioua, by whioh absentee capilalists, having obtained the fee of vast 
estates, may sublet tliem in small compact talooks or loases at considfer- 
fible profit. Tjoases for tenures of years are subject to considerable 
variations according to the interest or caprice of the zemindar 
eoncorned. The indigo districts, owing to the nature of the agreemouts 
given by tho cultivators to the planters} exhibit the greatest variations. 

I’ho leases that have been granted of recent years in Bengal arc 
shown ill the subjoined tabular statement : — 



Prrpetunl 

leases. 

Lcasea for Uotircf 
oxcirdiiiK ona je«r. 

1H1«.67 

... • .. 23, -ITS * 

24,088 

18a7‘68 

37.77H 

35,532 


3C,K30 

40,182 

i8«y-7(> 

64,50« 

63,310 

IS7U-71 

. 47,300 

04,798 

1871-72 

47,171 

62,222 

lH7*.f-73 

. ... 54,926 

04,944 

1873-74 

60,380 ‘ 

11K),325 

75,139 

1874-75 

83,902 


Bales do not appear to be more prevalent in Bengal than they 
wore ten ^oars ago ; the small increase shown in the iransootions of the 
Registration Depoi^mont is as much due to ou increased knowledge 
and observance of the law as to commercial ootivitjr and progress. 
Mortgages vary in number from year to year. WKen the cre^s are 
good; they are fewer than they are in bad years. 


The following statement shows the valne nf pspner^ transferred 
during tho lost sqven years, find will be examined with interest. The 
decline in the number of deeds of ^ft has already been noticed, and 
there can bo no doubt that a heavy stamp duty tends i^t only to 
decrease tlie number of such deeds, out also it is a direct inducement 
to undervalue the projierty transferred,*^ 

With reference to deeds of sale, it is noticeable that whilst the 
number of such deeds havo increased steadily, their average value bag 
decreased from about Tte. 490 to Rs. 350. Theoaiueof this declension ig 
not at present apparent ^ The subjoot,^owever, is of importance, and 
no doubt now that attention has been called to it an explanation 
will be forthcoming : — 


# 

Oifti. 

Valua of property Annual talae of 
tran«rerriMi perpatugl 

in Bengal aalaa. leaaaa. ^ 

To^l value or 
■])daadir«'latinpr 
to imiiiovaUlt 
propartj. 


Us. 

Bs. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

1868-69 ... 

... 13,95,273 

2,71, 3-2, 004 

20,08.788 

7,86,32,287 

1809-70 ... 

... 14,81,363 

2,80,14,622 

24,41,916 

8,66,68,163 

1870.71 ... 

... 11,53,332 

2,40,03,814 

21,86,667 

7.96,74,828 

1871-72 

... 6.07,062 

2,(10,63.740 

21,14,368 

7,96,27,302 

1872-73 ... 

... 6,21,188 

4,03,67,266 

14,60,020 

9,75,66.346 • 

1873 74 ... 

... 8.02.004 

3,84,02,180 

20,10,382 

10,08,72.712 

1874-75 .. 

... 4,63.815 

3,61,67,601 

24,96,971 

9,67,79,367 


Tho small annual value of perpetual loases, compared with the 
very large number of transactions, also seems tf> demand explanation. 
It might perhaps be assumed either that the majority of such 
leases arc small holdings, or that large premia, or nahmi as it is 
called, are paid for them; but the. consensus of opinion of local offioeri 
is against tlio first hypothesis, whilst statistics show thaf the fines or 
premia paid seldom exceed twice the annual rent. Tn a general paper 
of tliis kind space will not allow a full discussion of the subject, but it 
is hoped tliat jiereafter each class of deeds may be discusscfi^ in detail in 
those columns, and that the subject may be treated more fully with tho 
light of tho available statistics. It will, it is believed, bo found that the , 
practice in granting such leases varies in almost every district. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OP THE VITAL STATISTICS 
OP CALCUTTA. * 


The population of tho town of Calcutta aooording to the censui 
takeu iu January 1872 was as follows 



Malei. 

VrinaWf. 

Total. 

Christians 

12.917 

8,439 

21,356 

Hiiu-loos 

189.422 

101,712 

291.194 

M ahomtdaua 

im.260 

86.871 

183,131 

.Otbora 

L268 

662 

1,910 

Total 

299,867 

147,744 

447.691 


Mortuary Statistics.— The annexed table shows the return of 
deaths in tho town of Calcutta from 18G6 to 1876, inclusive 



These figures show a fluotuation, b the space of five or six years, of 
mortality from upwards of twenty thousand deaths a, ysar to hetwMo 
ten and twelve tuousand Quly. If this be a fisot, it is a fact unprw^ 
dented in sanitation. Can it be true, it has been asked, tliat while 
23,042 persons died in Calcutta in 1866 (when tbeie was no 
and more than 20,000 in tho next year (when there was i(simn« m 'h 
provinooe), tliAt only 10,102 died in 1870, 10,300 in 1871, U,82Sm 18'j 
and 11,567 in 1873 P The interest of this inquiry beoomos of b®.**':. 
importance when we are told that this demeaso is simply the wu« ® 
improved sanitation— or, in other words, that opwwds of 10,00l> nv 
being eaved by the men adoption of a ^ps» 

Ife luoinsge. The diflonlty of the Inquiry is contodeT ? 


ayeor are 
and efifeotife 


of theinqniryi« ooittwiers«/ 

onhanoed by the ind^stion of inemose) mn te a| th i|& y ' 

the two pa|t years 1874 and 1876, wheb tin, drsi •§ 
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have been dfWI brtter than thejr were previously, and when there has 
been no apparent reason for deoloring genezi^y that the town has 
become move unhealthy. 

The system under which births and deaths have been and are 
oolleoted in the dty is as follows. The Justices are empowered, under 
BSotion 94, Act Vl (B. 0.) of 1863, to keep a register, and sections 98 
and 99 5f the Act render it penal on tnose who arc bound to give 
information to refuse or negleot to do so. In 1864 the registration was 
Jrst introduced, the town being divided into six districts for the 
purpose. The registrars appointed wore, with ♦one eacoption, medical 
men with some practice amongst their countrymen. In April 1868 
these paid pofts were abolished, partly, on the ground of economy, and 
partly because the aoouraoy ot the returns were suspected ; and tho 
duties of the registiurs were transferred to the police iii8[)cotors of tho 
twenty-one sections into which Calcutta is divided for police purposes. 
The collection of the statistics lias always been supervised by the 
Health Officer of the Justices. The mortuary data are now obtained 
from two sources. One set of returns is submitted weekly by each 
police inspector of the deaths occurring within his jurisdiction, whilst 
a Second set is obtained from tho sextons of tho Christian coniotcries, 
and the clerks at the several burning-ghAts and burial grounds in tlio 
town and suburbs. The dorks are paid servants of tlio Justices 
employed in this duty alone, and they ascertain from tlmse acconipnny- 
ing a corpse where the death occurred. Separate lists are jiropared and 
furuishod to the Health Officer of all deatlis occurring in tlio suburbs. 

Under the old system before 1868 were included only the birtlis 
and deaths which ooourrod within tho street b(miidaries of tho town : 
umlor the new system ndt only tho town is iiujludcd, but also tho Fort, 
Maidan, Ooolie Bazaar, and the river boats and shipping. 

The following note, has been recorded by Dr. Tayno, tlio Health 
Offi(5er of th4 Justices, regarding the system under whicli the regis- 
tration of births and deaths is dfected in the metropolis : — 

The method at present adopted nuikes provision, I lliiiik, for rci'istration as 
complete as it can be made. Where error is poHsihle, it will take tht; direction of 
ticm by inclusiou of deaths which are not rightly attributable lo (’ahaitta. There 
•eema to be only a mimnuun risk of failure of record. 

Tho thanaa are centres of rogintratioii districts, and the police iuspectorH 
m rosponsible for the registers which are kept there. Every death friust Im' regis- 
tered, and the por^ns liable are spociiicd by law. It is true that there is the naino 
obligation with regard to births, and it is hirgcly ignored, lint in the ciiHc of 
deaths there are oheckir which make ignorution iuipoMHihlt\ A dead body inuHt he 
disposed of by cremation or intorinent, and due entry iswnado at the eouiotcricN and 
burning'ghAts of the uimio and Ijolongings of eaeli person (!arried there. Tlie.se 
rec^irdi serve as an emoient cheek on tho thana regisieiti, and mouth afUT 
month tho latter ore supplemented with infonnuiion rcuseived from the former, 
afhjr which inquiry is made into tho cases, and they are entcre<I at the tiuuia. 

In the Calcutta hospitals, although all deaths are promiH;ly registered, the 
lysteui would gain by greater uniformity of practice than now prevailH, • 

The Medical College and the old Chaadney HoMpitals rogisttir at the nearest 
thana, but the Police and Mayo Hospitals do not furnish speeial regi.storH, their 
death* lioing recorded only at tho burial grounds and burning-ghAts 

Thu Campbell Hospital, situated iMjynnd the municipal limits, furnishrs a 
feturn to this Offioe of oil deaths, and from it those properly atiributable to ( ’aloutta 
»re recoitled here. In this return there is a column for entry (if previous resideiuje. 

i'Totn the General Hospital no infonnation is received. Its dcml are buried in 
thfl Military oemeteiy, fh)m whence also no returns arc made. Siek pemuis uro 
jdniitted into thia hospital from the towm, and the omi.Msi«»ii of all record from this 
hospital and IVomT the Look Hospital at Alipore and tho Lunatic A.sylumH is thu 
»nly foot I liave diseovored in the nature of omiasion in tho entire system, 
rrovision has been made for propter rciunis from tho last-named places, 1 shall 
have oocasiou to return to this sobject.'^ 

Returns from the Christian churches and Protestant ccmotcrics are received, 
♦ith the Qzoeption of tho Military burial ground at Bhowaniporo. 

, Ttio^Mahomedon cemeteries are all Bituatod iu the suburbs. At each of tho 
pnncipol plooos, via. Kossia Bogan, Manicktollnh, Toebulluh, and Gohra, there is a 
towmHhee aub.-reglBtrar employoti by tho Justices, who registers all iiiternienta 
w Lalcutta bodies, and his record is compared with tlie thaua registers. Each 
w usHu men viaits the smajler burial grounas in his neighbourly lod. 

wAt Kkbalpore there is a large cemetery to which no servant of the Calcutta 
juntices is att^hed, but this the Suburban Municipal Otlicu furnishoa monthly 
Kafigh this Office. The same is done in rcHi>ect of the burning-gliAta of 

Tilers are g few private Mahomodan cemeteries, in which only the dead of 
wnpe families are entered, from which no information is received. The voluntary 
™K»«»tratian required bylaw is the only source of information. 

there are in tne vuburbs a few plots of land under no personal charge sol 
1 Mabotoedan use, in which clandestine burials may occur. These places 
understood io be very sparingly usoa, and they are at a long distance from 

From the Armenian, Jewish, Parsee, and Chinese cemeteries, no.spocial returns 
jjueived; but these people, with the MLahomodao proprietors of private oemetcries. 
'SlisS^Sou ^ CWcutta whose death record depends solely on voluntary 

fiLj port is* not within municipal limits, nevertheless every death among 
wbetbiv it.neeur.on shm or afloat, is included in Calcutta mortuary 
ssms k ilwe of A^ths among the garrison and estabUsbajent of 

III tUa mai^Mr lh«r» «• rttributea to Colcutta death, jrhioh arfia beyond 

I ; but the ri^er population was included 


in tho lost census of Calcutta, and for statistical reckoning tho inclusion of these 
deaths is right. 

The same practice is followed in Fort William, but the fort returns mcludo 
the deaths of H(.'i)nyH at Alipore. 

Again, the largo city hospitals attract many sick from a distance, wh<) swell the 
death lint of the pljico. Therefore I have said that the risk of error lies in tho 
din^tion of exi*(‘w«. 

Similarly, the snburlan returnH, including all who die in the Gcpcral Hospital, 
whether from OaKnitta or the river popul.itiun, and .soldiei’s who, Ixicorning sick in 
the fort, die in th(» G.irriHon Hofqiitd, present to thi.s extent more deaths than are 
their due. It is obvious that some of tliese dy'aths are doubly registered. Tho 
shipping Bends ftiek NHauien to tho Modieiil Oolb'ti'e, to tho Gonoral Hospital, and t<> 
the Howrah lIo.spitaI, and all deaths oceurring at tlu'se places are rei)ortt?d to 
Calcutta a.s deaths ..iinuig the river populalinn, and registered here. 

Tlie above ah* t lie- part igi/.'irs of a Kystoiij wliieh i venture to think iillords as 
mueli Reciiritv iw .'i sy.stuin e;ni ailord for eoiiiplete de.ath ivgihtration. Failure i.s 
possible eitlier /is a h’^ult of di-aigr] or ii<*'^d('i“t . |)esign on tho part of persons 
interested in evudjng tlio l/iw may I'ni^ti’.ile .iny .^vsteinatio procedure, but neijleet, 
1 think, liiis a very sio/ill eh/inee of l•KOllpill'.^ iiiiileteef»‘d here, and this is art mueli 
as eiui he liop-'d foi iindi*r any method /ipplied to ji people not enthusiastic in the 
CauBe of order, iior([uii k li) /u*kiiowled;L;e the u.ses of law. 

It is tho fjjoih'riil ofinvietiiui tlnif /in iinportnnt oliuri^e for the bettor 
has t.akoii jdaco in tho s/inil/ivy ooiulitiiin of Culeiittii ; and it is imjms 
siblo to nltrilmto so ^(ui(‘nil a cnnvi(‘*i(;iii srtiydy to the impruvemont 
shown iu the inoHii/iry roturns. it i.s inoro tlian j/rohnhh^ that tho 
city is ho/iltliier than formerly. Tliiit this is a inet, would S0(‘in to 
bo oorr(djorat(*d by tbo ivturii of mort/ilify supplii d by tl. (Jaloutt/i 
hospit/ils. JTe rdlowin^^ sl/iitmiont ilhistndeH llio provnloiic30 of 
(diolora in ("uleutl/i from tlio y(‘nr to ]S71, and shows tlm 

proportion of (diolora deaths in li -spilnl, of tho nninbor of which thcro 
can ho no doubt, to tlio idioloru doiillis roportx'd by tho Municipality. 
The hospitals ndeirod to .;r(‘ tlio MimUc/iI Collogo Hospital, the 
(Joiioral Ilhspit/il, tho ChandiK'V Hospital, and tho Municipal 
Pauper Hospital : — 



Nr. of 

cliulrPB 

d<*ntl.<i in 

llO^l.lIttl. 

No. of rhnlrrB 
ilt Hlhs n*- 
porU'il l),v 
JUunioipiilily 

PorronliMCO of hoHpital 
rliinlhii froin rhofrrB 
tf» tlu.fco ri'portod by 
the MuniriiMiiity. 

1866 ... 

... 938 

6,826 

7*3 

1867 ... 

305 

2,‘2(iS 

. 7*4 

1868 . 

487 

4,178 

R'6 

1869 ... 

483 

3,592 

7-4 

1870 ... 

5il0 

1,560 

7*4 

1871 . . 


790 

8(> 


Tho numhor of doatlis from diolora refK)rti‘d by tho Municipality 
is strongly corrohor/ifod l>y tin fact tli/it tho number of diolora deaths 
in liospital preserves an almost even ratio of proportion. 

. At Jhe same tiino it must not bo foigoltolj tliat tboro has boon an 
increase in the di*/itIi-rato b(.)th in tho muiroifinl returns and in tho 
C(j,leutta hospitals during Hie past throe years, and that tho improvomont 
iu the health of the town, wlii *h was so marked in 1870, 1871, and 1872, 
andwhidi was coincident witli tho improved drainage and water-supply, 
to which it was rather conadontly attributed, has not boon sustainod. 
The following stateim ’ t, di. rived from tho returns of tho Modical 
(rt)llogo lloHfiital, also seem to show that whilo tho prevalence of 
diolern. may have dimini.sliod of hife years, its doadliuess has not, but 
that on t)i(3 contrary diolora has of lato years proved more fatal both 
with Christians and Nal ivos : — 


Statement of adruisHionn and death-rates from cholera in the Medical 
* Coltvye lluspitaly J86G to 1870. 


Tbaei. 

ClIKlBriANB. 


Natives. 

Treatod. 

Died. 

IVrcentajre 

(if UcathN, 

Troated. 

Died 

Porcontiice 

id licathfl. 

IBM 

107 

76 

440 

840 

4S4 

506 

1867 

70 

27 

SH‘6 

2i7 

120 

01 8 

186B 

ISO 

64 

so 

418 

181 

48*8 

1869 

1D4 

SB 

366 

384 

828 

68 t 

1870 , ... 

SI 

20 

3V2 

• 177 

84 

476 

1871 

S8 

• 

821 

06 

41 

48'2 

1878 

to 

18 

diet 

' 

00 

046 

1875 

1 

44 1 

25 

. 02'S 

140 

83 

687 

1874 ... ... ... 1 

1 

41 

^ 18 

439 

no 1 

50 

60-9 


The above statistios show that whilo the prevalence of cholera has 
become considerably reduced of lato years, tho (Icadliness of its character 
is by no means diminished ; and it certainly seems difficult to understand 
how it is that with better drainage, better water-supply, and better 
sanitary conditions generally, the d^aae has assumea a ratjjlier more, 
than less, fatal ohara^. 
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'{**t we. 


Calcutta during the olovou years from 1864 to 1874, inolusive ^ 


CuntKiH of Death. 
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i'holorifc 
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MetrU 

RlUMitYiatiAtn ... 
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Oll>or /yuiotip disoatrs 
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Tlie rales of morialitv shown in this stateniont, witli the exception 
of tlx© two years 1805 and 1800, are certainly very low for an Oriental 
city, and nro lower than the rates recorded for other large cities in India. 
Unfortunately, however, no eonfidenco can he placed in the present 
population returns, and it was found uocossary in the past month 
to take a new census of Calcutta, upon the results of wliieh future 
calculations will bo based. While, therefore, the data before arc 
Bufliciont to enable us to caloiilalo the oomparativo bealibiness of 
particular yoai'S, they are insufficient to enable us to assort that Caleulta 
IS healthy or unboaUhv as compared with other towns : and the 
fact that no reliance can bo placed upon the old census renders it impos- 
sible to a^iply tlio usual tests to nseertain the accuracy of the returns. 
It is only possible to analyze the returns with one another : it is useless to 
bring them all into oomparison with a common standard afforded by the 
census of the population. Any analysis must tlioroforo bo incomplete. 
The following remarks investigate the subject from only one point of 
view, and that is with reforeuco to the mortality among tho sexes in the 
ditlbront classes of the population 

The ratio of male to femalo deaths dui'ing tho past elovon years 
among tlu^ Hindoo population is as follows : — 


Nuiulxir of Doutlii. 

W 

• JL 

Proportinri of Maltn 
to Keinrtlea. 

^Malci. 

FuuialoH. 

r 

Malen. 

FemAiti. 

9,307 

6,040 

(U)'O 

39-4 

8,081 

4,982 

.Gl-9 

381 

‘ 4,417 

3,100 

58'8 

412 

6,532 

3,350 

62*2 

37-8 

6,118 

3,267 

61*1 

38*9 

4,009 

2,794 

58-9 

410 

4,000 

2,700 

f)9-6 ’ 

40-3 

4,777 

3,208 

69-2 

40-8 

4.516 

3,074 

69-6 

40-5 

4,932 

3,508 

58-4 

410 

5,940 

4,263 

58-2 

41-8^ 


The average ratio of tho mortality of Hindoo maletf to Hindoo females 
during those olovoii years is exactly 60 to 40. On tho other hand, the 
average ratio of tho population according to tho census of 187‘^ is 65T 
males to 31*0 h-males. So wide a discrepancy between the mortuary 
and tho census returns would appear to prove* clearly that one or other 
niu4 Ixj wrong. A wide disparity betwooii tho number of the sexes 
18 no move than was to have been expected in a place so exceptionally 
situated as Calcutta. It is known that largo numbers of clerks and 
others como to take service in 'Calcutta, leaving their families behind 
fJiem in Burdwan and* other districts. Palkee-bearers especially, and 
ilomostic Borvants, come up from Orissa and leave tlveir wives behind 
thorn. Tlio number of up-coimlryiAen on temporary service in Calcutta 
is very large. There are certainly more Hindoo men than women 
in Calcutta. But it sociu’ •probably that tji© proportion given by 
the census is wrong, and that that afforded by the mortuary statistios 
is nearer tho truth. Tho oousisteul proportion shown year by year is 
very much in favour of tho mortuary figures. If we assume that the 
census is right, it must be acknowledged that tho mortuary, returns 
are not only wrong, but wrong in exactly tho some proportioti every 
year for a period of eleven yoars. The probabilities also are tihat the 
disproportion between tho sexos is not so great as the census wordd 
indicate. ^ 


Among the Mahomedan popUlati6n 
as follows :-*• 


lfi63 ... ... 8,976 2,638 601 • 39*9 

1866 ... ... 3,898 2,210 637 

1807 ... 2,266 1,699 68*6 ' 4i*4 

1868 ... 2,521 1,474 63‘1 86*9 

1869 ... ... 2,298 1,408 62 *38 

1870 .% 1,602 1,130 60-9 391 

I 1871 ... ... 1,678 1,128 61*2 38*8 

1^*72 ... ... 1,829 1,209 60*4 ' # 39*6 

1873 ... ... 2,(K)l. .• 1,278 61 39 

1874 ... ... 2,141 1,412 60*3 397 

1873 ... ... 2,406 1,661 69*8 407 

Tlie average ratio of tho mortality of Mahomedan males to fomalda 
is therefore GO O to 39T— almost exactly tho same ratio as was found 
to exist iji the case of the Hindoo population. But the average ratio 
of tho population according to the census of 1872 is as many as 723 
Alahomedan males to only 27 ’7 females. 

Tlio discrepancy between tho census returns and the mortuaxy returns 
in this case is extraordinary. There appears to be no reason why the 
proportion of females to males should be espooially small amonir 
tho Mahomedan community. If a largo number of domestic servants 
and poi:ponfl engaged in trade and other avocations ‘ belonging to the 
Mahomedan persuasion live in Calcutta without thoir families, 8ie same 
is equally true of tho same class of people professing the Hindoo 
religion. Moreover, polygamy being more prevalent among Mabomed- 
ans than among Hindoos, such a large disparity in the pementage of 
females to males in Calcutta among these two sections of theeommunitv 
was tlio less to hafe boon expected. There can be little dgubt that the 
mortuary returns, w*hich, as in the case of the Hindoos, preswe a remark- 
able uniform proportion of mortality over many years, are more trust- 
worthy in this resjioct than the returns of the census. 

Throughout the whole period under review the death returns for > 
all classes outside tho Christian, Mahomedan, and Hindoo oommunitics 
ore shown as follows : — 


Number of Death*. 


Proportion ofMilei 
to romaloi. 



kales. 

Fvtnales. 

Total 


* laalM. 

Fomalet. 

1805 ... 

16 

6 * 

21 

1865 

76*2 

23'8 

1866 ... 

2 H 

1 

29 

1866 

... ♦ 06*6 

3'4 

1H07 ... 

17 

6 

22 

1867 

77'8 

22*7 

1808 ... 

22 

7 

29 

1868 

... 75 9 

241 

i 8 oy ... 

12 

2 

14 

1869 

... 857 

14*3 • 

1870 ... 

10 

2 

12 

1870 

83*3 

167 

1871.... 

2 

1 

8 

1871 

607 

38*3 

1872 ... 

3 


3 , 

1872 

1000 

1873 ... 

10 

“2 

12 

1873 

88*3 

167 

1871 ... 

2 


2 

1874 

100*0 


Thus wo hare a total of 147 deaths returned as the mortality of a 
population of nearly 2,000 persons {1,9‘iO, census of 1872,) in tenyom 
III tho yours 1871 and 1872 the casualties omonffst these olassossie 
declared to have been only six in number, and m 1874 only two in 
number, while we may bo reasonably certain that they were many times 
as numerous. At tho same time it, must be reoolleot^ that amongst 
these smnll or^mmunities tho Chinese and Varsees ore so peculiar in tno 
disposal of their dead and their places of sopulohre, that if we are to tie 
•tliem as a test alono the cose would not be oondusite. It seems 
probable that both the census and the mortoaiy statistios relating to 
thosu classes of tho community are inoorreot. 

Turning, however, to the Christian population of the city, wo find 
ourselves in tho presonoe of less anomaly. The census returns of 1866 
and 1872 resjioctively make the strength of this part of the populatioiAiw 
follows: — . ^ i ■ 

Froptrtlon of M*lci 

io FoDialotL 

MhIm, Ftmalots Total. Fouial«>. 

1866 ... 13,631 9,460 22,991 I 1866 56*0 ill 

1872 ... 12,917 8,439 21,366 | 1872 60*5 39 6 

It is difficult indeed to supposi that there were reiitlT 1,021 fewer 
Christian females in Calcutta in 1872 than there m 1866; but 
such was the fact if the returns are to be trusted* The mortality 
registers meanwhile show a doaUx-rate in 1866-66 of 66*2 males to 
32*8 females, while the death-rate of tho.riz accords 

with the oensus of 1872, and ie 60*6 midee to 89*7 femalee. Both the 
census of Coleutta and the mortuaiy return ate probalMf ^ 

regai^ the Christian .population of r ^ 

The prmmticm ol deaths between 
all classes oi the conuntmitj, Hindbes^'^M^o^^ jPhristiaiis, aoa 








poHsiWo that such a biiih-rate can bo torreot. In the past year 1875 
tho rate has riseu as high as 15 « per thousaiid, which is much higher 
than that of any other year since the registration has commenced. On 
d pridri gruiuuls it may, therefore, be assumed that tlie figures ore wrong. 
An analysis of tho number of births according to sexes proves the error. 
The consistent and largo pro}>onderanee of male over iemalo births is 
full of suspicion, and throws discredit on the whole. It can admit of no 
satisfactory explanation. The prcpoiidcranco is most marked in the wise 
of Mussidraans. A small preponderance was porliups to have been 
expected ; but although in Europo male births certainly exceed female 
births, it is very doubttnl whether this is the ease in India. The incon- 
sistoucies of the birth statistics with tho census retunis of 1872 are fetal 
to the ooeuraoy of the former. They show [diiinly that a large propor- 
tion of birtlis, and in particular of MahomeJan births, aro suppressed. 
At the same timo some conspicuous blunders in tho census are mado 
a})parent. Many girl-lmhios have evidently not been entered in tho 
eensus, and among Mahomodans at least 25 per cent, have not been 
entered. Tho returns of boy-babies may perhaps ho trusted. 

• The Municipality registers show only four or five thousand births 
in (lalouttfl per annum. If tV-o returns were accurate, it is estimated 
that they would show about 'eight or niue thousand. 


TRADE CENTRES OP BENGAL. 

No. III.— MONOHYR. 

Few trade centres in India are more favourably situated than 
Monghyr. With the Ganges on one side and tlie East Indian Railway 
on the other, traders can send tlicir morohandiso over the greater part 
of India by rail when the demand for it is urgent, or by water when 
there is no ooeasion for haste and the market is dull. 

Nor is there auy difficulty in aacortaining within a few hours 
the state of tho markets, not only in India, but nearly all over the 
world. If, 08 appears to bo the case at present, a good rice harvest 
in Bengal makes it probable that Beliar rubbeo cereals will not bo in 
much demand in Calcutta, the merohani can ascertain during tlie day by 
telegraph the advisability or otherwise of sending his superabundant 
stock to Europe. 

But the golden age of tho Monghyr merchants is of comparative 
recent date, lii tho year 1780 Mr. Hamuel Davis, Assistant Magistrate 
of Bhagulporo, who was deputed to aseortain the early hi.story of 
'Monghyr, reported that tlie old people told liim of a time, not long, 
since passed away, when the surrounding eountry was a wild jungle, 
without the smallest vestige of cultivation, and iuhahited only by 
hermits, who resided in tho woods and on the rocks in the vicinity of 
the Ganges. Quo of these holy men is reporto<l, with tho aid of the 
god Bishkarraa, the patron of artists, to have built a fort on the present 
site of tho station, and called it Monghyr ; wdiilst ho himself and his 
Bucoossors were content to remain at a distance of a mile east of tho 
fort, at the little temple called Ohandi Sthau, which is still in existonce. 

Tho idea of ealliiig in tho aid of tho god and building a fort, 
though ind for himself to live in, appears to have boon dictated by a 
profound policy and forethought on the part of the hermit, for the place 
was soon after seloctcd as a residence by the Rajah Karram, wlio distri- 
buted such largo sums among hermits that they assembled from all 
ports of tho country to shower blessings on the ‘Rajah in exchange for 
the largosso.s which ho bestowed. Tho Rajah appears to have lived on 
the highest |>oiut within the fort, on the site now occupied by tho 
mansion known as Karram Cliaura, belonging to the Maharajah of 
Vizianagram, and wbicih formed the residence of tho Lioutenaut- 
‘ Governor of Bengal for some months during tho recent famine. 

But besides tho charity so Ikbetally bestowed by Rajah Karram, 
the neighbouring hot spring of pure water at Sitakuud, said to have 
burst forth from beneath ih^^ f)yre ignited to tost tho purity of tho 
priuoesB Sita after her return from a residence in Ceylon, formed an 
additional attraction to the place, and Monghyr in time began 
to attract not only hermits, but husbandmen, who came to settle on 
such land os they found productive,* and to out the jungle. Cutting 
the jungle, however, in those days was not unattended by danger, as 
may be imagined from the faot that long after Monghyr, under British*^ 
rule, had liecome one of the most fertile distriots in Bengal, over a 


thousand persons were reported annually aJs killed by tigers on tho 
estates of the Maharajah Sir Jye Mungul Singh alone, and wild boars 
oooasionally entered the fort. 

But the great civilizer Steam, and good roads, m now rapidly 
exterminating wild boasts in Monghyr. Grain, oillReda, tobacco, 
saltpetre, and a hundred other produefe of the soil, are ootleoted in 
the district, with hardly a casualty from tigers, and many years have 


elapsed since a wild boar has been seen in the fort. 

Tho trade in country produce is chiefly in the hands of Bengalees, 

who have furnished the following figures of their export to Calcutta 

during the post year from Monghyr and their 

bruieh depdts at 

Khagai’ria and Surajgharra— 

Maandi. 

Wheat ... 

... 48,488 

Gram 

... 35,951 

llico 

568 

Guta 

476 

IVaa 

... 1,029* 

Masur and febar 

608 

Linaced ... ... «*• 

... 1.08,021 

* Castor-oil seed 

... 19,926 e 

Poppyseed 

... 12,988 

Mustard seed 

... 83,976 

Soasamum 

606 

• Gliee 

... 6,928 


The Bengalees calculate that about two-thirds of the export trade in 
wheat, gram, and oil-seeds at Monghjrr are in their hands,. the*‘remaining 
one-third being in the hands of petty local traders, who also export 
peas, barley, Indian corn, sorghum, locally known as ohota jenera, 
chillies, kalai, rahar, potatoes, the oondimont known as ajwain 
(lujuHtimm aJoiVun)y coriander seeds, and oats. 

Tho figures furnished by the petty traders do not appear suffi- 
ciently reliable for record, but the relative quantity of eaoh commodity 
exported is indicated according to preoodenoo in the above list. 

It may be noted that mustard seed is produced in larger quantities 
than linseed in the districts, but a vast amount is locally consumed ; 
whereas tho local demand for linseed being almost wiV, nearly all is 
exported to Calcutta cn roiUey it is said, to Europe. 

A very oonsidorablo trade in hides has sprung up of late years in 
Monghyr, and traders declare that a skin which twenty years ago could 
be got for tlwee annas will now find a ready sale at one rupee four annas. 
'J'bo consoquenoe is that the oattle of the district, taken as a body, are 
almost as valuable dead as alive, and the muohis' hands are full. Indeed, 
such eagerness do those much-abused people display in flaying the oaroass, 
oven before vultures appear upon the horizon, that their trade has 
almost passed into a synonym for cattle-poisoner. But although a few 
head of cattle are undoubtedly killed by poison every year, there is no 
reason for supposing that the crime is nearly so prevalent os the natives 
say it is. The number of hide merchants in Monghyr at present is five, 
and the number of hides exported during the year is said to be 86,000. 

The fort of Monghyr being built on a foundation of quartzite rook, 
effectually keeps off any encroachment by the Ganges ; but the river 
oscillates like the pendulum of a olook, taking, it is said, about eighty 
years between eaoh oscillation. Tho nearer tho river comes tho 
rocks, the more convenient for the merchants ; and last year it arrived 
at its southern limit, close to tho previously mentioned temple of Chanffi 
Sthan, and the priests point out the marks on a palm-tree embedded in 
a popiil made by the towing ropes eighty years ago. But this year the 
oscillation northwards has reoommonoed, and merohanis wishing at this 
season to despatch their grain by water have first to cross neaily half 
a mile of sand, into which their bullocks sink knee-deep at eve^ step* 

The recent introduction of the road-oess into the distriot is begin- 
ning to benefit the merchants in no small degree, although they do not 
contribute a farthing to the cess. During the past year the large hm 
tract towards Kurukpur has been opened out by a metalled road 
joins Moughyr*^ to Kurukpur, and .by the next cold season a bridg^ 
road, over which a tandem may be driven without mudi of casual- 
ties, will eonneet Monghyr with tho ohord line at Jamtu, a distance o 
over forty miles. > * 

Europeans who visited Monghyr to tortm ^ ^ 

much impressed with the hardware manufaetured iOierh, itod they caU 
the town the Birminghun of Indiiu Bttt thi« ‘ lf; h(^^ 
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small thifigS ^th great, for* many a seoond-rate firm in England 
oonBnmes more iron during the year than all the hardware manufac- 
turers taken together in Monghyr. Any one paying a visit to a gun- 
smith's manuf^tory in the town of Monghyr will look in vain for any 
of the modenAppUanoes invented for the destruction of life. Instead 
of tall ohimneySy steam-hammers, boring and other machines, with a 
hundred hands to guide them, the visitor will see probably a little old 
man squatting with his nose resting on his knees, hammering a piece 
of Swedish iron into shape, whilst his little f^n, worjciug at the bellows, 
brings the soanty stook of charcoal to the required glow. Another 
man in the comer of the hut is filing up^ the gunlooks, which are 
firmly grasped between the manufacturer’s tooli, or he is chiseling out 
the stock from a rough block of sissoo-wood. A parrakoot is sure to 
be screaming on his perch suspended from the verandah, for the unmclo- 
dious Indian blaoksmiths seem to have a particular fancy for such 
birds. When the gun is ready it appears to European eyes rather a 
suspioioufl weapon, more dangerous to f);ieuds than foes, and inclined to 
•burst on the slightest provocation. But in reality it is a serviooahle 
weapon, and certainly cheap at the modest price of Us. 20 for a douhle- 
barrel, br half that sum for a single-barrel fowling-piooe. But even 
these prices oan barely oompoto with English guns, and consequently 
the comparison between Birmingham and Mongliyr is hoconiing more 
and more marked, not to say ridiculous, every year. Fonnerly the great 
fair held at Oaragola Ghfit, in Purncah, was a groat mart for the sale 
of Monghyr firearms ; but now, from motives of policy, the sale there 
has been disallowed. Only four persona during tho past year took out 
licenses for the manufacture of firearms, and tho amount of guns and 
pistols turned out during that time did nut, it is alleged, exceed one 
hundred. 

Besides guns and pistols, spear-hcads and toasting-forks are made 
by the gun-manufacturers. The latter article is invariably presented for 
sale to visitors. Bishop Ilobor, and Dr. Hooker, as well as loss distin- 
guished persons, bear testimony to tho fact that tho natives of Monghyr 
seem much impressed with our national j)artiality for toast. A hundred 
years has caused little or no variety in the hardware exposed for sale, 
and expostulation with the manufacturers has little or no effect in 
producing articles suited to the progressive age, Tho same remarks 
apply to the oorpenters and cabinet-makers of Mongliyr, whoso skill in 
taming out inlaid ebony oases, necklaces of betel-nut, palm- wood, horn, 
and ebony brooches and bracelets of antiquated shape and pattern, is 
unsurpassed. These artiolea would have probably a very oxtondod salo 
but for the tedious procedure required before the sellers will accept the’ 
proper price of their wares, small profits and quick returns not 
forming as yet part of the Monghyr necklace-seller’s creed. It is 
useless inquiring what the native gentloinon or ladies pay, for they look 
OQ them as most barbaric ornaments, fit only to adorn the bodies of 
Sonthals, Kols, and suoh like uncivilized tribes, and they wouder at 
the enlightened European taste which leads the ladies to wear such 
things in company with tho gay feathers and plumes of birds. 

But the Monghyr caipenters do not only excel in making inlaid 
cabinet-ware ; they are equally clover in turning out chairs, tables, and 
slmirahs at prices which make the export of such articles to Calcutta 
s source of considerable profit ; and the trade might he extended to 
almost any extent if the carpenters could bo persuaded to lay in a good 
*h)ok of wood, and not use it until it is well seasoned. The kinds of 
wood chiefly used by the Monghyr carpenters are— 

Bijhuar (JP^efveatyus mar8uj?tum), Abnus (ebony), (Dmpym mela- 
Sissu iPalbergia aiakoo), noxyhn). 

Toon \Cedrela tdona). . Katal {Artocarpus mlegrifolta). 

Babul (Acacia Arabka), Am (Mangifera Lidica) 

The trade of the Monghyr oarponters should not be dismissed 
without motion of the modem and most useful vehicle, known as the 
bamboo spring-oart, which is turned out in perfection for the modest sum 
uf Bs. 40 complete. A pony and harness will cost a similar sum ; so 
that a per^n must be voiy poor indeed who oanhot keep his carriage 
in Behar. ^ese caria or oaniages, which combine oheapnoss, light- 
ness, and iitiength, are invaluable in the distriot, and the rood must be 
very bad Where the bamboo cart cannot get along. A broken bridge or 
^asien^ .preildp^likc breach even will cause only a few minutes' 


delay; for whilst the servant, who sits behind, having taken the pony 
out, is leading it over to the opposite side, tlio driver dismounts from his 
perch and wheels tho cart with little difficulty after the horse, or tho 
aid of passers-by may bo invoked to lift the carriage bodily to tlio 
other side. There appears no reason why bamboo spring-carts should 
not be introduced into England. One was figured in Land and Wafer 
about a year ago, but tlu^ papers have not mentioned thoir appearance 
hitherto oitlier in Regent- street or Rotton-row. 

Among the exports from Monghyr which have not hitherto 
received as much attontiou as they deserve may be mentioned rooflug- 
slate, produced in any quantity from tho adjacent quarries in Abhaipur, 
which lie buried in tho most piiituresquo j)nrtioTi of tlio Karrakpur hyis. 
Tliese quarries, wliich, were they in Europe, would soon make the 
owner’s fortune, are not much pntronised liere, and tiles are seen on 
nearly esrory nnthatched house. Tlio only use which tho natives 
make of slate is turning it into plates f)r dishes ; and oonsideriug 
that thoao articles are exj)oaod for sale in every bazaar, it is evident/ 
they have a considerable local sale. ''J^ho priiieipal export of slate 
at present is to Durbhunga, where tlie young Rnjah’s guardians find 
it useful in various ways. It was expected at one time that the 
East Indian Railway would patronise the quarries to a great extent, but 
it appears that tlio sliitc's are too heavy for general roofing purposes. 

Not far distant from the quarries is a hill of quartzoso granite or 
millstone grit, utilized for grindstones, wliioli are sold all over Behar 
and exported to some extent to other districts. 

Ijimo is exported from Aloughyr in oonsiderahlo quantitio,8 ; the 
I coarsest kind is made from kunkiir or nodular lirnestono, which about 
tho tinio of tho drift ” or houldor clay ” of Europe appears to have 
been washed from the limestone formations of tho Himalayas and 
deposited all about Behar by tho Ganges during its oscillations north 
and south. 

Tho stone is burnt in kilns in order to expel tho carbonic acid 
gas, and tho residue is (3ollectod and sold ns low as Rs. 8 ])er ton. 
Tho best limo, however, is made from the shells of frosh-water molliisoB 
belonging to the genera unio and ampuUana. The former kind, 
known as tJie mussel, is so abundant that oven in tho tank which 
adjoins tho Government gardens nt Monghyr hundreds may ho gathered 
within a distance of a few yards. Tho Ganges flood replenishes tho 
tank yearly, and the mussels got their supply of limo washed by the 
rains from the Uimala}U8. Shell-lime, wliicli is very pure, soils 
for Ra. (U) per ion. 

Much of tho khm~kliH8^ the fragrant root of a species of andropegon 
gross, used for tatties in (Calcutta, is exported from Monghyr. It is 
oolloctod in tho low-lying Farkia perguunah by tho Khanjars, or string- 
makers, and sells locally as low as Rs. 120 per tom Thateliiug- 
grass from pergunuah Farkia is ex[)ortod viil Monghyr to Bhagiilporo 
and othor noighbouring districts, and firewood in some quantities to 
similar places. 

Moughyr for many years has had a eqpsiderable trade in cage- 
birds, tho principal species being tho European starling, which visits 
the district during the cold weather, several species of mynahn, amad- 
amts or lals^ tho hurrewa or green bulbul, and skylarks, which, however, 
iu this country will not sing in confiiiomeut. 

Any person who could devise a method for sending fish from 
Monghyr, so that they may arrive fresh in Calcutta, would find little 
difficulty in attaining the highest rank among mcrdiants. Although the 
main body of tlio natives of Monghyr eat fish, tho supply appears 
unlimitml, and the price is so low tli.'it it seems hanlly worth while to go 
fishing in Monghyr. A few days back a portion of the tank adjoining^ 
the Oovornment gardens was dragged, and about one hundred (jarps 
and siluroids were taken out, aver.ag4ng 5lb a piece. As thohigliost bid 
for this haul was only fivo rupees, or ton shillings, ' :iIorod 
not worth while to oorao to terms, and the flsh^woro distributed among 
tho poor people employed in tho gardens and olsowhoro 

Among, imports to the town of Monghyr, piece-goods and salt are 
the most important. Tho Marwaris, wlio may bo called J vwh of 
India, monopolize tho trade in cloth, and they supply nearly all the 
^people of the district with Manchester goods. They lend money also at 
exorbitant interest, and have an extraordinary lovo for hoarding money. 
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It appears strange tliat these persons, whoso actual wants are few, w 
ore content to live on the meanest fare, whose furniture consists of a 
wooden stool and a pillow, both heirlooms hy the way, os their colour . 
and polish proclaim, rise early and late take rest, and eat the bro^ of 
carefulness in the pursuit of gain, whioh, so for as the outeido 
world can judge, can he of no possible uso to them, not even that of 
brogging of their wealth, for, on being askod, like old Isaac m Ivanhw. 
each is reofly to doolaro that he is not woHh a zoochin, and that so far 
from getting profit by his merohaudise oaoh transaction involves an 

absolute loss. , 

As a contrast to this wonllhy nice aro tho Monghyr outcast 
domes, who mako the ncalosk baskets in tho world from wheat-straw 
and the fibres of various grasses. Those poor peoplo may often lairly 
declare that they lose by their transactions, for it is diflioult to imagine 
how baskets involving such patience and labour as these do can be turned 
out at the miserable pric^which they command. But bwhet-making 
is in favour not only with the lowest castes, but also with the highest 
ladies in tho land, who woajjf thenj with much ingenuity and olepnoe 
as a moans to while away the znnana hours which hang heavily on 
thoir hands. They aro of course not made for sale, but a few spocimens 
have been presented to tho Museum at Monghyr, where they may now 
bo scon and admired. After pioue-goods and salt, 60,000 mauiids of 
which wore imported by TJongaleo traders during the past year, the 
following articles are tho ohiof imports into Monghyr : 

yrom the Eu^t. 

Jute and gunny bags. 

Cocoanut oil. 

IU‘tcl-nut. 

Kottans. 


in order to direct him aright, but iU man ^l 1 ^fo*t^^Ila^lJ, elipped 
andfeU into the water. Then a panic eeimi uptm .the crowd. It 
wae evident that the saoriftoe hod begun, and, thrcwingdown their 
baskets, the terrified workmen etarti^ o® acroee oomtry at fiut at 
their legs could oorry them, never thinking for a moment to rescue 
their fellow labourer or prevent further saorifloe ezo^t I 9 ; ranniBg away. 
It was lucky, however, for the work that, on looking back, tome of the 
fugitives saw the controotCr, not, ns they expected, keeping the man s 
head under water, but actually helping him out, with profuiw apologies 
and promise of bukshish for the mishap. It then ooouited to the 
fugitives that after all Jhe rumour of saorifioe muet be an idle tale, 
and they returned qui^ly to their work. 


From tho Begouurai tub-divitiun and 
* weelem diairict*. 

Sweet potHlocs. 

Tobacco. 

SaUiMitre. 

Turmeric. 

Molasses. 

Cotton. 

Patna potatoes. 


From Nepal. 
Tough fibrous paper. 

Bay leaTcs. 

Spikenard. 

Cliiretta. 

Musk. 

Ginger. 

Lichen. 

Indian madder. 

Sol and deodar reaint. 


The native of Monghyr finds hardly any other calling bo 
congenial to liis mind as trading. As a rule, ho finds honesty the best 
Tiolioy, and oases of fraud amongst traders are oonsequontly oi rare 
Lurrenco. Tliis is a golden age for him. lie contributes httlo or 
nothing the revenues of the tState, whilst tho river, rail, and roads, are 
open to him, and his morchandiso is protected as tliough a moiety of lus 
profits went to pay the police who keep tho daooits and robbers in 

As a rule, traders appreciate tho protection which tho Oovomment 
holds over them, and express themselves grateful for it, acknowledging 
that it will be an evil day for them if ever tho Government should 
leave them to protect their morchandise themselves. That this is the 
fact may be domonstratfid by tho following incident illustrating native 
timidity, and whioh may close this brief sketch of tho trade of 

Monghyr t 

The irrigation works at Karrakpur, some lo milea soutn oi 

Monghyr, aro fust approaching completion, and tho two sides of the 
embankment which is to dam up the little river Mun have boon gradually 
getting nearer and nearer each other, utitil at last the final effort 
was to bo made and completely close tho narrow gorge througli which 
tho water flows. Tt appears, however, that a wild rumour gqt abroad 
that, in order to make tl»e work successful, a couple of workmen were 
• to bo sooriiiced on the spot hy the contractor. When tho hour arrived 
for stopping the water, the contractor, an English gentleman, arrived 
on the scone with two thousand workmen, all of whom had heard of 
tho intended sacrifice, but v ho were apparently individually buoyed 
up with the consolation •that, according to the theory of chances, it was 
999 to one against his being either of the selected victims. At a given 
signal the 2,000 btuskets were filled with earth, and each man hum^^ 
to throw the contents into tho breach. The contractor, who was ih 
happy ignorance of the sinister rumour, was naturally somewhat exmted 
and anxious that the work shouldjproceed properly, and seeing one of thfM 
workmen throwing earth in the wrong place, seiaed him by the neck I 


THE PROPORTION OP RIOB TO PADDY- 

■■ -■■ ■» 

Thk experimonta teating^tbe relative proportions of httdted and- 


unhuaked rice have been oontinued in thelfidnapore diatnot, tod an 
abstract of the result of tho experiments is published bdov^ . One set 
of woigbments was made at Contoi, and represents the result ol a method 
which appears to be peculiar to that part of the country. Ttw poddy 
was first immersed into water, where it was allowed to remain n ^y 
or two. It was then placed in the eun in earthenware jjaw and husked 
before it became dry. It is said that the quantity of noe thus husked 
will outweigh tho rice derived from the same amount of that 

has been fully dried. There seems, however, rewn to doubt this, and 
the outturn of the Contoi oleanod rice is certainly nther less than 
more than that obtained by the onlinarv methode. 1mm qntoUtiei 
of the Contai rice find their way to Calcutta in the unhuaked itate, 
and are there of course husked in the ordinary metho^ No particular 
pains were taken about the Contai experiments, and they mky be taken 
to represent the average results of husking according to the method m 

that Joc^ Quinary method of husking whioh was followed in all the 
other experiments is as follows. The paddy ia fint rt^ed ot mther 
scalded in boiling water for akmt ton minutes, and U then out 

to dr\% A dfienkee or rico-pouuder, the pestle of whioh is Of wood, 
is used to divest the gram of tho chaff, and the obaff and gram 
aro then winnowed with a hand-fan. The mortar is wially merely a 
bole made in the earth. In the Midtoiwre jail experiments reported 
by Mr. Larymoro in the last issue of this paper, the mortar was a tnfle 
bettor, being modo from the root or trunk of a tree, whioh was suiA 
in the ground and then hollowed out. In Midnapore tho experiments 
were carefully conducted, nud more than ordinary precautions were 

taken to avoid wastage. ..... 

Mr. Laryniore’s experiraonts bring out one result wbion seems to 
account for the generally provaUiiig impression that ^ f 

1 : 2 . viz. that while the weight of the outturn of noe is tolly two-thirds 
nil 1 , 1 .. nrvTif nvifet ni fBn mif.fiim ifi niilv a littla more tkaa 


1 • 2, viz. that while the woigiiu oi lue uui;tum 

of tho paddy, tfte cubical ooiilcuts of the outturn is only a litfle more than 
ono-half 'Vho natives almost invariably uso dry measure f<» • 

hence look upon the proportion of rioe to paddy as one-halt It is 
loully, with reference to the weight of the outturn, a proportion oi 

1 - 1 nn nTm-rnnsm 


NxxB or VAVvr. 

QunntUy 
or phdily. 

Quantity 
of rloe 
obUinod. 

QuantlW 
of ohaif 
obtain^. 

Waitot®. 

Bbmams. 

• 

Akxndl 

Hngnrfhlni 

Nftmhivtjiktta ... 

Hauiififi 



KAninAl 

HoldinmPKi 

NtiUllpaUut 

Avcrxgo TMulto... 

Mdt. 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

J 

» B. 0. 

84 1 

88 0 

85 0 

81 8 

14 8 

84 0 

83 0 

fl 0 

B. 0. 

i 

1 

6.0. 

i 

i 

TlltiO WJM 

nitlfoiwjwrottUioipo* 

1 ; 

1 

£S 5 

»••• 


’'Goyabalao 

■Nonih 

Biiondorsal 

Kttlmno 

Unminy 

Kiuuoa 

Avenfe nwalte 

1 

1 i 

I 

1 

1 

88 5 

84 19 

86 15 
16 15 

87 0 
8T 0 

18 0 

11 4 

15 0 

18 0 

18 0 
18 0 

\'\\ 

i > 

aaMfi wMl comaaon 

•rtiMryoAra 

1 

86 10 

It" 1 

1 t 

Nona ... 

Umpodlwl 

Hjrsmtft 

HoonfAO 

MihantM 

Eamial 

AVMBfAYMttlEl 

1 

1 

1 

1 . 

1 

■ 1 

Lii: 

1 
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AaititOQM STATISTIO& OF THE NABAIL 

IN JESSOBE. 


TttK road|£fi ' of tbe S^aiM'ca/ Reporter are aware that SirtiGeorge 
Campbell ippointed apedal Deputy Colleotors to oonduct special agri- 
OTiltural iafour seleoted districts of Bengal, and that Jessore 

is one of ttie regarding which very careful inquiries were made 

and a Yaljap>blp^ report supiuitted to Government. Baboo Itam Bluinker 
gen^a iUV^Mtions have already boon reviewed •in those columns. 
They e^rtwidoo, however, only to the northern sub-divisions of Jhenidah 


and Magoorah, and tb the southern pari of the district comprised by 
the Bagirhat sub-division and the Jessore Soonderbuns. Time did not 
admit of the inquiry being extended to the Sudder, Khoolna, and 
Narail sub-divisions. 

Regarding the Narail sub-division, however, which occupies the 
eastern portion of the central tract of the district, oonsiderable infor- 
mation has been oollootcd from other sources, and the following notes 
will help in some measure to aiford agricidtural statistics regarding 
the gap between the northern and southern sub-divisions of the district. 

Too annexed tabular stntemont puts together in a convenient form 
some of the most important statistics regarding tbe chief staples of 
agricultural produce in this tract: — 


Ntnw of wiiidiNil 




Piddy 

IMtto 

Ditto M. 
Ditto M« 

Oil'ieodf.. 

Ditto ... 

PuIm 

Ditto* ..i 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Ditto M. 
Ditto ... 


ACttf 


Boro tnd 


luoUrS ond 


Apmroiitniito dote nn 
vhioh tbe preparation 
of land for each crop 
b^ina. 


Approximate date on 
whii'li each crop ix 

lOWIt. 


Approximatfl da^o on 
which each crop ii 
planted out. 


Approximate date on 
which each crop 
reaped. 


Qboom «. 


/oh 


'to 


loita. 
ItldlfO ... 


February and March, 
eommoiicine by flhnfr 
the atuhhle of the pre* 
tIiiun .year and fuUow< 
ed up by piouKhina. 

Xarly in January, aiamt 
the Aral week, by 
plouyhiiiK. 

Ditto 


About Noyembor. after 
the inundaiion aub* 
•idee, by retnovitig 
woede from beela. 

Voromber. aa loon aa the 
water reoedea and the 
lauds dry. ^ 

About the first week iff 
December. 

About I6ih October, aa 
the inundation rocedea. 

Ditto 

Ditto, or a little lat«r 

Between the SOth No- 
voiiiber and SOtb Do- 
pamber. 

About the first week in 
Deeember. 

k 

About the 10th of April, 

after the spring aiiowori.l 

January and ‘all Feb- 
ruary. 


Bcfftna about 15th 
March, nTid HowtuKN 
go on all March and 
April to loth May. 

15th March, after the 
first spring Mhowem, to 
the close of April. 

Ditto 


Di'ccmbcr, after clearing 
all weeds from the 
lands transplanted 
from nurseries. 


About 10th November, 
after ploughing. 


About the 16th Decem- 
ber. 


Octoiior 


About 10 th 
broadnast. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


About the 20th Norem- 
bor. 


Ditto 


Aliout the loth April, 
after pioughlng. 

Ill March, after the first 
snring showers j also 
about the middle of 
October, broadcast on 
churs as ibu inuiida- 
tiuii subsides. 


No planting out of ibis 
crofi. 


Ditto 


No planting out of this 
crop. 


thoA 


In January, wlteii 
paddy is about lo 
inches high i again In 
about threo wooks for 
the last time. 

No planting out 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


All Di*rcmbor to close of 
January. 


Prom 10th July and In 
all August. 

From 10th November ... 


Boro in April to IMh 
May; Raida hi Uetuber. 


Fr<>m 10th February to 
middle of Msroli. 


10th Alan'h to end of 
April. 

Prom loth Fohrnary to 
middle of March. 

Ditto 

aoth Fcbrnnry to middle 
of March. 

Beginning of April to 
Olay. 


16th March to 15th April 

» 

AlK)ut middle of August 
to Sepleinbur. 

Proiii hOlb June, and 
during nil July to 
middle of August. 


Avrriige amount and 
vnluc of in-odiico of a 
standard beegha of 
each erftp on an aver- 
age of live years. 


13 mounds, value Ei. 11. 


Oi tnnnnds, value Rs. 6 . 


Ditto 

Mlx(% and sown together, 
reaping about IH 
ninnnds of Born and 
3t of Raida, value Us. 
111. 

2 maunds, value Rs. 6 ... 


Very limited quantity 
sown. No Information. 

5 mnuods imr bcegbn, 
value x-H to 3. 

Ditto 

0 mounds per beogha. 
vnlue Rs. S-6. 

4i maunds |>er beeglia. 
value Ra. 8-8. 


2 mounds per beegha, 
value Re. 1-4. 

II niRunds, value Ro-| 
1-4 lo 1-8. 

About li bnndlrs per 
bcft:lia; vuluo fluetu- 
Rtes. 


Rent paid for a standard 
Bengal buegha of land. 


w 

Be. 1-4 to 1-8 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Re. 1-10 to 1-12 

Ra. 1-8 to Ml 

Re. 1-4 to M 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Special arrnngctuenls 
are made. 


Katimated cost of otilti- 
vatinn independent of 
ryots' labour, and nature 
of expenditure. 


Rs. 8-8 to 6 per boegba. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Dittg. 


Seed 8 annul ploughing 
Re. 1 to 1-8. 


8eed shout 8 annu : 
ploughing Re. I to 1-8. 

Expense of reaping about 
8 annu. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


8ecd about 8 annas, 
ploughing Re. I to 1*8. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Oiillivatud under special 
luanageinent. ' 


Paddy is plMed first in order in the above list, and to the ryot it is 
decidedly .the most important of the different crops raised by him during 
the vew. The amun or late rice specially is the mainstay of the 
popiuation next in orde;[f^ iifthe aous or early rice, and then the boro and 
raids rice, which ore not in themselves of much importance, but being 
oultivated on the marshes ttflit abound in ilie sub-division, are usefm 
as supplementary crops after the aous and amun are gathered, and 
give employment during the winter and dry mouths to the ryots in 
isolated yfflages. 

Of pj[I-seeds two varieties of mustard, viz. surso and rai, are largely 
cultivated; pid during' January the low-lying lands, left moist and 
fertilized by annual inundation, extending over several miles of 
country, maybe seen* covered with the bright yellow flowers of this 
useful ^^rop. Mttstfurd oil is consumed hv the people, and is also 
au article of trade. linseed is also exported. This crop first rose in 
luiportaQee during jthe Crimean war in 1854, but the demand has since 
faliou off, e^ iiM cultivation is now very limited. 

Jute^pr koai^ is cultivated for cordage used in building ryots’ huts. 
The area iind^ epltivation is small, and the fibre prepared in a 

rude faabiPii is sold^ in thb bazaars for local consumption* There is 
scarcely any ezpmt taride ia the article. 

The of indigo fell off yeiy considerably after 1860 : 

mdeed, in Ab^{t|viiy l^ry in the sub-division it was abandoned, 
ft an improved system of oontracts and more 

L factories which were in a state of decay 

and the ryots have taken up tbe 


advances offered by the planter. The sub-di visional olfioor has, when 
riding over the country, li^en sometimes taken for a planter, and been 
urged to open some closed factory close by, and to make advances to the 
cultivators in the neighbouring villages ; and it may be hoped that this is an 
indication that the cultivation of indigo is now increasing in popularity. 

The different varieties of pulses also fonn an important item in 
the profits of the cultivator, besides furnishing for home use the dal 
curry, a very necessary and palatable adjunct to his insipid rice. 

Besides the regular, annual crops of cereals, oil-seeds, and indigo, 
the betel vino is largely grown on the high lands bordering the 
numerous rivers that intersect tbe country by a distinct caSte of ryots; • 
and the forests of the betel-nut, oocoanut, and date-palms that mark the 
course of rivers by a dense and evergreen foliage, add largely to the 
profits of the cultivators and to tbe luxuries of ryot life. 

Operations begin for the sowing of amun paddy about the 20tli • 
February, or, if there has boon much rain in February, early in 
March, by .firing the stubble of tbe preceding year’s cron. This 
process goes on through all March, and as a field is^ cleared ttie ashes 
are ploughed into the soil. The stubble is fired about 4 o’clock of a 
hot dry day ; the flames spread rapidly, and os the shades of evening 
close over the landscape, the effect of ^vast bheels on fire is very 
^rUimg. The smoke from these ^heel fires becomes at times, disagree- 
able, hanging over fields and villages like a thick fog. After the 
spring showers faifly set in, the firing process is disooiitiuucd and the 
juou^ing of the soil is rapidly puwied on. For aous paddy the 
preparation of the laud begins about the middle of Jaupary, as the 
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higher lands on which tho crop is grown beoom^ sulRoiently dry to 
admit of tho plough boing used. As suoh lands are used for winter 
oropSj ploughing is often delayed till March, the plough being put in 
after the winter crop is out. By the 20th March ploughs ore in 
full work. For the boro and raida no {doughing is required. The 
paddy is sown on low swampy ground sooft after tho inundations 
subside ; about the middle of Dooenibcr preparations begin by removing 
the rank weeds, called by tho natives kalmi,” that grow so luxuriantly 
during the rains, spreading over the waters of the inundation in 
patches sufficiently thick to boar tho weight of a man, and form- 
ing, as the waters subside, a thick crust of vegetation over the 
land. The paddy is sown in the soft ooze found below the crust. 
Oil-seeds and pulse are winter crops, and require little preparation, the 
seed being scattered broadcast over tho soft earth soon after the waters 
. of the annual inundation recede. 

Sowings of ainiin paddy begin in March, after the first spring 
showers, and are continued throughout April and May. Aous paddy 
is sown in March and April. Boro mixed with raida, in the propor- 
tion of nine parts of the former to one part of the latter, is sown on 
the slimy oozo left on the bheels after tho flood waters subside. Tho 
seed is sown on plots cleuret^(ff weeds, and these plots are tho nurseries 
for the growth of seedlings till tho plant ‘is fit for transplanting. 
Winter crops are sown in November. For indigo there are two sowings, 
viz. tho October and llio spring. During October tho seed is thrown 
broadcast on tho soft alluvial deposits left by the floods. For spring 
sowings the land is IiolmI and i>loughed during tho winter months and 
the seed scattered after the si)ring showers are fairly sot in. 

Planting out, as the operation of removing paddy seedlings from 
the nurseries to tho fields is termed, is unknown, except for the boro 
and raida poildy. Tlio seedlings of boro rice are transplanted during 
Booombor to the lower and permanently submerged portions of bheels, 
and sown in six to ton incjies of water ; a second transplantation takes 
place in January, wlion the growing jdant is sown in deeper water and • 
allowed to mature. 

• The reaping of the amnn paddy, the principal harvest of the year, 
begins about the first week in Dooomber, and is continued throughout 
the month to abrmt tlio close of January. The reaping of aous paddy 
takes place in July aOd August. Tho boro and raida crops are out 
aborit April and May. AVintor crops of cereals, oil-seeds, &c., are 
gathered in March ami tho first half of April. The cutting of indigo 
begins with the nianufacjtia’o in June, and is continued till August, as 
the plant is required for tho vats. 

The value of the produce of a standard boegha of amun paddy 
would be about Its, 11 tlio beegha, yielding about 13 maunds of 
poddy. Tho value of course fluctuates with relerenco to tha season and 
the quantity brought into the market, but a careful inquiry held by the 
Magistrate ffave the above result: 13 maunds of grain, value Us, 11, 
would be wTittt a ryot would expect as a fair average return. The 
average yield of aous paddy is 8J maunds per standard boegha, 
value Rs. 6. Boro and raida may bo classed with the amun paddy, 
bvit the value of boro appears to be higher, averaging about a nxpee 
per mound. The reason for a liigher value is that during the amun 
harvest paddy is thrown on tho market in suoh large quautities that 
prices fall, while boro is cut when padd^ is at its highest value. 

The mode of cultivation is primitive in tho extreme. The 
implements of agriculture are of the most ^efeotive and imperfect 
form. Hoeing, except for indigo, is entirely dispensod w'ith as too 
laborious an operation. Tlie soil is scratched vith a rudely eoustrueted 
plough, the handle of which communicates but little power of direct- 
ing it, and tho share scarcely penetrates the ground to a depth 
of throe inches. The business of tho harrow is performed by an 
instrument like a ladder, on which tho husbandman stands, guiding 
two sets of bullocks yoked to it. Bullocks .are used for ploughs 
and harrows^ hut they arc small, meagre specimens of the bovine 
Vaoe. In the soft alluvial lands of this low-lying sub-division, 
the ploughs, harrows, and oxen, suoh as they* are, answer however 
all purposes of agri(‘ulturo, and, the prolific soil yields its increase. 
Manure is never used: the soil is so fertile that it will* bear 
•crop after crop sown without intermission. The annual inundation 
has certainly a fertilizing influence. weeds that grow and decay 

on the land, ploughed into the sofl, together yrith tho ashes of bunit 
stubble, tend to enrich it. Irrigation is not necessary, and is never 
resorted to except for the boro crop, when a prolonged drought in 
February and March renders the o})eration neoessary. The water is 
obtained from the d6ej.>68t part^of the bheel, sometimes by opening a 
narrow khal and allowing a spring tide'to flow over tho land. 

It is difficult, on account of the various eustoms of the countiy,^ 
to form a perfectly oorroct estimate of the cost of cultivation. The j/diifArs 
or mutual-help system largely prevails. Five or ten cultivators, each 
the owner of {l plough and a pair of bullocks, form a ^aufhee or porty^ and ^ 


the land belonging td the members are ploughed, weeded, and reaped by 
the entire party taking the fields in turn. No expense for ploughhg Js 
incurred beyond the first cost of instrument and ballot; hut when 
ploughing has to be paid for, Re. 1 to Re. 1-8, and even Rs. 2 per 
beegha, will be the cost; Ite. 1 to Re. 1-4 must be added ^or weeding, 
12 annas to Re. 1 for reaping, and 8 annas per beegha fyr seed, msking 
a total of Rs. 3-4 to Its. 4-12, oooormng to the local rates. For 
winter crops tlie cost of weeding may be deducted* and there will 
also be a further reduction of ploughing expenses for the different 
leguminous crops. In estimating the expenses and proftts of a ryot, the 
operations of the whole yeaf must be considered. Taking, for example, 
a lK3egha of ordinary high land, the following table will show the costs 
and profit : — 


CuHimiion, 


Value if Cropi, 


• 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Bs. 

A. 

P, 

Ploughing 

... 2 

0 

0 

Paddy 

M. U 

0 

0 

Weeding 

... '1 

0 

0 

Mustard * ... 

... 6 

0 

0 

Seed 

... 1 

8 

0 

Poas, kalai, &o. ... 

... 3 

0 

0 

Reaping 

... 2 

0 

0 


MM 

■ 


Watching 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

... 

0 

O' 

Litigation 

... 0 

8 

0 

Deduct costs 

... 9 

8 

u 

Rent • ... 

... 1 

8 

0 


• • 


Total 

... 9 

8 

0 

Profit 

... 10 

8 

0 


It is estimated that 0,19,000 beeghas of land are annually cultivated 
in paddy, the outturn being of both amun and aous paddy® 74,28,000 
^maunds, value Rs. 52,00,000. Thb area of winter crop cultivation is 
about 2,06,000 beeghas, yielding mustard 4,06,000 maunds, value about 
Rs. 4,00,000 ; other cereals 6,09,000 maunds, value about Rs. 8,00,000. 
About 25,000 beeghas are sown in indigo. The outturn fluctuates, 
but the produce of tho different faotorios may be stated at 500 maunds, 
ynluo Rs. 1,12,500. The above ara approximate figures. Accurate 
information on the extent of cultivation can only be obtained after 
a very deluilod inquiry and measurement. Zemindars and xyots appeal* 
to have bestowed but little or no thought on the matter. 

Faddy is exposed to many risks ; storms and high winds affect it 
injuriously. Shell-fiBh are also often very destructive : they nip the 
stalks of young shoots. AVntor-fowls eat a good deal of the newly- 
formed ears if a field is not closely watched. Caterpillai;p are fr^uently 
injurious : they creep up a stalk, perhaps in full ear, eat into the 
sucQulont portion of it, and tho spike (alls to tho ground and decays. 
Inundation is seldom injurious to paddy so low down as Norail, and 
experionoe shows that the higlier tho inundation the more luxuriant is 
the growth of paddy. Winter crops are not so exposed to risks, and 
unless the season proves extraordinarily bad the ryot may safely oaJoulate 
on a fair return. 

Rotation is not praotised in tho sub-division, and land is seldom 
allowed to lie fallow. Two or three crops in suooosBion are often taken 
from tho same land without apparently exhausting it. 

Tho chief caste of cultivators among the Hindoos is that of tho 
Ilalya Das, but other castes, such as weavers, gardeners, ohundals and 
muchis, are also taking largely to cultivation. Maliomedans ars 
almost entirely cultivators. Since the indigo disturbances the Boonas 
or Sontalis, brought into the district in former years by indigo-planters 
for factory work, are now settling down as agriculturists. 

At the beginning of this oentui^ the greater portion, of the Narail 
sub-division was a vast swamp. The topographical features of the 
country are now much altered by the opening of the Mooohee Ebal 
above "Magoorah. The khal, now a broad fluent stream, connects tho 
Nobogunga with the Qorai river. The silt-laden water of the Granges 
flows ireely into the Nobogunga at Magooroh and into the Bankona 
river at Lukhipasa, and also through a cross-channel at Kgomargunge 
into tho Chittra. Spilling over the country through numerous cbanuels, 
tlie waters leave a rich deposit each year. Swamps have in many 
places been obliterated, and low-lying lands are now rich aUuvial plains, 
yielding not only pasturage, but crops of indig<\ aous rice, and winter 
crops. From being simply a rioo-produoing swamp, the Narail 
division can now boast of as large a variety in the pr^ucts of the 
soil as any of the more favourably situated divisions on tto north ; and 
with tho increased productiveness of the soil the oonditiou of the 
cultivator has also unproved. It is not at all inmrobable that the 
tract of land comprised in the Narail divirion will (a the course of 
another ^fty years be higher and more valudUe than tbidonds of the 
Sudder and Jhenida divmioni; lot While the riven of thole divisions 
are dosed against the admission ^ the: muddy watertt of fho 
Nurail is being raised and renovided eoi^ 
down the new (^nnels fermed within oompffforii^ 
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STATISTICAL ABSTRACT RELATING TO BRITISH INDIA.-NO. IV. 


Thk following Btatements relating to railways in Britisli India are 
year by Mr. Waterfiald, of J|jbo India Ofiice : — # 

No. 89 .— of line open on each Baihvnp in India on the 81 5/ of 
December in each of the undtrme^itioned years, 

Ss. ' • 


Railwati. 


OUABAVTBBD. 

Baft IndiMi (indudinf 
Jubbttljiore brnneli)* 
Biiitem Benml 
Ovdh and BottlUnind ... 
Blndht 

Thwt Indiitt PanhuniJa 
Bonbaf . Barodm and 
Geniral India . ... 

Uadrai , 

South Indian li 

Great Bouthern of 
India 
Camatlo 

Staxb. 

Calcutta and SobUi* 
SaitemI « 
Nulhatteell ’ 

Khamsaon 

Oommwuttea 

KaJpuoUuia 

Palree branch of Bom* 
burand Barodottna. 
flolkar 

M'urdarallay 

Tirhoot 

Niiam'a I" 

ToUl ... 


•1868. 

1866. 

1867. 

1808. 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

j 

a 

Milea. 

Milea. 

Milea. 

Milea. 

Milea. 

Milea. 

Milea. 

Milea. 

Milea. 

MM 

1.129 

•1,358 

1.86S 

1, .1.6.1 

i.iei 

1,604 

1.004 

1.004 

1.604 

110 

110 

11.1 

118 

IM 

106 

100 

106 

lOH 

. 168 


... 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

294 

405 

5.19 

108 

109 

100 

100 

109") 






£5S 

258 

246, 

246 

246^ 

674 

074 

074 

074 

607 • 



68 

03 

294j 






701 

oifl 

858 

870 

M75 

1.209 

1.200 

1,27H 

1,27S 

1,278 

806 

808 

308 

300 

805 

310 

349 

.189 

400 

400 

611 

640 

640 

678 

707 

783 

832 

832 

85H 

808 

70 

127 

144 

168 

161 

168 

108 

108 

108 


19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

j 187 

28 

26 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

... 

••• 




8 

H 

H 

H 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 


6 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

... 

... 


- 

... 




W 

21(1 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


22 

22 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



07 


...a 

... 




... 



18 

... 

... 





% 1 



8118 


... 

•• 







no 

8.868 

8,668 

8,037 

4.017 

^ 4^787 

4.H;t4 1 

6.079 1 

6,384 j 

6,7'i2 

0.192 


* ^ Jubbttlpora branch, 8M milea. wai ononed lut Juno 18G7. 
t Aalaamated lat July 1870. 
t Amaliraniated 187A 

I ^ndiaacd by the Qovemment ltd April ISAS. 

II Puruhaaed by the Government In April 1878. 
t Cloaed temporarily in neoewber 1874. 




republished from “The Statistical Abstract^’ which was compiled last 


No. 40 . — Mean Mihage open on each Railway in India during each of 
the undermerUioned ytars ended 31y/ December, 


Railwatb. 

1806 

1800. 

1807. 

1808. 

1869 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

* 

Ouabahthxd. 












Milea. 

Miloa. 

Milea. 

Milca. 

Milca, 

Milca. 

Miloa. 

Milea. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Kaai Indtnn (including 











J tibbulnnm branch ) * 

1,12H 

1.129 

•1,260 

1.340 

1.304 

1..164 

l.OOS 

1,004 

1.604 

1,504 

KiiHtem Bettiml 

no 

110 

113 

11.1 

IbS 

112 

106 

106 

167 

158 

Oiidh and Rohilkund . 



28 

42 

• 42 

42 

42 

148 

374 

524 

Sindh 

io5 

109 

109 

109 

M9^ 






Punjab 

123 

203 

240 

240 

2t0 ^ 

64? 

000 

070 

002 

668 

IVlhi 



24 

63 

195 i 






flrcnt. Indian PoninMuia 

omi 

702 

<♦47 

B72 

87# 

1.100 

1.260 

tl.270 

1.278 

1,278 

Itomluiy. Rartala, and 





h 






(lenthil Indift 

30.6 

30.1 

306 

300 

306 

810 

.128 

874 

404 

402 

Madraa 

671 

6-:8 

046 

660 

CM) 

711 

820 

8-12 

861 

857 

South Indian : 











Great Southern tif 











India 

70 

102 

1.15 

168 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

1 187 

Carnatic 


li* 

19 

19 

19 

10 

19 

19 

•19 

Statb. 

• 1 

1 









Calcutta and Snnth* 










i 

KaMt4‘rn 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 1 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Nulhatlce 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 


28 

28 

21 

28 

Kluiniinum 





... 1 



a 

8 

8 

Ouinruiiruttno 

... 


... 





0 

0 

0 

ItajtHMitana 



,, 






$37 

178 

Patreo 









[;io 

22 

liolkar 










36 

M'lirda Valley 









! ! 

18 

Tirhoot 










18 

^il^am*a 


— . 1 

_ _l 


i 





f«7 

Total ... 

3.083 ,.1.473 j 

3.787 j 

3.1IH4 



4,168 1 

4,579 

5.017 : 

0,205 

5.540 

5,379 


* The Jiibbulporo brnnrh, f24 iuili>N. wnn Int Junr; lHrt7. 

f 12 of Mopani branch o|)cna(l fop ci»r 1 trwitlc :inl Sopbaubt^r 1H72. 
t 17 imlcM opened in May niul rt^man.itiK 2 in AiiviihI I 8A^. 
t AH nnloH open for half th»* year and H2 f(*r about three months of 1873. 
II 22 iiiilcRoprn for nine month*! in 1H7.3. 

% 1 19 miles opened yth Oetubor 1H74. 


No. 4l,^Number of Passengers conveyed on each Raihcny in India in each of (he undermentioned years. 


RAILWAT8. 


Yfars endup 80Tn Juss 

’ YIABS ENDBD 31ST Drcrmvxr 

1865. 

I860. 

1807, 

1808. 

18(?9. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

OVAIABTBBD. 






• 






l^t Indian, Main line ... 

•>« •*! VI* 

4,134,945 

4,166,030 

4,426,011 

4,833,829 

4,963.788 

5,1.10,000 

5.210.00.1 

5.503,309 

6,800,942 

5,792.062. 

M Jubbulpore line 

... .1. 11. 


.... 


4 

160,553 

215,723 

228.314 

201,184 

W1.714 

239,177 

liMteniBwgd. 



1.155,291 

1.179.903 

1,190,200 

1.210,388 

1.296,292 

1.324.907 

1,376,880 

1,542.731 

1,631,025 

1,687,499 

0«<tii«ndiMiUlnmii 

: 



3.'i,0aC 

241.901 

.108.010 

ar4.-292 

327.98'l 

6 ♦9.864 

1,310,075 

1.904,890 

Sindh 

■ M • • lil 

112,047 

142,448 

143,236 

142,003 

113.453 'I 






Punjab 

... ^ 

436,091 

622,810 

616.800 

612.610 

009,350 \ 

1,971,409 

1 1.981, 570 

t2.0lfl.U8 

72,059.522 

t2.120,785 

Delhi 

% 

...... 



139,060 

1 

493,887; 






Orest Indian PBainaula ... 

••a 

8,418,116 

8,802,108 

8,070.013 

3.007,805 

8,247,171 

3,326.024 

3.463,604 

8,326,310 

3,323.501 

8,180.004 

Barodn, and Oontral India 

1,818,668 

1,504,176 

1.562,762 

’1,035,408 

l,f40,05l 

2,565,848 

2.fH(5,750 

2,004.859 

3.148.790 

3.787.006 

Madiaa 

... 

1,628,298 

1.203,740 

1,012,146 

2.030.082 

2,081,828 

2,105,560 

2,302,35a 

2,495.290 

2.7A1.589 

8.77*2,804 

Mh Indian:- ^ a 

* 











OiMtloulhwnoi India 


835,896 

401,806 

489,160 

664,537 

820.841 

783,755 

813.885 

1.025.541 

1.401,8161 


Camatia 

... 







79.772 

91.006 

91,101 

102,086.1 

1.617.541 

Sf Afl. 




1 








Calwtta and Sonth-BMlam 



292.471 

807,026 

800,145 



287,477 

345,047 

. 34il.09a 

853.828 

485,218 

^'’ulbatteo 

MS *4t aei 


• 




72.919 

72.227 

51.542 

77,264 

69.870 

®»«Won 

••a »•# *«• 




• Miri 



10.531 

19.000 

11,770 

B.K2? 

7,803 












80.978 , 

51.046 

43,362 

44#A0 

^ulpootann 

^ *• 




i#a»#* 








085,589 

........ 

4te tf4 *41 




•••III 






• 


100.477 

... .L ... 



...... 

1 • 







75,568 

^wdaVaUay... 





• 





je 


0,962 

* • . 


4 

1 









• . . . , \ 

, tm ... 

lamsia 

11909,188 

18.746.866 

! 16.056,602 

15.901.635 

18.224,800 

18.S7(k5S0 

20,882,828 

22,851,496 

24480.459 




M97 

’ ^ dl86 

8,17« 

awe 

iOM 

6.505 

18,869 

14,664 

17,420 


. • . - 1 




# 




- • - 




• Not atatad. t liacliidifit Indus Flotilla. 
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No. 42. — Number 0/ Torn of Qood» and Minerab conveyed on each Railway t» India t» oath of (he jMermentbned 



;r-rr ■ •—.• rsr - r : \,~z 







Sr7ssr ‘:" m - Si ^. i , 


sBssasseatea||Bte 




Ybabs bbobh SOtu Jubb 



Ybabs aimap 51 st DBoaifBBB . . . 

* 

Railway 8. 








HHHHHHBHIi 



1805. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

. W1 


1874.. 


Quababtbbd. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toni. 

ToJ^ 

Toni. 

Tons. 

W*“- 

N|Qi|| 

• Tons. 

Fast Indian, Main line 

694,758 

759,525 

867.491 

970,171 

l,20^780 

1,170,667 

1.030,788 

1,118.966 

^TiTh 

1.181.662 

,. Jubbulpere lino 




• 

77,228 

09,447 

93.891 

100.199 

174604 

Eastern Bengal 

Oudh and Itobilkund 

8^064 

i(H!.023 

184,0.54 

7110,082 

173.437 

191.169 

177.H22 

924.700 

389.937 



240 

19.412 

80.478 

, 27.337 

f 47.682 

73.649 

I09.m 

Sindh 

27.548 

1M.422 

201.361 

166,004 

110,163 . 


Punjab 

48,339 

91,234 

64,028 

63,840 

83,223 i 

280,780 

1248.095 

1888.464 

' |a89W 

mOM. 

Delhi 




8..173 

74.694 ' 




Great Indian Peninsula 

884.688 

J.U7,^17 

i.046.765 

892.103 

020.606 

177,871 

972,379 

1.062,918 

998.883 

988,938 

914385 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 

86.7.U) „ 

154.81)1 

199,308 

172,974 

261.06U 

f2U8,3t8 

7873,408 

483,309 

. f8L522 

South Indian t— 

7268.573 

360.211 

378,193 

089,800 

428.752 

644.110 

71.4)0 

7816.307 

868.846 

96,848 

4O6.099 

870,666 

Great Southern o( India 

38.507 

• 60,660 

70.283 

69.080 

64,837 

91.700 

89.99$) 

124880 

Camatio 


2,866 

1,048 

8.790 


Btatb. 











Galotttta and South-Baatem 

fMhattee 

16,906 

9.840 

9,763 * 




22,122 

0,752 

22.888 

8,888 

80.0M 

|6,028 

40.471 

11.307 

84674 

12.837 

Khamgaon 





I 

11,468 

24,110 

13,308 

VIMt 

96.109 

Oomrawutteo 




* 



22.689 

» 80,868 

99,946 

89,490 

gSlKi**:.* ;;; ;;; 




a 

...... 





...... ^ 

, 116,912 • 
17,547 

Nitain's ^ ... 









...... 

4837 

Wurda Valley 









* 

. 9.381 

TiiUl 

2,102.103 

2,832.023 

2,967.032 

2,840,289 

3.341,008 

8.48.3,269 

8,856,107 

8.406.064 

4 W 4 B 

4306.624 

Number of Live NUn'k 


5U6.U21 * 

433.3U1 

667,810 

401,002 

426.057 

457,360 

462,184 

441.897 

474457 


** NotHlAted. 1 Itichiditiff Indua FlotilU. 

t iiSxoludiug good* (jarriod (or the Couipany*H own purpottos. | April to I>ccQinber only. 


No. 43,^Oro88 Itectiph of each Raihcay India in each of the undcrmentiofied yeare. 


Railways. 

' S' ' " ' 

Ybabs bndbd 30th Jubh 




Tbajis BBPSI) 31st Dbcbmbbb 


~Ti.lll Ii4 

1860. 

1806. 

1807. 

1803. 

1868. 

1869. 

5270. 

1871. 

1872. 

167K 

1 1674. 

UtTABABTHBO. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£• 

£ 

A 

£ 

East Indian. Maiikllno 

1,442,104 

1.920,308 

2,157,134 

2,605,902 

2,149,472 

2,481,913 

2,681.400 

2,822.028 

2,437,013 

2.679.114 

^.137.646 

^938,«37 

J 

1 

1 

*■» 




R5.Sea 

108,699 

122.468 

146,047 

220,641 

178.086 

HISS 

Eastern llengal 

112,8t0 

124,802 

140, .157 

148.684 

166,437 

106,333 

178,092 

201,012 

260,860 

666.931 

Oudli and Ruhllkund 

• 2.660 

29.268 

24.8fl0 

21.291 

24.638 

25,614 

^ 42.276 

* 100,402 

Sindh 

Punjab 

32.49.1 

25.250 

65.166 

9U,260 

111,2112 

91,846 

ltl..15J 

9(1.6()0 

t2lM.2l3 

102.8.14 

tiei ,608 

96,863 

1 1620,466 

t446,7ll 

t406,500 

t666,4l6 

tC68.260 

Delhi 

GreaO Indian Peninsula 

879.296 


1,417.10(1 

H.778 

1.370.699 

16,099. 

1,480,039 

129,061 

1.448,443 

) 

1,059,947 

1,85N970 

1,716.767 

1,788.020 

1.646448 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India... 

liHl.812 

429.996 

415,725 

412,439 

419,714 

441,831 

493,098 

501.792 

617.864 

6.12406 

687,031 

Madras 

349,457 

43H.787. . 

465,586 

615,008 

566,112 

602,630 

403,213 

649,126 

663.862 

660.974 

641,420 

South Indian 

Groat Southern of India 

80.81S 

87,880 

55,352 

63,445 

7A.190 

70,086 

70,962 

71,843 

74,003 

102.016 

} 88,806 

Carnatic 


4,;»8 

4^849 

S.5I3 

3.160 

3.473 

4^034 

Static. 

Calcutta and Soutli-Kastcm 

Nulhaitee 

8.613 

11.211 



$5.80.1 

7,405 • 

7,437 

7,946 

6,991 

■» n 

10.297 

0.120 





8,136 

3,460 

8,628 

7.733 

$6,044 

6.446 

7,m)3 

Khamgaon 



... .. 




•ei 

2.136 

).133 

1.668 

2,407 

Oommwuttce 








1,760 

t,iu 

2.211 

2,786 

Rajpnntana 

Holkar 







• ;;;;;; 


1 ...... 

1 

66,678 

1110,319 

Wnrda Valley 











1.927 

Niiam's 










...... 


10.508 

Total ... 

S.121.713 

4.537.235 

4,875,112 

4,831,393 

6,320,723 

9,709,332 

6.213.360 • 

1 

1 

6,146.180 

6,361.617 


7,788,768 


* Fur nine weeks only, t Including Indus flotilla. % April to Dooembor only. $ Not sUtod. ^ U For 11 months only. 


Railways. 


CiVAllAirTSKP. 

EmI Indian, iMiiin lino 

„ Jubliu)iM>ro line ... 

Ea»t«m RoiikmI 

Oudh and liuhilkund 

Punjnb 

Dtlhl 

Oroikt Indian FenmNula .. 

Rouiboy, Haroda, mid Central India . 

ttoutlTlndiau: — 

Great Southern ol India . . 
Caraatio... .< 

Stats. 

Caloutta and South-Eastern . . . 

Nttlhatteo 

Khamgaon ... 

Oomrawutt# 

Raipootana 

Holkar 

Wurda Valley 

Nisaw’s 

Total 


No. 44 . — Gross Esepenses of each Railway in India in each of the undermentioned yearso 

... 


Ybars sbdbd soth JnifB 


18(U. 


£ 

C7Q.005 

”i>'i004 

“7A088 

10.241 

6Ssi670 

m.ni 

177,817 

16,107 


11,413 


1.742,0(19 


ISOO. 


£ 

899,423 

‘67,106 

64,874 


747.288 

264,220 

180,410 

18,028 


lt.608 


2,886.090 


1867. 


£ < 
984.441 


68.(68 

•J.lOO 

80.130 

71,314 

ViUillO 

800,047 

201,620 

80,112 


1 , 687,918 


18C8. 


£ 

1,063,860 

"iim 

21.301 

87.004 

71,U86 

16.388 

870.798 

879.628 

217.230 

30,796 


8 . 731,871 


1868. 


938.001 
64.980 
76,294 
80.617 
f 188,408 
78.390 
E).008 
914^761 
878,495 
884,984 

83,001 

4,184 






Ybaks bbdbo 81st Dbobmbbb 


1669. 


1,085,608 

117.448 
80,099 
17.40$ 

tl89,020 

99.887 

80,894 

967,427 

886,207 

876,6)8 

44.448 
8,910 


10,778 




1870. 


1,000.469 

104^840 

98^87 

17,000 

t996.()06 

l!l88.680 

298,526 

800,698 


8,967 


7.880 

4807 


liaiBiaai 


1671. 


981,125 

107,370 

111,950 

17.764 

,7434208 

1,100,911 

899.4B1 

881.017 


9,811 


7,600 

iS& 


■dtJZ. 


1878. 


1,004888 

04688 

184008 


7417,900 

1,104984 

810,654 








un. 




. . IIAN 
taMW 

»M7« 

■ m 




• for niiio trooks only, t Inoludlng Indus flotilla. , % Am W DfoosilMr oifly. .w v-. 




1874 


1,126.715 
10U.U81 
, 180,210 
129,082 

415,801 

. ;i,o98,g; 
879.878 
850.124 


7.ttf 

4006 

8.758 

9J2» 


4881*981 
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yp* 46, Net Eami^i of each Bailway in India tn each of the untiertneniioned years* 




^h7udK^Unii^ !!! 

Sindh •*• 

Punjab 

India 

Giaattiotttliam of India ... 
Caitiafiio ^ ... 

Btati. 

CAlmittaanddottfeh-Saftorn ... 

Kuiluittee 

Khamsaon •« 

OomramitM ,j, 

RtijDOOOtMia. 

noihar,. ,, 

NUam'i ... m 


Tbabs bvdbd both Jrai 
tSdd. 1807. 


YKASf Bifi>Kn liar Dkckmabk 


70.064 

7,037 

tS,80B 

04,01.1 

“8,rtl0 

608,007 

130,811 

*07.778 


1.370.660 2,311.840 8,837.300 8,100,128 


1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1871. 

1878. 

1874. 

£ • 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

•M 

1,817.611 

1.446,321 

1,632,010 

17.017 

1.341.803 

1.4.18.186 

1,600£8S 

1061,0*1 

80,886 

-8,M40 

.18.677 

121,111 

76,000 

134,066 

01.148 

86.7 0 

7N,tNl6 

80.608 

01778 

163.0«»B 

167,7*1 

4.84.1 

•70,716 

.1.188 

•82,BW 

6.078 

) 

7.800 

18.284 

80,444 

71,310 

84.444 

-2,610 

> •128,700 

a •UOOS 

•7M£40 

*167,826 . 

•*06,448 

-6.003 

48.707 

) 



660,278 

481.016 

627,317 

080,008 

618,828 

207,860 

. 620,&8.1 

764,718 

147.819 

100.024 

10-t,.678 

202..111 

208,806 

*67,148 

891.818 

880.012 

283.620 

807.008 

871.047 

871,008 

101,305 

80.770 

86.048 

2fi,110 

81.077 

38.828 

61,804 

} H841 

804 

OSO 

-410 

1.840 

1.168 

1,707 

-3.034 

-8.378 

• -809 

806 

*761 

-268 

1,078 

1.38.1 

8,416 

4,481 

8.207 

1410 

3.878 

1658 




2.16 

622 

IHH 

408 

...... 


. ... 

046 

078 

-88* 

-967 







11,101 







1,681 







-08 







688 

2.512,085 

2,600.211 

2,840,004 

2,080,200 

1^0.228 

8,188,060 

8,037,7*0 


' Intdudinff Ituiiui FlutUla. 


No. Mt’^^Pereenlags of Orosi HxpemeA to Gross Re^eipfs of each Hail way in India in each of Iht* undermentioned years* 


RyiWaTl. 


Tbam »I1>BD SOTH JTuhb 


1866. 1807. 


Ykaks bitdbd SIbt Dbcbmorb 


OlTAiailTllD. 

BMt Indian, Main litia ... ... 

H JabbulporailiM ... 

BMtnrn Bafi|^. ^ 

Oudh and kSfailkund 

Sindh 

Punjab ... ... .*• 

Delhi 

Or»t Indian Panina^ ^ ... 

Bombay, Baroda, and uantral India 

Madraa 

South Indian:”- . . 

Great (jontham of India 
Oarnano 

Calcutta and 

Nulhatea 

Khansaon 

Oomrawuttaa 

iUjiKXitana 

Holkar 

Wurda Yallogr 

Nium'a 

AToraga for all UBaa 


No. ^7 .^Withdrawals out of Capital for Expenditure on each Guaranteed Railway^ and Capital Outlay ^ whether from Ordinary or Extraordinary 
Jhtnds, or from contributions by Native Chiefs^ ^c., on each State Railway, in each of the undermentioned years. 


Eaiiwajs. 


OPABAVTSan. 

Kaet Indian, Main line 

, .. JubbulpoM iina 

Baitorn Beninu 

jhidh and Uuhilkund • 

Sindht N 

Oonjab ... n.. 

Delhi ... ... ... ... ... T.. 

Oroat Indian Iteinanla^ 

Bomitay, Baroda, and Oentral India 

Madraee 

*oiiih Indian:— 

Uniat fiemthem of India ... 

tamatie 

£ 

*8,460,466 

1.604.011 

1.786.036 

1426,084 

8.867.060 
• 118,886 

18,860,661 

6.200.060 
7,773.*06 

1,060,428 

, Total Guaranteed 

('iIcQtta and Bouth-Baat^u 

60.371361 

009,064 

£tlcultoaiidfio«tli^1EMSiit 



Jorihom Bangia 

r»»!‘Jab .N.tSKi 


O^wutfeoa 


lleoM^andilooHisol 


(11 montha). 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1,761.811 

1,882,736 

630,200 

809,081 

840,341 

148,466 

883,66.1 

348.702 

840,118 

860,380 

47.611 

187,061 

110,602 

181816 

•-42,488 

146,068 

00.883 

88,628 


1.183,163 

774479 

1,088,069 

1167.164 

1,078,186 

664,482 

873.970 

160,511 

80.1,267 

' 670.174 

* 806,090 

176.866 

111800 

. 67.408 

7.216.400 

7.008.068 

4480.087 

88.818 

81.188 

971 


ToUl to tb« 
Slat uf Maron 


£ 

30.606.003 


83,838.149 

7.805,(148 

10.163,808 


4742,861 1 .1,776.270 1 1406,788 

PurchaiuMl by the State. t 

803.8CO 

953;068 

01,043,413 


tt688,828 

•-1077 

1 

i •“7.483 

i •! -3.147 

616.181 


iih.% 



IMTUU I 741i>4i{ -| %MMH I 4k«l,TM 


linritilL dtki ^blaiMiiafoada. aieeidBd iba wilMiawalf in lhaaa Inatancaa. The money for tbla line ia proTided \>f Sefndia. thaintereai bolinr paid by the OuTarninent of India. 

%N<rtyelianotibn^; the oWyhae been Inonria for aurYejiS<n>rollmliiaryex^a^^^^ 

BkUlMi ii MeBBiaa ilata raitwiV bar Boabaan nd raa total ooat, *** The money for thla lino iaproTided by the Bisanu 

illi ■■nijiilfif Jhiiiaittfitd aaniltl ft Tbeoeamountarapreannttbo total ai£panditnr«, 0 ftinary and extraordinary, piarioua 

dEMEtttSS^^MMViM ^Adia. lor Ibaaa Uaaa 1 the onttay in mnjm ia not abowo in the tutcomu. 


6.448.018 


03.387.388 


p aiirvey ana preliminary expeoaea. 


to 1870.17 
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The ©tatistioal BeJSoi^l?. 


N„ 48- ./ •<*«"• ‘“J'* “ *“* '*“ *'** 

iNu. «. i^vinu , J y each of t he vndermenUmed yeuTM. 


Railwats. 




t 


OUABANIBBP. 

Kiuitlndinn 

Rwtttrii HonpcAl 

Ondli And UuUilkund 

Mmdh 

I*unjnb • 

IMhi 

Orent Indian I'atiinsnla , , • , ••• 
Btiinlmy. Hannla, A iVntral India 

Huuth*1 rulittii ; -brent Houthern nf In^ia 
Oaniutio 

fiTATR. 

Calcutta and South-Eastern 



Uaiixii^tttittt 

Hmaar #• 

Total 
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8 

h 
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4H 

0 

4 

12 

ns 

14 

31 


1806 


S4 

8 

' 7 
6 

’’flS 

22 

7 


138 


i 
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48 

fi 

"’8 

4 

■‘nt 

27 

s 

1 


131 


1867. 


i 

I 


96 

n 

s 

0 

1 

s 

65 

2«1 

6 


1868. 


r 

s 


171 

7 
1 
4 
1 

M 

1.5 

12 

8 


1869. 


96 


27 1 ! 216 


1870. 


116 

8 

7 
3 

1 

8 

82 

25 

II 

2 


258 204 


1 

I 


116 

4 

8 


67 

14 

11 


1871. 


90 

6 


224 I 177 


60 

20 

14 

1 


204 


1872. 

1878. 

181 

Killed. 

Injiued. 

1 

1 

1 

80 

86 

76 

119 

106 

7 

0 

5 

8 

7 

8 

7 

18 

88 

% 

SI 

88 

21 

28 

if 

- 88 

72 

*1 

84 

88 

20 

8 

18 

88 

16 

10 

16 

16 

4 
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1 
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166 
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10 
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TRADE STATISTICS OF THE PUNJAB, 1874-76. 


Thf. following compilation ia preporod from a report by the 
Financial Commislnor of the Punjab upon tho tra. e of tho pro- 
vinco. 'J'lio report embraces the period from the Ist , 

the aiet Moroh 187d. While tho quantities of tho triiflio may 
on, tiicre is reason to believe that the values aro generally overestimated. 

A new syslomof registration of trade statistics was adopted in 
the Punjab from tho 1st April 1874. A registration is f 
on at selected posts on or near tho frontier of the province of “6 tiade 
passinsr those posts to or from countries or provinces adjacent to iiie 
Puninh. Rotunis of tho trafllo crossing the frontier by rad have been 
obtained from the East Indian and Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Kailway 
Companies. The trade by boats up aud down the ’'‘1* ' • 

reifistored at Siikkar. Tho amount of timber floated mto the province 
from tho north has boon ascortaiued from tho Porest Department. 

The following statements are annexed showing tho particulars or 
the import and oxV-tfriwla. of provinces and 

countries : — 

I,— Imports. 

IT. — Exports. 

III. — Abstract of I and II. • 4 . 1 , 

IV. — Traflio by Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Kailwapr, orossing the 

* frontier, with tho provinoes aud oountnos with wnicu 

tho trade was carried on. , r i- a 

V.— Traflio bv East Indian Railway crossing tho frontier at 

tho Delhi Jumna bridge. 

VI.— Up and down trade by boat oil tho Indus. . 

Tho weight and value of the oxtorual trade registered during the 
year 1874-75, under the system now in force, aro largely m excess ot 
the returns obtained under tho former system of compilation, as will De 
seen from the following figures for tho past fivo years : 



iMPaltTB. 

EXPOBTB. 

Tot 

AL. 

Maunda. 

2x.'i7,«l8 
i 2if.l7.Hl7 

IJO.S'J.'iO.'i 
IW,31,'157 

Value, 

Uupeoa. 

MaondB. 

Value, 

Rupoea. 

Maunda. 

Value, 

Rupees. 

1S70-71 ... 1 

1871-72 

1678-73 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 

«62,76.690 
2J7V66.B79 
.3,0447.805 
2,46/4.926 
11,63, OS, !1M8 

88,21,103 
• 24,47,771 

17,88.618 
65.82.344 
88,03,762 

2.14.12.799 
2,35,10,748 
1.98,10.938 
2,05,01. 287 
6.61.21,228 

60,18.077 

62,70,789 

40,01.,W 

66,41,640 

1,66,80,619 

4^76.80,494 

6.t6.0R.387 

6,02.48,833 

4.61,26.163 

16.96»19.610 


Tho countries and pijo^hces which adjoin the Punjab aro — 

On tho North FronUer^^ 

Chiueso Thibcti^Ladakh, Kashmir, Tarkand, and Bijpur ; 
On the Jfrat Fron^i — 

Kabul, Tirah, TOd Sowostan; 

On the South Frontfer — 

Sindh, Bahawalppre, Bikaneer, and Joiporo ; 

• On the East Frontier — 

Tho North-WoBtei:n Proyinoos ; 

and, aooording to tho scdiomo of^^registratiou odopted, no other oonnUfy 


should, properly speaking, bo shown. Tho rotums of the Bindh, Punjab, 
and Delhi Railway traffio, which contribute about one- third of the total 
oxternal trade of theprovinoo, have however this year boon given sepw- 
ately for the principal provinces through which the railway system of India 
passes, aud the distribution has therefore boeit preserved in Btatements 
I aud II. But it must be borne in mind that no such distinction is made 
in tho ease of the East Indian Railway traffio, the whole of which is 
shown as having been carried on with the North-'W^tenx Provings; 
nor in the case of rood traffio passing between the .Punjab^ end th^ 
provinces. No stress, therefore, can bo laid on the oomparativd imports 
and exports of the North-Western Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, &o., 

as given under this heading. , n . il* 

Tho following table, which will be referred to oooasionally in this 
Note, gives some particulars of tho oxtemel trade of the nrovinc©, 
wiiicdi, entering from one direction, passes out in another, and which may 
therofore bo regarded ns transit trade. Whore the exports exceed the 
imports, we may conclude that the artiolos are produced in the proj^o 6 > 
and that the capability to export is represented bv the excess. Wnero 
the imports exceed the exports, the excess will represent the actual 
consumption in tho province of such artiolos for the year: — ^ 


Importf. 


Exporto. 


rhAras 

Opium 

Saltpulr® 

IikUko 

UoUun (rlfuiiud) 
l)(i. (uucloAiied) 

Woul 
Silk ... 

Flax . 

Fruiia and Nuto 

WIlOTt 

lUcu 

Untin 

Inferior GraiuA 
HuImcn 
Ghpo ,. 

Horria and Hidca 

Metala 

SaU . . 

Suxar (refined) 
Ditto (unrefined) 
Twi ... 

Tubacoo • ... 
Wood 

Indian cotton clotb 
EuTopoun do. do. 

lAsalber 

pMhtuina 


...{ 


Maiinde, 
1.212 
812 
7,M7 
4,902 
• 16,660 
. 8,430 

20,570 
OdSSS 
10,616 
1,60,831 
6,66.860 
2.16.48S. 
. 79.634 
1,87,186 
28,987 
79,788 
Sa. . 

2,96,896 

Mauiida. 

1,46.416 

81,107 

6,19.249 

2,27,860 

8^2.890 

18.4ie 

679.670^alS 
HOIS loira 
a728 
8,41,474 
Ke. 

8.28.067 

28,07.102 


Maundi. 

181 

8 

87,131 
10.092 
1,76,020 
11.601 
86,672 
1.604 
2.008 
n.6U 
16,11.248 
1.71.966 
13,11,681 
14,49,950 
8,11.004 
20,012 
« Rs. 

10,43,184 

llaunda. 

86.468 

asi.eso 

18.84,111 

i89,06l 

8,89.497 

19,879 

ia089 


Bxoeaaor 
iporti ovor 
Esportt. 


Im; 


Exc«m of 
Sxporti orer 


Maonda. 

1,031 


90.117 
61, 7U 
Pji. 

17,10869 

4,82H8 


7,964 

8,608 

82,880 

48,478 


09,728 


Maunda. 

1/19,948 


< 621H^£S[ 

1 84,918 lD|a 
Ea. 


18.7MM 


Mauiidi. 


29.614 

lt.600 

1.60,8110 

8.171 

86,797 


9.66/98 

'ii;88,ci;7 

•1,82,967 

7.47,789 


76.697 


81.884 

S89,7» 


The import of oharae, which is derived from Tarkwd 
is on the doofino. Prom the report (published in the Matetit of 
Supplement, 18 th September 1875 ,) of theBiitish Joint-CommMWOTW " 
Leh, it seems that for some yeai# past no <^ajpa> bar been bWM 

from Yarkand. But the amount imported from Kabul, TJ" V 

at a very high figure (too bigb to be teliable) is alro.tavf^ of 

year 1873 - 74 , and fb«wi» to oondade rttai tbe 
tbe drug is dimmisbiu in ^e prqvinoe. Tbe ain 4 liud«g“|fV^ 
Ladakb into Kulu and KaiAxnir dSorng Oie olileodar mx 
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in the Ladakh trade report to have been 689 maunde. The amount 
Bhown- as imported into the Punjab from the North Frontier is 679 
maunds aooordinff to the returns of the official year. ■ The exports, 
181 maunds in afl, are chiefly to the North-Western Provincos. • 

Opium is entirdy on article of import. Of the 812 maunds 
imported, 699 maunas wore from the North-Western Provinces and 
98 maunds from the North Frontier. The imports from tlTo North- 
Western provinces ore probably from Jlaipootana, whence lieeiiBO- 
holders bring^ opium under passes through ilif^e provinces. Tho rules 
regarding opium grown in the Punjab, published in Sentemhor 1873 
under the provision of the Punjab Laws Act, 18/2, have not yet 
resulted, in a supply sufficient for tho demand of the province. Of 
recent years, the import of ^ium from the North-Western Provinces 
has escaped registration. The whole amount was convoyed by the 
Sindh, Punjab and DoUii Kailway. 

Saltpetre is manufactured in most of tho plain districts, and exported 
by rail to British provinces and tho seaports. Jaiporo sent G,()76 
maunds into the Punjab, which probably found its way out of tho 
province in this manner. Ladakh is shown to have contributed 602 
idaunds, but ^his item is not traconblo in the Ladakh roiums. Tho 
total export from the province was 37,131 maunds. 

Indigo is also a product of tlie country, grown chiefly in the 
South-Western Districts. Bahawalporo contributed 2,136 maimjjlH, atid 
the North-Western Provinces 2,688 maunds; but the exports to tho 
latter province mached 6,840 maunds, and 3,846 maunds were 
exported to Bombay, while 6,573 maunds went to Kabul. The total 
exports reoohad 19,692 maunds. 

Last year 6,484 maunds of cotton were imported from Kashmir. 
This year the imports almost entirely ceased, the exports exceeding 
the imports by 2,389 maunds. To the Central India States on the 
south 54,690 maunds were supplied, against 19,610 maunds imported, 
and the amount sent to tho British provinces and seapoids was 1,26,482 
maunds. Although no oompariBon can be drawn with previous years, in 
which the railway retunis were deficient, there is reason to sui)poso 
that the above facts point to a revival in tho crop which had dceluied 
for the two previous years. This conclusion is borne out by the Cotton 
Eeport for tlie year, in which it was shown that tho outturn of 1874 
was in excess of that of the previous year by 43,465 maunds. 

Wool is principally imported from Kabul and the other countries 
on the West Frontier, and from Bikanir, where extensive pagturnge is 
found. Tho imports reached 20,676 maunds. Tho exports, amounting 
to 56,872 maunds. were chiefly to the seaports, 48,861 maunds 
being conveyed down the Indus by boat. These farts confirm tho 
remarks made list year, to the effect that little 'wool leaves tho Punjab 
by rail. The price of exported wool is Ks. 12, or a little more, per 
maund. 

In the revised classified list raw silk and silk manufactured 
articles arc given separately^ * 

The* imports, amounting to 9,668 maunds, were as follows : — 

Avcrni?o prlfc 


Maunds. |)ur inuuiul. 

Ra. 

From the North Frontier ... • ... 399 575 

„ the Went Fnmtior ... ... 3,403 5.35 

„ British Proviuoee and the Seaports . . . 5,C9C 3H8 

„ Bahawalpore ••• 


Last year a decrease in this trade was noticed. Tliis year tlio 
Deputy Oommissioner of Amritsar states tliat no silk was imported 
into tuat district from Bokhara, and that tho Kuropoan demand for 
silk goods was very slack. The price of silk imported from the north 
is more than double that given in tho Ladakn I'oturus as the price 
obtaining at Leh, Bs. 240 per maund ; but their prices, as well as those 
for China silk, which oonBiitutes the bulk of the imports froin the 
fieaboard, ore Dome out by the statistics given i!i tho Note on Trade 
Statistics for 1871-72 and 1872-73. 

The exports amounted to 1,604 maunds, and wore chiefly to 
British proviuoes ; only 130 maunds of silk goods were exported irom 
tbe^pro^^oe, chiefly to Jaipore. The imports were 743 maunds, chiefly 
from the seaports. Tho average price of silk manufactured goods 
imported and exported was about Bs. 1,000 per maund. 

The returns of fruits and nuts imported and exported, which have 
obtained this year, largely exceed those previously obtained. 
Prom Kftbul alone the im ports wore 91,840 maunds; Kashmir 
yontributed 16,636 maunds. The imports from British provinces, 
iaoluding the seaports, were 28,156 maunds. The exerts to the 
Ist&r^ere 68|96S ffia'un ds- These consist chiefly of the Kabul goods, 
^hich are tdeen straight through to Calcutta. No less than 82,320 
^unds of the imf^ are i^own to have been oonsomed within the 
pfovinoe. 


The great facilities afforded by the railways for transfer of grain 
to meet tho fluctuations of the market cause apparent anomalies in tho 
returns for the year. Thus the imports of wheat from the North- 
Western iTovinces amount to 4,83,261 maunds, whereas tjie exports 
are largely in exciess of that amount. But tho general balance of the 
trade in grain shows that the Punjab was able to export largely during 
the year. Tho particulars will bo found in tho table given below. 
The result is that the exports of grain of all kinds, not including pulses, 
exceeded Urn imports by 36,89,746 maunds, or 1,31,868 tons. 

At the close of tho previous year, between 16th Novomhor 1873 
and 3l8t March 1874, 1,17.742 tons liad been exported to meet tho 
demand arising from the scarcity in Bengal. Tim continued exfjort 
during this year shows how abundant tho harvests have boou, and points 
to increased prosperity. 

The prosp(‘rity is further betokened by a largo import of ghee, 
amounting to 79,738 maunds, of which Kashmir contributed 33,209 
maunds, and tlie North- AVestern Provinces, after deducting exports, 
21,323 maunds. Tho other exports wore principally to the countries 
on the South Frontier. 

It is to 1)0 feared that the largo export ofJiorns and hides, amounting 
to the value of Bs. 10,43,134, indicates the fatality of tho cattle diBcase 
which has Loon prevalent during tho ])ast year. These exports wore 
principally to tho British provinces and seaports. An item of 
Bs. 16,666 to Ladakh is iioticoabln witli rcforcnco to the increased 
imj)orts mentioned in (Ai|)tain Alolloy’s report. Why hi<lcs and horns 
to tlie value of Bs. 2,69,681 should have been imported into tho 
proviiH'C from tho North- WestiTii Provinces, whereas tho stream of 
trade is entirely in tiio other direction, is not easy to say. It ]>robably 
represents the supply rc(piired for tho local markets in Lollii and other 
places not far from the frontier. There are no imports of any liote 
from other countries. 

Tho returns of metals and motjil manufactures are this year 
shown separately, but aj‘parently in the East Indian Bail way return 
the two are amaigamatotl, as there is no entry under the latter heading. 
Tho value of the manufactures conveyed into the proviiujo by tho 
Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Bail way alone was nearly nine lakhs of 
rupees. 

Asremorkod in provioms years, tho bulk of tho salt imported is from 
Central India, and this iiassos through a portion of the Goorgaon dis- 
trict into the North- AVosterii Provinces. The exported salt, not 
included in this trade, consists of tho produce of either tho Kohut of 
Hhahpoor or Maudi mines. The former, not being admitted into tho 
cis-Indus portion of the province, linds its way to Kabul at about 
8 annas per maund : 2,39,786 maunds wore bo conveyed. The Shalipoor 
and Mandi salt, which supplies the northern districts of tlie province, 
is exported to Kashmir at an average price of about Bs. 2-12 per 
maund. Tho amount so exported was 1,97,799 maunds. 

Tho imports and cxjiorts of sugar are nearly balanced. The largest 
imports of both kinds are from the Nortli-AVestern Provinces, wnilu 
the exports are almost entirely to the Central India Provincos. It is 
remarkable that so much as 1,88,428 mauifds of refined sugar should 
bo exported to Jaiyioor; but the comparatively low price of (his article 
(Bs. 8 per mauud) perhaps indicates iluit it is partially refined 
and inf ended for a further ])roees8 of manufacture in (^lontral India. 

A small fjuantity of r(4iued sugar is imported up to tho Indus from 
China and tho Mauritius. 

The registration of the tea trade has hitherto been very inoomplele. 
Tho imports this year amount to 18,419 maunds. ilow much of this 
is KuDjaon and Assam tea, cannot bo stated; the dint irieliou will bo 
shown in future years, but the hulk is probably (Jliina tea. The 
exjiorts to the Ecaports and British provinces are 6,701 maunds, 
valued at Bs. 4,11,190, or about Bs. 61 per maund. ^'his tea irj no 
doubt entirely that produced in the Himalayas. No less than 10,266 
luaunds were sent to Kabul, valued at Bs. 14,63,630, or Bs. 142 per 
maund. It would seem that tin's is principally China tea, although 
the price of tea imported from the British provinces is not higher tlian 
Bs. 61 per maund. But the carriage up to Peshawur from the railway * 
lias to ho added. ’ The amount exported on the North Frontier was 
2,412 maunds, valued at Bs. 1,90, 2»3(f, or about Bs. 79 per maund. 
Tliis tea, when it reaches Ijadukh, ranges from Bs. l20 to Bs. 200 per 
maund. 

Tho exports of Indian cotton cloth amounted to 90,117 maunds, 
an amount so much larger than any yet recorded that it must he 
attributed to the new system of registration. It was always known 
that this trade was largo and important, but it was difficult to ascertain 
the exact amount of the exports, because tho Kabul traders did not 
purchase in largo towns, but bought clotli from v'cavcrB all over 
the country, and thus tho statistios of the trade could not'bo oollociod 
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under the former system of registration. These exports are valued at 
upwards of lakhs of rupees, which gives an average of about 
Its. 96 per mfiund. It is necessary to* receive these values and those 
of other articles not uniform in quality with caution. The tariff 
values assigned for such goods vary greatly in different districts ; and 
there is no way of determining the value more accurately than by 
adopting averages where the precise market value cannot be obtained: 
Of the exports, 36,483 maunds go to Kabul ; 39,482 mauuds to the 
British provinces and seaports, to which may probably be added 
7,045 maunds exported in the direction of Sindh. 

The manner in which the dealings in European ootton oloth have 
been brought to light by the new system of registration is even more 
remarkable. The largest imports yet recorded wore those for 1872-73, 
amounting to 65,587 maunds, valued at Ks. 73,51,156. *This year we 
have 3,41,474 maunds, valued at no loss than Jis. 7,40,66,464 (an 
average of Us. 217 per mound), and 50 per cent, more than the averap^o 
total value of import and export trade of the province, as recorded for 
the last five years. 

The weight of these goods may bo accepted as accurate, as the 
bulk of them is obtained from the Railway Companies ; and the value 
is a neoier approximation Aon in the case of Indian cotton oloth, as 
the discrepa^ies in the vauiation of these goods in different districts 
are not so great. Of this large amount only 61,711 maunds are 
re-oxpdrtod, chiefly to Kashmir, Kabul, Jaipoor, and the North- Western 
Provinces, so that 2,79,763 maunds, valued at Re. 6,40,62,656, are 
disposed of in the province. This is more than throe times the total land 
revenue of tlie province, and represents an expenditure of Rs. 3-10 
per head of population per annum. Tho total value of ootton goods 
shown to have been imported into India in tho Trade and Navigation 
Returns of British India for 1873-74 was Rs. 17,78,46,248. If the 
value of the imports into Punjab for 1874-75 may be accepted, this 
amounts to 41 per cent, uuon the total imports of India. An allowance 
must be mode for the aifforenoe in price at the seaports and at the 
places whore the tariff values are applied ; hut this difference, which is 
represented by the enhancement duo to customs duty and cost of carriage, 
probably does not amoimt to more than a small percentage. 

[The r«1e of vuluetioo adopted for both Kuropean and native cotton cloth goods is high and 
open to (iue«tU)n.«>UD., QUxiUHeal jLtporUr.'] 

The value of the . imports of pashmina or shawl goods from 
Kashmir was Rs. 23,30,217. The exports were small, amounting to 
Rs. 4,82,548. The Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar states that there 
has been no demand in the European market for shawls. Prance has 
taken to lace, and the warehouses in Paris are stocked with shawls, 
the export to America having also become slack.” 

The entry under the head of MiscellanoouB Manufactures is very 
large, compnsing 10,59,216 maynds, valued at Rs, 16,29,156. An 
attempt will be made to classify those figures iu future years iu a more 
satisfactory manner. 

One of tho events of the year was tho venture of tho Central Asian ' 
Trading Company in a consignment of goods conveyed to Yarkand in 
charge of the manager, Mr. T. Russell, vid Kulu, Loh, and the Chang 
Chenrao Valley. Tha consignment is valued at £8,71 1 iu England, 
and about 2 lakhs of rupees in Yarkand. The journey was aocomjdished 
without any further misfortune than the loss of some of tho baggage 
mules; and Mr. Russell displayed great courage and power of dealing 
with the native mule-diivers and others with whom lie had to arrange 
for the carriage of the goods, and the results of tho undertaking ore 
valuable, as mowing the extent to which the trade can be pushed and 
tho limits within which operations must be confined. 

A pamphlet describing his adventures lias been published by 
Mr, Russell. He had intended selling the goods for cash only, hut this 
could not be done owing to the lack of capital aud the custom of barter 
which prevails in Yarkand. The oonsimmont was therefore largely 
exchanged for silk, pushm, and other saleable articles, which are said 
to have given a good return to the shareholdors of tho Company. 
Mr. Russml notices the exaction, at Yarkand of duty in excess of the 
24 per cent., which, under tho terms of the treaty with the Amir,.iB 
•leviable upon goods introduced from Hindustan. 

The general oonoluaion appears to be that there is no opening for 
direct trade with Yarkand on thd scale attempted in this expedition. 
ThS trade is in tho ‘hands of t^e ^Amir ; the merchants appear to Jbe 
creatures of his own, or so entirely under his influence that unless he 
allows them to bi^ and sell they cannot trade. Of the various plans 
proposed by Mr. Ri^ll for future operations, the most feasible appw 
to be that of establishing a de()5t at Lioh; but the demand for English 
goods is evidently small, and tho fact that payment has to be received 
by bartea limits the transactions oonsiderably. 

The East Indian Railway ^affic, which, so far as oonoems 
the Punjab, > comprises only the import and export trade of DeUil^ 


was less than the previous year, as will be seen from the following 
figures:*- , ® 


Imports 

Export! 



isn-r*. 

1874 - 76 . 


Hd,. 

Hd,. 

... 

74».878 
... 16411,766 

8 , 87,617 

8 , 46,418 

Total 

... 22 , 61,128 

16 , 34,020 




Thus the impqrts, inrreased by 1,58,246 maunds, is due chiefly to 
European cotton goods, wheat, and metds ; while the deorease of 8 , 75 , 3 13 
maunds in the exports is due chiefly to tho deorease in the export of 
grain, which amounted in 1873-74 to 11,67,512 maunds sent to Bengal. 

The total imports and exports of the Sindh, Puiyab and Delhi 
Railway across the frontier of the province at the two points where 
the railway passes it were — * 


Import i 
Export! 


Mdi. 

... * 14 , 78,646 

81 , 67,108 

Total ... * 46 , 46,764 


Those returns are now furnished for the first time under the new 
system^of registration. 

The trade up and down the Indus by oountry l^pats, as compared 
with that of the previous year, was — 




Down 

Total 


1873 - 74 . 

1874 - 76 . 

Mds. 

Mfii. 

1 , 80,388 

78,680 

10 , 26,180 

8 . 67,684 

11 , 66,618 

6 , 44,804 


The decrease in the up trade was due to a diminished import of 
][pmin, spices, and miscellaneous products, and in the down trade 
to falling off in the quantity of groin and drugs. 

The traffic conveyed up and dqwn the Indus by Steam Flotilla of 
the Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company is not comprehended 
in the returns now submitted. This will be remedied in ifuture years. 
The followi^ table, compiled from a return made by the Officiating 
Consulting Engineer for Guaranteed Railways, gives some particu- 
lars of this trade for the calendar year 1874, which will convey an idea 
of its amount ; but as the period for which it is recorded is the calendar, 
aud not official year, th^ returns could not be embodied in the state- 
ments which accompany this Note. The weight is given in maunds 


Import!. 


Up. 


Bxporti. 


Down. 


Boor 

Cuininnn RlorM 

Ootron 

Fruit! 

Ghi'u and oil 
Grain, edibie 
Grocwrwtt 

Motal* (niariiifaotitmd) 

Ifotalv (uiimanufttciured) ... 
Piooo-gooda— 

Hnropoan 

Nativn 

Railway material 
Sood« 

SiiRar 

Wine and Spirit! 

Wwl )... 

MliOttUaneou! 

Total 


Hd!. 

7,168 

M,618 


8,888 

8.188 

7.888 
18,688 
48,888 

48^678 

108 

1.7aS80 

64 

8.888 

$9,068 


R!. 

1,18.886 

88,10,100 


1,081040 
68,878 
0.088 
1,80,000 
0,40JI8B 
11.00.800 

} 07.01,400 

1^77,400 

81,100 
.X0.70,100 

▼ 4704 


88 

448 

Bm 

71,888 

868 

810 

lit 


4048 

1.94880 

1,04110 


94708 


10.4OO 

],4B.4JI8 

4800 

68,871 

1,82.886 

14600 

16.016 

4600 

40.84.W 

44S00 

88J2.798 

11S3.276 

9470,882 

7.H8W 


480.818 


1,88,18.889 


471.818 


1,8491,058 


This trade is not included in the flgiures upon which the remarks in 
this Note are based ; and to obtain an idea of the total trade of tlio 
Punjab with other oountries and provinces, it is neoessaiy to make an 
increase to this extent ; but, as explained, these figures aie not for the 
same neriod as the other statements compiled. 

From fdl quarters satisfaotopr aoooimts of the working of the 
system of re^stration of trade introduoed in the piNit have been 
received. The system of record adopted is well understood, and no 
difficulty has ^en experienoed in its working. .A few modifioationi 
may hereafter he necessary in the location of the registering posist 
and in some cases more oareful superrisioii is oidlea for by distnet 
officers. But the general results riiow what a large proportion of the 
external trade" of the province which has hitherto cooaped J^straUon 
has been embodied in tfaeee retumsp and it la hoped ^e imnortancs 
of the subject wUl seonre for it the attention oa the the local 
aothoritiiNi whidb it' deierv^ 
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1)1 VISION A.-ItiW- PltOD IICTS. 










— * — 










PtunHii. 

























Charai. 

opium. 

Saltpetre. 

ItulifCa. 

('uttoa (cleHUcd). 

Tnlton 

(unclcHiK'tl). 

Wool. 

Hilk. 

Plai. 



Mda. 

Valtio. 

Mdn. 

Value. 

Mdl. 

Value. 

Mdi. 

Value. 

mn. 

Value, 

mn. 

Value. 

Mils. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mde. 

Value. 

NOBTH^FtOlTTIlE 


Cii«hm«r6 

Udakh 

Yarkand 

ObiitfM Thibet 

Bijour 

804 

66 

200 

80.7.16 

4,21M) 

10.126 

08 

26.378 

600 

....y 

602 

2,102 

‘ 


89 

016 





604 

2,172 

SI3 

600 

41 

13 

6.803 

11,200 

’ 1,013 
108 

.176 

lu 

14 

2,16.077 

6,0o0 

8.348 

8,620 

10,645 

• 

Total ... 

670 

63.173 

08 

26.87H 

662 

2,102 



so 

61(1 

60 4 

2,172 

927 

^.181 

H91I 

2,29,426 

8,620 

16.646 

• * 

WiiT FEoimn 

Oabul 

Tirah 

BawaMtan 

607 

8,67.700 

::: 









0 

27 

0,761 

17 

8,160 

87.401 

112 

40.7H3 

3,463 

18,06,110 




Total 

607 

.1,67.700 

... 








6 

27 

9.928 

1 . 3-1 ..156 

.1,-463 

18,66.110 



Horn FBomnA ...< 


’Sindh 

Bahawalpore 

Bikanecr 

Jay pore 

7 

'*"70 

2.0‘’0 

6,000 

‘“2 

6 

7 

‘i.i'w 

4,024 

2.471 

”13 

6,076 

" 4)0 

20,028 

‘2.1.36 

12(1 

24 

1,. 31, .382 

1,070 

Hfi 

m 

1.708 

10.HS2 

3‘>r, 

4,U.,9 

l*2.V*54 

1.0s.;74 

Olio 

6,715 

‘J27 

‘ 2^078 

22,137 

OKI 

1,094 

4,739 

393 

itVsso 

94.7K4 

3.930 

10 

■■ 7.060 

06 

’ ‘l'20 
16 

600 

606 

6t 


Total ... 

77 

8,620 

14 

H.2;i3 

6.689 

20,088 

2.28.3 

1,03,407 

13.01 4 

l,36.3i2 

6,00‘J 

25,490 

6.1/6 

1,13,604 

10 

7,066 

101 

1,158 

Eait FMTni 


Korth-Weetern Provincoi... 

Bcnml 

Bomhay 

Coittral India 

Oudh 

Madnt 

Jm]K)Otana 

40 

14,070 

eod 

1 

6, .10.231 

uoo 

266 

1,104 

2.688 

10 

” "ia 

2, 19, .101 
1,392 

’ 1,131 

2,600 

7 

28..114 

77 

1,318 

4.06.1 

824 

2H 

2.042 

11,605 

392 

28,688 

1,148 

1,820 

2.738 

8.14,387 

6,40,000 

8.49,900 

6.800 

0 

1A006 

18 


ToUl ... 

4« 

14,076 

700 

6,41,131 

200 

1,104 1 

2,017 

2.21. 824 

2,007 

28,891 

1.318 

4.063 

2.K94 

40.416 

6.096 

22,10,287 

6,805 

14,516 


OiANP Total ... 

1.212 

4.44,309 

812 

6,76,242 

7,617 

23.204 

4,902 

3,35,231 

16,660 

1,66,329 

8,430 

31,748 

20,676 

.1.00,586 

o.sea 

48.01,878 

10,616 

81.218 


- 

-aas 


19 

21 

22 


23 

24 

26 


” j 


88 








DIVISION A.~HAW l*llODUt'T8.-(C’un^mMff(/.) 







AND PROVIWCB8 rBU» 

NCB IMFOBTBD. 

















WHS 





* 





1 


1 








Fruits and Nuts. 

Wheat. 

Rico. 

Oram. 

luforior grains. 

Pulses. 

Ghee. 

Homs and Hides 



• 

Mda. 

Value. 

MJs. 

Valuta 

Mds. 

Viduf. 

Mds. 

Value. 

MUh. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 



Oaahmere 

14,5.16 

1,18.984 

19,700 

29,4.10 

26.230 

82,067 

247 

393 

10,99H 

14.820 

3.607 

6,073 

83M69 

6.53,699 


7.326 

FoITB FBOmiB 


Ladakh ... . . . • 

Yarkand 

2 

16 

















Ohincae Tbihet 

Bijour 




1,110 

“ 2 S 7 I 

" 3.666 

*10,687 





1,368^ 

8.531 

2.824 

6.1,787 


1.275 



Total 

16,638 

1,18.999 

20.909 

.12,(Kll 

29.896 

1.92.041 

247 

.103 

10.09M 

^14,S20 

4,875 

0,203 

30,003 

6,17.486 


*8.600 

a 

Vwi Ftovnii 

-{ 

Gabiil 

TlMh 

Bewottan 

91,840 

H99 

858 

8,88.-410 

0,217 

4.948 

43,016 

OKI 

29.141 

1.29,260 

l.ina 

71.264 

2,.164 

814 

11 . 2.68 

hJ7 

404 

1,093 

6.243 

MO 

4,726 

10,K12 

95 

I2.r»b0 

1,294 

22 

76 

8,718 

31 

212 

3,3.10 

354 

248 

66.460 

9,176 

6.738 


1.1.863 

5 



Total 

93,097 

8,48.7-46 

73, -433 

2.01,716 

9,67H 

12,096 

404 

1,09.1 

11,048 

23,596 

1.391 

.1,061 

3.962 

60..164 


18,868 

SeVTN PxoVTIliB 

1 

fllndh 

Babaa^alpero 

Hlkanier 

deypora 

A7rt9 

441.1 

07.1 
16,130 

61,18(1 

8.H3M 

19,966 

1.53,201 

140 

8.660 

9,934 

60.028 

280 

16,0(12 

17 .KIO 

1,10,068 

8.364 
1,8 4S 
Ki.OHO 

6,72H 

11.790 

6,(l94 

3:i.JU3 

22.9U9 

2.12 

262 

12.(441 

46,662 

•406 

462 

lR.(i:i4 

104,476 

9,216 
1.2KI 
25, tor, 
89.74.1 

11.713 

2,640 

20,8((3 

1,62,950 

1,188 

48 

1*55 

792 

1.960 

102 

HIO 

1,741 

1^501 

2.51S 

2,426 

.11,900 

e((,876 

48,338 


468 

8.045 

8.939 



Total ... 

22,040 

2,18.280 

78,261 

1.63,210 

21,050 

. 72,902 

58,784 

84.378 

1,2.1,705 

1.88,121 

2,193 

4,122 

6,446 

1,30,703 



18,04t 

pBonmiE 


North^Wiitern ProTlueoi ... 
Benmi 

Madnt 

fiiiilKidtm 

9.1,299 

8.208 

1.084 

10 

10 

t8n.249 

32.030 

10.940 

‘”"100 

100 

4,83,261 

0,61.674 

* 1,01,773 

42 

8,03,019 

210 

20,099 

29,038 

80,383 

61 

60,479 

76 

.a 

• 

20.477 

K 

40,009 

2 

88,104 

68 

1 

0,88,874 

1,272 

24 

i 

... . 

2,59,681 

224 

64 

16 



Total 

98.180 

9,84.810 

4.88,951 

Miiri 

1,61.814 

8.53,229 

20,090 

20.088 

80.434 

69,656 

20.478 

40,611 

83,248 

0.89.070 



2.59.885 


rx-. 

■ V 

> . aiMMlToTiX ... 

M 

lAMMt 


18,41000 

1111486 

9.90,940 

79,584 

l,li908 

1.87,180 


88»927 

67,897 

79,788 

15,18,823 


IMAM 
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No. I. — (Chntinusd,) 




__ 1 

so 

81 

82 

88 

84 

86 

87 

COUNTRIUS AND 

uurkfrrvnna PlirkM WIIBNCB 

DIVISION A.-11AW PRODUCTS.— 

(OoHt4nu0d.) 



LMFOUTED. 


Moiali. 

Oil'needa. 

Salt. 

Sugar (roftned). 

f 

Sugar <un 

reSned). 

T6B. 

Tobacco. 

Noatb Fbonxibb 

Giuihmere 

LnUnkh 

YttrkAnd 

CbirinMU Thibtit 
liijour 

::: ::: ::i 

Mda. 

180 

‘i.ieo 

Value. 

2.681 

*4().*d6S 

Mds. 

7.704 

178 

Value 

18,818 

027 

Mdl. 

8 

Value. 

B 

• 

Md«. 

408 

f' 

Value. 

4.722 

Mda. 

28.069 

Value. 

7A687 

Md9. 

Value. 

48 

Mda. 

4889 

“‘Bs 

Value. 

23,687 

1,918 



ToUl 

1,800 

48.844 

7.888 

10.030 

8 

9 

408 

4,722 

88.069 

7A68T 



48 

4811 

24.608 

"Wgn Fboittikh ^ 

Ciibul 

Timh 

ScwonUn ... 

7.860 

75.026 

26 

123 

126 

210 

687 

822 

481 

"1.088 

8 

160 

54 

488 





4817 

409 

158 

41.608 

3.288 

961 


/ 

Total 

7.860 

76.026 

140 

841 

1,000 

2,114 

8 

160 

04 

488 



4778 

40.048 

South Fbobtibr ...| 

Hiiulh ... 

linhnwalporo 
lilkauior 
JeypoTu 


20.162 

800 

862 

787 

2,76.642 

3.857 

8.011 

18.165 

1.044 

82.714 

8.767 

8,610 

65.047 

15.607 

80 

418 

49.287 

4.04.724 

108 

2,178 

2.41,828 

24,03.306 

71.3 

8.261 

500 

0.082 

82,054 

6,870 

4 

1.986 

0.008 

1,078 

820 

10.14S 

87.468 

7,894 

1.036 

:::::: 


1,978 

884 

1,819 

4682 

8.674 
2359 
10, <184 
26.446 



Total ... 

80.061 

8.05.705 

30.515 

84,854 

6.14,604 

26.47,000 

4,643 

48,010 

18,807 

06,084 



7.478 

46.408 

8aix Fbobtiiib 

North-Weitern Provinces 

llotiKsl 

Bomimy 

Ooiitrai ludlA 

(mdh 

Miulnui 



81.250 

84.086 

686 

10,26.278 

8,66,617 

0.840 

18.621 

86.244 

8.109 

28 

6 

10.938 

120 

42 

2.21,668 

706 

87 

86,42,206 

9.062 

444 

7.72,028 

4,240 

11 

90 

28,86.790 

12.726 

88 

888 

6,887 

8,161 

Mil 

81 

6 

8 

4,88, no 
8,09.060 
8,84^ 
IM 
860 
180 

17,887 

1,864 

606 

7 

7 

40 

4,20,366 

8,848 

4,!Si 

40 

40 

280 



Total 

1.06.077 

13.00.780 

13,621 

36.244 

A283 

1 16.000 

~2r22,40l 

26.62,802 

7.76,870 

88,99342 

18,440 

U.10,840 

80,000 

4.S4.S16 



Oband Total 

1,4M1<1 

18,16.700 

61,167 

1.40.478 

1 0.10.240 

20,66,718 

2,27,800 

27.00.784 

B.1S.890 

80,81,841 

18,440 

11,19,888 

47,817 

5.60.S7I 
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DIVISION A.-RAW PRODUCTS. 












Dftuoa, 

• 



Fibuicb. 

OhAnit. 

Opium. 

Saltpetre. 

IndlKO. 

(Cotton (efeanod). 

^Cotton (unrlcnnod). 

3I'(K)1. 

Silk. 

Flax. 


Hdi. 

Value. 

Mdt. 

Vnluo. 

Mds. 

Value. 

lldfl. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mila. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

< *' 

Value. 

fAshmorA ••• 





8 

8 

290 

28.8.37 

1,539 

23,180 

1..394 

6.1.57 

218 

.3,206 

86 

60,2.36 

184 

970 

Lidikb 


Zli 




.. ... 

60 

• IfW 

4.800 
16.0 10- 







19 

10.25.5 



Chinese Thi\^ 

Bljpur 

****** 


***"' 




34 

“8,037 

1,237 

‘28.620 





“ ‘ 2 

390 



Totat ... 





2 

8 

681 

61,714 

2,776 

51,818 

1,39-4 

0.137 

218 

3,2(16 

\o7 

60,880 

184 

970 

Cnbul 







6.67.3 

0,36.001 

930 

21,048 

2,270 

8.737 

73 

919 

110 

08.285 

45 

178 

Tlmh 

HtiwuHten ••• .M ••• 









40 

*73 

’ 1,841 





6 

2,576 



Totol ... 


,.... 


«.... 



6,673 

6,30.1.34 

1,003 

22,389 

2.276 

8.7.37 

73 

919 

11.0 

70.s.^8 

45 

178 

gindb ••• 

^hftwalpore ... ^... 



2 

4.000 

4.341 

2.3.808 

012 

49,ir,6 

29.608 

4.49,839 



48.801 

• 

6,84.61.5 


100 

4 

20 , 



1 

430 

22 

1U6 

412 

32.923 


8.900 

109 

697 

.391 

4,!St6 

0 

8,400 

17 

86 • 

Bikanidf ... ... 

4 

461 


S40 

2U0 

60,3 

37 

2.U10 

8.06.3 

l.U.I.'iH 

0.2h'.> 

28.r).30 

2,101 

42.03.3 


32 

1,203 

6,013 

Jejpore 

6 

646 





610 

fiU.137 

0.U92 

53,97.3 

333 

999 

494 

4.018 



424 

1,694 

ToUl ... 

10 

1,007 

* 

4.776 

4.061 

21.670 

1,077 

1.. 36.42 4 

47.979 

0.29.930 

6.711 

30.120 

61,847 

0,36,4.32 

6 

3,.592 

1,618 

7.812 

Morth-WMtem ProvtnoM 

168 

60.650 



27,519 

70,404 

6,8 1« 

6,71.159 

1,21,104 

14,01.802 

1.220 

4,733 

4,182 

60,2-4.3 

171 

00 61.3 

131 

270 

... - ... ... 

1 





4.0 19 

19,700 

73 

6.351 

144 

1.586 



36 

504 

3.31 

l.(M»,2O0 


1 

Centraflndii" 







8,816 

1 3,34, 0(»2 



* 




80*1 

2..'.S.800 









2 

174 


164 



1C 

224' 

4 

1,200 




Oiidh ••• ... 

MsdniE ... ... 

a 

000 









14 




‘aoo 






R«j|iooUn» ... 

















1 



Total ... 

171 

61.460 



32.408 

90,290 

10.701 

10.12,680 

1.24.202 

14,03.641 

i.2;o 

4,7.33 

4,2.34 

00.971 

1,370 

4.27.113 

131 

270 

aiiro To»ti 

181 

52.460 

8 

4776 

87,181 

1,20.874 

10,692 

18,35,868 

1,70,020 

21,07,084 

11,001 

40,73-5 

60..372 

7,01,628 

j 

1,604 

6.62,143 

2,008 

0,2.30 



— 

1. 

21 

22 

23 

2. 



5 

26 



28 

COTJNTRIBS AND PRO- 
VINCES TO WHICH 

m^^SION A.-RAW PRODUCTS.-! f/oa/matfi/.) 

EXPORTED. 



• 

















Fruit* and Nuts. 

Wheat. 

Rico. 

Cram. 

Inferior Crains. 

Pulses. 

dice. 

Ili.rnB nnd 
Uidet. 

a 

• 


Mda. 

Value. 

Mda. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Value. 

CMhniero 

ladakh 

Tarkand 

Chinese Thibet ... 
Bijour 

e 

::: 

i.97S 

110 

20 

^84,807 

.>S8 

1,140 

98.069 

1.65 013 

4.(K10 

3 

12.740 

200 

26.666 

29.2:6 

6,480 

0,651 

19.533 

38.477 

8,400 

63,010 




106 

1.3,5.35 

Total 

•«e 

8,117 

86,276 

08,069 

l.f.0,013 

4.960 

12,9-M 

26,666 

29.216 

5.4S0 

6.6.51 

19,.5:t3 

3.8,477 

8.490 

68.010 



15, 9.30 

Dibiil ... • 

... ... ... 

■wfftdan ... 


88 

8 

68 

1,316 

16 

£44 

88,65.3 

171 

266 

56,409 

276 

688 

170 

11 

822 

1,021 

83 

1,286 

792 

K6 

5.3 

1,4»1.3 

12.3 

114 

16.8.5.3 

264 

20,703 

“’356 

8.36 

• 

l.KX) 

13 

341 



20,993 

IMd 


164 

1.674 

89.079 

66,412 

503 

2.340 

931 

1.702 

17,117 

27.0fi0 

8.36 

1.-190 

13 

341 


20.9; .3 

S"<ih ... 

JjdiawaliKire 

Blkaniiir ,,, 


iii'i 

nil 

8,03.911 
.MI7 
79, .366 
89,601 

6,44,546 

1,820 

1,46,1.50 

1,60,861 

2,8.36 

3,K«ni 

16.771 

1,06,391 

It. .340 
l.V»46 
66,073 
4,21,281 

1,41.37.3 

799 

P3,«76 

19.855 

2.87,189 

1.567 

1,13,704 

29,619 

46,661 

;m3 

8,58,126 

27,190 

67.?* 10 
604 
3,1 1.3 '1 
41, .56.3 

24.810 
2..3‘< i 
S.O'.tn 
161 

56,970 

7,317.5 

14,872 

342 

2.806 

527 

.3.987 

1,207 

67.0.30 

11,415 

01.774 

24,131 


17,4.34 

1.760 

7,475 

22,914 

Total 


20.178 

1,67,066 

4,73,766 

0.02,880 

1,27,869 

6,02,600 

2,68,102 

8.82,040 

4,12,644 

4.24,32.3 

.35.644 

7.3.206 
s 

7.717 

1,65,279 


48,6<);i 

JwthjWettaw PiSkoM* 

"i'r. 

8«h«, - •“ 

**lPo»t»n» , j;;. 2 

tejsit 

2714 

t 

8,29,117 

1,99,020 

^230 

2.79*» 

8,640 

80 

e.04,210 

8,90.198 

12,69.662 

7,92,262 

29,270 

0.060 

.290 

1,46.417 

45.230 

1.460 

,3,93,162 

0,83.870 

6.83,894 

9,50,804 

8,26,097 

0,89,606 

7 



4.85.066 

10,81,406 

10 

1,21,090 

.31,793 

2.47.738 

03.599 

8,871 

9 

2 

2,00,48.1 

216 

48 


1 



Jv 41*288 

e,6H^617 

10,00.345 

20,61.004 

S8,S28 

^.9S,t77 

10,27,022 

16,84,688 

10.14.700 

16,19,482 

1,55.891 

8.11,328 

8.882 

2,00,747 


9.67,708 

OlAVO TdTAft.'X 

kS 

rtf 

janili 

mm 


10^11.248 

82,26,700 

i,7wea 

7,10,088 

18,11,621 

10.47,684 

14,40,060 

19,77,616 

£.11,fN)4 

4^24,560 

20.012 

4.24,386 

1 

• 

10,43.1.34 
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Tile St&tistleal ilepo3?teif. 


[Milf 1876. 



inviaiOiV A. -HAW 

rOUNTElES ANT) PEOVtNCKS TO PUOUUUTH. -lfViwc/Mrfe-rf.) 
WHICH EXPOKTEI). 


DIVISION B.~MANIJFACTUHE8. 


Gottow Clotiih. 



(^Mhninra 
Ijiidakh 
T&rknnd 
( hineko Thibet 
Hijour 


4.801 2,08.500 

10 75.i 

7 200 


Gsbul 

Tirnh 

ScwesUn 


Slnilh 

Huhnwtlporo 

Blknuker 

Joyporo 


North-Western Proflncei 


BombiiT 
Coiitral India 
Oudh 
Mad mi 
mipooiana 


Total 

OmaiTD TOTiX 


80,483 21,07,620 

3.118 

1.028 0C.848 


87,511 22.07,586 


67.58,100 

1 . 10.866 

86.600 

0,028 

8,080 

634 

Uli 


80,482 60,00,421 

00,117 vtjtim 


11,404 

0,05,032 

1.132 

1,22.024 

707 

70,660 

20,070 

80,8(1,000 

22.600 

41,88,077 

10,080 

88,50.862 

66 

, 14.628 

71 

16,086 

0 

1,126 


10.001 00,06.401 

oi.m 1 ^. 00.000 


o . 8 iiI 5 r ’ 


1 , 66 . 07 J 06 _ 

140 . 75 , 10 ! 

08,84* 

140 . 4 ^ 

~ a , o 4 ol »^ 

MWi .** 
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PUNJAB TRADE STATISTICS. 

No. in. 

External Trade. — To/d/ Imports and Exports for the year 1874-7.5. 


CouaTXin lac Pioriticsa. 


KoRTH Fiontiii '• 

Tashrapre 

Log! of wood ... 
lindftkh 

Yarkand 

C'hiiiOHo Thibet ... 
^Bijour 

• 

Mattnde. 

3, 12, .373 
61.018 
7,214 
800 
8,423 
1,10,160 

Value. 

66,41,807 

1,00,664 
79,163 
61, .372 
8,67,197 



Total 

4,83.400 

01, .30, 083 

Wiw Pioniiti 

Cabnl 

1'irah 

.Sewestan * ... 



6,04,702 
* 10,020 
45,160 

52,6.3,028 

29.212 

1,52,537 

• 


Total 

6,68,941 

64,36.377 

( 

SoUTA Fxovnit ^ 

’ flindh 

1 nbawttipnre 
Bikauier 

LJeyporo 



84,023 

42.233 

2,21,640 

0,01,488 

6,41,409 
4,48,820 
9.‘.»0,088 
43, 47, .360 



Total 

12,60,284 

0-4,33,763 

• 

EllT FlOAXlfl < 

’Nortb-Weitern Provincoa 

Bengal ... ... 

Bom bn V 

Ontraf India 

Oudh 

Maiiras 

.Kajpootana 

38.03,138 
• 6,05,445 

68.679 
626 
1,267 

60 

63 

6,80,06,60.3 

2,12.90.140 

61.06.632 

10.004 

06,717 

1,370 

110 



Total 

44,89,163 

0,63,90,105 



naARD Total 

Loos tir Woon 

68,31.867 

64,018 

11,3.3,08,388 


Exports. 

Mwundn. 

4,49,860 

1,778 

1,037 

21 

1,064 

Value. 

34,26,022 

1,69,922 
90,041 
1.320 
. 04,100 

4,64,346 

87,60,471 

3,82,014 

411 

6,060 

01,08,70) 

0.067 

1,43,780 

3,88,384 

02,68,(U)2 

. 0.02,846 

73, .381 
7,16,180 
12,98,179 

36.01.0lV 

0..30.016 

18.84,483 

96,82,884 

30,21,692 

1,66.07.900 

30.00,018 

18,63,777 

9,801 

1,141 

3,606 

24 

219 

[ 2,49,7.% 104 

46,08.246 
8,49,422 
22,175 
4.3,689 
. 6,6ao 

2,006 

40, .39, 140 

8.04,08,121 

88,03,702 

1 

6,61.2 l,22i 


MhiiiwIn 

7,rt!i,‘229 

5i.018 

8»0lPi 

1,337 

dvU4 

1,11,813 


9,87.7m) 
l,17,ei4 
y,rtrt,H20 
19 1.09 ,007 

i2,71,87fl 


«0,*’4,()61* 

24.20,223 

0H,f)4O 

1,0H7 

4,703 

80 

2H] 

04,28,00.*) 

1,60,85,010 

64,018 


Vttlu®. 

89,00,820 


88,1)6,6&1) 

1,13,03,423 

3o,a09 

2,00,317 

"7^10,0^009 

42j2,fil5 

10.88,435 

28,80.671 

1.80.80,310 

""2121,31,761 

2 , .8831. 407 
2,67.08,801 
60,64.064 
41,860 
1,10,806 
8,060 
8,016 

12,67,08.286 

10,06,10,610 


Thtf lUtement does not cunUin tlie trade for the flrat 
4 The 6gttres ihown for North' Weet Provinoos include 


East Indian Ri 

Illlpovtfl, 


the Etui Indian Eailtoai/ trade and a jH/rtion of the Sindh, Punjab nutl Delhi UHilv\»y trade. 

N^IV. 

Raihvay Trade for the year 1874-75. 


Remarks. 


1 Dhuia 

2 Bhing .M 

8 CbarM . ... 
4 Opium ... 

6 Poit -... 

6 Other dragi 

7 Bulphur ... 

8 SuBpetre 

0 (tidigo 

10 Other dyei 

11 Cotton (cleaned) 

13 (ttttoleaned) 

14 Paehm 

15 HUh 

10 PIm 

17 Other fibrae 

18 Fruitc and nnte m 

10 Fun and feattaera 

^ Wheal 

21 Hica 

2f Gram 

88 laflirior graina ... 

84 Palma 

86 Ghaa 

80 Gama and ratine 

87 Home and hidea 

88 

88 OiU 

30 Oil.acada 

31 Salt 

38 8Qgar(ra6Md) ... 

3S jDittQ tttnvafinad) 

u ^ Z 

.S? Sfir :: 


48 Idqnava * ... ... 

“ SalSS""^ ; : ; 


[Knippaan) 


1,26,201 
• 7,U»,122 


7,368 

13,41,760 


4,92.76,000 

23,018 

4,11,982 


1,610 

6j94,00O 

18<98»0ie 

6,673655" 


6,70, 601P 
1,01,504 


],28,(>66 
02 i 
0,442 
9,006 
1,440 
8,019 
400 
2,03.501 

64,03,688 

10,07,666 

1,612 


No value can ho given 
tor railway louteiiuU. 


I,:)6.42i 
18,4 .384 
6.442 
8,00.680 
24,240 
2.89.822 
41.971 
6,00 337 
64,93,680 
4,92,76,800 
10,91,473 
4.13.494 


140,88302 


1634.080 


4,277 
7 09.0^0 
18,03,068 

04348340 
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PUNJAB TRADE STAPSTIOS. 

No. V. 

Btatmrnt Bhowiu’i) Quantity and Value <,f Goode Imported and Exported by t he Sindh, Pun j ab and Delhi Bailmp during the year 1874-7^ 


ABTlCLEi. 


iKPOtlTB. 


N, W. Provinces. 


1 

X 

8 I 

4 

t 

6 

7 

B 

« 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

14 

15 
10 
37 
IS 
10 
20 
21 
82 
88 
84 
20 
80 

87 

88 
80 
80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
86 
86 
87 
80 
80 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
41 
40 

47 

48 


niuiBo 

lihimg 

ChUTM 

Opium 

Post 

Other drugs 

flulnhiir 

HftltMtre, 

Imluro 

Other dves 
Cotton (clmrinii) .. 

Ditto (uiicloanod) 

Wool 

]*a«htu 

Nilk 

Vliix 

Other Ohros 
Prults and nuts ... 

Furs iind (ntttliem 

Whoat ... « ... 

nice 

Oram 

Inferior grsius ... 

Pulses • 

Ohee 

OiiniN and rusins .. 

Hides and horns ... 

Metals 

Oils 

Oihseeda 

Balt 

Sugar (roflned) ... 

Ditto (urireniKMl) 

Bpioea 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Wood 

Misoidinnroua 
Cotton olutli (InUittii) 

Ditto (Burupean) 

I«eathur 

Liquors 

Metal iiianufucturcs 
Piisluiiiuu 
Eailwny ntalorials 
Specie and bullion 
Woollen mauufncturoB 
Silk goods 
M iscvUiiueous uuinufscUin.;s 


Total 


Mdi. 


8 

122 

0 


7,660 

m 

468 

4.030 

1,011 

n 

46.8 

00 

868 

2.67M 

6.466 

6,121 

62 

6,109 

64,203 

1,086 

682 

11,908 

617 

8,306 


12,073 

604 

8.020 

440 

4,060 

8,66.003 

14.104 

6.643 

K,628 

40.363 

1,0.1,636 

4.716 

8.072 

*16.’672 

0.473 

"26‘,020 

7 

1,184 

ioiose 


8.62,621 


Bengal. 


Value. 
000 
1.220 
2,700 
' 6 , 20,100 

"mooo 

1,638 

"iui.Mi 

88.060 

11,121 

44 

6,842 

4,500 

1 , 07.400 

6.160 

64,650 

61,210 

*'i2,'2l8 

2 , 91,016 

1 . 62 S 

1,282 

2 . 1,816 

12,408 

89,668 

60.210 

1 , 00.705 

6,044 

8,737 

2,200 

40,068 

10 , 68,279 

6 . 21.068 

8 , 09,680 

60.696 

81.481 

8,72,602 

6 , 87,330 

6 , 91.200 

95.012 

8i(>0i.318 

12,000 


33,096 


60,20, !137 


Mds. Value. 


1,717 

422 

18 

1,840 

7 


20 

2 

1,820 

6 

"lieos 


42 

61 

1 

68 

436 

"iiiioso 

8,651 


900 

'17,170 

1,488 

'*‘L892 

40,678 

77 


400 

100 

6,45,0o0 

10 


82,030 


210 

76 

2 

1,272 

6,232 

224 

8 , 55.617 

30.061 


28 

796 

4,242 

6.373 

6,161 

1,264 

1,110 

47.489 

202 

95.443 

‘‘23J88 

7,298 

2i84i274 

£34 

816 

'w.'627 

6,66,446 


120 

9.562 

12,726 

2 . 36,086 

8,09.060 

8.848 

1,220 

1.07.744 

10,050 

1,92,75,800 

17,776 

^20i076 


25,347 


Bombay. 


878 

21 


978 


8,042 


8,780 

873 


21,384 


2.733 

8 


1,634 


2 , 12 . 00,149 


&36 

88 


37 

It 

1,663 

6,411 

606 

184 

571 

14i836 

'i079 

10,935 

i,’335 

"‘204 


» 23.688 


8.49,000 


16,340 


0.840 


68,679 


8,57,134 


6,845 


61.06.633 


Central India. 

Oudh. 

• 

Hadrai. 

lUSpo 

♦ 

nCana. 

Mds. 

Value. 

Udt 

Valno 

Mdi. 

Value. 

Mda. 

Value. 






... 


z 

...... 



18 

190 

E 

tsstea 

... 

iwii! * 









... 



13 

1,131 


aaessi 










...... • 


:E:: 

... 







10 

100 


...... 

‘‘in 

100 








... 




] 

24 


...... 

... 

...•>• , 

0 

103 

1 

18 




... 

...... 


16 



... 


... 





— “y 

77 



»• 








... 







06 

'"883 



... 




1 

87 

... 


... 


1 11 

1,260 

6 

360 

3 

130 

... 

...... 

1 7 

49 

13 

91 

40 

280 

... 



1 



120 

233 

‘"6 

10 

"d 

10 

”‘‘81 

iioofl 

72 

10,612 

... 

...... 



60 

16,624 

• 136 

63,1<N> 

4 

000 

... 

...... 

! 



743 

... 


... 


86 


60 


8 


... 

...M. 

1 


20 

700 

... 




163 


16 


... 


... 

.....a 



83 

220 





1 


18 

i.. 



... 


"‘l97 


631 


’"8 


’47 

!!!;*.*. 

1 520 

1 19,694 

1,857 

66.717 

j 

50 

M70 

68 

u 


Mai. 


Mdf. 

B 

in 

m 

"'SS 

85 

*1: 

4k9ll 

M7B 

lAMi 

”«! 

MM 

"irljM 


*1^ 


1.1B,06« 

17.786 

n!fioi716 

•279 

1.166 


t4,7%646 


Value. 

900 

1,820 

8,700 

6,8(k000 

“vim 

7.599 

‘‘4i,’678 
1,51,351 
11,198 
^ 44 
86.336 

4.600 
16,63,300 

5.170, 

54,5511 

99.780 

. ' * li'2l8 
2,91.825 
1,623 
1.868 
11.813 
18.704 
45.034 
50,548 
6,26.258 
40^696 
8,737 
8,520 
00,064 
10.81,826 
8,15,025 
10J>5,100 
73,108 
32.796 
4,90,044 
7,10.404 
8,88.74,405 
1,81,903 

8.06.'227 

12,000 


66,407 


8,25.09.809 


• Value cannot be shown, as we have no means of ascertsiiiiiig It. 


1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 
7 
6 
0 

10 

n 

18 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 

19 
80 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 
26 
27 

25 

20 
80 
91 

32 
S3 

84 

85 

86 
37 

33 
88 


Bhiisa 

Uhsng 

Chsras 

Opium 

Post 

Other dnigs 

Sulphur 

Saltpetre 

Indigo 

Other dyes « 

Cotton (fleaned) 

Ditto (undo tiled) 

Wool 

Pashm 

Bilk 

Flax 

Other Obres 

Fruits and unis 

Furs and leathers 

Wheat ... 

Rico 

Oram .... 

Inferior grains 

Pulses 

Ohee 

Gums otid resins 

llortiM and hides 

Metals 

Otis 

OB-seeds 

Salt 

Sugar (roilned) 

Ditto (unrenued) 

Spices 

Tea 

Tobacco 

WOIHI 

Mlscollanoous products 

Cotton doth (Indian) 

Ditto (European) 

Leather 

Liquors 

Metal manufiotures 

Pashmiua 

Railway materials 

Speoio and bullion 

Woollen manufactures 

Bilk goods ... 

Misoollaneoui manufacluret 


Totia 


Exports. 



9 N. W. Provincci. 


Mds. 

Value. 


1.198 

440 


2.683 

25.230 

... 

150 

46,800 

... 

6 

200 


5,310 

03,190 


18 

156 


430 

1.720 


478 

.33.586 


8.700 

71,t16 


876 



80 

117 


8,828 

81.108 


23 

1,260 


180 

89.000 


8 

6 


13,129 

1,81,220 


3..i8,886 

W772 


26.062 

M ■■ 


8.13,467 

4,77,700 


2,67,614 

.3,80,270 


44.733 

•80,568 


01 

1.464 


638 

7,876 




*..! 

UlO 

67,074 

... 1 

10,936 

1,17,062 


24,296 

72,885 

«... 

93,908 

4,69,610 


16 

198 



3.018 


46,088 

11,13,938 


029 

80.600 


508 

8,666 


14,788 

12,403 


38,720 

78,197 


1,879 

1,86.784 


9,437 

2l.34i.32B 



30.488 


006 

I.M.TM 

... 

0,007 



89.000 

... 

713 


Z. 

1.78? 

'*&'600 

... 

ioioQO 


... 

18,88,081 

^ ^68,071 



VbIiw oi&sot Im Am# iMwsiioliDm of aBOirtoMi 
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PUNJAB TRADE STATISTICS. 

No. VI. 

Indut Trade by Country Boatefor the year 1874-75. 


Setitl 

Dutubor. 



ao 

81 


89 

84 

85 
88 

87 

88 
89 

40 

41 
49 

43 

44 

46 
48 

47 

48 

49 


AlTICIlS. 


Importi. . Exports. 


Total. 



Value. 


0/247 


I0,flt)9 

626 


800 

1,76') 

49,241 


280 

11,086 

.406 

11,713 

1,069 


2,76,682 

28,009 


103 

0.0'-2 

0,142 

27,041 


7,0 »9 
1 33,706 
20,767 

73,320 


0,620 

1,600 


1,201 

6,HH,471 


Maunds. Value. 


2 

4,000 

6,946 

61,202 

864 

1,820 

3,079 

22,048 

612 

49,456 

6,162 

64,519 

28,648 

4,87,000 

46, '485 

6,40,258 

‘‘1,229 

4,059 

1,349 

14,792 

2.8593 

6,02,237 

• 2,816 

11,340 

1,44.0.34 

2,H«,468 

46,537 

67.661 

24,810 

60,976 

2,896 

67,960 


17,434 

112 

7,14J) 

11,732 

76,421 

2.06,792 

4,88,025 

3,170 

40,307 

26,081 

1,35,176 

4,634 

32,679 

d21 

24,180 

3,552 

”6,196 

7,012 

3,30,994 

134 

0,196 

• 

“ ’7O8 

34,184 

8,67,6!i4 

84,07,204 


Maunds. Value. 


3 

4,000 

7,810 

67,419 

364 

l,82il 

8,979 

22,018 

612 

49,466 

7,376 

65.121 

28,583 

4,38,425 

46,486 

6,40,968 

30 

300 

1,722 

6,809 

7,028 

64,(^d3 

2,87,133 

67>i,617 

6,010 

22,376 

1,44,206 

2,36.874 

65,753 

79,374 

26.028 

52,945 

2,800 

57,969 


17,134 

20,270 

2,82,799 

16,744 

1,04,0 JO 

2,06,799 

4,8'<,()25 

60 

103 

3,883 

49,389 

27,000 

1,41,317 

7,' -78 

60,313 

2,030 

•31,209 

10 

1, 3.3,7' 6 

16,01)9 

26,909 

7,012 

3, .30, 994 

1,047 

7J.820 

102 

0,620 

294 

1,070 

1,870 

"as, 386 

9,44.204 

40,00,080 


Bkxabi:i. 



• Till iocludof 16,825 lofi of wcKjd, valued at lU. 1,33,436, imported l»y the Forest Deportment duriugHbe first quarter of 1874-76. 


THE SOONDBRBUNS.-N0. IV. 

early attempts reclamation, and progress 

• OP CULTIVATION. 

2|[’hb eailioBt attempt od the part of the British Government to 
reclaim the SoonderhunS appears to have* been made shortly after the 
aooeeaion of the late East India Company to the Dewany. 

In 13ri4 A.D. Mr. Claude Russell, as “ Collector. General’’ qf the 
24*Perguiiiiah8| granted leases under the authority of Government for 
olearing waste lands in the Soonderbuns immediately south of the 
cultivated tracts iu the district. ..These leases were confined to the 
tract of land between the Hooghly River and Channel Creek on the 
west and^ljy^Roymungul ob the east. At that time it would appear 
the Roysipln^ was we boundary between the 24-Pergunnah8 and 
Je88ore.^v ; 

ThelfUh^ of! these grants, known as Putteet-ahadi eelmteB, that is, 
states ore^M for tbe pultivation of waste lands, may be approximately 
set down bee^has, or 68,742 acres. These lands are at tlie 

present timeiientirehr reolaitcied and under cultivation. « 

Tenjreart liiijSr <Mr. Tikuan Henokell, at that time Jud^ and 
Magistrate for reclamation of what 

^as theji;^^^ 'JTefkore pori^n of the Soonderbuns, extending from the 
Ei^muottsd oili ISie wMikio the Balissur and Homnghatta on the east. 
^ ^ fox the peace of his distxk, Mr. Henokell’s 

attention to the bands of daooijts who infested it, 

anj[ who pniiishinent by* esoaping into ilio dense 


foreuts of the Soonderbuns with its lab\Tinth8 of creeks and rivers, which 
uflonlcd 04 wy facility for escape, Thoro was thus a double object to 
be gained in tlie reclamation of the J essoro Soonderbuns a century 
ago — the prevention of crime, as well as an increase of revenue to 
the Slate. 

On the 20th December 1783 Mr. Henckcll recommended his 
Bohomo to tho favourable consideration of tlio Rigljt Hoji’blo Warden 
llastiiJgB, Governor-General of India, in the following terms:— 

“ The following plan is humbly submitted to your consideration, 
and not intruded on you os tbo thoughts of a day, but founded on 
local knowledffc, acquired during a throe years’ residenoo at Jessoro, 
and from a firm conviction in my own breast of its praoticablenoss 
should it bo sanotionod by your approbation. 

“The first object that struck me on my jirrival at Jessore and 
taking charge of the appointment of Magistrate was the adopting of 
measures for tho future security of the province and the peace of the * 
inhabitants in a country so infested with daooits. A plan has suggested 
itself to me which I*am confident, if adopted, would not onl^ eradicate 
tliese nosts of marauders, but intheooiirso of a . few years bring a peat 
addition of rovooue to‘ Government : 1 mean the peopling of that large 
tract of waste lands called the Soonderbims, apporUining to Jossore, 
situated between the Boymungul and lloorioghatta rivers. 

“That it is prootioablo to populate these wild and extensive forests, 
and not a mere speculative idea, wo have only to reour to the times of 
the MoghiU Government, and wo shall find that prior to the invasion 
of the Mugs in the Bengal year 1128 (1721-22 A. D.) these lands 
were in the finest state of oiutivation, and the villagos in .general well 
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populated. The number of mosqijes and other places of *worBhip still 
ronmining fully domoiistrate its former snlendour and mamifioenoe. 
Nature also has boon ])artieularly lavish and bountiful of her favours to 
Hub part of llongal : tlio number of fine rivers with which it abounds 
renders it so convonioiii for transportation of all kinds of merohandiso, 
and its vioinity to Calcutta, llio seat of Qovernraout, affords tho 
meroliant aud manufacturer a sure i)rospeot of receiving the reward of 
their labours by tlio epoedy sale of tlieir merchandise, the greatest 
encouragement to revenue. Tho quautiijr of wood and timber proper 
for constructing boats, tho transportation of fire- wood to Calcutta, 
tho funiishing of oalilo of all kinds for tho use of shipping, the quan- 
lity of wax that is every whore found in tho woods, and the prepara- 
tion of shelHimo, will amply reward the ryot for the trounle ami 
expense of clouring away tlio ground. All that he requires is an 
assurance of being protc‘ototl by Covonimeut in the quiet possession of 
the littlo spot that ho has cleared away by the sweat of his brow. 

“ The Soouderhiins once cultivated, tho daooits will find no place of 
safety to fly to, or oludc the vigilance of the Magistrate. Imprint the 
minds of the ryots with coiilhlouco in (lovernmont, and their attaoli- 
mont will bo secured by tho strongest tie of qature — self-interest, and 
consequently, instead of alh/Hing protection to the daeoits by sharing 
with them in tlio spoil, will cheerfully exert themselves in their 
apprehension, and in time oblige these disturbers of the public peace to 
become useful members of society. Another great advantage arising 
from the adoption of tho jdaii is tlio assistance it will alford to tho 
salt manufacturer. 

“If Govornmont enf Aisi me with the management, and permit mo 
to distribute the parcels of laud in such proportions as may apjxiar 
eligible, 'the ryot to hold jujHKOssion free of all reveiiuo for the space of 
throe years, aud having tlio firmest reliance on niy ongagemonts with 
him, to pay revenue in the following throe years in such proportion as 
tho value the land and tlio state of cultivation may appear advisable, 
I am assured of tho good and salutary eflocts that will ensue, and at 
tho end of five years be attended with tho most forcible advantage to 
tho country, maintenance to the ryot, protection to the individual, a 
very oonsiderablo increase of revenue to the Company, and tend to the 
encouragement and augmentation of tho manufactiiros in general,” 

Mr. Uenckcirs schomo was duly sanctioned and approved by 
Government. 

On the 3rd of April 1 781 Mr. Ilenckell defined the terms of tho 
lease to be granted. The terms were — 

Ooe-BUtU of (lie area to be dedurtnd in liou of allowAuccs for uiicultnrublo 
WBHto, cxpciiscH of coUcotion, &c. 


Hevcnuc free ,,, 

„ for the 11 h year ... 

„ for tho 6th 'y«ar ... 

M for til n thh year ... 

„ from the 7tli year for ever 


3 year.s. • 

2 annas a boegha. 

4 ditto. 

6 ditto. 

8 ditto. 


This revenuo was to be assessed on tho local beegha of 110 cubits 
square and in sicca rtipocs, which wore then i current. The full rate of 
eight sicen; annas a boegha of 110 cubits square is oquivaient to about 
4i annas a boegha of the standard measure of 80 cubits square, or to 
13J annas per aero. Every publicity seems to have boon given in 
regard to the achemt?, and it was estimated that in seven ycqrs tho sum 
of 7 jf lakhs of .rupees would have been realized for Government, and 
that the future annual revenue would be represented by three lakhs of 
rupees. In October 1785 A.D. it was reported that 84,928 beegbas, 
or 21,403 acres, bad been leased out, and iu July 1787 it was supposed 
that 21,000 beoglias of laud bad been reclaimed and brought under 
cultivation. 

In April 1790, however, when only one year was wanting to tho 
close of tho sovoiitli year, when it was hojied, that the coiFers of tho 
State would have been onriohed by the sum of 7^ lakhs of rupees, 
the acoonnta in coiiuoctimi with Mr. HenckoU^s scheme stood as 
follows * 


Plt.bunomont» * 

lifoeipt'j 


Loss to i toveriuiumt 


Kfl, 

53,132 

5.332 

47,780 


On the 20th of August I'iJO *tho scheme waa abandoned, and no 
nttompt seems to have been made at a systematic mam^ement of the 
8oonderbuu8 until the year 1816, when the Soonderbun GommisBionex- 
ship was established by Act IX of that year. 

From the abandonment of Mr. Henokell’s sohemo in 1790 to the 
year 1819 no leases were given of Soonderbun waste lands. Ind^ 
the policy of the time to have been, against making any grants* 

In March 1810 the dmlector of Jossore submittod applications tot 
land to the dBoard of Hevenue, and the reply was deoide^y against 


making any giants, the Collector beifig re<]|^sM to inform the parties 
that their applications could not be complied with. 

But though no grants were made, the progress of cultivation in 
the Soonderbuns was not absolutely ohedLCd. Neighbouring semindars 
and others began to extend the limits of their estates by encroaching 
on Soonderbun lands, and repeated applications were made for grants. 
These facts were brought to the notice of the Board of Bevenue and 
represented to Uoveniment. Tho Board of Bevonue advocated the 
appointment of a separate officer to look after the interests of Govern- 
ment. Among otjiors, tlv^ want of a separate officer to do the work 
was one of the reasons assigned by tho senior Member and Acting 
President to account for the failure of Mr. Henokell’s scheme. In the 
34th paragrajih of his minute Mr. Kooko thus expresses himself 

“ It would appear that the failure of the original plan originated 
in the want of kuffioiont accuracy in defining tho northern boundary, 
tho claim of tho zemindars, the want of correct^ surveys, and the 
impossibility of any of those public offices who were entrusted with 
the execution of tho plan allotting a sumciont portion of time to an 
object 80 extensive and complioatod in its operation.” 

The result was that a special assistant was appointed to the Oolleotor 
of tho 24-PergunnahB to do the work, but it was found necessary to 
give this ofiioov an' independent position ; and Mr. D. Scott, of tUo Civil 
Service, who was the first special assistant, was also the first who was 
nominated to tho post of Commissioner in the Booiiderbuns. The law 
gives the Commissioner in the Soonderbuns all the powers “ which 
littv^j boon or may bo exercised by Collectors of land revenue.” 

At first Mr. Scott's chief duty was to ascertain how much land 
beyond tho limits of the permanent sottlemont hod been reclaimed 
from tlio Soonderbun forests, and to secure the right of Govemmont 
to receive revenue from all lands not previously assessed ; but in 1819 
ho was authorized, with tho sanction of Government, to grant leases 
in perpetuity for land within the unreclaimed and ungranted Soondor- 
buns. 3'ho lease rules of 1819 were superseded by those of 1830, 
and the latter gave place to the rules of 1863, well known as Lord 
Dalhousie's rules. By the rules of 1819 the following terms were 
fixed for the grant of waste lands in tho Soonderbuns 

The grant to be in perpetuity.* 

One-iourth of tho entire area to be deducted jn lieu of ^ allowance for 
unculturablo waato, creoka, water-courses, tho space required for embank* 
moots, t&c. ♦ 

Eovouue |)or standard boegha of 80 cubits square for the 


first 7 

years 

... 


Pitto 

ditto 

for tho 8th year 

... 2 annas 

Pitto 

ditto 

for the 9th year 

... 4 „ 

Ditto 

ditto 

for^tho 10th year 

... e 

Pitto 

ditU) 

IVom tho 11th year ... 

... 8 „ 


Tbe clearing conditions wore : — 

One-eighth to be floored aud cultivated in 3 years. 
One-fourth ditto ditto in 4 „ 

Ono-hnlf ditto ditto in 6 „ 


Tho penalty for nonfulfilment of the clearing oonditions was tbe 
payment hy the grantee of a rupee a beegha for every beegha of land 
left uncleared and uncultivated. 

Not a single grant was made under these rules. The free term 
was too sliort, tho clearing conditions too stringent, and altogether 
these rules, unsuited oven to the present times, wore far more so half 
a century ago. 

About the year 1830 grants wore made on tjie following con- * 
ditions 


The grant to ho in perpetuity. . , 

Ono-fourlh' of the entire area to be excluded from aisesfinont as in tne 
^ rules of 1819. ^ 

Hevenuc per standard beegha of 80 cubits square for 
the first 20 years ... ... ... ... iWf. 

Bilto ditto forthoSlst year ... 2 annas. 

Pitto ditto for tho 22nd year ... 4 

I)itto ditto for the 2drd year ... *» 

Pitto ditto from the 24th year and 

forever ... ^ ... »« 

There twus only one clearing condition, whi^, i# not fulfilled, tho 
lease was to be forfeited and the grant resumed. A fourth 6f the tola 
area of the grant was to be olearea and cultivated within , . 

Lord Dalhousio's rules, dated the 24th September for their 

object the speedy reclamation of the Soonderbun loveete^ iThe rws o 
assessment were therefore Oxoeeffingly Kbwnl, bdt n 
tbe grant was required to- be olearea than by 
principal ebnditions of these nries were r C ^ 

Th* lease was to be for 09 yOMf, m to ^ jwwwi^itethe W 
sentatiTes of the gnatees after liho 
moderate assessnMil aa ilteitt propsT to 
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A«ioi]wft«Mdis9 rule, a fourth of the total area was to be 
exempted iton aMewmeat in lieu of all allowauoes for unoulturable 
wastvd!<>* 

l%e revenue per standard beegha fixed for the remaining three- 
fourthaef the grant was— 

SVklr tbs first SO Tssrs ... Vi7 

Twm the Silt to tlie end of the 80th jear ... ^ anna 

the 81 it to the end of the 4C)th year ,.. 1 

Vtom the 41it to the end of the 50th year * , , . 1 1 annas 

From the 51at to the end of the OOtluyear » ^ n 

The iAwAoif conditions to be enforced by the forfeiture of the lease 
and the wsumption of the grant wore that i, and should ho 

cleared and rendered fit for cultivation by the expiration of the c th, 
10th, 20th, and 80th years, reckoning from the date of the grant. 

The terns of each suooeeding rule were more liberal than the 
preceding one. In 1784 A D. wo start with a free term of tliree years 
and an OTentual rate of assessment at 41 annas a beegha, or KiJ auuas 
an acre, on five-sixths of the entire area. In 1,8 1 9 the free term is extondod 
to seven but the eventual rate of assessment raised to 8 annas a 
'beegha, or a little more than Re. 1 and 8 annas an acre. In 1830 the 
evening rate of assessment is maintained at 8 annas a beegha, but the 
free term extended to 20 years. In 1853 the same long free term of 20 
years is a]lowed,mbut the eventual assessment reduced to only 6 aunas 
an acre, to oommenoe from the 'fifty-first year, and the progressive 
assessment for each deoade between the coinmoncomont of the twenty- 
first and the close of the fiftieth year fixed so low os 1 i annas, 3 annas, 
and 41 iinnas an acre. 

No k&se rules are now in force, and Soonderbun lands can oiily 
be purchased under the fee-simple rules of the 2nd February 1874. 

To traoe^ the progress of cultivation in the Soonderbuns it is 
necessary to divide it into two portions, noiih and south of the line of 
forest as existing in 1830, and represented in Lieutenant Hodge’s map 
published, in 1881. 

On the north of this line are the Putteet-abadi talooks granted 
by Mr« Claude Uusiell in the 24-rergunnahs and Mr Tilman Henokeli 
in Jessore, together with the resumed and other estates, being waste 
lands surreptitiously brought under cultivation subsequent to the 
permanent settlement. To the south of the line are the grants of 1830, 
commuted under the rules of the 24th September 1853, grants rndoenie^l 
from the payment of revenue, allotments held in fee-simple, and lands 
settled on tmporary, and, in a few instances, on permanent leases. 

It is most dUfiBcult, if not impossible, to trace the progress of culti- 
vation under each set of rules. Qrauts were not made at the same time, 
but at different periods ; and as the rules of 1830 provided for one 
inspeotion only, or at the end of the fifth year, no further inquiries 
were nooessaiy, and oonsequeutly the subsequent advance in cultivation 
was not ascertained. Nor will the number of grants under each sot of 
rules afford any criterion from which their rdativo merits might ho 
determined.* 

From 1771 to 1780, a period of nine years, about eighty Putteet- 
abadi grants were made by Mr. Claude Bussell, but many of these were 
not forest lands, but lands reverting into forest, having been thrown out 
of oultivatioiit In others there was both low jungle and forest mixed. 

During the short term of six years for which Mr. Henckell’s 
scheme was iii force 180 grants were mode. The ndos of 1819 wore 
simply inoperative. TTiidexthe rules of 1830, and up to September 1853, 
when Lora Dalnousie’s' rules came into force, a period of 22 years, 
195 allotments were leased out, and from 1853 to 18G3, when the 
first ice-simple rules came into foroe, a period of ten years, 113 original 
grants were made under Lord Dalhousie’s rules. If those figures 
^ere to be the guide without further research, the conclusion would 
be that the stringent rules of Mr: Henokell’s time wore more attractive 
than the vttr liberal rules published under the auspices of Lord 
Palhousie. !uut the fact is many of Mr. Henckell’s grants wore 
imaginaiy* j|3fany of them were for lands that wore yielding revenue 
to Dovenuneht at the time, and were no doubt grantoa under the false 
^resentattins of applicants who might have wished to establish a 
title to lanUn^hging to others. In many the boundaries oovered whole 
l^gunnahl, of* ware so confused and inoonsistent as to invQlvo geomet- 
riotu absuimtieti an d to embrace no land at all. In such cases the 
firantees nayer o^ained possession; and if these are deduoted, the 
iiumber..of fiencliM’s grants will bo few enough. At the present day 
only five of , Mr. HenokeU’s time remain, embraoing an area 

of 12,978 aiiMvttd paying a revenue of Bs. 8,657, being the result of 

Of undeaLord Dalbousie’s rules, so many as 

of the clearing conditions. In 
shown that if they did not 
nito^thsr their lease they bad laid out oapital 

the jungle, the Bevenue Board 


wore pleased either to allow further time to clear the required area, or 
to exempt the grant from resumption. 

But the progress of cultivation depends less upon rules than upon 
natural causes. Setting aside the estates north of the line of forest as it 
existed in the year 1830, and which are nearly all cleared, the percent- 
age of cultivation on the south from that year pud up to the present 
time is very uuoqual in different parts of the Soouderouns, os will be 
seen from the following tabular statement : — 

Statement showing the progress of cultivation in the Soonderbuns south of 
Lieutenant Hodge^s boundary line, from the year 1830 to the year 
1876 A,D. 


District. 

SUB-DIVISIOXS. 

Abra clvarrd 

AND CULTIVAIKD. 

Aura rifpRR fobibt 

AND LOW JDirOtl. 

Total. 

Acraii. 

1 

Square 
iniloH. , 

Acres. 

aiuaro 

miles. 

Aorea. 

Square 

inilea. 

551 

^il 

Diamond Harbour 

Harripura 

UiiMxedrhat 

Hatkliira 

8I.‘289‘9N 
92.441 36 
7H.,163‘i.9 
19,431*19 

48*80 

122 44 
80*.18 

444,6-89*62 
282.9M2 (14 
%6.0:t6.Hl 
3)1.859-01 

094*71 
4i2‘l6 
1,I8I*.H1 
688 84 

475,0211*60 
.675,421 00 
H.6 4,40000 
864,800 80 

748 64 
686*00 
1,803*76 
569 22 


Total 

' i;*21.B3e-2* 

346 15 

1.826.518 18 

2J(67()6 

12.060.054*40 

3.208 21 

ri < 
11 

Khooliia 

Uatfirhat 

# 1 

1 

50,46*2*03 
57.U8A 05 

78 M i 
89*20 

498.979 07 
48^822*1 5 

774*07 

757*58 

646,482*00 
641 ,007 *20 

85,'t’80 
846 73 


Total 

107,637*98 

168 03 

9.80,801*22 

1,582*50 

1,088.880 20 

1.700*5) 

5* 

P€>ro*rpore 

Patooakhailj 

86,584 no 
144.233*4.1 

5160 

226*36 

49.600 00 
104,592*15 

« 

7.750 

257*18 

I 

86,184,00 
808.826 eu 

188*10 

462*64 


Total 

179,817*45 1 

280*96 

214.109*15 

8.*14*C‘1 

8.04,009 60 

1 610*64 


Grand Total 

5(18,891*65 1 

705*14 

.6. 02.3,611 *56 

4.724*24 

8,582.408*20 

5,019*88 


hf% nf riTori anil cn'cka south of Lieutenant Hodge's boundary lino in 
dl-Porffunnahs Sixjnib'rbuns 

Area uf rivers and creeks south of LicuU*riant llcMjgo’s boundary lino in 
Jessore Soonderbuns .... 

Area of Hvers and (’rocks south of Lteutonant IIodKo's boundary lino in 
JBackorKuiigo Soonderbuns 

(Imnd Total 


681.95400 

804.27400 

moiooo 

4.607.ri80'ii(l 


W700 
476 00 
81100 
7,29‘i^r 


Dividing the total area as given above by the figures which 
represent the extent of cultivated lands, it will be found that very 
little more than a seventh of the entire area has boon reclaimed fi*om 
forest. The figures in the statement give the f< diu wing as the percentage 
of cultivation in each district and sub-division 


District. 

Sub-ili vision. 

2t-PSBai75IfADB . 

( Diamond Harbour 
) Barri|)oro 
” ) liuiHeorhftt 
( Satkhira 



The entire diitrict 

Jkibomn 

( Khoolna 
* ( Bagirbat 

The entire diitrict 

Backsboumob 

( Pprosepore 
" ( Palouak bally 

The entire district 


PfrrantafTo of 
cullivalion, 

6'574 

21623 

9-391 

6337 

Torsos 

9233 

]0534 

Tssi 

46*702 


45 637 
14 405 


The entire SoonderbunB 

From the analysis given above, a very suflScient argument may be 
adduced to show that the. unequal progress in clearing is owing mainly, if 
not entirely, to natural causes. lu the sub-division of Sat^ira we have 
less than 5| per cent, of the total area under cultivation, anolhe reason is 
that the J ^boona, which flows tlirough it, and which is a sweet water river, 
is fast silting up, and the water towards the south becoming brackish. 
Even old zemiudary lands on the south of this sub-division are deterio- 
rating in condition from this cause. Contrasting with this, the lowest 
percentage, we have in Patooakhally nearly 47 per cent, of the total area 
under cultivation, or more than eight Ximes the proportion of cultivation 
in Satkhira. The differeuoe is all the more marked, inasmuch os the 
average rate at which .revenue is . paid 'for Soonderbun lands in the 
Patooakhally sub-division is much higher than the settlement rates in 
Satkhira, and the population in the former is less than one-half in the 
latter, bemg 287 per square mile in Patooakhally against 594 in Satkhira. 

Again, taking the entire Soonderbun area in each of the districts, 
24-Pergunnahs and Jessore separately, the percentage of cultivation in 
the former is 10'806, and in the latter 9*881 ; whereas in the higher 
assessed lands of Baokergunge Soonderbuns more than 45i per ceut.,*or 
45*637, of the whole area hits been reclaimed from forest. * 
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Taking t ho liguros as given in the Census returns of 1872, we 
find tho avorago population por square mile in the three distriots named 
above, inciusivo of Sooudorbuu clearances, to be as follows : — 

Ateraif* namb«l 
of perconi per 
•quere mile. 

2 t-rorgunnahs, exclusive of Calcutta ... 793 

Jessore ... ... 5^7 

Buckergunge ... ... . ... 4:82 

The figures given in oarlier returns are very different, and, 
compared with the result of tho last census, show that the population has 
now nearly doubled itself ; but tho relative proportions are nearly the 
same. Formerly, as now, the population of the 24-Perguunah8 was 
very much larger than that of J essore, and the latter than that of 
Bo^ergunge. 

Tho rivers in the 24-rergunnahB Soonderhuns are nearly all salt ; 
in the Jessoro Soondorbuns they are portly sweet, but the lands are low 
and 8wann)y, and produce only the coarse kind of rice ; whereas the 
lands in Backergunge are high, producing excel lent rice, and rnost of 
tho rivers contain sweet water. It will thus be seen that owing to 
natural causes almost half^io Backergunge Soonderhuns have been 
reoluimed from jungle, whilst under lower rates of assessment and other 
advantages about a tenth only of tho forest in the 24-Pergunuah8 and 
Jessore distriots have been cleared and cultivated. 


OORRESPONDENOE. * 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF TUB SOONDERBUNS. 


To THi EDITOR* or ina STATISTICAL EEPORTEE. 

8ia, — T mr April number of tho StatUtical lieporter contains an article on tho 
Antiquities of the .SoomlcrbunM, in which, on page 277, paragraph 5, it is stated that 
lurther cost of the musjid, at Bhyrung Kakcaboonca, no more ruins have boon 
discovered. This romarU, 1 may venture to say, is not strictly correct. Last month 
1 was at Bowphul, and took tho opportunity of seeing some famous ruins which exist 
in tho ncighlK)urho<Kl. Abotit a luilu cast of tho present mart of Koloea, about 
half a mile west of tho great Titolia Uivor, and about a quarter of a mile south of tho 
Koloea lUvor, tboro are tho rvmains of an old tank called Kanial& dighi. Tho bed is 
now silted up and planU'd with paddy, but tho banks still exist and arc upwards 
of 20 feet in height and 2(K) feet across at the basi*. They are dotted with houses 
anVi fruit-trees, and in a plain country look like hillocks from a distance. It took 
me eight niinut^ to walk along the length of the tank, and I should say it must have 
been at least 800 yards long ; tho breadth would bo ulmut half t)f that. Thoro was 
only one gU&t, and that on tho western bank. Tho broadtli of this ghat was upwards 
of 100 foot. Heaps of excellent bricks still reniain. It is said that when a Princess 
named KunialA <lug this tank, all endeavours to get water proveil fruitless, and at 
lust Kamuld herself descondod to tho bottom, whoa the water rushed from all sides 
and closed lior in. This trmiitiou is preserved in a song whicli is still sung among 
tho villagers. 

Tho village of Kachooa lies on tho north bank of the Koloea Kivor, and about a 
mile finmi Kamaltl <lighi. iii that village are found the ruins of an old lliybari. 
The Titolia Uivor has tione grout havoc among them. Tho manji/t or watch-tower, 
was washed away in tho last ruins, and the Uajbari itself, whidi is only about 2(K) 
yards from tho river, w'ill probably have nothing left of it in the ooui-se of two or 
three yoars. In the Uujbui i there arc two tanka and one building. The surround- 
ing walls are in coinplote ruin. The building has throe rooms and one hall ; tho iviofs 
of tho two side rooms have fallen in, and only the middle room and tho hall are still 
preserved. Tho roof, w’hich is Hat, is supported on arches, and tho walls havo 
carvings. Tho bricks are exrollcnt, and tho comont strong. 

Many tanks and rmbankmonts near KaAihooa have been engulfed within tho 
memory of living men. At ebb-tide ihe whole coast may lie seen covered with md 
bricks. The place is filled w'ith tanks, bricks, and embankments for miles, which 
•how that it was oiico a large and flourisliinc town. 

It is said the Chundradip Uujahs had their capital hero. The incumions of tho 
Mugs and the oucruachmeuts of tho rivers compelled thorn to remove to Madhal)- 
pashar. 

PATUARnALi, the 10th April 1876. ^ K. Q. Gupta. 


To THM EDITOR OP TOB STATISTICAL REPORTER. 

Bib,— I OBSERVE that a brief notice of tho ancient temple of “Jatar Doul’* 
has apiieurod in the April number of ‘the StatMcal lieporter ^ page 276, in an 
article on the Antiquities of tho Hoonderbuiis. Tho account given therein is 
however incomplete, and in some points incorrect, and I venture thorefore to 
oommunicato to you the following particulars, which may bo of interest. 

A copper plate discovered in a place little to tho north of “ Jatar Deul " 
ftxos tlie date of its erection by Rajah Joyanta Chandra in the year 897 of the 
Bengali Shak era, corrcspondii.g U A.D. P76. The office therefore is exactly 
nine oenturies old. The bricks are remarkably fine, and the cement pawerfulby 
adhesive. The summit is broken, but the dome remains intact. The orost is 
reported to havo contained a collection of precious stones or other treasure, and 
was pulled down, within living memory, by an P'nglishmau in or about tho year 
1836. Whether any treasure was actually fouild in it or not is not known, 
though re|K>rt, as usual in such cases, decides tho question in the affirmative. 
Tho existing bailding minus the crest is stated to be sixtv foot high, but it standi 
on«a mound of conBiderable elevation, and is henoo visible from a great distance. 

The templo is only about four miles from Haidigi and Kankandigi, wUoh was 
tho seat, not df one of the Sena Rajahs, but of iiweta Rajah, tho word ' sweta* 


meaning white. The term ' swots * was> howerer, merely a title of the king 
The Rajah's proper name was Joyanta Chandra, and the name of his son, Gopoe 
Chandra, is still familiar to tho mouths of the peasantry in the new settlemoius 
and in Kharoe. Tho founder of the dynasty was Joyanta Chandra's grandfather 
Bijoyroadhub, who also founded tho secondary dmty of Sangor Madhub at the 
site of the Saugor fair, of which ihe principal deity is the deiRed ancient saint 
Kapilmoni. 

Tho copper plate alluded to above was discovered at the clearing of jungle 
by the grantee, Durgaporshad Chowdhari. The inscription was in Sanskrit, 
the date, as usual, was givon in an enigma with the name of the founder. 

Diamond Habboub, the VI th ApHl, 1876. B* L. Gupta. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY IN MOORSHEDABAD. 


Thk production of silk has long been a very imTOrtant industry 
in the district of Moorshedabad. In the days of uie Eoat India 
Company numerous large filatures managed by the Company were 
scattered over the district, and afforded a large and valuable trade. 
The ruins of some of those filatures are still met with, and on the sites 
of others are seen new filatures belonging to the firms which have 
succeeded to the trade. The ijidustry, once so flourishihg, haa however 
been for years in a declining state, and its deolino ^ been so much 
accelerated within tho last two or three years by^oauaes whioh have 
affected the whole of the Bengal silk trade, that its extinction at no very 
distant date may well be apprehended. It is still, however, an indus- 
try in the maintenance of whioh many Europeans and very many natives 
are deeply interested ; and the organisation of praotioal meaSsures for its 
improvement is a matter that has now become of urgent importance. 
Those who are interested as capitalists are already feeSng the effects of 
tho depression, and cannot expect to employ their oapital profitably for 
many years longer if the present rate of deoUne continues. To those 
who arc dependent on the industry for their livelihood as spinners, or 
for a large portion of their income as rearers of silkwonns, its and 
probable extinction moan impoverishment and ruin. 

The following statistical facts show the magnitude of tho interests 
now involved in the industry. There are 45 matures belonging to, or 
under the management of, Europeans in the Moorshedabad oistrict, 
and 67 filatures belonging to natives. The number of basins in the 
former is not loss than 3,500, and in the latter not less than 1,600, 
making a total of 5,100 basins. In addition to these there are somo 
97 small filatures worked by natives in their homes, containing about 
200 basins. Computing aooording to the house valuations recorded 
under the Bead Cess Act, the value of the whole of the filatures may 
be sot down at not less than Bs. 4,50,000. Each basin is worked by two 
persons ; tho total number of persons employed is thus 10,600. One-half 
of those represent the skilled workmen ; there H besides a large number 
of peons, overseers, and olerks. The quantity of silk manufactured yearly 
cannot be accurately ascertained, but it probably amounts to 3,000 
maunds in an ordinary year. Estimated at a low price, say Bs. 14 per 
seer, owing to the unfavourable state of the market, the value of the 
silk produced will be found to amount to the large sum of Bs. 16,80,000. 
Tho amount paid to roarers of silkworms on this quantity of silk is 
about Bs. 10,80,000, and to the spinners about Bs. 1,80,000. If to these 
sums is added the cost of establishment, Bs. 2,40,000, the expenditure 
involved in manufacturing the product of on or^nary year will be found 
to amount to about Bs. 15,00,000. The margin of prbfits is not large, 
considering the outlay and the risks of the trade. These figures refer to 
spinning only. The weaving of silk cloths forms another oranohjof tha 
industry of considerable importance. Looms are found in no less 
than 137 villages of tho district. The villages of Bassua, Bisbtupore, 
and Margram in the Bampore HAt sub-division, and Minsapore in 
the Jungyporo sub-division, espooially contain a large number of 
weavers. In those two sub-divisions alone there are L460 weavers, 
and the number in the whole dietriot may be oomputf^ at 1»900, 
besides the adult members of their families, who generally assist them 
in weaving*. These weavers work under advances from merchants. 
They are supplied with raw material by the latter, smd return the 
manufactured cloth, receiving wages for their labour. Last year from 
eighty to one hundred thousand pieces of silk wore woven, the value of 
which could not have been less than Bs. 6,00,000. The amount spent 
amongst weavers for wages was about Bs. 1,00,000^ The importance 
of the industry.to the capitalists, the workmen employed in the fila- 
tures, and the weavers, is apparent jfrom tho foregomg flgu^ Lan^' 
owners, growers of mulberty, and rearm i^worms, are iJio largely 
interested. The amount expended^ in an ordma^ y^ wonag the 
reqrers of silkworms has him alr&idy .stated* -filing idinostentifriy 
•pent locally, it fontm a very important elem^t in trade of the 
distriot. The intezeiri; of land^wnen and gxo#m olj^he^ia 
ed by the quantiityof land devoted to the ouJtivatiioi^ ^ 
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extent of saoh eultiyation may be estimated at 60,000 beeghas— an 
estimate ra^bly under, than above, the mark, and ther ental of the 
land jprobably amounts to Bs. 1,60,000, while an average profit of 

beegha may be accepted as the gain of the 
cultivator at the present time. 

The rapid decline of the industry within the last few years 
has slreedT dmu alluded to. The extensive importatioQ of silk from 
Japan and China into Europe since the wonderful development of 
the eastern trade caused by the opening of the ^uez Canol, and the 
abundant yield of recent seasons in Italy, combined with the j)rol)al)le 
fact that the demand for silk goods has not kept pace proportionately 
with the inozeased supply thrown upon the market, have ooiiirihuted 
mainly to deoline. The effects of tho depression of tho trade 
may be briefly summarised* In order to clear merely ordinary 
interest on their capital, the silk firms cannot afford to pay more than 
Bs* 9 or Bs. 10 for the ooooous required for each seer of silk, whereas 
th^ formerly paid as much as Bs. 16, making at tho same time 
a wge profit* Many individual owners of filatures, principally 
• natives, are compelled to close their filatures ; rearers of silk- worms, 
exposed to the numerous accidents of rearing, are abandoning their 
oeoupation or oarzying it bn without profit ; and growers of mulberry 
are rapidly withdrawing their lands from tho cultivation of that plant, 
leaving it in the hands of rearers, who are bound to provide food for 
their wopu. The effects on the other olaeses intorosted are obvious. 
Many s[)inners are thrown out of employ ; weavers must content them- 
selvee with the bare means of subsistenoe, instead of tho affluence of 
former dys; and zemindars must relinquish the high rental of the 
abandoztad mulbeny lauds, or receive no rental at all on such lauds for 
some years, iui they cannot generally be used at once for the cultivation 
of other crops. 

Although the present unfavourable state of tho trade is patent, and 
the cozzs^uenoes of further depression are easily foreseen, no practical 
measure! for the restoration of the industry to some degree of its 
former prosperity have been adopted. Tho improvement of tho quality 
, of the Bilk produced is the principal matter to be considered. For this 
purpose attention should be given above all to the improvement of tho 
breeds of worais which supply tho cocoons. Native roarers appear 
to be oareless in observing tho important rules regarding the selection of 
moths lor bree^g, the feeding of the young worms, the cleatising 
of the basket in which tho worms are kept, and the ventilation , of 
the rewing houses. In these points their system may bo consider- 
ably improved. They would doubtless adopt suggest ions mode by 
tho employes of the silk firms to remedy those defects, but it would 
be neoessary that these firms should take a diro('t interest in tho 
production of ooooons, instead of remaining strangers to the labours of 
the rearers as they an under their proscut system of work. Huocess 
much more rapid might indeed not improbably be secured by the 
importation of eggs from Japan and Australia ; but this plan can bo 
carried out only by the European firms engaged in the trade. If tho 
industpr be left to linger in its present condition, no hope of amelior- 
ation in the trade eon be expeoted exoont in the failure of the soasous 
in oountries competing with Bengal. This country, however, possesses 
sn advantage in the ohoapness of the manufacturing charges, whieh 
have been greatly reduced of late by tlie introduction of steam in most 
of the filatures; and it woidd appear, therefore, that with a superior 
quality of produce its saoeess in the market would he quito inde- 
^ndent of such a contingency as tho failure of a oompotitor. It is to be 
femd that without some effort to secure this improved produce on the 
port of those interested, the production of raw silk on a li^ge scale 
mu^ soon cease altogether. Ine industry would then be carried on by 
mdinduals for the supply of raw material to weavers, who would still 
mi it profitable to manufacture silk cloth for the local demand, hut 
the large body of skilled workmen employed in spinning would be lost 
to the country* 


The same ryot has often been found to possess two or more 
separate holdings, while, on the other hand, the same holding is 
sometimes entered in two or more returns by the estate as being held 
in shares by two or more proprietors. The only way of ascertaining 
tho proportion which the number of ryots bears to the number of 
holdings has, therefore, been to maSe actual inquiries in a number of 
fair samplo villages iu each distriot as to how many holdings on the 
average each ryot possesses. To obtain this iufoinnation it was neces- 
sary to transgress the range of tho road-oess inquiries, blit tho rood- 
cess establishment was availed of to proouro as much information 
regarding the occupation of the land as possible. 

Lastly, an attempt has been made to give the number of villages in 
each porgunnah, estate, and under-tenure subclaBhilied into villages 
belonging to one estate only, and to villages shared by dilferent estates. 

The results of thoso summaries have already boon published for 
several districts, porgunnah by pergunnah, and are very voluminous. It 
is proposed to publi^i in these columns from time to time a brief abstract 
showing tho totals for a wliole distriot. In tho present issue the returns 
for tho district of Daoca have becu considered. 

The total valuation of estates under tl\ Act is stated at Bs. 22,49,529. 
The total Government revonuo realized from ostates in tho distriot 
is Rs. 4,92,775. Tho value of tho estates is therefore four and a half 
times the revenue paid upon them. A sum of 18 lakhs of rupees is the 
net annual profit from tho land enjoyed by tho rent reoeivors. 

The total nflmber of estates in the district is 7,848 

Ditto tenures . . , . 17,887 

Ditto ryots? holdings .. •• 829,131 

Tho following table shows the number of estates according to the 
valuation fixed on them and to tho amount of revonuo they pay to 
Government : — 


Estates valued at 

xpwarJs of Rs. 

1,00,000 a year 


1 1 1 

2 

Ditto 


tiiito „ 

60,000 „ 


• •• 

2 

Ditto 


ditto „ 

10,0((0 „ 


• • • 

20 

Ditto 


ditto „ 

6,0(K) „ 



60 

Ditto 


ditto „ 

1,CKM) „ 


... 

271 

Ditto 


ditto „ 

600 „ 



239 

Ditto 


ditto „ 

100 „ 



1,189 

Ditto 


less than „ 

100 „ 



6,075 





Total 

til 

7,848 




Rs. 


Rs. 


Estates paying revenue of upwards of 1 ,oo,()00 a year 

... 

. 

• eat 

DjUo 


ditto 

60,000 „ but not more than 1 

,00,000 


Ditto 


ditto 

10,000 „ 

ditto 

50,000. 

”4 

Ditto 


ditto 

6,000 „ 

ditto 

lO.fKH). 

5 

Ditto 


ditto 

1,000 „ 

tlitto 

6,(X)0. 

69 

Ditto 


ditto 

6(K> „ 

ditto 


82 

Ditto 


ditto 

100 

ditto 

600, 

440 

Ditto 


ditto 

at less than Rs. K)0 

a year 


7,148 





Total 

... 

7,748 

The number of tenures in tho distriot may 

bo divided 

thu# 

I («j 

— Tenures held directly of estates — 




Valued at upwards 

of Rs. 10,000 and not more than Rs. 

60,000 


1 

Ditto 

ditto 

„ 6,000 

ditto „ 

10,000 

. 

3 

DitU> 

ditto 

„ 1,(K)0 

ditto „ 

6,(K)0 

. 

83 

Ditto 

ditto 

„ 600 

ditto » „ 

1,(K)0 

. 

118 

Ditto 

ditto 

„ 100 

ditto „ 

600 


789 

Ditto at less thar 

Rs. 100 a year 


. ... 

13,082 





Total 

U,01S 


BTATI8TIOS OP LAND TENURES IN THE DACCA 
DISTRICT. 

♦— 

As iha vabsations of the land under the District Road Cess Aot 
(Aot X oi)S7i) have been completed in the districts mto which tho Aot 
has been hsjsroiiuoed, the results of the valuations have been summarised 
iz^Buoh fertasafi were fi()und oouveuieut. The pergunnah has been 
.as ihe. unit of area for all the summaries, and the number of 
fl^tetes, iimapmp and zyotee holdings in every pergunnah, has been 
J^^^^rtamed m The value of the estates, tenures, and zyotee 

holdings^ of each bolding, and number of ryots os 

fflstinpUMd and the avera|;e rent paid by each, has 

Wpo been 


Piiving an rental of upwarrU of Rs. l,oor* and not more than Rs. . . ] 7 

JMto ditto „ 600 ditto „ 4i 

Ditto ditto „ 100 ditto „ 500... 271 

Ditto less than Rs. 100 a year ... 12, .6(10 

Total ... 12,«SJ8 


II (6)— Sub-tenures held direct of («)— 

Valued at upwartls of Rs. 6,000 and not more than Ra. 10,000 
Ditto ditto „ 1,000 ditto „ 6,000 

Ditto ditto „ 600 ditto „ 1,000 

Ditto ditto „ 100 ditto „ 600 

Ditto at less than Rs* 100 a year 

'n>tal ... 3,309 
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9 

3,297 
... 3,309 


... 2 
2 

.. 17,387 


Payinpf rent of iipwarda of Rs. 6,000 and not more than Ra. 10,000 ... 

Ditto ditto „ 1,000 ditto „ 6,000 ... 

Ditto ditto „ 600 ditto „ 1,000 ... 

Ditto ditto „ 100 ditto „ 600 ... 

Ditto loMM than Ha. 100 a year 

• Total 

III (c)— Sub-tenures held direct of (h ) — 

Vuhiod at less than 100 a year 
Paying rent lesa than Re. 100 a year 

Total number of tenures 

^ The Boad Cess Act defines a cultivating’ ryot to mean a person 
cultivating land and paying rent therefor not exceeding Bs. 100 per 
annum. The definition was made so os to enable the Oolleotor to 
require returns from cultivators paying more than Ks. 100, but in the 
Doooa district it was not found necessary to make any such requirements. 

The following statement shows the number of ryoti holdings returned 
in the district, but to those must be added all ryots in estates which 
were summarily valued, ie.not on returns. The number of these 
has boon calculated by taki^ the proportion of the laud covered by 
retuma so for as regards porguuuahs in which returns were filed, 
but the rental of these holdings is uocosaarily unknown. It will bo 
otaomd that rotums cover about one-third of the whole rental of the 
district, and the proportionate value of holdings in the parts of the 
districts not oovorod by returns is not likely to vary much from the 
figures below 



No. 

Total Retitol. 



Ra. 

A. 

P. 

dldings paying above Ra. 100 a year 

me 

43,067 

11 

8 

Ditto Ra. 60 and not more than 





Rs. 100 a year 

Ditto Ra. 20 and not more than 

339 

22,700 

8 

6 

Ra. 60 a year 

Ditto Rs. 6 and not more than 

7,r>!)6 

2,U,154 

6 

3* 

Ra. 20 a year 

Ditto lesa tuau Rs. 6 a year 

75,187 

6,90,364 

1 


246,853 

4,33,836 

6 

o| 

Total 

329,131 

14,'l3.122 

1 



The next return is the estimated total number of holdings in the 
district for all perguunalis for which any returns were filed, calculated 
08 above disonbed. The total area of the porgunnahs was taken from 
the survey records, and a proportion was worked out between the part 
oovorod by returns and the whole area of the pergunuah 


Total estiraatod number of holdings in the district 
Ditto ditto rvot.s ditt<i 


616,141 

310,034 


There remains a small part of the districjt for which no return was 
filed for any estate in the pergunuah This part represents a value of 
only Ra. 67,537 ; and taking the proportion to be the same as in other 

? ari:8 of the district, the number of holdings would be a little abovo 
5,000, and the number of ryots a little over 6,500. The total number 
of holding for the district may thus be taken at about 531,500, and the 
total nuniber of ryots at 316,100. 

This is not inconsistent with the census returns, where the number 
of cultivators returned was 285,757 (280,698 males and 5,059 females). 
In n country where so many oultivuting ryots have another occupation 
under which they would be much more likely to return themselves in 
the census the difference is not groat. 

It will have been observed that there are very few large landed 
estates or zemiudories in the district; but there are a largo number of 
small zommdaries, with regard to which the superior landords deal direotly 
with the actual cultivatoi*fl. I'ho former collect the rents directly from 
the husbandmen and pay tlie Govornmeut sliaro themselves into the 
collectorate. Tho (listrict of Dacca, therefore, differs oousiderably from 
the neighbouring districts of Baokorgunge and Tipperab. The tenures 
are simple, and there arc rarely more than two middlemen, the 
faiorkdar and howhdar, A dependent talukdar pays revenue through the 
proprietor of tlie parent estate. What is known as a howia is a tenure 
ef a permanent, hereditary, and transferable nature, subordinate to a 
dependent taluk, and paying rent to tho holder thereof, Putnees exist, 
but are not very common in th*e district. There is no tendenoy 
apparout in X)acoa on the par^ of ^landlords to oreate an uudue number 
or these undertonuros, which exist olsowhore, and which ore of doubtful 
advantage to tho cultivators. 

Tb® road-oess rotums did not go into the question of ooouponoy 
ryots, and it is difficult to say what proportion or ryots have oooupanoy 
rights. Broadly it may be stated that ryots in the north and noim*east 
ot the distriot have not as a rule oooupanoy rights beyond their homestpadi 
because they change their land yearly and only pay for what they culti- 
vate, while in rest df the distriot a large proportion have acquired 
rights. ^ ' 


EFFECT OF SUEZ OANAL (1870-74) ON SHIPPINO 
TRADE AND OOMMEROB BETWEEN INDIA AND 
ENGLAND, AND INDIA AND EUROPE. ' 


Thb following paper is taken from the supplement to the Eecn^mkt 
of March 11th, 1876. It is republished in Uiese columns, not with a 
view of endorsing Mr. Magnioo^s opinions, but in order to place before 
the readers of tlie' SiatUtical Reporter a disoossion by a competent 
authority of a subjeot in which many persons are interested. 

On the 18th February (1876) Mr. Charles Magniao, whose ezni- 
nenoo and experience as a merohant entitles him to speak with 
authority, read a paper on this subjeot before the Indian seotion of 
the Society of Arts. Mr. Magniao’s conclusions, as will be seen from 
the following extract, are unfavourable as regfurds the advantages 
of the canal so far to Great Britain, and his views are matter for 
consideration. It is quite clear, however, that durinff the period 
1870-74 the canal has produced a great alteration in the modes and « 
channels of Eastern trade, and this state of perplexing transition has 
oontributed to the present depression of business. Mr. MitfnM says : — 
** I have endeavoured to show what the oanal is, and 1 propose now 
to direct your attention to the subjeot from a commercial point of view. 

** I think it better to say at once that I fear you will be disappointed, 
and if you are, you will only be in the same position as eveiybody 
connected with the oanal. The only people that I know of who axe 
pleased are tho shareholders, and their conversion only dales from a 
couple of months back, when our Government made their purchase, and 
sent the shares up in oonsequenoe. It is. a very curious thing that few, 
if any, of the partioular expeotations formed have been realised, yet the 
effect of this oaual upon traao has been most momentous; indeed,, it may 
be said that the Suez Canal, in oonjunotion with steam and ocean 
telegraphy, has revolutionised the Eastern trade, to the greet present 
loss of all oonoemed. 

Although I assert as I do that the change hM been disadvantageous 
to trade, 1 by no means wish to say that it will be permanently so. 

I have sufficient faith in general principles to feel satisfied that in the 
long run more rtqiid oommunioation must prove benefloial to trade in 

f eueral, however much individuals may suffer : at the same time 
am iucHued to think it will be less beneficial to tnis country than to 
any other. 

“We hod an unexampled geographical position.. A variety of 
ciroumstanoes oOknbined to make it advantageous that there dionld be 
one spot in Europe where consumers of the produce of other countries 
could, within a few days or weeks, supply themselves with any article 
they required. That spot was our own oount|||^; and that advantage 
no longer oxists, or does so only to a limited extent. I will instance 
the case of an Italian or an Austrian ootton-spinner. Formerly he 
could so arimigo his busiuess as to get the raw materieJ he wanted 
from London or Livorpool in a fortnight. Now he can do the same 
from India in less than a month. The differenod is not sufficient to 
make it worth his while to remain on his old linos. 

• “ Then, again, there is another consideration. The length of oper- 

ations in produce has been, I will not say,|8hortened by ahsif— -itwould 
be nearer to say five-sixths. Upon that point I shall presently give some 
detoile. In oonsequenoe of this the advantage whiw £higland derived 
from her immense capital and credit has been verv much lessened. 

“ Again, when, os formerly, trade toiled slowly and uncertainly ^ 
round the (Jai)e, it was neoess^ for Europe that a suffioieut stool of 
goods should exis<^ lu some easily available locality. Now that places of 
production are practically as near the consumer as England, stocks of 
produce are or ought to be held there — another serious loss t6 this 
country. But the greatest loss of all has been the lost of profit, and 
1 do not exaggerate in asserting that this has been uuiTersal. 

“ It might have been expected that if the seller lost, the buyer 
would gain. It certainly Would have been supposed , thfd if the 
producer lost the consumer gained. But buyers buy .td tell f^ain, and 
it is DO consolation to a oousumer to be able to hn^ hejioiw the cost of 

E roduotiou if he has curtailed means to biw withrv t^t, I 
as been the case with the Eastern trade. 
in a great measure to the state of jtransition in whlc&it it present. 

The change has been so rapid that all the old inachinerr-^^wti- 
houses, sailing vessels, eapitel, six months’ 
merehanti whose oeduparion m gone---sriU 
era, The eonsumer deeds direct with the 
eocon^qodstes itself to the che^i the result oii^^ i 
factory. 

“ I will po% with your pemMoih tfm. 

Yfhw the canfd yrtm 
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sailing reneU would use the canal, and that the distance being xiearlj 
a half lese» the number of voyages would be increased in the proper* 
tionof at limpet five to three» at a great saving in the cost of freight. 1 %*b 
lias not1)een so. It was found in practice that although the distance 
^as shorter, the time consumed was not sufficiently lessened to benefit 
a sailing vessel in any appreciable degree, bearing in mind that the 
charge for the canal has to be superadded. And in the result, sailing 
vessels have practically ceased to exist iu the trade. I hold in my hand 
a return of the vessels using the canal durit^ the j)a8t four mouths. 
It is most suggestive. The list oontnius 400 to 500* vessels, each with 
SS. (steam dw) after its name, each of the huge size of from 1,200 
to n^ly 8>00(> tons, and the large majority hoisting the British flag. 
In all tl Ut long list there are but three sailing vessels, and these 
are Egyptian, oelonging to the expedition for the conquest of 
A.b yssinm* 

In effect, then, the canal trade is entirely oonduoted by steam, and 
of that steam, in 1874, out of 2,400,000 tons, 1,700,000 were British. 

' o The preceding remarks made about loss, I am sorry to say, parti- 
bularly apply to tbis section of this trade also. For two years it has 
been very unretnunerative. Freights have been most irregular, varying 
from fi3 to £1 10«., sometimes higher rid the Capo than tlirough tho 
oanal, at other times equal. The reason of this will be plain on exarain- 

There* is but one mode of making a steamer pay^— ceaseless 
activity. The daily expense is so groat that it cannot afford to bo a 
moment idle ; consequently, whoroas sailing ve.s8el8 in tho old times would 
lay a month or’two on the berth for better rates, a steamer is compelled 
f/take whet is going and be off. And a very moderate supply of ton- 


three rr**.. of steamere '•ere laid up, while at others 400,000 tons are 
Ifj pg btult. It ia probable that both are exaggerations, hut oxporionco 
enable me to give a partial explanation. Improvomeute iu machinery 
are oontintudly being devised, which enable steamers to bo sailed at very 
much lee* coat, portwularly as regards the consumption of coals. Tho 
flonsequenoa ia that jany built two years ago are selling at half what 
they ooet, beoauee they counot oompetc with those continually being 
oonitruoted with the most recent improvements. ... 

“ A offlSslderable saving was expected on insurance. Disappoint- 
ment again. 1 will hazard an explanation. Steamer losses liavo been 
losses indeed. Although loss frequent, the results have goiiernlly been 
more disastrous. The loss of a ship genei-ally presumed some salvage ; 
by a steamer the lose is generally practically a total one. 

“I now ^0 the total trade of India with foreign countries, oxdu- 
sive of ooadting 

Hhfports... 
baports ... 


TrMsnre 


1869. 

1874. 

1(10,000 

55.000,000 

3G,()()0,()00 

32,5(X),(X)0 

89,100,000 

87,5a),(XX) 

16,4(X),0(.X) 

8,(KX),000 

108,5(X).(XX) 

95,6(X>,000 


“Fro* the above tabjo it will be gathered that, notwithstanding 
the opening of the oansd, the total trade, which in 18t>tt was ot the 
value of if06,6<M),000, in 1874 was reduced by 10 per cent. From 
•this it wouU netuially be inferred that so large a reduction in value 
as ton miltio&s 'sterling would indicate a reduction ii\ quantity. This 
by no meau4 follows, and the proof may be found in more places than 
one, and pwrtiotorly we may judge from tho Mnount of tonnage required 
to carry the gOO^ in the respective years— 1809, 4,400,000 tons; 
1874, 4,660^000 tone— showing that although the value of the trade had 
decreased, 200,000 tons additional shipping wore required to convey it. 

“ This b^Slii out the opinion I had formed that the trade has not 
been satistsibiqiy. Thp proMoer has evidently got less money, the con- 
sumer rfv Jidisjlhl he cannot pay, and the seller complains that he loses. 

“ An mteraatbtf fact may here be examined, and as it is likely to 
become a of ih® ^ recording, viz. tho relative amounts 
of steam dh^wfling tonnage. I will give you tho result only of a 
careful a^yiri^i we figures, bearing m mind that it is offered as an 
estimate, siAht ^lfog^ say, the Government hqve not hitherto 
thought to separate the two descriptions of vessels. 

bohviying goods to and no between India and 
the Wert ft ®bo«e^ haW^ been 3,000,000 tons. Of this we have 
goM residn thnt 2,200,000 tons went through the oanal. If 

tills estiitt^.l^lm^ and it is probably pretty nearly so, since the 
whole oanal'yil^ rteaiUi and the remainder tdd the Cape sailing, 
it to the opening of the oanal steam 

tonnage oftbe whole, in the year 


1874 it was two-thirds of the whole ; ancHhis proportion has, no doubt, 
been very considerably iucrcosod sinoo. Tlui canal may therefore be 
said to have given a (loath-blow to sailing vessels, except for a few 
It special purposes. 

“ A selection of the aggregate figures as to imports and exports, and 
again among the leading countries of tho AVost, whifdi tho (»unal has no 
doubt especially nffoctod, will, I tliink, prove interesting ; and although 
tho absolute measureniout Iu tons cannot bo arrived at with perfect 
accuracy, there is suiriciont upon whioh to fonn a reliable judgment. 


Value of Imports {inchidhig Treasun) into British India from Europe^ 
in eack of thv Hudermentionrd years , — Years ended 'Msl March, 


Fkoai 

lf<70. 

l«71. 

187S. 

1873. 

1871. 


£ 

A' 

A 

a 

£ 

Uiut4xl Kingilom ... 



:12,7«(MKK* 

28.273, (MHI 

20,6d3.0U0 

Fmriw^ ... 



5.‘)ft,OOU 

[ 378.(KK» 

362,000 

(J<Tiiifiny ... 

4.S.IHIU 

.Hd.irm 


47.000 

JM.OtKl 

M(Mlit<‘rrancan ports 

IsJ.niiA lls.iMMi 

2S.^,IKKI 

2(18.(M)U 

462.000 

Rest of Kuropu ... 

42,ih)» 

lu.ouii 

22.»rt)0 


24.000 

ToInI Fori*ixii 



Klirt.IrtK) 

762.O00 

872.000 

Totnl Kuro|H‘, itic'ludiii^ I iuDmI Kinicdoin ... 


1 


|i 

1 


“The above table fully bears out my statement that the great 
expectations entertained of a largo increase of trjide due to the canal 
have not been borne out. It will bo seen that imports into India from 
the United Kingdom aro but feebly stationary. The falling off from 
Franco is imraonso, but is greatly due to tho effects of tlie war, from 
which at that time there had been no recovery. Tlio figures under the 
heading of Germany and other countries aro of littlo account, but the 
item which deserves your most particular attention i.sthat of tho Mediter- 
ranean ports. In the year 1809 that heading did not T&xist, because 
thoro was no trade. In tho year ending 1874 they sent goods to India 
to the value, of 4;! 402,000, and an analysis of tho descriptions of 
these goods is more suggostivo still. They consist of every description 
of manufacture, including cotton, which hitherto has been supplied 
from England ; and tlio sooner our manufacturers study iho subject, to 
discover where they arc being competed with, tho bettor. 


Value of Ejrports of Indian Produce and Mannfnctnrvs^ of Foreign Mer^ 
ehandisCf and of Treasure from Brittsh India to Europe in each of . 
the undermentioned years , — ended .'U.v/ March, 


Shut to 

1870. 

1871. 

1M72. 

1873. 

I87i. 

Unitod Kingdom 

A 

27,70f<.00(> 

A 

A 1 

3.3.08. '.000 

i 

A 

28.88fi.000 

France 

(xcruiiiny 

M*'ditciT«nf*nn purtq 

FuroiH) 

4,227.000| 

77,0IM)1 -J.l'i.ooo 
(t20,000| 
aiKi.Ollol 

4,)7n,oO(i 

.'CiA.OlHl 

2.2:io.oito 

t»H7,000 

2,073,000 
100,000 
! 2,138,000 

3.134.000 
60,000 

3.232.000 
310,000 

Total Foreign JJwroim 

1 6,.')3t,0iK> 

1 

7,7Pi,MOO 

5,42lih«K) 

0,036,000 

Total Europe, iiieludiiig Unilcil Kingdom T.. 

3d,l.Ti,OOU| 30,006.<H)i)| 

I 

% 

84b0H8.0W 

84.820,000 


“ This table gives a similar view of the ex[ioft8 to Europe. 

“ In regard to the United Kiugdoiji, it lolls, the sumo story of 
stagnation. The French figures aro rather more hopeful, but those 
relating to Germany are oven more unsatisfactory than the known bad 
state of German trade would have led us to expect. Not so the 
Mediterranean ports, whioh alone of all places ocnial the buoyant figures 
of 1872. This large amount of over two millions is also made up 
of tho principal staple Articles of Indian produce-cotton, coffee, jute, , 
hides, seeds, &o. — which formerly used to be shipped to Ijcjiidou for 
distribution upon the continent. I Imve lately seen it asked, wliy 
should not Italians, Germans, Swiss, i^o., import their Eostejm produce 
direct from India if they pleased Why should we complain if they 
do? I am not herotd complain, but to show how the oanal has affected* 
trodo. this particular matter it has affected trade most materially ; 
it is likely to do so still more in the future ; and more than that, tliis 
effect uwn trade is most injurious to this country.* 

“ From the table in page 269 may be gathered the proof of what 
I have before stated, that of most of the mam orticles tho cost has been 
greatly reduced. Although iu 1876 we paid for cotton exactly ono- 
half tne cost of 1869, we received only one-fiflh less quantity, and for 
the same money we received nearly three-fourths more jute. The 
producers must have suffered seriously by this great reduotion in 
price, and yet it ia well known that tho trade of consumers was 
* not satisfactory. Coffee is an exception to the general rule. It 
would seem iJiat, os was ouce before the case during the wax times^ 
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about iho consumption of the world appears to have ovor- 

takon iho jucMliU'tion. The enormous increase in the produotion of 
Indian tea is a very noticeable feature, and I have added the statistics 
of the article from China also. I do not think it is possible to deny i 
that tiio facilities for rapid transport afforded by the canal have tended 
BO j)Owerfnlly to keep prices at a minimum that consumption has been 
enormously stimulated ; and one effect of the canal certainly has been 
that tho importation is no longer confined to a sjiecial class of merohaiits. 
So generally has this branch of tho trade been dispersed, that we may 
shortly soe, if they do not do so already, tho grocers drawing their 
supplies direct from tho Chineso dealers. 

“ At this point 1 may doB(3ribe ono of tho causes for tho great reduc- 
tion in price, and yet uiisatisfaotory trade. Every one knows how produce 
was formerly dealt in ; merchants im])ortod and sold two or throe 
months after arrival in a leisurely manner, as suited their oonvenieneo. 

“ Now, we will say, a Calcutta commission agent, through a clerk 
in London, contracts to sell jute or cotton by m||.rk to a manufacturer, 
fixing tho price by telegraph. An inevitable steamer is sure to be in 
port to leave in a c()u[)lo of days, the ^*ulo is bouglit and hurried down 
to the ship, the agent draws/Through a bank with shipping documents. 
In five weeks tho shipment arrives, the munufactiu’er ]^)ay8 tho bill 
umler discount, oitlior with his own money or his banker s, and before 
the week is out the cotton or jute is probably going through the mill. 
At the outside such a transaction requires six weeks. 

“ Jt is oa.'^y to calculate what it was formerly : — Order by letter to 
buy, 6 weeks; buying, packing, ship})ing, c(?rtaiuly 3 weeks; sailing vid 
Cn])0, 10 weeks ; discharging and sale by auction, 2 weeks ; gradual 
delivery, rather over 4 weeks. That is to say, six months instead of six 
weeks. 

“ Similar transactions takepla(‘o in, indeed, all the principal articles. 
Is it therefore snrprii^ing that with the old six months’ machinery 
still in exisionce trade, owing to the action of tho canal, should be in 
n disjointed state, and competition should bo so keen that prices have 
been driven down to a minimiun. ” 


STATEMENTS OP RIVER TRAPPIO IN BENGAL, DIS- 
TRICT BY DISTRICT, DURING FEBRUARY 1870, 

- 

The registered river-borne traffic in February amounts to 63,51,ld5 
maunds, against (U, 06, 822 muunds in January. 

The main staples of trade are ronresontod under class I, of wliioh 
tho weigiit only in registered.' Tlio registering stations that have 
registered tho greatest quantity of tho traflio are given below 


storiiiK Station*. 

In Fobruwry, 

Mds. 

- 

In January, 

Mds. 

Khoolna 


against 

0,81,303 

Patna 


ditto 

7,25,541 

CnliMitla Inland Wharves .. 

6,(»:t.t;63 


(not open.) 

Cinaluudo 

4,i4.oo:i 

against 

4, <52.8 14) 

...• 

4.ol,US4 

ditto 

2,09,412 

DuronlfO 


ditto 

4,5(5,591 

lTaniun|i;1intia 

3,27.587 

ditto 

4,l8,:iri9 

IJlioyi’Mli llaz.ir 

’ 3,01, 759 

ditto 

6,58,106 

ScTnji^niijne ... 

2.60,7:12 

ditto 

.3,11,188 

IVaraiiif,uiijTo.., 

2.41,7.% 

ditto 

2.78,013 

Sahobj^un^e *’...• 

2.KI,«72 

ditto 

3.45.131 


Tho following abstract statement shows tho exports and imports of 
the districts whicli received or supplied tho greatest quantity of the 
traffic 


ToTAI. ICXPORTB VUUM 


Total iMroRTB iwto 


In In 

IVbruary. Janua^*, 


Bonpfal (li«trlct" 

Bohnr ililto 
All ilislrli'ts mulcr tho 
1/U*ulonttnl*(*o>vvin«r i>f 

Aasaiu 

n.-W. Province* 

Oudh 

Cunlral Pruv luces 


Backor^fuuga 

JuKsoro 

Hook Illy with Uowmli 

Cal<)utta 

t'^l’crtrunnaht 
rubna ... ■ ... 

I^tna 

Myrnensingh 
naooa ... V. 


MiN. f 

, noiijral di'itrirt* 

».7d,yi7'i Ih'har diUy 

. 1 , OrMa 

I AH Hi«triot* UMilrtT Iho 
CMt’.h'iS LiouU'naiit-(iuvcriu)rof 

‘t.H|i.rii»7 Urtinal 

Ml.iM I Asmuu 

£,«*n,l47 ( N. -W. ProTincen 

AW. Oiulh 

!i ItriUBh Buima 

1,1\m lOalrnttft 

4,7tl.34a Patna 

U 4 . 1 B 6 iDtuva 

4,Mu7 Nuddea ... * ... 

l,ftl.72U JoRsure ... 

8,6U,»73 Pnbim 

C,gtf.S<ia FuiHHHiporQ ... 
8.np,d2t Suburb* of Calouttfi ... 
>,83.688 Saruu 


The followiog statement has been prepared to illustrate the traiRo 
from Behor into Calcutta and the routes followed by it during the 
month. Tho Nuddea riverB, which would be the ordma^ route, are 
closed for navigation for large boats daring this season of w year 


Tn Boom vouiowm, ▼». 


By Calcutta Bj^uddnt 

caualB. rtvuri. Grand Total, 


Kanibor of boats 


Goods ithdsb Class I. 

Cbotnicala and rardiciuM 
Fruits, fresh, and vegotableB 

Whest 

Pulses and gram 

Oth»T corrals ... ... ... 

Juts and other raw fibres 

Huli^s r. 

Stona 

<»lifO ... 

Oibseod*— . 

Linseed ... ... 

Tool 

Mustard 

Castor * 

^ V'n‘Py 

Saltpetre 

Oibct saline substances (as kbari, ss 

At'.) 

Kiiifftr, unrefined (gur, rab, ibira) 
Tobacco... ... 

Miscelluuoous 


Class III. 

Cotton (Native) luanufarturei 
MiscellaueouB Native goods ... 



It will be soon from the above statement that the Behar traffic 
into Calcutta is very email this month, being only 67,916 maun^ 
against 2,30,420 maunds Ht January, and the decrease is visible in 
almost all tho articles. The traffic that came by .the Calcutta canals 
is only 64,319 maunds against 2,26,269 maunds in Januorjr, and that 
whi(5h oamo by tho Nuddea rivers is 3,697 maunds against 4,104 
maunds in J anuory, 

J uTR. — Tho registered quantity of jute amounted during the month 
to 6,94,275 mnuuds, against 7,62,204 maunds in January. 

Tho station at Seraj gunge, with 1,32,946 maunds, has registered 
tho greatest (plan tity ; at Goaluudo 1,22,930 maunds were registered ; at 
Chilmaree 1,03,041 maunds; at Calcutta 1,01,338 maunds; at Narain- 
gunge 89,402 maunds; at IQioolna 51,299 maunds; at Bhoyrub Bazar 
34,692 maunds ; and at Kooshtea 35,647 maunds were registered. 

The following ai’e the districts from which the supply was mostly 
derivfid : — 

VdB. 

Mymensingh ... ... ... ... 1*42,4^3 


Pubna 
Rmigporo 
Da{3ca ^ 
Goalpara - 
Pmmeah 


1,37,593 
1.37,684 
80,166 • 
83,145 
29.357 


Quantitt. 

In 

Kvbruai’y. 

In 

January. 

M(l*. 

Md*. 

4W.U3.IM 

40.se.<t90 

lO.iHi.ulO 

11^400 

>3,W6 

iru. 

(}O.W?,4a4 

01.69.074 


1.94.7ai 

1.4U.(N).*I 

1,411,658 

i.tn 


ii'i 

AW. 


Those consignments wore almost entirely destined for Serajguw» 
Goalundo, Noraingimge, Modungunge, Kooshteay and Calcutta. Ih® 
detailed figures appertaining to eBoa of these places will be found m 
tho several statements given below. « o i 

The following statement shows the import jute trade of ocraj- 
gunge during February 1876‘:— 

PIofTi §hipmeni, j Ptae0 ^ 


Principal murt*. 


Qoalpara .s. 

Dimapooroa 
BharunsamarM. 
Gouriporo 
Bealmame 
]^keorfrans« . 
Gm^ungi . 
Focbal^ 
Maniokerohii? . 
PstiuHBMuna 


Total ex- 
port from 
eaoh 
dtutrlot. 


*7,882 Jalpimy. 

8W. 

Coodi B«h.r 


Prtwipd ■)»••• 
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PiBtriott. 


JPIm# tMpimi, 
MimIpU 


BoDgpore ... 
Jatrtpore 


Qhomnftm 

KAUmilMW 

No«rha» 


NoofikhM 

Mooitoivungt 




Boondeimge 

RohoonubVM 

Kuliighftt 
Hohoogiingft 
Nmi«OQie 
Kultni 
ilidoho 


Bogra 


Bonatpla 

Ifoworohur 

OoMUttbaree 

Mothurapai^ 

Jamaibareo 


Total 
eiport 
from each] 
Strict. 
Mdi. MdH. 

... 92,065 
17M 
9.Sd7 
fl.7«7 
6,417 
4^788 
4^689 
4,769 
8,688 
8,860 
8,880 

8.040 

1.041 
1,886 
1,760 
1,471 
1.864 
1.146 
1,ISI 


1,80S 

904 

827 

700 

414 


6,600 


Ofatricta. 


Plaea qftMpmstit, 

Principal maria. 


Pubna 

Kajoeporo 

MytncnHingh 

lal(ui]]K>ro 

HlanikOrchur 

I>»wa^g\mgo 

Cimckorchur 

Knlb'chur 

Hluin^poro 

Fingiia 

Sylliot 


Hda. 

410 

1.278 

1,261 

1,217 

808 

000 

001 

• 210 


Total 
eiport 
from tiuih 
Dlatrlot. 

Mils. 

405 


10,914 


23 


Grand Total ... 1,66.720 


Against 


... 2,ri4.4l7 
in .Jniiiiiiry 


T>e exportation from Serajgungo by country boats amounted to 
1,09,171 mauuds, of which 14, .373 maunihi wore oonsignod to Goalundo 
and maunds to Calcutta. 

T& quantity exported from Serajgungo hy the Easteni Bengal 
Bailway Company s through traffic destined for Calcutta was 49,77 1 
maunds. ^ 

* The following statement shows the importaiion of jute into 
Goalundo during February 1876, and the sources from which tlie 
Bupply was derived during the month : — 


DUlriets. 


Fhct of oMpmont 

Frindiwl aarts. 


Mda. 


486 

880 

7.0B7 

4.46S 

4.460 

1.04S 

986 

796 

080 

646 

600 

470 


1,48S 


too 

176 

14.878 
4,879 
8,988 
. 8.188 
475 
430 
4*t0 
823 
800 


ToUl 
eiport 
from ciu'hl 
district. 
MdH. 
425 

1,920 

33,000 


4,643 


29,884 


P/actf qf shipment. 
Diatrlcts. Principal marts 


Rftjahnhyo 

Nowgfmif , 

OiKmuMloho 

I'ni'tiulltoro 

Nobogram 

Hingra 

Dinagopore 

Sliibgunge 

Myraensingh 

Subumakhally 

Badnilmj 

Kftllychur 

Koamaree ... ,,, 

Shoalkuto . 

K«dnr|K)ni 

SluimKiuiKO 

SumbooKungo 

Dacca 

.TatTcTfrunio 

Ghior 

Puroedpore 

Tipperab 


Tntnl 
cxfuiri 
frnm <*«jch 

district. 
Mila. Mda. 


1.828 

000 

M27 

720 

050 

312 

80.726 

2,090 

770 

706 

600 

620 

800 


890 

100 


Qoalpara 

Fatnamaree 
Jolpigoroo 
Banra 
Roogporo 

Abla ... 

Ohoramara 
Kagmaiee 
Tatnboolpore 
Ohilmareo 
Chilakbal 
Uligunio 
Xakina ... 

Bhotmiree 
RouanlgUBga 
Gboragnafi 
^ Jaferaporo 
Bogra 

Plohilbarea 
Ralgunae ... 

OaaalebamM 
Sooltangungo 
Bogra ... 

^ . Gotobaroo 
Pabnaa. 

feP 

j>ngsa ... 

Bora 

Daahika ... 

Nakalia ... 

Moihoora 
Koijuree ... 

Raigungo 

There were no expor.t8 from Goalundo by river route, but the 
traffic returns of the Eastern Bengal Railway for February 187() 
oontain an item of 1,00,775 maunds gf jute as having boon oonHigned at 
Goahpido for oonveyanoo to Caloutta by rail, which almost exactly cor- 
responds with the total quantity imported into Goalundo by river route. 

The jute imported into Naramgunge and Modungungo during 
February 1876 was shipped from the places mentioned below 


4,175 


812 

31,178 


640 

1,.S24 

210 


Grand Total 
^ Agalnet 


... l,07,6r»0 


... 1,41,918 
in Januiiry 


IKTO NAftAlNGUNOB. 
%u!f Prinoi]|^]D8rta. 


Bytuenalngh 
Shilw 
Sumbt 

Jbitt'a 

Shakofaora 

Btwangaiij 


Dacca 


fiyihat 

Jpporab 

Rtttigporg 


Xallynu^ 


Hda. 

8.600 

1,774 

1.490 

1,430 

1,348 

1,858 

1,016 

978 

678 

.1,885 

1,080 


Total 
exports 
from each 
dlairioi. 

Mda. 

80,986 


•♦.A 


OfsndToUl 


4,609 

166 

2,085 

850 


87,984 
... 49.252 

fa jAdaary 


Exporting 

'diatnota. 


Mymonaingh ... 
Duil'a Baiar 
Shibgungo 
Nandftil .. 
Bhoyrub ... 
Pawaiigunge 
Shorepore 

Daisoa 

Kallygungo 

Tipperab 


INTO RIODUNGUNOB. 

(f ehijment. Total 
Prinopri mart.. 

* dintrict. 
Mda. Mda. 

6,023 

... l.Ul 

... 340 

660 
606 

... 800 

84 


900 


898 


710 


^ Grand Total 

Agiinit 


7,131 
6,816 
in January 


The exports from NaraingungS by river route amounted to 51,201 
maunds, of which 60,711 maunds were oonsignod to Caloutta and the 
residue found its way to Daooa. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway traffic returns show nn exportation 
from Narainguiigo amounting to 29,730 mauuds b 3 ' the Company’s 
“ through traffic dcstinod for Calcutta. 

The exportation from Modungungo by river route is 1,250 maunds, 
of which 435 mauuds w'ere consigned to Calcutta and 815 mauuds 
to Dacca. 

The following tablo shows the places whence Kooslitoa received itj 
supply of jute during February 1876 : — 

Place n/ ehtpment. I Place qf ehipmeni. 


Exporting 

dislricta. 


Frincipal marta. 


ToUl 

nxfHirlN 
from onch 
district, 
MiIr. Mdn. 


Dinngeporo 

liuigiiiigo 

Mtililuli . . 
Mulduh 

Pubnii 

Bazitporo .. 
I)liui>ari 


1.00.1 

4.0.17 


1.M1 

i,4:a 


1,903 

4,f>87 

2,997 


EifKirting 

diHtrictN. 


Totiil 

priuoipdmwta. 

dlftru’t. 
MtU. Mda. 


Purnonli 

Ddolalgungo 

liiHbiDgurigo 


l.ill 

1,070 


2,501 


Grand Total 
Agaiual 


.. 12.041 

.. 11), 694 
in Jiuinury 


Thorn wM>rn no exports from Kooslifoa by river route. A total of 
14,513 maunds of juie wore consigned at the EuFtern Bengal Railway 
station of Rooshtea for transmission tb (Vloutta. 

The following statement shows tlio districts, with the principal 
marts, from which ('aloutta derived its supply of jute sent by country 
boats diu’iug February 1876: — 


Diatncta. 


Principal marta. 


MdH. 


niiiHgcporo 

ftnigurigo ... 
Klmnaamagnngc 

Mnldah 

Matdiih 

Rajshaliyo 

KiiIIygunM 

lioonsHloho 

Uungpore 


TotJil 
export from] 
each 
diatrii't. 

Mda. 

6.720 


Knkina ... 
Gboramara 
Jalru|)ure ... 


4.020 

1,700 


1,710 


326 

3:26 


1,600 

NuO 

376 


Bogra 


Pubna 


Dacca 


2,362 

1,338 


1,976 


2,867 


ipcgnngc 

i tulla .. 


lluuiee 


Serajgungo 
Dogiu'lioo 
Kn IK lingo 
Ohaiidaikona 
Beia 

Kuijooroo ... 


Nnmingiingi 

Kidlmiinge 

Tiikeo 

Jlarixmco ... 

Aliiiiikgimgo 

M(M,ii.*iiu'i‘gungo 

Knllugucdiev 

(iliiur 

LnkUyporo 

MiHlunguiigo 


706 


1,04,210 


F II reed pore , 


Aladarcepore 
Kyi*rtpiire ... 
Auinu Bazar 


96.383 

3,156 

2,1300 

1,«70 

700 

236 


50.711 

6.007 

2,032 

1.850 

1.M7 

I..1H0 

1.100 

1.050 

1,01M> 

436 


7.130 

1,H‘.*0 

1,100 


74,117 


Bucker^'unge 


13,626 


19,610 


Bnokergungo 

Angaria 


18,180 

1.606 


Diatricta. 


Frincipal marta. 


Myiuonainii'h 

8urnl»bt)«>gutig6 

KariniKiniga 

1 lutt'a Bazar 
KHliygunge 
IbimiMinporH 
IliigfHiiPmruo 

VniigRl'a ••• 
Lukhigungo 
Myara 
Kagmarco 
Budnd>a/. ... 
Kmlarpoio 
1 'alba) la ... 
Tipperah . 

Amirbaz ... 
Aloliunporo 
24 *PurguntiHh*i 

Tnrdah ... 
Noakholly ... 

N uddea 

Janlporo ... 
KhokHha . 
XiHliongiuiKO 
Hiiiitipuns... 

Jeaaoro 

Tona 

Sutiderbuna 

MoorHlieiliibnd 

MnnrHhedaliod 

Midnaporn 

ilooghly 

lioidyaliatty 
Ki'niJiipiim 
Bliuddix'SHiir 
('b'dru 
IlixHfhly ... 
ChuiidcrniuorQ 
niiHguIpore m 

Biilia Sahcbgnngc 
Purneah ... 

Duolalgutige 

lianni 

Nubabgiingn 
Ooglpura ... 


Mils. 


10,016 

IS.OiiA 

6,760 

8,7.10 

l.Sso 

l.arts 

1.H30 

1,660 

1,100 

7lM> 

700 

660 

600 

1.400 

1.000 

1.860 


424 

200 

200 

106 

707 

400 

2,22 i 


K.itW 

3,320 

8,220 

1.313 

40 

10 

1.521 

.1,1-1) 

1,177 

1.074 


Total 

export from 
each 
dUtrioL. 
Mda. 
63,238 


4,045 


1,260 

675 

1,420 


5.639 


2.772 

878 

18,290 


1,403 

0,150 

«,178 


Grand Total ... 3,3 4,368 


Agiiiiist ... 2,72,661 
in .Jiiiiunry 

The imports of Jute into Calcutta by the Easteni Bengal Railway 
nraounied to 2,24,932 maunds during, the month. 

Rue. — R ice is the staple of wbiuh the greatest quantify has been 
registered. The total amounts to 15,07,091 mauuds, against 14,81,219* 
maunds in January. The trade, it is believed, has not yet roacljed its 
lieight. and subsequent months ma/ show even a larger tratlio than 
February. 

The registering stations 
noted in the margin have 
registered tho greatest 
quantity of rice duiiug tho 
month. 

Following tho ‘ arrauM- 
ment of the previous months, 
tho entire t:i;ado will bo 
considered under separate headings, namely (1) the Bebar import > of 


Kboolna 
BHmiinghatta, on tho 
GalcuUa Oanali 
raloutta 
Uuruwloe 

Faina 

Cbittugong ... 
Gimlundo 
Sabobgwiiso ... 


Mdi. Mdi. 

6.67,047, againit 6,42.070 in January. 

.1.09,074. ditto 1.66.847 ditto. 

. I,oa..ll0, not open iti January. » 
00.226. agaliiMt 1.27.400 in January, 
ditto 


74.H06. 

63.908. ditto 
61.711, ditto 
•1,071, ditto 


43.896 

1.65.84d 

l,83.686r 

•8.97S 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
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rinn from tlie North- Westom Pmvnioes and Oadh; (2) the oxporte 
from Bengal and Bohar into Bohar, tho North- Wostwn ^vino«, Md 
Ondh; (3) tho internal trade of Bohar; (4) the Calcatta or Bengal 
rioe trade ; and (5) the rice trade at Chittagong. 

I .— The Behar Import op Bu.b from the North - Western 
Pkovinces and Oudh. — Tho registration of the up-oouu fT 
amounted during tho mouth to 1,19,740 maunds, against l,dl,;il» 
Xffs inlhe previous month, of which 90,225 maunds. agamst 
1,27,344 maunds in January, aie included in tho ^ 7Y‘ltna 

29,675 maunds, against 3,971 maunds in January, 

Tho following statements will furnish details 
exportation and destination of tho up-oountry produoo 
as of tho relative importance of the principal exporting and importing 

marts : — 

Tabk I.— Showing the (Math renpecfimj the exportation and deetinalion of 
the Up-conntry Rice during the month of Rbritary 1876. 


PLACE OP SHIPMENT, 


PJ..\CE OP DESTINATION. 


Exporting 

dUtlrtoti. 


Total expouta- 
Principal ox- tion pbom bacu 
porting raartfi \. 
liii oa^ dUtriot i 


Mart. DiKtrltft. 


OOEVCKPOBI.. 


BUITBl 


Abiikihvb ... 
Jauhpobi ... 


Golii Oopnlpore 
Burhcj 
Diiunco 
Gtifuokporo 
RooUmporo 
Dhakowa 
Bolwa 
Ooska 
IjilKunge 
Billctra 
Jauiipore 


Total from Norlli*Wc«ton 

Pro^nroi 


Md «. 

46,717 

26.005 

11.668 

7.» Ut » 

6,742 

726 

2.000 

1,006 

2,166 


(lOKDA 

PrXABAP 


Nnwabgungo 

FooljKirii 

IMicronwan 

Biilliah 

MyiifM ) 

Fyaahad 

Liilguiigo 

Ktmlrroo 


Totnl from Oudh 

Grand Total of TralHo 


8,686 

6.:iU 

1,260 

1,015 

426 

260 

loo 

220 


Md8. 

70.309 


14,030 


2.1Wri 

2,136 


09,069 


220 


20,631 


1,10,740 


Importing 

dbitrlcta. 

T< 

Principal im- T 
pdrtliig maria _ 
n each district. 

I 

OnAZIPORB ... 

Mouiar ... 1 

Ixiiiar-Clmpra 

Oliiir.ipurc 

Balia llhazi- 

Bkitabbs ... 

AZlMrtltUE ... 

Benaroa 

Total into North- Western 
Province* 

j Sabun 

Behab 

Revilgurigo ... 
KiMWun 

Pftttnr 

Bngaiiun 
Moljurukporc 
Durittungc 
Mnhomodnoro 
Pntiia and its 
fluburha 

SUAITAOAD ... 
SloZl'PFEB- 
FOHR 

) DUBUllCBf^A 

llajocporc 
llttzitporc ... 

1 Total into Hciiar 

9 Grand Total of Trofllo 


Mart. 


Mdrt. 


4,0 H 5 

2.51 M ) 


1,146 

4,690 


Dwlrlct. 


20.420 
4, 925 
3.265 
940 
600 
695 
. 4.30 

64.349 


Hda. 

18,000 


4,690 

130 


13,720 


4.247 

6.109 


30.966 


64.349 

450 


4.247 

6.109 


96,020 


1.10,740 

IT 


Table II. -Showing the course of the export rice trade of Rehar from the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh in connection with the principal 
EXPORTISG marts during February IH76. 


Exports. 


Principal exiHirtiog mart*. 


Quantity. 


IVnBHB DKSTIBBD. 


Di 8 trl 4 f with its mart . 


Mda. 

23,006 


OOLA OOPilPOBl 


26.717 


Ghaaiporo ... 
Munlar 
Ghavipore 
Balia Giuzlpore 
Benaroa 
Boimrua 
Azimahiir ... 
AtiiuKhur ... 

Sarun 

itbvllgungc .,, 

Pattar 

Hitruu ... 

pallia 

Pfltim 

Dinaooro ... 
Molullorpor^ 
Unjiporo ... 
piirhiiunga ... 
Baaitpore ... 


Sarun 

UnvilguDga 

Sarun 

Patka 

Patna 

Durbhunga .. 

Baaii|)oro 


ToUl 


Total 


Bxpoeto.— (C few/iniwdv) 


Principal Importing marU. 


Dhoshb 


OoBUCiroki 


Quantity. 


Wmt DMtnriDs 


patriot with Ito mart. , 


11,61 


7.B40 


Roodbapobb 


Duaeowa ... 


Ooska 


6,742 


1.615 


0,090 



Total into each 


Mart. 

District. 


Md*. 

Mda. 

*" 

8.476 

2.090 

1,146 

7.210 


"8,876 

8,875 

... 

ISO 

180 

::: 

i 8,006 

2.2A0 
260 

6,196 


3,880 

1,465 

6,206 

... 

' 225 

1 228 

... 

670 

070 

... 


13,008 

!! 

8,276 

090 

'8,866 

•• 

17.608 

4.849 

17.808 

,, 

4.^ 

.. 


... 


uott 





LALOrNOB 


BILLBTUA .. 


dOITKPOBX ... 
Nawaboubob 


POOLFOBB ... 


Dubmawav 

IIAI.UAX ... 


Obaaiporo ... 
Lohar Ohapra 

Sarun 

RovilKunga... 
Sarun >... 

Patna 

Patna 

Moauffarpora 
Hatiporo ... 
Durbnuiiga ... 
Baxitpuro ... 


Ghazipora 
Moiiiar 
Bnnarea 
Bctiaras 
Sarun ... 
Bevilgunge 
Sarun 
Patna ... 
Patua 
Dliiapora 


Gaziporo 
Motiiar 
Sarun * 
itevilgunge .. 
Mobariokpora 
Siawan 
Patua 
Patna 

HozuiTorpoie 
Uajipore ... 


Ghazipore ... 

Monlar 

Sarun 

Revllgungo.,. 

Patna 

Patna 

Durbhunga ... 
Bazitpora ... 


Ghazipore ... 
Moiiiar 

Saruu 

Ruvllgungo . 

Muliamoopora 

Saruu 

Patna 

Patna 

Durbhunga ... 
Bazitpora ... 


Patna 

Patna 

Sarun 

Durigunga ... 


Totol 


Tplaltotoeaeh 


MM 


Dlitrict. 


i/i... 

im 


175 

*1,316 


iS76 

m 


Total 


Total 


^ 1.116 

m 

460 

““ios 

''2.067 


Total 


1.696 


ira 

Lohar Ohapra 
Sarun 

Durigunga ... 
Sbah^ ... 
Patna 

M^ifan 

Uajipore 


2.166 

8,080 


6,611 


1.916 


'■% , 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Patna 

Patna ... 

att 

."1.168 

Ghaalpora •» ..f 

Moniar 

... ••• 

""*160 

Sarun ... *«• 

"• 

Shababad ‘ m* 

*.• Ml 

::: ;a: 

■« 

BUMUINUI aao a«a 

Patna... .** .• •*• 
Patna ... •<* 

«S9 

Ijm 


Total 

I. 

H ^ 

>• , y , 

TM 





1.140 

‘**460 

‘"’776 

"‘‘‘iw 


4.685 

’ 2 ,a«o 

860 

160 

"l,786 

*"‘*610 


8.690 

5,060 

1.669 

486 

578 


11,688 


175 

1,616 

4.650 

1.800 


7,640 


1,216 

1,690 


280 

2,657 


6,742 


1,140 


?75 

250 


1,015 


4 ; 5 S 5 

8.160 

1.785 

510 


9,990 


I SI 2.390 
800 


1,995 



8.585 


1.016 
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fabk //.•— ( 0 ontiaU 6 d.)---SA<>M>iM^ ifu coum of the import rice trade of 
Seharfrom the North-Western Provinces and Oudhin connection with 
the fit^tudpai IMPOHTINO Marts during February 1876 . 

Imports. 


Fnnoipftt ImportlHK murtf. 


MOVUK 


CtHAmpOEB 

LoUiBOIUPIU 

HALLUB OHi#BBPOR]| 
Bspabm 

RHTILfiVBBB 


Hi8WAN 


Pattab ... 


Patm 


HAJI^O^Il... 


BABiiroBl . ',4- s 


Quantity. 


M«U. 

11,080 


2.500 

4,086 

1.146 

4,600 

2(U20 


4,823 


8.256 


64 ^.*U 0 


WlIBNCB SUrPLlBD. 


DiHtrict and mart. 


smu 


Ooruokpore ... 
Biirhfj 
Roddraporo 
Diiakdwa ... 
OoriJckpiiro 
AzimKhur ... 

Billotra 

BumU 

Ooska 

Gondii 

NowabfrunKe 


Qonickporo 

liurhrj 

Gnnipkpnro . 

l)lioiico 
Aziiniturh . 
Billotra 


Oomckporn ... 
KurtieJ 

OoniokiKiru ... 
Hurlii'j 
Goruckporo 

Ooruokporo ... 

( tciriiokporc 
Gojn (topiiliKiro 
Burbi'j 
l»hoiiuo 
iU'lua 
K»)"<irfipnro 
G'uitlini 
Ilhnkowa 
MHjluuili ... 
SUMtl 
(Jonka 
Fy/Jiirnd 

lllioiriawnn < 
PyzMhud ... 
LaliiuiiKU ... 
Jinraituh 
Khairroe 
Gonda 
NowabKunKo 


Oonickporo ... 
Pluinoo 
BoiMlrapon^ 
GoIr Gnpalporo 
Burhoi 
GoruoRptiro 
Hateuuiporo 


Goruckporo ... 
Hnrli'i 
Goriu Kp<.>ro 


Goruckporo ., 
Gola (i<)pal|K)ift 
Burlu^ 

Dhoni'u 
G'lruckpore 
BliHkowa 
RdwlraiMjro 
Aziiinrhur 
Billet m 
Bimti 
lAil>?unj?o 
OtMka 
Bclwu 

JoniiiMii'O 

Jounimri! 

Vyautiad 

FiHjliwro 

Oondn 

NowabganRU 


Onrnoktioro ... 
Dhonco 
Roodrapore 
Uurhoj 

AztmKlinr .. 
Billvlra ... 
Buati 
Oo»ka 


M 09 


Total 


PTzaInd 

Balltah 


Goruck^ro ... 
QolaOopalpoPe 
Dhouoo 
Burtiei 
Bhftkowa ... 
Bttatl 

' Ooika . . 


Total 


Total 


T<.Ul 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total from each 


Mart. ])i.strirt. 


Mds. 


8.t70 

1,216 

1,140 

176 

"390 

"4,633 

■■■" 16 O 


2,600 

".isoo 

‘"105 


.I.OT.'V 


4.373 

3 . 27.3 

3.0(56 

1,326 

72.3 

(UO 

02 .-> 

4.V) 

Utr, 

" 2.020 

1.260 

260 

10 (» 

"‘*'220 

1.030 


3.076 

4 .'iO 

210 

2.60 

loo 

100 


2,sso 

37f) 


17,60.3 

3.t05 

1,60.H 

l.:500 

773 

IHO 

.37.6 

'2.300 

1,7H6 

1.325 

'2,186 

"o'.'isi 

‘'0,'370 


1,307 

226 


150 

"260 

150 


Mda. 

6.006 

390 

4.635 

160 


Il.OKO 

2,690 

.3.KtH» 

10.3 

4.oHa 

1.1 tn 


1 l.sj.3 


2,745 

1,000 


220 

1 . 0.30 


t,M 26 


4.249 

676 

676 

260 

"ieo 


t,s23 

.3,256 


3.2.35 

27,WIH 


1.006 

6 , 0 <K) 

2.135 
7. *7 1 
0,570 


61,319 


3,697 

160 

260 

150 

4,247 


6,ti49 


260 


6.109 


II. — Tiir Exports from Bengal and Behar into Behak, 'iuf. 
North-Western Provinces, and Oudu. — T he traffic under this head- 
ing registered during the mouth amounted to l, 5 iJJ ,407 maunds, against 

•.Vortborn IloWal, 60,40.8 mdN.,ngniiiat 63, tM^7 mda. in Jan. 

Praaidcncy Divuion 71.U3 „ „ 4tU90 „ , January, and 18 0 ^p 08 G(l 

Dacca Diviaioii 092 „ „ 816 „ „ of oxports from Bengal 


092 


‘**'*‘'‘ ““ •• " ” ” ( 1 , 22,527 inaunda against. 

1 , 01,261 maunds in January) and from ■ llohar (kSO maunds against 
10 maimds in the pronnding month). 

3 'hfi following Hlatemoiits Imvo lionn |irepared to show tho detailed 
figures respecting tho osportation of this rieo and its distribution inti' 
llehar, tho North-Western Provinces, and OuJh — 

Ttd)h I.— Showing the en'i>oHalion of rice from Bengal and Bchor 
info Jichnr, the North- Western Provinces, and Ondh during 
February 1^7 th 


ri.AC’H OF SHIPMENT. 


PLACE OF DESTINATION. 


Rtportinic 

diktru'U. 


jKRBOttU 


Principul ox- 
porting iiiMils 
in uach dliitrii't 


Gbn<;hnr 


iTtiTAi. op Ex roar | 
! iMtoM r.Ai n ii 


MooiisiiKiiA- j .hunryporo .. 

I 

Dhoolinn 
! NNMjtuniynnKo 

Total from Proaidcncy DivIhioh 


niHAOKPoltF... I NWporr 

Knlkunmrci* , 
XtinabKUHKc. 
A. stance 
Dona . 

UiiiirttiiKO 

MAi.niii ll»)liimpt)ro .. 

Ilyulpori' 

Moocbiii 

Stditirunporc. 

NowuliKiniKt*. 

.Muhinli 

Dookra 

IUjuiiaiivr I ii’udiiKnn'o 

Total from Noilliorn BonKnl «i 
Unjhlialoo Division . 


Dacca ■ NiirainKumro 

Fi ttEKProRK .. 1 I.uIkuiixo 
lUcKKKOt'NOK 1 BacktTKungo 

Total (row Diicoa Dlviblon 
(Jrniid Total of Iboiiifal ttiw 


Patba 

Ujiaoplpomh 
PVUKBAII ... 


Total from BoSar 

Qfftud TolfJ of Traffic 


Mart. 

District. i| 

,1 

ii 

M(Ih. 

Mils. 1 ' 

1,050 

1,060 ' 

11.010 

70.092 ! 

il 

19.005 

|; 

3 .i:ni 

ji 


71,112 

1 , 

!■ 

i 6 ,; 5 ifl 

10 ,fi 77 

i, 

38,501 j 

2,305 


2,302 

1,699 

i 

.615 

!• 

H.PIO 

in. 2 s 7 1 

3 . 7 SO 

I 

1 

1.237 

1 

kS .5 

i- 

701 

i 

600 

i; 

61 

i 

! 

012 

612 ' 

! 

1 

60,103 j 

1 1 

!! 

7 IH 1 

1 

700 ^ 

132 

132 i 

90 

90 ! 

I 

1 


1 

922 j 


1 . 22,527 



880 


800 


soo 



860 


L 2 S. 4 U 7 


ImporfiiiK 

diktrii'lN. 


Prinripnl iiii- | 
polling liinrtH 
111 each di.'slrlct. 


SiTAlIAPAP 


Mokupprb- 

Vo KB 


Patna 

I Barb 

, Mitiha 

Hiiinr .. 
j Mozufferporo 
I Hiijoi'pnro 
I Liiignngo 

I 

Dukdiiunoa I Uoshra 

I K(niui>(ipore.. 
lBa 7 .itpor(( 

1 Dnrbhimga .. 

I Tnjporn 

SAIirN Rovilgiiiigii . 

j .Sis wall 

Chiippnt 

Total into I'utiia Divimioii 


Total lioporl 
into unci I 


Mint. ' Dlsdnct. 


Mik. 

8.660 
140 
C.I4n 
610 . 
2,090 
876 I 

I 

300 I 
6.701 j 

2.497 I 

I 

2.307 j 
934 I 
426 I 
1.3,162 I 
3,204 

606 i 


l^ds. 

H,S07 

7 , 79 .^ 

4,011 

12,107 


IMoNOllYK 

PrUNEAll 


Mcimliyv 


60,103 1 Total into lUniguliKirc DIvihioii 


Grand total into Bcliar l^roviiicc 


AziMOUBii . Itillcirn 
nnrliiim 

MiuzavorB... I Mir/,!ipon; 
BknABEB • IlcniiroH 
GlTAZBBPOHK Palin Glnutsj. 

! p< nv 


49.607 


k 2 .:il 7 


1 , me 
12 .. 


I‘ 2.201 


I 


.Moiiiar 


j How pH’ 

! flhaztH’poiv 

GobuckPouk . . 

Total into N -W. Provinces 
Grand Total of Traffic . 


.3.hSl I 
775 
209 
416 

4,0116 ' 
7 . 0 SI 
3.TVJ 
2.110 


1.4/0 


.30.7 46 


.j's.79o 


1.23.407 
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Talk IT Shomng the eourte of the export rice trade from Bengal Table //.—(Continued .)— import ria trade Bengal and 

and Behar into Behar, the North-Western Provinees, and Oudh, in Behar itUo Behar, the Nwth.WHUm Prmncee,^ 

connection with the principal JEXl’OBTINO marts during February t,$on utih the principal IMPORTINQ mart* during February 

1876 :- 1 ®^®- 


Exports. 


Imporiv. 


WUBRB DBSTXBBD. 


|*rlncipftl cxp<»rting mart. Quanill;. 


Piitrici and lit mart. 


* Total into eaoh 
Mart. I DiatHrt. 


Principal Importing mart. Quafitity. 


Whbbcb SOmtBD. 

I Total Into oaoh 


District and ita mart. 


Mart. Ptstrii't. 


lALlAMABBB 


10.877 Potna 
Patna 


Bhalm»)ad 

MoaulTerijnro 

Ouvlndopure 

8ariin 

RovilKunge 

Qhn7,4‘ot)<>ro . . 

JBalin Ohaaocporo 
Oliaseoporo 


RBTlLOUiraB 


Mdi. 

48,152 Moorshedabad 
Jungypore .. 
Nootungungo 
Dhoolian ... 
Dinagoporo ... 
KalKamareo 
Maldah 
Rohunpore 
flyalp^ ... 
B4ijMhnhye ... 
Oudagareo ... 


14,006 Patna ... 
Patna 


HImhahad ... 

Mozii (Tor pore 
lialgungd ... 

Snnin 

Hifiwnn 

Azinifrnrh ... 

(Ihuzt^oporo ... 
llalia Ghazoeporo 
HiiwUio 
Qhazrt'pnro .. 

Ooruckpfiro ... 
Gutluiuo 


3,204 Moorshedabad 
Dhoolian ... 
Dinager»ore ... 

Necipuro ... 
Maldah 
Jlohuupore,.. 


3,581 Moorshedabad 
Jungypore ... 
Dhoolian ... 
Dinagepore ... 
Neotpore ... 


Kowabopkob 


1,5U9 Durbhiinga 

Hoinastliiore 

Ghazoopuro 

Daliu Uliatoepore... 


f,365 Patna ... 
I^tna 


NooTVirouiiOB 


NABAIltaVlfdB 

fiBAOVtPOAB 


UhazoeMro 
Jlalla Ohazpeeore 
Moiiinr 


618 Sarun 

Uevilgungo 
Monghyr 
Mougiiyr .. 


Patna 

Patna 

Sliahabad 

Hinha 

M<»*\iirerpore 

MoxiilTurporo 

Durbhunga 

Koahm 

Somaxtipore 

Durbhunga 

BuRitpuro 

8nrun 

Hevilgunge 

8iawan 

Moiighyr 

Soiitlial Perguiinahs 
HahcbguiiKO 
Qorurkiioro ... 

Aziingurh 

Bllletra 

Mirsapore ... 

MinsHiNire 

GhawM'pom 

Balia Ghazoepore 


45,610 Patna ... 

Patna 
Durbhunga 
Boshra 
Bazitpors 
, Taj pure 
Banin 
RoTilgunM 
Chupprab 
Aziingurh . 

Bllletra 
Ghnceeporo 
Muttlar . 


3.881 I Patna 

I Uaran 

Bevllgungo.. 

Ghassopors 

Rowtoe 


700 Patna ... . 

Patna 

100 Ohaseomra . 

Balia Ohasceport.. 


SAnBBOtrgaB 


MOIVffBiFOBB . 


Lalovbob 

Hajbbfobs 

Biitha 

Robhba 


80MA8TIP0BB 


DVBBHinaA 

Mxbbafobb 


643 Maldah 

Rohunpore... 
Uyatiiore ... 
7,102 MiKimncdabad 
Dinagopuro ... 
Nootporo ... 
Kalkatnaree 
Assaneo 
Muwnbguiige 
• MuMah 
Mtiehia 
Maldah ... 

Dacca 

Naimingunge 


784 Maldah 

Rohunpore . 
I^Hhahyo 
Gudagareo ... 
Uaokergunge 
Baokergunge 


f.686 Moorshedabad 
Dhoolian ... 
Maldsh . .. 

MowabguKge 


300 Dinampore ... 

Neetpore ... 
375 Dinagnpore ... 
Kalkamaree 
6,140 Moorshedabad 
Dhoolian 
5,704 Jessoro 

Qhagbur ... 
Moorshedabad 
Dhoolian ... 
Jungypore ... 


%.Wl Moorahedabid 
Dhoolian .... 
DiuageiM>re .. 

Dunan 
Maldah 
Hyatpors ... 


2.367 Moorthedabad 
DhooUan ... 
Jungyporo ... 
Dinagepore ... 




Hyotpovo ... 
Bohiiiiponi.%. 


1 

... 

'"w 

1,607 

760 

Total ... 

...... 

2.867 



•34 


'“•gao 

8t 

.. ... ... 

•« ..1 

**’'”,11 

84P 

., ... ... 

‘"‘m 


M !*,* 

m 


Total ... 


MO 
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III,-^Thi Internal Eicje Tradk op Brhar.— Under this heading 
is comprised the rioe moving from one ^t of the provinoe of Behar to 
•nother registered at Bahebgnnge and ratua. I'he Sahobgunge trafHo 
returns eRaibit a total of 260 maunds, against 2,184 maundsin January, 
aud the Patna returns 30,919 maunds, against 38,905 maunds in 
January ; the aggregate amount therefore to 31,179 maunds, against 
41,164 maunds m the previous month. 

The following set of statements has been prepared to furnish 
detailed information regarding the internal ^raffio of rice in Behar 
during the month : — ^ • 

Tahk /. — Showing the infernal rice trade of Behar during February 1876. 


PLACE OP SHIPMENT. 


PLACE OP DESTINATION. 


Exporting 

dittrlots. 


Pats* , . 
Baruv 
M ozuFm- 
PORK. 

DusBiiunaA.. 
CflPMPAIlUg.. 
MOMUBTB^ ... 


lOFTHAL PSB* 
OUKFABl. 
IIVAffABAD ... 


Prtntlpal 
•sporling* 
mvl ill cAob 
diotrict 


Total export fnmi 
each 


InirKirttiiR 

diktrictM. 


Patna 

Rovilgungo ... 
Hajoepopo ... 
Mrangn ... 
. Baaitpore ... 

Sooroojguirah 

az&r.:;; 

Pa% Saral ... 
Janhirah 
Moorligungo... 

SahehgungB . 


Orand Total ... 


Patka 

(^iriMrABHif 

Sarun 

MozrPFBU- 

poim. 


DTJRniirifOA 
Mono II Til .. 
BllAUULroRK 

PUHWKAII .. 
SoMllIAL PbR- 
ODNNAIIB. 
SuAttAllAD ... 


Prinripal 
tm))ortiiiir 
iiiart in onrii 
dUtrlot. 


DurlKungo 
Ilt^VllKUlIRO ... 
La1|(uiiRO 
Hajocporc .. 
Il«*waRhat 
MiwufTi'rpore j 
Hnvitfions ... I 

Miinghyr . I 

HhIm Sahfh' . 

gunge. j 

Suhchgunge i 


Total import into 
each 


(trniid Total ... 


Mart. 

Dliitrict. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

9.101 

0,101 

148 

2.1.10 

8.8S4 

Si'Hl 


10,i27 

16.841 

2.S69 

609 

225 


04M 

048 

126 

126 

ISO 

150 


66 

54 

64 


001 


. 81.170 


Table IL^Shomng the course of the internal rice trade of Behar xn 
connection with the principal Expoutino marts the several Behar 
JJiatricti during February 1876. 


WUBRl DKSTSITRD. 


Principal oiporiing noirt Quantity. 


Total into each 


Diitriot and ita mart. 


17 SIS Rnnin .. 

Rovilitunge 
JgoznflnrpoiB 
HN^eopore . . 
Lalgiiiigo ... 
Uowaghai ., 
Chumnarun 
Khfthaltttd 
Pallia .. 
MotigUrr ... 

Monitnyr ... 
Dnrhhunga .. 
Baaitpore .. 


Mart. 

Diatriot. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

2,092 • 
0,972 
500 

I,.124 

14.120 


148 


2.17 

i 

410 

• no i 

no 


Table IL — (Continued.) — Showing the course of the internal rice trade 
of Behar in connection with the principal Importino marts tn the 
several Behar Districts during February 1876. 


WhBVCB BUPFLIXl). 


Principal importing mart. Quantity. 


Dixtriot and ita mart. 


MnaniTf'rpnm 
Mn7uiT«'r|K>ro 
Lnlgiingo ... 
lltiJoeiHiro ... 
lilinguliKirM 
JIliHguliioro 
Pakkv Herat 
Jaiihirah 
Moiiglur 
Moriunyr ... 
Patna 
Palnn 

Chimipanm ... 
Khahahiul 
Ilnrhoruh . < 
Sarun 
Uevllgiingo 


Total from each 


Mart. Diatriot. 





ToUl ... 


RKVILGritOII 

866 

Patna 




Dcrioknur 

2,130 

Rhoffulpnro ... 
HhoKUlpom 
Pukky Semi 

... ... 

**i.i05 





066 

Lai.ounob 

10.427 

Miuighyr 




Monghyr ... 
Pntna 

I’litna 



32 




^072 



‘Hnrnn 





hcvilgungu 


m 




Total 


HAJKKrOftl 

2..160 

Bhaitulpora ... 
PHHkv Semi 



168 



MozulTorporo 

Putiia 

Piitna 

Sarun 



2,008 



Uuvllgunge 



100 




Total 


BAflTPOfiR 

018 

Putna ... 



1 


Pntnim 


048 


TJiere has been an exportation of 60 maunds of Behar rice from 
Peerpointeo in Bhagulpore to Milkee in Maldah, and the returns of 
(lie month show also a ooiiHigumeut of 4,745 maunds of Behar rioe 
imported into the metropolis, the principal exporting marts being 
Mokama (3,197 maunds) and Pumoah (908 maunds), so that the 
aggregate of the Behar supply into Bengal amounted to 4,795 maunds. 

The foregoing statements do not include this total. The month 
of February is tho tirst month in which there has boon any rice 
exported from Beliar to Bengal. 

IV. — Tiik Calcutta or Bengal Rice Trade.— The following* 
table shows the Calcutta or Bengal rice trade for tho month of February 
1876:— 


FLACK OP SHIPMENT. 


PLACE OK SHIPMENT. 


ftlTlLUVVgl 


BSAOVLPOtB ... .* 







1,4M llotiiflitrpnra 
LmIruhhc 
HujiH*pore 
Moxufferpiire 
Mongliyr 
I'atua 


t,866 Sanin 

* Diuigunge . 
I*atna 
Patna 


4,T64 Mofufforporc 
I Hajeopure 
Patna 
Patna 
Sarun 
Durigunge 


VMl FhtBA 
Patna 
Shababad 


BSAa4B40.] 


273 

100 

1,288 



Total oxiK>rta 


Exporting 

Principal 
marta in earli 

from each 

226 

16 

dihtncta. 

diatrict. 



240 



1 Marl. Diatriot. 




UW Pitea 
Patoa 


Exporting 

dulrlctB. 


Soahgungo ... 
DinaKerH>re ... 
Nuwabaunge 
Rnhiiiipore ... 
Maldah 
Nowgona 
Ram pore Beau- 
lonli. 

Sliihgiinge ... 
KuMiibaree .. 
Siiigra 

Kiu'hikaUA ... 
Uothoniloree 
Gixin >odaBporo 
(hKlagarce . . 
Sahebaungo ... 
Naltoro 

KSliXf 

Honatula 
Khntiamaree 
Ghuramara ... 
Kamarjanoo ... 
Nayarbat ... 
Chailabaroa ... 
Kallygimga ... 
Doopohanehia 
Bonatbla 
Bbarepura ... 
Booltangunga 
Bagrah 


2,782 PeiigA 


24-PlftOCH- 

MAHi. 


Prinripal 
marlR in each 
diiitnct. 


Sawijgnnge ... 

Ilhniigtira 

Ullnparah 

C'hatinahar 

Rrra 

Cliundaicona 

Nakalia 

Dogarhoo 

Purcedporo 

Paneafleo 

Koiluree 

Kulid ... 

Tarda 

Bhangur 

Iihola . 

Soorjapnrti 

Piltabaria 

Moomitachco 

Bogerkhal . 


U SiTBUliINi Of 
Calcutta . 


Total rxporU 
(rom each 


Mart. Diatriot. 


Mdii. Mda. 

5,098 80.666 


Mooragacha ... 
Santitwre ... 
Hnnaiudly ... 
Kooahtea 
Uoomarkhaily 
Janipora 
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of SIIJrMENT.-(C05TD.) 


.. . I Pritiplpal 

J-.xHoiiiiiK I innrtH tti ottch 

(liHlru'tH. I Ui'jlnct. 


Total i'xi)<)rt<i 
froiu each 


Mart, f District. 
I 


m». Mds. 


.IKH'^oKK 


Knrhna 
Suralm 
i Tjilwur 
i Chittalmoroo 
j ]4aK(‘rhal 
' Tona 
! JoHHoro 
{ (h)timinibha 
I Jlunitola 
Scii'n llnznr 


MOORSIIKD- 

AIU1>. 


JtrRi»WAFr 


IllDNAPOBR 


BRIRBnOOM 
HooaiiLT . 


FridlRPlM’itRR 


HA( 


1 Mo<»r«]H‘(lnbnd 

, I)lu¥i)mn 
! Jrni;uMK0 .. | 

• .1 ujiKyporo ••• ! 

I ( 'ntwa 

; t'nliiii 

I Nnilufi^hai ... 

I DowaiiKimKO 
! Muixlulghat... 

I (Dittlnl 
j Kenkmhalty 

1 MidtiniMin' .. 

I Kuprauntty ... 

I Ituiiiciimalty. 
t’hifamun ... 
(;!|U»KllHlly ... 

j fIccrbhiKttu 
! Howrah 
lUnuUlroMur 
Il'thiynbatty .. 
ChfindoritHgorGl 
H«*niTiip'*ro ... 
Nooi'puro 
M iiKi a 
t’liatra 
Ampin 
.N’urumK«nK« 
Kola Kojin .. 
Ihura ... 

M miiinaunj^o 
Mori'IlKuuKC . 
Satiirui 
Nomikmida . 
Hiililv«l»ii7«r .. 
MntlO kKUUKO 

I <-(linKlitir .. 
Ooalu 'll) 

(jojiuk'niigo .. 
KntHliji'w ih .. 

M.idtirijiuro .. 
liliaiia.'i 
Fullclijiujo . 
Ibiiritmitd 
HlllliibailllitO . 
lluokcrKuiiKc 


4.080 

8,SHJ5 

2.0 it 

I. M1G 

i.ona 

7d0 

:ioa 

SI'S 

2110 

12.0. 57 
Hit 
Soil 

mo 

140 

DM) 

45,KS2 

4.004 

0.'IS 

1 1.000 

H. OAi 
4.S05 
8.02.»5 

I. H75 
HGO 
800 
COM 

4 

302 

II. 017 
o.ari? 
n.ooo 
1,472 

810 

025 

010 

4oa 

20 

0. 173 
S.^.'^o 
1 or,o 

1. /ss 

\,m 

002 

470 

31)0 

171 

77 

7.00S 

1.001 

l.bil 

fi71 

r.r.r. 

CiGO 

IT.o 

1.0. 7.'!a(l 

I.IO.OHO 
00, OM 


81,040 


14,800 


67,0«8 


/ 5S287 


302 

20,876 


20.220 


PLACB OP 8HlPMBNT.-(Coiim> 


Kx|)orUiig 

diatrict*. 


Principal 
niarti) in oaoh 
diiitriot. 


Total exports 
from each 


Mart. IHfitriot. 


MTMBKSIRO 


21,312 


6,05.023 


Tm-KB.UI .. 


1 ClllTTAOoRO 
NoAKllOLLY . 


(’rTTArK 

HALI80UR 

(biAl.PAUA 

8YLIIBT 


Nynmultfjo ... 
(’hnrni'Mloo ... 
Rimi’Cilint ... 
Jhallokatty ... 
Kunkliiiliy ... 
Nulclutty 
PHrirlmt 

Baiidhonipara 
llnjarhat 
Anucaria 
Jalinbavee ... 
Hhnndaria ... 
Botaihaknily .. 
Kor:<onrkhally 
NalboiJiiia ... 

IbiKH 

IIiMilailiat ... 
fthahabMKiiorc 
Kikdarinuilick 
Nyakntty ... 

Vanalnjimia ... 
HoKlnjMiiihn ... 

Poroxcpore ... 

StMslia 

Uajaporo 

Darlachanga.. 

AmrajoortHi ... 

rdOMkhally ... 

MadarijMiro ... 

Hhdvrub 

Soalk<d.o 

fhimtil 

ijiixigittigo ... 
DutKT Bii 74 ir 
liUcklgUllgO ... 
jliidrabiu .i. 
MImporo 

K>ii.'n» ir«H} 
iM.ulbnnn 
(iourJjKiro .. 
Atiitiguiigo I 
IllmMKorfliur 

IlnjiviiuKe .. I 

pmichpdoKuria . 
Kbaolinr ... ! 
(’hlllMiroPR ... ! 
llaiim ^ ... i 
Ndivkliolly .. I 
KlKdinttiguujro 
hundi np ... j 
U.'tiKUDKO 
('iilL’ick 

OhmuUinlco ... ! 
f'huttuck ... j 
(JRAKD Total' 


Mds. 

•12.02.S 

30,8811 

36.808 

20,436 

25,«I.M 

21. m 
21,110 
io,iNi.n 
I7,rti0 
*17.611 
in..302 

I. 3.0.18 

II. 240 
6,010 
0.214 
0,065 
4.476 
3.740 
8.707 
8,310 
3,006 

2,0iHi 

2.660 

2.H70 

2.035 

1,260 

1,260 

1.178 

1,100 

400 

6,1 no 

ISO 
726 
616 
6(N) 
420 
376 
37.5 
.360 
206 
13,712 
2,300 
1 OOO 
280 
6.80 
210 
680 
2.hS5 
2,1.50 
I.OOO 
.3<N) 
100 
0,U00 
05 

'so 


MiU. 


12,858 


24,184 


7.745 


7,210 

06 

60 

SO 

n. 6 1.762 


i*L,\CEOF DK.STTNATTON. 


PLACE (IF DE.SIINATIOX. 


inijx-thiia 

.Mstnrt* 


I’Al.CrTl A 

Si nrmiH of 
Calc I n a 
ii.l'Kimi >■- 

NA 11** 

Nuupi-a 


Priiici|)nl 
marl in duch 
dl^l^lct. 


Alio* 

M'loaiui 


lln'NAPOUB 

BI'KPAI ir 


ID.'SGroiiii 


Mnllkurliag ... 
' Biu'crklial ... 
I UnlHliidiiir .. 

1 (’.iriiiiarklmlly 
KlHliiiaj'-bur ... 
j K'lO'iidca 
t Jhiiljxiro 
j S’liiiipure 

I iiiiTiNkhally 
i Chagdah 
! M.idllu 
' A|i)<N|]iia 
K linksn 
K« ••.imbniro 

I lliisii .iuliti ,, 

• Kluijema 
i llii/.'ir .. 

C lmud|.cr<‘ 

I Nnvki'Umna 

' Jo'S' IM 
I JcllltlKllCA 


I Hiil.'tiriiru 
iloAArnh 
llliuddrrs'Aiir 

t Nndufighiit .. 
: Culna 
j t'ntwa 
I Kamarjamai .. 
I JatraiHire 
NViarhfit 


Bunaporo 


TVdid imports 
into t'uch 

Importing 

districts. 

1 

Principal 
mart in each 
district. 

Total liniKirts 
into each 

Mart. 

District. 

Mart. 

District. 

Mils. 

Mds. 



Mds. 

MiIb. 


0,01. 7H7 

Pun5A 

SoiYili^uiige’ ... 

6,nS5 

o.m 


tW.HC* 


DogiU'hco 

i,rt{»3 


1 



Pubna 

720 


1,12:. 1 

2.5,2>A.i 


NiiY.irgNngo .. 

.360 


1137 I 


Mat PA 11 

llyct|)oro ... 

80 

80 

' 111.5 1 


Coorn llRitAii 



194 

15.1127 

41,610 

Dacca 

Naminguiigo 


10,861 

N, I Kill 



McKluTimmgn 

2,072 


7,317 



Hoiinkuuda ... 

704 


r.ij'.is 



Duel'll 

002 


1.301 


FcHnnanroBB 

Oca bin do 

24, '*+3 

28.748 

1,0‘jd 



Mndbubpore . 

1,500 


H.vl 



Seluiupore 

99b 


7111 



Am buna 

776 


.3ili( 


1 

llahnshpore 

245 


27.“* 


i 

(:bil)algnng« ... 

13 


CO 


lUcKauauHOB 

Nulcliitt.Y ... 

375 

470 

3.567 

12.420 


Hiirrisaul 

26 


l.r.rt'J 



KoAA’khally ... 

20 


1,‘.52 



.Thnllokatiy ... 

10 


COO 


1 Mvmbhbira ... 

Hhoyruh 

15,335 

20,480 

401 



Pomimreo 

1,347 


125 

1 

TlFVBBAll 



830 

bO 


CUTtACK 

Mnrsaghal 

’{iiESO 1 

6,800 

loo 

1 370 


Uhoutmomidy 

i.wo 



! 12,l7l 

(loALFABA 

(jronlfuira 

6,186 

0,808 

c 7,2ro 


lYotubgunge,, 

800 


I.MU) 



Gonriporo ... 

bO 


625 


KAATROOr ... 

(Jowhatty 

J.OflO 

1,060 

no 

i 

Druui'ira 

T(!'Aix>ro 

146 

140 



1 im 

' Sbephagob ... 



80 

30 

lOb 

Lrc xinroBE .. 

Dibrooghur . . 

‘ (ioo 

000 

24 

1 

' ^YLRKT 

Hylhot 

A100 

18,411 

4 



Baingungo .. 

4,141 


2.250 

3.425 


Hab^uiige 

1.781 


256 



t'huttuck 

8i0 


140 


; Cacuab 

Caelmr . 

8,801 

1,011 

116 






100 


1 

Ghaas Total 


ll,0i708 

8 
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The following statement has bean prepared to ehow tiie oonlne of the 
Bengal rioe trade in oonneotion with the principal Impobtwo marts 
and the sources from which each importing place received its supply 


Principal importing marts. 


Caiouxta ... 


Quantity. 


8,01,787 


8i7Bri(SS Of Calcutta . 


W9BW0> IVPVXIBP. 


DistrloC and its mart 


Total into eaeh 


Mart 


Bnrdwan 
Cutwa 
Culna 
Nadunghat 
Midnaporo 
Mimdulghat 
Mldnapore 
Gliatal 
Kookrahatty 
Hooghly 
Howrah 
Bhuddrossur 
Buldyabatty 
Furashdangah 
84>i*i»rguiinDahs . 
Kulpi 
Tardah 
Piiltabaria 
Nuddea 
Moomgaoha 
Janipore 
Coomorkhally 
Jessoro 
Kaohua 
saralia 
Tabsur 
Bairir l!At 
Chittalmareo 
Tona 

Moorithodebad 
Moorsbedabftd 
Ntmiungunge * 
Dhoolian 
Jungypore 
Maldah 
Nawabgunge 
K^shahye 
Nciwguug 
Piibns 
Jktgachee 
Dacca 

Naraingunge 
Kolakopa 
Morel Igungu 
Pimxidpore 
Ghnghnr 
Katalipam 
(jojmlaunge . 
MyuiGtKtlMgh 
Bhoyrub 
Knnmgungo 
Backorgiinge 
Bahobgunge 
BurrlMiul 
Bai!korgung« 
Nyamatty 
Kaiiirhat 
Channuddco 
Jhalokaity 
KnnkhiUly 
Parlrliat 
Nidohltky 
Joyporo 
ttajarhat 
Vaudhonlpara 
Angnrla 
JfUmbaroo 
Bbandariah 
Koomorkhally 
Kallvguiige 
Bcxxiiiakalty 
Nidbooiiia 
Baga 

Bhababaxpore 
Myakatty 
BhiktionOulllok 
Peroxepore 
Panoboonia 
fhmlla 
Hoolarhat 
Kajnporo 
Daralia 
AmraJooree 
Tooshanlly 
TTppemh 
Amirgungd 
Oounporo 
Panohpookuria 
rhitiagoiig . 
Chittagong 
•Ntiakhoriy 
Noakbolly 
Hatla . 
Bhobsaiffunge 
Ouitaok . 
Chandbaleo 
Balasore 


04.804 




Beorbhoom 

Beorbhoom 

t4«PerfUimahs 

Dh<da 

Boorjaporo 

Bbangur 

Jwooro 

ibha 



Kdte 

t£m 

6s908 

1.787 


1A006 

8.015 

8,864 

4.805 

84M44 

8.488 

0i857 

8.008 

1,048 

58.116 

18,860 

1,100 


450 


^878 

8.886 

1.816 

Mta 

1,088 


11.888 

, 676 
160 
86 

■‘"778 


District. 


1,400 

■’"468 


tm 

tM 

’’7.’800 

6.071 

1.688 

*'"’800 

186 


Total 


of OiloiHtA 


1.17,080 
1,01.816 
06.808 
• 80.860 
80.686 
80,880 
8A808 
86,618 
11,118 

18.307 
18,006 

17.308 
18,484 
16,888 
18.688 
11.248 

0.214 

0,107 

0,840 

8,805 

4,476 

. 8,810 

tm 

ilSi 

1,860 

1,178 

1,180 

't’ioo 

a 700 

^ 680 


8,160 

2.7m 

1,000 

""iilo 


Mds. 

48,866 

87.388 

88,125 

78,370 

6,040 

88.438 

IA028 

1.0SS 

1,4IM) 

460 

0,016 

13,030 

2,451 

0,46.334 


TM ' 


-«r* 


*808 

^ 0^46 

■^iS 5 


4,280 

580 

7,880 

310 

05 

9, 01,787 

ST" 

17.61* 

8,608 


446 

450 

42,296 


04.864 
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Wbihoi bvppubd. 

PrinoipiU iitaportins ntrti. 

QtmnkUy. 



Total into each ' 















Mart 

District. 





Md.s. 

Mds. 

CooEIBBSiU^^ ... 

UM7 

RungTjorM 

Nuur JIftt 


IG 

10 



Binaitoro 


166 

A 


Maldah 

0 ^ 


.1,r.35 



Nowabgunffe 


i,7t»o 



Huhluiuoro 


1,746 




BiiJiihRhye 

NowBonn 



12.227 



Buniiiuro Bcaulcah 

706 





Total 


16,927 

JiiriBOM 

i,m 

Nuddttt 

KooHhtoa 



20 

20 



DitiH^moro 

BAjMhRtiyo 




36 

2,687 



Bowgoug 



2..176 




Total 


2,098 

Koorhtia ... * 

7,870 

RajRlmhyo 

KoWKOlig 



8.080 

6.278 

* 


PiihriR 

.. 

1.096 



UIlRTmro 

... 

300 



Ghatinoliur 



828 





Total 


7,370 

K»HBBft«B«l 

8,000 

Burdwan 


“7.7HO 

7.885 


Cutwa 

Moorshodabad 



175 

, 

* 


Moorahodobad 



17.1 





Total 


8,000 

Rabooedu 

1.6C6 

Jaasora 



3« 

Chittalmorco 

Boukerguiiga 



3i.1 

1.321 





Kalohitiy . 
Jhiiltokiitly 



01(1 

8G5 




• 

Total 


1.060 

KKSnUBPOBB 

8,087 

.Tuainro 



1,197 

Biu'kDrmtiiKa 




2..100 



Bnndhanipara 



1,215 




Nalolillty ... 



m) 


- 


Jhallukatty 



880 





Total 


3,657 

Gmabobbkaooee 

7,260 

RaiahAhyo ... 

Nowgimg ... 



’’sAlfiO 

17100 

4,260 



Bhibgimfrc ... 
Dinavaporc .. 


1.110 



Hiickoiyudga 



1.000 



BackurKiiiigo 



I.IKIO 



• 


Tuiiil 


7,209 

KAMAAiAiriE 

8.260 

Pubua 

... 


2.280 


tk^rajgungc .. 



'2.2.10 





Total ... 


2,2.10 

iBBAfOQVttt 

6,080 

Jessoro 



46 

Chlttalmoree 
DinnK«’p<»ro ... 


'46 

160 





Kcobguiigo . 
Bfigra 



160 

1.H99 



Sonntolla 
Pubiia . 


"”iw 

2(i0 

* 


fiirra»Hlporo... 

... ... 

... 

m 



Oonluiido ... 
6^meiitdnKh 

• •• 

m 

f.735 



Buxigungc . 



829 




Fuolhnria 


206 



9 

RuuKPoro 
Kalllgungo .. 



" SM) 

030 




Total ... 


6.02s 

NiSitMovirEB 

4007 

Raiahahyo . 
Nowkoiik 


1.200 

1,200 



Runapon) ... 
Kalitgungo... 



'“'250 

260 



Pubna 



821 



Bora 

... 

‘k»0 




Mukulla 

Dacca 



2(M) 

69S 



Modungtingo 


Its 

790 



Myincnaiugb 
Miraaporo .. 

. 

' ":i75 



Tipporah 
Uouriporo .. 

* 

"‘296 

436 

. w 



Total 


mi 

MoDVBBVBEa 

3.078 

Dacca 



lAO 


Furrtjodpore .. 



"260 

010 



Futiehpore .. 



226 

700 



BackerKunKo 

MyiDotiNlngn 





... 




1,167 

100 




Total . 


2.978 

UOALtrKDO 

Hoa 

®iSJS£S5s*’ 

BMfiMQneO 

Rajalianye ... 
Kowgcmg ... 

::: 

“iViao 

1,180 

11,647 



Godjunvee 

KatiibaNe... 



661 

1.863 




Bliucrah 



1.081 


_ 


B^pore Boanloah 

464 



nrincipiU intiKirlitig niArU. 


Beotbub ... 


FoiuiUftBn 


BflOuTMOOXPT 


Goalvara. 


OOWflATTY 


Bilbut 


BALAOrNOB 


llABIttUirOB 


Cachab 



WllRRH BVVVim. 

Quantity. 



Total Into oiicb 






• 

insirici wiin us mart. 






Alari. 

Diatnct. 

• 



Mdi. 

• Md«. 


Bograh 



2.283 


Soiiatulla ... 

I'ubita 



230 

8,633 


llliunKura 


2.183 



('hntmohur 

... 

2.:m10 



Ullapara 



1,7.17 



Naknlia 

..f 

91H 



Ib’rn 


AS.'i 

» ■ J 


PaiiKsha ... 
Dacca 


220 

ISO * 

• 

FurrcfdjiDrc,., 
Arabann ... 



'450 

6S0 


Mymonohigli 
Tijipcrali ... 




30 


•14 *•- 


209 



Total 



2 4.0 43 

16,^35 

JcA.snr« 



60 


Pubna 

. 


572 


SprajKimgo .. 
D.M‘ca %. 


300 

1,505 


Nanilugungo 



3.10 



Modiingungo 


160 



Dflc.*a 

l''urpc*ulpnrp .. 


400 

1.005 


UttckiirKuiiKO 

. . 


210 


Nalcliitly ... 
Tn»jicnili 


210 



11,593 


Uonripoi’o .. 


7,900 



Hbaiitdipclinr 


690 



llujuexungc 
Nu.ikbollv ... 


600 

$00 


8un({cc{> 


.30 


1 


Tot.il 


16,885 

1.317 

llO^rra 



1.397 


( b'lilnbarm* 
AM,Muvuinii{li 


1.:9'7 

40 



T^lnl 


1.3 47 

1,069 

('iitliick 



1,060 


('uttiirk 

. . • . . 

1,050 




Tnl .1 


1.0.10 

6.1SH 

I’ubna 



1.2.37 

' ^ 

StinjKimn'* , 


.3;ii) 



Ibni 


3*M) 



N’iikulia 


.870 



UlliijMim 

Uifnic()('r(« 


16S 

l.Fll 


KiilligunMu . 
Daci-a 


1,143 

4.35 


Dfu’ca 

. 

.310 



Mickfuiiiii 

M.\ iiu’iHiimb 

■ .. i 

126 

1,10.1 


K«’»l ir|ioiij , 


2r,() 



ScuIKdU) 
J'uri‘.‘(Ml|»nH' , 


269 

470 


Gonluiuto 


470 




Tu»itl 1 


6.18S 

),(»O0 

Pubna 



H.i Jl 


Kuiurp.^tu 

V : 

.38.3 

IM 


Paccii 



.HuO 





299 



T'MmI 


l,9tl*’. 

4.190 

PubtiiL 

SomjgutiKc 


780 

• ~7.10 


1 ijircii 



AT’i 


Dujvfi 


' 176 



NariiiiKnuKc 

Tippiu'.di 

(Jouripoin 


12 c 

1.171 



’ I'.iVB 

1,991 


Myinriihumb 




llhu.vi'ub 

. 

' 71.1 



KaauiiUL'o 


275 




T.-lal 


1.199 

4,141 

Dacca . ’ 



1.1'^t 


1 M<KilUlKUllK9 


;''i9 



Mwrpniu 


^ r..'u 



Pubtiii 

K( 


250 

2.V1 

r.»-, 


Tinpcriih 

Gouripuic 


1 025 


IWiKin 

... 


7" 5 


.MyiiKiistiiHli 

BU«.vrub 


1 1,307 

1.3 I 



T.di.l 


4,U1 

1,781 

Dnrca 

NnrliiiiiniUKc 


101 

2M 


Dacca 

UwkcrKUUice 


80 

1 H 


Jhnllukalt.v 

Tippcnili 


'" 140 

7?) 


Gouripuro ... 


626 



Myiid'iisiiiigh 

Bboyrub 



‘ "' 00.1 

C.i. > 

8,801 

• 

Tutnl 


1.7SI 

Nuddca 



4ni 


Konshtctt 
Dacca • 

• *’. 

■" '401 

920 


Dacca 

. ... 

10.1 



NaraingunKo 

FuriMNlpuio 



765 

420 

420 

vv 

GKialundo 

... ... 

690 


Mymcti.HiiiKh 
Duttcr Basar 



’ '690 



Total 

« 

2.301 
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V —Tlie line trade at Chittagong is comparatively slack this month, 
the registered quantity amounting to only 63,208 maunds, against a 
large total of 1,65,316 maunds obtained in the last mouth. As was 
the* naso in previous mouths, Noakholly (with an exportation of 
43,702 niaumls; against 1,25,675 mnunds iif January,) is the principal 
sunplying district ; small supplies were received hfjm the districts of 
Tipperah, Baokorgungo, Dacca, and Jessdre. riie Chittagonjf exoort, 
amounting to 7,861) maunds, represents the local trade moving from 
one part of the district of Ohittagong to another. , , • • t 

The districts, with their principal morts, that exported noe into 
.Chitt^ong, with the quantities of rice exported, ore shown in tUe 
fttatomeiit 


Principal M hi t 


Noakholly 


ToUl oxpt»rt| 
(rum racli 
diitrlci. 

mV 

43,702 


Bobo’s liii 
Uhti* ... ... 

AbnUrnp's HAt 

fhoU Penny 
Hiilfihl 

I'hApraBoee’i IIAi 
Mntnda 

Hadoo 

UhowaneoguiiKe 
MhUKuuKe 
LhllfftniKO 
MootiKunRO . . 
Thltullee 
HhtiU .^itU ... 
Kiidlmmm 
Bftnoo Bihi'n ilAt 
Bfktnnoo 
Burnt Fontir 


MdB. 

10.. 57« 
4,378 
S.83S 
S.A21 
5.lfl> 
2.870 

2.. '')6S 
1,949 
1.0(14 
1.280 
1.139 

m 

442 

664 

Sin 

239 

200 

193 


District. rnneHMil Murt. 


Tipperah 

Mds. 

Oouripnni ... ' . . 6.824 

IfiiMoporo ... 604 

Brtckprgiintfo 

Hhabsiporo .. . ■ S,2ll 

Dacca 

NarmiiKiMigo 1,886 

J 0280 re 

Kf'shubporo ... 313 

Chittagong 

Piirki Hit 6.903 

Jiilda . 1.30.1 

BaKkliAli ... 1H7 

^ Cbittaguiig 113 

Grand Total 


Total etport 
fnim fach 
UUlrlct. 

Mds. 

6,328 


8 211 


1,8M5 


213 


7.869 


6a,d08 


The registration at • Cliittagong shows an exportation of 1,18,320 
maunds of nco oxporto<l from Chittagong tf> places beyond sea, such 
as Cochin, the Maldivo Islands, Bonihuy, and other ports. 

The totals of the Chittagong rice trade during the year 1870 ore 
at preaeut 


import*. 


' January 
Pubniarj 


Tutsi 


Mdi. 

1,66.346 

63.208 

2.28.664 


Stxporti b0yon<i 


Jsnuar.f 

Fsbruary 


Mds. 

.1,16,034 

1,18^820 


ToUl ... 8.33,374 


Faddy.— Tho traffic in paddy ainountod to 7,38,768 maunds, 
against 6,81,208 maunds in January, Tlio paddy sent from Bengal 
amounted to 6,62.465 maunds. Tho principal exportiuff districts 
are Jessore (2,55,881 maunds), the 24-Fergunnahs (95,728 maunds), 
Baishabye (05,102 maunds), Baokergunge (38,640 maunds), Myrneu- 
singh (37,375 maunds), Bogra (32,500 maunds), Midnapore (23,663 
maunds), Dacca (18,130 maunds), Tipjierah (16,813 maunds), Oaloutt^ 
[10,683 maunds),^ Burdwan (12,105 maunds), Noakholly (11,731 
maunds), and Pubna (11,431 maunds). 

Tho Bohar exports amount to only 8,582 maunds, of which 
Chumparun contributed 5,925 maunds ; the exportation from Orissa 
amounted to 9,436 mUtunds, entirely from Cuttadc. The exportation 
from tho North-Western Provinces amounted to 23,325 maunds, of 
which Goruckporo supplied 18,3p5 maunds. Oudh exported 33,535 
maunds, tho principal exporting district being Qonda (20,570 maunds). 
Assam oontriouted a small quantity, amounting to 1,425 maunds. 

The tido of this traffic flowed mostly from the Soonderhun tracts 
of Jessore and tho 24-Porgunnah8 to the north of Jossoro, Jfuddea, and 
other neighbouring districts. The principal importing districts are Jessore 
(1,71,796 maunds), Nuddea (1,28,390 maunds), Dacca (85,549 maundsh 
Hooglily with Howrah (35,894 maunds), Fureedpore (34,652 maunds), 
Puhua (31,519 maunds), tho suburbs of Calcutta (29,450 maundsh 
Mymensingh (26,275 maunds), the' 24-Porgunnahs (19,212 maunds), 
an[i Midnaporo (11,700 maunds). 

Of tho residue of the traffic, 70,503 maunds went into Bebar, 
where Patna received 43,278 maunds and Sarun 22,123 maunds; 
43,198 maunds* wont into Assam (almost entirely to Sylhet 42,740 
maunds), and 9,436 maunds and 3,933 maunds ifeai into the I^orth- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, respectively* 

0ALT.— Next to rice, paddy, and jute, tho most important staple is 
•alt, w^ieh amounted during tho month under review to 5,55,468 maunds, 
against 6,05, d54 maunds in January and 5,30,990 maunds in l)eoem- 
ber. Of the February supply Bengal oontributed 4,67,848 maunds, 
of which a little more than three-fourths, or 3,30,678 maunds, wore 
sent from Caloutta 36,044 maunds from Pubna ; 24,608 maunds from 


Hooghly and Howrah; 23,300 maunds from Ohittagong ; 18,207 maunds 
from 24-Pergunnahs ; and 14,607 maunds from Daooa. Of the Behar 
exports (86,899 maunds,) Patna supplied 80,066 maunds. A very 
small quantity was exported from the province of Orissa. 

Salt, SB usual, was widely distributed to all districts ; the principal 
importing districts being JJaooa (63,148 maunds), Mymeflsingh 
(37,106 maunds), Baokergunge (36,439 maunds), Fureedpore (33,463 
maunds), Bungpore (22,742 maunds), Jessore (19,916 maunds), 
Nuddea (18,213 maunds), Midnapore (16,966 maunds), 24-Pergunnahs 
(14,165 maunds), Maldah '(13,439 maunds), Moorshedabod* (13,217 
maunds), Chittagong (12,608 maunds), Sylhet (12,002 maunds), , 
Calcutta (11,527 maunds), and Bajshahye (10,986 maunds). The small 
quantity exported from Orissa relates to salt moving from one part of 
the Cuttack district to another. Of up-country districts, Sarun received 
36,566 maunds, Mosutferpore 31,778 maunds, Purneah 21,809 
maunds, and Goruckpore 44,147 maunds. Oudh received only 205 
maunds. The large consignments of salt into Behar by rail are illus** 
trated in another column of this issue. 

Wheat.— The total of tho wheat trade registered during the 
montli is 89,386 maunds, against 93,998 maunds in Janu^. The 
exports from Bengal amounted to 23,321 maunds, of which 14,160 
maunds came from Hooghly. A large quantity, amounting to 
45,737 maunds, came from Behar, of whioh 10,309 maunds were 
oontributed by Patna and 23,202 maunds by Sarun. exports 

from Assam amount to only 66 maunds. The North-Western Provinces 
exported 14,870 maunds, of whioh Goruckpore sumilied 13,065 maimds. 
Oudh contributed 5,392 maunds, of whioh 2,30/ were exported from 

Gouda and 2,000 from Burhej. , . .l i ax j 

A largo portion of the wheat was imported into raloutta end 
Patna. Calcutta imported 36,019 maunds during the month, and Patna 
35,546 maunds. 

Pulses and Gram.— Tho quantity of pulses and gram 
to 2,43,740 maunds, against 2,Jl,14l maunds in January. Of this 
quantity 1,48,066 maunds, or more than half of the total traffic, were 
exported from Bengal ; the principal exporting districts being Nuddea 
(63,17() maunds), mostly from tho mart of llanskhalee, Moorshedabad 
(20,504 maunds), Daooa (17,043 maunds), Pubna (16,928 maunds), 
Jessore (16,063 maunds), the 24-Pcrgunaah8 (8,079 
singh (7,094 maunds), and Burdwan (6,404 maunds) ; 60,682 maunds 
were exported from Behar, of whioh Patna supplied 29,647 maunds 
and the Sonthal Pergunnahs 6,513 maunds; 1,610 maunds vi^re 
exported from Orissa, and 3,494 maunds and 220 maunds were exported 
from the North-Western Provinces and Assam respectively* 

The imports into Bengal amounted to 1^94,379 maunds, of which 
1,36,244 maunds, or neorly three-fourths, were destined for Calcutta. 

The imports into Behar amounted to 4 1,457 maunds, 
Mozufferpore received 20,880 maunds. Orissa,, Assam, and the North- 
Western Provinces also rcocivod small oonsignments, ^ amounting to 
1,610 maunds, 1,643 maunds, and 1,751 niaunds respectively. 

Other Cereals.— Under this heading are comprised moise. 
millets, barley, and other cereals, whioh form an important part of the 
food-supply of the Behar province ; and the traffic in these stapjes w 
confined mostly to the upper provinces. Tho total quantaty of the 
traffid registered during tho month was 2,38,060 maunds, against 
2,66,p23 piaunds in January. The 0:i;portation from Behar amo^tea 
to 82,821 maunds, of which Patna supplied 42,014 mauhds Sarun 
23,861 maunds. The Bengal exportation amounted to 10»9f7 
of whioh Hooghly supplied 4,275 maunds. From the Norto-West^n 
Provinces the supply amounted to 36,419 mnund8,of which Qorook^w 
alone contribnfefi 29,703 matinds. Oudh exported no less than 1.07, ou» 
maunds, of whioh Gonda is credited with 40,911 maunds; Bawton, 
37,988 maunds; and Fyzabad, 18,510 maunds. The wnwisfeon is 
chiefly into Bohar (2,09,660 maunds). Sarun alone impor^ 
maunds, Patna imported 64,851 maunds, Mosufferp^ 41,391 maun^ 
and Mongh^rr 10,615 maunds. In the North-Westom Provmoes 
(^bazeeporo imported 9,375 maunds, ^ 

Traffic of Food-grains in Behar. — The following st^ments 
have been prepared to show the registered quantities of lood-^ain 
in maunds sent into and exported from Behar by river during tn® V 
two months. As usual, the import# 8fr®atljr exceed the expurte* 
statements show a very ll^ge internal traffic within 
remarkabk thet the imports and exports of the interoal tr^ffio tauy wm 
exactly with one enoth^i.pthir,,Spreals 
principally from Oudh, *®iidiio§ from Bengri 
Westerp Provinces. .Patna is to wanripal oeatoe 
distributioii, and ton Sarun and lidiiiflrapore and Purbjwg^ 
only really, expor^g dis^ets ooo dr di o g to to returiUr 0| VwtWJ 
M<mghyr, ^Imgulporft 
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Staitimnt showing iht river^bome trhffic of food^graxns in Bohar during 
February 1876, 



Total voB Tni last 

aUABTBBOf TBB 
TBAB 187 fi. 

Januabt 1876 . 

Fkbbuabt 1876 . 

• 

Importi. 

Exports. 

Importi. 

• 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Mdi. 

Mds. 

Mcfs. 

Adi*! 

Mds. 

Mdfl. 

WhMt 

PuliM sn 4 grtm 

Rioe 

, 

OthirciNill 

1 , 77,861 

70,467 

8 , 40,363 

60,600 

4 , 60,310 

8 , 66,902 

8 , 46,600 

H 2 , 70 l 

16,173 

], 88 ,H 55 

40,410 
41,076 
1 . 06,408 
61,837 
2 , 33,6 0 

61,606 

68,777 

41,104 

8 , 2/1 

64,663 

47,098 

44,467 

2 , 11 , Hit) 

7 ( 1,603 

2 , 00,000 

46,737 

60.683 

8 . 6 K 3 

82,831 

Total 

11 , 14,680 

7 , 93,203 

6 . 73, *.'36 

8 . 24,471 

6 . 8 iil 8 *i 

8 , 24 , 6:6 

-m 


Imports into Beuar. 

Subiidiary otatemnt ihowing the, places of shipment of food-grains 
, imported into Behar during February 1H76. 


TnS FOOD'OBAJNil IJT DRTAIT.. 


Placs or SxiriiBNT. 


PuIxeN 



r ■■ 

other 

wroaU. 



• 

Whoat. 

Hiid 

gram. 

Rico. 

Paddy. 

Total 


OVBH. 

Mdfl. 

Mds. 

Mdii. 

Mdfl. 

Mdfl. 

Mdfl. 

Lucknow 

<t« t*« «lt *«l «!• 



100 

600 

0,126 

7.025 

1, 1.-.0 

BAmbanki 



676 



8.870 

Pytabad 


460 

876 

c.)iai 

H,0.*16 

18,510 

37,221 

Bartitoh 


2.(100 

676 

220 

4,3 OJ 

37.9H8 

Air.iT.i 

Uubdi ... 


2,270 

2,218 

Iti.HK) 

20,670 

40,011 

70.779 


Total 

6,366 

8,808 

20.781 

83.635 

1,07.009 

1.70.018 

NoBTS-WBtTBBN PbOTINCRS. 







Jounpore 

tti 



2.116 

876 


2.nio 

Atimsurta 



206 

*201 

2,1186 

706 

4,133 

8.300 

125 

BAnsrei . 




126 


GhflsreiNire 



027 

850 



181 

1.000 

Goruckport 



12,l«8 

S.OOS 

66,409 

13,100 

20.17H 

1,04,975 

Bofltie ... 



402 


11.010 

3,8<40 

2,315 

21.247 


Total 

13,610 

§ 

•1 

BO 

78,169 

20,130 

2<1,8(>0 

1,38,880 

• 

Pitna ... 
Ihftbabad 

BiHaa 

2.461 

16..1K2 

10,140 

801 

84,408 

61.312 



2,983 

1,716 

2,190 

1,100 

4,.1I0 

12, .109 

HutuffertKMro 



■ 76 

028 

873 

50 

1,900 

8.080 

Durbhunga 

,,, 



125 



I'-'ft 

Btrun ... 



'2il»202 

6.02.1 

1,484 

1(K> 

'2.i,'8rtl 

54.270 

ChurnMniii 

Mongbyr 

S!JX~ 


07 

'i.ORl 

3i0 

082 

6,926 

8,312 

14.577 

•1,800 




375 

1.238 

8.704 

200 

414 

Mi 

148 

9,701 

4,292 

Bonlbal pBimnusha 

- 

6.348 

200 

07 

’ "870 

6,091 


Total 

28.318 

31,301 

L4,ft(»4 

11,401 

73,429 

1,09,543 


Bbvgax* 







Dic^ 




700 



700 

ter 

Hiddah 

pinNgepora 

••• ;• 


■‘■'309 

90 

612 

2,800 


00 

3J11 

ttf fir trr -Tl 


2.&01 

30U 

10,287 



18.878 




0.052 

1.602 


lu.Mfti 

Hbi'nbedabad 

W 11 

8.139 

61,643 

63 

"I'.'sis 

08.558 

rfeflflore... 





1,182 

1.072 


2.254 


Total ... 



0,429 

01,300 

6.417 

1,818 

1,06.045 

• 

Qrand Total 

47,002 

44,467 

2,11,810 

70.603 

2,09.000 

6.84,122 


Exports from Behar. 

^^xkidiary statement shotving the destination of food-grains exported from 
Behar during February 1876. 


THB FoOD'OBAllva IN DBTIIL. 


PiAOB or DBarmraTioir. 

Whoat. 

111 

Rioe. 

IHiddy. 

Othor 

corcalfl. 

ToUl. 

NoBm-Wamur Pbovuoib. 

4,«wghttr ♦ ... 

S*«»|Kwa 

lenarot • 

::: 

th. NfllfctriiUm fteftaoo*... 

Mdi. 

14 

I 

Mds. 

US8 

aB07 

100 

• • 
Mds. 

Mds. 

80 

1 

■i 

■H 

7,780 

ir-‘ 


so 

sm 


Exports from Behar.— 


Tub Fuod-okaibb ib ojirAiL. 


Placb ov Pbsxi nation. 


Bbiur. 


hitim 

Hhnimitad 
MoKulTurfMiro .. 

PuHthiinKa 

t^arun 

Chuiiipnriiii 

MuiiKhyr 

liha»rulrMii<e 
Koiitlinl I'ergiinnnhs 
Furiimh 


TuIhI of ]Uihnr 
llKNUAL. 


nnoirhly 

('Hiriiltli 

Moor<-ho(lahml 

MiiMiih 

I *mva 

M3’inoii.siti)(h .. 
Burduaii 


Sjlhol 


Toiul of lioiiKftl 
Ahbam. 

(5 rand Tulnl 


Wheat. 


PuISM 

and 

grain. 


MdN. 

t4.!212 

2.041 


SiM 


2H.S7N 


ir.,727 


202 

707 


ir>o 


MdH. 

100 

an.sio 

A-'iO 

.nne 

l.OH'l 

671 

OiO 

o:Mi 

l.iui 

.11. .iso 


84 

1S.870 

too 

N 

\ 

1.761 

00 


10,K40 i 17.07ft 


40 I 110 
4.*i.7:t7 I 50,582 


llioo. 


Mda 

7,32ft 
001 
A. tOi 
8,127 
7.10ft 
14H 
120 


24, .174 


4.74fl 


36.8ft4 


P.tdd.v. 


Other 

coreala. 


Total. 


Mdn. 

7.06A 

887 

4 

.1ft 


»17 

8 .ftft 8 


Mda. i Mdfl. 


8,582 


10 , 702 : 

I 

40,21(1 i 
801 . 

1,700 I 
10,382 ' 
221 I 
12ft 

1,722 I 
7-K020 


7.760 


7.704 


18 

82.821 


6.1,970 

1,001 

7 o.;d »0 

1^.176 

7,ft6« 

8.026 Vj 
11,170 
861 
1.427 
4,186 

1.68,1165 


.14 

41,102 
I Off 
.12 
50 
SI2 
2,54H 
M 
IftO 


47..184 


i;7 

2.24.676 


A illird statemont. ia nocoasary to oomploto an acoount of the food- 
grain traffic of Jiolmr. The following statement shows the imports 
mid exiiorts of food-grains into ami from the several Behar districts 
during the months of ij and Februai’y 


Exports. 

January. 

Milii. 

Fobninry. 

Mdfl, 

Patna 

\)2,m 

l,o4.aud 

8nruii 

68,027 

64,306 

Slinhahad 

o,(;o3 

12,86:: 

M uzufferporo 

C,711 

3.330 

Durbhunga 

41)8 

4G4 

Cliuiiiparuti 


14,677 

Mtttighyr 

2 ■» ,(>68 

10.704 

lihagulirorc 

G,41I 


Piiriieiili 

4,8GO 

B.HNS 

SSuiillial PcrgunnaliB 

G,8W 

7,1 OH 

Total 

2,24.171 

2,24,67G 


Imports. 



January. 

February. 


Mdfl. 

Mdfl. 

Pnfna 

l.K(b732 

2.24,405 

^‘•’'”11 

2,05,718 

1,07.027 

kOialinbad ... 

7,185 

11,700 

MozufVerporo 

1,09,461 

90,676 

Durbhuuga „ 

43,113 

27,163 

Chunmaruii 

],G88 

2,901 

Mongliyr ... 

(l,GG2 

16,080 

BhHgal]>orc 

Ibirneali 

2,113 

4,161 

1.023 

4.636 

Sent lull Pergunnahi 

• G,422 

8,442 

Total . ' 

S,7:i,236 • 



The traffic in food-grains of tlio East Indian Railway at the 
stations in tlie Patna district for the month of Pobruary 1876 isshowji 
in tlie following stutemont furnishod by the Assistant SuperintoTident of 
Police on special duty at Barrh : — 


Railway Stations. 

Impoktb. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Total, 

From 

N.-W.P 

1 F)’nm 
: lleiigiil. 

Into 

N.-VV.J', 

Into 

Hengftl. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdfl. 

Mdfl. 

Mdfl. 

MokamoU 


021 

021 


6,310 

6^310 

Harrh ... 



6,700 

6,706 

1,614 


1,544 

llucktoarpore *. 




4 


4 

Fulwuh 




1,006 ! 

in 


10 

Patna City 

72 

1,534 


2‘A2 

1,200 

1,631 

Patna (OiAt... ’ 


4,08({ 

4,086 1 

602 

27,640 

28,142 

Kuiikiporo 


32H 

328 ! 


222 

222 

Oiuapore 

103 

8,311 

8,603 ; 

841 

1,444 

2.288 

ihhta 

186 

3C0 

486 1 




Total of February 1876 

diO 

17,176 

17,626 

3,246 

86,816 

30,090 , 

Total of January 1676 

276 

83,017 

34.221 

1,662 

20.022 

22,177* 


The figures of January showed an increase of iin[)orts over 
exports; those of February show an increase of exports. The iucreoflo 
of exports into Bengal is apparent in most of the exporting stations, 
and especially at Patna GhSt, which shows a total of 27,5^0 maunds, 
against 17,332 maunds in January. On the other hand, the imports, 
into the Patna City are in February only 4,986 maunds, against a large 
total of ^ 19,097 maunds in January, and there is a deerooso in imports, 
amounting to 2,422 maunds at the station at Barrh, whence goods are 
transferred for carriage oid the Durbhunga Railway into I'irhoot. 
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The total quantity of' food-grains dispatcliod by the Durbliunga 
railway from Bazitpore to Durbhuuga is as follows 


Jninmry IS7C* 
^ Fi'briiiiry „ 


Uic. 

FuRei. 

Otiicr cmalt. 

Total. 

M.K. 

Mds. 

. Mdit. 

Mds. 

4.708 

a.805 

3.671 

12.084 

1I,U57 

4.4d6 

12.69« 

29.040 


Tho total amount of food-grnius sent from Bazitpore to Dur- 
hhuiiga from the 1st January last to tho Wth April has boon 1,10,999 
niauiids ; 00,127 maunds of this is rico, nud nearly tho whole is brought 
^ to Bazitiioro by river boats. 

Tho whole of tho traffio of food-grains im})ort«^<l into Behar from 
Nopal amount to 70,r>()l maunds, against 1,10,589 maunds in Jauuar}’^ 
last, and the food-grains sent into Nopal to 30,45() maunds, against 
19,247 maunds in January. 

Tho following statement illustratos this traffic in detail: — 


lood’fjirains sent from Behar into Nepal during February 1876. 


Nftmoa of Exjiorting 
Distriili. 

M'lioat. / 

]*ul4pg und 
^rom. 

Rico. 

Paddy. 

Otlifr 

ccronln. 


Mdn. 

Sr 

Mdn. 

Sr. 

Mda. 

«r. 

Mda. Sr. 

.Mda. 

Sr. 

Mu^tufrerporo 

12 

0 
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0 
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0 

3,731 20 

18,441 

20 

C'huinpnrun ... 

.... 

. 
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30 
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:i » 
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0 
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2 

no 

m 

0 
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0 

7H2 20 

631 

• 

0 

Moujfhyr 

... 


21 

0 






UumvAh 

21 

0 

1S2 

0 
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20 

. '» 6 



8nnm ... ... 


. 

65 

0 







I'atua ... 



28U 

20 



.f. ... 

51 

0 

Durbhun|(a 

121 

0 



1 

30 

7 0 

11 

0 

ToUl 

102 

ao 

2.6r.H 

10 

•1,0J3 

0 

1,621 6- 

19,1 si 

26 

Food-yrains sent from 

Nepal into 

Bi har durimf 

Februfiry 

1876. 


Nuinrs of Importing' 
Dislriciii. 
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PulhOfl and 
gram. 

It 100. 

Paddy, j 
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i<i*rc‘nla 

• 

M(1n. 

Sr. 

Mdfl. 

8r. 

Md». 

Sr. 

Mda, Sr. 

^(ds. 

Sr. 

M« jsufrorpoM ..., 



0 

0 

2,770 

0 

2,208 0 

U,S79 

0 

Sniun 

.... 

.. 



400 

20 



1H2 

0 

(Miiimpurun 


.. 

4 

20 

1,329 

0 

29,636 20 

7,817 

0 

J‘.lin|»ulporrt ... 

(1 

30 

21 

20 

62 

0 

2,100 20 

46 

10 

I’kiriioiil) 

A 

0 

147 

10 

1,978 

32 

6,629 20 

21 

0 

Uurbliungn 





8CH) 

22 

' 093 6 

676 

2 

Total 

6 

30 

170 

10 

6,002 

31 

40,103 26 

23,220 

12 


Imi'oht OF Foon-oKMNs INTO OALCUTrA. — Tlio followiiig state- 
ment bliows tho rcgistenMl <jiiantitios of food-grains imported into 
I’lileutta during Fi hruary 1876 : — 


.ri6ro 
I PuiMy 

I'y ri\i r rontrfi •{ Wliciil, 

j I’uUfs nihl j;mm 
I (Ulin* i’i*ri*nis 

Ti)lal 

f\l\cv 

I rmia.v 

9y r(*si4 rinifrs .. ^ Wlicat . 

1 PuKi'.s and emm 
t DiIkT 

• 

Total 


lU mil 


fiJy E, 11. llailHiiy I 
lily E. 1. EnlHay| 


Tot:il of all sorts of 
ft'od-f'riiins 
Total of uU sorts of 
fual grains 


Grand total of food- 
grains 


Di’iiiKa 


January. 

Mda. 

0,85,630 
.7, SOI 
33,417 
1,00, 875 
2,583 

■ ■— N 

Fubruary. 

Mda. 

9.(Kl.5:12 

6,988 

30,019 

1,35,244 

18,627 

8,32,20(1 

11,02,310 

1,4:1,422 

1,39,136 

1,310 

768 

3 

8 

090 

6,12^4 

08 

37 

1,46,493 

1,45,068. 

17,2U3 

16,378 

3,18,731 

3,17,014 

13,08.763 

16,81,666 


llxe grsmd total of imports this month into Oalotttta is 16,81,665 
maunds, against 13,08,753 maunds in January. 

The total of rioe by the river and road routes amotints to 
10,45,668 mauuds. This quantity is ohiefly composed of exj^rts from 
Bookergunffe and the neighbourinig districts of 24-PergunnahB, 
Hooghly, JesBore, and Nuddea. The total of pulses and gram^ amount- 
ing to 1,40,368 maunds, is obtained principally from Hooghly, Jessore, 
and Nuddott. The total of fresh fruits and vegetables ^ported during 
tho month is 54,601 mauuds, against 2,60,000 maufids in J annary. All 
the totals above g^ven are (pxolusive of the imports into Howre^ and 
the Suburbs of Oifloutta. If those be added *the total restored 
impbrtatious of food into Calcutta will exceed seventeen lakhs during 
the month. 

Fuel and Firewood. — Tho registorod quantity of fuel and firewood 
is 8,14,418 maunds, against 2,97,511 maunds in January 1876 and 
3,38,875 imfimds in December 1875. Of this quantity more than two- 
thirds oame from the Soouderbuns — from Jessore 1,29,154 maunds, and 
from tho 24-Porgunnahs 85,802 maunds. Hooghly with Howrah contri- 
buted 6,905 maunds, and Ohiitagong 7,102 maunos. The supplies from 
Boliar wore 58,282 'maunds, of whieli Mozufferfiore oxpcJrted 36,162, and 
Sarun 9,580 maunds ; Assam exporiid only 560 mauuds. The exports 
from tho North-Wosiern Provinoos amount to 4,170 maunds, of which 
Goruckpore supplied 4,120 maunds ; Oudh sent 100 maunds only. The 
importation into Bengal was 2,56,082 maunds, of which Calcutta received 
18,487 mauiuls, hud its suburbs 00,806 maunds ; Hooghly with Howah 
61,092 mauuds, and Jessore 49,531 maunds. In Boliar, Patna received 
57,912 maunds, and the districts of Assam 424 mauuds. 

AND Coke. — T he total quantity of coal and coke exported 
during tho montli was 1,73,282 maunds, against 1,24,998 maunds in 
January 1876 and 1,88,079 maunds in Docsember 1875. xo the total 
amount of exports tlie contributions are: — Bengal 1,69,462 maunds, 
Behar 2,405 maunds, Orissa 150 maunds, Assam 390 maunds, and 
the Nortli-Wostorn Provinces 875 maunds. Tho exportation is almost 
entirely from Howrah, e,g. 1,52,900 maunds. The ejmorts from the 
other places arc re-exports. The imports are into Calcutta 40,301 
maunds,. Suburbs of C-aleuita 24,428 maunds, 24-rergunnali8 14,852 
inuunds, Nuddea 58,761 maunds, and Furoodpore 14,625 maunds. 
Bchur received 8,480 maunds, and Assam ilistricts 650 maunds. 

OirsEEDs.— Tho aggregate quantity of oilseeds registered is 
3,74,804 mauuds, against 8,92,099 maunds in January Of this ([uaii- 
tity the greater portion falls to the share of Bengal Proper (2,34,098 
maunds), and the rest is contributed by Behar (75,689 maunck), Orissa 
(806 maunds), Assam (87,015 maunds), North-Western Provinces 
(15,772 mauuds), and Oudh (11,444 mauuds). Out of this supply 
Bengal imported 8,21,129 maunds, Bohaf 51,202 maunds, Orissa 306 
maunds, Assam 100 mauuds, North-Western. Provinoes 1,617 maunds, 
and British Burma 70 maunds. 

TiiNSEKD •— TIto total quantity of linseed registered is 1,76,253 
maunds, against 2,46,149 maunds in January. Bengal this jnonth 
supplies more than half tho total of linseed, or .1,08,216 maunds. 
Nuddea exported 62,214 mauuds, mostly from Hauskally ; Hooghly 
17,4.26 maunds, and the 24-rerguimah8 18,270 maunds. Behar 
contributed only 48,612 maunds, of which Sarun supplied 17,301 mauiids, 
and Patna 7,533 maunds. This is the first month m which tlio 
greater part of tho supply of linseed has not been furnished by tho 
Behar province. The exports from tho North-Western Proviiices 
were 10,488 maunds, towards wliioh Qorgokpore contributed 7,743 
mauuds. The exportation from Oudh was 8,459 maunds, from 
806 mauuds, and from Assam 172 maunds. 

Tho importation, of linseed was chiefly into Calcutta ’ 

maunds), Patna (22,062 mauuds), and Hooghly with Howi^ (10,121 
maunds). The total quantity imported into the. Bengal districts wfw 
1,45,880 maunds, into Behar 29,927 mauuds, into Orissa 806 immnas. 
and into the North-Western Proviuoes 140 maunds. 

Mustard Seed.— T he total quantity of mustard seed amouutii 
to 1,72,667 maunds, against 1,22,276 mauuds in January. j 

quantity 1,12,422 maunds were exported from Bengal, of whu’ij 
Pubiia supplied 22,410 maunds, Bogra 8,404 maunds, Dacca 
maunds, and Mymensingh 39,224 maunds; from Behar 25,Oeo 
maunds, to which Pumeau contributed 10,]^62 maunds; from Assam 
29,152 maunds^ mostly from Hoalpara; and, from Oudh 
maunds. Mustard seed is very widely distributed. Caloutto receives 
only a small quantity, 26,998 maunds. The importing 

districts are Calcutta (26J598 mounds), Fureedpoi^ (34^527 
Pubna (21,185 maunds), Dacca (20,400 maunds), Qaoker^ge ^ 
maunds), Jessore (10,831 mauiids)i and'Hooghlj (8,67$ DHaunds). 1^ 
supply into Behw amounted to 18,201 of . whiioh the Soutln^i 

Pergunnahs imported 10,^ mauilas. 
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Sugar, Bbfinbd*— T here has been a marked inoreaeo in the trafflo 
of refined enp;ar, the total amounting during the month to 68,764 
maund^ againrt 46,103 maunda registered in January. Of this 
amount, Bengu haa contributed 61,045 maunds. Jessoro alone supplied 
26,679 maunds, or nearly half of the Bengal o«>ort, and the 24-Per- 
gunnahs 11,055 maunds. The total quantity*of l5ehar exports amounts 
to 866 maunds only. A very^ small quantity, amounting to 15 maunds, 
has been exp^ed from the district of Assam. The exportation from 
the North-Western Provinces was 6,848 maunds, chiefly derived from 
thedistnotofGkiruokpore (5,868 maunds). • • 

The total imports into Bengal amounted to 62,665 maunds, into 
Behar 4,887 maunds, and into Assam 1,762 maunds. Thd Bengal 
imports are prinoipally into Baokorgunco (23,551 maunds) and Cal- 
cutta (8,121 maunds). » 

Sugar, Unrbfined. — The, registered quantity of sugar, unrefined, 
shows also an increase amounting to 2,01,358 maunds, against 1,51,626 
maunds in January, Bengal, with 1,58,461 maunds, has supplied more 
than three-fourths of the total traffic. The principal exporting districts 
. are Jessore (70,682 maunds), Furoedpore (25,788 maunas), Chittagong 
(18,300 maunds), and the 24-PorgunnahB (15,365 maunds) ; Behar has 
supplied a total of 3,526 maunds, Orissa 2,118 maunds, and Assam 40 
maunds only. 

The exports from the North-Western Provinces amounted to 
34,322 maunds, siwplied principally from the districts of Goruckpore 
(14,472 maunds), Ghaziporo f 10,081 maunds), and Azimghur (8,035 
maunds) ; the exports from Ouah amounted to (2,802 maunds). 

. TheHctal importations intb Bengal are 1,71,657 maunds, into 
Behar 21,011 maunds, into Orissa 2,118 maunds, into Assam 5,892 
maunds, into the North- Wosteru Provinces 680 maunds only. The 

Bengal inerts are distributed ns follows Dacca 20,983 maunds, 
Fubna 19,518 maunds, Calcutta 18,309 maunds, Backergungo 18,169 
maunds, Ohittagong 14,909 maunds, Myraensingh 14,074 maunds, 
the suburbs of Ououtta 10,447 maunds, and Hooghly with Uowrah 
6,608 maun^. As regards the Behar imports, Patna is credited with 
an importation of 10,401 maunds. It will be observed that East Bengal 
has imported a larger quantity of unrefined sugar than any other part 
of the province. 

Tobacco.*— The registered quantity of tobacco during tho month 
is 64,462 maunds, against 64,607 maunds in January 1876 and 60,861 
mauuds' in Deoemher 1875; The exports from Bengal amounted to 
48,060 maunds, of which Kungporo supplied 12,743 maunds and Dacca 
13,334 maunds. Behar has contributed a small quantity, amounting to 
6,281 maunds. The exports from Orissa (25 maunds) and the North- 
Western Provinces (86 maunds) are very small. 

The prinoipol importing districts of Bengal are Dacca (10,471 
maunds), Puhna (7,264 maunds), and Calcutta (6,892 maunds). 

OocoABUTS. — The total number of cocoanuts during tho month 
amoibtedto 983,464, against 240,055 in January 1876 and 93»3,6ll in 
December 1876. The exports from Bengal amounted to 60,364, of 
which Dacca exported 23,700. Behar has contributed 43,100, mostly 
from Patna (42,700). 

Tho imports into Bengal amounted to 17,484, into Behar 57,740, 
into Assam 200, into the North-Western Provinces 8,040, and into 
Oudh 10,000. 

Tho principal importing districts are given below : — 


Patna ... ... 27,900 

^otufferpore ... 21,000 

Bysabad ... ... 10,000 


Calcutta ... ... 6,574 

Midnapore ... ... 4.400 

Dacca ... ... 2,000 


Bamboos.— The total number of bamboos registered during tho 
month is 687,849, against 630,464 in January. The supply from Bengal 
ia 368,962, from B^ar 806,964, anil from Orissa 11,033 only. 

The prinoipal exporting and importing districts in the several 
provinces are given below : — 


XHitricU, 

Shahabad 234,166 

Tippwali 170, e(H) 

Chittagong 78,760 

... 63.608 

... 80,027 

... 29.708 

... 26,500 

... 18,881 

, ... 18,095 

... 11,938 


Importing Diiirictt, 


Patna 

... 812.489 

Mymonsingh 

... 137,400 

Qalcutta 

... 09,400 

Chittagong ... , ... 

... 99,070 

DacoA 

... 13,260 

Cuttaok 

... 11,933 



Moiutterpoif 

Dacca* 

Cuttack 


GuNMt BAOS.^Thene has been a great increase this month in tho 
river-borne trafflo in gnnny bdg^ The total is 699,560, against 4,170 
hi Janttiry* The d&faiot of Hooghly oontributed 424, OiS, or more 
than two-wrdi of the Bengal trafflo. ^ 


Behar has exported 64,925 bags, tho- prinoipal districts being 
Patna (34,775) and Mozufferporo (27,0001. Assam and the North- 
Wostem Provinces have exported 1,932 ana 1,900 respectively. 

Tho following are the principal places from wliioh tho supply of 
gunny bags has been received : — 


Bishra 

Howrah 

Burranugger 

Cliatra 

Baiguftgo 

Bhutidenhur .. 


Number. 


122.869 

8l,H6l 

78,760 

60,0(K) 

25,i(X) 


... 22,925 


Bowrah 

Chapdnnee 

ScrampowT 

Barraukporo 

Bnra.s»t 

Biddabatty 


Number. 

* 16,716 
13,600 
10,112 
9,110 
7.700 
7,530 . 


* Tho importations are cliiefly into Calcutta (508,285 hags). Sarun 
mid Patna imported 17,425 and 1»5,450 respectively. Tho district of 
Goruckpore imported 17,075 hags, and Oiidli 6,775. 


Hay and Stuaw. — The supply of hay and sfraw is still very 
large, tho total number of bundles registered during tho month being 
7,095,758 bundles, against 18,099,647 bundles in January. 

Tho principal exporting and importing districts, with the number 
of bundles supplied and received by each, are given below 


J^xpnrting Districts. 


Importing Districts. 


Hooghly with Howrah 
Dacca 

2l-pL'rgunnah.‘i 
Calcutta ... 

Tipperah ... 

Burdwan ... 
Furoedporo ^ ... 

('oTTON (El'uopkan) Manufactu hkb.— T he 


24*rcrgunnah8 
liuddca ... 
Dacca 

Hooghly ... 
Pubna 
Myinensingh 
Backergungo 
Fu reed pore 
JcRHore 
Midunpore 
Gown 1 para 


3,816.107 
. 1,470, 64 1 
l,4m).4iH) 
198,873 
43,6(M) 
SO.KK) 
19,()(K) 
1G,5(K) 
16,152 
31, (Ml 
9.192 


trates in detail the traffic in cotton (European) 
the month of February 187(> : — 


3.980,334 
1,292,400 
1,092.090 
... 898,280 

... 216,000 
32,000 
28,300 

# 

following table illus- 
maiiufaotures during 


l’L.\CE OF KHIFMENT. 


FLACB OP SITIPMENT. 

EirK)»tiiin 

Frlnoipnl 
mart in •‘tti h 
(iiNlriot. 

Total 01 port from 
cfloh 

Exporting; 

Uintnet. 

Prlnrlpnl 
mart in «'nrh 
dihtncl. 

Total oxriort from 
each 

Mart. 

1 

nintrict. 

Mart. 

District. 



Ri. 

R». 



Ra. 

Bf. 

Hoo»|ll,T ... 

Howrah 

2,200 

2.380 

Dacca 

NarainnungfO.. 

2,83,260 

4,32.400 

24-FKuar.t- 





Dncca 

tC.-HOO 


1IAU» 



2.84, 220 


Modunjcirngo.. 

23,200 







Mforkmliin .. 

8.290 


Calcctta ... 



2.&B,098 


lienih Un/nr. 

9,000 


SUBUKim <>v 





Nn^rnr KoKhba 

4,r.oo 

* 

UiLCUXTA ... 

KnUiKhnt ... 

8,700 

10,400 


KulUillnh 

4,3.V) 



KiUUtjrporo . . 

1.700 



Fnrmal Bazar 

3.700 







KaUtia 

1,490 


NUOOBA 

KooRhtcA 

2.18.000 

2,24.409 

PCRKKIironR. 

Ooaliindo 

3.14.80.9 

3,14.306 


Uooumrklmlly 

4,700 


' Patna 

Pnlnu 

3.20. 0ri2 

3,26,602 





I MozuFRRroiiR 

^ MdaurffTporo.. 

3,900 

1 • 4.271 

JiiBoai 

Bazar ... 

S.270 

8,660 

l*rUIVEA1I 

CaiiHpila 

J7,5tXl 

17.600 


[tajarhnt 

1,000 


KoNTHAL Ppr* 





DoiKHjUilla ... 

100 


CMINNAUS ... 

BalKdigungo ... 

29,590 

29,9.30 





Syliikt 




800 

PmiiA 

SfTftjicnnuo ... 

' ifl.V.O 

46,290 






Hajnipore ... 

8«K) 


1 

Grand Total ... 


10,52,781 


PLAOB OF DESTINATION. 

PLACE OF DESTINATION. 

Importing 

district. 

Principal 
mart In each 
district. 

Total import into 
each 

, Importing 
district. 

• 

Principal 
mart ui each 
dtslrict. 

Total import into 
each 

Mart. 

District. 

Mart. 

District. 



Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

BlTlPWAV 

Culna 

1.000 

1,200 i 

MooainiDABAP 

Dhoolian 

2,200 

4,200 

MimvAroii ... 

Midnapore ... 

2.81.300 

2,81,360 

DurARiroaa ... 





400 

flOOMl.T 

Hooghly 

5.450 

9,810 

Maldar 

Hyetporo ... 

7,800 

12,800 


Howmh 

2.800 



Maldah 

4.000 



Tribaueo 

1,000 





• 

B4-P«aiiU]rirAK» 

Takoo 

40.000 

46,190 

Baasrahtb ... 

Gowriporo ... 

22.000 

94,079 






l4ilporu 

19.075 


Calootza 




1,319 


Uamporo 
licttulcah ... 

11,800 






* 

Rajapoio ... 

700 


KvORIA 

Bantipore ... 

80.800 

41,950 






Bbookshag&r... 

6.360 







eii^ah 

800 


RuiiftroiB ... 

Katnarjani ... 

7.900 

21,981 


Uanskbally ... 

. 100 



Golna 

2,31U 







Noyanlthana .. 

HOO 


JlllOBS 

Jatrapore ... 

io,ooa 

89,860 






Jessoro 

3.400 







Oaalrbat 

8,000 


Borsa 

Rogra 

82.900 

00.700 


JTalina 

1,860 



Hhpmporo ... 

14,800 



Alalpore 

m 



Sultaugunge... 

8,000 



Balooaghato .. 

BOO 



Jarigachco ... 

0,500 



Nehali^re ... 

600 



Jomarbarce .. 

1 1,000 
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PLACK OF I>ESTIXATl()N.-(r;f>nW.) 


JinporfinjT 

Prinrl|Mil 
luiirt in onoh 

Total import 
int(> ( arb 

(liNtriet. 

Mart. 

District. 



Mdi. 

Md.M. 

PrBPTA 

Pha|»ary 
Ohrindiilkona.. 
Hajidpnre ... 
Moilmra 

Hnra 

FftTlfTNhA 
SomjKuiiKO ... 

RDAnf) 

66,C)0U 
41,100 
28,000 
11,120 
11, (KM) 
2,001) 

2,40,046 

JCLPiaOBM... 

Bonm 

1.050 

1,»50 

Coocu Ukuau 

Charnrhat ... 

1,200 

2.600 

Dacca 

Ilnldla 

Soniiknnrla ... 
Irf)h>t]uui4 ... 
TH^anik 
lilllUitl 
MfniutiRtinfiCt' 
R«Tub WaAar 
Aircba 

MiikHdtin ... 

47,000 
28. i:»o 
Id.OdO 
7.«)0 
2.5(M) 
2.00(1 
2,000 
l.liOO 
000 

1/25,700 

FviiRDroii... 

i 

KaUllnorah... 
ManicKilulia... 
Dlnuma 
DnblKnntrn ... 
RijalniAri 
PuwetliKiro ... 

14,78 1 
12,000 
M,200| 
7,000 
C,000 

2,i;25 

40,9.50 

1 

BACAiMVirai. 

Jhainkaty 
8lm\m7)M)ru .. 
Slialwibjcungo . 
Ibu'kt'rguiiKi*. . 
Burrinnul 
NttlcUitty ... 

3.1.500 

2ft.7i(» 

4,000 

4,000 

:i.4oo 

1,200 

80,800 

Ntmbhiixom... 

Nii.«iM!craba<l .. 
KaKtiiiir<‘f ... 
KHithiKiniKO .. 

Dowtbiin 
HoNciiiuoro ... 
KalllKiirSro ... 
Punibaroe ... 
Nny»r|mro ... 
Bnfidpui'o ... 
Hhoyrub 
Short'poro 

8.1,000 

02.500 

fio.orto 

no.150 

2.1.01i(^ 

20.000 

1U,I(>0 

1(1,000 

C,5(M) 

4.050 

1,000 

8,01,104 

1 


j PL4CB OF DESTINATION.-! CViUU.) 



Total import 

Importiag 

district. 

Principal 
mart in each 
district. 

iiiU 

>ciich 



Mart. 

1 Diatrlot. 



Mda. 

Mds. 

Tirruin ... i 

►Lnlimre 

10,000 

28,150 


ilruninunbaria 

u.ooo 


Noakhollt ... 

Blinbaneegungo 

.8.100 

9,580 


Sn(Mlliaram .. 

l.tfoo 



Uatia 

1,800 



Sundcoi) 

810 

♦ 

PiTiri 

I’litua 

2,250 

2,250 

A(OBVVrlAPOBX 

Hnjeeporo ... 

1,80,407 

3,16.427 


Bmiknr 

00,2.10 



f.fvllgung0 ... 

32,0.30 


‘ 

Chanipta 

0.700 


Dubbrvpoa ... 

1 

Dar.idiioro ... 

6.625 

6.628 

SabVN 



050 

CHOMri-BUir ... 

Clovlndgnngfl, . 

2,0()0 

3.600 


Balia 

800 


UUA.OirLPOBX... 

Bnlln Sahob- 

8.000 

1 8,000 


Kungu. 



j PUBITRAir 

Oanigola 

16.804 

16,644 

• 



• 

SoKTnif. P*B- 




nUMNAHS ... 

HnbohmmKO ... 

iri.2ri0 

15.200 

CiuAt.l'AMA 

(Jonliiura 

2,Ou(i 

3.525 

KAUMUOi* . . 

(ilowlmtty 

6.(K>U 

5.000 

I»Lf»*iuaa 

Tc/puro 

1,100 

1,100 

Sylukt 

llabigungo .. 

40,000 

73.200 


Ryllu‘1 

20.500' 


Bnlagungo ... 

H.OOOj 

CachaB 

Tiwlmr 

8.000 7,900 

1 

Doodimiil ... 

2,yoo' 

North-IVcgtern Prm'incet. 


OOUCCKPOBB . . 

Burbej 

2,600 

3.271 


Grand Total ... 

• 

19,62,781 


• Tho following Bubsidiarv statoment shows tho courso of traffic 
in cotton (Europoan) manutaoturcs in connection with tho princix>al 
IMPOETING marts:— 




Whencb acpruBD. 

Principal importing mart. 

Total 

imports. 

District and its mart. 

Total exiiorta from 
each 




Mart. . 

District. 


Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

rri^fA ' 

1,000 

Calcutta 


1,000 

MibifAroKii 

2,81,300 

2^4-PcirgiinnahB 


8.81.360 

IIOWRAH 

2.800 

24-Porgunnahi ,„ 


2,860 

Takkr 

40,000 

Calcutta ... ... 


40,000 


30,8(M)| 

Calcutta 


89.700 

SANTiroRR 

Hooghly 


1,100 

SooganAOAB 

5.160 [ 

Calcutta .„ 



6,200 


lIo(>g))ly 


160 

JATBArOUR 

10, (MM) 

Calcutta 


10.000 

DllOOLlAN 

2,200 

Calcutta 



2,200 


r 

Honthal i'orguniiaba 


6,600 

llYKirOBB 

7.500 -! 

SaUubgungo ... 

0,600 



1 

Pnrncah 



300 


k 

('amgida 

800 


GuL'blPokR 

22, (mM) 

N iiddca 


22.000 



Koubhtoa 

22,000 

Lalpovb 

15,075 

Nudd8u 


15.076 



Kooshtca 

15.076 

RAStrORB-BBArUiAB 

r 

1 Nuddea 


11,600 


KooHhtoa 

n,500 


1 

CoomerKbally 

800 


KAMABJABf 

7,600 

Pnbna 


7,500 



Scmjgungo 

7,600 


f 

Nnddea 



.10.900 



Kooslitoa ... 

10.900 

UuOBA 

32.900 •{ 

1 

Fnreedporo ... • ... 

22,000 



t 

. Goalundo ' .j. ... 

22.000 




Nnddea 


laooo 



Kooahtca 

10,000 

SUIBVTOBII 

1AS00< 

Fiireedpore 





Uoalundo 

4^ 




ESKEi =— 


WnMOB boffluid. 

Principal importing mart. 

Total 

ImpoitB. 

Ditiriot and Ito mtrt. 

Total CBporti from 

each 




Mart. 

Diatriot. 



1 

1 

1 

Re. 

Rb. 

Dhavabi *•' 

80,V00 

Nuddn 

Kofishtea 

29,400 

29,400 

CHAKPAlBOlfA 

66,000 

Furoedpore 

Goaluiido ... 

60,000 

66,000 

Bajippobb ... ••• »• 

41,160 

Nnddna 

Kooshtea 

41, ISO 

41,120 



28.000 

Fureedpore 

Gualundu 

22,000 

28,000 

Halpia 

47,000 

Dacca 

Naraiugungo 

47,000 

47.000 

SOHAKAIIDA 

23,460 

Dacca 

Ilecub Bazar % 

NagHr Koabba 

Tidtolia 

■'6,000 

4,600 

4^800 

28.460 

LoUABOUBQB 

19.000 

Fiircadpnra 

Qoalundo 

19,000 

19,000 

Kataupaba 

!«*♦{ 

Suburbs of Calcutta 

Calcutta 



8.700 

2.034 

MANlCKPOnA 

12,000 

Fureedpore 

(Inaluudo 

12,000 

12.000 

Biianoa 

3.200 

Calcutta 

• 

8,200 



6,000^ 

Nuddna 

Koosbtea 

Calcutta 

2,000 

2,000 

8,000 

Jhalokati 

36,500 

OHlcutta ... 



86.600 

HnABABroBB 

35.700 

Calcutta 


22.700 

NubsbbbabaJ) 

33,000 1 

Dacca ... ... 

Naraingunge 

Dacca 

78.000 

6,000 

88.000 



62,500 

Fureedpore 

Qoalundo 

62,600 

. 62,600 

Karbioukob 

80,000 

Dacca 

Naraingunge 

Modnugunge 

40.000 

10.000 

60,000 

DawTHAir 

36,860^ 

Dacca 

Naraingunge 

Dacca 

26.000 1 

11.860 1 

84850 

UOBBBBPOBI 

26,000 

Dacca 

Dacca 

26.000 

24000 

PORABABl 

19,100 

Fureedpore — 

Goal undo 

19,100 

19.120 

Bbabuakbabia... ... 

9,000 

Dacca 

Naraingunge 

aooo 

9.000 

UAJBBroEB 

1,80,497 



1.89.407 

Bobbab 

60,260 

Patna 

I'atna 

20.269 

20,260 

• 

Lallopbbb 

82,030 

Patna ... 

Patna 

S2LOSO 

84030 

Cabagola 

16,894 1 

Sonthal Pergunnaha 

Saliebguiige 

Calcutta 

10.400 

10,400 

6,404 

SAUEDOrBOB 

16,200 

Fumeah 

Caragola 

liVioo 

16.200 

nADiauBai 

49,000 

Dacca 

Dacca 

49,000 

49.000 

8T1.UBT 

20.60ol 

Dacca 

Naraingunge 

Dacca 

Mirkadlm 

8,600 

6.000 

4000 

17,600 

e 

• 

i 

. Calcutta 



8.000 



Total 





20,600 


Cotton (Native) Manufactures. — The trade in cotton (natire) 
manufaoturos is smtdl, and amounted during the month to onl^ 
Es. 6J),825, against Es. 64,630 in January. The ttistriot of Dacca contn- 
butod goods to the value of Es. 28,336, Dein^ a little i^pre than 
fif ths of tho whole traffic ; Midnapore is credited with goods valued at 
Kb. 18,800 only, against a total of Es. 43,500 in tfanuary# Belu^ and 
the North-Western Provinces have exported goods to the value of 
Es. 1^65 and Es. 2,186 reipeotiyely. , * , 

Goods tp tho value of Es. 18,800 were ooniigned to^ the 
24-Fergunnahs, of Es. 4,303 to Calcutta, of Bs. 3,200 toliyinen^ghj 
and of Es. 3,100 to'Biyshahye ; 13 m , 8,686 Were ooasignea to <^um- 
partiu, Es. 3,160 toPumean ; Assam impoited wrth of 

native piece-goods; of this totaT tilie district p£: Cadbalr importeu 

Bi. 18,800. . 
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The ©te&bistloal Refiort^Jf. 


CMAt’1876. 


RIVEll TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. IV.— EXPORTS. 

Detailed statement showing the Exports from the several Districts of 
BEIIAR during February 1876. 


Namii ov Disteicts. 


description Of 
Oooos. 


Class I. 

1 . CorI and coko 

2. Cotton ... 

•i. Ditto twi 
( Native) 

4. Ditto (Euroixm 

5. CbRiiiioals ai 

mcdiiMiiOB 


Veruiiiioil 
La(»*dyo 
ileii wood 
liod oartli 
Wliite earth 
Kimmehoo 

M. lltillKO 

Ha. IikUko Nood 

0. Betei-mits 

10. Kuulaiidilrnwo 

11. Fruits, driod 
\i. Ditto, fresh, ai 

vAKbtablos 

13. Woeat 

1 4. Fulses and grai 
m. Hioe 

111 . Haildy ... 

17. Other ooroals 


raw flhrea 

JO. Pi Ores, nianufac* 
turos of (as 
ropes, tacking. 
4c.) 

21. Bilk, raw 

2i. Uldes 

!i3. ilurus 

111 . iron, and Its 
luanufitciuros 
23. Coppur and brn hh, 
and their 
tUMUufaidurtis . 
2d. Other uiotnN, 
and ' tlioir 
tnanufneturus . 
S7. Lime and Ituio* 

stone 

28. Blone 

20. Hholl lao 

30. Stickdao 

.11. Ghee 

32 . 011 

23. Oll-soods— 
Linseed 

'i'eel 

Mustard 

Castor... 

Poppy 

1 A. Bait (all luontary ) 
3d. Haltpolru 
37. Other saline 
substances (as 
* khuri, sajjorcb, 
Ac.) ... 

.18. Hplces and con* 
diiuouts 

30. Sugar, reflneil 
(luisrl. cbnii, 
khund) 

40. Susar, tiiiiefliicd 

(gu(,rab,sbira) 

41. T«a 

42. Tobacco I 

41. Liiiuor I 

44. MisrcUaneous ... 


Class U. 

Cuws and 
bullooka 
Goats and tboep 

Duns 

. F.»wls 

' Birds 

i. Too her ... 

а. BhiiiIkhjs 
4. C<x.‘oaiiuts 

Gunny bags ... 

Planks 

Hay and straw 
(in bundles) ... 
. Caiics ... 

' Bricks A tiles ... 
fllisceUaneouB ... 

Cuss iff. 

1. Leather, and its 

manufkctuies. 

2. Woollen uiauu- 

facturea 

.1. Silkinaiiufacturea 

4. Cotton (Euro* 

pean raaiiufao- 
cures) 

5. Cotton (Natlre) 

nianufsolures... 

б. Mleeilaneuus 

„ JfAtivo goods ... 
7. Miscellaneous 


i 

I 


Mds. 

411 

2.301 

t 

Mds. 

0 ... 

) ... 

) ^ 
I 

1,00( 

r 

.7 

... 

21 

... 

78 

2 

225 

65 

76 

08 

l.luu 

30,473 

1,068 

2.210 

180 

l'.’22<» 

18,165 

10.309 

29,047 

21,632 

891 

42,014 

811 

.i'^s 

1.700 

2,190 

1,100 

4,310 

84 


0 


7,100 


468 

... 

6u7: 


260 

47' 

6Hi 

139' 

C6j 

”896 

7,m 

22> 

l,U7i 

... 

’ " 2.17 
80.'.MW 


13,233 


3,830 

... 

mi 

... 

Oil 

631 

2,001 

21 

4,58d| 

”'«4 

"’so 

2.89.SB6 

16.093 1, 

No. 

No. 

4 

7 

2 

10,000 


483 
63.6U8 i 
42,7uUI 
34.776 
978 

’ll 

^4106 

l.fliW 

376 


42.172 

... 

Rf. 

Bs. 

4004 

... 



3,26,001 

... 

875 


26,668 

... 

1,700 

... 


xt 5 

i I 


Aids. Mds. 

12 ) 


1I.C80 2.A2A l.O&o; 


0,480 204 

75 ... 

C2H 330 
37.1 12A 

Oil ... 
2J210 ... 


130 6,020 
23.801 8,312 


800 1.776 ... 
624 * 7 ... 


420 2.804 
6 30 


2.010 1,702 
W 

300 100 


1,000 ... 

4,H61 

5.188 LOW ... 


5,417 160 ... 170 

030 1.216 4.5 no 4,6,13 


8.17 ... 

7 ... 

2.245 704 


18 82 
607 - 


cllaueOUS ... 4,50d; SO] 0l| .10 027 130| 2.'430 822 

Total ... 2.80.S05, 15.003 1 , 1 . 1 , 824 ! 16,117 1,17,023 2H.0U7 10, Sin <10.680 06,166 


< j Total. 


Mds. Mds. Mds. Mds. Sida. 

200 

150 128 ... 


Mds. Mds. 
1,776 2.403 

2U8 2,804 


4.271 ... 

1,180 ... 
4,188 1,160 


2,331 8.463 

100 

• 3 1,123 

81,023 

l.iMiS 

616 63,2h2 


610 2.3001 4 

.. 0.121 2.0i>2| 6.151 

3,001 033 1.2,18! 

340 082! 8.814 I.ION! 

,l»25 ... I 414 ... 

,312 ... 1,728 4 


761 32,607 

45.7.17 
6,613 60.682 

206 36.854 

07 8.882 

382 82.821 


... 2.000 30,634 



1 4,910 


4.441 

‘*130 

2U.1U0 


07,269 



... 

80 

”850 

300 

”210 

19 


7,229 

.1.413 



' ,,, 

to 



8,073 

10,362 

262 

... 

26 


!!.’ 

!!! 

”'60 

1,022 


184 40,610 

341 14,768 


260 3.525 

7 

88 6,281 

7 

*3,101 11,880 


0 

462 

2 

10,000 
116 
11.652 
600 m\MS 
41,100 


MMid 6.000 
4k600 


0,08E 1.100 1,766 ... 


... 17,000 

... 4,100 

L868 1,869 

... 6.000 

7.866 


86.500 8,78,068 
1,460 8|506 

660 67J67 

160 »oeo 

. 84610 44lb4« 


BIVEB TBAFFId STATEMENT No. V.— EXP0BT8. 
Detailed staUnmt showing the Satporis fhm the ORIBBA and OEOTA 
NAOPOSE DIVISIONS during February 1876. 


DBSC&IPTIOK Of GOOD8. 


Goal and ooke 

Gntitm 

, Chemicals and medicines .., 

Pulses and gram 

Elce 1 . 

Paddy 

Other cereals 

Gums and resins 

Hides 

Irou, and its manufsoturos 

Copper and brass, and their msnufkoturei 

Lime and limestuue 

Btone ... . . 

Btick'lao ... 

Oil-seeds— 

Linseed ... 

Opium 

Halt (alimentary) 

Spices and oonuimeuts 

Kugar, unrefined (gur, rab, shira) 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 


f. Timber 
8. Bouibuos ,,, 
Bricks and tiles 


Alisci'llaiieoua 


MAMlt Of DimlOM. 

Ottttaok. Balaaore. MaobhooiM. 



RIVER TBAFPIO STATEMENT No. YL-EXPORTS. 
Detailed statement showing the Exports from the several Distriots of 
ASSAM during February 1876. 


Names of DisrEim 


Dbscbxptioe Of Goods. 


Coal and ooke- ... 

Cotton ... 

Ditto twist (Buronean) 

Dyes other than Indigo, such M*- 

lAM;.d>e 

Bed earth ... ... ... 

Betel-nuts 

Fuel and firewood 

Fruits, frcslb and yegotsbles 

Wheat W 

Pulses and gram ... 

Rico 

Paddy 

Other cereals 

i iite and other raw fibres 

Fibres, manufactures of (as ropes, sacking, 4o.) 

Hides 

Copper and brass, and their nanuraoturas 

Lime and limestone ... 

• Btick-iao 

Ghee 

Oil 

Oil -seeds— 

Linseed 

Teel 

Mustard . 

Siiioes and oondiments 

Bugar, refined (luisri, ohini, khund) 

Suaar, unrefined (gur, rab, sbtra) 

Tea ... 

MisoellEneous 



4800 



5 

Mill. 

Sdi. 

810 

482 

sitsiO 

6» 

w 


1,260 875 

tS 4 s*t 

470 


Total 


CLASS Ilf 

1, Animals— 

Fowls 

2. Timber 

Quuny bags ... 

Hay and straw (In bundles) 
Oanes 

MisosUaueous 


1, Leathor^d Its ttanufsetiiiai ,m 
4 ^ttoaniuiwpaililttanulMMreid.' - 
6. flUsMUansoosnatlvagow.,. o* -• 



86,668 

Np. No. 


7,065 m 
"ii'iM ..’.M. , 

, .m nr } '; ‘Elio 1 ‘t** 
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RIYEB ^RAPPIO STATEMENT No. Vn.-EXPOIlTS. 


Detoihd tiatmmt thowing the Expotiefrm the eeveral Dietriete of the NORTH-WESTEllN TROVINCES during February 1876 . 



NaMSS or UlRlBICTS. 

/■■■■ 

Pfiairnov oi Goods. 













Toiax, 

• 

Agra. 

Etaiiyali.* 

Cawnporo. 

Banda. 

Allahabad. 

Jaunpore. 

Aatiugurh. 

.Miruipore. 

Benares. 

1 

1 

1 

Goniokporo. 

Bustoe. 


Class I. 

Mds. 

Hdi. 

U ' ' 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda 

Mds. 

M.is. 

Mtli. 

*Md8. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1 . (^i sad ooks 

J chSissIssndiM^BM* !!! 

7 . ladigOk raoli as- 

io^SMS(sn5?SS«wQod'** !!! 

is! m^ra^bfsod veiietabKs !!! !!! 

U, Whwit , ... 

14. FulNSSiulgrm ... 

M. 

17. Othtroyesto .... 

19 . Juts and other raw fibres 

M. Hides 

IJ. Homs , ... ^ ... ^ 

14 . Iron, and Its maoufiiiotni^ •» ... ^ ... ... 

15 . copper and brass, and their rnsnuracturus... 
sa Other BMlals, and thilr manulaoturee 

28. Stone. 

so. Stiok*lao ... ... 

8L Ghee 

82. OH .y 

88. Oll-seedsa- 

Linseed 

9sLd ::: ::: ::: 

w. sS^r. ;;; ::: 

S7. Other siliiie*Bubatanoee'"(ai khoH, Mjjoreh, 
Ao.) 

88. Spices and o-»ndlmwts ... ... 

89. Susar, rained (nlsri. chini. Muud) 

40. Bujrar, umflnod (Kur, rab. tliira) 

4L Tobaceo 

4i Mlsoellatieotis 

400 



’""460 

2,l» 

10,700 

‘ooo 



400 

8,02S 



875 

500 

i 

""'ilo 

w 

60 

2116 

.H21 

S.ON.'i 

7.55 

4.133 

2UO 

20 

1,072 

75 

T7 

8,035 

30 

"4..il3 

100 

60 

618 

484 

. 400 

'"“458 

125 

"8.268 

• 

710 



8 

487 

80 

820 

“ioo 

"‘ 112 
027 
H60 

... . % 

'" ‘268 

.3.070 

00 

80 

1.35 

4 

808 

870 

2.766 

200 

H.33 

lO.WHl 

HO 

18 

878 

41 

207 

4.120 

46 

75 

1.3,065 

2.00M 

70..300 
If, .3.55 
20.70.3 

70 

2,020 

16 

40 

100 

8 

852 

7.74.3 

1.781 

2.606 

5 

180 

462 

8.8.58 

14,472 

70S 

426 

14.6.30 

8.8-40 

2.315 

035 

P5 

605 

860 

100 

87.3 
8,7«l 

41 

4 

207 

1.3.823 

14,7<t 

4.'. 

187 

14.870 

8.404 

09.0. 59 

2.3.. 325 
80,419 

70 

7,4.31 

ir. 

18.3 

70 

.30 

8^886 

K 

087 

4 

10,488 

1.806 

MOO 

878 

180 

8,763 

662 

6.848 

84^322 

N6 

2,063 

Total ... 

400 

400 

12.823 

050 

8,423 

8.420 

18,103 

6.806 

6.181 

22,828 

1,85.864 

23,105 

2,81.602 

Cv^ss 11. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1. Animals— 

Goats and sheep 

f. Timber 

SWJSSU ::: ::: 







AS 

43 

I 

H 


6, 028 

0,860 

226 

1 

7,1 06 
1,000 
6,860 

OumHI. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

i 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1. Leather, and its nanufSeturos 

0. Cotton (Natite) mannfaetures 

6. Miseellaneons Native goods 



: : : 


1 




■ 

350 

.3.000 

2)0 

2,130 

62 

166 



8.200 

2,180 

668 

Total ... 









860 

3.(K)0 

2,438 

166 


6,9.". 4 



HIVBB TBAFFIO STATEMENT No. VIII.-EXrORTS. 


I^etai/ed statement thotring the Etpor^/t from the several Districts of OUDU 
during February 187 G. 


BisottPTioir ov Goope. 

¥ 

■ 

Nam VS OF msTHicis. 


Lucknow! 

Je 

1 

1 

Fycabad. 

Barsiteb.j Uonda. 


Class t 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

,5* Cotton 

1* 

a " 

to. Hico . '** 

*08 

100 

‘‘‘"soo 

576 

400 

'"‘sisTS 

450 
575 
0.651 
• 8.035 
18.510 

'""605 

100 

2,u60 

576 

220 

4.830 

87,088 

185 

2,807 

2,118 

10,810 

80.570 

40,911 

75 

1,35 

Km 

66 

6..192 

8.768 

20.681 

88.680 

1,07,009 

75 

665 

W- OlUseedJL •*' * 

Teel^'» < /-‘t ' *” ***' 

po^ 

fodsr74NA;C|^ 

. \Vrtbtei _ ,>,M 

i,»ss 

125 

8,251 

415 

8,780 

86 

8,459 

85 

« 

soo 


150 

100 

8.070 

"*l70 
"’ 188 

1.900 

895 

800 

8,030 

825 

8,898 

fiAbl 

4.078 

4S.4SS 

40»880 

88.096 

1.86,808 

OhASI ' 

*• Timber../''* ‘ •' ^ 

n-' -1^^- S J 

t No. 

No. 

. No. 

No. 


No. 

salMO 


888 

878- 

Bi 

SOS 


IIIVEU TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. 'IX.-.EXPOUTS. 


Detailed Htatcment showing (he Exports from the CENTRAL 
PROVINCES during February 187G. 


• 

DKSCBXPTION of «00T)B. 


1 Jubbulpoix-. 

44. Mlaoellaneous ... 

Class 1. 

* 

• 

Mds. • 

7& 


• 

Total ^ ... 

. 75 
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# IMPOST OP AKTICLES CSDER CLASS III. COMPRISING THOSE OP WHICH PRIMARILY THE TALUE AND, WHERE POSSIBLE, THE WEIGHT IS REGISTERED. 
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OMat 187i6. 


Th.e Statisticail Reportelr*.. 


RIVEE TEAPFIO STATEMENT No. XI.-IMPORTS. 

Statement fhouina the total quantity of each etaple of traffie regietered during the month qf February 1876. 


DBacRimofr op flooDi. 


BongiU. 


8 . 

8a. 

0 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

18. 

U. 

16. 

10 . 

17. 

18. 
10 . 
21 ). 
21 . 
22. 
21 . 
24. 
26. 
20 . 

27. 

28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
.19. 
83. 


84. 

86 . 

80. 

37. 

38 

39. 

i.).- 

41. 
4'«, 

42. 

43. 
4>1. 


Class I. 

Coni and coV« 

Cotton 

Ditto twinl (Niitivr) . 

Ditto (Kuropcnti) 

Choinir .1*^ un.l inodiciiun ... .•*: 

liit ixliMiii'K ‘lrug<4 oth T than opium (bliang, gnnja, churua, &c.) 
ilycH oihor than indigo, nuch iw— 

SMtHow(>r 

VormilUou ... ... 

Lar-dyo 

wood 

K«*(i eiu Ih 

Whiif 

Kuauicheo 

Indigo 

Indigo nt-ed 

HctiUnntH ... 

Kutd and firewood 

Fiuitn, dru'd 

Ditto, fresh, and vi'gotablos 

Wheat 

Pulses and gram 

llico 

Paddy 

Other cereals 

Gutm and resina * 

.lute and other raw fibres ... 

Fibres, maiiufacturea of (ns ropes, aackinK, Ac.) 

Hilk, raw 

Hides 

Horns 

Iron, and its monufac’ures ... ... 

Co]»por and brass, and thoir manufactures 
Other metals, and their nianuf.iclurca ... 

Lime and limostono 

Btone ... 

8holMac 

Hlickdac ... 

Oheo 

0.1 

Oil. seeds— 

Linsotd ... ••• ••• '•* 

Teel 

Mustard 

Castor 

I’oppy . 

Surgooja 

Opium 

halt (tthiiientary) 

SaU«'elre u % 

Othei sHline Bubstnnees (aikhon, si.jjereh, Ac.) 

Spiers and londinuMits ... 

Sugar, refined (mini, chiiii, Khund) .. 

Sug.ir, mifefined (gur, mb, sbira) 

Tea 

Tiaseod ... * 

Tobacco ... ••• *•* ••* 

Ltiinor 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Class II. 


Animals— 

Tiger . ... 

Horses, marcs, pome*, Ac. 
Cows and bulbu »s ... 
Goats and sheep 
Dugs and cuts 
Fowls .f, 

Hirda 

T rtoiso 

Ti'iNir 

Ibin boos ... 

t'ucuiumts 

Ounny bags 

Planks 

ility and straw (in buudlos) 

Hides 

Canos 

Bricks and tiles ... 
MisadlAucouH 


Class 111. 


Leather, and its manufactured 
Woollen umnufactuios 
Hilk ditto 

Cotton (Eurnpetn) manufactured 
Ditto (Native) ditto 
Miscollaneous Native goods 
Ditto. Kuropean ditto 


Totdl 


Mds. 

1,69,202 

81,06.1 

6,003 

6,794 

1,744 


846 


6,260 

804 

473 

26 

82 

1.028 

6,-'i.*6 

95,905 

2,60.o82 

8,220 

1,17,70.1 

4r>,2i9 

l,94,.t:» 

12,01,199 

6,11,698 

18,748 

200 

e,04.(»U0 

76,009 

80.1 

12,«12 

31H 

8,994 

10,398 

448 

1,8.1,632 

04,5.11 

.11 

8,676 

6,4.17 

20,280 

1,45,880 

17,609 

1,63,046 

.1,911 

748 

85 

8,08,071 ’ 
0,812 
10,2.15 
60,980 
6.’,666 
1,71,6.17 
8,114 


48,986 

885 

l,13,«l 


49,93.494 


Nu. 

1 

4 

2U 

0,114 

" 49,792 

2,631 
60 
47,713 
869,6 1 7 
17,4-4 
627,486 
1(),.147 
7,091.633 
2.',318 
1,100 
4,616,074 
81,706 


Ra. 

87.887 

6,160 

26,110 

14,91,189 

40,963 

4,01,119 

2ri,640 


20,29,068 


■■ 

Totax Im poets into 











• 



» 




Geavd Total. 

Behar. 

Orissa. 

, Afesam 

N..W. Pro. 
viuoea. 

Oudh. 

British 

Burma. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdt. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

8,430 


660 





1,73,282 

7,087 

8 

- 100 





88.792 

6,701 

4 





... 

6,798 

2,798 


4 

20 

9 


4,668 

' 21 

^ ... .. 







8U4 





. 


845 * 

146 



6 



161 

lii 2 






6 , .152 

2,167 



17 

101 


vn , 

283 






766 

2 ,. 1 s 2 



48 



2,465 

182 

76 


1 II 

25 



1.810 


. 

6 

15 


9,368 

44,646 






49.871 

6.96.1 


8.514 

804 

4 


1,06,190 

67,912 


424 




... ... 

8,14,418 

229 



•8 




12 . 1.11 


2,180 

041 



1,82,727 

47,602 


491 

064 



89,886 

44.4.^7 

1,610 

1,64.1 

1,761 


• aa * 4 * 

9,43,740 

2,11,810 

6,900 

24,600 

62,516 



16,07,001 

70,803 

9,436 

48,108 

8,933 

. ... 



7, .*18,768 

2,09,660 

18 

9,624 

^m\ 


9,38,060 

30 &. 

200 

tf itt 



711 

217 



11 

...••• 


8,94,234 

2,694 



2.265 


... .. 

79,868 

22 



111 




926 

18,697 

230 


9,530 




83,969 

4'4 







863 

9,159 

400 

463 

l,rt 88 

184 

, 1 

20,874 

816 


2 

4 


... 

11,980 

620 



16 

9 


1,086 

4,491 

3,728 

640 



8 

1,42.994 

15,902 

47 

7,406 


776 


1,18,692 

76 

U 6 






8.821 

975 


80 




6,498 

154 


944 

8 



6 

91,886 

29,927 

800 


lio 



1,78,96.1 

002 


195 



18,296 

18,201 


100 

1,260 


70 

1,78,667 





8,911 

*" 2,412 



9 




3,168 

36 


806 





* 89d 

1,18,673 

28,256 

31,413 

72r 

26,690 

66 

" Vim 
1,493 

906 

*"696 


6,66,468 

86,067 

46,821 

13,193 

100 

3,0.34 

676 

90 

8 

68,706 

4, . 1.17 

1,702 




68,764 

21,011 

7 

2,118 

5, 893 

00 

24 

680 

••T* 


9,01,368 

6,190 

84 

2,733 

26 

2,243 

449 


96 

64,468 

898 

11,835 

260 

20 

870 

7 


MMia 

10,0.1,016 

.13,926 

1,17,445 

1,40,008 

. 1,141 

119 

88,51.136 

No, 

No. 

Nu. 

1 No. 

No. 

Mo. 

No. 







• 1 


.. ... 


... .. 


... 

4 

4 

460 1 


62 



»•« 

ti. 

877 

6,584 

2 

2 






49,798 

lie 

^ ****** 






9,647 

60 

”'l6,f)n8 

813.199 

104 

11,033 

10 

1,800 

797 

1,800 

10,000 

0,77*. 


64,663 

637,810 

08,464 

690,560 

11395 

7,096.758 

92,318 

67,740 

39,325 

200 

8.040 

95,976 

...... 

17i» 

4,.26 




800 

.*< ... 


J,200 

600 

40,766, 






9,300 

9,7eo 

82,600 

2,682 

‘ 69,769 

...... 

110 

4.600,834 

185.006 

Rt. 

Rt. 

Ra. 

Ka. 

ftta 

Ra. 

Ra. 

7.920 



84 

• a^ a«« 

Bm 









8,67,696 


"■W,T« 

M7l 

a4a aa4 

HBl 


18,361 

11.864. 

7,610 


IMU 
SI, Mi 

tm 

'■"iAlfJ 

M» •«. 

4,i8iUl 


I. 8 I 184 O 

ri9i6 


1^’ ' »**»»• 

’ nxifit* 
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Tlie Statistical Reporter. 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XIII.— IMPORTS. 

Detailed eintemenl ehowing tJu dedination of traffic into the several districts of BEITAR during February 1876. 


Names ov Districts. 


DisoftiftioM Of Goods. 


SimhAbiid. 


• I n i. woninai 

Motufferpore. Durbliunk!*. Sarun. Churnparun. MonRhyr. Hhagulpore. Furnonh. Perguniiah*. 


C&AN I. 

Coal and coke 

8. Ditto twist (Native) ... 

4 , Ditto (European) ... 

8. Cbetnicals and medicmei ... 
a) Intoxicating drugs other 
, than opium (bhangt ganja, 
obnrua, 4c.) * ... ... 

7. Dyes other than indigo, such 

as"* 

Termillon 

Lac-dye 

Bed wood 

Bed earth 

White earth 

Klramcbee 

8. Indigo 

8a. Indigo seeds 

9. Betel-n«ts ... 

10. Fuel and firewood 

11. Fruits, dried ... 

19. Ditto, fresh, andvegetablca... 

18. Wheat 

14. Pulses and gram 

16. Rice ... 

16. Paddy 

17. Other cereals 

18. Gums and resins ... ... 

10. Jute and other raw fibres ... 

90. Fibres, manufactures of (as 

ropes, sacking, 4c.) 

91. Bilk, raw 

S9. Bides 

98. Horns ••• 

94. Iron, and its manufactures 
96. Copper and brass, sud their 

manufactures ... «;• 

96. Other meUls, and tbeir 

insnufactnres 

97. Lime and limestone 

98. Btone 

19. BhelMao 

80. 8tick4ao 

81. Ghee m* 

89. Oil 

88. Oil-seeds.-* 

Linseed 

Teel 

Mustard 

86. Sa^Ma^mentary) Z 

80. Saltpetre ... 

87. Other saline substances (as 

kbori, s^jjereh, 4c.) 

88. Spioas and condiments 

89. Sugar, refined (mieri, chlui, 

kbund) ••• 

40. Bimir, unrefined (gur, rab, 

Xira) 

41. Tea , 

49. Tobacco ' 

43. Liguor 

44. Miscellanious 

• Total 

0U88 11. 

1. Animela— 

Cowe and bnllocki 
Qoatt and aheep ... 

Dcgi aiMl eats 

Bi^ 

8. Timbsr 

8. Damboes 

4. (Socoanuts sea tee ••• I 

Gunny begs 

Planks 

Hay and siftw (in bundles) 

%. and tsiee 

MMlanaoni 

Olah 111. 

1. Leather, and ita mannfic- 
tnrsi ... ... ... 

4. 'Cotton (BaroiMaB)maaQfi^ 

. turns ... 

8^ Gottdh (Nitiv9) manufse- 
tuiea ' ... . 

MiicsIlansoiitNltln goods 
7* IHMo Voropeande. 


Mde. Mds. 


7,505 



40 



3,5o6 

,3.30 


28 

8 

32 

36,566 

6,818 

7,971 

5,212 

21,809 

60 





190 

202 

776 

1,606 

9,000 

815 

210 

214 

251 

3,431 

336 


411 

376 

667 

665 



2,677 

1,.333 

2,V79 

390 

4 

... .. 




1,118 

312 

24 

” 2,168 

463 

2,62,620 

16,515 

.81,728 

13,961 

B6,B10 


14d 

102 

3,357 

283 

2,3Ha 

76 

1,81<I 

44,646 

5,063 

57,013 

229 

12,134 

47.603 

44,467 

2,11,810 

70,608 

2,09,660 

806 

217 


10,65,016 

No. 

4 . 

450 

3 

116 
16,K)8 
313.199 
67,740 
89, .326 
178 
4,226 

600 

40,756 


Ks. 

Us. 

Bs. , 

Hi. 

Rs. 

Its. 




2,410 


7.920 

3,600 


8,000 

16,541 

16,200 1 

3,67,696 

8,686 

700 

836 

*'“‘8?6 

,3,160 
IU.9 .’6 

13,786 

13, .351 
61.854 

480 

860' 

4,400 

7,630 

12,980 

885 

6,805 

42,889 1 

83,386 

4,i8,m 
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EIVER TllAFFIO STATEMENT No. XIV.--IMPORTS. 

,Dttathd slaientent shotcing the deetinotion of traffic into the ORISSA 
Division during Febf*uarg 1876 . 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVI-IMP0RT8. 

Detailed etatement thowing the deetimtion cf’trtffic into the eeveral 
dietriete of the NORTH-WESTERN PROVJNOES during 
February 1876 . 


DsBcuiFTioif ov Goods. 


NaMB Of DlMBlCT. 


DxBCBiPTioir Of Goods. 


Names of Pistbiotb. 


rl i I n 1 1 1 j 


Cotton 

Pulses Mid Kroin 

Rico 

Psddy 

Gums and rosins 

Ihdts 

Iron, and l*s inaunfsol ur*‘8 
Lime and liiuestoui) ... 

Ktciiu 

Oil-scods— 

LiiiHood 

Opumi 

8all (alimoniarv) 

Bpiceii niid iMindlments 
Hngar. unrelhud (aur, rob, 

Tobacco 

MUcullaneous 


t. Timber 

S. Bamboos 

Bricks and tiles.. . 


Mds. Mds. Mds. Hds. Mds. Mds. Mdsr Mds. MdS. Hds. Mds. 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XV.— IMPORTS. 

Detailed etatement shotting the destination of traffic into the several districts 
of ASSAM during February 1876 . 


Namks Of Districts. 


DisoBfPTiof Of Goods. 


Coal and coko 

Chomioals and medicines 

Botol-nuis... 

Fuel and llrewood ... 

Fruits, fresh, and vegetaUlos 

Wheat 

Pulses and Kraut 

Rice 

Paddy ... 

Gthor ooneils 

Iron, and its manufactures 

Gopitor and brass, and tlieir macu> 

factures 

Liuio and limestone 

Ghee ’ 

Oil 

, 0»l-s<‘oils— 

Mustard 

Biilt (alimentary) ... ... 

Other Miiine sunsUuiooB (as kbori, 

sdjjoruli, Ac.) 

, H|)iL'es and coiHlimcnts ... 

SuRar, ruUiutd (mihri, cliiiil, khund) 

, Hugar. unrclinod (gur. rab, shira) ... 

, Tea 

fi, Tea*aeod ... 

. Tobacco 

. Miscellaneous 


Mds. Mds. Mds. Mds. Ms. Mds. Mds. Mds. 

160 200 SOU ... 

4 

524 00 2,000 ... 


1 , 0.10 

40 

see ... 2 

6,8U2 1,0641 146 

3S 


1.148 8 

418 ... 

026 240 

SO 600 15,411 2,611 

42740 420 

18 ... 

60 141 


21,866 5,140 708 4,881 • 86 <46 81,784 4,886 1,17.445 


1 . Animals— 

Cows and bullocks 

2. Timlmr 

,r. Hambo«*s 

4. Uueoanuts 

Brisks and tiles ... 
JliscelUiieuus ... 


4 . Cotton (Ruropean) manufactures 

5. Ditto (Native) ditto 

6. Ilisoollaneous Native goods 

Ditto Buropesn ditto 


800 ..." 1 
82,500. ... 

' ... • 032 


W 

IS 

1,800 

SOO 

.... 88,500 
400 8.68S 


8,6-*8l 5.000 1.10 

l,C50l 

5,4351 4,675 ... 


lOkSlO V.670 I.IOI 


i. Chemicals and medicines 
. Dyes oilier than indigo, 
ruch as ~ 

Vermillion 

Red wood 

While earth 

Kiramchut 

1. IndiKO 

I. BeteLnnis 

. Fruits, dnnd 

I. Biilo, frosh. and voge- 
*tahld». 

L Wheat 

k Pulsos and gram 

I. Rice : 

I. Paddy 

. Other eoroali 

I. Jute and other raw flbres 
». Fibres, mamifncturea of 
(ns ropes, sacking, Ao.) 

. 8ili(, raw 

L Hides 

k Iron, and its manufao* 
turos. 

I. () 0 ))iMfr and brass, and 
thi'ir mniiurkcturea. 

I. Other metals, and their 
manufactures. 

1 . Btono 

1. Oil 

1. Oil-seeds— 

Linseed 

Teel 

Mustard 

I. SaU^fSmentary 
. Other saline substances 
(as khorl. Bajjorob, Re.) 
L Rpices and condiments ... 
I. Sugar, unrtinned (gur, 
rab, shira). 

I. Tobacco 

). ^ilbellaneoua 

Total 


2. Timber 

3. Bamboos ... 

4. Cucoanuts ... 
Gunny-bogs 
Planks 

Miscellaneous 


» Class III. 

1. Leather, and its maifU- 
fai’tures. 

4. Cotton (Kuropean) manu- 
faotunw. 

6. Misceilaueous Native 
goods. 


, I ‘484 '« 


216 ... ... 


62S 860 S26 88 

869 8,106 49.645 ^891 

S6S 85 8,595 85 

... 14 9.875 85 

11 

1,445 800 


1,808 ... 
185 ... 


... 140 ... 

85 

1,800 ... ^ 

'760 44,147 
878 ... 760 

74 808 887 

860 15 


169 101 

LOCO 4,856 71,907 5L874 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

868 88 ... 114 844 10 

... ... ... ••• ... ••• ••• 

80 ... 7,660 

8*500 

... ... ... ... 800 ... 
185 ... U,IB8 6*818 48,188 


... 8,m 

8,868 1,898 

8,688 6,868 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATEMENT No. XVIL— IMPORTS. 

Detailed statement showing the destinedion <f traffic into the eeveral 
dislricte if OUDH during February 1876 . 


DasoBlfTiov Of Goods. 


5. Chemicals and medicines 

7. Dyes other than indigo, snob at— 

llsd wood ■ 

8. Iiidieo * 4 * 

0. BeteUnutf ... ... 

18. Gums and rcsios 

S4. Iron, and its manufactures 

96. Other metals, and their luanufactures 

85. Balt (alimentary) ... ... ... ... ... 

87. Other saline inbstauoss (as khan,a6i]Siih,^*) ... 


88. Spices and oondimeuts 
ii. Miscellaneous ...* 


... 78,800 7,900 89^785 

... ei 13,800 < 1S311 

800 8,889 1,950 fU844 

8,780 8,789 


(m87,41« 1,81,841 


Namm of Dsimiots. 

- - 

Fysabad. 

Gouda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

8 

•*i •** 

201 


18 


4 

N»W. 

6 


84 

180 

9 


108 1 

100 

860 

88 

18 1 

4 

% 

$ 


' 808 


Class'^ 11. 


iSiOe .. 


Total 


860 88,11 


4. Coeoaaots 
Quobj bags 


M»r 5876.] 
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BIVBR TRAJTIO BTATEUBNT No. XVIII.-IMP0BT8. 

Detailed ilaUment siotcing the deeiination of traffic into BRITISB 
BIJRMA during February 1876. 


* 

DiOBifTtOir Of OooDi. 

4 

• • 

Nami Of 

DlBTBtCT. 

R«nrucm. 

OLxaa I. 


Mds. 

li Iron, Bnd lit tutnofnetuTiM 

1 

1 

26 . Btoni 

i 

8 

88. on 


6 

88. OU-s0v<da- ^ 







♦ 

70 

11 Spicei tnd oondlmsnte 



3 

41. TobMoo 



80 

i 

* 

* • 

* « 

Totsl 

118 

w Clam 11. 


Ra. 

• 



llisoellMMout 

* 

... 

110 


STATEMENTS OP BENGAL RAILWAY TRAPPIO DURING 
FEBRUARY 1870. 


* Bait Indian Railway.— Tho lubjoinod Btatemont shows tho 
priiioi{^ artidei of trafflo consigned by tho East Indian Hallway 
Company and imported into and exported from Uowrah and Calcutta 
during tne month of February 187 6. 



OUTWABO OB ExPOBTS fBOM 

1 iNWAno OR Imports isto 

DBSOUfTlOR Of tiOOOl. 

• 

Howrah. 

Calcutta. 

T«itsl. 

Howrof). 

Cttloulta. 

Tutal. 


Uds. 

Mds. 

M<is. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Boer. OominiMarha 

8,313 


83,10 

w 



Beor (uot ConmlMirlKt) 

1.720 

8.603 

6,873 




Betol-nnii and 1 m?oi 

11,688 

7 

11,880 






Coiil 





8.30.259 


8,30,269 

Gopphr and oopfer-wara 

A64B 

126 

A776 





Cotton, serewed 





71.208 

«.* *4 

71,201 

Cotton twill ... 

AMI 

178 

6,128 




Fralii. ftroth ' 




7,303 


7,893 

Obee in caiki a&d barralf 

.. 



9,016 

63 

0.079 

Ghee in ooopM or io l|ini ... 
OovemidbDtbiiUacik-train panic* 


8,764 

8.764 

271 

28 

209 

MM 








Gorernment OonmluarUt itora 

8.366 

807 

2,666 





Govemmant ordnaiiaa itoro ... 

4.666 


A866 




Grains. adihUb VsA ptta ... 





6.17.012 

8 

3,17.014 

Onunyhiit ... ... 

17.M0 

’• 

17,019 




Hiaai ... 

.. ... 




46.^6 

606 

40,801 

ItidiKo, 3rd oImb 

j 




1.001 ; 

1,061 

Iron. Ill ctoai (aiMildItil foratin 
railway ualpridD 

tem 


89,292 

• 




lron.8ndoiiM ((U«IO 


408 

17.886 




Lao.dyaaii4iliea«i||6 ... .... 

...... 




1A240 

803 

lAllS 

Uc rafUia uoA ttfdk 1 m 

....M 



6,128 


6.188 

... ... V. 

...... 



19,988 


19.988 

OilinVari^>ll^iiidMi^^^ 

. 




7.069 

1 

7.061 

Fieoa-go9di.^«^ 

4 /. J. j- , '■ 

86.884 

,"*^1,018 

(Si. 1.346 
railway ten.) 

87.408 




MStfS 

' ''' 

. am 

\ K . • .. 

688 

(iu.aoo' 
lattway IM) 

10,860 

M.... 


tossti 


Diicxmion Of Qoooe. 


Railway materiHlfi. foroiffn ... 
Railway matorlais. rurciitp 
^ l^maiMMtt-way matohulB)... 

Sftiifotni ! 

SpiroM 

Tea 

Titular. 1st class 

Wines and spiHts in casks or 
canes, boftlod 


OUTWillU OB ExfOBTS fBOM 


Howrah. 


Mds. 

1U,004 


70.M1 

i.oi.cne 


0,813 

“'i'm 

1.404 


Caloutia. 


Mds. 


4,063 


ToUl. 


Mds. 

10,004 


70.231 

1.61,016 


6,840 

“4,802 

0.467 


llfWABD OB iMfOBTB imo 


j Howrah. 

Calcutta. 

Total. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mdi. 




60.318 


*60.818 

1.70.659 

88 

17,07,711 

867 

677 

''i.'434 


The grand total of goods exported from Howrali and Calcutta 
amounts to 5,59,91)8 manndB, against 4,62,792 maunds in January, 
and The grand total of goods imjiortod into Calcutta and Howrah to* 
16,22,996 maunds, against 15,79,124 maunds in January. 

Tho Btatemont contained in tlio last issue, tliai the large item of 
coal among tho imports consistB of coal imported from the Company’s 
coal mines at Kurhurhally, is incorrect. The coal i« entirely coniigned 
by private Companies in Rancogunge and its neighbourhood. The 
impertfi of Baltpotre are 50,612 maunds, against 9,617 maunds imported 
into Calcutta by river routcB. Screwed cotton comes entirely by rail, 
and not by boat ; the boat imports are only 2,064 maunds. Detailed 
fitatements have been prepared, and are published below, showing in 
detail the dostiualion of tho salt and pioco-goods sent from Calcutta 
by rail. 

Statement showing in detail the dcktination of Salt ejrportcd from Howrah 
by the East . Indian Railway Company during the month of 
February 1876. 


iMl'OBTIIia 

Districts. | StstioDS. 


Qusntiiy. 



Burdwiui 


Gooshkhnra 

Burdwan •• •( 

Mnncoor 


lUiioi'gun KO 


Burrukur 


Total ... 


Bhul]K)ro 

Beorbhoom ...■ 

Ahmud}i<»ro 

Cynihca 

Mullarporo 


Total* ... 

f 

BAin))ore Unut 

Moorthedabad 4 

Aalmgungo 

1 

Nulbatvo 


• 


Toial , ... 

♦ 

Monghyr 

Monghyr 

Jamuje 

Luckhiiorai 

Burhea 


Total 


Paerpolnton 

CDlgong 

Bbafttlpora 

Obogah 

Bbagulpora 

lultanfunga 




HHIIHHIiHIIIHil 


Mils. 

4,700 

1.318 

668 

23,140 I 
831 

I 


8,328 

6,208 

6,788 

223 


14.647 

761 

1.237 

670 


2,677 


8.U81 


760 

9M 

731 

3346 

866 


A076 


• iMPOBTIltO 



• 

Quantity. 



Districts. 

Btationi. 




Mds. 


Moorarooo 

1,116 


Pttkonr 

700 


Uabawa 

608 


Rajmchnl 

264 

Sontlml I’or* 
guuuahs. 

Bahibgungo 

£.900 


Kuriimtor 

406 


Mudduiiore 

730 


(liridhi 

1.702 


.Baiilyunath 

700 

• 

Total ... 

0,1.14 


Mokamuh 

1.064' 


Bsrrli 

2,149 

Patna ... . - 

I’alua City 

Pafiiu Cihttl 

064 

67.589 


Dinaporu 

1.838 


BiUU 

£.636 


Totsl ... 

76,420 


Arrah 

11.637 


fifhea 

1.089 

Shahabad .. i 

Rughounathpore ... 

731 


Dooinraon 

•689 

1 

1 

Bu&ar 

4,481 

• 

Total ... 

19.697 


Zumnianeah 

304* 

N..W. Provin*^ 
*ocs 

Benares 

22.1 


Manowroo 

883 


Total 

760 


Total of Bengal ... 

47,780 


Ditto of Boliar ... 

1.13,086 

% 

Ditto of N..W. Pro* 
▼inoes 

760 


Oraod^Total ... 

1,61,616 
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Btatmeut sfioiriiig the destination of Piece-goods eseported from Eom-ah 
bi/ the East Tiiditin Raihray Company from 30/A January to 26/A 
February 1876. 


InrOBTlKO 


Dmiriotii. 


StatlouB. 


Quantity. 


BuYdwaa 


UaarbUoom 


Koonhedabacl. 


t: 


Mongbyr 



Mda. 

Mymarco 

65 

Burdwan 

616 

Qooalikharn 

61 

Paneegbur 

84 

Mancoor 

10 

Ilaneegunge 

1,463 

Durrakur 

486 

Total 

2,«184 

Bhulpore 

* u 

Abmiidpure 

80 

Cyntbea 

247 

Mullarporo 

, 5 

Total 

326 

' Rarapore Haut 

86 

Azimgungo 

1,273 

^ Nulhalco 

66 

Total ... 

1,425 

• 


’ Jumalporo 

4 

Mongbyr 

1,011 

Kujrah 

04 

Jamoio 

188 

1 Luckliisorai 

105 

J Burhea 

874 

1 Total ... 

1,S36 


Bhagul|*ore 


rurnfab 


J 


Soittlial 

giinnnhti 


Per- 


I 


Patna 


Bl.ababiMt 


Colgong 
Bhogulporo ... 

Total 

... I Steamer Obat 

! 

f| Mooraroeo ... 
l*akour 
Bahawa 
Rajmobal ... 
SHhihgunge ... 

^ MudiU|iortt ... 

' (tirldlii 
I : BaiUyaoatb 

Total 

Mokameb 
Barrh 

Biioktearpora 
Patna City ... 
Patna r«bat ... 
Kaifkiporo ... 
Puiaporo 
Bihta 

Total 

Arrah 
Bebea 

Rugboonathpora 
Doomrann ... 
Bttxar 

Total 


lM?oiiTiiro 


Diatrlcta. 


719 

1,741 


8.100 


8,301 


150 

101 

86 

1,713 

40S 

51 

.06 

97 

870 

055 

800 

6,590 

896 

530 

7.046' 

ikiii 

868 

1,800 

807 


9 

1 


Station a. 


Quantity, 


Zummannah... 
Siikuldoa ... 

Benares 
Ahrora Bioad 
Miraapore ... 

Nuwaie ... 

Buaa 1b)ad ... 
Allahabad ... 

Mnlwah 
Cawnpora ... 

Agra 

Hattrasa Hood 
Delhi 

Juabwantnuggur 
Koorjah 
Biirgurh 
JullunUliur City 
Loodiana ... 

Lahore 
Mooltiin 
Uiiiritaur ... 

Meerut 
llajpnorab ... 
Umballa (hly . 
Uiiihalla Cantonmontj 
A J mere 
Je.vjioro 
reluneab 
Roorio 
Muttra 
IlattraaN (Mty 
Chazoepore ... 

; Azimgui'b ... 

I Jubbiilptjro ... 

I Katnoo 
j Manickporo.., 

! Muhar 

i 

Oleean Moor. Bast 

Sutiin 

Myhero 

Bombay 

Niirsingpore 

Hurdah 

Ciudwara ... 

Lucknow ... 
Bareilly ... 
Pyaabad 
Moradabad .. 
(^huiidouay ... 
Sbabjohanporo 
Seharunporo 
Cheerot Chowkee 
Jounpore City 
Akbarfiore ... 
Shahgunge ... 
Saiubhur 
Philibheet ... 

Total 


Total of Bengal ... 

4,386 

Total of fiebar 

88.948 

Ditto of provinoes 
other than Bengal 
and Behar 

88,988 

Ctrand Total 

81^^ 


Mda. 
5,727 
20 
MIO 
41 
1.677 
* 6 
113 
835 
10 
18.741 
1.761 
871 
16,516 
56 
60 
C 

434 

44 

13 

543 

2.967 

20 

61 

4 
6 

861 

614 

10 

10 

163 

324 

094 

40 

439 

26 

61 

5 
10 

228 
30 
25 
73 
56 
80 
9 
81 
80 
5 

'86 
5 
81 

42 
46 
41 
15 
98 
5 


Eastern Bengal Eaiuwat. — following tUtoment shows th^ 
traffic in salt, pieoo-goods, jute, gunny bags, rioe, sugar, &o., of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Cfompany, imported into and exported from 
Calcutta during the month of February d876 


SVHT vnoM 

SiATioaa. 


IMPOBTS WTO CatOnTIA. 


Through trafllo— 
Btjrajgungo ... 
Narainguiige... 
Dacca ... ^ ... 
Gnalundo 

Bajbaroe 

Bolgacbue 

Pangea 

Koksa 

Coomereolly 

Kooahtea 

Purodnh 

Halaa 

Alluiiitlungah ... 

Moontilioegunge 

Chooadaugnh ... 

Jnyriimixiro 

Ramniiggcr 

Kia&engungo 

Buggoolah 

Ranagbat 

Ohagdah 

Kanehi-aparah ... 
Xyehatty 
Hamuuggur 
Chitporo 

Total 


1 

& 

6 

0 

0 

» 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mils. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Md8. 

Mda. 

Mdi. 

49.774 

7,80|) 

... 

... 

1,889 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A. 

... 

89.736 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


A 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20,167 

88 

... 

... 

... 


... 



... 

809 

... 

... 

1,00,775 

8,804 

2 

... 

7,881 


8.060 


85 


9,870 

>8,781 

3.686 


• •• 

1 


... 


... 


... 

... 

... 


.... 

821 

... 

... 


... 




... 

... * 

... 

... 

... 

211 

... 

..r 


... 


... 

... 


...• 

808 


... 


1 

... 


a 

... 


... 

... 



... 

V 

... 



... 

... 

... 


... 


7 


440 

... 

... 

14,643 

8,658 

7i 



6.976 

78 

1,761 

189 


,i%\9 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

40 


... 

86 

**• ■ 

1,110 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

534 

... 

8,000 

6 

• aa 

91406 

... 

... 


,, 

... 

850 

... 

••• 

... ' 

427 

18 

868 

841 

... 

... 


... 

... 

840 

... 

... 

... 

183 

... 

447 

944 

... 

... 


... 

... 

4,182 

... 

186 

... 


ei8 

4,568 

006 

... 

... 



... 

84 



... 

184 

14 

611 

148 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


45 

16^ 

800 

... 

... 

... 


.1, 

... 

88.298 

... 


... 

485 

98 

188 

80 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

60 

66 

... 


... 




... 

... 

... 

894 

4 


110 

... 

0 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

8,460 



176 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

899 

1 ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

45 

> ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



874 

... 

... 

... • 

... 

... 

■ •a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0.881 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.1' 

1 i.tl.1132! 19.23S 

1 1 

7a 

37,097 

8,780 

10,778 

i 8,18« 

1 6.101 

16,17C 

7,071 

16,803 

8.781 

AN, 


ThU total baa been obtained by ronTvrtlng bales 
en aaaumed on an averaia to be 6 oiauiMla 5 M 


lale has been 


and beam into mnnda. The weight of eneb 

lers, and of each hot 4mMad 10 ieen. 





EXFOBTe VROM OAUIVTTA. 



PlACBOF DgRTUfATIOir. 


Cotton 

(European) 



Pofrolgn 

railway 

maieiiala. 



blATIOKB. 

Balt. 

Cotton. 

Iron. 

Twlal. 

Rico. 



pioeu'gooda. 



Jf 


— 








• 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

ima 

Mda. 

HoaUlab 



. 80 


418 





SniniHMn)ru 

riiHKdan 



'U7« 



"■ 11 

"■ "io 

Rannghnt ... 


62 

’“‘14 




Ruggiiolah 


100 



76 

g 

• '■ 18 

KiaaeiiKungo 


700 

130 

^ ..esee 



Ramniigger 


88 

80 



g 

’ 5 

Jnyrampore 


76 



40 

67 

Cboondaiigab 


387 

81 

90 

...... 



MoonabcngtiiiKe 

600 

41 

19 

11 



***'.'.*. 

Allumdangah 

196 

80 


fo 

!!!!!* 

Holaa 

400 

0 

8S 

81 

ttttfg 

...... 


Purodab 

40 

90 

77 

87 

.. 



Jagotee Junction 
KounlitA’ah . ... ... 

1.460 

1 

6,101 

11 

80 

68 

6,888 

"in 

104 

9 

‘4 

1 

C(H, inure, lly 

1‘nuKWt J.. 

*’600 

166 

10 

15 

99 

* 

9 

..... 

Relgocheo ... 


86 







Rojbarue ... ... 

Uoalundo * ... 

(SiSdnguniii 

traBlu • • (.Berajfcunge... 

'im 

64 

4,100 

9.843 

tM 

9.661 

"’i’er ! 

‘'*408 

A,8f 

taat44 

■«ais4 

j 

809 

•i7g 








— 

• 

T0UI 

• 

9,976 

90,657 

716 

719 

. 7AN 

1.788 ' 

I.M0 


The total quantity of imports into Oahmtto by the Bastern Ben« 
Railway amounts to 3,66,461 mauuds, against 3,89,808 y*aad8 
January, and the enorts from Oeloutta to 69^226. mam^, agsOM 
69,038 maunds in Jandaiy. The through faafflo with 

Railway. , 


May 1876.] 
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JAIL M0RTALIT7, FSpRUABY 1876. 

— 

Thk rate of mortality in the Bengal jails is 61 per 1,00&, the 
same as in January. This is a more healthy rate than might have 
been expected for the season of the year : in December the rate was 
as high as 80 per 1,000. There were no deaths in the Chittagong 
division ; only one in Orissa, and four in Ohota Nagpore. Behar also 
was healthy, and in the jails of Gya, Msetapo^io, and Sarun there 
was no mortality at all. The large Central J ail at Midnapore, with more 


than 1,000 prisoners, maybe congratulated on showing no deaths dunn^ 
the month. Midnapore is by no moans a district where the jail popula- 
tion is ordinarily in good health. Julpigoree, as usual,, is the district 
where the rate of moriality was highest, and then Barosot, which is a 
sort of hospital for the prisoners of tlie Aliporo Jail. Eleven prisoners 
died in the Uungpore JaiL In Purneiih, in Baokergunge, in Dacca, and 
ChumporAu, and in the Midnapore District Jail, the mortality is •above 
the rate of 100 per 1,000 per annum. I'liere aro very few deaths 
from fever ; only seven in iill. There is only one death from cholera 
during the month— iii the Dacca Jail. The Presidoncy Jful for 
Europoaiil and natives shows, os usual, a remarkably clean bill of 


Staiement showing ih4 Daily Ai^crage Number of Prisoners, Number of Deaths, and Deaths from Fever, Bowel Complaints, Cholera, and all other 
Diseases, in the Jails of the Louct Provinces, Bengal, during the month of February 18/0, 



lUiioAirTs 


Burdwan 

Baukoora 

Beerblioom ... 
Miduapora Di«triot 
Ditto Central ... 
Hoogbly 

Praaidoncy (Europaan*) 
Ditto (Naiivoji) 
Aliporo (Kuropoant)... 

Ditto (Naiivei) ... 
Ruiia Femalo Prison 

Uaraaet 

Noddea 

Josaoro 

Moonhvdabad ... 


Dinagoporo 
MaUlah 
llajahahye 
Rungporo 
Bogra 
L Pubua 


coocB 'B....! 


Dacca .... 
Fureodporo ... 
Baokergunge ... 
Mymeitsiugb... 


CstiTAeose 


Chittagong 

Noakbolly 

Tipperah 


f lleetapora .t. 

' * Buiar Convict Catnp 




^'»on Na0. 


Snahabad 
Moiiliibrpore... 
Dorbbunga ... 
Sanin 

Chumparnn ... 


Xonghyr 

Bbagttlp^e Dietriet. 

Ditto Central. 
Porneab 
Nya Doonka 

(^ttttaeli ' 

Pooree 

Balaaore * 


fiaaaieebafb (European 

Peulteouary) 

Hasaroebagb Diotrict and 

Central 

Lohardnggs 

Siofbboom 

Maobhoom 


J)aily average or mean popula- 
tion of the jail. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

370'80 

18*20 

389*00 

340*34 

2170 

302*13 

183*08 

U*^8 

107*96 

261*16 

20*66 

280*81 

1,009*72 


1,069*72 

600-47 

443 

67090 

73*83 

2*02 

76*84 

1»020‘34 

2*76 

1.023 09 

2,163*65 


2,103-66 


20*207 

202*07 

263*66 

0*46 

264*10 

348*48 

17*00 

365-48 

443*40 

1472 

468*12 

64280 

46 23 

580'03 

67006 

8*20 

670-16 

78*66 

3*44 

77*09 

037*38 

0*06 

046*14 

6'JO 36 

4*60 

634*04 

133*46 

4-47 

137*93 

136*88 

6*04 

141*92 

66-60 

4*00 

69*60 

121*80 

806 

126*46 

642*70 

11*60 

664*80 

808 47 

6*20 

308*67 

380 60 

4*37 

384*87 

466*e6 

8*78 

466*63 

248*51 

6*34 

254*86 

176*31 

4'ti6 

180 96 

270*10 

844 

278*00 

• 379*84 

1876 

398*00 

673*10 


67310 

87971 

34*80 

414*60 

848*7» 

16 48 

364*27 

684*88 

82 04 

617*62 

208*71 

10*37 

210*08 

.S27*40 

30*66 

868*06 

196*86 

7*27 

203*12 

377*48 

16*07 

302*66 

264*10 

8*70 

262'80 

673*96 


673*96 

808*93 

7*18 

816*11 

9080 


07*30 

274*19 

20*50 

294*69 

107*77 

5-91 

118*flS 

188 68 

1700 

20.J-68 

77 08 


77*0:i 

1,076*60 

17*37 

1,093*97 

280*28 

6*00 

£85*28 

09*41 


90*41 

281*74 

7*78 

989*69 

19,666*78 

791*11 

90386*98 


Total number of deatha in 
and out of hoapital. 


Male. Female. Total. 


Ncmbbb op Dkaths pEon— 


ItATB OF .MOBTALlTt PBE 1,000 
FgB AKNOM .PHOM— 


7 80 


3 «2'81 

"l .TiOt 

77 n 


1 O.l'lk 
4 * 18080 


128 20 

‘iifxi lii'Oi 


3 ‘t.'i’.'jn 

1 oo ... . 

2 16.'. H» 


2 43’S^ 


48 41*20 4'12 


1766 060 28'84 


4 X )8 


Th.e- StaJtistioal 



VITAli STATISTICS^ 

Statement ehowing in detail the Birth and Death Staiietke of the 
• 0RBAN 


TOTALS. 


Diniioxi. 


NaMZI Of TEZ UeBAH CtSCLBI. 


PopuxiATioir. 



Bvbdwah 


I liurdwEU 


Btrbhuni 

Midunpur 


L Howrah ... 

, r S4-Por(;[Utiimhi . 

P.,..o«o,... Jud;!;*... 

V. Mnnihidabnil 
f Dinngopur* 

Malduh 


UAJsnAirTi 

and Coocn 

Bihab. 


Chittaoobo. 


PiTlIA , 


RajabAbye 
Hungpur 
BoifrA ... 
Pubiift ... 
Dnrjerling 
J ulpaiguri 


Fnridporo 

Backerganj 


Mymensiog 


Tipperah 
f rbittHgong 
[ Xuakhnli 


Burdwnn Municipality ... ••• ' 

Bnnkuru Towu 

Dialiatipur „ 

Jaipur Union, 

.Suri Town 

Midnnpur Municipality . . 

lingbli and (^hinaurah Mnnicipnlily 

Sirniupur Municipnlily 

Ooterpura u 

Howrah •• 

North Subtirban Town (Aroadnb) 

Kishnagur Muuicipaliiy 

Jeasore n •’ 

Oorabazar, part of Barbnnipur Municipality . 

Dinagcpur Municipality 

Kngliab Bazar Town 

Maldab Town 

Nnttore „ ... 

Kungpur 

Bogra 

Pubna It 

Darjooling „ 

Jnlpajguri 

iMccii Municipality ... ... ... 

Narningaiij Mnnicipality and Muddenganj 
Union. 

, Manickgonj Union 

Faridporo Town • * 

BurriMal ... • ••• ••• 

Dowlutkhan Union ... ... ... ••• 

Nusairabad Towu ... 

Jumalpur •» ... ... 

Sberepur it ... 

Kishoroganj „ ... 

Bazitpur II * 

^ blooktagacba „ 

Coroillab Mnnicipality ... 

Cbntagong „ 

Coz’a BiiEar lown 

Nonkhali „ (Sudbaram)... 

^ Patna Municipality ... * 


Shababnd 


•••] Barb Town 

Bulmr ,1 

/ Oya Municipality 
\ Jehanabad Union 

‘"1 Aurangabad ,t 

V, Nowiidah h 

( BnxarTown 

( Arrub Mnnicipality 


Moanfforpurf ... ^ 
Durbbunga ... | 


< Bntttab 1 
Chumparun , ... I Motiharl 


Mozufferpur Municipality 

Hajtpur Town 

Seetanmrbee Union 
Lnlgauj Town 
Durbbunga Municipality 
Hosaira Town ... ... * 

Oliupmh Mnnicipality ... 

.Sownii Town 

Rovilgungo 

Bntttab Town ... 


BpAOUirt'E . 


Miingbyr ■ 
Hlia^ulpur 
Purneab 

Sontbal 

gunnahs 


Part* of Monghyr 

Bluignlpur Town 

Puinrali Municipality 

Hauigaid UnionX 

Part of Dooiuk* aub>divisiou ... 


Ditto Kidmebal 
Deogbur*Municip 


unicipality. ... 


Chota Nao* 

Fuai 


Puri I Puri Union 

Balaaore .. ( 40 villagm in Balaai 

HM.rib.,h ^7“ 


CuuHck Town 
Kondraparah i> 

Jajpur „ 

Puri Union 

40 villagm in Balaaore Town 


Lobardugga 

Singhhom 

Manbbnm 


Ranchi m 
SiDgbbum Union 
Purulia Town ,. 


Total .. TSBiSri 



416 Notregtd. 
286 84 

1*66 11 

8 29 

6*13 Not TTgid. 
1*88 
2 

1*97 



1 1,060 *637 

10,049 1'016 

66,848 7 66 

4,437 *81 

8,476 1’87 

4,704 8*05 

13|648 8 

89,886 10 

88,223 6 

22 ,.'W )6 1‘6 

16,188 '60 

12,838 1*60 

47,460 8 



13*68 26*64 

88*48 2076 






88*40 
81*20 
22*66 
17*88 
18*08 
11*64 
16*44 
21*00 
26*62 
Not rogtd. 
last year. 
83']6 
16*80 
88*84 
24*96 
Not regtd. 
last year. 
46*60 81*60 

18*08 18*08 . 

28*08 19*80 

29*64 Nodeatba. 
18*80 
7*66 
14*18 

Not regtd. 
laat year. 
9*00 
6*88 
4*44 
10*68 
10*02 
1803 
16*82 
4*82 

Notregtd. 
lilt year. 
6‘60 


NoMibirtha. 

108 


N 6 tn(td. {t«g,UAlM 
laitTaar* 



I 1,881|808 1410*682 I OiOOt 


• Death rataroi from tbii diatriot eeX rnoeifed. 


t BWh ml iMik MtwM ewM tUi lirttM no* t«MiTid. 
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BENGAL. 


Selected Cinke in Bengal during the mouth of Fehruat^y 1876. 

CIROLES, 


DETAILS. 


BiBiat AccoBMva TO Sis. 


Nuiobtr of— 


Ratio of birthi 
per l,n00 of 
p^uUttoa per 
aninra. 


Mobtalitt Accoxpiifii TO Sbx 


Mortality acoobdibo to CAi'Nit 


Kumber of— 


Ratio of doAiki 
per ]/KK}of 
population por 
annum. 


Numb«r of dealks from— 


Ratio of doiitki ]ier 1,000 of population 
per Hniiiini I'loiu— 


1 

'S 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Male deatba. 

1 

1 

1 

» 


ij 

« 

1 

O 

1 

8 

CA 

1 

Bowel oomplainU. 

IiyuTy. 

i 

§ 

"S 

a 

< 

e 

I 

0 

M 

1 

CA 


.■5 

a 

13 

'5. 

1 

I 

5* 

1 

g 

ft 

i 

1 

■g 

-«1 

liJ 

16 

91 

11*04 

16*44 

87 

36 

27*94 

96*16 

1 


68 


B 

1 



3 

'"30 


86-2< 



1-08 

S4 

28 

88*19 

88*96 

18 

11 

24*84 

16*20 

LU 


8 

8 

H 

1 


XXX 

18 

XXX 

... 

6-61 

2-1)1 

xxx 

12-84 


ttt 

.ft. .ft-. 


6 

6 

8*04 

7*00 

tMM 


6 

3 




t-* 

3 

... 

XXX 

30( 

1-92 

AAA 

1*09 


w 



9 

6 

17*64 

49*44 

LL. 


6 

9 

It* 



AAA 

XXX 

XXX 

XX. 

25 6(1 

8-62 

xxx 


4 

9 

1(1*89 

94*60 

7 

0 

18*12 

94*60 



14 

1 





1 

XLX 

... 

18(KJ 

l-3*2 

XLX 

1*39 

98 

14 

1704 

10*99 

80 

9ft 

98*32 

91*84 

ia 


27 

9 



i 

... 

6 

6-00 


10-20 

3-30 

*36 

180 

97 

87" 

18*84 

96*06 

61 

82 

36*76 

21*79 

1 

i'6 

66 

7 

1 


1 

XXX 

8 

*•24 

8*86 

IHOfl 

2'4() 

•60 

9-76 

19 

18 

18*84 

19*06 

84 

92 

28*04 


6 


SO 

7 




AAA 

4 

2 40 


14*61 

336 

xxx 

199 

8 

9 

1696 

11*16 

16 

6 

80*28 

83*48 

4 

1 

4 

10 





2 

10*92 

2*‘64 

10*02 

27-21 

xxx 

6*40 

e» 

64 

16*24 

14*76 

168 

81 

86 12 

2*2*90 

64 

8 

107 

46 

*1- 

li. 

1 

XXX 

83 

6*60 

■36 

13-08 

6-64 

•19 

3 90 

88 

86 

97*48 

83*86 

au 

89 


36*19 

4 

9 


16 

ftX^ 



XXX 

9 

1*68 

•fti 

17-16 

6-60 

... 

8-96 

24 

19 

92*82 

1638 

14 

86 

12*96 

81*08 

16 


19 

7 



«x 

XXX 

16 

7*0ft 

xxx 

6*28 

3')8 

xxx 

079 

8 

8 

90*04 

87*94 

16 

4 

41*28 

1866 

1 

... 

14 

1 

LXX 


XL, 

XXX 

4 

1*44 


80*62 


.X, 

6*88 

9 

... 

0*12 


9 

6 

41‘62 

31*20 

... 

... 

16 

... 




... 

•• 

... 

... 

36 00 


... 


*17 

17 

81*66 

81*80 

“ie 

*6 

‘48*24 

9*36 

H 


^2 

*4 

... 


... 

*«• 

‘2 

276 

.ft* 

20 62 

3*72 


1 80 

7 

4 


17*69 

12 

10 


44*o4 


... 

21 

.. 




• •• 

1 


• tt 

47-88 


... 

9-28 

14 

16 

83*96 

87*99 

19 

13 

2f)U-l 

3288 

i 

... 

9<> 

1 

XXJ 

... 

XM 

... 

8 

190 


21*7*2 

1-20 

... 

8*7*3 



t M* 


18 

14 

fil'Bt 

83*84 

lA. 

LU 

80 

... 





2 



2124 


XLX 

1*60 

4 

9 

14*28 

0*48 

12 

9 

42 0(1 

42*60 


... 

20 


LL. 


A... 

XXX 

1 

... 

... 

*40-80 

... 

xxx 

2*04 

96 

96 

88*18 

89 48 

26 

21 

3H10 

31*80 


.XJ 

40 

... 

XX. 



IXX 

0 

... 

... 

30- 18 


... 

4-66 

0 

11 

61 -ia 

186*76 

13 

12 

73*02 

137*10 

... 


16 

0 



... 

XXX 

4 

... 

xxx 

57-00 

22-80 

xxx 

16*12 

6 

9 

16*60 

078 

6 

7 

16*60 

84*82 


,, 

9 

1 

LL. 



... 

2 

... 

xxx 

17-16 

180 

... 

8*72 

67 

60 

91*48 

96*09 

86 

46 

97*24 

1092 



8ft 

19 



XLX 


80 


“t 

6 IH 

2-01 

XL. 

18 80 

■a 

6 

16*80 

18*84 

■a 

8 

16*80 

9-36 

... 

... 

7 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 


... 

7 08 

1 08 

... 

6*40 

29 

16 

45*84 

30*01 

13 

16 

27*12 

3812 

3 


23 



... 



3 

8*00 


2:i'8fi 

... 


1*80 

11 

91 

96*98 

60*9-1 

• 10 

10 

98*88 

2^3 


.XJ 

12 

3 

i 


... 

... 

4 

... 

... 

l.VHo 


1*20 

610 

19 

10 

16*84 

97:96 

29 

9 

88*28 

25*68 

6 

XL. 

92 

6 


2 

«X 

«x 

4 

4*4-1 


19-80 

441 

1*80 

860 

4 

0 

16*84 

48%i 

6 

9 

29 02 

10*80 

6 

1 

1 

... 



XXX 

... 

... 

I3U 

2-10 

2-10 


IXX 



9 

,, 

44*28 

8 

6 

6*12 

20*62 

1 

... 

6 

... 

... 

i 

.. 

... 

2 

1*41 


7’2i> 


1-14 

968 

22 

10 

86*00 

17*01 

13 

8 

21**24 


... 


17 

9 

.XJ 


3 

... 

... 

... 


14*16 

1*66 

1*66 


9 

■a 

96*39 

82 90 

11 

6 

80*06 

16'8i 

... 

... 

6 

9. 

... 


... 

... 

9 

... 


7 14 

2*88 

... 

13*44 

17 


81*48 

80*96 

91 

98 

37*68 

89-60 

1 

... 

93 

4 



... 

, 

16 

•84 

... 

20*1(1 

3-48 

... 

14-04 

6 

■d 

87*08 

92*44 

4 

8 

24*72 

16*80 

1 

... 

1 

1 




... 

4 

2bd 

... 

2*84 

2'b8 


11*70 

4 

■i 

24*00 

17*40 

* 

8 

*24*60 

26*10 

... 

- 

6 

1 

... 


... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

18-00 

3-60 

... 

3-00 

19 

19 

18*00 

90*04 

87 

98 

40*44 

66-68 

16 


90 

2 


a 



10 

1.1 HI) 


18-18 

1-80 

2-70 

9*94 

16 

0 

14*64 

1884 

86 




■a 

"i 

81 

4 

LXX 


i 

... 

6 

lis 

’•’48 

18-0' 

2*i.'8 

*•18 

1 2*88 

16 

14 

88*84 

71*01 



41*76 

40*66 

... 


6 

4 

... 



... 

7 



; 1*2 81 

10 20 


18*00 

11 

11 

99*80 

8(P79 



22*80 

25*08 
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■1 
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8 

71*28 
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10 

9 

•r 

- 
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9 

••• 
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m 

1^1 
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11 

'9 
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•94 
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NaMBS Of TBI UbBAV OtBCLBfl. 


Uurdwan Municipality. 

Rntikura 'I own. 

Biitlienpur „ 

JNipiir Uniun. 

Suri Town. 

Midnapur Municipality. 

Hugkk and I'kineorak Municipality. 
Serampur Municipality. 

Ooterpara ,, 

Howrah „ 

North Subtirbal* Town (Areadab). 
Kuknagur Municipality. 

.Teaaore „ 

GoraW.Ar, part of Barhampur Monici- 

Maldiib Town. 

Nattore „ 

UunKpiir „ 

St* 

Pubna „ 

Daiffcling „ 

JulpaiKurj „ 

Dacca Municipality. 

NarMinganj Municipality aod Mod- 
dariganj iTnion. 

Manickguiij Union. 

KHruIpore Town. 

Uurrisal „ 

Dovrliukban Union. 

Nuartirabad Town. 

Jiimalpnr „ 

Hbcrepur „ 

Kinburcgauj „ 

Haxitpur „ 

Mookiagacha „ 

Cmnillah Municipality. 

CbitlaaouK i, 

Cox a Kiixar Town. 

Noakbtili „ (Sudbaram^. 

Patna Municipality. 

Barb Titwn. 

Kcbar „ 


Uuxnr Town. 


Town. 


Union. 

>iK)Uika sub^ivivion. 
IMtro Humabal „ 


Town. 


iiauohi 


Total, 
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Statement ehomng in detail the Birth and Death Stathtm qf th& 

RURAL 


PlTISIOlTB. 


Bi7»i)W4ir ... 


PAIIIDBirCT < 


Rajbhaktk 

inn (Much i 

Bbuab. 


Dacca 


CfflTTAOOHO 


Path A 


BHAOtri.* 

roiiH. 


Orima 


Ckota Nao* 

potx. 


Dibtbiots. 


Kuril wnn 

llnnlcurA 

Kirbliuiii 

MiduiiporA 

Huffhli 

Uiiwrab ... 


24*PArKunuali»... 

Nndilea 

JoBMoro 

Murshidabad \ 


DinBBBpord* 
MaldaU ... 
Riijulitthya 
Hung pore 
lligia ... 
Pubna ... 
Darjeeling 
Julpaigurif 

Dacca ... 

Katidpur 

niicktirgauj 


Mymenaiiig 

Tipperah... 


fJhittagong 

Noakhitli 


1 


Patna 


Dya 




Shahabad 
Mozufforpur* 

Durbhunga ... | 

Sarun | 

(.Mumparun 

Mongliyr ... I 

llhngiilpore 

Purnoah \ 

Suuthal Pergun* i 
uaha ... . 1 


Cuttack . 
Puri 

Balaaora .. 


Hasnribagh 

Lobardugga 

SKinfbhum 

yanbhttni 


•1 

{ 

■••i 


NaMFB Of TBf ROBAL ClBCLBB. 


Thana Gangooriab 

4S vilUguii in Tbana Cbbaina 

8ori, including Cyutbea 

Pergnnnab l^gree 

Bant^n'ria Town, and 109 villagea in 
Runsberia Tliann. 

20 Tillugofl in Tbana Doomjoor 


39 villagea in Dum-Dum Tbana, out of 
Municiiml liiniia. 

Tbana Cliooadungah ... 

Nowpara (18 villageB) ... ... 

Mirzapnr 

Cbitiuy 


f illagM in Kotwali and 30 in Riyi^rainpore 

Nawabgunj 

Nowbatta Outpoit 

6 villagea in Kowarganj Tbana 
Part of Tbana Khutlal ... 

Furtdpnr and other vilbigea in (^bUatmobur 
Moueah N(jamtara, &c.,in Turai ... 
Julpaiguri ... 

Moonabeegnnge Sub diviBion with lome 
villHgcR around. 

Syedpur Union 
Lakbol ill rii do 

.Manpura Island 

(bibNiiru diur 

Part of Tliuiia Tanglinil 

Elliinga 

Kedarpur 

Brahitiaubcriah Town 


An warn Ontpoat 
('bakla Uauebauagore 


Pbulwari. in8udder Sub-division ... 
Mugbra, in Debar „ 

Fulwu Union, in liarh „ 

(jyii Ontpoat 

Johntiiibad „ 

Aurungabiid „ 

Nuwadub „ 

.Iiigdispur estate, in Thana Dolowti 

Part of Sbeohur Tbana 

Tiijpore 

Niignrbusti 

Maiijhi 

Rarrugaon ... 

KcBBunab village ... , 

Part of Jainooee Sub-divimoa 
„ Bi>g<)OBOiai ,, 

„ Ranka 

KiflBongnnj Area 

„ ArrortMih „ 

„ Dnrbail, in 8ub-divii«iou of Ki\i>nobiilj 
„ Pukour Sub-divikion 


Sulipur ... ... 

PHtamoondai 

Jobnrflingb, in Kburdah 

Gope Circle 

Uangoria, 8.-W. of Balaaora 


70 villagoB in Koderma Police Station 

Kobak Town 

Palma Outpost 

Cbcrni Pir 

Taruf OhaUala of Dbalbbuiu estate 
PorguDnah Kbaspel 


Total . 4 . 


PofUfcATIOB. 


I 


60, .376 
7,040 
33.069 
72,190 
19,743 

12.644 


9,336 

10,184 

6,771 

1,789 

423 


6,100 

6,726 

10,980 

4,336 

0,473 

0.390 

6,736 

440 


10,603 

2,906 
4,014 
2, .390 
3,308 
8,304 
773 
1,020 
0,338 


18.707 

6,490 


6,261 

6,024 

6,318 

23,3fl 

49,161 

34,960 

44,H38 

9,614 

7,738 

7,236 

4,02H 

8,384 

11,3.57 

2,183 


6.116 

4,966 

6,666 

6,006 

6.072 

6,17.3 

6,ii..9 


2.478 
4,681 
2,671 
2, 77 
6,674 


3,887 

4,061 

0,362 

4.406 

7,(441 

27,663 


676.664 


04,826 

7,002 

30,409 

73,066 

21,667 

13,071 


8,700 

10,100 

6,8(»6 

1,062 

477 


4,938 

6,8.32 

11,100 

8.964 

6,664 

0,886 

6.646 

466 


21,763 

8.360 

4,471 

2,177 

3,264 

8,040 

821 

1,061 

6,036 


10.411 

6,038 


6.744 

6 , 10 * 

6,977 

21,060 

49,311 

31,310 

46,144 

6,0.33 

6,474 

3.146 

6,263 

9,218 

11,298 

2,246 


4.900 

6.446 

8,8o3 

4,406 

6,(«2 

6,986 

6,198 


2,632 

6,143 

2,613 

2,408 

6,716 


3,669 

4,338 

9.688 

4,640 

7.208 

26.697 


676.698 


131,2f)0 

16,332 

70,108 

145,201 

4],dii0 

26,016 


18,102 

20,674 

11,577 

8,751 

9U0 


10,038 
12,558 
22,080 
8,279 
13,136 
10,276 
■ 12,380 
904 


41,810 

6.324 

9,0K5 

4,607 

6,0.S2 

10,241 

1,504 

2,071 

12,361 


30,118 

10,528 


10,996 

10,128 

11,295 

47,957 

08,405 

69,175 

80,082 

14,617 

14,202 

10,382 

0,881 

17,6«‘2 

22,665 

4,428 


10.<il0 

UMIO 

0,418 

9,500 

10,164 

12,160 

10.2o7 


6,010 

0,824 

6,284 

6,046 

11,8(K) 

7,460 

8,999 

18,940 

9,186 

14.919 

68.960 


1J51.847 


7 

a 


181- 

28* 

236* 

487* 

47* 


179 

83* 

6* 

2‘84 

1*29 


13T0 
0*76 
85 82 
19 10 
.26 60 
10 * 
20*46 
*60 


2042 

2*21 

1810 

4*62 

14’a 

10 * 

7 

1* 

21' 


24' 


12i0 
12 3901 
2*10d| 
90 40 
12*202 
17HT7 

130' 4 5 
26'76 
•76 
5'89 
3'HO 
16' 
20*60 
8*60 


16 76«| 
0*26 
18*84 
2 * 2 * 

126' 

00 * 

176 


6*10 
1231 
10 * 12 
12*04 
871 


8314 

16' 

810* 

900'ld 


9.696 89q 


TOTALS. 


I 

a 

I 


140 

30 

Mot regtd. 
870 
148 

40 


80 

46 

4 

1 


Not regtd 
48 
73 

Nut regtd. 
20 

4* 

9 


248 

27 

18 

0 

11 

80 

3 

0 

42 


47 

46 


24 
44, 
67 
160 
10 
33 
84 
4J 
09 
46 
’ 12 
60 


) Not 
) rogtib 


27 

10 

43 

16 


26 

80 

8 

24 

60 


161 

91 

68 

99 

71 

143 


9^969 


101 

24 

120 

186 

346 

20 


112 

IS 

6 

8 

22 

1 

5 

80 


18 

2rt 

13 

100 

82 

63 

126 

20 

ioo 

68 

94 

97 

4 


28 

22 

12 

12 

20 

6 

21 


9J»»9 


13*66 
23 40 


30*48 

4206 

21*48 


*60 

20*88 
47 0* 
1272 
13*32 


46*84 
30 00 


20*4<> 

27'a6 

8*04 


72*00 

6112 
23*70 
16'79 
10*80 
22'()8 
22 66 
36*28 
40*08 


16 72 
61 24 


26*10 

62'v>8 

00*48 
37*44 
228 
604 
11*16 
34 50 
68*20 
61*00 
14'&3 
41*04 
33*94 
8‘i4 


84*39 

12'48 

6070 

14*70 

82*04 


69*88 
36 60 
18’]2 
67 00 
09*u4 


969*08 

97'96 

88*48 

98*80 

69*76 

89*16 


Od'OS 


4 


a 

s 


I 


1 *^ 


17*40 

18*79 

21*48 

16*24 

100*40 

13*66 


26*08 

23*70 

87*20 

048 

1339 


31*44 

3636 

44'H8 

94*00 

24'24 

8*04 

20*o2 


82*62 

30*36 
7*92 
16'72 
14*40 
10'20 
7'44 
28 92 
99*04 


21*48 

1819 


10*50 
8U 73 
ia‘8» 
94*96 
0 90 
0*19 
10*80 
16'44 

11566 

82*66 

10*44 

14'28 

10*80 


27*48 

86'32 

16*24 

1600 

80*72 

4*92 

24*48 


47 '88 
1704 
8694 
93'70 
98'44 


04*89 

17*28 

16*79 

19*68 

91*84 

11*40 


me 


18*20 
18*20 
18*8. • 
26*08 
32*62 

29*04 


9316 

22 66 
28 02 
9*2*32 
18*32 


14*26 
20*04 
48*41 
14*62 
10'66 
6 28 
63'u4 


96 41 

36 UO 
ll*M8 
16'72 
lO'bO 
10'U4 


676 

18*36 


21*00 

86*28 


21*72 

11*70 

93*88 

8*90 

1*80 

6'88 

8*96 

11*52 

4'20 

80*90 

64*32 

8'10 

0*96 

6'28 


17*88 

100*20 

19*79 

18*60 

1630 

16*79 

11*64 


9388 
2106 
22 68 
90*04 
99*08 


96*68 
19*00 
97*94 
U*08 
17 64 


13*16 


120 

76 


107 

•U 

77 


No F. birtUi. 

119 

68 

100 

No M. birtba. 


02 

128 


71 

110 


188 

60 

80 

900 

907 

114 

900 

200 


68 

166 


85 

83 

104 

127 

171 

IvO 

75 

147 

170 

88 

900 

04 

110 

No F. birtba. 


93 

988 

189 

160 

87 


967 

90«} 

60 

Its 

119 


160 

900 

96 

100 

07 

110 


100 


i| 


. 142 
118 
lOU 
18 
92 

123 


194 


96 
60 

200 

No M. deaths. 


i 


106 

148 

843 

80 

144 

80 

100 


111 


78 

100 

60 

107 

100 

No M deaths. 
67 
88 


170 

100 


64 

100 

225 

118 

20( 

112 

97 

100 


870 

84 

100 


77 

176 

100 

14* 

100 

400 

163 


89 

100 

60 

43 

80 


160 

996 

98 

150 

100 

60 * 


116 


• Death iBturot fren theia diatrioU aot neaifad. 
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StleeUd Circlet m Bengal during the month of February 1876 . 
OIROLBS. 
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The Statistical Reporter. 


In Fohruary 1876 the following additions ware made to the 
number of the oirclea specially selected for the oolleotion of vital 
statistics in Bengal. 

The municipality of Dooghur, in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, was 
added to the list of the urban ci roles, and the entire town of Bhagtdpore, 
in place of a part of it, was brought under registration as an urban 
circle. 

Under these changes the selected circles now number 138 (76 
urban and 62 rural), and the population has increased to 2,877,290. 

The death statistics of the Ilinagcpore district, and the birth and 
death statistics of the Mozufferjioro clistriot and of the Baneegunge 
union in Purneah, could not be iuoluded in the statements for* this 
month owing to the returns from these circles not having been received 
up to the date wlien the Htatemonis were oh)8od. The birth statistics of 
the Julpigoree rural circle have alsfl been omitted owing to their being 
doubtful and needing further roforenoe. 

Popnlaiion and arm under regis^tration . — tinder the changes and 
omissions mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, the population and 
area under registration for this mouth stand as lollowa 



f -- - 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Cumbined. 

'Malf's 

723 1*74 

073.(164 

1.309.639 

Fetualei . .. 


07ft, (B13 

1.S43.0I7 

Tolul 

1,3111.898 

1.831.317 

2.743.216 

CUriAtiene 

12.100 

702 1 

12.H02 

IliitriuN 

l»7:i,45rt 

971.620 1 

1.944.976 

Mahomedani 

392 278 

39H.H9(I 

701,174 

BudhiAta 

.3.9.39 

814 

4,283 

Other olMvea 

10,(133 

09, 9 16 , 

79.960 

Ari« in aquaro miles 

4lU-({8 

2.896-39 

8.80707 

Population per aquar«) uiila 

3..389 

407 I 

820 


Gro$$ mortality. — #5,425 deaths wore registered during this month 
in the circles from which' returns were received, exclusive of 201 still- 
births. Of this number 2,886 were returned from the urban and 2,542 
from tlio rural oircloa, and the male deaths numbered 2,970 and the 
female deaths 2,455. In the corresponding monlli of the preceding 
3 'oar 4,096 deaths wore reported from*tho same circles, and of this 
number 2,261 were registered in the urban and 1, 865*’ in the rural 
circles, and the number of rnalo deaths was 2,296 and of female 
deaths 1,8(M). 

The foregoing figures yield the general doath-rates per 1,000 of 
population shown below : — 


In Fcbruari^ 1870 . 


In Fvhruar^ 1876 . 



For the month. Per nnnum. 


For the month. 

Per annum. 

Urbnn 

2 -U 7 

24 81 

Frbnu 

1*^*0 

1»20 

Kiinil 

18 S 

22 f>G I 

Kurnl 

1*38 

1666 

Com binod .. 

1 S )7 

23 01 

Combi nod . 

I'iO 

17*88 


The deatli-rutos this month are considerably higher than in the 
corrcsp(Uulin^ month of the preceding year, but an examination of the 
statistics of tlie two periods leads to the conclusion that this increase 
is alriK'st entirely aiio to the more fatal prevalence this month of 
epidemic or povero forms of disease than in February 1875, 

Mnrfallf front d'H*h vanses compared , — The following table exhibits 
the death retes from each cause to total population, and the proportion 
per cent, of deaths from each cause to tlie total mortality from all 
causes, ill the two months under comparison 


As oompared with the preceding month, there wns a oonsiderable J 
decrease of mortality from cholera and fever, a slight deojdne from 
bowel oompliuuts, but a heavy increase from small-pox. In fact, the 
last-named disease prevailed with epidemic intensity daring this month 
in several oiroles, as will be seen from the tables which fol W. 

Circles that suffered from epidemic o#* /<ww The 

following urban and rural oiroles returned exceptionally high rates of 
mortality, owing to the prevalence in them of epidemic or severe forms 
of disease. 

* ^ — „ 

Urban Circles. 




if 

HlOfl 

HOBTALITT DVB TO BXCBMIVB 
SVClDBirOB OF— 

DlBTBlOtl. 

CiRCLM. 

1| 

ill 

1 

! 

;jeA9j 

i* 

ij 

DarJeeliiiR ... ** ... 

DarJoelinq 

OAVS 



87*90 

81*80 

16-12 • 

Hoogbl^ 

Outorparah 

67*88 

10*98 

1*64 

Ml... 

87*84 


Sonthal PerRunnahi ... 

Doogbur 

64*24 

69*62 

r4o 

...... 




Maldah 

Maldah 

60*16 



47*88 



Tipi>erah 

OoiuilUh 

46*83 

18*80 




18*00 

Patna 

Barb 

45 60 


6*64 



7*66 

11*88 

Lolmrduffsa 

Banrhi 

44*64 





18*80 

11-88 

Manbhoom 

Purulla 

44*16 


..1... 


• ...M. 

il8V8 

Bogn 

Bogm 

46*84 



40*80 



ChiitaRonR 

Cox'i Basar 

41*16 

1 




10*80 

18-00 


liural Circles. 





It 

Durbhunga 

Tajporo 

116*56 


8*88 

68*48 

10*61 

86*90 

Hoogbly 

Bansboria 

100*20 

10*98 

108 

69*18 

18*08 



UurbhunipA 

Nngurbuatl 

86*66 


18*18 

00*78 



HaiaroebaRh 

Koderma ... 

64*88 



40*60 


11*10 

Cuttack 

Soliporo ... 

47*88 

Aitiaa 

8*68 



8868 

Runspore 

Kowargunge 

44*88 



41*00 

H 

mm 


In addition to the oirclor exhibited i^ the forejfoin^ tables, the 
undermentioned circles also suffered severely from epidemic or severe 
forms of disease, although the total mortality rates in .them were not 
©xoeptiouidly high;— 

From Cholbba. 


Urban Circles. 


Enrol CircUe. 


Dowlatkhaa ... 

... 13*44 

Kedarpore ... 

1162 

KUhnaghur 

... 7*08 

Brahmanberiah 

t-Ti 

Jlowran 

... 6*60 



Midiiaporo 

... 6*00 



Burrisal 

... 4*44 



ChittaguDg 

... 3*48 



MauicxgUDge ... 

... 300 




From Small-pox. 


Ratio o? DisATUfi rPR 1.000 of 

POPULATIOJ. 


PROrORlIOIf PKR CKWT. OF DBATHS 
FROM KAOll CAUHM TO TOTAl. MOR- 
TA14Tr PROM ALL CAU9BS. 


In Fobnmry 197«. 


Fmra Hiolom 

N)imli*|H)X .. 

frv(‘r« 

bowrl cfjmpIniMtA 


iniury 

ill 


her enuncs ... 


1-32 

•72 

12-Kl 

:i72 

•24 

6’04 


In February 1876. | In February 1870. 


1 

Combined. 

i 

1 

M 

I 

1 

1 

Combined. 

1 

j 

Combined. { 

1 

-flO 

•w 

1*«8 

^*00 

1*32 

5-75 

2*75 

4-.88 

9-14] 

1 6*64 

8*00 

1 -.-HI 

*48 

*24 

•12 1 

*12 

8*91 

1-61 

2.30 

1-47 

*86 

l’J9 

in-iv 

lldt 

two 

ll*A8 

10-80: 

51 89 

72-a3 

<U-75 

60 61 ' 72-87 

60*48 

I -.'id 


2*70 

lOS 

23>* 

16-12 

0-96 1 

11*20 

1497 

7*28 

11*44 

•u 

’ ‘I 

. *1* 

•12 

*12 1 

1*14 

•8-J 

•99 

*98 

*76 

•87 

3tW 

4-60 

4-62 

1*92 

8*18 1 

1 

28*17 

14-00 

1989 

22-90 

18*28 

18*04 

1 


In Febimry 1878. 


This table shows that, as compared with February 1875, the 
mortality from fever, small-pox, and bowel complaints was higher in 
both uroan and rural oiroles, the increase from fever and small-pox 
being considerable ; that cholera prevailed less fatally ; and that the 
casualty rite from violence was the some during both the months 
under comparison. 


Kendraparah ... 

... 8*88 

Phoolwari 

... 9^2 

Jajporo 

M. 888 

Pakour 

... 8*48 

Hooghly 
DowTutkhan ... 

... 836 

Auwara 

... l*9*i 

... 216 

Mughra 

... 1*08 

Gya 

Balaoore 

... 1*68 

... 1*20 


Rospirah 

... 1*20 



Cuttack 

... 1*08 



Fatua 

Bchar ... 

... 1*08 
... I'OB 



Gorabasar 4^:. 

From 

... 86*60 

Pevbr. 

Nowhatta 

... 85*28 

Purneah 

... 85*04 

Xowpara 

... 88*12 

Pubva 

... 80*48 

Nswabgu&gs ... 

, .M 80*48 

Hasaroebagb ... 

... 29*88 


Jehanabad 

... 29*64 




From Bowil CottehMvn. , 


Cuttack 

... lO-SO 

ChentiFir 

8*12 

Jajpere 

... 8M 

Xhi;tr(lahi^ 

9*00 

Balaaorc 

r» 

Biuiyeiut 

« 8*40 

Dnrbhunga 


Botiirs 

^ 7*56 
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TKo undwnstitiohed ciroles registered the lowest death-rates. The 
registnilioii in these ciroloB points to the neoessity of local inquiry and 
cheek ' 


Urban Circ!$$. 
Dowluikhan 
Monffhyt ... 
Jamal^re ... 
Aurangabad 
Rerilffunge... 
I^araangunge 
Durbhuuga... 

Buxar 

Nusseerabad 

Behar 

Bhagiilpore... 

Mot^ari 


Rural Circles. 

17'88 Gangooria ... ... 17‘40 

17*70 . Echak ... ... 17 28 

17*52 Patamondai ... 17<H 

17*16 Wowadali ... ... 16*80 

16*08 Jugii snore... ... 16'4i 

14*28 MaiOhi ... ... 16*44 

13*80 Tnngail ... 10*20 

13*20 Mnnpura ... ... 15*72 

13*08 Palma ... ... 15*72 

13*08 Bogreo ... ... 15*21 

13*08 Banka .... ... 15*24 

8*76 Kissongungo ... 15 00 

Bisbonporo ... ... 7*02 Gabsara ... ... 14*40 

Singbhootti ... ... 7*44 Burragaon ... ... 14*28 

Arrah ... ... 4*56 Fuiwa ... ... 1380 

Sewan ... ... * 4*32 Dooinjoor ... ... 13*56 

Chitini ... ... 13*32 

Khaspel ... • ... 11*40 

Kcasuriah ... ... 10*80 

Joliaiiabad... ... 0*06 

Mirzapore ... ... 9*18 

Auruiigabad ... 0*12 

Mijamtarra, &c. ... 8 61 

Lakliotoa ... ... 7 02 

Ellnriga ... ... 7*44 

Burluut ... ... 4*02 

Mortality according to tcx . — The subjoined table isxbibits the 
mortalitjr in relation to sex in this mouth, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of the preoodijig year : 


Nijamtarra, &c. 
akli( 



Ratio oi Dbaths pzh 1.000 ov PorcLATioN. 

Ratio of Malk Uzaiiim to kvickit 
100 Fkmalr Dkatiis. 


In Fttbrutry 1876. | 

1 In February 1875. | 

1 III Fobrunry IHlO. 

1 In February 1875. 


1 

M 1 

j 

Combined. 

Urban. 

i 

Combined. 

I 

P 

1 

1 

1 

Urban. 

1 

Combined. 

MalflH ... 1 

FcmalM ... 

26*04 

28*80 

84*00 

21*00 

85*44 

SVM 

80‘S2 

17*76 

1 18 72 1 
1 i*28 1 

1 

1 

j 127 

u.| 


1*25 

130 ' 

128 


There was some improvement in the registration of female deaths 
08 a whole, but the disproportion between tho numbers of male and 
female deaths registered still continues in several oirolos, and iudioaios 
tha^ attention is not paid to this subjeot in them. 

Tlio follo*wing circles exhibit the most marked shortcomings in this 
respect : — 

UNBRn-REOISTRATlON OF FeMAI.K DeaTHS. 

Rural Circlci. 

Ratio of mttlo 
to UK) fomnlo deaths. 


Urban Circles, 

Ratio of maU 
to 100 feraslo dcsthi. 
600 


purolia ... 

English Basar ... 620 

Jessore ... ... 400 

Karaingunge ... 333 

Bunisal ... ... 822 

Hossirab ... ... 820 

DoWlutkhan ... 800 

Sewan ... ... 300 

Buxar ... ... 276 

Ooterparah 260 

Balas^ ... ... 242 

Shorporo ... ... 22o 

Howrah ... 201 

lAajipehal ... ••• 200 

Pacca 
Ranchi 
Bankoora ... 

Juxnaipore... 
l^owaosh ... 

Hoeghly and Ohiniarah 
Gorabaiar... 

Arrah 
'Pumeah 


166 
164 . 

168 
160 
169 
150 
160 
148 

TTrdbr-rxgibtuation 


Burhait 
Taj pore 
Kowargungo 
Futi^a 
’ Ecliack 
Jebanabad 
Mirzapore 
Burragu<m 
BegWHoroi 
An war a 
Gab.sara 
Pakour 
Koderma 
Cherai Pir 
JiJowhatta 
Fureedpore 
Gangooriah 
KiBbengungo 


m 

376 

343 

225 


144 

142 

140 


Gya 

Bettiah 

Maniokgnnge 

8c0ree 

Arci^^ ... 

Eenorapai^^ 

Julpigoreoflr 

Jajpoye ... 

Jebanabad.., 

.Monghyr ... 

Husseerabad 

Jeypore 

Aurangabad 


84 

HI 

78 

77 

72 

71 

67 

67 

66 

60 

29 

28 

22 


OF Male Deaths. 

Brahni^bcriah 

Manghi 

Nagurbusti ... • 
Soliiwrc 
Khetlal 
Kizamtara ... 
BaDgerioh ... 
Byeapore 
Janiooeo 
Kedarporo ... 
Phoolwari ... 
Jobarsing ... 
Ebaspel 
Nowpara 
Hanpoora ... 

Gope 


88 

86 

84 

82 

80 

80 

80 

78 

77 

67 

64 

60 

69 

60 

60 

48 


In the rest of the urban and rural circles— 55 in number, excluding 
the town circles of Motihari and Singbliooui, in yliich no fomalo 
deaths were rogisterod, iiiid the rural circles of Chitini and Bllaugn, in 
which ho male deaths wore recorded — the proportions of male to female 
deaths rogisterod ranged from lil to 124 ; aqji of tlieso circles tho 
following only have returned ratios of nude to fenialo deaths that 
approximate the English rate of 104 males to 100 females. 


Urban Circles. 


Seramporc) 

Darjeeling 

Midnnporo 

Bnrdwnn 

Bi«lieii]*oro 

Fu reed port) 

Cox’r Jiazar 

Bevilgungo 

Deogbur 


100 

lt)S 

107 

106 

100 

1(H) 

100 

100 

loo 


Rural Circles 
Nawabgungo ... 

BA>r»ree • 

Julpigoreo 
Lakhoiia 
Tangbail 

riiakla Banelianagoru 
Miiglira 
.liigdispore 
Ke><.<unah 
B.mka 
Arrareah 
I’aiainondni 
(Jhat.sillu 


106 

100 

10 () 

lOO 

100 

100 

loO 

100 

100 

1(K) 

lOi) 

lof) 

BK) 


Mortaliiy in rchiUou to age . — Tlio Aiortality in this month undent 
tho four periods of life — infancy, childhood, nnitnrily, and old age — is 
shown in the subjoined tabjo : — 


ClBCLSS. 

iRFAJITS 

ClIILDilR.f. 

Aui’i.ts. 

Aobp. 

r 

■Hi 

1 

T- 

O 4> 2, 

K :: 

■rj 

P 

SJ 
c ^ 

is 

|| 

.£‘5 

jS-*^ 

B i« 

11^ 

B S 

II 

‘Hi 

'E.. 

1 

s1i| 

11 

ll 

P 

|a1 

Urban 

nftrt 

127 

17 55 

. 121) 

.82*0.3 

160 

»1*HI 

108 

Ruml . . 

iroo 

102 

1(V.*12 

171 i 


118 

H0*H8 

96 

( ombined 

inai 

110 

10'.»7 

144 

.H5 24 

1.3i 

31 

108 


I’lio results exhibited in the above table, altbongh sliglitly better 
than those of the preceding month, are yednot wlmt Ihc^y oiiglit to bo, 
if tho approximate English rato.s cited in tlio last nionth’.'^ report can 
be taken as the exponents. Tlio most markecl didleieney exists in the 
registration of infant deaths. 

Births , — III Ftjbruary 1876, 5,884 births W(‘re rogistor(*il in all tho 
oircloa in which the registration of births is in operation, exc'epting the 
urban circle of Banoegunge and tho rural circle of Julpigoreo, owing 
to tho data from these circles not being uvailaljlo, for reasons already 
mentioned. Of the number of births registoiMMl this month, 2,1)22- 
were returned from the urban and 2,06*3 from the' rural circles, and 
3,119 wore recorded as males and 2,765 as females. 

Tho subjoined table exhibits the general birth-rnioR of this month 
in relation to population, sex, and deaths, compared witli the preceding 
montli ; — 


... 204 


liv Frbuuauy 


W .Iam'ary 

1876. 

... 2<X) 

... 200 
... 176 
... 170 


Urban. 

Rural. 

biric*il 

rrbnn 

Uural. 

Com- 

bined. 

Ratio {.t birthN jHsr 1,000 ot population ... 
Ditto iloutlui ditto ditto 

24*72 

28*08 

ifrt lb. 

2.' *12 

.'Ui*24 

27*72 

... 107 
... 163 
... 150 

23 64 

22'l»S 

2*41*2 

26 ’,6 

•J316 

t4*0<{ 

Excesfi per 1,(KK) of births over dentbs ... 

1*08 

GlH) 

3*36 : 

, 

7 08 

2*76 

Ditto of ikutbi oviT births ... 

Ratio of ijialo birtiis to every 100 female 



li:j 1 

1*44 1 

117 

lift 

... 160 

birllw 

117 

100 


118 1 


There has boon no advance in the registration of births this month 
08 compared with* tho preceding montli, but a notewoi tliy feature of tlio 
total results is that births were registered in excess of doatln in both 
the urban and rural circles. 

Twonty-oight town and thirty-nine rural oireh s exhibited birth- 
rates in excess of death-rates, against twenty-seven town and thirty-six 
rural oirolos in the preceding month. In throe town and three rural 
circles tho birth and death-rates were equal, and iu the rest of the circles 
(48) tho death-rates exceodod the birth-rates. 

Tho following oiroles rotumod the highest birth-rates : — 


Urban Circles. 

Cox*i Bazar ... , ... 77*78 

Darjeeling ... 76*90 

Keadrapara ... ... 69*62 


Rural Circles. 

•Kodorma ... ... 269*08 

Moousheegungo ... 72*00 

Bangeria ... ... 62*04 

Futwa ... ... 60*48 

Bolipore ... 69*88 

GLatsilla ... ... 69*76 

Gopo ... ... 67*00 

Mughra ... ... 62*f)8 

Tajjore 61*96 

Chmikla Banehauagur ... 61*24 
Sy^poro ... I ... 61*12 

AjroreaU ... ... 60*76 



T1i'6 ■ 


lire. 


The oiroles that exhibitod the most marked shortoomiDgs in the 
registration of bii*tha were the following : ^ 


Urban Cirelw, 


Seramporo . . . 


1600 

Purqoak 


16*00 

Howrah 


16*00 

Motiliari 


1440 

Midnaporo 


14*04 

Chittagong ... 


13*92 

Burdwan 


13 68 

Julpigoreo 


13*32 

Nusseerabad ... 


1.3*08 

Ooterparah . . . 


1366 

Bogra 


12*24 

Hossirah 


1008 

Arrah 


6*36 

Gorabazar 


4*HO 

Dcogurh 


2*40 


Rural Ciralu, 


Manpoora ... ... IS‘72 

Barhait ... ... 1476 

Nagurbuflti ... ... 14*62 

Gangoriak ... ... 13*66 

Clfitini ... 13:12 

Mirzapore ... ... 1272 

KiKNtniguugo ... ... >2‘48 

Nowadah ... ... 11*16 

Kijiiuitara, Ac. ... 8*64 

Keasuriiih ... ... 804 

Auningabad ... ... 6*64 

Johanabad ... ... 2*28 

Dum-Dum ... ... *60 


VITAL STATISTICS OP THE TOWN OP CALCUTTA, 
MARCH 1870. 

■ 

The statistioal rookoninga of March aro hnaod on the eenauR of 
1872, the section popuIatiouH of Caloutiu as taken during the current 
month not being yet known with suniciont accuracy for adoption. 

The birth nguroa .show Bomo advance on those of the [»roviouR tw'o 
months, but no sucli advance as to mako it oven a rough approxinialion 
to the truth. It is intended, now that the ooiisns oiau'ations are 
coneludod, to repeat the proces.s which was followed last year by great 
improvement in rogistration of birtliB. 

The deaths oxliibit a small incroafio ron those of February, being 
1,173 against 1,1 (iO, with an annual rate per mille of 31 do against 
31*09 in February last,* 33*40 in March 1873, and 31*20 the March 
average for tluj past decade. It will be ohserN'ed that, the cholera record 
accounts for the iucrornent, showing aii accession of i)8 cjist's to those 
entered in February. TJio Rcctious of Burtollah and Colootollah liave 
been most severely visited. Both sections rank higli also in nroduc- 
tivonoRS of fevers and other fatal illness, the latter being at tlie nead of 
the list, can’yiug ou its registers the deaths of the Medical College 
Hospital. 

In the oolumns fihowiiig the deaths according to ago, the ratios in 
the two previous months were wrongly computed. They a})poar to have 
been* ealoulatod on the total population of the t<nvu in each ease, and 
not on the particular numbers, although the latter were given in each 
column. In the haste of passing the proofs through tno press the 
error esofiped dotootiou. A similar error ooourred in the table of caste 
moidality, and in ealoulatiug the ratios of male and female deaths. 
Hitherto it has not boon p(jBsibl 0 so ooniplotoly to alter the method of 
statistical record as to make these new tables easy of preparation, and 
their final issue has been attended with haste in ooiisequenco. It is 
hoped that a method in cours(5 of introduction will lead to their easier 
and earlier completion. 

The following statomoiit gives the specific mortuary facts for the 
month of March during the post decade: — 


Period. 



Cholera. 

-TTTTrrrrr 

Rnmll. 

pOK. 

Fovor. 

Bdwel oona- 
plaints. 

Injury. 

All other 
OaUBVB. 

Total. 

\m 



1.10.1 

0 

881 

800 

10 

.906 

8,008 

1967 



SOS 

6 

830 

100 

14 

870 

1.017 

1108 



081 

18 

840 

881 

10 

8.95 

1.487 

H(M> 



700 


884 

ISO 

10 

m 

1.407 

1970 



*207 

80 

*840 

108 

14 

m 

844 

1971 



00 

7 

830 

84 

14 

887 

690 

\m 



Oi 

• a 

3or 

184 

81 

808 

880 

\m 



221 

0 

“ 800 

181 

10 

481 

908 

1870 



109 

u 

, soa 

141 

0 

880 

1,006 

1970 



aw 

24.9 

804 

188 

11 

800 

1,880 

JMeon numbor 



.908*7 

1 800 

870 0 1 

168*8 

147 

886*8 

11.047 

1870 



m 

1 

811 

151 

10 

m 

1,178 


An inorooso of cholera mortality is the principal feature hero. 
The mean quantity of the d^eode is a fallooious basis of oomparison, as 
It is largely affected by the ontf figure of 1666. The oonseoutiye entries 
form a true guide' and they point to the abogp conclusion. 
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Bom4«i4 •♦• 
Under owjriiW 

Under dyaln 
6(of0 w 
totoeo M 
40(0 (KT I * 
Above 00 »• 
Age not eteted 
Totel 




ht . 
f PopulAtkni 
••'ipMtlia ... 

f Po[mln(lon 
-iDoethe ... 
Ig^uUfion 

< Population 
**‘ll>eatht ... 


10 

ieee 

lUft 

HOIS 

81 

7S.86.<I 

04 

100.240 

S65 

48,181 

114 

0,044 

88 

1,71,1 

8 

200.857 

714 


Femalo. 


11 
8,vu 
68 
18,048 
70 
30,784 
03 
08,417 
120 
24.445 
i 70 
6.028 
55 
1.642 

147.744 

460 


Total. Qenenil ratio per 
1,000 of 
population. 


27 

7.069 

171 

28,560 

151 

109,077 

150 

222.057 

885 

06..570 

18U 

10,072 

91 

3.255 

3 

447.QUI 

i.m 


} 


269-44 

68-10 

17*04 

20-70 

84-08 

102-32 

1104 

31-45 


jyi). I,— Statement of Deaths according to Caste, 


Hrehniln 

Ka.veaih 

Kii^burto 

Ititgnp 

Buiinia 
• M«ht«r 
Telll 
Tantlo 
Kooinar 
Bandy 
Dome 
Gowola 
Napit 
BolMtub 
Muovlive 


Untio fj( ilcalliM \h<,t 
1,000 (if p<i]iu\atiyn 
piT uiinum. 
20-12 

•2.3-20 
2(1 KO 
21*0-2 
H8-0\ 

37 - 1 1 
4(1-25 
I7’»fl 
2.V09 
40 84 
1521 
.30 19 

«i tni 
3-1-11 


No. III.— Slatment No. 1— Births. 



Numbrb op Bietbs in March 

Numsnh Of niBTBf nr March 
1876. 

Relioiov. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Total. 1 

1 

Ratio per 
1,000 of 
populaiion 
per Btiiium. 

Male. 

1 

! 

Female. 

Total. 

Ratio per 
^ 1,0(M> of 
population 
per Btinniu. 

(’brictiaiiA. 

21 

27 

48 

20-99 

I 4 

24 

i 41 

66 

• 37-49 

Hindous 

143 

107 

2r>o 

1030 

1 

192 

156 

347 

14-20 

MahomediiiiM 

67 

38 

9o 

8-66 1 

90 

74 

j 104 

14-77 

Otb er clashes 







1 ..r... 


Total 

221 

172 

303 

10-63 

3o0 

j 270 

t 670 

15 U 


Ri <1.1(» ION . 


Stnfemnit No. 2 — Deaths. 

NoMUKB op FlinRl’4lY NpMBRU O? l>EATlie IH FEURVAUT 

1876. I lb70. 


Male. 


Fcmule, 


1 


'rotal. 


Riitin per 

1 Mule . 

pdpiuution * 
it>i*r atiMUiii. 


1 I Urttio I*IT 

Kcnmlc.l Totul. 


Some of the mortuary returns do not specify caste. Tliis table therofor «3 suuimarises only the 
refiners in which tlicre is such spccltlcatiou. 

Dcatbs per 1.(HM) Annual ileiith-rata 

of populntidii during per l.iKM 

the inoiith. .. of population. 


March 1876 

March 1878 

March mean of last ten years... 


2-02 

2*95 

2*00 


art.'! 
33-40 
31 2U 


« 1 

Cbristians 

67 

36 

02 1 

67 74 

33 

34 1 

67 j 

.37 tl 8 

Uiuduos 

629 

365 

684 

30-43 

471 

310 

787 j 

32*43 

Mahoinedans 

201 

143 

344 

' 3002 

208 

; 109 

317 

28-57 

Otber clnHu »« 





2 

... . 

2 

12-60 

Total 

787 

533 

1 .320 

t 35-; i »* 

1 

714 

459 

1,173 

31 45 


population 
jper Annum. 


iV.II.-*Tho Inst coiimis docs not nllbril the moans of dibtinguiKhinu the Christian nutioonlities. 


No. II. — Comparative Mortality in Cities of nRNOAi., Bomhay, Maduab, 
North-Western Provinces, and Pcnjah, having more than 
60,000 inhahitanta, duraig the month of January 1870. 


• Dknoal . 


0 

Cut or 
Mpnicipality. 

Aren in 
aercs. 

ii 

a 

I’opulatlon. 

i 

p 

sJ Si 
55* 

i;' 

im ^ 

$ 

p. 

r4 

a 

• IS « 

3f 
d 5 
c ^ 

< 

Remarks. 

Calcutta 

4.090 

i»7.00l 

80-,l 

n-7-2 

44 73 


Kuburtw of CalctttU . . 

14,9.-10 

257,140 

17-1 

0-03 

79 50 


Howrah 

7,«M» 

97,7»14 

12-7 

3-1 H 

SNlfl 


Daopa 

6.120 

09.21 S 

1.1-6 

2-10 

25 03 


I'atna 

6.700 

168.1HMI 

87 6 

1-62 



Dya 

4.EH2 

00.H4.1 

1,3-8 

2-77 

.13-48 


Cuttack 

13,299 

6U,M73 

,TH 

3-14 

37-08 




Bombay. 



- — 

Bombay 

18,622 

' 6,44,408 

SO 

2-0 

31-3 

I’upulatmn to area vnrlus In 




sofinnitv mvtlons from 7 to 
700 porsoMb tK5P ncro. 


Madras. 


=9? 


Madras ... 



l{,104 

807.668 


8-44 

41-8 

Popuintiuu varleNfroiti 9 to 
119 fier nrro. 

' North-Western Provinces. 

ManuUM 

Bareilly 

Bhalijoiianpore 

ifX* 

Muttra 

FurruokallRd 



CawnpopE ... ^ ... 

AllshihSii 

Ooruekpore ... ^ 

BcuaPM If 

Miriapoiw 

0 

400 

2.561 

8,141 

8,876 

60.806 

90.091 

701487 

51.001 

66.810 

58.840 

76,951 

160,677 

98,476 

145,804 

51,688 

187,841 

77.229 

i'a9'6i 

80-77 

41-22 

60*64 

82-87 

_ 1 

60-04 
.11-92 
2t .111 
27-84 
20-10 
31-60 

27-00 

81-0 

20-40 

12-12 

14-76 

• 
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Punjab, 2nd to 2dth January 


JJelhi ... ... 

Vi^ttur 

Ulm 

1A87 

m 

8,060 

5-7 

8*1 

8*4 

44’4 

87-2 

40*8 



-wt... 

6R680 


1*7 

80*4 



No. IV.-METEOROLOGICATi DATA. 

acted from Surveyor-OeneraVs lieturns for March 

!*i‘ .T3' i" N 
20' 34" K 
18 lift. 
20-'5;10 


05 6 
67 6 
110 
HO 7 
60-7 
1.36-9 

no 

71 

S A SW . 

If* 

4-.36 inches 
1-63 


VITAL STATISTICS OP THE SUBURBS OF CALCUTTA, 
, MARCH 1876. 


The subjoined stat’emont will sliow that the mortality cohtiiiuoi 
to he deplorably higH in the suburbs, the proportion beiifg; G5 ’Ii 
per 1,000, against 49 '9 per 1,000 in February and 61 per 1,00( 
in January. The most remarkable feature in tho returns is the pre« 
valence of cholera, in which 569 deaths, or 40 per cent, of the total 
mortality of the month, is attributable. The epidemic was most rift 
in MatoabrooE, where 62 deaths wore registered out of a small popu- 
lation of 5,6»31. Excluding cholera, there wfi® nothing abnormal in tlf( 
health of the suburbs except at Matoabrooz, where 8mall-])ox and fevei 
were both more than usually fatal. 

It is believed tliat the mortuary registration is fairly accurate : the 
general rate of mortality among males is shown to be 63 ]>er 1,000, 
and among females 66 per 1,000, although the detailed figures of 
tho several registering sections do not show so oloso a proportion for 
each section. In tho population of tho suburbs according to the 
06 n 8 ns,,the proportion of mmos to females is as 68-7 to 41*3 ; the general 
mortality in Maroh shows a proportion of 68*5 males to 41*6 females— 
a remarkably close coin5idenoe. ‘The statistics of births show a birth- 
rate of only 10*63 per 1,000, thus indicating that the registration 
of bir^ is very defective. ^ 
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Statement No, 2 — Birthe, 


BKLiaiON. 


(JhrilitiAn 

lliniluci 

Mahnnicdanti... 

Othtiin 


Total 


Nukbeb or Bibtub ih Mabch 1875. 


NUXBBB OV BlBTnB XV If i^BCH 1878. 


Miilo. 

• 

Femalo. 

TotAl. 

Rato iKtr 
1.000 of thn 
population. 

Male. 

Female. 

‘ 

Total 

Bate per 
1.000 or tbe 
)M>pttlatloti. 

s 

5 

8 

8716 

8 

7 

10 

88'00 

80 

'80 

no 

61 H 

08 

89 

108 

8*48 

83 

• 


61 

2*60 

67 

68 

110 

18*12 

78 

63 

1X6 

6-88 

189 

99 

mT" 

1088 


Statement No. — Deaths, 


NUMBBB or Dbatus IN Makca 1676. 


INUMBBB or DVATBB XV MaBCH 1876. 


Brt.ioion. 

Mule, j 

|Fomale. 

Total. 

Rate per 
l.nooof the 
population. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Radtper 
1.000 of the 
population. 

CbrHtitttia ... ... 

• 18 

9 

27 

01 08 

24 

6 

80 

101*86 

}Iin<lii.H 

44;) 

.H2.H 

766 

0017 

495 

364 

859 

67*84 

MnUoineilana 

211 

176 

887 

4615 

802 

218 

515 I 

61*42 

421*05 

OtbcM 





8 

8 

4 

Total 
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6U8 

1,180 

6606 

828 

086 

1 1.408 

ili-TO 


Statemknt No. 4. 


Aqr. 
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Uiiilrr lyenr 
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t’ iiilor 20 
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Nob Htiitod 


Total 


1 PoPFLATlOy. 


Dbathb. 


Rate por 
IbouMncl of 
the pepiila* 
tion per 
annum. 

Mttlo. i 

I ' 

Koumlu. 1 

Total. 

Male. 1 

Female. | 

Total. 




16 

6 

91 


4,.H00 

3.028 

8,2K8 

78 

AH 

116 

107*66 

10.50.H 

0.717 

20.220 

74 * 

07 

141 

88*67 

13.442 

10,72ft 

24,107 

40 

41 

81 

40*22 

21.80.3 

1(1,0.35 

AH.43U 

68 

64 

122 

88*70 

36,726 

23,874 

60,100 

104 

96 

9A9 

81*71 

20.201 

17,126 

40,389 

221 

78 

290 

77*34 

10,001 

H.721 

2m,322 

90 

44 

140 

60*81 

8,H0.H 

0.6.*l7 

11,930 

88 

41 

79 

63*49 

4, '206 ‘ 

«,W6 

8,181 

46 

69 

116 

168*08 

8,122 


8.122 

87 

4^ 

136 

518*89 

. 1 161. on 

106,138 

257.149 

828 

686 

1.408 

6670 


March ISW, 

Statement No, 5. — Deaths, 


Caotii. 


Rrahmin ... 
Jlurnick (Sul)orno) 
Ditto (Gundho) 
Ruedeo 
Boistob 
Bohfira 
Cliuudnl 

Chnniar ^ 

Cha‘»HadUopBh 

Cldudri 

Dliupah 

Porno 

lluBBflh 

Gowallali 

Ju^d 

Jollin 

Kynsllia 

Kurmukar 

Knlu 

Kttn.‘<hari 

Kurmi 

K<».yburtho 

Kaorali 

M filler 

N apit 

l»oilo 

Satgopo , 
Sulradllur 
8unri 
Tanti 



Ratio of (loathe 

Ratio et deathe 

Nutiiher of 

doatUN. 

pur 1,000 of popit* 
latioii por annum. 

to murtalliy of 
the total p«)pu- 
latiofl. 

40 • 

48*18 

6*65 

H 

14*02 

1*64 

8 

62*05 

6*21 

60 

69*6fi 

8*17 

77 

... 108*« 

2*98 

0 

... 104*96 

12*81 

7 

8O'60 

4*65 

53 

84*92 

2*44 

6 

43*03 

6*04 

8 

35*71 

4*19 

li; 

73*94 

6*70 

9 

98*72 

11*68 

21 

12*96 

8*91 

21 

49*54 

6*81 

3 

16*34 

1*91 

4 

40*64 

4*76 

69 

63*10 

6*11 

2 

22*63 

2*64 

4 

26*66 

S12 

2 

20*16 

8*^ 

8 

88*66 

10*39 

52 

37*31 

4*87 

16 

88*34 

4*60 

11 

... U6*69 

6*58 

8 

... 26*28 

2*96 

15 

69*60 

6 99 

17 

82*86 " 

9*65 

8 

86*76 

4*31 

6 

... a 42*42 

4*97 

9 

66*63 

6*61 


RWER-BORNE TRAFFIC OF THE PRINCIPAL MARTS 
IN BENGAL DURING JANUARY 187©. 

^ 4 

Tbe accompanying statement, showing the traffic of the principal 
liTor marts in Bengal (^iiriug J anuary 1870, does not call for explanatory 
remarks. Tlie marts were carefully selected, and thpugh soma may b*’ 
^removed from the list and others added to it in^future months, if i® 
believed that the list really comprises all the most inmortont nnv 
marts whose traffic traverses the rivers of this province* Iti ftlture tnis 
statement will be published in these oolunms as aquarterly, net as a 
monthly statement. 







Statement zhoicing the total traffic of the Principal Maris during January 1876,^(CoiitiiiUGd.) 
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OOMMEBOIAL REVIEW. 1876. 


No. L— COLONIAL AND T110P1(.)AL PRODUCE —TEA, 
SUGAR, COFFEE, RICE, TOBACCO. 

Thb following reports regarding some ef tlio principal staples of 
trade in England, which olosoTv concern alsc* Iinlia and the East, arc 
republished from the valuable Commercial History and Review of 
1875, which accompanied the Economi^it of the 11th March last : — 


TEA. 


Messrs. J. C. Sillar and Co. (FiOmlofi) report • 

The quantity of tea received from Gliina through the Suez Canal from 
the Ist July to Slst December was us follows:— In 1H70, 22 millionlh; in 
1871, 48 millionib; in 1872, 60 milliontb; in 1873, 70 millionft); in 1874, 
87 millionib; in 1875, 121 millionib, besides 14 millionib of Indian teas. • 

The following table shows the shipments from China and .Japan to Great 
Britain for the last six seasons, also the shipments of Indian Tens and Total 
Quantity deliv^jred for homo consumption and ex])urt, and the United Kingdom 
stock on Slst December, for the last si.x ^eurs ; — 


Tiari. 

Exiiort from 
China anii 
Japan to (treat 
Britain. 

Export from 
Imlia. 

Tntnl 

vcixil. Unit- 
ed kliiK- 
doni. 

Homo (vm- 
sumption. 

Export from 
irnilod 
Kiiigdoin. 

Sto<*k on 
81 St De- 
cember. 

1SS0-7O 

Itl.lMHl.UOO 

IS. 100,000 

147.000,000 

117.000.000 

.10,300.000 

80,300.000 

lS70*ri 

I.X2.9lHi.0fl0 

ir,.noo.(Hio 

UU.TOII.OOO 

l‘2.'(.noO.(HMt 

41.11)0.000 

s:t.8i)o.ooo 

mb -72 

1 t7.i)00.000 

17,100.0110 

10<i,2( 10.000 

127.700,000 

.iS.iOii.OOO 

irMi.700.000 

l'72-71l 


is.ooo.uou 

io;),'joo,oiio 

1S2.000,OUO 

«,3*.*.",000 

O.’i.aMi.ooo 

1^73-7*t ... 


17.000,000 

tos.rido.ooo 

i;»7.r*oo,itoo 

.11,000,000 

1 S7.1(M»,I|00 

1^74-76 ... >(• ••• 


2n.So0,(K)0 

177, 1!00, 0(H) I 

14.5.500,000 

1 

81,700,000 

107,500,000 


Arthur Capel and Do. (London) report 

We, as usual, call attention to the statistics of 187«% which show some re- 
markable variations as oompnre«l with 1874. Owing to the earlier opening of tho 
season and tho larger quantity despatehed through the Suez Canal, the imports 
show the great increase of 37,0(K>,^)00lb, which, however, is in a measuni neutralised 
by the much smaller quantity afloat. The deliveries have been very good for 
homo oouflumption, showing an inn'easo of 7,6<X),0(X111 j, about 6,5tKM-KK)lb 
being Indian tea, whilst exports, which early in the year show'cd a large increase, 
close at about the same figure as lust year. The United Kingdom stocks show 
on incrooso of 17,500,(MXJlb. 


The year 1876 has been one of groat progress in Indian leas. The imporls 
have amounted to 26.6t)0,000lb, whilst the deliveries have b(?en 2n,4(X),()(H)lb, 
being an increase of 6,700,000fl> over last j«ar ; and there is every reasoTi to 
think that a still further increase will be shown during 1876, the great bulk of 
the increased consumption having taken place during the last six montiis of 1H75, 
Indian tea now finding a sale in many quarters where it has hitherto been 
neglected, The result in 1875 to the growers must have generally proved 
latisfaotory, especially to those who have produced the finer kinds of ten. whilst 
to importers it has also proved, on the whole, remunerative, the rapid increase in 
consumption having kept up pricea better thuu could have been looked for at 


one time. 

Messrs. Lloyd and Chcjshirc (London) re])ort : — 

Some idea of tho great^^ strides of Indian tea will ho given by stating that 
tho average monthly consiimiition iu 1875, 1 ,9 M),()(K)Ib, was greater than the 
total supply received from India in 1802 ; again, the conKumption of the last 
four months just closed is more than tho total amount imported in 1868. There 
sro bfit few articles that have attained to a similar imporlnnee in the same space, 
for twenty-five years ago the growth of Indian tea was generally regarded more 
is an experiment than iu tho light of a future article of commerce. 

Tho accompanying figures show an increase for 1875 of 43 per c,cnt . over 
1874. It should, however, bo borne in miud that in the latter year, owing to 
adverse circumstances, tho production was much less than it otherwise would 
have been. • 

Total import of Indian teas into United Kingdom Ist January to 31 st Decem- 
ber 1876, about 26 million^, and for 1861-74 as follows .— 


1801 

lb. 

... l,3(X>,Oi>0 

1868 

1802 

l,6iK),(XIO 

1869 

1868 

... 2 ,noo.(too 

1870 

1W4 

... 1,4(>0,(HX) 

1871 

i8e(t 

... 2,«(X),0tX> 

i 1872 

1880 

... e.ooo.txx) 

1 1873 

1887 

... 7,200,000 

1 1874 


13,1(K),(X)() 
16.4()0,(XK) 
16,9<X),(XX} 
18.3< >0,0(10 
17,300.000 


• SUGAR. 

The PuSffc Mgw reports 

The great expansion in this trade established during the last few years 
has not' ci^ been fully iustainod during 1876, but the various movements 
have acquired a ttfll greater infiuenoe from the extraordinary magnitude of iU 


consumption as w'ell ns production, and tho widely different interests involved. 
A further important reduction iu value has presentod the artielo to the consumer 
at tho lowest prices yet known, and under this stimulating and favoujablo 
infiueiiee the eousumptiun in this country has vastly incrensed. 

Although stocks in the United Kingdom have at almost all times shown a 
defieieuey of various amount, and the eousumption has maintained such an 
unparalelled rate, any improving tendency that might have nccru(»d from these 
attractive circumstances has been entirely counternctecl by (he liberal supplies on 
tho w ater, and uiitiei put ions of nbumlant ensuing crops. The trade have seldom 
bought freely ; and a.s speculative operations have been of the most limited charac- 
ter, the market has presented an appearance of almost uniuterniptcd monotony and 
dulness, the more active demand that has at intervals prevailed being as readily 
met by holders, and tho slight improveineut in price which ensued soon lost. 

Commeneing with a eomparnlivo detieiency of 3(),00() tons in the United 
Kingdom stock, some e.\pee(ations of an improvement from the dulness which 
marked the dossing month of 1871 w't‘re entertained. The.se were, however, 
disappointed. Jlelitiers showed no desire to buy for more than immediate retpiire- 
ineiits ; and as the desire to sell gradually increased, pric-cs continually gave way 
during the first six weeks, until a general decline of lx. to Iv. fir/, from the opening 
rates was established. At this eo^ioessiou the^> was more demand for common 
bruwu as well as suitable refining kiiuls, but no recovery was obtainable, and the 
market soon uflerward showed renew ed dulness. 

About May mure atteiitiou was directed towards the proceedings of the 
Tiiternatioiial Conference behl at Brussels, which met with the view of obtaining 
from the Ereiieh Government an alteration in the system of druwback.s on refined 
nittintuined in that country. Although at ono time it w as thoiight .success would 
attend llio elTorls to secure this issue, no immediate action resulted, hut on the 
eontrary proceedings w'ere delayed and wdien a new law' was pu.ssed by tho French 
Assembly late in July, tho date for refining in bom! was pMstponed until the 1st 
of March 1876, and at tho same time modifications t)! tlie existing law's were 
introduced which placed the Engli-sh refiner in a still worse prisitiou than hereto- 
fore. After the above-mentioned enactment w'n.s passed, the pressure to sell 
Paris loaves increased, and prices declined to a point l.<. 6</. Iowit than iu April, 
and home refiners, being unuhlo to compete, the production of stoved refined, 
which has been dwimlliiig for some years, almost entirely ceased. 

As no official records of the home conKum|)liou are now published, an estimate 
only can be formed. The total for 1875 is supjioscd to reach about 912,0(M) tons, 
against 836, tKM) tons iu 1874; but with a deduction on account of Briti.sh refined 
exported, which has amounted to about 48,()0() tons, against 4(>.i)37 tons last year, 
(bo actual eousiiiiiptioii will bo so much less, but the iucreaso for tho year 
remuiu.s about 76,tH)t) tons. 

The imports have undergone a similar rxpnn'^^itjn, the incrc*nse nmonriting k‘ 
about y3,(KH) tons, of wliieh foreign refined eontnbuled 8,(XM‘) tons. 

The exports have shown a remarkable increa.sr, and are larger than for many 
years. Those of raw are tons, and foreign refined are also 6,('HXl tons in 

excess (d lost year’s. 

The block at tho close is about 16,601 tons less than at the eml of December 
last year, and tho Hinallest since 1872. 

Statement of thfi Thtiveries^ and Storks of Siit/ar in the. Vnifrd Kinqdom, 

in the year 1871, compared with the two previous years ^ with the Sitwks at th,c 
close of December. 

Iill»oBT4TloN. 



IHTfJ. 

EAtnnatr. 

Toiiii. 

i^rt. 

Dtllcial. 

'loHN. 

1«71. 

(>ill<Mal. 

Toiin. 

Colonial 

... 295, OK) 

242.232 

255.830 

Pore) g II 

61)1 .0(HI • 

46H,(;(H 

159,617 

Belined 

141 .(HM) 

133..')0.1 

118.012 


Total ... 937.6(>) 


833 189 


IIoMB Consumption.* 



dUw 

... 780,tM)() 

71 l,(H)0 

67(M37 

Uciiued 

... 132,01)0 

122,(KH) 

109.890 


Tutal ... 012,0011 

8:16,01 '0 

786 033 


, Exportation. 



Raw . . 

... 25,(.X)0 

19.155 

7.194 

h’oreign refined . 

13,200 

7,229 

1.267 


Total ..., 88.200 

26.314 

8,461 

British refined ... 

48, (HK) 

46.6:t7 ‘ 

31,839 


Stocks, Dxcxmbxb 81.* 



Raw 

. ... ... 149,000 

100, (KK) 

185,000 

Refiuod 

16, 0(H) 

20,<)00 

16,000 


ToUfci ... mm> 

180,000 

200,000 






* At no oBoinl tltitmout hat bton gtvoo tinot iht tbelition o( the duties, ihett art ttU i nuMui. 
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Summary tif Tmpf>rf>^, Dehveriatf and Sfnckn of Raw and Rrfinrd Sugar in the 
United Kingdom during the last ten years, from official records, except for tho 
year 1876, and the DvUverics and Sloel's hi 1874, which arc estimated. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Pelivebiri. 

Stork, end 
Dtjeembor 

Home use. 

Kx}K)rt. 


Tern. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

iH7r» 

937,000 

912,000 

88,200 

1it&,(Kl0 

Ih74 

HU, 129 

h:io.o<io 

20.8 w 

IHO.IHN) 

1H7,V 

h;w. 4 ho 


S.-Ail 

SUO.IHH) 

1872 

78M)Ok 

7in.toi 

11.103 

162,989 

1871 

(WM.708 

7(>2,200 

17.372 

to 2 .:i 60 

1870 ... 

7 ‘2 1.708 

003.0(11 

19.779 

142,112 

1809 .. 1 

1 

006.018 

0lU,7(H) 

ia.AU3 

111.711 


Summary of Imports, Delieeries, and Storks of Foreign Heffiued Sugar 
{included ahovv) during each <>/' (he last fen years, fi'om official records. 


Yea IIS. 

t 

I iiiports. 

Dri.iverirb. 

Kli)«)k. end of 
Decent liur. 

Huuio uHiv 

Kx|Kirt. 


T(in.s. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

1876 ! 

141,000 

182,(M)0 

l!l.‘200 

10.000 

1874 ! 

iin.noa 

1 :>2,000 

7.2:?9 

20.000 

1H73 ...... . . . 1 

ns.(n2 

n»fi.8»o 

1.257 

I.V. 00 U 

1872 1 

MO, 370 

H8,,3;u 

1,071 

10.021 

1871 1 

78.o;i5 

71.720 

2.786 

7,360 

IH70 ' 

«.\ri22 

so.r.u 

1.028 

0.802 

1889 

M.U7 

6I,2iH{ 

l.:ii3 

3.684 


Jiritish West Jndta.-^An incrcasiul eiieri^y appottrs to have been applied to 
the produotion iu some of the most important of these posseHsions, notwi ill stand- 
ing the low range of value during the last few years, tho crops in Barbadoes and 
Trinidad especially showing a large iucreaae, tho exports according to latest 
advices being, in the former instance, 65,6(.R) tons, against 3U,C(j<) tons in 1874, 
and from Trinidad 60, (XX) tons, against 41,tMK) tons. 


The proportion of each dc8crij)ti(>n of row sugar delivered for homo consump- 
tion and ex]K)rtcd at tho port of London in the 62 weeks of 1876 has been as 
follows 


British West India 

TotlH. 

... 129,896 

Penang 


II 

Manilla 

... 36,667 

Havana 


... • 3,329 

Beetroot 

... 36,467 

Bengal 


2,481 

Brazil 

... 14,643 

Java 


2.386 

Madras 

... i.3..m 

Cuba 


2434 

Mauritius aud ]Natal 
Porto Bico, Ac. ... 
Egyptian 

... 12,491 

6,429 
6,41a 


Total 

... 2(i8,r>82 


COFFKK. 

The prolonged period of high ])riees and gradual exhaustion of stocks iu 
tho hands of consumers, which caused niich a Iurg<' diminution in tho deliv4»ries 
during 1874, has been followed by a season of extended deliveries, and, 
contrary to expect jili<»ns formed at the heginniiig of the year, stocks have been 
kept at a relatively low point for nearly nine months, and j)riees, instead of 
declining, have moved in an upward direction, until in the autumn a total rise 
of about 16^. from the value at the end of 1874 was esiablishad. From this point 
onwards to the close, tlie course of events has been entirely reversed: the demand 
has fallen off, sloeks in Europe have undergone a aapul accumulation, creating 
a surplus equal to the whole amount remaining at the end of 1874, and ngarly 
tho whole of the advance bus been lost. 

Statement of the jyrices of rarious descriptions at the highest point in the autumn, 
and at the end of December, compared with value at the end of 1874. 



Hi^hrsl in * 

Vnlur, 

Vslue, 


Auium 11 . 

Becrtnb«*r 1876. 

Decomber 1874’ 

Sorts. 

• 1' 

s. 

s. 

Middling plaAiilion, Ceylon 

116 

103 

100 

l*iativ(* Ce/lon, good ordinary 

99 

*92 

82 

Ditto Ea«t India 

lUi.) 

93 

82 

Middling plnutation, East India 

lUi 

1(»4 

99 

Good ordinary, Jamaica ... 

93 

. 87 

77 

Middling, Costa liica 

102 

93 

94 

Fine ordinary, Guati mala ... 

98 

90 

85 


From the above comparison it appears that whilst plantation kinds have 
declined to the eaumt of about I2s, during the last three months, pale and ordinaxy 
kinds are only 6^. to 7s. lower. 


Prices of varions qualities on 

the 81st 

December of the four 

preceding 

years : — 

1873. 

1872, 

1871. 

1870. 

Sorts. 

s. 

f. 

i. 

' tf« 

Plantation Ceylon, middling *... 

125 

86 

76 

66 

Native Ceylon, good ordinary .. 

118 

79 

68 

52 

Ditto afloat 

108 

78 

69 

53 

Java, good ordinary ... ' 

111 

82 

73 

56 

Bio, good ordinary 

103 

70 

69 

52 

Ditto afloat 

110 

74 

71. 

40 


SUMMARY of Imports^ Deliveidcs, and Stocks of Coffee in the United Kingdom, 
• from official records. 


Ybabs. 

• 


Dsliykbibs. 

Stocks, end of 
IXxsnnbor. 

Imports. 

Home use. 

Export. 


Trns. 

Tuns. 

T«>ns. 

Torw. 

1H76 

80,000 

14,480 

31,000 

18,000 

IW4 

79.704 

14.228 

64,000 

14,000 

1873 

84,184 

14.4.18 

72.000 

12,000 

18W 

74.680 

14,134 

70,600 

1 18,800 

1871 

86.00U 

13.844 

70.000 

*8,000 

18^0 .. ,,, ,, ... ,, 

80,287 

13,674 

04,062 

s 1.000 

IhrtO 

77,418 

12.001 

87,211 

80,408 

1808 

77,035 

1.1.006 

60,897 

88,848 


BICE. 

Fraser and Co. report 

Tho depression from which rice, in common with most other articles of 
East Indian produce, suffered, may of course bo partially accounted for by 
tho many mercantile failures which unhappily oecurrod, causing general distrust 
and want of confidence. Bui other and more direct reasons can be assigned for 
the slow, hut steady decline in prices, which, with but one or two brief inter 
missions, the rieo market experienced during tho period under review. The 
unpreeedentod largo quantity shipped from Burmah, the marked inferiority of 
quality ns compared with the standard of former years, in connection with good 
grain crops ail over Europe, causing, as an inevitable result, a decided falling off 
in the consumption of rice, are, w'c think, sufficient to account for the dtooping 
tendency and general inactivity which have been the leading charaoteristics of 
the Irade. 

The transport of rieo from Burmah by steamers via the Suoa Canal was 
much more largely adopted as compared with 1874 and 1873, being only exceeded 
iu qxiantily in 1872, when steam vessels were first chartered for tho conreyanco 
of rieo. The total quantity of steamer shipononts from the four ports i^ounted 
to 72,1X11 tons; namely, 43,106 tons from Bangoon, 13,889 tons froni Akyab, 
6,892 tons from Bassoin, and 12,016 tons from Moulmein, against a total of 
35,306 tons iu 1874, 48,618 tons in 1873, and 80,644 in 1872. 

Tho increased consumption of rieo for disi illation is a feature of considerable 
inlerest to those who watch the wonderful development and annually advancing 
proporfiuns of the rice trade; and the fact is certainly significant that some 
tuns were during 1876 taken for that purpose, of which at least ottp-half 
was pureliused by Scotch distillers, to whom the use of rice £6r distillation was 
a novel experience. 

The cleaned rice irade ruled in sympathy with the rough article throughout 
the year, and in the face of an almost constantly depressed and drooping majket 
Los not been remunerative. Tho exportation of cleaned rice from tho United 
Kingdom fell off considerably as compared with tl^ preceding year, and for 
similar reasons as those mentioned at tho commencement of our review* tlio total 
quantity from London being 74,896 tons, and 93,627 tons from Liverpool*' against 
106,121 tons from London, and 101,867 tons from Liverpool in 1874. 


TOBACCO. 

Poster N. Davis A Co. report 

The year 1876 will not be easily forgotten by those ooncetn^ in tho 
tobacco trade, whether in this country or elsewhere, an ahionce qf all 
/foa having been the ^ruling charaSteristio featHKf; and although it must be 
admitted trade generally m all artiedes of conauxnption has bees xadro orjess 
stagnant, the rarious causes that hare affected other trades eao seiireely be con* 
sidered to hare affected tobacco, the oonsumptidii of which hM insOresMd. The 
primary cause of the dulaess may be traced to ike high raaga pnwtil’ 

ing Jbr Korth Jm^ritan gromiks, and had jit tint bm for, the ain^ hsxpoits of 
Japan, Jara, Ac., the.xnaiuifactiirers of th^>eouiitiy would haiw had^^KH^iU^ 
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difficulty in coping with the peculiar ponttion of the article. It may ho safely 
asserted that in no past years has the American influence been so |>owerful to the 
detriment of the trade { the bulk of tho stock, with the exception of that pos- 
sessed by the manufacturers, being held exclusively for Aniericnn neertuni ; and if 
the quotations of this day aro compared with t hose of Ist January 1875, it will bo 
seen what wonderful unanimity has existed, espc(4ully when the usually diverse 
views of shippers are taken i|ito couaiderution. The very fact that (piolatious this 
(lay approximate so closely with those of 1st January 1875, proves that there must 
have been some jualifioation for the high standard that has ruled throughout 
1876 j and it must be apparent, even to those who deprecate the present high range 
of prices, that such has not been caused by any speculation in the English markets, 
speculative feeling having been* conspicuous by its absence during the last two 
yeara. It might perhaps have been better had such feeling existed in (he latter 
part of 1864: the trade would not then have been bo entirely at the mercy of 
Ainorioan holders. 

Owing to the almost entire absence of imports dunng the past autumn, whi«‘h 
waff fully anticipated, the stock of Norih American tobaccos in the United King- 
dom exhibits a considerable reduction, especially as regards strips, in cennparison 
with that of same period last year ; but it majs how'ever, in point of actual ijuan- 
iity, be regarded as more than sulUeicnt for this year's requirements. Unfortu- 
nately, on analysing the assortment, it will bo found tliat the de.scriplions in»'8(ly 
in request, and which, in fact, arc absolutely necessary with tho prcHent Kystem of 
manufacturing, aro leas than will be rc(|uirc(l before future supj»lieM can be avail- 
able : hence arises tho anomalous posit ion of the market. Stocks, even wilhuiit 
tho usual, autumnal imports, sufficiently large, but assortment most indifferent ; in 
consequence, the range of prices unprecedentedly wide. Considering the crops of 
1876 in the States amounted in the aggregate to a large total, the crop of 
Virginia aldne being estimated at 70,fK)(j liogsljcadfl, a brighter future may be 
anticipated, concurrent with a more reasonable scale of prices. 


No. IL-BAW MATERIALS. -SILK, JUTE, INDIGO. 


SILK. 

H. W. Eaton and Sons (London) report ; — 

Another unsatisfactory period ha.s to be reported of the silk trade during 1875, 
for notwithstanding a steaddy increasing demand, and in spite of the absence 
of violent fluctuations in prices, the result of the year’s trading has heen dis- 
appointing in the extreme. For much of the depression which has prevailed tho 
exceptional position of all rominerciul affairs must bo ludd rospiuisible and the 
manner in which severe tiX)uble8 have been met by the trade pnives clearly the 
soundness that low prices and tho absence of speeulati(»n have produced ; to this 
may be added the wtdeomo fact of tho increase of consuming power in England, 
as is evinced by tho figures in the annoxod table, which show the chdivmios, 
notwithstanding a considerable diminution in the exports from here to the 
continent, to be almost equal to those of 1874. 

1876 commenced heavily ; consumers were deterred from entering the mark<*t 
by tho announcement in the first week of January of special public sales " without 
reserve*’; and although the result proved more satisfactory as regards prices than 
had been anticipated, yet those, and the periodi<'al sales in February, supplied 
consumers until that period in the spring when the uncertainty ns to the result of 
the European crop always tends to n'stiict purchases. Tho season being un- 
usually late, it was not until the middle of Juno tiuit (he fact of a full crop was 
ascertained; still such wna tha firmness produced by the large consumption that 
prices of Asiatic silk remained nearly unchanged until the disnsirona failure 
which ooourred at the beginning of July caused large (luantilies of silk to be forced 
off, aucl for some time moat irregular quotation.s marked the effect of tho sale of 
old and undcsirablil^qualitiea ; later, confidence was restored, hut prices remained 
unremunorative to importers, and even the confirmation from Shanghai of a 
decreased estimate of the season’s production failed to increaHc the rates. Jhe 
arrumnlation of European silk upon the continent caused great disquietude in 
Novofnber, and reports of forced sales prevc-nted the improvement in this market 
which tho souuduesBof our trade warranted : during the last w'cekor two, however, 
the uneasiness has diaappooTfed, and rt'ccnt opcralions evince more firiiincbs. 

Japans have borne more successfully than might have been anticipated the 
abundanee of European silk, and the .deliveries, although le.ss than those of the 
previous year, have been in advance of tho arrivals. The <iualily, with some 
few exceptions, has been fair, and tho pre.scut low rate? offer strong inducements 
to consumers. 

It is difficult to report the position of Italians and Bnitias in tins market, 
tho statistios which assist opinion iu other silks being in this case absolutely 
unreliable; but so far as can be gathered from the figures furnished, there ha.s 
been but little change in the imports and consumption ns compared with those 

1V4. Moat of the* silk offered here has been destitute of the good qualities 
which formerly eharaotoriiwd Italians, and even at the low prices quoted it has 
not oompmi^ ftTonrubly with Japan silk, and it is only since the recent panic 
ia ilia T^i^w market, which has still further reduced prices, that English 
manu^urem tove hon^t it ill freely. 


Annexed is the annual table of statistics of raw 
year 1875 as compared with those of 1871 : — 

Imports. 


and thrown silks during the 

Extreme Prices 
During— 


Deseripti^'n. 
China — Tsatlee 
Canton 
'Phrow n 
Japan 


r 

1^74. 

1875. 

1874. 

1876. 

lb 

lb 

S. A*. 

S. V. 

2,011,508 ... 

1,828,011 .. 

. 10 to 24 

... 12 to 20 

412.880 ... 

855.580 

. 10 18 

. 10 17 

14.872 ... 

•J0,s:i2 .. 

,. 12 10 

.. 12 11 

077,200 ... 

5t>2,tj<H) . 

.. 10 2(1 

... 10 21 

Imports. 

Extreme Prices 



liuring — 




'l874. 

187.b 

187 1 



1876. 

Description. 

lb 

lb 


s. 

s. 

jr. 

Bengal 


. .•)(! 1.050 . 

.. 2ll.8(X.) . 

.. 0 to 

23 .. 
11 ., 

. 7 

to 17 

P»Tsian 


2,IJ00 .. 

6,000 

.. 7 

7 

10 

Italian- 

-Kaw j 

Wliit<- Novi 1 

141,130 .. 

180.670 

( 20 

1 33 

32 ., 
40 . 

. 14 
.. 25 

28 

35 


Throw u 

. 297,510 .. 

. 278,110 

... 27 

39 . 

.. 18 

35 


Total ... 5,785,154 ... 4.588, ifXl 

Average net weight of a bale of Bengal, 15()lb ; small, lOolb; China 
raw 1021b ; ChincHc thrown, llUlb; Canton, llOlb; Japuu, l(H>lb ; Patent Brutia, 
17filb; Itaiiau, iJOUlb ; and a ballot of PerHinn, 7511). 


JU’PE. 

Seaton, Clark and Co. (London) report 

The cour.se of this market during 1875 has again been disappointing to all 
eonccrm‘d. In the first two or three works of .luuunry there was a slight effort 
to throw off the depression which had prevailed dtiring 1874, but it was short- 
lived. Not even the certainty of very small supplies could effect any improve- 
ment iu face of the stognntion which j^rcvailcd in the Dundee trade, and in sjiite 
of short shipments, and although prices were already very low^ they gradually 
gave w'ay month after month till the end of July, by which time eonirnou jute 
had fallen frmn ,€ll iOjif. to 1U.'‘. and medium Irom t’l7 to ijl5. The reduction 
of the stock of manufactured goods which took place had the best effect, and 
trade generally showing signs of improvement, prices of both yarns and goods 
advanced. No sooner did this revival b«‘gin than .spinners were imluced to buy 

very largely, and during tho last four months of tho year an enormous business 

was done in new’ jute at gradually advancing prices, first marks, which opened 
at tl5, closing at i*17, e. f. and i. On the spot there was also a strong demand, 
and the advaiiee was not less than H().v. to 4<Kv. from the lowest jiuint ; and as tho 
Dutnleo stocks were now' \ery low, spinners were obliged to draw on Loudon for 
immediate wants. At t lie end of 1875 the slock w as the lowest wo have had for 
live years, having fallen to hules, or le.ss than one month's eonsumptioii. 

As the eonsnniption at present is at the rale of fully l,bX>,0(>J bales per 
annum, it is evident (hat prices must advance snllicicntly high to attract 
an additional supply (J ut least anotlier 15<->,<H)() bales during the eurreut season, 
4f that rate of eoiisumpUou is to be maintained. 

AvriiAOF. PnicK for past ten years. 

('ommon. Medium. Fine. Jute^arn, 7 lb«. 

£ s, £ s, £ Jf C **• .f. 

U 15 ... 18 15 @ 20 0 ... 22 15 ... 1 11 11} 

Avkk.vok I*uirE for past five years. 

15 15 ... 18 0 pc ^ 16 ... 22 10 1 11} pc 2 Of 


Q POTATIONS, 81st December 1875. 


12 

16 ... 10 <» (S' 17 0 

... 18 10 

..18 

p5 1 9 

Suxi’MENTB from Calcutta to Ukkat 

Bkitatn for past seven 

.sra.sons. 



Jute. 

Cuttings. 

Total. 

Septembt 

T 1, 1868, to Aug. 31. 1860 

853,937 

37.249 

890.28G 

Ditto 

lt(69, ditto 1870 

828.914 

13,8, Mi 

842,750 

Ditto 

1870, ditto 1871 

1,168.225 

31 9:13 

1,26)3 158 

August 

1, 1871, to July 31, 1872 

1,492.639 

22,919 

1,516 568 

Ditto 

1872, ilillo 1873 

1,529.0 12 

58,272 

1.687,314 

Ditto 

1873, di'to 1874 

l,3'l(C96t 

79.058 

1,420,022 

Ditto 

1874, ditto 1875 

'1,098,728 

32,808 

1,131,636 


1>’DIC0. 




Messrs. Layton and Co. (lioiidon) report 

A retrospective review oftlie indigo market is unaccompanied by any sntisfuc- 
. tory relleelions to tbe importers of the dye ; values have receded iu many instanees 
25 per cent., and the deelinn in prices current througliout tho year has been 
continuous nnd severe. Prices in tho January sale fell per Ib, and showed 
how much too high raU»s in Caleuttn were then ruling; a parced of 55 chests, 
being a fair averago of the well-known mark of M. A K., sold hero without tho 
reservo at 6^. 4}rf. per ft, or «(/. to U. lH*r ft below the Calcutta market. In tho 
second, third, and fourth sales we had simply to chronicle lower values, until 
indigo became oUenper than it had b#en for twenty years. 
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It is soiiicivlnit (liflicult to account for this great depreciation in value : the 
Bengal crop a tivclvemoiith ago wn.s estimalod at only 80,000 maunds, a short 
8upj)ly from Madras, and an easy niorioy market, naturally led us to expect 
higher )>rlre?, hut tlieso hopes were dissipated as the year advanced by heavy 
c'omnioreial failures, and the consequent distru.st exhibited in all commercial 
and ilnaneial rircles, an utter ahscnco of speculation, and the good oecoiiuts 
which f reached us of the growing crops. Tirhoot, a district which during 
the famine made ho little, produced thi.s season the largest outturn on 
record, viz. 70, (KK) nuiundH ; from thi.s part the hulk of the crop which is now 
being sold in Calcutta will come. In considering our supplies dun ng the year 
this fact must not ho lust sight of, viz. that the overplus is indigo of good 
quality ; of the crop of 12d,(X)() maunds or 33,CXJ0 chests, at least 4,(K)0 chests will 
be taken for the Gulphs ami America, leaving 20, ()()0 chests for ICuropenn con- 
sumption. The Madras crop in estimated at a little over that of last year, and 
as large shipments of Xurpali of good quality have already been made to Egypt 
for local consumption, wo may expect not more than 8, <XK) chc.sts finding their 
way to Europe. This, added to the 29,003 chests from tho Bengal Bresidene^-, 
would give us only 37,0X3 ehe.sts, or (notwithstanding the large crop from Bengal) 
barely an average eon.‘MJin])tioTi, the rate for tho sixteen years being 37,310 ehesU 
per annum. 



East Tnpia Indiqo in Europe. 


Consumption. 

CllCSfH. 

Stock, .81st December. 

Chests. 

1868 ... 

... 34.000 

1868 ... 

11,870 

1869 ... 

... ,nri,2(!o 

1869 ... 

14,700 

1870 

... 28,981 

1870 

22,140 

1871 

... 41,559 

1871 

20.161 

1872 

... 30.95<3 

1872 ... 

2H,rKK) 

1873 

... 37,()IX) 

1873 

33,1X3(3 

1874 

... 42,fXX3 

1874 

29.000 

1875 

... 39,IX)0 

1875 

19,000 


The stocks of Eurojjc are now estimated at 10,000 chests leas than that of last 
year. 


INDIGO AND TEA PROSPECTS, 1870. 


The following remarks on the indigo and tea prospects of 1876 
are republisUod from Messrs. William Moran and Company’s Market 
Report, dated tho 28th April 1876 : — 


It will be soon that the total outturn has fallen short of the ostlmato by about 
one million and a quarter pounds, and that tho deficisuoy was mainly caused by the 
short outturn from Coohar, ocoasiOnod by tho very uufavoiirable season experienced 
in that district. As regards the other districts, the diHorepancy was but slight. 
The estimate for next season is again consi<ierably larger, and this was only to be 
expected as large extensions and now gardens which have been formed during the 
past few yoars ore now coming into bearing. It is worthy of remark, os an 
illustration of tho development of toa-plauting, that tho quantity oxpooted this 
year from Assam alono is nearly equal to the entire crop of 1871. 

Having regard to the uiifrvourahlo weather experienced in most districts at the 
opening of tho maimfaeturing ecason, and up to tho present date, we ore inclined 
to modify somewhat the estimates which have been kindly placed at our disposal, and 
to limit expectations to a total of thirty millions. Of this quantity probably about 
a million and a half will be taken for country consumption and for Central Asia, 
leaving, say, twenty-eight to twenty-nine millions available for cxjwrt. 

With the exception of Darjeeling, tho quality of tho past season's teas we 
consider to have been up t(i the usual standard. Tho falling oflF in tho average 
price obtained has been due to the heavy decline which has token place in tho value 
of Souchong kinds and the commoner sorts of broken tea. Wo aro glad, however, 
to st^e that thei’e ha.s lately been u partial recovery in these descriptions in the* 
Loudon market. The very inferior character of the tea prixluccd in Darjeeling 
during tho post year has been freely commonttid on for some time P*wt ; we hav«^ 
every njason to believe, from phanters* expressed intentions, and judging from 
numerous musters we have seen that tho quality will henceforward bo considerably 
improved. 

Green Tea. — Wo can report no improvement in prospects; tho demand for 
Indian sorts appofirs to have quite died out. 

It is gratifying to observe the great incrcaso in the Loudon deliveries shown by 
tho following figures : — 


ft. 

London deliveries of Indian tea duriqg 1870 1.3,472,800 

„ 1871 I3,70rt,(XX> 

„ 1872 16,276,000 

„ 1873 18,187,000 

„ 1874 17,766,000 

„ 1876 23,276,000 

and for six months from Soptomljcr 1875 to February 1876 inclusive, tho deliveries 
amounted to I3,625,500lb, or at the rate of over twenty-seven millions a year, 
while we think it will be found, when the figures can bo made up, that the total 
exports during the past season have not eiceo<le<i twenty-five millions. There is 
thus every prospect of a good demand for Indian tea, and tho result should lx- 
satisfactory to planter and merchant alike. 


INDIGO. 


Tho crop udviccM received siuco our hist issue aro, wc are glad to say, generally 
more favourable. 

On 13tb instant rain fell pretty generally over all tho zillahs of Lower Bengal, * 
with the exception of Burdwan and Midnaporo (whciico we coiitinuo to receive 
complaints of heat and dr(»agld), and although it was much lighter in some parts 
than in others, it has enabled [»laiilcrs to fill in a large portion of their empty lands, 
and in many places cumplcto their sowings. Tho new plant is reported to be 
coming up well, but tiuicly rain will bo needful to bring it on. ^ 

On the same date, Tirhoot, Chnprah, and Cliuniparuu also Inwi rain, but in the 
first named zillali it appeai-s to liave been sufficiently heavy to sow upon to tlie 
north i*f the diritrict only, wlnu'c it varied from about Hcvuii-tentha of an inch to a 
toujde of inehe.s ; tt) tlio .south tho fall w'as very light, being only two or threo- 
teiith.s (.some factories hud none at all), wdiich lias only had the efi'cet <if causing the 
standing pl.u it to Inirii. In ('hiipmh tlin fall w'as also light and partial, a few 
factories only getting sntlicicnt ruin to enable them to put in further sowings, Tn 
(’hunipanin the fall \v;ls heavier and moro,geiioriJ lluiu in either of tho other zillohs, 
and most cuiieeniH were enabled to fill up their lands. Tho new sow’iugsare rejiorted 
t«> bo corning uj) very well; but taking into aceouiit the insullicieiiey of moiaturo 
from lust year’.s short r.iint’all, it is doubtfnl wliethcr they will hold without further 
good showers from time to lime, and of this there does not appear to be much 
pro.speet at present, the latest iidviee.s reporting gre'at heat with strong westerly 
wiinls. 


TEA. 


We now beg to .submit parlieiilars of actual as compared with tho estimated 
iMitturn from tlie various di.stricts <luring the past year, and also an OBtimato 
fur the current beosou : — 


Assam 

Cachar and yylhet 
Kursooiig, Darjeeling and tho 

Tcrai 

Kumaon, Kangra Valley, ami 

Dehra- Doou ... 

Ghittogong 

Chota Nag|)ore 


Total 


Ksti mated crop, 
1B76-70. 

ft. 

i 13.33(b26() 
7,004,160 

4,626,80(3 

1,434,000 

434,760 

166,810 


27,496,700 


Actual outturn, 
1876-70, 
ft. 

13,2.^6,989 

6,606,570 

4,348,206 

1,280,532 

442,421 

153,690 

26,136,408 


Kstimutcd crop, 
l87«-77. 

ft. 

15.938,100 

8,364,660 


4,651,300 

1,627,600 
649, 6(K) 
174,000 


31,106,060 


T 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

» 

LIST OF BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE LIBRARY 


OP 

THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


JVo. 57, Park Street. 

Big Veda Sanhita. 4fasei. ... 

Ultra Naishadha. 12 fasoi. ... 

Chitanya Chaudrodaya Nataka. 3 fasci. 

Mark an dey a Parana. 7 fasei. 

Katuandaki. 3 fasci. 

Srauta Sutra, Asvalayanna. II fasci. ... 

Latyana. 9 fogei. 

Saukoi’a Vijaya. 3 fasci. 

VaiHboshika Darsana. 5 fasci. 

Nyaya Darsoua. 3 fasci. 

Dana Hupa. 3 fasci 
Narada Pancharatra. 4 fasci. 

Xaushitaki Brahmanopnishad. 2 fasci. 
Xavyadarsa. 6 fasci. 

Sankhyysara. I fasci. 

Brihat Sanbita. 7 fasoi. 

^ liolitavistara. 6 fasci. 

Taittiriya Brahman. 24 fasci. 

■ ' ■ Sanbita. 28 fasoi. 

Aranyaka. 11 fasci. 

Maitri Upanisha^. 8 fasci. ... 

AsvaJayana Gribys Sutra. 4faici. 

Mimansa Drasana. 12 fasoi. 

Tandya Brabmana. 12fatei. 


• '*■ 


Si* 

• •• 




SII 
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Gopatba Bralunan. 2 fasoi. ... 

Atharvana Upanishad. Sfaaci, 

Agni Parana. 8 fasoi. 

Same Veda. 16 fasoi. 

Gopal Tapani. 1 fasoi. 

Nrisinba Tapani. 8 faici. ... 

Cliaturrarga Chintamam. ISfasci. 

Gkibhiliya Grihya Sutru. Gfasci. ... •... 

Pingala Chhanda Sutru. 3 fasci. ... *... 

Taittiriya PratisakLiya. 3 fasci. 

Pritkiraj Rasu. By Ckand Burdai. 2 fasci. 

Rajatarangini 

Makabkarata. Voli. Ill and IV 
Parana Sangraka 
Pali Grammar. 2 fasci. 

Brikat Aranyaka Upanishad. English. 3 fasci. ... 
Cbkandogy Upaniskad. English. 2 fasci. 

Taittiriya, io., Upanishads. English. 2 fasci. 

Sankkya Aphorisms. English. 2 fasci. 

Sakitya Barpana. English. 3 fasci. ... 

Brahma Sutra. English 
Eatantra. 4 fasci. 

Dictionary of Arabic Technical Terms. 20 fasci. ... 
Bisalah-i*Shamshiyak 
Pikrist ifusi. 4 fasci. 

Nukkbat-ul-Pikr... 

Putuk-ul-Sham, Waqidi. 9 fasci. 

■ ■ ■■, Ismail. 4 fasci. 

Ma<][kasi of Waqidi. 6 fasci. 

Suyuti’s Itqan. lOfasd. ... 

Isabak. 23 fasci. With Supplement ... 

TariWh Finis Skaki. 7 fasci. 

Tarikk-i-Baikaki. 9 fasci. .. 

Muntakhab-ul Tawarikh. Vols. T, II, and III. Fasci. 15 
Maasir i Alamgiri. 6fasci. ... 

Wiso. Kamil. 6 fasci. ... ... ... * 

TabaqaU-Nasiri. 6 fasci. ... 

Iqbalnamah i Jakangiri. 3 fasci. 

Alamgimamak. 13 fasci. 

Padiskaknamah. 18 fasci. With Index 
Muntakhab ul Lubab. 19 fasci. With Index 
Ain-i-Akbari. 16 fasci. 

Fsrhangd-Baskidi. 14 fasci. ... 

Ekiradnamah i Iskandari. 2 fasci 
Fatawa-i-Alomgiri. Vols. TI, III 
Ain Akbari. Vul. I. English 
Akbamamah. 4 fasci. 

Tabaqat i Nasiri. English. 0 fasci. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. From Vol. XI f, for 
1842, to Vol. XXXVl, 1807 ; except VoLs. XXIII, XXIV. 
and XXIX. Prices aa per lille-page. 

Asiatic Eoscarcbes. Vols. VTI to XII, and Vols. XVII to 

XX Each 

« Ditto ditto. Index 

Catalogue of Mammalia 

of Fossil Vertebrata 

cfBcptiles 

———• of Sanskrit Manuscripts 

— of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 

Tibetan Dictionary 
-—Grammar* 

Boss’s AnifUs of Oman 

Kotioes of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 0 fasci. 

Blookman's Persian Prosody 
The Taitarca Aranyaka of the Big Veda. 1 fasoi. 

Istilaket i SAfiyak. Edited by Dr. A. Sprengcr. 8ro. 
Jaw4mi-ul*’ilmir Bs&zf* 168 pages, with 17 Plates. 4to. 

Purapa Sangraka. Edited by ike Bev. E. M. Banorjea. No. 
Ooreori^'s Oiineie Empire. In Urdu. Vols. I and 11. Per Tol. 
V^e’f Hindu System of Medicine 
The Pilgrimage of Fa Hian ... 

Aborigines of India. By B. H. Hodgson 
History of the Afg^ws. ^art I. By Dorn 


Bs. A. 
1 10 
3 2 

6 0 
9 6 

0 10 
1 14 
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3 2 

1 11 
1 14 
1 4 

4 0 
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1 14 
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4 

4 

14 

0 
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1 4 

3 0 

0 10 
6 10 

2 8 

3 2 
8 0 

17 14 

4 6 

6 10 
0 6 
3 12 
3 2 

3 2 

1 11 
8 2 

11 14 
11 14 
20 0 


17 

2 

1C 

12 

5 


C 0 


10 0 
5 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
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10 0 
8 0 
2 0 
9 0 

5 0 

0 10 
1 0 
2 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

20 

0 

5 
8 
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Examination and Analysis of Mackenzie Manuscripts. By the 
Bev.W. Taylor 

Han Eooug Tsow; or, the Sorrows of Han. By J. Francis 
Davis 

Inayah. A Commentary on ike Ilidayah. Vols. 11, III, tV ... 
Analysis of the Shor Clun. By Alexander Cosmo ilo Koros ... 
Dictionarium Anainillico-Latimim, By A. J. 1 j. Tabard 
Blank Vocabulary for Etlmographical purpose's 
Collection of Oriental Proverbs. By Thomas Boeburk 
Matapariksha 

Crestomathie Chi noise. Chinese Character 

Travels of Macarius. Part I. By F. C. Balfour ... ^ 

Outlines of Indian Philology. By J. Beaxnca 

Translations from the Tarikli Firozshahi ... ... 


Bs. A. 


1 

2i 

1 

14 

1 

2 

0 

5 

4 

2 
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8 

0 

q 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

8 
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Publications for Sale at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press. 


The Bengal Adiniiiisfrtition Report for 187-‘l-74. Price Us. 4 ; 

pontage 10 annas. 

Tlio Bengal Adnunistration Report for 1872-73. Price 

Its. ; postagv Itr. 1*4. 

Map of Bengal, 187!.{. Price, if lalccn with the Report, Re, 1. 
Map of Bengal, 187-’J, sc-parately. Price Rs. 2; postage 

2 annas. 

'I'ho Bengal Administration Report for 1874-70. Price 

Its. 4*8; postage in annas. 

Map of Bengal, 1874-75. Price, if taken with the Report, Re. 1 ; 

separately Rs. 2 : postage 2 annas. 

Report on the Census of Bengal, 1872. By If. Bevkkley, 

Esq., C.B., Begislrar-Gcnond of Bengal. Price Rs. 10; postage Rc. 1-2. 

Act VII (B.C.) of 1873 (Labor Districts Eniigi-ation), the 

Govcrimieut BcHolution then'on, and the Bides and Foniis niidcr tlio Act, 
bound up together in i)amphlct form. Price 8 annas per copy, or including 
postage, lU annas. 

Ditto ditto in Benf;fali. Price 8 annas per copy^ or induilinf/ • 

pu.'ttage, 10 annas, 

Rule.s for tlio Salo of Waste Lands. Price 4 anttas^ or 

including postage, 6 annas. 

Topers regarding tlio Tea Industry in Uongal. Price Rs. 3; 

postage 5 annas. 

Report on the Cultivation of, and Trade in, Jute in Bengal, 

and on Indian Fibres available for the Manufacture of Paper; with Map. 

By Hem Ciiundee Kfjib, Deputy Magistrate, on s])CLial duty. Price 
R.t. S; postage 11 annas, 

A Report on the Distriet of Jc8.sore: its Antiquities, its 

History, and its Commerce. (Si'cond Kdition, Bevisedand Correct'd.) By 
J. We.stland, Esq., r.s., late Magistrate and Collector of Jessoro. Price 
Rs. 8 ; postage 6 annas, 

t 

Selection of Papers regarding the Hill Tracts between Assam 

and Burmah, and on the Upper BraWapootor. Price Rs, 5; postage 
8 annas, « 

The Books named below liaving been declared a part of the 

obligatory equipment of emigrant vessels, arc now obtainable at the 
Bengal Secretariat Press at the price noted oppooto each :«*• 

South America Pilot. Part I ... Ks. 4 4 q 

West India Pilot. Vol. I ,,300 
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The Statistical 




Selections from Divisional and District Annual Ad^ftinistra- 

tion Keporlb, 1872-73, with the Goyemmeiit BoBolutions on them. Price 
Pa. 6 ; poata{fe 13 annas. 

Progressive Colloquial Exorcises in the Lushai Dialect of the 

V/.0 or Kuki Language. With Voeabularies and Popular Tales (notated). 
By Captain Tuomah 71rbi]Kkt Lkwin, B.8.C., Deputy CommUsioner, 
•* Chittagong Hills. Price Jis, 6 ; postoye 6 annas* 






The Bengal Embankment Manual : containing an account bi 

the action of the Oorernment in dea|[iqg with tmba^meiitt and Wat^r. 
oounes aince the Permanent BstUemeht i. a difoiuiion of the nrihciplee ^ 
the Act of 1873 ; a reprint of the Act iteelt with notei ana appendiew 
deeoribing the present oondition of Embankmente under State control in 
Bengal, and the chief controTeraiei oonceming them. By fimray Lkland 
Hassibon, D.A., C.8., latc Mathematical Junior Student of Chriit Church 
Oxford. Price, Re. 2 ; edth map, Re, 3-4. 


Selections from the Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette^ 1871 

to 1874. Price Rs. 2-8 ; postage (5 annas. 


Apply to Mb. E. M.j Lxwis, Be^al Secretariat Preat, 88, Chowringheo 
Kuad, Calcuila. • 


Report on the Effects of Aiiificial Respiration, Intravenous 

lujccj^n of Ammonia, and Administration of various Drugs, Ac., in Indian 
and Australian Snake-poisoning; and the Physiological, Chemical, and 
Micropcopical Nature of Snakc-poiMOus. By the Commission appointed to 
investigate the subject. Price Rs. 3 ; postage 7 annas. 

Rules for the Guidance of Officers in the Opium Department 

Puhlished hg outhoritg of the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. Price 
Rs. 3 ; postage 4 annas. 

Horsburgh’s Indian Sailing Directory, for the guidance of 

Commanders of Steamers and Sailing Vessels. 

Part I, containing the East Indies and interjacent Ports of Africa and 
South America. Bevised, Extended, and Illustrated, with Charts of 
Winds, Currents, Passages,* Variations, and Tides. By Commanpkr 
Alfred Dundas Taylor, f.b.o.s., laic Indian Navy. Price Rs, 16; 
postage 15 annas. 

The Quarterly Civil List for Bengal, corrected up to the 1st 

of January 1870. Price P*. 3 ; pottage 8 annas. 


PUBLISHEI) BY THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, 

THE STATISTICAL REPORTER, 

A MONTHLY JOTJftNAL 

ta dronomif, Jlgriniltural, anil 


Subscription, Us. 12 per annum, postage Re. 1, payable in advance \ or Rs. i 
per each number if purchased singly. 

All business matters should be arranj^ed with, and advertisement rates nay 
be learnt from, Mb. E. M. Lewis, Suponntendent of the Bengal fiecretariut 
Press. 


Scale of Bates for Advertisements. 


Full page 

per annum .. 

lls. 

. 180 

One column per annuA .. 

Rs. 

. 100 

Half page 

»» 

,, a. 

a 100 

Half column „ „ 

. 00 

Quarter page 

ti 

»* •• 

60 

Quarter column „ „ 

. 85 


Casual advertisements, 3 annas per Bourgeois line. 


KSTAIBLISHEr) 1826. 


THE STANDABD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPT. 


^HE DEATH CLAIMS paid by the Standard Company during tho past nine years have been upwards 
of £1,200 per business day. 

rpHE FUNDS during the same period, after .payment of Claims and Expenses of every kind, have increased 
■^from £2,000,000 in 1865 to £4,800,000 in 1874. 

J^EW ASSURANCES to the amount of £1,000,000 Sterling have been placed upon the Company’s Bocks in 
each of the years since 1865—some of them years of doubt and anxiety in the Assurance World. This 
result has been maintained by no other Office in the United Kingdom during the samh period. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

Copies of tbe Annual Iteport, containing the Balance Sheet, Sco., may ho obtained on application. 

GEOBGE LUCAS EBHF, Amv.. CUwMi 

' ■ i- ••>- . . 

Standard Lifb Officb, Calcutta, January 1876. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE CENSUS OF BRITISH INDIA 
OF 1871-72. 


In tho year 1871*73 tho first approach was made to the tnkinp of n general census for 
the whole of India at a given date KnuniorntioiiB of tho people 
Cansus token in 1871-78. had alrcody been uaado in the North-West Provinces in 1^53 
nod 1806, in Oude in 1869, in tho i*unjub in 18B6 and 1808, in the Hydcrnhnd Assigned 
Districlain 1867, and in the Central Provinces in ISBO; wiiile in Madras quinquemiial 
retumt have boon prepared ainco 1861-62 by the officers of the llevenue Pepartnicnt, 

S wing with more or less accuracy the nninbors of the people in cneb district, and in 
British Burma also a tolerably correct census is made each year for the purpose of the 
capitation rate. Nor was the Government sopposed to be without some means of forming 
an estimate of the numbers under its rule iu Bengal, in Bombay, or in tlic minor provinces, 
though ill Bengal at loiist the estimate has been found to have been utterly wrong. Tim 
(enigs of 1871 was, however, an attempt to obtain for tbo whole of India statistics uf 
the age, caste, religion, occupation, cdncaiion, and infirmities of the population ; and the 
rcsnlU for their respective provinces have been carcfullv analysed in the reports written 
Mr. Beverley for Bengal, Mr. Plowdon for the North-West Provinces. Mr Neill for the 
^'entral Provinces, Surgeon-Mnjer Cornish for Madras, 8nrgcon-Major Lumsdaine for 
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Governmont of India— 








Ajincro 

2.661 

316,0.32 



2.661 

316,0.35 

11 

11 

12 

12 

Buriir 

t'l'org 

17,3:i4 

2.000 

2.2.H1 .Ml'. 
168..312 



17.334 

2.000 

2, 2 : 11 . 566 
108,318 

Mysore 

27,077 

0,050,112 



27.077 

5.0.75.4 18 

Ontral ludis and ? 
Hondeikiitid j j 

81,140 

7.699.602 

81,140 

7.690,668 

12 

ll>dernhad I 



78,003 

10.1916.080 

78.00.3 

10,666,080 


Muniisiro ' i 



7.r,s4 

126,000 

7,684 

126.00*1 


Itajpuutana ... . ’ 

Bengal . . 



118.947 

8,981,688 

118,947 

8,081.688 


167.698 

60,467.724 

.39.321 

2,212,909 

196,019 

63.866 

62.68*1,63.1 


Assam 

63.866* 

4,132.019 



4,132,019 


North-West Provinces 

81,403 

::0.7Hl,20 4 

' 6.445 

9'»7.01.3 

86,848 

.31.688,217 

18 

Oude 

1 2:1.9112 ; 

11,2211,232 

1 

1 

1 23.992 , 

, 11 , 220.212 

13 

Punjab , 

! 101,829 

17,611.108 1 

! 114.’5.',H 

6.299. -MK 

216.187 

2:,910,946 

1.3 

Ontrsl Provinces 

84,91:3 

8.20 1.M 9 i 

28. S3 4 1 

1.049,710 ; 

113,797 , 

, 9.251,220 

14 

BntiNh Burma 

> 8K 666 

2.747.1 48 1 


t 

1 

88,566 1 

2.7-17.1 48 

U 

MiulrM 

138..S18 

SI.2H1 it; , 

V.'^IO i 

2,o27."48 

UH.128 ; 

33,308.225 

14 

15 

16 
tr» 

16 

Bonilmy 

124, n. 2 

l(i.;U'.*,20i’i ; 

r.i.2.',i : 

9,298,612 I 

187,715 1 

26,647.818 

Tol»l 1 

1 

904,019 

190.:, 6.3,0 VH ' 
1 

5 4*1.696 

i 

•48, -267,9 10 1 

. _ i 

1.461J.714 j 

1 

2.38,8.30.958 


Imporfcction of tho cen- 
sus. 


Bombay, Mr. M’lver for BriliNli Burma, und Major LiiulNay for Coorg and for Mysore, 
which state, though administered for its Native Prince, may for present purposes bo 
treated as purl of British ludia. 

Unfortunately the enumeration was not ciirriod out in all tlm provinces, it being 
thougiit umlcslrablo to incur llio cxpioiHc or disturb tlio peoplo 
in tile Punjul), Oude, and Bernr no soon after the laat census 
taken in those parts of the country. In tlie following endea- 
vour, therefore, to bring into one view parliciilars relaling to the whole population of 
Briliith India, it will be neccNsury to use for those provinces returns which are from throe 
to six years antecedent in date to the general censiit of 1871-72. 

The following Btatcmcnt gives the area and population of British India as shown 
in the various Census Beporis, with the best information available relating to the Native 
Slates ; — 


* BxoUinIng tho ('aebsr and Luckiinporo HiIIn, of which the population was not cuunUid, tho area 
of Assam is 41.792 sQUuru miles. 


• AVs notes to Tables 6 and 
7 of the Appcniiix. 


According to tho most recent information from India, the area of one or two of tlm 
jirovincea dilfcrN slightly from that above given,* tbo correction 
being due cither to iiime accurate survey or to tho traiisfiir of 
territory from one admiui.stnition to another. It has, however, 
been thought desirable to adhere in tliis menioraniliiin to the fignreg of the eenaiiH. Tho 
outl^>lng sinliuM of Aden, in Aiabitl, willi a )i(>pulutimi of 22,507, and the penal aeltlcinent 
in the Andaman and Nieolair iNlauds, of which the pojmlation is rcturm-d as H,fM3, huvo 
been omitted, as not being strictly williin Indian liimlH. In a fi-w iimtaiiccs fairly accunito 
stalisticH have been obtained for tho Native Foudalory Mat< s ; hut as a rule the nunihers 
ran only be accepted as estimates, mid the iiresent review will, llierefore, bo limited to 
tbusu rrlsillng to British Judin. 

Tho density of the population Ihroiighont flu* whole of British India and the Feuda- 
tin*y States avoragi's to the Br|nnre mile, or, if tbo districts 
Density of the population. lUryct Britisli adniini'itration alone bo eonsideced, th'-ro 

aro 211 persons to each square milo on the average. Taking those under British rule, tho 
density is — 


In Oude ... 

• ... m 

In Bcrar ... 

... 129 

„ Bi'iignl 

... 397 

„ AjlluTO 

.. IIU 

„ N*irth-W'eBt Provinces 

37H 

„ Assiua (cycludlng 

uneensused 

„ Madras 

... 22(J 

hill country) 

... 9y 

„ Mysore 

... 187 

„ rciitrul Provinces 

... B7 

„ Punjab 

... 173 

,, t’oorg 

... B4 

„ Bombay 

... 131 1 

„ British Burma 

... 31 

It may bo iutcrcsting to 

compare this table with tho figures in 
l.ho density 

tho margin, show'iijg 
in eerUin European 


countries 

In partieiilar districts of India, 
the density of tlie population is 
very reinuik able. In tho report 
cn the eenNU.H of Kngland and 
Wales for 1871, it is observeil 
that "any denhity of a largo 
eouiilry approaching 200 to u 
square mile implies mines, matin- 
fiiotures, or the industry of 
cities.'* A population of 600 to 
the S4|uarc mile over any but a 
small area ii very dense. In England (exeludiiig the three metropolitan districts, which 


Belgium 

fCiiKlsnd 

BuKlaiid snd Wales 

Saxony 

Netherlands 
Gri'ut Britain and 

Ireland 

Hub 

(ivruiait Kuiplro 

Prussia 


Populnlion ; 
pur square 
nulo. 

447 • 
422 
890 
877 
2U1 


566 

2H7 

193 

IBO 


Sw'itscriand 

IrolHiid 

Buvuna 

Austrla-Uungary 
Prsneo 
iJenimH'k .. 

Scotland 

Portugal 

Kp;iln 

Grouce 


Pdpulation 
per square 
niilo. 

17A 

109 

107 
1.68 
IW) 

111 

IDO 

108 
90 
73 
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Supplement to 


have an area of only 118 square milei between thcuii) there are but loveu countiee with 
such a {Kipulatiun, namely — 


Lancashire 

Midcllesux (extra metropolitan) 

St ^llordahiro 

Wiirwlckehire 

West Hiding of Yorkshire 

Durham 

Cheshire 


Squiuti miles. 

1,888 

234 

l,Ut 

885 

2.766 

1,013 

1,102 


Averaae 

popiilatiun. 

i,m 
1,082 
760 
717 
678 
. 677 
609 


As n rule, the districts of India are much larger than English counties, and there are 
1)0 loss than 132 uitli a greater urea timn the West Hiding, 
Tables 1 to U of the {g the largest English county division. Yet though 


Appendix. 


the space ov«*r wiilch tin* cahMilatiou ia spread is so much 


greater, a density of 600 to the square mile throughout a district is not at nil unusual 
in Northern India. Of the forty -three districts in Hengal, seventeen come up to that 
standard ; — 


HoOghly (with Howrah) 

24-FergUnnabs (with Calcutta) 

Sarun 

Patna 

Tirhoot 

Fureedpora ... 

Dacca 

Rungpora 

Pubna 

Hnjshahya 

Tipperah . ■ 

Burdwan 

JeSAora 

Nuddea 

Moorshedabad ... 

lJeorbhCM)»n 

Midnapora ... 


Square miles. 

1,424 

2,796 

2,6.n4 

2,101 

6,313 

l,'it)9 

2,897 

3,176 

1,966 

2,234 

2,655 

3,523 

8,658 

3,421 

2,578 

1.34i 

6,082 


Average 

populatlou. 

1,045 

951 

778 

742 

691 

677 
640 
619 
616 
587 

678 
677 
667 
630 
525 
518 
600 


The average population of the whole province, excluding the almost uninhabited jungle 
of the Sundorbuns, is 397 to the square mile ; whereas the population of England and 
Wales, which a little exceed ouo-third ot the size of Ueugal, averages only 390 to ibo 
square luilo. 

In the North-West Provinces the districts arc much sinaller than in Bengal, but 
larger than most English counties. Thirteen out of the 36 cornu up to the bclure-men* 
tiouud standard of douse population 



Square miles. 

AveratfS 

pqpuliitton. 

Benarea 

990 

797 

Jounpore 

1.656 

659 

Uhascepore 

2,168 

621 

Asimgurh 

2,666 

697 

Agra 

1,908 

676 

Shahjchatipore 

1,728 

561 

Muttra 

1,612 

551 

Allygurh 

1,964 

547 • 

Meerut 

2,860 

541 

Biistee 

2,780 

528 

Furrnckabad ... 

1,745 

627 

Aliuhubad 

2,747 

608 

Bareilly 

2,982 

506 


III Oude 7 of tha 12 distrioia huvo a density exceeding 500 1 


Lucknow 

Burabunkea 

Fyaabad 

Sultanpore 

Roy Bareilly 

Pertabgurb 

Oouuo 


Square milea. 
1,802 
1,848 
2,882 
1,670 
1,350 
1,724 
1,349 


population. 

697 

649 

610 

692 

580 

648 

587 


The average throughout the province is no losa than 468, the area being about two- 
fifths tbo size of England and Wales, 

When, however, we quit tlio valleys watered by the great rivers, tha Brahmapootra, 
Ganges, and Jumna, the Uogra and the Qoomteo, wo find n much more sparsely populated 
territory. Out of the 32 districts of the Puniab, there are ohiy thi»ea in which tha 
average of 600 is exceeded (excluding Simla, which for .each of its 18 square miles hui 
1,889 persons) : — 


Jullnndiiur 
U mritsur 
Seal koto 


Square mUes. 
1,333 
2,086 
1,970 


Average 

population. 

696 

632 

510 


The average throngiioiit the Punjab is 178 ; the area of the province exceeds tliat of 
Enghitid and Wales by about 76 per cent. 

On the north east of Bengal, the newly formed Ciiicf Commissionorship of Assam 
(whicli is little less in size than Kngliind and Wales) Las one district, Sylhet, with 812, but 
no o^^hcr with more than 160 to tliu square mile ; and the average, even when the wild hill 
country of Cnchar ami Luckimpore is excluded, is only 99. 

Nor is the cusu different when we turn to the territories on the south and west of 
Bengal, lii the Central Provineea the most populous district, Nagporo, has ofily 169 to 
tlip square mile, the average of tlio whole province being 97 : tlut is to say, over a territory 
excectiing the total area of England and Wales by about one half, tlio population is not on 
tiio uvorugo denser thau tliut of Westmoreland (the least thickly peopled of English 
counties). 

Berar (or the Assigned Districts of Hyderabad) is about one-fifth of the size of ths 
Central Provinces, and is somcwliiit more thickly populated ; tliure laiitig in one district, 
Ellichporc, 271 persons to the square mile, itud 129 on the average throughout the 
province. 

The two districts of Ajincre and Mhairwara are situated in the midst of the Native 
Btates of lUjjxaitana. They arc together somewhat larger than Devonshire, and have a 
population of 1 19 to the square mile, or about half tlie average of that county. 

Setting aside the 27 square miles which constitute the city and suburbs of Madras, 



The average for tbs whole territory (which is about half as large again as England 
and Wales) is 378, and that of the plain country (excluding, that is to say, Kntnaon and 
oiiurwal,) 430 to the square mile. 

The excessive itonsity of population in the valley of the Gangos and the neighbouring 
districts may be illustrAted in the following manner. Taking the three provinces of Bengal, 
Otulc, and the North- West (with the exception of the outlying districts of the Chittagong 
Hill Tructs, Coocli Buhar, and Kuiuaon, on the north, and the Sunderbuns, Chota Nagporc, 
and Jhansi on Iho soutt), we have an area of 201,681 square miles, and populutioii of 
86,788,049, giving an avtTrtgo of 4MU to the square mile; that is to say, over a country 
larger than Spain and little less than France there is an average population exceeding that 
of Belgium hy inoru than 7 per cent., qnd that of England by nearly 14 per ccut., those 
being tiie two most densely populated countries in Rtiropc. 

This density is, inoroovor, not. ’oe'to a great concourse o£ inhabitants in largo citlea, 
seeing that there is a very general spreading of the people over tlio country, as will appear 
from the following comparison. The total population of England and Wales is about 
22i millione, of whom 9k millions (or 42 per cetii.) live in towns with upwards of ^,000 
iiiluildtsnts, leaving 134 millions (or 68 pi-r cent) for the villages and country. In tbo 
census of India the uriian population is taken to comprise those living in towns of 6,000 
(not 20,0(Xl) or upwards; yet even with this great extension of the term, there aro little 
above 3 millions (or 5 per cent.) of the peopiu in Bengal who can be said to live iu towns, 
about the saine number (3 millions, or 10 [>er cent, of the total pppulaliun,) in the North- 
West l^roviuCAi, and iCis than flOO.CKX) (or 7 per cent ) in Oude. The average for this part 
of lha couiilfy ii therefero about 7 per ceut. of urban and 93 of rural population. 


and Wales 


In Bombay also, of which the area is rather loss than that of Madras, there is, besides 
the island conUdning the capital, only one district coming up to the above assumed standard 
of exeeHsivo population, namely Kuira, which contains 1,561 square miles, with an average 
of 501 persons. In Bind the population very sparse, the average of its five districts 
being respectively ‘88, 80, 47, 30, and 14 to the square mile. 

Ill Mjsore there is no district with more than 284 to the square mile, and in Coorg 
none will more than 164 j the two together are just half the size of England and Wales. 
British Burma, which is three times as large as the united areas of Mysore and Coorg, 
is still less thickly populated, the dcnscet district having 1X6, while there are one with 7 , 
and two with only 6 to the square mile. 

In connect ion with this branch of the subject, the very iutoresting question arises 
whether there is reason to consider the population of India as 
Incrosso or decrease of increase; and if so, at what rate. The nhsonoa of trnst- 

the popuhition. wortliy data in most of the provinces renders It very difficult to 

form a confident opinion on this point ; and oven in those territories for which a consul 
has boon previously taken, it must be borne in mind that a portion of the increase shown 
by the figures may bo attributable to more perfect registration. 

In Bengal, the estimates which have been formed at various times havo been usually 
suspected to bo very inaccurate, and in some oases havo hardly protended to bo more than 
a mere guess. Tbo one exception is the attempt made by Dr, Buelmnan, between 1897 
and 1814, to compute tbo popuhition in the northern districU of Bengal and a portion of 
Bciuir. The mode which ho adopted was to ascertain the extent of cultivation, and 
allowing five or six acres (according to tbo cliaracter of the district) to each plough, which 
he osBuraed to represent five persona of all ages, to calculate £bo aggregate agriqiiUural 
population, whence, by consulting the most intelligent Inhabitants as to tho proportion 
which tho agriculturists bore to other classes in that district, ho arrived at the total 
number. Tlds rough estimate was in some oases chocked by ascertaining tbo aggregate 
agricultural produce, and alYor abatement for exports, calculating tho number of months 
for which the remainder would suffice. Tho result of Dr. Buchuuan*s survey warthat. in 
an area of 36,784 square miles, he reckoned the population to be 15,448,220, giving 420 
persons to tho square milo-^an average which must be corrected to 412, as the country 
embraced in tho maps accompanying his description is now found to comprise 87,426 square 
miles. The population of this Inii't by the last census was 14,926,837, or 899 to the square 
mile, exhibiting (so fur ns rcdianco is to bo placed on tho earlier figures) an average 
decrease in tho districts to which they refer of 13 persons to the square mile during oU 
years, or uV.iiyth per annum. , , , 

That Dr. Buchanan's mode of calculation, rough ns it seems, was not a bad one for 
tho purpose, appears likely from tbo following consideration, lii the thickly populated 
districts of the North-West Provinces and Oude the cultivated land is about flve-eightbi 
of tlio entire territory, and tho proportion in similar parts of Bengal ibay bo assumed to 
be much tho same; so that wo might expect to find, ifi tho districts survoved oy 
Dr. Buchanan, a population of about fths (87,425 X 246), or 14,989,600, which difiers very 
alightly from that shewn by the census, namely 14,926,887; and conversely, wo shonia 
find the area to bo ^bs Or 87,816 square milea, which is within one-thud per 

cent, of tho truth. . 

The inference, then, may perhaps be drawn, with reference to the par^dlar 
iurveyed by Dr. Buchanan, that the area <5f cultivation has not materially Tncrcased Tnnw 
the early part of the century, or, at any rate, not to a greater extent than la countowetw 
by the Inorcasod facilities for exporting produce; and that the country being alreauy 
as thickly populated as it would bear, Uio number of^UibablUnU baa remained almoss 
•tatiooary. 
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In mwt CMOt the elteritlone ?rhioh have taken place in the boundarkyi of the districta 
. tliU century renUer it impoaaiblo to compare the eatiinatea of tboir population 
Jude from time to time with the reaulta of the ceiiaua. The following iuKluncc Beciua, 
however, confirmatory of what haa beou said above reapecilng the iuferencea to he drawn 
from Dr. Buchaaan’i figures. 

In the year 1818 Mr. Butterwortb Bayley, at that time tho Judge and Mngisitrnte of 
Purdwan, endeavoured to ascertain tho population of hin district. By inquiries uraong 
tho Native proprietors of estates and European re-ildents, ho satiated hnnself that an 
average of 6i persons should bo allowed for each dwelling, and that the number of bouses 
might be taken at 268,684, which gave a population of 1,444,487. The territory eom- 
prisod iu the district, at then constituted, appears frotu tjic recent census to cuntiiin 882, H JO 
houses, with a population of 1,805,316 souls, or \\ to each hotisu. The diniinutioii. both 
in the actual numbers and in the average of residents in*eaeh Iwiuse, is such as may well 
be ascribed to the ravages made by the epidemic fever wliieh had pervaded Burdwnii tor 
several years, till it was checked by the dry season of 1878*74, coupled with tho sanitary 
measures adopted by the Government. 

In the outlying districte, and those which more especially suffered from the disorders 
prevailing before the firm establishment of British rule, there must muhmlitedly hav«- hem 
a large increase both of cultivation and of population ; hut no general est imate can bo nuule, 
with any pretension to accuracy, of tho addition which Im-i taken place. The cab ululioiis 
ffivon at various - times for Orisaa show a eurious variation. At tin* beg»nmng of tins 
century, when it came under tlie Britisb Government, the country bad been well nigh depopu- 
luted : and in 1822 tho InhahitanU were reckoned to amount to leas than 1,300,000 in 
1866 tiiis estimate was more than doubled, and in 1866 tho popnlution was thought to he at 
least 8 016,826. Tlio Commissioners who inquired into tlic <*iroiiin8tances of tho tern >lo 
famine in that year were of opinion that one. fourth of the people liad been swent “way ‘y 
the calamity, and their inquiries showed only 2,086.288 survivors. \et five years alter- 
wsrdatbe population was found by tho ceium*: to have risen to 3,034,6‘J0. 

In the North-West Provinces the census of 1865 oxhlhilcd a fulling off in population 
since 1863 by somewhat loss than threo-fourtbs per ccnt.-ii result whicli was attributed to 
inaccuracy in the earlier return. Tlie census of 1872 shows an increaso on that of lH(i5 
by about 3i per cent. In some districts this nuiy he due to tlic natural progress of a 
fairly well *to-do agricultural popiilatlonj and in writing of Mozurterniiggur, the St tie- 
mont Officer expressly points out that tho figures ‘'tend at least to pn»ve tliut ciinul irriga- 
tion does flbt necessarily lead to a decreaao of population.*’ In most casea, however, tho 
apparent increase is attributed by tho ofUccrs to more accurate registration on the present 
ocLion, especially with regard to the female population. The returns 
in most of tho divisions, though in some parts tho otioct of the fainiiie of 1868‘6J is seen 
in the less rapid increaso or even actual decrease. This is ospeciully apparent m Jhaiisi, 
whore the fulling off is nearly 7 per cent. 

Yet more sad la the tale revealed by tho census of Ajmero and Mhairwnrru. In 1866 
these districts belonged to tliOxNoith- West Froviners, and acmiduig to tho enumeration 
then made, they contained a population of 426.268, or 160 to the square mdc. 

•inoe been pieced under a Coininioioner 

their condition w«» te.tcd by h (uspniato ccn.iis, tcik»-ii <m the Ut of Mtiy " "‘® 

number of inhnbllunU w«. found to be only SIO.O; 2. «r 119 to Uio «<iu«rc mil.-, tl o 1^ 
•bowing « decrc«»c of more tlmn onc-foui th of the population, nttiibutcd to tho tumim, 
of 1868-89 and the opfdemic diicase which followed it. 

In tho Control Province, the return, show on iiicreaio in tho populiilion «niouutiii|{, 
in th« .lx year, .iupe the l».t ««n«n., to 1 86,191, or 2 per cent. The eniiKnti.on of tho poo, do 
from their homos to other place, hue in some district, od to an incroaao, ^ 

i decreiwoi in the Upper Oodiivery diatrict there has been o falling oil of nolissllmn 

60 per cent., attribul«.( partly to tho stoppage of the nuvimation works, end partly to tho 

emigration of the Koees into tho country of tho Nuani. 

Tho returns for British Burma gave a population iu 1862 of 2.020,6,14, and iti 
1872 of 2,747,148. In tho f.irmer case the counting was not made by a 
and was mauifostly too low; but iillowing for the omission of j.crhnps ,» per cent. | 
occasion wo find an increase of 626,000 persons, or 30 per cent, on the munhers existing 
tan voursaeo This shows a progressive cxpaiiKion at the rate of 3 per cent, per amium- 
an iroprovfment doubtless duo to the bettor admin istraliou of the country since it came 
under the British rule. 

No «)odre.ult would apparently he ohtained by an attempt to compare 

ropo^*for other province wUli tho ealimatea nf a mure or looe vogue charuelci 

wsre made on previous occasions. ^ ./.o i • r. 

The number of inhabited houses enumerated in British India is .17,041,468, ivluc 

The numotr ox 4l i.ousos to the square mile, and of 

Housss. 6.14 Dcrsour to u house. In 1831 the average number of houses 

a and Wales was 42 6, and there were 6 41 persons to a house ; 

to. ^uar. mdo In Bnglwd ^^ vv.iea wo^. » w 

but a groat Uicwmso has Uken place lu tiie n showed 73 houses to 


any great accuracy, and indeed the mud honses of the higher class of landholders arc far 
superior as dwellings to the dilapidated brick houses in some of the towuf So far ns tlie 
returns go. however, they slvew that in tho seven provinces to which they relate ueatly 
onc-uinth of the inhabitauts live in houses ot the better classes. 


Number of Nouset and of their Umatei in each Pretidency and Frovinct. 



Number of inhabiied houeee per equare mile. 


Beogal 

Assam » 

Northwest Provinces 7« 

Ajmare W 

Uuda * 

Punjab 41 

Central Provinces ... W 


Bshar 
Mysore 
Ooorg ^ ... 
British Burma 
Madras 
Bombay 


29 

!I7 

n 

6 

42 

2n 


the square mile, with 5*33 persons 
to tho house. Hie proportion of 
houses to tho area iu India varies 
very greatly in tho liilferent pro- 
vinces ; iu Oude there is an average 
of 103 to each square mile, in the 
North-West rrovinces it is 78, in 
Bengal 69, in Madras 42, in the 


AveraKC lor Britisii India 41 

..wiiinM f rv*iuOT« .., — I *• " w, ••• ' * , 

of five persons to a **®®*®- m... districts only 10 have an avorngo so high as 
the country, since, out of V*®:,? e in only 15 do^ it fall below ibur. Coorg is 
seven, and 18 between seven and six „eonh?imck ihomselves in their habitations; in 

remaikablefor tho cloaeuws with whiih P P^^^^^ and that for the whole province 7-86. 

one distriqt the average that in Cnloutta is 11, and that in the City of 

irfST* fhooeVor^mara .ml^Mh.invarra. 8 47 ; for JuUundbor. 

in the Puniab 8’28i and for Ahraedabad, in Bombay, 3 18. 

Contr«7’toj*4cxporl.neeofo^r— 

Of of the honses are shops, and many of the shop- 

™ ...oj i 

"SIS' 


• Inehiding I‘2.US uns|M‘<MiU'<l. 
t liiclu.hnic ln.'’,.:{U 7 uiisi>*'< ih‘;d. 

J Iiu-liidinjr W51.116 uii»|nHlllud, and 126.820 
huUNOloMA |KM)r. 


9 Incluciilis “77 niiN|H.rifh-d. 
i| For 7 only ul the 13 provinces. 


Thr 27 .nilliouaofhouacaaro grouped into 403.444 village, or lown.hiiw, giving an 

average ot 75 houxes to each, with a 


population of 386 persons. Taking 
tho whole of India, there is rather 
more than one sueh • village or 
town for every two squaro miles; 
the proportion varying from 1T6, 
1 11, and 103 to tlie square mile, 
in Bengal, the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and Oude, to *26, *21, 
and 16 in Ciorg, Bombay, and 
Biitish Burma. 

The presidency of Bombay contains the high average of 014 persons to each village or 
• ... . fnwti. n reBiiIt which is in Dart 


vultures and Ufwns. 

AV'tf Table I of tlie Appiuidix- 
Average number of villngee, Ae., per iquare mile. 

Jlmigiil l id l^Tar ... 'JJ 

A-Hiim ’-W , M.VHore ... 72 

North- West ProvUiccH i n ( o«)rK ... « 

;ti„u>ro '35 HriUxh Burma ... '18 

( . m I Aloiinw ... ;40 

Punjiib . . '36 I Bombay ... 21 

Ccntial Proviiieos ‘.‘17 i , , 

Avemgf for British Intlia 


Average number of perionn per village ur (own. 

Beiaral -TW | Berar ... 803 

yV^vK,,,,, :ir.!> I Mysore ... 26M 


North-Wost I*rovinect» .s;v.i | i VMirR 
Aiuioro . 312 ' British Bunua 

oU . 4r,;i : Mu^lrns 

J'uiijah • ^03 Boinliay 

Central Prm iiifOB 1 

AvemRi' fi>r Hritish India 


town, a result which is in part 
due to the circumslaneo that the 
whole island of Bombay, covering 
19 squaro miles, and containing 
one twenty-fifth part of the inhabit- 
ants of the Preiplency, is reckoned 
ns a single townshi]i; in tlio 
remainder of the Prosiilimcy, incUul- 
in Native territory, the average i* 580 to each town nr 


!tU) 

lur, 

6134 

014 


hiniaieu ni vviiiumj, vuo — 

coupled >vith tho comparative scarcity of the townships, seisms ‘to 
lus in this I’residcney received n soincwhnt wider application t.lian 
lie countty. lu Mnuriis the proportion is 564; in tho Punjah, 493 ; 

.. • A or.o . a:.,....... Q.19 . in fVi/vrtr !llilv til 


ing thu caiitoilhunts hituated 
village, a rate which, ci 
imply that the term has 

in other pints of the o.iuniy. xu ....it....* .... v.^.. " -j v- ; 

in Oude 453; in Birar, 392; in Assam, 369; in Ajmere, 342; in Cwirg, 3U); in 
the North-West Provinces, 339; in Bengal, 338; in tlm Central Provinces, 260; m 
Mysore, 258; and in Briliih Burma, only 196. Tho average for tho whole of British 
India M| 380. 

Of the total number of 493,4.41 towns and villages in British India, there are 480,437 
recorded as having ii population of less t.lian 6,000, besides 

See Table 16 of tho 11^517 in Oude and Madras, of which the particulars are 

Appendix. Rtaicd, hnt by far the greater part of wlileh, if not all, must 

contain less than that number of inhabitants. Thus only l,49t), «m- about three in a 

thousand, are towns with n popnia- 

iTU. • ‘ *■ x* ..1 

Towns and villages having . above 60,000 
inhabitants , ... 

B<'twi>en 10.IMH) and OO.iSMi ditP> 
n.iMSi and 10 , WA) ditto 

Undi r 6.0«H) ditto 

Not spt*cilled , , •• 

Numla-r of towns and villages In 
British India ... 




tion exceeding fijUt ’O ; 1,079 of these 
contain l«*ss than lO.OOO persons, 
874 hot ween 10,000 and 50,0(.K), and 
46 (or. reckoning (’aleutla and its 
suburbs ns one, 44) above 60,0(X),— 
h number which, to compare Indian 
toivns with those in England and 
Wales, is to be found in such places 


as Croydon, Bath, Southnmpton, Derby, and Kferthyr Tydfil. 

Foremost in India, and second only to London in the British Empire, is Calouti^ta, 
which, notwilh«lan<ling tl.c iraperfcction of tho cciwii. token by the municipol authoritic., 
i» mordoil no coiiiprioing, with ito oiiburb,, « popuktinn of 7J5,OOtJ (wilhout reckoning 
iicnrlv n bumired thonuiiid more in Uowrnli, Ufo Southwark of tho city). Not far hcl.md 
Calcutta cornea liorabay. with <144.000 inhahiUn}.. or nbout 160,000 more tlmn Liverpool ; 
and next, tho«Kl. with -ii long interval, Madras owJ 

Manchcalcr and Birmingham have each aW 850,000, Leeds and Sheffle M 2MWW 
liihabiUiiU: Imtwocn thc«o in «i*i', comca the fourth city of India Lucknow, with M6, 000 

There arc twelve other town., with n population exceeding lOO.OW, In Uritiah 
Bi-nare., tho holy, with 175,000 ; I’alna, the capital of Bchar under Mahomedan r^, with 
nearly 169,000 ( Delhi, the royal city nf the old Mogul Lmpire. with lo-Lt^ , Agra, I ho 
former, and Allahnlmd, the present, seat of Oovermnent in the North- W eat 
149,000 and 144,000 reapeetiv.-ly ; llangalorc, (be ‘“,7“ J 

Inrge enntonrornt conUiiiH 143,000; Umritaur, llio aaerod city of the Sikh, with WWp. 
Canwpore. tho frontier eiiiitonmeiit of the British forces when warlike Oude atill retiiiiied 
her in^pendonce, with 128,000; l‘oonii, the aunnaor rcaidence of tho Ijombay Ooverumciil, 
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©upplement to 


and t^o principal cantonment in th>.i west of India, with 119,000; Ahincdabad, onco 
the capital «.f (luzerat, with 117,000; Surat, tho commercial iniatrew of the Wcat 
before tho ri«e of llonibny, with 107,000; and Bareilly, tho chief town in Bohilcund. 
witl» 10i'l,0U0. 

Brsltles tlicMO large cities, tho following, of a amallor size, arc worthy of nnomerntion 
on account of tho number of their inhabitant*,- Lahore. Rangoon, and Howrah, with 

upward* of 90,000; Nagpore and 

population. 

... 7 rt,ftao 

72.136 


Tn\rn;i. 

CiilcilltU 

Bombay 

iVtiMlras 

Lucknow 

Btiiiires 

I’ultiu 

Jk'lhi 

Akph 

Allahabaii 

BariKaloro 

liinritsur 

Cawniairo 

INxma 

Ahmodabad 

Kurut 

Bareilly 

l4khort« 

ItatiKixm 

Howrah 

Naicporo 

MiXTui 

Furruckabatl 


Population, i Towm. 

... 71>4,«>16 I Tnchiuo;x»ly 
GM.Piri ' Slmhjelmnpljro 
Bhafrulporti 
Dacca 
Mirxu]Hiro 
i }.VR 

Morailabad 
Monjrliyr 
.Muttra 
Pi'iihawur 
All.vffhur 
M.vRorc 
MooKiui 
Jubbulporo 
Kurru4’hoo 
Slioiiipcvro 
'lull i« no 
Madui'a 
Be 11 ary 
(loruckporO 
riittui'k 
.Salem 


Hi» 7 .rir »2 
ZH>77U 
176 , INK 
16H,li0a 
16 U 17 I 
1 lO.ooR 
i4:i,oy;5 
i4-i,t.i3 ; 
1 . 36 .SI 3 < 
122.770 I 

110,873 
107.1 M» 

102.UM2 I 

im.02i I 
08,715 
07.784 
84.441 
8i.a«6 , 
70.204 1 


60.678 
69,212 
67.274 
6<l.843 
62,417 
60,608 
60.281 
68.655 
58.530 
57.815 
66.826 
65,188 
61.626 
53.403 
52.176 
61,087 
51,766 
61,117 
50,878 
60 012 


Total population of tho 44 laric*''<t towf* ...6,604,013 


8oi and 

8e$ Tabic 15 of the Appoiidii, 

Males- 

Under 12 year* 

Above 12 yoHifl 
Ago uriEpeeilled 


FeniRlci - 

Under 12 yoar* 
Above Pi yonr* 
Age uimptMiBiud 


Both soicfl - 

U Ildar 12 year* 
Above 12 yims 
A«o unupecirted 
Bex and ago iinEperi- 
ded 


08,054,403 


31,125,070 

61,070.018 

305,864 

02.501,505 


65,441,343 

122,020.112 

782,513 

7,0.40 

100.553.048 


Meoruty with more than 80|000; 
Furruckahad, Trichiuopoly, and 
Shuhjehanporo, with a population 
exceeding 70,000; Bhagulporc, Dacca, 
Mirzaporu, liya, and Moradabad, 
with above 00,000; and Monghyr, 
Muttra, Peahflwur, Allyghur, 
Mysore, MooUan, Juhbulpoor, Kur- 
ruchee, Sliolupoor, Tanjoro, Madura, 
Bellary, (iurruckpoor, Cuttack, and 
Salem, all of which have upward* 
of 50,000 inhabitants. 

The population of theae 44 great 
cliiea i* not inucli more than five and 
a half millions, or loss than 3 per 
cent, of tho total popiilatioa of 
British India ; whilo the number of 
inhabitant* of the 84 towns in 
England and Wale* which have 
more than 60,000 residents exceeds 
7i millions, or 32 per cent* of tho 
total population- anollicr atrikiug proof of tho relative excess of tho rural commiinily in 
Imlia. 

Turning next to the question of tho division of the population according to sox and 

age, wo find in British India 9tt millions of males 
and 92i tnillinns of fiMimles, or about 100 male* to 
94 females. Tho numlier of adults abovo the ago 
of 12 is about 123 millions, and that of childron 
under 12 nearly 67 millions (w)iilt* three 'fourths of 
a million aro uiiMpecified), giving a pioportion of 
100 adults to 64 cliildrcu. The adult males aro 
61 1 millions, the adult foinale* a little over 01 mil* 
lion*, or not quite 99 females to 100 males. 'I'he 
children are divided into 36] million boys and 81 j| 
million girls, giving a little over 87 girla to each 
100 boy*. 

In this country it la found that the male 
birth* are very slightly (about I per cent.) more 
numerou* than those of females, and that for the 
Hist few years there is a small excess of surviving 
boys over girls, but that after tho age of 20 the 
number of females considerably preponderate 
over that of tmiles, and thut, taking all ages to- 
gether, there are nearly 106 females to every 100 
uialct. The discrepancy is attributed by the 
writers of the Report on the Census of England 
and Wales for 1871 to emigration to the Briti-nh 
Colonies and tho United State* of America : “the equalities of tho two sexes is,*’ 
they remark, “maintained by nature, and tho dispority arises almost entirely from 
displncemout. ” 

In India tliere are scamly any centres of mining or inanufacturing industry to with- 
draw the male population from their homes; and the annual cinignitmti of even a hundred 
thousand pernons to the British and Fieiieh colonies would not have any great c fleet on tho 
proportion caleulated on numbers little below one hundred millions of each sex. It might, 
therefore, be expl'Cted that throughout the country the natural equality between tho two 
sexes would ho muiutained, and that the excess of fcmulo population observable in England 
would vanish when the census of India was examined. Tbis is indeed thu ease, but the 
\/ahinee is tliroan with violeiieo to the oilier side, and there is in the whole of British India, 
so far as the returns are to be credited, uii excess of 6| millions of mules over females, or 
nearly G per cent. 

IMiysiological reasons have been assigned for this excess, sueli as tho asserted tendency 
of a hot crnuHte to ])roduco an excess of male births, and the pussiiiility of a similar reault 
ensuing from early luarrihgo of the girls, and cuiiseqiumt greater maturity <»f the husbands. 
A third reason may abo be given, iinmely, that pei haps the execss of males is |p a large 
extent only apparent, being duo either to the omishion of females owing to the low estima- 
tion in which they arc held, oiHo their sysUiiuatic concealmeiil in coiisccjuenceof the reticence 
practised in an Oneiilul eouniry on all matters cormeeted with femulo rchiliona. To 
iiHeertain how far tins is likely to hiivo been tho case, it will bo necesHury to cxnmino tho 
slatistii's of the ebief provinces separately. 

In Bimgal the sexes may bo eonsidured to be on an equality, there being 100 males to 

100 14 fiMualcs ; and if t he examination be made 
. 30.210 056 more minutely, ’whether by the district or by 
FeiiifflUia 8o’,^6i766 ' religion, it is found thut thu disparity of aexes, 

one way or tho other, is, with a few exceptions, 
only such as may bo readily accounted for by peculiar circumstances, and is not in real 
uppviMitioii to the general rule uf equality. 

In Assam there are only 9t females to every 
2 126 527 males, but this is a not unnatural result 

FtMii'dcs ... l.W/ilZ ul^ tho itniiiigrulion of coolie labour into the 

provinco for work on tho tea plantationa. 

* In Mysore the equality of saxes is very nearly maintained, there being 99*36 females 

tu loo males, and the slight variations in the 
^^^^Males 2 035 024 ^®vorttl districts appear to be due to tho demands 

Females !! 2!5l''’484 , of tho coflbe plantations fur labour. 

In .Madras there are 99 fema ts to evory 100 males, and in seven of the fwcrity'One 

distiicts tho former arc in excess. Indeed, so 
15 72 .*,H 06 oouvinced is Surgeon -Major Cornish that tho 

Femslos ... 15 , 648,571 proportion between tho sexes to be found in 

Euiope may also bo cx]>ectod in India, that bo 
considers tlial a judgment may be formed of the general accuracy of thu census iu any district 
from the way in which the proportion of the sexes bus been recorded. 

In tbese four provincos, then, which oompriso 101 out of the 190 millions of British 
India, tho returns show tlio females us being not above 1 per cent. less than the males, 
which, iu thu circqmstnnces of the country, may be considered a very near approach to 


Central Provinces 

Bcrar 

Oude 

British Burma... 


Buuibay 
North- W( 
Punjab 

CiMirg 

AJmere 


est Provinces 


r Males. 
4,172,201 
1,168.107 
6.B2£,366 
1.455.5)8 
H.D61.580 
16,413.642 
9,695,434 
04, 104 
211.289 


Females. 

4,020.319 

1.078,308 

6,397.866 

1,311,630 

7.787.017 

14.367.502 

8,016,064 

73,858 

104.743 


Pbovincbs.I 


Bmi^cal 

Assam 

Myiioro 

Mo<lras 


Boys. 

Qirli. 

MaIo 

Adults. 

Fomale 

Adults. 

11,304.521 

9,415,507 

18,906,4.35 

20,841.161 

^ 809.9;0 

097.<t97 

1, SI 5, 557 

1,302.316 

' ^ 9’i2.U36 

896.290 

1,612,988 

1,623,198 

5.808.Cl«7 

5,584.364 

9,659.122 

9.779.260 


equality, and seems to be fatal to the theories attributing to climatic or physiological cnusf i 
an abnormal excess of male over female births. It has, however, been observed tiiat in tho 
large Lying-in Hoapital at Madras, there are 112 boys born to every 100 girls; and if any- 
thing like Uiia proportion prevailed throughout India, the fact would go far to account for 
some excess of tho male over tho female population. ^ Mr. Neill, on the other hand, in 
writing of the Central Provinces, says that tho general impression among natives it thst 
more girla are burn than boys; and he refers to a remark made to him by an intelligent 
native gentleman, that the greater number of female birtlia was a wise provision of nature, 
to enable the classes to whom the plurality of wives is allowed to ei^oy that iudulgeucu| 
without interfering with their monogamous brethren. 

Certain it is that iu the ot|ier divisions of tho country, comprising nearly two-thiidi 

of tho area, and not qnite half tlie 
population of native India, the 
female sox is in a remarkable miner- 
ity. In tho Control Provinces there 
aro to evory 100 males 96| fcmaln, 
in Berar 931, in Oudo92}, in British 
Burma 911. in Bombay 91, in tlie 
North-West Provinces 871, in* the 
Punjab 88^, in Coorg 78i, and in 
AJmuro only 49k. There would not, at first sight, appear to he any particular reason why 
thu ouumerntion should nut have been carried uut at least as accurately in provinces where 
a census hud boon frequently taken as in those whore it was introduced for tho first time ; 
and tu aseurUin the causu to which so oxcossive a disparity is to be attributed, it is neces- 
sary in tbo first place to exHinino the division of the pupulation according to age. 

It might have been expected that the tendency which is found in this country to 
consider girl* as adults at an earlier ago than boys, though they may not have arrived 
at maturity, would bo exaggerated in an Oriental people, even if u jealous care of tho 
young women did not lead to their omission from the returns ; and this feeling must Imvo 
been eiiliamcd by tho ignorance of the people, Ifuding them in some cases to imagine that 
the object of lhocf‘nsus was to secure wives for the European soldiers— a fear which, both in 
tho Central Provinces in 18G6 and in Oude in 1869, led tu tho aetual marriage of many 
girls iu order thut they might escape tho dreaded conscription. A remarkable falling oif 
in tho number of girls' between 10 and 13 years of age has been observed in the North- 
West Provinces ; but there being no corresponding ineroase in those between dS and 20 
years of ago, this seems due to entire concealment, rulbor than to their return as adults. 

That some such considerations as have been mentioned, however, prevailed to a great 

extent, seems clear, when it is found 
that notwithstanding tho general 
equality of sexes iu Bengal tho 
number of boys under 12 exceeds 
that of tbo girts under that ago by 
nearly two milions, the male adults 
fulling below the female adults by 
a corresponding number. In Assam 
tbo result is somewhat similar, for 
while tho adult males would, through 
the influence of immigration, be cxpeelod to be largely in excess of the adult females, and 
the children tube equally divided, it is found thot the adults are very nearly on a par, and 
that tho hoy* outnumber the girls by 113,000, or about 1 4 per cent. 8o also both in 
Mysore and in Madras tho adult females exceed tho male adults, but tho boys are in excess 
of the girls. 

The same result is to bo seen in the returns of the Central Provinces, whore tho male 

adults are very slightly more 
uutnerons than the females, but 
tho boys exceed the girls by 8 per 
cent. In Ki-rar thu excuse of male 
adults is greater, they being 8k per 
cent, more than tho females, wliilu 
tho boys are Ilk P<ir c<Bit. more 
numerous than tho girls. In 
Ondo tho fctnnlo adults aro only 
2k jicr cent, less than tho niulo 
adults, while there are but 81k 
girls to 100 hoys. In Bomb.iy 
Uiore aro 100 male to 92 feimilc 
adultH, hnt 100 bovs to 89k 
In tbo North -West Wovinoes there 
are only 89k female adults to 100 males, and but 83k pirls to lOO boys. .In tho Punjab, 
however, while there are barely 88 female to 100 male adults, there are 84k girls to 100 
boys. Tho disparity of the sexes and Uio remarkably low percentage of children in Cix)rg 
are said to have been to a great extent accidental, owing to a largo influx of male labourers 
from Mysore, in the month of November, to work on the coffee estates. In Britisli 
Burma it is iiotewortliy that, contrary to all experience, the males outnumber the foinaU’S 
at every period of ogo; hut Ibo total excess is unquestioimbly duo in a groat raoBsnro to tli«* 
annual iniiuigration of nearly 100,000 coolies from Upper Uurma, Madras, or Chitmgon;:, 
who do not bring their families with them in general, and most of whom return after a 
residence of from one to four years, leaving perhaps nno-fifth of that number on an average 
each year to swell tlio male population. In one district, Tavoy, whoro there is little imini' 
gration, the females exceed tho males. In tho opinion of the Commissioner of tho Tenas* 
serim division, the paucity of women may be partly accounted for by the inhuman treat- 
ment the mothers receive at child-birth. With regard to the childron also, he mentions that 
after they arc horn “ they niu placed before a large fire, and literally toasted till there is 
little strength left in them,'* so that '*many of tiiem die, and others become Injured and 
fruitlesH for the rest of their lives.” This, however, sooms to relate to both sexes, and 
would nut iiffcct their relative nuinbcrs. Mr. M'lver considers it moderate to make a 
deduction of 80.000, or 7 per cent, for ” the average population unprovided with females.'’ 
an adjustmoiit which would bring the proportion of tho sexes to within about 2 per cent, 
of an oquiility. Thu censds of Ajmero was considered to exhibit so much want of Accuracy 
that a* fresh one was ordered, and very little reliance can be placed on the figures. As 
returned, the disproportion of sexes is astounding, there lK*ii)g rather more than twice us 
many males as femules. The ratio of children to adults is also the lowAt iu any province 
except Coorg, there being 67k cent of the latter, and S2k percent, of the former. TbefcO 
results, if correct, bear startling evidence of the suITering of the weaker classes during ami 
after the famine. 

Wu find, then, that as a general rule tho nunihor of girls is understated, even Where 
thoro is no reason to suppose that thev have beim omitted from the census, tbe,numbor of 
adults being proportionately increased. But in the North-West Pro*dnoes, Oude, ami the 
Buiijah, and to a less degree in Bombay, Berar, and the Central Provinces, there an 
excess of boys over girls to a much greater extont**thnn can be fairly attributed to inac- 
curacy of registration. On the prol^ble cause of this excess much light will be thrown by a 
careful stndy of the classification of the people with reference to religion and caste ; but 
before dealing with those branches of the subject, there Is one point wbiob demands 


PaoVllfCKH. 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Male 

Aduiln. 

Female 

Adults. 

Contml Provinces 

;,524,it45 

1,405,537 

2,547,556 

2..3.3.H,08l 

Burar 

4J2.085 

374,1.36 

731,141' 

704,2.32 

Ondii 

2.186.247 

1,843,457 

.3,6.36.119 

3,654,399 

Bombay .. 

North- West pro- 

3 129,892 

2.798, *292 

6,431,697 

4,989,325 

vinces 

6 .r,« 6.710 

4,650,260 

10,817,15.3 

9,711.416 

Punjab 1 

3,399.054 

2,858,0 M 

6.200.3H0 

6,158,033 

(’oorg 1 

2S.641 

26, 4-40 

65,813 

47,418 

British Burma ... 

506,986 

485.440 

929.532 

826.181 
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fomidorntion, n>incly, tlioromarVabljliirpe proportion of cbildrcn to ndultg in India, which, 
if an exc«M of male birthi be «n ceUblisbcd fact, will in itself tend to aggnivatc Iho ubnor’ 
inal exoese of the male population gencrtilly. 

While there ore in England about 41 i persons under the nge of 12 to 100 above thut 
age, in India the lowest pcicentngo, that in Ajmera and Co«»rg, is about IS] ; in tbo North- 
West Provinces it is not quite 50; in licngul 6'i, or still bighor if the suppohition that 
many girls have been reckoned as woman be correct; and in the other divUions 55 and 
opwarus, the Central Provinces, with tilt, holding the ftist place, a pnnit.mn perhaps ultii- 
butable to the unusually prolific character of the nhoiiginal tribes, who form a huge por- 
tion of the population. Various suggestions arc nnnlo to account for this large nnmii«*r of 
children, the most prohnblo i)eing the almost univcrRal cnstoin of nmniiige, coupled 
with the practice of contracting a second or third marriage it no nmle odVpriog result 
from the ftrst (one inatanoo is given of seven wives in Itcrnr) ; but it may bu questioned 
whether union at a very curly ago would gmcrnlly resuA in lui^e fnmiUes 

Another view is that the proportion of cbildrun is c 3 iees>.ive owing to the greater 
mortality of adults in India than in colder countries. The inferences to be drawn fimn tlic 
tables of age have been worked out with great pains by Mr IMonnUoii, who i.s Kutisfied that, 
notwithstanding tho notorious Inaceuraey of natives of India on tlio Bui'jeet, the intoi ill- 
ation has been obtained with suflicienl proimbility to render it not unHitfe to deduce general 
conclusion! j and one which forces itself prominently on his mind is the very low rate of 
life, or rather the excessive mortality which prevails in India, and which lie consldets to ho 
about on a par witli that found in Italy or Spain, and worse than In any other European 
country except Kussia. Surgeon -Major Ijuinsduinc states the average ago throughout the 
Ilombay Presidency to be 11 or 12 years lower than the average in England ; and he Rums 
up the main differences between the population of llombay and that of England with the 
observation that in tbo former the " chihlron are more numerous, they naieh maturity 
earlier, and, as adults, they die earlier,” Surgeon -Major OirniHh expresses the same vi» w 
when he says that “tho aged are rare and \oiiUi Huperabund-mt, in nti Indian community ” 
Classified. according to ruligioii, tho pupnlalion uf llritisb India is, in round nunibers, 

divided into 1401 millions of HiudodS (luehulmg 
Sikbs), or 7M1 per rent, 401 millions of M»h<»- 
inedams, or 211 per cent, and HI millions of 


fioUglon. 

gas Table 17 of the Appendix. 


Hindoos 

Sikhs 

Mahomedans ... 
Buddhists and Jains 
OhriMtians 

Otherss 

BAUgiuu not known 

lSP,S<fl.R(M 

1.174.438 

40,882.637 

2.8.1 .‘.Hfil 
898.068 
6,1(12.82.1 
425.175 


100.508,(148 

Bindftos- 

Bengal 

Assam _ , •• 

Norih-Wctl Provinces 
AjmerO ... ••• 

Ondo 

Punjab 

Central Provinces ... 

Berar 

Mysore 

Ooonc _ 

British Burma 

Madras 

Bombay 

... 88.976,418 

2.071‘..’)(I7 
... 2»V*<w.o7l 

'i: '.906 
... l(MMi;.823 

... e,i>,\*Mto 

... 6, 870,778 

1.91 2. 16a 
4,H07.t^j 
... 161,179 

... .1(M1.'»8 

... 28,8tt:»/.'78 

... Pi,y^0,:^20 

Total 

... 130.248. 608 

Conversely, the Mahomedans arc i 

Mahomedans-* 

Bonsai 

Assam ... ^ ,• 
North-West Provuioes 
Aimere ... 

Oude 

Punjab ... 

Coiitml Provioco! 

Bomr *... 

Mysore ... 

Cnorn 

British Burraah ... 

Madras ... 

Boinbaj ... 

19,566.8.11 
1. 104.001 
4, 181), 348 
02.722 
ld97,70t 
9,8:»7.Ci86 
.. 2:1.1.247 

164.961 
21)3.091 
ll.ltOi 
OO.HIH 
1,867.8 ',7 
y,87(),«() 

Total 

.. 40,882.637 


to 2 of the iattor. 

Tlie Hindoo element prepomlerale.s specially 
in the south. In Mysore it comprises 05 p<T 
cent, of tbo whole population, and in t\nirg 
and Madras al»nnt Oli per eeni. In Oude, tlie 
North-West Provinces, Ajiuere, and Uerni*. it forma 
between HO and ‘JO per cent, of the people 
Iloinbay contains 7‘Jlr per cent, of Hindoos, and 
tho Central Provinces 711 percent In Hengal 


there are only percent, of Hindoos. 


of India. In tho Punjab they form tho larger 
half, 03 per cent, of the population ; in Pengal 
they amount to 32), and in Assaui per cent ; 
ill Aimoru neiirlv 20, in the North-WoHi I’lo- 


oorg they do not come up to 7 ; in Miidnns they 
re b.arely 6, and in Mysore, liritiah Hnrmn, niid 
le Ontrnl PiovinecH, they are only 4, Hi, and 
ss than 3 percent., rospeetividy. 

It lit I'cmai liable that of the 20l millions of Miis- 


Iridni), 17i millions are found in Ea.sterii Ileiigal 
and the ndjoioing districts of Sylhet and Caebar, whoro tin y anomtit to 4‘J per cent of the 
total population I and in two districts, tliose of Mogra and b’ujshahyc, (o about SO per (rut 
In that part of the country they comprise tim hulk of the cult ivat ing and labouring class, wliilc 
in Chittagong and Noakhally they follow a senfaring life ; and it ecouis probable that tbeir 
preponderance is duo to the conversion of the hiwer ordein from the old Hindoo religion, 
under which they held tho flosilion of out-eastea. In Helnr tho eomparn lively few 
Mahomodans, some 13 per cent., hoiong to tho upper classes as a tub*, ^^hllc the great 
majority of the people, nearly 84 per cent, is Hindoo. In Onssa the population is 
almost entirely Hindoo, more than 96 per cent, professing that religion, and only 2| per 
cent. *oiiig Mussulman!. In Chota Nagporo, where tho aboriginal tubes are numerous, 
shout 71 por cent, of tho population are Hindoos, and imt quite 5 per cent. Maboraedaiiii. 
In Assam (excluding the hill tribes, for wbieh the particular.H cannot be given,) 70 per cent, 
are Hindoo! and nearly 29 per cent. Mahomedaiis, or, confining the viow to the old pro- 
vince of Aaaam without ayihet and (laeliar, there nro 8H Hindoos niid from 9 to 10 
Mussultnana in each hundred of the population. 

Plntni np th« v.lley of tho (kng™, wc find tlie relntivo of nindooi over 

Mahomaden. increeM. In the Beiiero. division Ihcro ere B9 of the fornifr to It of the 
latter, the percentogo of other religions being inapprceinlile )^'rnn?hout tlm Nortli-Mcst 
Provinces : in Allahabad the proportions nro 'JOi to ‘Jir, in JliauM 9ot to 4J, aim in Agra 
9U to 8|. In the two more iiorliicrn divisions of Hoiiilknnd and Meerut, the Mnhomed- 
sn! are much more numerous than in tho southern districts, the proportions being 79 
•nd77 Hindoos to 21 and 23 Mahomedans vespectively ; indee.l, those two divinions 
eonUin more than half tho MuKunlman population of the Norlli-M cst Pioviiices In 
Kamiwn. however, there ero very ncerly !)!» 

faith, tiiongh many of the former belong to the doubtful castes of which u la difficult to 

say where they ihdnld bo classed. , i ,1 i n „ 

The Mahomodani in Ondo are distributed pretty evenly through the province, the 
proportion being largest (14 per cent.) in tho division of Lucknow, owing chiefly to the 
f»oUh*ttwo.allb.of thiinlmblUnt. of the rnpitoi proi«. ‘"’‘'M 

(71 not oenti in Uov Hanillv. the division immediately adjoining tho dense belt ot 
HlXirS Whi4 ruT tCupl/ the a....gotie velicy. In the ccntrul di.trict. «< 
end UereWnhw, 84 out ofW 68 tuiookdnre at the time tlie ceoioe wm Inken iii 1899 

*'^l?*doluim"with th. popnletion of 4he Punjeh it U necewnry to Uke into coneidmtioii 
. third rellgiof, tbnl of the »iUhe. who in thie proving fom "" 

in the -t**t rn are eo few y to he merely reckoned amonf the higher eaitee of the 


Hindoos. In every 100 persons in the Punjab there sro, on an average, 63 Mahomed ins, 34| 
UindouB, and (i| Sikhs. As might be expected, the llindooB are most numerous Iti the 
more southern divisions bordering on tbo North-West Provinces; in Delhi, Uissnr, 
Umliilhi, mill .Tnllundiiiir, tiu’y comptiHe G8, 74, 50, and 53 per cent of lb© pooplo, wliiio in 
Hinrilsur Iheyoiilv form 21 pi.T cent , in Mooltan 17, in Labor© 15, in Itawulpinda© 10, in 
tho Derajr.t 11, and in Poshawiir not more than 5 per cent. The returns vary, however, soino 
coinprisnig tlie Bwee|>or cistes iiiiinng liimiooN, while some, treating llu*m as out-castos, 
include them in tbo “<»tber'* ptipnhition I'lie Mahomediins mUMter fiom 21 to 30 por cent, 
in tho four lower divihions, imt in U inriUuv, L'llmrc, nml Mnnltan tlioy ctunc np to 51, 67, 
and 05 percent ; in Itnwulpindic and the Dcrajat they liave 86 mid 87, and in Peshawur 
no less than 93 per cent, fif tlm popuhiti'in, Tim stronghold of the Sikhs is the country 
between the livcrs Itnvce and SutUj, inclmlmg the c’eiitnil districts of Lahore, wlioro they 
form 17; Hinrifsiir, whe e tln‘y an* 13 per eoiiL of the people; IlinbaUa, where timy amount 
to 9; Olid .Jullundliur, wln ic ibey nro 8 per cent. : in the other districts they range from 
3 per cent, to 1 in 300 of the inhiihiUnts. • 

There are net in.iny M ilioiin'dans in the Central Provinces, tho proportion on the wholo 
being under 3 per cent, of the popnhition. In only one district do they iiniJ-tcr so stiongly 
as to form lO per cent , nnincly Nimar, in which is situated lioorhanpoie, tho seat of (luveni- 
nunt under the Mogul Empi'iors. The lliinlors am tno.Ht numerous in tho Nngpora plain 
and Wunlha Vlllle^. uln ro they form 8o per cent, of Uio people, while in the thinly inliabilud 
ciiHtern division «1 (Jbutteertgiiih only (5-7) per cent arc of tliiiL religion. 

Tho greul extent to which tho Miidinji Presidency »-■* devoted to Hindooisin is msdo 
more apparent by refcreiiee to the sevcisl districts. In those on the northern coast, (lanjmn, 
Viz.'igiipatmii, and Hod ivoiy, from ll74 to 99i per cent, arc Hindoos, iind in Ki-stmi, 
Nellore, t liiiiglepnt, (’ohiiltatore, Silcni, and North and South Arcot, *Jl to 97 por 
cent, while the Mahonn ilmis in llieno ilitvtricts vary from 6i per cent, to 1 in 3(>J. 
In the Houlliorii districts, ranjore, 'I neliinopoly, iVanUiis, mid Tinnovelly, the Hindoos claim 
from S9 to 93, and tho Malioiiicdims from 2l lo 0 per cent. The latter, however, have a 
larger proportion in iiio three central dihtricis of ('inldiip.ih, Pellary, and Kurnool, whoro 
they iiuiuhi-r from 7l to 11 per eent. of the people, the Hindoos having 92 to '^5 per 
rent. In the two distiicts on the we-it coast, lhi‘ hitter have a less prepondoninro. Of tho 
inliahit lilts of 'outh Kiiiiiirii, 84^ per eent. aie Hindoo mid 9 per enit MiiMHulinnn, ami 
of Alalabar, 72i per cent. Hindoo and ns many as 2"il }Hjr eent. Aliilioiiiedan. In tllft 
two fiiiiall districts of the Neilglierrles mid ift.idms, tlio I'hiropcan popuhitioii iiffecU tho 
pereenliigcg; the Hindoos uuiounl Lo BG mid 774 *'*^d tho Malioiiwduiu Lo 4 mid 13 per caul., 
respee lively. 

The stiiU'iiient that nonihny cniitains 794 Hindoos and l7i Maliomcdans in each 
100 of the population l»y no iiicnns gives nii accurate idea of the distribution of tbo peopli) 
tliioiighout the Pri.slilciicv ; for on examining Hie returns for tho several divid.ms, it will 
he found that in Homli.iy I’lopui, evcluding Sind, the Hindoos nro npwardr, of 89 per conk, 
mid the MulioimdaiiH oiIiN 8 p r cent, 'llie Hindoos iiro pretty evenly divi. led among tho 
seviT.il dinti lets, liin pci (flit ige V!ii,>ing fiom iihout 95 in Piiona and S.utiirn to 87 in 
Dharw.ir, Bclgnuni, ninl .'Mirat, KG in Alinicd.ilmd, mid G34 in tho islands of Bombay. 
Tlie M.dionn dmiH h ive only fioiii 34 I'* 4 i jicr reiit. of tho population in SitLiirn, Poona, 
and .NiiMi-iclc, while they are inont mimerons in Knhidghco and Dhnrwnr, where they form 
11 per cent., and lliosuMi anil Bombay Islands, whore they have 19i and 214 percent., 
respectively. It is, however, in Sind that they nrn to lie found in tho greatest niiinhers, 
time lifllM of the whole Musbulmnn population lieing inclndod in that province, in each 
lUU of the iiiliahiteiniM of which barely 18 are Hindoos, while 78 arc followers of Maliomod. 

In sonic of tlic provinces, the Mus'-uliiians have heen divided into the two great rival 

sects of the .Suonecs, wlio acKmivvleilge the Biicccpsi 'ii of ihe llrst three t'aliplis, and tho 

Kheeas, wh<» iiohl Ali, the fmirlh, to he tfin only right fnl Hiiecessor of Aliilioined, and reject 
the Book of Tr.iditioiiH winch the .’-ooiiecs accept as eatioinonl. Not many of the Slmcas are 
found in Bengal, hut the mimhcrs are not giv'eii. In Omle, also, the Soonces nro by far tho 
most numerous, though the Slieca tenets me those of the cx royal f.iuiily and tho greater 
pair of the hichor cI.inm'h. In Mysore iihout iM jn r cent of the Muhomodmis nro Hooneus. 
and ill Ooorg about 91 per cent. In Mtelras the proportion of Soonees is 89 per cent, to 
not (juito 4 p-r eent. of Sliceai, llio otlior 7 per eent. Iicliig miipoeifieil. In Bombay the 
relative mimh«'i.H are htill more at vnrianee, the S lonces in that PreKiileiiey iimonntiiig to 
more than 9G4 per eent , while in Sind more thmi ‘J'Ji per cent, belong to tins sect. Very 
fow pnrsons have returned theniHclvcs as VV’ahihoos, tho puritan sect foiiiiJisJ nt the close 
of thn last ceiiiury by Alalnl Wnliah, an Arab of Mm provinco of Ntjd, whoxe tenets wero 
brought to India by Syed Ahmed in 1S’.:3, mid e night up by the lU'ry I’liMmna of the 
iiortli-we-'t fioiiiicr No cla^■.i^Icalil)n by seels is given m the repoitu for tho Punjab 
Olid North W('ht Provinces, and in other pints of India Illy Wulmbees do not appear 
to he at all iinmrrous. 

The Buddhist creed claims for its votrtVies throughout India ieh3 than thice millions’of 

IM'ople, of vvlioin nc<rly two and a liuK millions, or 
8^1,074 8i> per cent , arc in Biitisli Burma. Of ihoko in 

i.rui] India Proper, nnnilaMing 3So,OUO, many who huvN 
ela.4sed belong to tlm sect of Juiiis, a com- 
pirnlively late (dlshooL fiom Hindooi.Hin, vvhieU 
il'i shares acveral of the ttuicta of tlnj Bnddiiisis. 

■ Aliout Inlf the iiuniber, or 190.000, arc in tho 

luTia? Hdiuliay Prcbidency, ebiclly In Mio districts of 

• Belganin and Ahmedalnid, wbenj tliey only amount 

2.s3a,‘<5l to 14 per cent, of I lie popnliitinn Some 8j,00ll, 
aro returned in Bmig il, t oiiHiMting iilmoxt entirely 
of tho Mnghs in Cliittngong. Tho Punjab mid tlm Central Provinces ouch contain about 
36,000, Madras bus 21,000 and Mjsorc 13,0t'0 ; hut in thoeo three last-named divisions they 
are nearly all Jains, and Biiddliism is praeticiilly oitiiu't in Scuthorn Indi i. Innopru- 
viue« except BiiMsli Burma* and Bombay is so largo a proportion of tho popuhitioii 
us 4 per cent, reiutiied iis Buddhist. 

The Christian roiigiou has throughnut India not quite 900, OfK) bciieTen, or less than 

one in two hundred ot the wholo population ; nnd 
Christians— oven of those some 2 )0,000 appear to b« Kuro- 

!!! peans, or to have European hlo«)d in tbeir veins. 

... 22.i»6 Aboift thvec-fifihs of tlie hristians in India are 

7 70? Madras, where, in ndditiuii to those in the 
22ii6fc Native Ktiites, they mimber about 681,000, hr 
10,477 Ij per cent, of the inhabitants; the nuinbor of 
SfilrO Bmnai\ PiiLliolics is 416. 1'OO, while nearly 118,0(J(J 
j^'n) or© enrolled as rroieslmits. lii Bomlmy there 
British Burma ! ! .. 62.299 are 126, OlKl Christ inns, fonniiig J por c-i it. of the 

Madras * populftlioii ; of Uivse, nearly 83,000 are returned 

Ilumbay . * _ . ns lloinau Cathulicg (ehictly tlm Indo-l’i.rtnguese, 

896.453 of whom timre are morn than 23 000 >U thn 
’ ' city of Boinhiiy ahme), 21,000 n-i I’rotcstanta (of 

wimm four-flfllis belong to iho Church of Kaglmid, and tlm vemaindcr are Preshy- 
trniint, Baptists, ond Wesleyans, while a few Arinetmcis mid Mrei l:s mu imduded), and 
about 19,000 simply as native convert!, tho sect tn w liich they holoiig not being speeitied. 
In Bimgal there are 90,000 Christians, who form only ^th per rent, of Mm population, 
British Burma has 62,000, or not quitn 2 per eent. of her inbaidlunts; in the North- 
West L’roviooei and Punjab there ura about 22/i00 in each case, tho pciccnUge being 
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/fly. In Mysore them aro ncurly 2fi,000, or | per cent., niul 
)iK' tho *.2.4<J0 (’hri^tiilns lire not quilo I ) per cent, of the people, 
tlun* proviiiecs urn aiu h us to uniount to from ^tli to j* 5 th per cent, 

‘Uthora” uro chiefly composed of the hill tiibcs nnJ iihonifinos in the 
(’mtrul Provinces, Ijenj^iil nnd Assinn, IJenir and 
llrili‘-li Ihinim j hut it is very difllcult to draw 
Ihe line helween liindooiMin nnd the rude religion 
of some of thfso trihes, mid very posMhly many 
hiivo hcen ('hi.ss»*d under tho one, when they 
mip^hl With eqmd propriety hiivo been ranked in 
the other eutetrory. Tlioro arc 011,000 I’mse 
and nob rjnile 7,t>"0 Jews, nhnoHt .dl ot lu»lh 
chiKHi'S being in the Hoinhuy IVesideiicy ; wbdo 
in the I’mij ib 010,000 huvo been uiitui'ed an 
“ Miseellaucous.*' 


10 ovo 


2.0 11. *.’7 ti 
Iftt.i.Ml 
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Altbough nearly tho who 


ole of t he inhnhltiints of niiUsh India can bo classed under 
other of tin* two prev.iliitig icligions, it will he found 
lantjuatjc, nuil when uiningi •! acfotdlng to natiomdlty or langmige, they 

pieSfiit a very much gn nter variety. The population of tho 
lingle province of liongal eont.iins many nu'es and trihrs. Ilengal I’roper nnd .some of 
tho adjacent dist rifts aru 'uhahit rd l>y the Help, ^ ili, living iimid a network of rivers and 
moratvHes, nouriihcil on a w.iteiy liee «lu>l, l"<>lxiii;^^ weak and puny, hut nhlu to hear mueb 
eipoBure : timid aiid Nhithlul, hut '•haiji wlttfd, imlii't i ions, and foud of hedeutary employ- 
ment , tho Heugali-spcakiug peoplj rtflnluM- mono 37 millious. Allied to these, both in 
iaiigmige mid de«e» iit, iw fii m«n e t Imid. con^erx at ivo, logoteil, and priest-ridden, aro the 
Ooryas, or people ol Oi issn, nnmhi ring four millions The Assainc'.c, of whom thoro arc 
less than two milUniis, speak a hmi^uagc vci y similar to Hengali. hut have u largo mixture 
of Indo-dliiuese hlood ; they are pioml and indolent, mul aihlieted to the use of opium. 
The lliudust luih of Heiiai arc luiidier ami mor«* manly, h ive a less euervatiiig climate, and 
use a more auh^tantial diet ; their liiiguiigc js Hiiidee, mid tln-y numher (in Heiigal) some 
20 luillioiiH. lU'sides llicHi*, theio luotlie >'iiutlial>«, Koles, Gouds, and other ttiuniginal 
tribes In t’liota Nagpore, the wild mount iin rncts in Juljfurovee, the iulinhit.'intN of tho 
(laro, Cuss) a, JyutOii, and Nuga liilin, and those in Tippcrali mid tho Chittagong 
Hill True Is. 

Ill thu North-West I'r^^inees (hero is less divorslly of language, Ilindeo being 
spoken hy a great mai-s of tlic Hindoo enltiMilois; whih* in tho towns and in those parts 
where tho Mahomediiti influence is chiefly fo’t, tin* cognate dlali'ct of Oordoo pred«>inin:ites. 
In tho south of the Mir/uj»om disl’iid the alioriginal tiilHsliavc ii language of their own, 
nnd on th« northtrn boundary urn found tlio lihooteeas, who act us carriers between 
India and Thibet. 

In Oude, Oordoo is tlio common language, hut In somo districts Persiun, and in others 
Hindoo words pievail. 'I'lie Tliaroo tiibe, iiumbei ing about (»,000 in Oude, luivo ii Iniigviago 
of their own ; they aro also found in tin' Suh-IlimahiNau distiict-s of Uidillkund, Uoruckpore, 
and Cliumpmun, and me by home believed to liiivt' a Tartar oiigiti. 

In the portion of the Punjab i-asb of the Indus, Ilimlco or Puujahoo is spoken with 
vnrying dialect. A form of 'riiihetun is used in the Kuugra liiglilatid of Lahoul and 
8piti. Beyond the Indus, Pushtoo is spoken in the (roiitier villnges to tho north, mid 
Uclooclieo to tho south. Oordoo is used iu tho lurgu eltios, and Perahui by the higher 
clasies ill Peshawur. 

About ouc-hiilf tho inlinhitants of tho British territory in tho Central Provinces 
•peak lliudee, modided moio or less in Nimar mid ( 'liutteesgurh by the mixture of 
Uusurateu words in the foimer and tliose of tlic hill Irihes in ti o jall«>r case, Uather less 
than oiio-fourlli of tho people speuk Mahrull»‘e, which is used In the Nagporo division, 
while tho original language of Hio tJoiuls is spoken hy a similar numher, Oorya is uhciI 
in tho Suinbulpuro district, bordering ou (Jrihsa, and Teloogoo in tho distiict of Upper 
Owdavery. 

In Mysore tho prevailing huurimgo is Kannrosc, but Tamil, Teloogoo, Hindustani, and 
Mahratteo nro also spnlu'ii. In t^>"rg, besides tho Coorg laiignage, Kaiiarcse, Mahiyuluui 
Tamil, Tulu, mid Hindustmri are u>>ed 

* Tho Mmlras Presidency compriso.s ficvcrnl distinct linguistio divisions, but about five- 
liitbs of Ibu people use either tin* Teloogoo Imigmigo, which is Bpokeii from Vizagnpntam 
tQ Nolloro and North Areot, or tlui Tamil, Avhieh prevails Iroin a few miles norI,li of 
Madras to tho extreme south of tho eoutiiient. On tho western coast, Malayalnui (tho 
langmigo used in the natlvo slates of TruMincoro and Co< hiii) i.s also spoken in Malahnr, 
Tuhi in ]nirt of Sontli Knnmn, mid Kannre.se in tho imrlli of that di-sl riel ns well as in 
portions of thu districts hoi dering on Mysore. In tho extreme iimth, (innjam, on the 
coniines of Ol ibsii, adopts Ooriya, the hinguago of that provinec, while tho Kliond tribes 
in tlm hills hiivu di.vlects of their own. 

Tho Inogmiges used in thu Honihay Presidency nro very numcrnii.s, tho chief being 
Sindhee. Ivutehce, and (Jn/erilec. in tlui north, IMahratcc, to wliicU that of the Koncun is 
akin, in the chief part of Bomhiiy Proper, and Kaiiaresc in the south. 

But, of all tho divisions of India, there is perhaps in Hiitish Burma tho most remark- 
ahlo viirloty of race. Theie arc tho Burmese, Arakanese, and Taluiogs in tho plains; thu 
Karens, Shuns, Tounglluio'i, Kliyengs, nnd other Irihes in tho bilks; while the growing 
numbers of tho two mixed races of liido-Bnnnoso and Uhino-HnruyDHo arc worthy of attini- 
tion, though not speeiuHy iiumheied in tin* census rcj»oit. . 

Great pains have hecn taken Ity the wi iters of llm several reports In tho clnsKification 
of tho population aeeordiiig to ciistc. Tlio result, however, is not satisfactory, ow'ing 
partly to tliu intrinsic diflieulties of tho Bnhject, mid ji.irtly to tho ahscucu of u iiniforin 
plan of ckinbilieiition, each writi r adt.pl ing that which seeiiieil to him he.Ht suited for tin* 
purpose*. It has indeed heeii foutnl poi^ihlu to put lt)get her a few particulars wliieh nro 
uiimtioncd in nearly all the ivpmls; hut these give little idea of tlio mass of detailed 
information which has been ei llccted under Wiis lieaiiing. j 

Tlio title of Hindoo, in the ciilegoiy of nationality mid caste, includc.s many porsons 
* 1 1 an / A Hindoo Ol igin w ho are im longer Jlindnos hy religion, such 

® us Native ( 'In iMtians ‘O' w ln) have brnnelic «l off from its stricter 
^ * use, such as Bn^ldhi'-ts atnl Jains, or whose actual religion ks 

unknown, inch n# the abongimil tilkes. In tills wider view* of tho Hindoo people wc 

find 1 11) imllii)Ms i*o designated, of whom about 
l(']i miriiniiH mu BnilimiiiM and million!} 

K'.iniii).i< and iiajpools; 10r>|| luirdoiil belong 
to utlur castes; of ncmly 71)0,000 tho enslo 
is niispri lfuMl ; HiJ millions arc emt-enstes, or 
recognuo no caste (ns the Buddhists) ; not quito 
bOO.OOO aro Clivistimis (ineluding, it is presumed, 
any converts from tho Mussulmnn religion ss 

wcin ; nnd 17;^ millions nro Hboriginul tribes or 

ToUl ... U0,l.'t0,l8a «eiui*llindoowed ttboriginca. 


Hindoos and iM-rsoni of llludoo orlpin— 

BrsUmlns lu.irn.'H 

Kshstrlyas nnd UitJpoots f.iiH.l.H 

Other enstes .. 

(fnsto UUNpBciflrd .. 78<','U1 

Out-cnsles, or not recognising 
cMlo • P,7I2.aPM 

If iitivc Christian! SU.*i,8i5 

Aborlirloul tribes and soml- 

SJAdeolMd aborigines ... 17.710,825 


A slight notion of the great number of Hindoo castes prevailing In British India may 
be gathered from tho following list showing the proportion iu which those of most 
imjiortance are scattered over Bungal and Assam ; — 


Number of 
a|u.‘cillod 
c.iusle.s. 

4 Superior 
Intennodiato 
Trailing 
Ihistoral 

Eiigaguil in preparing 
conked fond ... 
Agrieullnral 

Engaged in personal '.icr- 
vice 

Aitismi ... 


a 

5 

4 

2 

10 

7 

12 


Population. 

4,1 &2, 183 
2,774,10(5 
7f.5,422 
3,4(54,267 

830,170 
C, 673,003 

2,100,152 

4,l7li,302 


fish 


Number of 
apticitled 
eastoH. 

6 Weaver 

Labouring ' 

Occupied in selling 

and vogebibk'S 

B uting and fishing 
Dimecr, Musician, Beg 
gar, and Vagabond 

69 Castes spocifiod. 


Population. 

1,722,063 
467.198 

140,846 
2,186,107 

72,247 

29,772,021 


Mr. Beverley, however, says that the number of separate tribes nnd castes wliicli have 
been lonnd to exist in Bengal ilois not probably full short of a tliou.'tiitid, while, if their 
snb-divi.sinii.'} mid septs or oliins wore taken into nccuunt, they would amount to many 
tlmuKamU. ^ 

1 lit he North- WesI rrovinces tho Hindoos am divided into 291 speeifled castes, or 
including tliuKo ennmended by niitiomility only, 3t)7 distinctive appellations. In Oudo 77 
nro mentioned, hchides 29 other castes of religi.ms mendicants and J 2 aboriginal tribes. 
In the rnnjuh 19 castes uro iniiuod; while there aro some 40 dilferont divisions in Mysore 
mid Cuorg. 

In M-idra«i the elassiftcation has hecn mado somewhat oft er tho fashion adopted in 
Bengd, and tho various ea.stca of the Hindoos are urianged in 17 sets; — 


IVieHls 1,095,443 

WmiiuiB 190,415 

Traders ... ... 711,712 

Agf ieultnrists . . ... 7,826, 127 

blupheid and pastoinl 

euittes 1,730.68 1 

Artis'ins ... ... ... 785,085 

Wiitcr or accountant 
cii-iles ... 107 652 

Wemcis 1,071,781 

Labourers 3,91 1. 463 


Tot makers 
Mi.xi*d castes 
Eishermen 
Balm cultivators 
BnrherM 
Washermen 
Others 
Out castes 


Total 


260,84.3 
714,233 
971,837 
1.664,802 
840.450 
524,600 
2,666,890 
• 4,761,603 

29.361,139 


Brahmins— 


BciiKul 

... 2.S12,0TO 

Assam 

. tor,, not 

N«»rtli West Provinces . 

... .n.LViv.'tto 

Ajinrro 

in. any 

Oudo 

... 1.:«)7 8UH 

Punjab 

800, r, 47 

LVntiftl Provinces 

W,l«8 

Hurar 

4t).NW 

M>><oro 

... 10t).0.t7 

fouriif , 

3.*.:70 

BiitiHh Burma 

770 

Miwirii-H 

\,mMo 

Bomba/ 

«fiS.470 

10, 1.11,541 


A vi'ry simihir clivihion lins been made in the Central Provinces, the 48 principal castes 
being divided into 11 groups, acconling to their gciicrul occupation. 

In Buinhiiv about 140 Hindoo cuhtes arc mentioned la the ncconnt quoted by Surgeon- 
Major Lnmsd-iine from a work hy Mr. Steele on tho laws and customs of tho Deccan; but 
the population Iuih hecn enumcnited according to the iiHiiiil fourfold division of Brahmuis, 
Kshatriyus, Vaisyas, and SooduiH, tho last-mentioned comprising 86 per cent* of tbs 

whole. 

In all modes of cla'<iiificatIon, tho first rank is held by the Brahmin or priestly caste; 

but, so far from its being confined to religious 
duties, tlicro arc few trades in which some of its 
members are not engaged. So minute and end- 
lexM are tho raniiflcations of caste, that, when 
Mr. Prinsep look a census of Benares in 1834, no 
less than 1()7 distinct castes of Brahmins were 
found in that one city. The number of persons 
tlirouglioiit British India who have returned 
theuiHelvi'S ns Brabmir.s a little exceeds ten 
millions, of whom there nro in Bengal and Assam 
not qnilo 2ir. and in the North-We.Ht iWinces 

81 millions; in Oudo tlicy number 1,400,000, in 

10.13 1.541 the r 11 njnb 800,000, in Madras 1,100,000, nnd in 
Bombay CC0.()00, while the reinniiiing half million 
are sea ltere*d tin ongh the minor provinces. 

Next in rank come tho Kshatuyas, Bajpoots, or wntrior caste, of whom there aro 
K<ihalniiya 5 i nnd Itnjpools— somewhat mnvo than 51 millions in the provinces 

BeiiKal l,22?.r)lt) under British rule. (.)f these 11 millions orw 

found in Bengal ami Assam, 2.400,000 in the 
Norih-Wust I’lovinccs, 6(50,000 in Oude, 720,000 
in the Punjab (besides nearly ns many more 
Bajpoots of the Malmm'ednn religion), and rather 
more than (500,000 in the other jirovinces. There 
are very few of this caste iu Lower Bengal op in 
tho southern Presidencies; Behnr, tho North- 
West Provinces. Oude, nnd the Punjab arc the 
homes of 85 per cent of the Unjpoots, They are 
usually Boluiers, Inmlowiiers, or cultivators; not 
merely do thev in large numbers swell tho ranks 
. „ , IhMigiil and Boiiilmy, but tlfty are 

also found ir. the service of Native 1 ilnees, or acting as overseers or retainers of tho largo 
landkird!} .nnd baiiki rs. ® 

The thud nf the priniitivo castes was tho Valsyns, who wore occupied in ngricnltlire 
tiade, while the grunt majority of the Hindoo population was indiKcrlmiimtcly thrown 
lo -.'ther into tho fourth, namely, tlm Soodta or Kcrvile class. This arrangement has noN 
Jiowever, been maintained in more than one or two of the census reports; and instead of 
iitiempting to keep up tho old «list iiietion, it seems hotter to enmnerato a few of tho castes 
wlm li, fioin nunibors or lor any other ruason, are of most imponajico in the several 
)irovinee'». 

Among (he intermediate castes In Bengal and Assam may be mentioned tho Babhnna 
of IMiar, l.WD.OUO in number, elainii*iig to bo Brahmins and rivals of I he Itnjpoota and 
the Kuyuiiilis or writers, l,6ooj)(H), ehiefly found in Mm Lower Provinces; iimong the 
tr.uling euxluH. Mioso who are Epu. iully termed Buniyas or sbopkcuper*. nmoiinting to not 
quite a quarter of a million ; among tho pastoral castes, tho -Goallns, the great class of 
lieiMUnmn, 3,500,900, two-third.s of whom arc settled iu Btdinr, where they are notorious 
ns hiMiiuls or elnhuu n, re.'idy to engage in any riot at the bidding of their oinplovcr ; 
Hiuong tho agneultural ciistcK, tlm KaihnrLlias, 2.700, OuO, of whom two millions aro In tho 
Lower Provinces, and nearly half n million in Belmr, where they take tho title of Chnsa,— 
the Kocries, 1.000,000, chiefly in Belmr, where they arc h hardworking, quiet set of people, 
celebrated as spadc-husbamlmtMi,— the Koormoos, 970,000, mostly in Bchar and. Gbota 
Nagporc, -iriid the JSudgops of Lower Bengal, 6t50,000. who form the highest of tho 
caliivatiiig cinitcs; among tho artisan costes, tho Tolces or KhIoos, 1,400,000, makers and 
venders of oil; and among tho weaver castes, the Tnntees, who, to the number 
of 820,000, arc enumerated under this tho generic tjrin for their occupation. 

Many of tlmaewlio in other provinces are classed among the lower castes of Hindoos are, 
in the Buiigsl report, reckoned aasoioi-Hiudooucd aborigigea. Of tbaae the moat numerous 
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tribes ore tbo Chanda's, a Inirdy race, chiefly fdund in tl:o eastern districls of Boiipul, nirp^re- 
gating about 1,650,<JOO, hcsi<los Un.tOu MAU, with wliom they are freijULiitly identified; 
the Chumars or Mueheea, 1,180, (KM), of wiioin tlie nic*n aro w’oikeis in lemher, anti iho 
women midwiven; the Koch, PaliyaB, and KajhanKiB, an aneit'ol people ot .Vk^ihii, wIiokp 
original name ia wtill to be traced in Coocli Hehur, 1,500, (KK); the Doi-iidl s, the (*urniary 
la))Ouring class of llchar, wlio, though the hulk of tlii.Mii arc said to he thieve^, huve so c<Mn- 
pletidy monopolised the oflit'o of the village watclunan that their joinie iw ii.H» tl an a HNOtnivni 
for chow keedur, 1)50,000; the Jlagdcos, cliielly entployi tl a.'i fi.shet men, p.dki-e hear* r«. nml 
labourers, TtXM'OO ; the llarces, a scavenger ea«te, htlo.OOO; the Miisaliarn, timul. hut 
inaLing good steady labourers, much sought lor woik in the indigo faeimua, ddO.O 'O; 
the l)omc8, on impure rai’c employed hy the Hindoos to eonstniet tlnir Itiiieial pyits and 
remove dead animals, and also used as pulilic e.xccut.oiuas, 'l-(5,000; the Ihiuites, a hanly 
people, much employed in leiwer llengal as palKee-heni ps, -Ui.‘i,t'0<* ; the Hliiniyi *, stipjiosed 
to have been formerly a powerful tribe in Heliar, ajid iiNo found lavgily in (.’Imla Nagpoie. 
81)8,000; the I’asces’, once a celebrated nation of areluT**, now i hii fly occupied in the tiaie 
of toddy, 13d.,000 ; the Ahoms, a Shan race iloininant in .VvKum hir stome doO \carh, uho.*^e 
name is now supposed to bo synonymons with AKKatn«>.i', l!2‘.),( O^i; the Hind-i, an iuolfen.Hivo 
race of lishonneii and labourers, 121,01)0; the Khundaias and I’aiis, ehiilly tound as 
weavers and agriculturists in Oriasa, each inu'^lering about 117.0()0; the Chains, a ho.iting 
snd fishing race, lUU.OUO; and tho Kaouis, an unclean pig keejnng caste, mimhcrmg 
100,000. 

In tho North-West Provinces the HuniyaH amount to upwards of a million ; the 
despised caste of tho Chamara, or leather woikers, numher mote than 3; imilmn.s ; thu 
Abeers, shepherds or cowherds, lii nnillions; tho Konsinecs, ugi icullurists, ncaily a 
million; tho Kahars, another agricultural ca'-tc, t hree (piiirlers uf a million; the Jits, a 
bravo hardy riicei who are enterpiising eulti\aturs, about llio ».mne numhei : and the 
Kolecs or Korecs, who take the place of the J.its in tho soulhcrn diviNimiM, u little o\cr 
700, OtK). Tho devotee and religious mondieauls amount to more than 210,0U0, di\i«led into 
twonty-four separate tiilies 

Next to tlie Ilrahmins tho ino*<t numernus castes in Oiulo are, ns in (he Nni th-We‘t 
Provinces, the Ahcera 1,170,000, the Cliaiu.iis 1,U.U».()()0. and the Kommeisor Kmiinhies 
765,000. Tho PnsecH, who in llengal are t( rnn il Hcmi-llindouised while in the centre 
inditt they are dceimul an ahuiiginal tiihe, and who (Uico held u eonsiderahle jxirt ion ot 
Western Ondo, are now eaiployod as watchnieti, l.ihourcrs, ])ig-kceperK, eultivatois, (*r 
hnntors, and numhor 050,000; under the old native (huernuient they \\( re ihietly thie\i-«, 
thugs* and general plunderers. The Mooras, a largo agneultuial I'uste, with whom slioiihl 
perhaps bo classed tlio Kisutis and .Maiccs, may also be inenlioned, together numhering 
^0^000 persons. The Lodhus, 850, UOO. arc iufeiiur cultivators, and fmpiently mcic wood- 
cutters and hihourcrs. 

In the Punjab the J«U are hy fir the mo.st iiumeroiH caste, there being 1.8H),<>0n, 
le no other, except the Ilrahmins, ho many as Inilf a million ; the Aroras number 


477.000, and the Khutreea, who hold a vio-y higii social po'dlion, 8.‘'r),<)Ot). In the Central 
Provinces the Koormeca or Koomhei'H are again piomiiieiit, exceeding G50,(J(M| ; the 
bhers, 690,000. arc found CNpecialU in Nagpoic, where they are the el.icf Ihreud spinners 
snd weavers of coarse cloth, a< well as villiigo watchmen nml hihourcrs j the I dees, ci 
oil pressers, dWtlO, are also liardwmking <nltl\utor8; the Aln-ers number a(i*J.(X)0, the 
Chailiars 800,000, the Malecs 280, (KU), and the leelhees 222 000; tho im-Ht impoilMiit 
manufacturing casto is tho Ithei'inar, iiumle ring 23S,<100. In lb var tho Koumhccs, 

681.000, and the Malecs, 153,()00, arc the only two of unmet teal importauee. 

In Mysore tlie nm.st numerous cade i.s th.it of the Wakkaleegus, or fanners, of whom 
there arc 1.1 91, oco, hubdi sided into 51 d.i.^M-s ; the Kunihas, 871.000. are agi icnUuri<tH 
and weavers; tho Hi dais, 202, (KK), oempy them-<lvcsin agi ienlture, labour, and (lovcru- 
Uient service. In Coorg there are 28,000 Wakkalcegas and 7,700 Kuruhas. 

In the report on Madras the e.istes are, aa alri.nly hl.ited, arranged in a fewgro.t 

classes, according to their thernct ii'iil oi cu)».u iiiti, ho Hint (In* imniherB eauiiot he eoiupar d 
with those of tho othei* provinces. It must not, how ever, he supposed that «*\en a niajurity 
of any particular caste now follow’ the oceupat I'Ui according to whiidi they are^ (Iioh 
arranged. Tho trading castes, or CheUii s. contain iiemly 715,( 00 persons, suh-dividid 
under about 90 dillerunt dcsignat ions, oiio (d’ w liich is s.iid lobe ngnin dividid into up- 
wards of 100 dmia. Ot tho iigru ulUiial CUHto<», the farming class of Vdlnlar is K*lcct. d 
as the type, and in this category are enter* d more tluni u tourth of the Hindoo populilion 
ot this PresuUmey (7,H2(?,000);‘ the Vellalais ]noper iiie a Tamil-vpeaking race, hut at 
least half of iho.so returned under this liile me bund in the northern oi 'hhigu cmiitiy. 
The ngriculturul labourers, or Vumiiatw, luimhcr iieaily l.OOfi.OOO, iiuuiy td whom aic 
serfs of the soil, though II huge nunihLr haie fieed tlum^lves Irom btmdnge. ^ind me 
cultivators on their own account. 'Ihe Id.iiyards, or shepherd ru^tc.H, mini ocr 1,730,00' », 
subdivided into 80 clusscs ; they areni-'ily found in the central diiitricts, where the 
hilly waste land enables them to f.dlow their occupulimi with ndvantugn. The nrliH'in 
castes, Kiimm.ilun, inchidn 78r>,000 jicismi'i, rangid under 00 hcndingi ; tmy elaim a M»eial 
rank not inferior to the Hrahmius ; about oue-lialf of tin m me wuikus in metalH, and 
tho remainder carpenters and Imilder.s, or lahonre .s and cull i\ at ms. Ihe Wilter or 
accountant caste is in Madras t»‘rmed Kanakkaii, and \< Moall, numhci ing less than 108 (>(>0, 
and mainly confined to V hree iw bull* (lid I ict tlie dulie-. having in many village-* been 

usurped by tho Hiahuiiii and Vclhilar The weaving c.iHcs, K.ukular, iin lude 1.0*0 .(m(.); 
about half the males aro ctnplojed in tlie eoiivi i m t ion ot textile fabrics and dress, in 
which they are aided by tlicir families; the bm-iness ban t<»r imiiiv years been in a 
dticuv^g state, hut, though the emuilry has, it is said, been Ih-od* d with cheap Mnnehebter 
goodTlho Lancashire nninulaetureis do not, yet pn.duec cloth equal in stumgth nnd 
price to the products of the Indian handloot.ii. Ihe Kus ivmi, or pot-uiakers, are a quarter 
of a million; the occupation of I he ca-tc is to make bricks and tiles, us well as *iuilu u- 
ware pots for household use. 'Ihe fushiiig and hunting cabtti, named St-inh«dnven, ipelmle 
972,000 persona, but notwithstmidiiig. the long line uf sea coiot, they me most nuim-rou.’j 
ill tbo inland districts of Hellary mid Kunmol. It is a sub-division of this class the Hoep, 
which is so largely employed in douieatie seivicc, that the name, eoinipHd into the. 
English “ boy,” has become the usual term for a servant in Ihe Madras I’resuleney. Iho 
ftlmnars, or palm cultivalms, number I .(Um.OOO, and are nr .st plentifully found in the 
•, Tiunevelly, South Kanara, and liod ivory distiicts; they have the charaeter- 
- 1 ...1 ....J ..WIwv ili.tila fir hieiil (ieilicS. hut III 


Mulabur, 


istics of lui iiboriginul tribe, and worship eitlur de\ils or i-omc 
Tinnevelly many havo been converted to Clii isli.inity. The h.irhor ensfes, Aiiihaitaii, 
number 840,000, and an* pretty equally dislrihuted throngliout the emintiy; in addnion 
to bis duty of sbaving, it is the part of the luirher to collect the village news, and to be 
a go-betwoon in the arrangement of marriages and other iesliMils. 'Ihe Vannaii, or 
washermen, are 626,000, about half of whom follow their tr.ulo occupation. Under the 
title of 8otaneo, or mixed cuaies, arc rangi d 711,000 persons who more or less ignoro 
essto distinctiona } tho mime is properly applied to a sect of rcfovmors, Iho followers of a 
teachof of the fifteenth conturv named Chaitmiyu, ami his disciple Sumitana, who appear 
to be identical with the acet of Haismihs in Hengiil. Of other castes there arc 2,fiG7,000, 
many ot whom consist of the hill tribes In (Janjaiii and Vixagaputam and ilm inhabitants 
of mountains in tho centre of tlie peniosnla ; in this number arc also comprised the 
Kortvars and other wandering tribes, and the dancing girl or prostitute castes. 

Tharo is in Southern India, bothwn Mysore and in the Madras Prosidonry, a singular 
dlfUlonof ««.te«intotli«riBht.l;uiid nml tim iL'ft lm.i.l faction, wlii.-h frciiuently kw* 
t« dUturbanco at, public fcblivala. Tbo onBiii ot tbo .li.lnictl.in i. lo.t .n fiible, 
and tU wparatioD accwi very urBitrary j tUua aouio weaver* aro found in tbe one faction, 
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Home in the fillier; the nHherimin side’* with the right hand, whilst the hunter r.itiges htm- 
hclf witli the left; and, wh it KeeniH yet more i eiiiai k ihle, (he agrienltnial lahoureis wives 
attach :.heu,Nelv*-M to the lefL limui, while their liuvl.iimft t.iKe the right-hmid Mile, mid ths 
Bhoeiiiakers light with Ihe form. r, llieir wi\»s joining (h“ hitter parly. Alany eimtes, 
however, oreujtv n mnilnil po-iiii.ni, mnl tube mi p.ii t in these lemi'*, n.irt aaa 

In the Ihmih.iy report, the piimitivc dixi.-doii of the r.istei Ini’; been retained; JJG.tHKJ 
ore Hhewii as Viisixa.-*. mid 10 S.iG.OUO ns Soudius. In Hrilish Hunim the nnnihers ill Ihs 
c.istes ar*’ ro lew a** m»t. to need speei.d iioiiee , » /> i • 

Nearly bixty diflereiit tnl.eH mv speeifi. d among tlm iihcnigiiinl nieeH to h^ ^u^d tn 

the ]no\iiieiH of llcng.il and A-'.-.iiin. Ihe most 
nnimioir. ari* the S 'nlli.ils, who are to he met 
\Mlh in iilniost, iVLi'V (li>lnrt, and of whmn tliero 

J. ie allegelher in’ u ly hhO.iKM) uiuler the din-et 
Hiilisli ailniiiii*-l I iilio'i, exeliiHlve ot tho’^e in tho 
Tiihiiliiiy Mihii-s rndir the generie muno of ’ 

K. .1 Iipw’iiuls of 300,0(10 are eiiliicd, piiiulpally 

in t'lmta Niigpoie; many of I In ’*0 me, however, 
heluMdlohe MiindiiH, *of whom theie me ulso 
some 17.'), 000 recorded, r-hli fly >'> the district of 
T.ohmdiiuga. Closely iilliid to them are tlia 
HhuiiiiJ, nnmheiiiig 17(JOO() J lie I tiioiis or 
Dlimig’m-R, of whoiii time aie npunrdH of 200,000 
williiii Hiil ish tei ntorx , II' e ail iiidiistrions light- 
hearted roeoehieflv fmui.l in Lohardugga The C.ieli ii ei-*. wlm me seallenil lliimiglmut 
Ae^iiiii. aie reekoncilat npwiinl.K of 20iM‘(K); the Ci'ssjns at al-oul D.nOOO. Ihe iiuuibcrs 
of (he fithcr lube*; are ii’.l mm h le‘-n ^ 

ortiu-io nl....i.:l.M,l tni..-. .in.nun.l.d in 1l.(> Norlli.\V<.st l>ronncr,, nlt.K.-lb.'v 
.•..uil.n.iuB uIk.uI ;iS(),(K.(i Ullt.i (U. ...c uu.i P.’i.l'Cl) I- tb t.m.ui muHlly 

in llio It.imiT* divi.ioii, ul.ili' (li.iv iiu- iilioul SH.Oi'O Kcl-, clutllv ti'sul.’iit m tin- uutritl 
of Alliihiihad. • - , I , .1 • 1 

il,.-..l>o.iBi.,..l l.il.r» in dull., in.'l.ub- ..uly nn,i:iil |H•ls^.n■., >■( ..Inmi .. tlnrd 

»r.' llio miiii», liflH V.-d In liuvc mill' lu’ld .uiiy m Hu- iiiul ciiM ..f lli.' pniv.iir.., but 

lu.u- iii'iiilv .AtiiKl. ill ()iiili\ Ui.'Ufli 1I11IIIC.1.IIIS ill 111- iiilj.iiiiiiiB (liviM.Mi m tin- Siirlb- 
West Hiovuicei* 'Ihe 1 MniieH have been all • ad j iiieiit toned as numerous in Heiigul j in tins 
pioiinee tlieie aro oheut le.tKK). TheNiils, nuiiiheiiiig l.(,0(m, me aliiho of juggluis, 

who inofcss to he M ussulimiiis, hut ha\ e lit t ii idi a ot iilicimi ... i i * **1 

111 the 1‘uiij.ih mail V DGO.OOl) pcraoiib have i>eeii ]>!.'ced niuh-r this head, but, with 
theexc.’ptionof UioSanseis, Hiimiiih, mid H.inucR. Ihue trih.R of pioles-ional f hit-ves. 
togelhei iiuinhering G3.(*Oi) ])ei hohs. tlmre 1-* no in'onmilion given i e- pi ct mg tln-m. 

Of the l.G7o.0i'() ahoiigincH in tlie tentr.il lhoMnc(.s, .seven-i iglilln*, or l,437,OtM) 
belong to the aneu lit race of the (hmds who-o sway w’, is predominant iii tins portion of 
India before the meursioiiH of tlie MuhraltiiH. The Koo-kn. s who live on the Mahiuloo 
hills, muiiher Gu.miO, and the nnmindei are Marias, Kols, Hlieels, and other smallor 
tubes. lU-iar contains IC.I.OOO ofthe.su and bimilar uhuriginiil luecs, the (jonds again 
being prominent with (iS.oOn. ... i i -i 

Of the 89.000 ahoiigincs in Mysore tho hulk are rompnaed in two wandering tribes, 
tho iUmicha or Kormn.t 3G,G00, and the Lanihaiiu 33,(Ji*l) About -12.51 0 persons IniVK 
h.cn placed III IhiH chihH in Coorg, of whom rather more than L'G.OO') are the Coorgs or 
Kodaga-i, who have gi\« nnamc to the tciiitoiy, a cnmiuK L body of muuiituinecrs who 
from lime innnenioi ial ha\<* het-n lords of tlu? ‘-'•il. 

In Hritibh Hnima there me, heslde.s i he Hnrnies.. proper, w ho number a inilllon and 
a half, one million peixms hi lunging to tho \ariuu-« indigeiiuns liiUs. Ot tin so the* most 
nnmcions me the p.oplo (.if Aiiikan, (lillciimg v rv slmhily fn-ni the Hnnm se of 1 egu, 

ulii.li In llii-v piiil.iitil.v iiiiBiulC'il ill im-l 'lin. I Hu-.v i v. -d iWc.HCi. mi iiiimii-r. 

'ihe 'lidaiiigH or Munn, who in the hist, euilury ruled in Pegu and Miulalain, arc ii l>ltl« 
over ISO, 000; afttr the first IliirmcHf war, in wlmh th y i.-ndiji-d entdml assistance to tlm 
Kiiglish. they weie eiiielU treated after onr ndlri ii (oii fV.nn I lie i onnlry, mid t heir lan- 
guage li.iH he'conio nemlv extinct ; the) are rhiclly found in the Tnin-s. rim division and in 
Amlieist mid the town ol Mon’.meiii form a imijuntv of the poimiaiioii. llv far llm most 
important of the hill tubes is that ot the Kuieiis. wtio'^e ti.iditi mm Imve a vciy Muiguliir 

.lewishtiiige, niidwh.)lmveairunlcdtolhe Am.ncmi Ihipti-t an.) l-ieii.li Poman ( alli.dm 

missiunnri.sa most Miee.ssfnl field of hihonr ; limy n«‘* divid- d into two ,his.cs,-tlu>B« 
in the hills above the MUang and >ahveeii tiveis numhci ing lli(.),OI'n livMig in a desultory 
roving fashi(»n. and tlm.se vvlio have long been u tlhd in tin* iniiins of 1 egii. w)i(-ro 
they cultivate nee after the evumple of their Hurmese mi^^hhonis, mmnnhiig to some 
230,('tjt'. There an* 3G,0t»0 .Shaiis, most of w hum me immi'gimit.s ii'-m t heir native luvid 
Mnec the Hritish oeeupation of tho province; the 'rounglhoott. niinilxamg 
found thielly in Anihersf , are iin isolali d race, rcMMiihliiig tho .^hans in dn-s. hut dillcmig 
inmost respects fu.m the hurioiimlitig pi^ujdc, mid having nowiittin Imip.mige. J ho 
Khveiis, of whom there are iipv\iird.s of 50,(.l(»0, are mi important Inhe inh.. biting tho 
Vonia iiioun(aiii.s, which separate IVgu fiom Anikmi. The Kwamies, or lM>g-ii.ilM imj 
19()0t) in numher. of whom tin ee-fou. ths are .still in tho hilH, ami t he i emanid. r hav o 
Ki tiica in the phiims of Akvah. Light or nine other liibcs aie uUo nieiii i-med, but llioy 
arc too Himill in numher t(j reqniie i-pLeial notice. 

The report for Madras dm s not nqmrMle tho hill tilhrs fiom lln' uii.-lapsified eiisfes 
They are chiefly thi‘ Klionds and xiwras in the moiintaimnis coimtiy l(|lhe nuitli of flic 
tiod’avery; the Veiiadn-.-, Vi lakabis, and Clieiilsoos, buiitli of the K.-tna; the .M ilayalie* 
in J^aleiii; the Muleeis and Kaders in CuiinbatMor. Malahar, ami K.inma; and tbo 
HadagherH of the Neilghrrry lulls; all over the plains also wamle-uig it.b. s are met with 
buehas the HriiiJ.iiics and LmilMdiiK, whobe priucipil oecnpitiM, is tl.e ei.rrvingot 
produce fnmi the const into the interior, and othcrii who piuelibc juggling, aiuiko-i liai m- 
ing, bird i'litehing, or hiiskid ■making. 

About 712,000 ahongines aro shewn in the return for Hoinhay, of whiun iiemly three- 
fourths are mure or less HindooiKul, and tlio leniaimler would nmre properly he rmiKed 
with the Mahomodans. 'riieie are soine lG3,0(m Hln elsiii Kliamlesh and Nassiek, ti.HOoO 
Kolesiti the latter distiiet, and 73,0(K) Dui.hlas, -IG.tMiO hliudnis, 10,‘i(l() Chohias, and 
30 0U0 others in Surat; in Sind iiearlv 89,(.tl)0 Helunehees (a nieo which in tlie Puujah i« 
el.issed with the Muhonicdan trihcb), '12,000 Sindees, and 70,(.)U0 “ low cubLu i?iiidees,” me 
iiicliuled in this category . * 

U> dvr the luad of Out t'lipites, or those not reeogTir/iiig ca’^te, there ate 8* nii.lioiii 

of ]H‘iv*nR, of whom ahiiiit 2i tiulii -ns m-e nud- 
lihists ami Jains, vvluj ns a rule have been 
ranked in this ehiKs, thon-gh in suine jirovincea 
they havo been inelnded (''>*<'weie Oinitliiig tho 
Native ChriRtiiiiH (who have luin pi. iced hepa- 
ratel)) and tho lluildlii-’tR, th i-e who in Heiigd 
liave rejected the tiainniel.s i-f * i-te are iilnn st 
entirely eomiiuM'd of the mil ol the Jhuvii.ihi*, 
Hiiblitahs, or Hairngees, who pi ub *h lu he fulluw* r« 
of ViNhiH' ), and ‘diuuld, iiee-iulinu'' tu 1li<* te.ieliilig 
of their funmler, had a lif<' <»f a‘. etii imu and^ ci li- 
bnry; they numher 5 1'h'M'i), nid me ju incIp.iHy 
found in Lower Ih-ngnl, p irtii iilai !y in tlui 
district of Midnoporc. In tlio Central riovincis there arc two i Kuaikable sects, j,he 
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^ntiinmcct, nuwiberinjj 2Gfi,000, nnil tho Kiibccrpunthfos, 134-,000. Tho former aroM 
ubout Imlf n t-entory nj^o, when Dom, u (.‘httinar of ChuttcoE^urh, witlulrew 

biuo^ilf lor «lx inoiithi into tho wilch‘rin*iiE, uml ictunic-d with n mouwip! to litR p«0|i1e 
to rcnuniuv i'loln iiiiil worship only Sut Nam, tho I'nio Onr ; hu diotl in 1850, and hia 
Hon, who RncccM ded to the oiUeo of hi;rh prifU, havin^j olVendod tlu> ItiijpooU, wad murdered 
in ISGO, wlien bi« plac'e was taken nominally by bin non, but actually by hi» brotht-r A^;nr 
Ilf)*.**, wiio is now Mi tniilly hi>;b-piie».t ; tho m.tL is Bjilit no into two ^reat fm tiona. tho 
aniiikcra and the non-Hinokers, tin* foi iner of wlioin asR»*rt lliat, althna;;h (ihaaeo Dnas 
rn lirinallv’p'"^"*”*''’^^ ‘d’ li«]U(»r and tohaceo, lie, in eonHequeneo of ii auhseqnent 

revidaLio’n, withdrew the pn.hil>ilion of the Idler arlielo. The Knheerpuntheoa aiv 
Ilindooq who disret:ard nivto and helii'vo in >i deity named KnU'cr. a.ihi to have dwelt 
on earth from the year 1<JG<> to 147-, and to ho di alined to retnrti ay^ain nfie** an nhseneo 
of Boinc l.HH) yeaiti; the chief n])i»!«tle, IhirK'utniini S diih. resides at K.iwarda in Itlla.spn .r; 
they aro met with in other parla <d’ Indii, hut are hal<l to retain iiolt.in^ ^'•md of tlie 
OriKiinil lenehinj^ of tlndr founder. In Ihnar the ont ciisteH e-mt^iat of IS oi* 20 Hindoo 
tiiheM who faU under no cas'o clMSslfuMit ion, the hu^e nvijoiity hein^f Mha>a, who are 
aomotimcB taken to he the same aa the IMier e:mtc aVeady nientioned. OI lho.se in 
Mysore and (’oor^ not hilly: is Miid. exi'ept that they may |io>.Mhly he menial seivaiils lor 
whom iio aecnrato desiyiintion could he found- Iheiai^e imndier returned for ihitish 
littrinu is almo'^t enliredy eoinpos'd of tlio Ituniwse ; the leiuaintler «)l the ninldliists in 
that nroviiiee appear aumii^? the aboriyiinal tiihi'S. In Mtnlins, la side* snine Ul.dOO 
JfuddhUts, theie is a veiy lar^o )iopnlation of I’ari.diH, reckoned at d.TGO.OOM, who live on 
tho oulhUirts of the vilhiL'es, ami endure tlio Imlnal and »-oiitt lept of the hii,diL‘r classes ; 
they are a lahoi ions, fnipal, pleasni e-lovinp peo]»le, oninix’orous in diet, anil cipahlu of 
iniii.h hard wnik, and, no' w ilhstamHn;' their eominMii i lapsiriealjon a* <»nl castes, they havo 
heen entered under upwards of lidO dillerent suhdi visions Only 7d,000 llimbsH aro 
returned in Itomhay as not reco^ni/ing cusU* ; lln-y uic c hietly found in tho diatricU of 
Tiinna, Kiinnra, and Hydernhad 

The nuuibor of N.itivu Christians recorded in India is not quite GOO.OOO, of 

whom ve-y ne.it ly 11\ e-sixlhsnre in Madras, whero 
fbev nnniher nmri* tlian dlKht'OO, or li per cent of 
tile whole population of the I’rcvidenry ; they are 
miinirous in the French territory and in the 
Native Slatex nf rravanctae, roehiti, and Fiunloo- 
cotta, In the Hriti^h di'itriels they are mo.stly 
’o.'.ll!,* resident In the e\l renie south, one-fifth of the num- 
ber being in '1 liinox elly, while there me many 
converts in Mailura, '1 aiijnre, Triehiiiopoly, South 
l<|,„.,ra, and Malabar j the Itomaii Catbolic Chnieh 
claims 111)7.071, wliile 1)11, 'J2H arc IVoteHtants. 
The ancient rulers of Western India are helievcd to 
liavc one(xuraj.od set tliniienti of I’ersoins or Mani- 
ehnans for ecnfnrica before the Pm Ingucso tHtabl'hln d theniHelveHon thoeoie-t hut under the 
rule of tho latter the Syrian or Kesioriaii church Min'crod great depic8'»ion nud per.secutioii. 
Its diselples now floniiish chieflv in Coidiiii and I ravancorc, and iii the south of Malabar, wdiere 
tlieri! are 13.703 “ Na/aranics.'^ 'I Im .Mu.s.Hulnian iiopulation coutnlmtes veiy low converts 
to Christianity ; the bulk of them belong to the I’miahs or to tho agrieult nml mid cultiva- 
ting castes, and that of tho Shanars, or toddydrawcis Thoro aro uhoul 3,700 IJralimin 
And perhaps 3,000 Kshatriyu Christians in Madras. 

In Ileiigd there are about IS.dOO native eouvertfl, who aro i hlefly found in tho Presidoney 
And Dacca divisions, and in Chota Xagpore, wlido t lie pieaehiiig of tho Cospel has been 
Attended witli much Kuccess among tin* rude tiil'cs in Lolnirdii'/ga ; tliero are several lui.Hdoiis 
in the neighhourhood of Calcutta, hnt only about 3,000 Natixo ('hi i.-^tiaiis nio returned in 
the city itself. There is a Koinan Catholic colony at Itettuih, in Chninparun, and a niiR!,i..n 
of the samo church at Patna; a Lntheiun mlsHiou works in 'I'iihoot, and there are other mis. 
aions in Uhagulpore and the .Sonthul l\>rgunnahH, In Mysore the number of NuUva Christ- 
innsis iH,< Ol), of whom nlnu-tenths aro Itonmn Catholics, while of the 2,000 in Coorg, no le-ss 
than 1,9('6 belong to that ehuieli. Those rccoided in the lloiiihay Piesideney are chii.H> found 
In tho distiicts of Taona, Helgaum, Hutnaghnry, and Dhai war, aail tbeihlaiiJof Bombay. 

In Peiiir about ‘JOO Christians are enumerated, hut the .Natives ate not flepnralcd from 
Enropcans or Kurnslans. In British Purina the numerous Karen emiverls arc not specified 
in tho Census Kipoit. and only 2,300 Native ( Ini'it i.iiis Inn e been entered ; there ui e. 
however. ri2,n00 ChnstliMis in the province, and in the Adiriinistrat ion Peport tho total 
number of Native Christians is stnt. d to he 3 V 3Uh The Oude report does not distinguish 
between Native CbuRlians and Furopeans or Kiirumans. 

• A hociefy was founded at Calcutta in 1830 by Unmmobnn Koy, with fbc view of 
reclaiming liindooj from idolutiy and establishing a pure monotheism. In iN.'iO Kenhub 
('bui'dcr .‘sen was enr illed a member, and in IKGii be seeeded from tlm oti'final soeiMty, 
nnd formed a sepmate sect cnlitlcil liic Pnibmo Nunaj, or, ns tho membei.s call thcniMclves 
in the Bombay PrcNidciiev, the Pralbami ^omaj. Very fewpeiHonsbavorclurnedflicm- 
Bt Ives as P.rabnios in Hengal, and only 92 in Calcutta, where tbero is a eoiiNideriiblc 
eoniinunity of them ; they are, lioweM-r, believed to have eongreg.itions in uiohI of tho 
iHstriets. In the Bombay Presideney 221 Brabino.s wero enumerated, i f whom 19G wore 
in the district of Niis-Ick. 

'fhe ei.ste system is pmliaps almost ns provalont among Maliomednmi n* among those 
profesMlng tbc Hindoo religion, from wbieli a large jiart of their mini her are prolmhly 
conxerts; hut if I'lirt akes ratlier of (he nature of a tubal el.issltleation than of tlio exclusive 
character of what is eomim nly lunicd ca.ste. 'Iho Buh-divksioiis, moreover, are by no 
means so numerous, and thy letunia have, as a rule, been prepared Ao ns to slnuv only the 

nninhers of the four ehief branches, the others 
being all clas.sed tog^'ther. 'I ho figures do in-t, in 
Ttst.aqi nio"! of the provinces, eorrcBpond with tho-e Hoewii 
ns Mahomedans under llie he.idlng of Uedigioii, 
home of the tribes being clashed among those who 
.7i.s»o n re not mitives of India, w iiile tho Chrisluins mid 
otliersol Mahnmcdan migin, hut not prolesairg 
that 'religion, have in some eases been included in 
the statement aecovding to nationality nnd ensto. 
TrWdng the whole of India, tho SuuIm number 791, <'00. and are cl»i» found in tho Poujah, 
Bombay, and tbo Ninth Wist Pi ox Inees ; tba ^beikhs aiiumnl t(» -1,700000, of whom 

upwards of two niidimis uve iu the Noilly WiSt Piox inees, one mlHion in Pengiil, nnd 

rntber over bull a iiiillinn in eadi of the Pn-sidenries of Mndias and Bmihay; tbo 
Pntbnna number 1.8 12 .0( 0. and ibe M - rbuls 22o,(ioo, both elasM’s being fouinl chiefly in 
tbo North-West rrovinees, the Pun|ab, and (Jude. Of the nn;pecltled c-mten, tbero nro 
noarlv iniHiona, of whom IbJ millions arc in Bengal, S iniliioris m the I’unjab, 1.712, ()0() 
in Poinb-iY, N“'’lb-Wcst Provinces, l,PJO,<XiO in Madia.s, and 1,100, OOO 

ill Assam! Tho Jiilnbn, or weaving caste, \n a \ erv miiuerous one in Power Bengnl, and 
in Cbotn Nagporc, where tliey compriBc .lot uimli less than half the whole ii umber of 
.Mussulmans in the dlvUion. The Mahomedau U jimotH in tho North -West Provinces 
nuuihcr neuily 22,000, And are chiefly found in llio S.iharunp.ro mnl Booluiidahubiir 
•listricts. In Oude 35 of the lower ca«te» have been specially enumernted, tbo most 

ii.imrrouii being tho Julumi* mid other weavers, tbo Dbuniyas or cotton cleuncrfl, tbo 

Durzees or tailor*, tbo (ihootee* or milkmen, tbo Kunjru* or tfrcmigrocers, tbo Mauihar* 
or bungle-amkoi’*, owl tho Kaiuec* or butcUor*. 
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In tho Funjab the Pathan* tro inbdivlded into many trlboa, of whom tha lAri^eat aro 
tho Yoosoof/yos, residing cbirfly in tbo Pesbawur district, tho Loohanoea in Donnoo, and 
the Khuttuks in Bnnnoo and Kohat; thorMahomednn Uajpoota aomewhat oxcoed 700,000, 
their tw'o InrgcBt tribes being tbo Bhuttees. in the centre nf tbo prnviocci, and tbc RRn{|:hara, 
in the Dolbi nnd Hissar diviHions and the Umbnila district; of tbo otbur trihea, tbo Jata 
am tbo most numerous, being upwards of 1,800,000; tbo Boojuna n u in bor 42^000, tbo 
Ciixbiuereos 23l,(X)0, mid tbo Meos 130,000, cbieHy rosidont in Onorpiion. In Berar 
28 sub-diviKioiis itm mentioned, but, with the exception of nearly 1,900 Fukcora, none of 
tbum nro nf tiiimeiicnl iniportanco. 

Of tbo 2i)U,0()0 Mabomcdiins in Myaoro, 198.000 Are cinssod ni Decenn Mtiaaolmana, 
tbo remainder being Pnbbays nr Mnplao (an Arab rnco reoruitod by convorts from Uln* 
dimisin, under tbo persecutions o{- llyder Ali mid Tippoo), Findurocs, and Pinjareea or 
ctdt on -ele.i tiers. '1 bo saniOf. classitk.ation bus bocii adopted in Coorg, wboro tboft nro 

7.000 Deccmi Mussulmans and 4,000 Lahbays or Moplas. In Madras tbo Labbayi And 
Moplas aro very mnnerous, tliore being 312,000 of tbo formor and 613,000 of the latter. 
'Ibe .VIoplas 1110 iiliiioit tmtirely confined to Malabar and South Kaniiru ; they nro a hard- 
working, fi ugiil pe- ple, but entirely iincduciitcd nnd very faiiatioal, ami thoir roliglona 
cxciteineiii bus oceasioiially led to very serious outbreaks, 'riie Liibbays are fouiid in most of 
till) disiiicts of Miidriis, mid are eumerous in Taiijore, Madura, Tinnovcily, and North Arcot, 
where they are saiiors, fiHbennen, mid traders. Tho Mussulman population of the city of 
Miidnis has not been at all Hill) divided In Pom bay three nddirional castes are specified — 
Memoii,ol wbieli theio are 49,000, tbreed’uirtbsof them being iu Sind j Borah, Bfi, 000, chiefly 
ill (iuzerat ; and Kboj.ili, nearly 18,000, of whom about half nro in tho ciiy of Bombay. 

Tbo Asiaties who am not natives of Itiiliii amount to 541.000, but it may bo a queation 
whether two-tbirds of ibis number ought not rather to bo reckoned among the Mahomedan 
Indian population, being tlie Beloorliecs. who nuinbcr 235,000 in tbo Fiiiijiib, wliore they 
areebiilly lound in the Derajiit, and 14.5,000 in Bombay, where they arc confined almost 
eiitiiely to tlie Ilydcnibiid mid Tlinr and Ihirkiir districts of Sind. Deducting these, there 
lemaiii of Asiatic* foreigners about 1G1,<'00. Tbo most numerous class is tho Parsees, 
fil),(M)0, of whom 44 . ()(K> reside in the island of Bnmbay, and 23,5(K) In other parts of that 
rresidei cy. (Df imniigraiits from the border nations there are (besides tbo Beloochcea 
already mentioiunl) 31,0(10 Nepalese, principally found in tbo district of Darjeeling; 389 
pbooteas, iilmofit all in Ass.im ; 12.000 Mnnipoorces in tbo same province; and 137 Cash- 
incrccs in the Norih-VV’eHt Pioviiices nnd Bombay, but neither of these races la really 
foreign to India, and indeed the latter have in tbo Pnnjiib been clnsRcd nitiOig tho Mnho- 
nied.in rcMileiits 3,200 Afghans, mostly in Bombay, none being returned under tfiis title in 
the Punjab ; nearly 5,300 Mekrances aimost all of whom are in the Kurniebeo district; and 
8i:) PndiooecH in K iii raebi'e and II \ denibad Of Jews 7,000 have bei*n cmimerntod. And 
of Turks 92'), botb being found principally in Bombay ; there are iipxvards of 3,600 Persians, 
of whom five-sixths arc in Boiiibiiy, wliile the remainder include 150 Iriikces in Oude, and 
2 Kboriissaiiee.«i in the North- Wc*t rrovinecH, 'I here are 8,300 Arabs, of whom 6,100 Aro 
in Bombay (principally, in Bombay iMlaiid and Hyderabad) and 2,100 in Madras; 90 
AbyjiKlniaiis in Oude; 1,250 Armeniaii.H, chiefly in Calcutta, Dacca, and Rangoon ; 18,300 
CIiincK*, of whom |Vtbs arc in Bilti'ib Burma; but only 3 Japutiese, who are in Bombay ; 
tlicio me GO S^^riiinB, all but one of whom are in Hint IVoaidiucy ; 58 Siamese; and 1,500 
Malay*, of whom only 10 nro met with ont of Britiih Purina. 

'riiere nro 108, (»00 of mixed race, such na Kuneiians nnd Indo-Portugucso. Of the 

20.000 "bo are re>«ident Iti Peiignl, many nro descended from the Portuguese, whoao head* 
quarters were in Dacca and Chittagong. In tbo minor provinces very few havo been 
lelmncd, they having probably iirefcrred to enrol tbemsolves as Kuropeuna. Of tho 
2G,('0i) in tbu Madias PreMidenry, about half arc found in the Madras and Miiinbar 
di.Hlriet.s. Ibanbiiy emit a ins about 48,000, tliroo-fourtlis of whom nro in tho island of 
Buinbay or tl.e ncigbbouiitig diRtriet of Tuniin. Tbo number of Kurnaiiiisin tho I'resi* 
dcncy is nut quite 3,700, while tbero mo 30,000 I ndo- Portuguese, mid 14,000 who aro 
onteied ns “ otheia,*^ without any description of tbo race to which they belong. 

It is n little rcnmrkiible that tbo eeiisiis of the Kuropenn popnhition nppeara to bo tho 
least accuiate pert ion of tbc wbo'e inquiry. Tho errors apparent in tho returns for tbs 
city of Calcutta have led to their condemnation ns quite untrustworthy; and, gcneraljy, tbo 
hlatiMics of the great towns, which wcrolnkeii through tbo agency of tbo munieipiil niitborl- 
ticrt, arc deemed less complete than tluHo over which the superxision was mure dirootly 
exercised by tho (lovcriniunt ofiicers entrusted with the compilation of the general census. 

In June 1871 an cniimeuit ion was uiado of tbo BritlHli •born subjects, excluding tha 
army and navy, which showed Hint there were then resilient in India not quite 59,000. 

According tp tbo general co- sus, the niimbcr of persons other than tboift of Asiatic 
birth enumerated ihrongliout India is J 2 1, (JOO, of whom 76,700 are British nnd 80,400 
others of Jiuropcan blood, tbo nationality being nnspei’illcd ; 8,000 nre returned na belong* 
iug to t'onlinuiital Kuropc, nnd 7,000 to Anioricn, Africa, or Australia. Of the above 
number speeified as PritiHli residents in India, 23,0(.)U aio English, 3,700 Scotch, 7,tK)0 
Irish, and 2U0 Wclxb. while tlic 41,700 in Ibo Punjab and IJonibay arc merely styled 
Pritish. (Jf tbc 8,000 Mubjecls of (Jontinontnl Europe, the iiafinnaHly of only 2,628 bna 
liien shewn; tin se ci>m]>nKe 755 Uerninns (including Prussiiins, Sn.xotiB, Austriana, and 
IluiigiminiH), G31 Frcneb, 126 Portuguese, 282 Italians, 127 Hreeks, 73 Swedes, 72 Busaiani 
(inelmliiig I’oles ami Finlanders), 70 Dutch, 68 Norwegians, d-Ti Danea, 82 Spaniards, 

20 Pelgians, 19 Mii^s, nnd 18 Turks. It is, however, only in Bengal, Assam, the Nortb* 
West I’luvintcs, and PiiLi.sli Purina that so detailed iv claHsifirafion has been nttemptod. 
'Hie Aim rieaiis number 3,190. but. of these sonic 2 250 aro West Indiiins'* resident in 
C’.ilciuta, Mul Mr. Piweiley’s impiiries led him to think that they were merely immigrants 
into that city from the west of India, The number of Af’iicniis recorded ia 3,692, of whom 
no le.Hs tlian 3,55i) arc in tlie Pombny Presidency, chiefly in the capital city nnd in Hydcrnbnd. 
‘Ihere aic 70 re.sidenta in Imlii* who uru natives of Australia or tbo neighbouring islands. 

The number of pennons xvbosc nntiMinlity is entirely miRperificd is not quito 435,000. 
Of tlieue, 17(»,000 arc tbo nide inliiibitants of tbo Plmnlim Doonrs, in tbo Julpigorce district 
of Bengai. and the Haio Hill.n, in A^srim ; about ]30,C)00 nro mendicants and Id, OOO 
Haicllols in Oude; and 96.000 aro returned as “ others*' in Bombay, of whom no Inform- 
ation i« given. 

In mi earlier part of this memorandum rofcrcnco was made to tbo great excess in 
, , certain pixiviiices of mules over fciuoles, and boys over girls; 

ft--crm'Tel?Ki*u!i elslo » *"1 il- " j** interesting to examine tbo chief rellgiopa and 

(iiviMurm. .sv«i Tables i.s lo caste divifioie* with regard to tho proportions of the respective) 

21 «jf tliu .Appendix. sexes mnl ages. Tbrouglxuit India tbo ]>opu In t ion professing 

the Hindoo religion shows a propoiTiun of 945 females to 100 males, 63i children to ]09 

- - . . _ - adults, nnd 88 girls to 100 bo)<. 

Among tbo Sikhs in the Punjab, 
however, thoro nro only fbtind 751 
feinnles to 100 males, 51 i children 
to 100 adults, nnd 78 girls to 100 
l)oys. Taking tho Moh(<medans, wo 
have not quite 94 feujnlcs to 100 
males 50} cbild*'cu to idO aduits, 
nnd 83i girls to 100 boys, jbe 
Huddhikta have 08 feiualos to 100 
males, 56 children to lUO adults, 
imd 054 girls to 100 boys. And, flnnlly, among tht Cbristjans, thsro aro 75f females to lUO 
males, 44| cUildron to XOO odults, and U3i girls to 100 boys« 




Hindoos (itielnUing Sikhs) 

Hi k)iit in Punjab 

JUidxuincduiik 

BuddbKts ’ ... 

Clirutiaiis 
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To whatever caasef, then, ii to be attributed the unusual disparltj between males and 

females, or between bciys iind girls, 
and in soine cases lictwoen H«liiliM 
and eliiUlren, the matter docs not 
appear exjilioiible solely by difibronco 
of religion ; f<»r the kindoos show 
the greatest proportion of females, 
the Mahomodnns the largest percent- 
age of children, and the Huddhists 
and Christians the highest relative 
number of girls. In llengal there 


Pbotivcbl 
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Punjab (excluding Sikhs) ... 

Central Provinces 
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Average for British India... 
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lUOSO 

oaio 

8.3*03 
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Nvmhuu or oiki.n to 

lOO IIOT*. 


Pbovikcss. 


• and it* is found that to every 100 
males there are of the Hindoo reli- 
gion lOOJ females, and of the 
Mahoniedan u)i wards of 00. In 
Assam the excess of males over 
females, attrihulahle to immigration 
of labourers, exists in both religitms, 
there being 024 Hindoo and 014 

Mahoniedan females to eaeh IIH) of 

~ the niiilo sex. Madras reverses the 

proportions found in Bengal, there being 994 Hindoo and IO04 Mahoniedan females to 100 
malei of cither religion. In tlie North-West Provinces and the Punjab tho proportion of 
the females among tho Hindoos is much less, there being only HfiJ in tlm former and 81 K in 
tho latter to each 100 males, while among the Sikhs there are hot 7.' J per cent, of females ; 
hut in these provinces the Mahomedan males also outimmlier the females in no less a 
proportion than 100 to 92 and 86 respectively. In Oude the Mahomedan female population 

is but two per cunt, less than tho miilo, while them are only 924 Hindoo females to 100 
males. In tho Central Provinces the Hindoos show a bettor proportion than the 
Mahomedant, there being nearly 00 females of tho former and only 9{l4 »»f fbe latter 
religion to 100 males j and in Umuhay tlm result is similar, 93 females being reem ded 
to lOO male Hindoos, and only 84 females to 100 males among the Mahotnednn jaipnlation. 
In British Burma the excessively low percentage of females, less than 27 among the 
Hindoos, and 66| among the Mahomedans, is attrihutalile to the cireuinstnnee, already 
mentioilUd, that many of both religions, more particularly the former, are aliens resident 
away from their families. The position of Coorg is urtccled in u similar manner by tho 
temporary addition of foreign labour. 

For the proportion of girli to boys it seems equally diflRenU. t.o lay down any rule 

founded (>n a c<niipurison of tho two 
main religions of India. In llengal, 
Assun. Mysore, Coorg, Mudiaii, and 
Bombay tin* rati<» is from 3 to 9 
per cent, lu'ttpr among the Hindoos 
than among the Mahomedans. In 
the Ceiilrul Provinces the propor- 
tions ore nearly equal. In the 
North-West Provinces, Onde, and 
tho Punjab tho Mahomedan propor- 
tion is the best, though the supert. 
ority is less marked, vary! tig from 
lito44 per cent. The Sikh pro- 
portion is very low, there being lees 
than 78 girls to loO hoys. 

Of the Buddhist ptipnlation nearly 
nine •tenths are in British Burma, 
ill regard to w’hich pruvimr it has 
already beou explained that the 

excess of males over females is in 

a great degree duo to iiiiinigrutioii ; 
and, as many of tho ncw-coraers arc Buddhists from upper Burma, the same remark will 
apply to the low percentage of females of that religion, 914- Ihe proportion of cliildren is 
very high, 674 to 100 adults, and there arc 9(14 girls to 100 hoys. Among the Buddhists 
in India proper, the females are in a great minority, little exceeding 85 to each 100 males, 
while there are about 874 girls to 100 hoys. 

The Christian population contains 73f females to every 100 ninle^, Mysore shewing 
the largest porwentage of tho former, nearly 90, and Oude tho lowest, only :i9. The 
proportion of girls is strikingly large in tho N(>rth-West Provinces, Onde, and the Central 
Provinces, varying from 102i to 1064 to each 100 hoys; tho average tliroughout Imlia is 
93|. Tho number of ehlldron is 444 en<*b 100 adults. The eireumstanees of thi.>* clas.s 
are, however, so peculiar that no useful conclusions can be drawn from tho general propur- 
tions. 

Hince, then, the Hnalyals^f tho numbers professing the several religions does not load 
to any definite result, it becomes necessary to pass on to tho tables of caste, and observe 
tho infercnc* s to bo thence deduced. It will be seen that, setting aside British Burma, 
Assam, and Coorg, on account of tho extent to which the averages nrn ullbeted by iiniiii- 
gralion, and Aimoro, on tho figures for which little reliance can bo p aced, tho provim rs 
resolve therasoWea iiiUi three groups, occording to tlm relative proportion of females. First 
pomo Bengal, Mysore, Madras, and the Central Provinces, in which the sexes arc nearly 
on an equality, there being from 1004 to 964 females to every 100 males; then we have 
Herar. Oude, and Bombay, where there are from 934 to 91 females to ICO males; and lastly 
tho North-West Trovlncea and tho Punjab, where the percentage is us low ns 874 and 894 
respectively. 

Now, taking the provinces in this order, the following table shows the proportion 
which tho higher castes of Hindoos bear to the whole population having a Hindoo 
origin t— 

Pcrcentaffo of higher 
cuHtfi ninruig 
BtndooN. 

Onde .. 20 73 

Bombay 6‘99 

North-West Provinces... 21*19 

Puqjah. ... 18.41 
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... 4 90 
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From those figures It accius that, ao far oa regards the Hindoo religion, in proportion 
as there la a amiUl percentage of high-casto people, so will the discrepancy helwion the 
male and female mxos be amall, and where the Brahmins, and more particularly the 
Bmpooto, are numerous* there will the female population bo in a great wiimniy. The 
Presidency of Bombay appoara to bo an exception to the rule; and nidwd, ns regards the 
percenUm of female., •!<« wo»M "“J/?'' 

population In Sind, which contain, only 80 to each 100 nialca. It j. prohnblc thet in Mnd, 
at well as in tho Punjab, the same influencca which pervade the high-cnsle Hindoo families 
mayte felt among the Bajpool^ribes professing the Mahomedan religion. 


The conclusions, then, to which the figures point nro tho following Tliut tliore is 
nothing III tlm Indian cliinato which should lead to an^ very gieutcxces.Hof male over feinalo 
births, and tlmt among the larger part of the population there is no iinduo proportion »)f 
living' males compared with females ; that in Ofrtuin provinoo.s tlioro is a great excess of 
males ; that it is not fouml among Hindoos more limn among Mahoincdiins ; hut that, ns 
H general rule, it exists where tho higher castes arc in the greatest proportion. Wo nro thus 
led to tho inquiry whether there is any special cause prevailing in tho north ninl west 
of India iiiiiong the highor eii.Ht»*s, wlirther of Hindoos or of Malioincduns Khiiritig Hindoo 
prejudices; and this eon.Hideration at once points us to tho custom of teinalo iiifuuticide. 

Owing to tho necessity which a Kajpoot focls for duly marrying his diitigliicr to a man 

Foni.le i.,f.ntie,do. '“f'' ‘‘.’‘I’™"'''' '•’’•‘'"■"''y. 

ffiiinU* children arc regarded with dialikc iitul drciui. In the 

words of the writer of tho report on tho census taken at Lahore, “ as ono utter another is 
born, the latlu'r ilespnirB of ever being able to bear tlie heavy burthen, and lie hopes that» 
tho infants may die ; very moderate ill-trciitinentia sufficient to secure him bis wish.’* For 
generations the practice has prevailed of reducing, by more or less violent means, tho 
uiiwelcomo moiety of tho populat ion, and its ctl'ects are now plainly pcrccptihlo in tho 
ri'diicod iiwmher of w’omen iiiid girls. Efforts to clicek the barbarous habit have been 
made by the British oftieers in various ways for the last seventy years, one of the point* 
particularly aimed at being the eiirtailmcuL of the expenses of inurnage; hut, though 
these endeavniirs have ln*en to a great degree successful, the priu't-ice re sf ill so rife that iu 
1870 it was found necessary to pass an Act for the appliciition of special regulalions to 
districts or villages siispectt d of the practice. Of the need for such a law an instunco 
is given in the North-West Provinces, where, in one tribe in a village in Meerut, only 8 
girl-s under twelve yeais of age were found to 80 hoys. The Act being put iu fi»rco wherever 
the number of girls is less tlrin 35 per ccntfAof the total iiiiinber of ebiliirun, or, in 
other words, where there arc less than 61 girls to every 100 hoys, it may he hoped that in 
time a inu(h closer apj'Mxiirution will he inatle to the nuturnl equality of the sexes; hut 
the girls whnso lives me now being saved must grow up, and in their turn hear a lair 
proporiioii of female ehlldren, hi-fore the h'BBCS already snstaineti will he n^puired. 

The statement shewing the classification of tho people according to occupation is in 
^ . some provinces Ipnited to that of iinilo adults; in sonio tho 

* ■ whole ]» )jmlation has t>oen ri-turncd umler the oeenputlons of tho 

respeetive heads of fniniVieH; and in otluTs tho wonwn have ho.-n occasidiiully entered 
ninler Unit f>f their ahHciit or dcceniicd hnslmnds. It, thus hecnies iinpo^hihle to show tho 
aggregate nnniher of j ersons cmp)i'u»d in aiiy particular kind ot i>ccnpation. 

As an estimate in rmind nunihcrs, the following proportimn may perhaps ho ncoopted 
for tho aduH males of the principal ehre.ses into which the popul.iLiuii is divided : — 


Protesnif-mal, including Oovernment servico 

Frr rf*nt. 

.3 6 

Kstimsted number of 
nilnit mHle>« m 
round numbers. 
2,2M2.0iX) 

Dnimstic 

6 3 

3,81. 1,000 

Agricultural 

56*3 

.3 t.S4 1,000 

C •innu n iiil 

5 3 

3.22t,000 

Industrial 

... 13 1 

H,122,U(H) 

Lubiirets 

... 133 

7,636,000 

IiidependiMit and non-produclivo 

3 4 

3,108,000 

• 

loo 

62,000,000 


III dealing with the figures actually recorded, liowevor, it must he homo in mind 
^ ^ that the total eiiumenitod exeeuds by 44 millions the netiml 

tbo^Annmidiix miiuher of adult males, in eonseijucnee mainly of tho inoliisioti 

***' of all innlo ehildren in tho Punjab ami Ajmere, and of many 

women or b{.ys under 1 2 in British Burma. Mysore and Coorg, Madias iiiui Bomhiiy. In 
addition to these rau‘'C8 for exaggenil.ion, otlier inaecnraeics are evident, arising from tho 
ini I insic difficulty of classineiilion. Avery elaborate system (bused on tliiit used in tho 
English ctnsns) was adopted, too oliihornte perhaps for the untrained enumerators; and it 
has been found imposHihle, in compiling the returns, to say whetlier persons “inserviec” 
were in tbc emploj merit, of the (iovernraent or in doinesllc sit nut ions; whetlier an 
“|•ngillecr” or “ overmTr” was engaged on a (.lovcrnmeiit work or not,; wlmllier “sepoys'* 
belonged to the army, or were only retainers of tlie nutlxe gentry; whether “ aeeoiintauU’* 
wvre village ofliceis or clerks to piersons in a private caimeity, and so forth 

Taking the -tatements, tlieii, for what they are worth, it will he seen that the first 
class includes 2,4(»5,(>00 persons, who may be divided into two main l)odie.s, those enijdoyed 
nnd.T authority, and th'sc practising professions on tlnii own aci'ounl. In the first 
r.itegorv there are, of imm eiigagi'd in tlio defence of tbc eonntryj 223,000, of poljec and 
viliiige wiitcliinen 4 1!?,00<>, and of those in tiie civil admiiiiHi ration, including Government 
servants and pervons u ulcr iimnieipal or other local authority, and also tho village offnera 
in most of the ]>roviiiees, .')71,0tMl, making 1,236,000 people employed under a jiublic 
authority of ono kind or other. The number of Un* miliniry forces thus sbew'u cannot 
he accepted ns a complete St atemiMit. of the army in India, for tho foico statioiicd in tho 
B'rrltorios of tho foumitorv eliirfs \a not, reckoned in the cchmih, and tho enumerntion 
returns in the North-West I’rovinees inchnled no soldiers except fivep. isoiis in (he .Jounporo 
district, wliilc, on the other hand, the jirivate retainers in Onde enteri d in category 

have swelled the iiiilttary element in tho provmee tiinefnld, and the Pimjah foren is also 
increiiw’d by the addition of ii. number of ho^s under twelve ^enr.s of age. Of (he 571,090 
employed in the general acliivinislriilion, 190, OCK) aru in tlic T'nnjah, wdiora a very wido 
intei protntion seems to have been given to tho title “ village offieers, " n elnss whieli does 
not appear to he itieluded under this head in Bengal. In Ajiucie, Mysore, and L'oorg tho 
military and police have not hoen sopiratcd from the other servants of the (lovornment. 

There arc l.lOH.OwO persons employed in professions, of whom consideiahly more 
than half, namely, are engaged in ndigions fir eharitahle occii pa lions, (ho 

nnmher of ptiesln and oilier religions teiieliers hoiiig 51.5.0rx), including 849 ministers, 
tnisHtonarios, and pieachcrs, prcsiiinahly of the Chvifctian riligion. Among those who havo 
been ploeed in thi.H class arc 12, tXiO servants and attendants (chiefly in Madras). 30,9(K) 
pilgriiiiH, devotec.s, and religious mendicants (mostly in Bombay, hut ihc lino hctw'cen theso 
and other beggars is prohahly very loos*dy drawn), and some lO.tXKJ asirohigiTS, 6 wii-iid^, 
and 465 devil drivers in the south nt India; there am 37,(.K)0 jicrsons in .Mysore atid ('omg, 
whose religiou.H avoeiitions are not specified, and jti Madras, 18, 000 ure simply doscrihed as 
engaged in sacred pursuits fir studies. 

The iiuiidwr of people occupied n odiicntion, literature, and science is 189,000, fif whom 
90, 000 are sohoolinasteis or tcachors, and 61,000 arc pundits or nmulvecs, that is, person* 
learned in Sanscrit or Arabic litcriituve ; 20,000 otudents and scholars in Bengal are included, 
a eircumatftnee which may account for thecxccasof persons in this province clasri fled as 
engaged in ocenpat ions over the total iiiimber of adult males; 636 authors nm inentioiiefl, 
including 618 poota and 1 dramiilist In Madras, 1 speeidi-maker in tho North-West 
Frovinecs, and 87 editor* in Madras, Calcutta, nnil Dncen In litcinturo and scieiieo 
1)8 person* are engaged in British Biirmah and 3,249 in Bombay, while there are 13t) 
astronomer*, 6 librarians, and 4 taxidennist* in Madras. Tho list i* completed by a sot of 
person* who might parliapa he, with more propriety, lranHf4rred U’» tho uon-prodiictivu 
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Supplement to 


tlivisioii, iiaiiu ly the ulinitnnr or pedijfroe inakoTR, niul fortuno-ti^llerH, who exooc^d 23,000 in 
tininbor, luurly all buing cntci'od in the Mudiaa cvtisus under the di'iignatiuu of Cwloiulir 

Of lljo dU.oOO porsoriu oiigugod in law, Uu ro arc 106 harristpra, luul 13,000 nttornoya 
and plr idfi'H; 17.000 rb-rks and wriUra of dp<dx or petitions, iind 2,200 vendora of stnmpa. 

IMP oc’ciijiioH 75,000 piTHona, (»f whom r»l,5CMj nro dcscnla d iia aurgpoiia, doctora, or 
incd"nl pnicliiii'nrta ; ibc rr aro 5 ei'ulUtfl (all at Bpiiarps), li dcittiMU, 2,200 npothoonrieg, 
b<"«pitiil lilts, foiiiiKjiiiidars, and IpcH-hint'ii (int'luding 276 I'iriMiiiu'iiiprs in iieiigul), 7,2<X) 
ai i'ciicl.i iiitf, I viicriii.ilitra, and 200 in<*<'uliitorH (tlip lauL briiuf Mpecifled only in lipiignl), 

7 vi't'Tinuiy sur^'potis, :»iid HOG cow-ilortora. In MyHori* iind C’oorg no dptaiU are given. 

'I’lif lliip aitH are recidrd na tugaging the utleiition of 2l8,(XKi )ierHonH, iiieludiiig 
nearly H.OOO paint i'in, h( nlptoiB, and plioUigrapbcrB. AliiiuHt all the reat are \oliiripB of 
iiinsii’ ill xotiie shape, thongb tli«*Ir olahu to be iirtintH U veiy doubtful ; of niuhieiana. Dingers, 
and daiicpi-M, tluTo are l(J7,0O0j of aclorK, jiigglera, and ucrobata, 38,000, iiududing 71 
showmen, 76 jesters, 21) miin’u’H, and 3 <*harim‘rfi, nil theHe rlai'seii being speriiiiMl in the 
North-West l*ro\iniTn alone; 221 wri'sUerH in Ueiigiil niul the North-West Provincea, 

16 bnifoouH in Peugul, 15 monkey <buieer.s in Madras, and upwards of 1,000 aiiiike cdmruiera ; 
of bards there are 1,100, ebiefly in tlio North-West Pro\iiK'eH and the Punjab, 

In iniHCellaneous pi i)feBhi(*ns 23,700 persons are elassfd. eivil engineering nrebileet nrt‘, 
and surveying being followed by nearly 0,200; 1,178 in Ilerar are desertbed ns engaged 
in tho learned profeshlona, ’without further detail, and Some 13,0U0 nru oeeupied in Madras 
as uocountants and bill eulleetors. 

Tim Kpcoiid great division, Ihiit nf domestic servioe, comprises 1,137,000 persona. Of 
ihesP, nearly 1,937,000 are returned ns servants; there are 59l,t»GU Imrbers, ineluding 287 in 
the North -Went Provinces who are Hpeeially designated as ear-ideaiuTs ; tho number of 
wnsheniKUi is '107,000, of Hweejiers ne.i^y 409,000, and of water-ean iers )»Vi,0iK): but 
tbese two classes have in most of the provinee.s been included among the domestic servants; 
there are 566,000 others or nnsjieeitled, among whom in Onde and Pombay an* 1,1 1(> innkers 
of caste murks, and in Madras 1,2 13 worshippers, that is, Prnhuiiiis whose duty it is daily 
to Htleud at private houses for llie purjiose of washing tlie idols and making tlm oUeriugs 
of tlowors. To these luiisl be added sumo 22,000 inn-keepers und nianugfrs of plaei*s of 
entertainment. 

The third, and by far the largest, elass is^hntof persona engaged in agrieulture, includ- 
ing those tending or dealing in nniinals. The number »if ju'i.sotm returned under this 
head is nearly 37^ millions, and forms three-fifths of the entire population ela>.tified In the 
list of oecnpationa; and it muat be retimiiiboreil that the actual nninber ot persons engaged 
ill tilling the soil is not limited to the number of malo agricultural adults,. as eonMiilcrablo 
aSBlstaneo is given by women and boys, while many artisans and tradesmen own plots of 
land which they cultivate with the aid of younger meinhers of their family. There arc 
eoiisidernblc dillleulties in arranging the agrieultnri.Hls aeeoidmg to the natuio of the tenure 
under which they h(»ld tlu-ir land; hut in Northern India tlie> may he broadly elnssed 
as proprietors, cultivators, farm servants, and persons eiiyaged with aniiimls. Adopting 
this division, wo find tho nuniher of proprietors throughout Bengal, Assam, the North- 
West Provinces, Oudi*, the Punjab, and (he (Central Provinces, to he 4,341 ,(K)0. Among 
the 271,000 proprietors in Bengal tliero is a great variety of tenun*, hut far tho greafer 
number are either /einindarp, of w lain there aro M7,0i>0 tnlnfiKdars, of whom there are 
nearly 73,000, or lakhirajdars, who are 30,000 in number; there ate some 8,0<JU iiiukarraree- 
dars, and about 13,000 others arc enumeniled under the various de.Nignations ol ghautidars, 
put.neodars, jaghcerdurH, nymadars, ghatwaks, khurcodudars, and ihlimamdars. Of the 

36.000 lan»ied proprietors in Assam, one-half aro talookdars, 9,000 are lakhirajdars, and 
U,000 /emiudars; the remainder are mukarrareedars and pntneedars, with a very few 
ghautidars. Thu tenant-farmers, <X:e., in Bengal number ^0 I22.000, of whmn 10,370.000 
are simplv termed “ iMiUivators but tliis title ill I’onveys tho idea of tlie claims which an 
Indian ryot, has in many instances to certain right* of property in the land he tills; of tho 
reniuintng iO.Ot.M), there arc IH,(M)0 jotdars, 9,000 howlndars, 7,000 oeeupam’y ryots, 'i,'IOO 
ticciiUnrH, 4,200 ijaradars, and about 2,100 mnlialdara, mustajirs, tenunts-at will, and chakla- 
ilars. In Assam there are H67,ttOO cultivators entered as sueli, he.siib s about 300 tieendars, 
inou 2 adnrs, howladars, ami ijarmhirs. 

In the North-West Provincea there aro 093,000 proprietors and 6,180,000 ciilti- 
vaUiTS, among wdiom are ineliided 561 water-imt growers, 235 indigo-planters, and 70 ten- 
planters. Mr. Plowden draws attention to tho fact that, while 00 per cent, of Hindoos 
in these provinces are agriculturists, only 85 per cent, ot Malnvnedans follow that oceupn- 
tien. III Ajinere 132, 7tH) cultivators are recorded ; in Onde there are 82,tHM) proprietors 
or aeniindars, and 2,07(»,0<X> niltivutors; in the Punjab, 3,195,0tK) proprieioiH, ami 1,796,000 
tmants have been enumerated; in tho Central Province* theio are 01,000 proprietors, 
who are divided into 3, lOO yeiuindars, jaghoerdara, Ac., 33,700 superior projirietors, 29,000 
infeiior priipviutors, and 1 ,2ti0 rent-free holders; the numht-r of ti'iinuts is about 827,600, 
of w bom 71,000 are *-aid to bohl on absolute oocujianey,’^ 177,500 on oeeupiiiiey,^' iiiul 
679 OOo to he tenants-, t will. In Berar, Mysore, and Cuorg, no attempt h.is been made to 
subdivide the number of persons engaged in ngrienlture, of wdiom tlnuc are iibout 440,000 
in the first, 1,035, lt<)0 in the seeond, and 21, OOo in the third province. In British Burma 
661 ,tKH) propriet(»i‘s are n’c'irdctl, and less than 36,000 cultivators. 

la the Madras Pn-«ideiiey the numbor so (H'eupinl is iihout 61 millions, of whom there 
are ennmeratod as lauded proprK-tors 24,000, besides 608 zcinimlars, (51,000 iiiaindiira, that 
is, holdeiH of luml exempt from payment of tho tlovernmont revenue, moirly 73,tX)0 miriisi- 
dars or holders of lierediiary lands, 787 kudi-inirnsidiirs, or villugo propiiotors with siinihir 
rigliU, amt 220 jagheordur.s. 'flie number of cultivators or ryots is nearly 4,H7UIH)0, includ- 
ing about 30,OtH) enteud under the titlea of agriculturists, farmers, garileiiets, and irrigatora, 
with 167 eofthu-gardcncTs. It must ho roinembered, however, that in Madras, while the 
State hft* aright every wlicro to sell up any proprietor of, land if the tax theraon, fixed 
by the Clovornineut at di.seretion, hut in ncinirdance with eortiiiii principles, is not paid, and 
also possesses a right to all land not held and paid for by farmcrB, oxeept on (lermniiently 
•utthul estates, or where the ancient mirasi iystem, or hereditary lien on tho viiltigc area, is 
in force, — nevertheless, throughout four-fifth* tif the Presidem-y the S ate collects iU tax 
direct from tho euititalor, who is practically a peasant proprietor, with an tiidofeusihle right 
of property mi his hind so long as ho pays the tax. In Bombay a disiiiietion has bean 
drawn ill the returns hi tween tho proprietors ^lut euUiwnting, of whom there are 84,000, 
and those cultivating, who nnuiher 1, '173,000; there are also 1,137,000 teiuiiita. 

^ Tho number t>rfanii servants and labourers enumerated in British India is 989,000, bnt 
these are almost all in tho Punjab, Bombay, |ind tliu Central l*rovitiocs, and doubtlosa a 
large number of agricultural servants arc hontained in tho list of labourers which forms the 
lixth great class of occupations. ' 

la Bengal and Assam there are nbout jl06, 000 managers of estates, hniliflii, and servants 
of the landholders; in the other prnviners Ku<'h persons have probably been included among 
those in domestic service, or possibly in tlnit nf the tiovernmont. 

Tho number of persons recorded na being engaged about animals is 950,000, of 
whom 809,000 are herdsmen and shepherds, besides 21,000 cattlc-dealars, and nearly 

8.000 dealers in sheep and goats; the uhu<f gra’ziug puHturcs are in tho centre of India 
and the Put\j«b. Klephants and camels occupy the attention of somewhat over 4,000 
persons, of whom tw’o-thirds are in the Central Provinces and Bengal; about 82, (XX) 
people arc returned aa being engaged with horses, mules, or nsses, of whom 8,700 are 
dealers, jockeys, breakers, and ferriure ; 18,800 aro syces or grooms, and <1,800 grass-cutters. 
Only in one or two provinces, however have any of tbo two latter classes been mentioned, 
and they have probably in the other returns been included nmong domestic lervauta ; 


The statements bV.^w about 8,000 pig dealers and 10,600 swine-herds, hut the latter 
are almost entirely confined to Onde, ^nnd they have probably in other coses been 
elasscd with herdsmen. Some 5,000 poultry feeders and bird dealers are recorded, 
chiefly in British Burma, and 10,000 persons gain their living ns hunters, trappers, or 
fowlers. Of 8erar, Mysore, and Coorg, which contain 4^,(KX) persons occupied with 
animiila, details are not given, but probably three-fourths of these are engaged iu tending 
cattle or sheep. 

Of tho two next greater divisions, it was Intended that tho commercial chiss should 
include all etigngod In the carrying trado, wbethnr of comnioilities or of passengers, and 
nil incrohants who iiinku their profit from buying and selling, without eiTectiiig any change 
in the character of tho goods in wdj^ich they dciil ; while in tbo industrial class would bo 
comprised urlisans or makers, whoso workiiiansbip fashions tho commodities and raw 
products into tho fubrics nnd'article/Memnndcd by the wunts of the public. In ii country, 
however, wlieie tlicre are hardly any uuinufactories and ii large number of maunfactureti, 
and where the original suppliers are frequently also the sellers ot the goods to the publib, 
it ia evident tiiat the difterence between occupations pbiced under one class and thoso 
under the other will often be dlfRciilt to define. An attempt has been made to reviao the 
tables, but in so mnny cases have tlje “ makers ’* and ** sellers” been intermingled, that it 
was f und hopeless t» execute the task with precision. 

Taking the figures a* shewn in the appendix, it w'ill ho seen that the fourth, or 
cominereiul eliiss, numbers 3,441,900, of whom 1,029,000 are engaged In the conveyance 
either of person* or of goods, and 2,412,CK)0 are occupied in trade. In the former division 
are enunierAted 21,000 iiersons employed in connexion with railways, though none are so 
rceoriied iu the Nurtli-VVest Provinees, the Punjab, or Brrur; 161,000 are concerned In 
inuiNport by carriage or eiirt, 178,CH30 in the eonveyaiice of aniclos on bho hocks of 
animals, 126,000 us pnikee-hearers, and 103,000 as messengers and porters, though in some 
of the provinces tboMe classes huvo been all thrown together without distinetion ; 396,000 
are couneci<*d with bmits or ships, a largo minority of these being hoatmmi plying their 
trade on the nuuifrotts rivers in Uongul ; there nru 2,000 shipping or emigration agents, 
inoKtIy recorded in L’alciitta ; and 28,000 aro engaged as keepers of screws or presses, 
wcighinon, or puckers; there are also 13,000 carriers of one kind or other in Berar. 

The traders are divided into the bankers and others deiiUng in money, of whom there 
aro 250,000, tho getieriil merchants and shopkeepers, of whom 1,887,(X)0 aro enumeroted, 
and tho huwki r* and petty dealer*, numbering 66,000; tlmro are also 169,000 aceountunts, 
olerk*, and Nhopmen, and 62,000 brokers, agents, and iiuoMoneers, while no details are 
given of tliu 58,(K)0 persons of tiiis class in Berar, Mysore, and t’oorg. *’ 

Next come* the great industriul and artisan class, aiiioiinting to 8.747,000. As 
ulreudy iiuMiriuiied, the distinef.ioii between tho miikors und tho dealers cannot bo clearly 
drtiwii, and the same may bo said of the manufaetnrers and other ** makers weavers, for 
instance, wliuse occupation is perhaps the principal miitiuliicture of India, have, as n rule, 
been placed in llie category of those dealing with fabrics. According to the olassiflcntion 
shown ill the iippendix (which, it i* feared, is very iiiiperfeet), tlieru are 370,000 persons 
eiigagi'd in munufacturos und 790, OOu in constructive art; 1,. 373,000 are workers or dealers 
ill metals and ininerals, including the largo class of potters ; 207,000 are occupied in 
fasiiioniiig other household utensils and furniture ; 3,216,000 iu making fabrics and 
articles of dre**; 23.000 iu the printing and preparation of Isxjks ; 930.000 aro dealers In 
vegtdublc food, and 811,000 in nrtiolei of animal food ; 228,000 in the manufiirturo or sale 
of drinks, including the numerous toddy-sellers und drawers in Madras; 122,000 deal in 
stimulants; 78, oOO iu perfumes, drugs, and chemicals, in which class have been placed 
druggists, seller* of suit and saltpetre, &o. ; 110,000 are dcnlers in vegetable substances, 
such as Kti’ing, flrew’ood, and charcoal, and iu fuel generally ; nnd 330,000 in nnlinul 
sub.<4tances, as loutlicr, liUlcs, and horn. There are 6,000 artisans oud 71,000 dealers In 
Mysore and Coorg, of whom no more details are given ; nnd 39, (XX) persons in Madras are 
staled to be engaged in ” caste occupations.” 

It has l>eei) necessary, aa u general rule, to arrange laborers by themselves, os in several 
provinces no distinction has been made between those working as agriculturists and those 
engaged in oilier occupations ; but in the Punjab, the ('eutral Provinces, nnd Bombay 
the farm laborers have been plseoil by thmnsclves. The number undistinguished ie 
8.176.000, of whom 2ji millions aro in Bengal, 2 millions in Madras, and 14 millions in the 
North-West Province*. 

The last class is ihiit termed indefinite and non-productive, which comprises 2,265,000 
people, of whom 34,090 are house or market owners or persons of indepondent means, 
ami .3.6.000 aro in receipt of pciiHions fer military sorvloe or tts moinbers of detlironed 
hoUHes; 103.000 nro luoroly described as travellers or guests, and 1,761 ns apprentioes or 
depeiuliuit*. 'i'hcre are 20 professed gamblers in Bengal and 2 in the North-West 
Provinces, 6 pigeon-fliers in Patna, and 49 spies iu Monghyr. Tho nnmlior of eunuchs and 
keeper* of brothel.* recorded is 3,681, mostly in Onde, and the remainder in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces. I'iiere are 851 profossionol thieves In Calcutta and 10 In Han - 
bhooiu, and in the North-West Provinces 30 hudmashes or bod churaoters) prisonora have 
only been eiiuineruted in the North-West Provinces, where there are 1 ,3'IS, chiefly at 
Alliihabud and Meerut, and iu Madras, where 422 aro entered. Uesiiles the religious 
iiiomUcniitM, who hafit; bren trunsferred to the first divinioii, there aro 1,053,000 beggars or 
pauper* ; und the list is closed with a oolaum of 1,032,0(H) persons who are either ipeoifl- 
cally stated to be following no occupation, or are altogether omitted from tho returns. 

The total of these seven clusscs is more than 66,631,000, which is. about 4f millions 
in excess of the number of adult insles recorded in British India. The difference ii due to 
tlio inclusion in suine of the returns of women or children. In Bengal 11,600 iSM so 
counted who may perhaps ho traced amoug the stadonts (in number exoeeding 20,000) 
returned from almost every district in Bengal. In ^mere the total of adult males is not 
given, but the excess of nearly 38,000 over tne males of all ages is doubtleM mainly due to 
tlie women cngHged in agriculture being enumerated. In the Purfiab a reduotion of nearly 
31 milliuns has to lie made for tho mule children, who have all been olaased under the 
orcupations of their piireiits. Similar allowance, hut to a, smaller extent, muat be made In 
Mysore (254,(XX)) and Coorg (14,5tX>), Madras (271,000), and Bombay (183,000). In British 
Burma tho excess is 400,000, and is attributed to the ineliisionof women In the, ooenpation 
statements. 

V^eiy little information is given in tho cental reports respecting the ooonputiona of the 
women in British India. In most coses they have either been 
.Vra Tables 2u and 30 of tho omitted from tho returns or Inoluded with the men in sneh a 
Appoiiuix. manner that the two olasaes cannot be separated. In the reports 

for Bengal (including Assam) and Bombay tho details are given, and of theM a statament has 
been prepared.* The Information, liowever, appears untrustworthy in some respects,, os in 
the » u>»c of tlio 326 women said to be employed in the Bombay poKoe^ond is altogether of little 
value. According to the figures, however, out of a little more than 27 millions of adult 
females in tho three provinces dealt with, 24f railllona, or nine^tenths, are returned os with- 
oui any employment, or are simply describe as wives. Of thoet whose ooeopotions ore 
specified, numbering 2,864,000, the prolbestonal class Inolndet 88,000, unong whom ^r* 
647 police and other Government servants in Bombay; religiolis ministrations oecnpy 12,800, 
of whom 33 are missionarios and 108 nuns, 12,000 prleitessek^ and 0 B8tro%ers ; 2,600 are 
said to be occupied in education, but 2,900 of them are students; medidno engfig^es w 
attention of neorly 6,900, of whom 780 ore medical prSTtitioners, 50 hospital atteudantSj 4»9W 
imrsoa and midwives, and 140 vaccinators, inoculatom, and cow-Uocsors; while thenars 4,lw 
engaged in art, 000 being painters and setUptors, 1^)00 musicians and singenv find {,200 
dancers or jugglers. 
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Tbe domeatic class inclades 142,000, of whom 108,000 are servants in private houses and 
attendants on the ladies of the zenana; there are h,2(K) barbers, 17,000 washerwomen, 5, *100 
sweepers, 1,300 wutor-carrlos, and some 4,000 others, of whom 160 are keepers of inns and 

S luces of entertainment. The agrienltimd class (Hxuprlses 960,000, of whom 407,000 are 
escribed as prujirietors, 421.000 us cultivators, 12,800 as farm labourers (only mentioned 
in Bombay), and 10,000 as engHK'cd in dealing in, or taking care of, animals. The cotninerdal 
class numbers 75,OoO, one-third of whom arc employed as palanquin-boarers.orare owners of 
carriages, or otherwise engaged in the tntnsport of people and merchandize; 6,100 are 
bankers and dealers in money, 44,000 are traders and shupkeopers, and 1,900 arc shop- 
women, pedlars, or brokers. 

Industrial occupations employ 934,000, about nine-bcuths being engaged in weaving 
and spinning, or dealing in fabrics and articles of drrps, uml in the pr«'j'nvntlon and sale 
of food. The number of labourors, in udditiun to Ihoy spcei^cnlly described at oniitloycd 
in agricnlturo, is 616,000. Thero arc about 2,700 persons of iiidepondcnl means, and 1,700 
pensioners, 3 witches, Hi brothel •keepers, and nearly 69,000 probtltutcs, while 140,000 are 
beggars and panpei's, with no ostensible mode of einploymeut. 

The statistics regarding persons afllicted with iiitirmitius cannot bo nceopt.ed ns of 
much value. For one or twf» of the provinces haidly any 
Inflnniiies. details have been received. The dlstincliuu hutwi'en iiiHuno 

persons and idiots has not been understood by the eniimerntors, and the inmates of lunatic 
asylums have in many eases been returned under the latter title; and the number of males 
alflioted is in most instances so largely in exeess of the females that it s<‘em8 prohahle 
that information about the latter has been withheld. The number of insane and idiotic 
persons who have been enumerated is about 67,000 out of sumo 180 millions, or 1 in 2 700, 
a proportion whii:h is not onc-eighlh of that prevailing in 
Table U of the Ap* Boj^IhihI and Wales. While, however, the figures eitnnot bo 
penalx. viewed us accurate, valid nMison.H may bo assigiicil for the eotn- 

parativo immunity of tho Indian population from diKoases of the brain, in the general 
abfumco of predisposing causes ill the Rhape of over-work, exi itement, and iiitoxicntion 
On the other hand, owing Ui the very low physieal coudiiiim of tho peasantry, and tlu> 
absence of nutritive elements in their food, many of them may ho said to he in a stato 
of chronic starvation, which prevents tho brain IVom n'coiviiig adequate nourishment. 

The deaf-and-dumb number 134,000, or 1 in 1,310, a proportion about half as great 
again as that in England, but only two-thirds of the ratio existing in Ireland. The Uegis- 
trur-Oeneral assigns thu prevalence of zymotic dif-eascs, and the neglect of sanitary 
science, ws the Mn»Ht frequent c.iuscs of dcaf-inntiBiu ; and these are certainly not less 
prevalent In India than in England. 

Tho number of blind persons is 354,000, or rather less than 1 in .500, a proportion 
which ia nearly double the English rate, and which is doubtless principally to bo attributed 
to small-pox, while poverty of food, overcrowding, malarial fever, leprosy, intense sun- 
light, and irritating smoke from cow-dung, the common fuel of the country, are all exciting 
causes of eye disease. ... . , 

-The numbiT i»f lepers recorded is nearly 96,000, or 1 in 1,876 of the population, about 
half the proportion existing in Norway. 

It was intended that the censns sliould show tho numh(‘r of persons able to read and 
write, or under instruction; hut in Bengal the iiiformati»ui 
Education. not sought, except in the <'H.se of u few muiiieipal towns. In 

tho North-West ProvlnccB, also, the information is known to be very imperfeet, partly 
from omissions nml partly from the failure to put into the 

AMTableSSof the Ap- return a column for females, owing to which women and girls 
pciidix. have In almost all cases been exehuh d. l‘or Oude the returns 

give no pnrtieulnrs, except tho number of hoys and glrl.s at Kchool, and fur Ajmeie and 
Beriir there are no details. Sieiiig how imperfeet the statistics must he, it is not worth 
while to analyse them iniuutcly, but it may he observed that, in the nine proyimvs for 
whieh returns have been mmle, there are, among tho 123 millions of people inhabiting 
them only 4 millions who are roturnod ns able to read and w rite, or as bi ing under iiiHtruc- 
tlon;*in other words, scarcely one person in thirty has received tho barest rudiments of 

In some of the census reports is a statomont shewing the extent ot cultivation 
and tho inoideiico of tho land revenue and local cesses on each 
Incidence of tho land agriculturist and each iicre of land eultiviitrd or 

capable of cultivation, l/nfortunutidy tho iiiacliinery for eol- 
lectine inch i» in tin- liirKO portion of H. iipul in " In-'l' » porni.i noiit 

Mttlnuient of tin. Ivid revonne w«« nnnle l.y l.ord Cornm.1 ; «in in M.olr,.« «o, i,,.. 
tlie nn.urv»ycl imrts of Bombiiy, tho rcuriw ore very doloctivo, tliougli Uo ro .looo not 
«|.pi»r to l« »ny rra»nn why thi-y .hould not have hcon compiled u dirret.-d in the 
former of these two Presideik'ies. 

The (treat e.tcnt to whicli the population of India •> dircrtly intere.tod in agrir,,ltiir<. 

haa already hcon montlonod, hilt the preciae poroent»(!c niniiot ho alnlod «itli ll-■ouruoy, 

owing to tho impoaaihility, in moat oiiaoa, of allying whiit proportion of tlio liiboiirora la 
ongaLl In farming oporationa. Tho age. too, lit winch a lad la oonaidorod to be adult haa 
income inataiicoa* I. 0 C 11 taken at 20 iiiid in olliora at 15, wliilo for tlio goiioral pnrpoaoa 
of the census the line was dnJWn.al 13 years of ago. , . ... 

With regard to the proportion ot area iinaer onltivalion, it aooma doHinihlo to limit 
tho romarka to thoao proviiioca in wliioli the rolnrna have boon 
Table of Uio Ap- , undo with nt hnist apparent accuracy lii that portion, then, 

penO^. British Indi-t wliieh remains after d< dticting the whole of 

i,.rt r-”. ■" “"4 ,„i;a 

comprising 427,0()0 square miles, or 
rather less than half the total arm 
under British admiiiistrution, we 
find 191,000 square miles, or 41-'G 
per cent., incnpuhlo of cultivation, 
103, OtU) square miles, or 21 3 prr 
cent., capable of cultivation, hut 
uncultivated, find 131,000, or 30 6 
per cent , cultivated, no particulars 
Dcing givi'n of the remaining 2.0(X) 
square miles, or *6 per cent. 'I'hus, 
of tho 231,000 square miles of iaiid 
avoilabfo to the cultivator through- 
out tliesc provinces, 13,100, or 66*8 
per cent, are cultivated, and 
103,000, or 44*2 per cent., unculti- 
vated. 
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ineiit n*vo- 
rule, Ae. 

I’n- 

upecl- 

lied. 

Total. 

North-West Pro- 

ViltCUS 

64.H»f) 

n.Tn 

11.172 

PI.4n.*| 

Oinie 

IT.T-’i 

f..ni:i 

f.‘27 

•ja.U'.ei 

Piuijah 

4b.2l3 

53,:>10 

70, 

I0I,M20 

Cetitml Provin- 
ces 

68,420 

21.r.L‘l 

i 


Berar 

Mysore 

12.MIA 

1 1..‘i72 

27."77 

Ctioric 

271) 

).7;U) 

s.*nj 

’.'.Ollil 

BiliUh Burma . . 

ll.Otil 




Total ... 

217.111 

IHO.lOl 

29.'.) 12' 

1 

427.1:4 
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1^’ 

" Vi 


Pbovikckb. 

^ V 

f. X 

•‘i 2 

or. 

V a 

• ..j 

7i ^ 
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£ 

£ 

Betiirsi and Assanr 

.n.s'ii.ao? 

61.022 

3.0 16. 2*^0 

North -West Provinces 

■l.l7*’-.’2^7 


4.';7'1.020 

A) mere 

.T.I.'.'K,') 


.'50, 00,1 

Omie .. 

I,.V*7.IS2 

S2,*M)t} 

1.400. IT'' 

Punjab 

MU 1,0 ni 

lOl.t’iOf 

2,lo6,'i.)0 

Ceiilral Provinces 


1 3S.727* 

(U2,'IU 

lieriir 

.W.v,ui 



M>.*«ure 

7IT.72S; 


Ti'^.ioii 

Coorif 


1 2,01 H 


Briiiih Burma 

422.0 l.*>i 

26,652 

! 4l*<.607| 

MhiIi'iui 

I.I.M.lHi 

1 r» 76 ,l 60 

' 4, Olio, 010 

Bombay 

j •J.UJO.T'l' 

1 230,00) 

1 .a, MM, 764 

Total 

! *2o.i)U),2.'ii; 

! 

1 

j 22,76*1,111 


• In tho North- Wott Province, tho proportion winch the land under cnltiv.tion boar, 
to the whole .rw capable of tillage i. 77 7 per cent , in Oud« Ilia percentage i« 74 d, 
in. Barer OP'S, in ttyrore 67'8, in tho Punjab 69 8, in 67-2, m the foiHral 

PrSviBOM 87 7, and In Brlttab Bomn only 89. a fact which .Imw. in a .inking 
manner tho wpe affordod in that Jlovince for the .urpln. population of tho Onngotm 

Vallay, if .they ran bo induced to continue tho ayatoin of emifjration rocently act on foot 

by thi QoYerniMUt to relievo pressure of the famine in Bihar. 


No information is given with respect lo the portion of territory in Behar whicii is 

^ subject to the pjiymcnt of dues to 

the (iovornincnt in the sliapc of land 
rovenup, quit-rciit, or tribute; of 
the iitlu r Si'vcn provinces, 53 per 
cent IS suhjpct to some assessment 
of tiiat nature, 44 per cent, is iVeo, 
and of tin* remaining 3 per cent., 
chirlly coiiitistiiig of I ho* waste land 
in Kiimaou, fiarticuliirs are not fur- 
nihlicil. The ])ro|)ortion exempt is 
only 9 pur cent, in tho Norlh-Wost 
rrexiiiees 25 pi’r cent, ill the Cell- 
ti‘iil Prnv iii< 1*4, whete it is almost 
all fnn*sl land appropriated t* State* 
purptisea, 27 per cent, in Oude, 64 
per teuL. in the Pnnjiili and Mysore, 
of which nearly nino-lcnths in the 
one caic, amt three- fourths in the 
I other, U incapable ot cultivation, 
and 8t} per cent, in Coorg and British 
Burma, in the former it being almoht isitirely barren hill, while in the hitter more than 
two-tifllis of the wiihtc land is til for tillage. 

In papers recently leceivi**! from India the amoiin*; of tho local r.itcs and cesses 
levied on land, tor the imiinten-.inee of mads, MehooU, and Wiitehinen, and for similar 
purposes, is shewn ill the cliief provimvs ; and. hv adding tlii'm* liguies to the iniirtunt of, 
oi'diiuiry liiml revenue, a statciiieiil is ohtiiiiiL'd of lh»! total dues levied on agriculture 

eveluiling any payments for, 
inniiieipal ohjeets. 'flic local rates 
an*, reliit i\ cly, highest in Madras 
and the North-W estern Province, 
where tliey ainoniit to 13,1 and III 
per rent on t lie revenue, and lowest 
in Bengal and Assam, where tho 
jicrceiit.igc is only I*. 

'I'he average number of persons 
dependent DU each adult male 
iigrieiilturifit ia singularly irregular 
being less than 3 in the Nnrth-W'cst 
Brovinees, 4 in the Out ral Pro- 
vinces, II little over 7 in Mysore 
and British Burma, and 124 >tt 
C’oorg. 'I'he average number of 
iieres enlliviited by each such person 
also varies greatly, the proportion 
being shewn as 44 In tho North- 
W'est Provini'es, 62 in British 
Burma, 7i in M^\sore and Coorg, 
loi in Berar, 17i in Bombay, and 
lO] in the Oejitral Provinces. 

'J’he average ineideiico of tho 
total paMiiints for ordinarv land 
revenue and local rntea on eaeli acre of the gross area varies from less than 3d. in tin* Oentral 
Proviiiees to 1#. lOd in the North* W^•st Provinces and Dude, tho overage being Qid. 

Oil each nc»o of ground capable 
of cultivation, whether tilled or 
not, the payinetitH full with an incl- 
dciK'L* viirying from Did. in the 
Central I'rovinces to 2m. Il4d. 
in tho North -W'eHt Provinces and 
Mysore, and 3.y. 34d. ill Coovg, the 
average being l.». 9d. On each 
lien* of land actuuHy cullivuled tho 
iiveiiigc is again tho lowest in the 
Central I'rnviiicr.s, niiniely, lOj^d., 
w'hilo in Mysnri‘j Oude, ami ihe 
Nortli-Wi'st l*invinees it is from 
3jr. .3d. to .3.? 9:jd., in British Bur- 
ma 'tiff. 3d,, and in Coorg Sv. 7d., 
the average being 'Jt. Hd. 

'fhe numher of mnlo agricul- 
turists iihovc the ago of 20 
has been retiirm*d in most of the 
provinces, and a lalilo is given in 
the margin sliewiiig tho average 
im-idcncc of the ])uy merits made 
for ordinary hind revenue iiud 
local rates atid ee.ses, on eiioh 
iiiah* adult oceupieil iu agriciilLuro, 
uml also ori each head of the popu- 
lilt inn. In the fornier ra!«j the 
l(iw’i'«t rnl es arc Gat. 7d, in Bengal 
and Ahmuiii; in tlio North-West 
IrovinciH the iivcnigo i,i about 
i(b. 2d., in tho Central I'rovinccs 
J7-V-, in Mysore 21.f. U-id . in British 
Burma 23v. 7Jd, iu Berar 23.f, 
lU^d , in Bonihiiy 3.5 e, 64d , and in 
Coorg not less than 'kb. .k/. 
culttted on tho total population, 
the incidence is lowe.Ht in Benglil 
and Assim lx. 2id., and iliu ('eiitriil 
Pioviuces Is. ti^d., and highest in 
Bmihay 3 e. it)4d, and Berar 
i*. 9 id. 

Iteforo this inemortindum is 
concluded, it is deiiuibh* tint .soino 
ni'ticc should la* taken of llm man- 
lier in which the great work of 
enuineiating the people of Bntlsh 
indm wuH ellcctud. 'I'hu eeiisiis 
WHS not carried out itr tin* various 
provinecH on one nnitiuiu system. 
In Bengal, owing lo tho want of 
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adminiBtrative mncliinory, to the great oxpenie aniicipatod to supply tliie nced| and 
. to Ihfl vast extent of sparKcly populated territory in Attain 

was t-’ensus (which whs then still undor Dengal), in Cooch Behar, and in 

Ohota Nngpore, it was doterminod to make no attempt to obtain 
asynchronous erminomtion of the people, or to deal with the precise condition in all respects 
of every iiidividuiil. 'I'he general plan adopted in this province was to have lists prepared 
of the villiiges and hniiilots, which were made over to the police for supervision ; in each 
village two or more residents were solocted, who, in complitncntary letters, were requested 
to net ns f numorators and to submit lists of the houses ia their villages, with the name of 
the principal occn]miit of each, the Ciirrectncss of u certain uumhor of these liaU being 
tested by the police. Though the enumerators would doubtless have preferred to be paid 
for their trouble, it was found that the office was, for the most part, coveted us an hoiiour- 
tthlo distinction, and the cases in which legal tneasurcs had to lie adopted to enforce them 
to complete the task they had undertaken were ulLoguther exceptiunul and were confined to 
* two districts In one thana in Ilooghly, however, the names set «lown as enumerators 
were found to be those of jjcrsons unable to read or write, the educated people having 
threatened to beat the watchmen if they put in their names, and the men having 
accordingly entored those of persoi.s of whom they wore not afraid. There i-s some reason 
to think that the emiracniiors, in a lew cases, used their power to extort a small tax 
fioiii the people, but no great amount of oppreasion n])pearn to have Wen practised. 
In a large number of villages difficulty arose from tliere being no rcNident able to 
read; in such cases, and generally in the less civilized districts, paid enumerators 
bad td be employed, or the work was undcrtakcu by the police. The census in towns was, 
ns a rule, effi'Cted by the municipal authorities. The large flouting |)opulatioii »u» the vari- 
ous rivers was counted hy a census of the hnals at each landing place. Travellers by land 
were reckoned by the several serais or Lulting-placos. In the hill tracts of Chittagong and 
in the Khasia Hills each chief took the c^isus of his own clan. In the Sonthal I’ergunimhs the 
people were enumerated hy their national method of counting, knots being ticil in a number 
of strings of diflbrrrit coliuirs to distinguish males from females and eliildrou fro.n 
adults. In some purls of Orissa the ogciita employed could only write in the customary 
manner, w'ith on iron stylo on stiipg of palm leaves, from which tlio returns had to be after- 
wards Copied out on printed forms. On the tea plantations of Darjeeling and Assam the 
consns was taken by the planters. None wus«attempted in the (laro Hills, or in the wilder 
parts of the Naga Hills and Luckimpore. 

For three years the people wore instrueUMl in tho object of the census, and experi- 
mental enumerations wore made, so as to familiarize their minds %vilh the idea and allay 
any fears they might entertain. In most iiistam'es the forms were filled up beforehand, 
and only corrected on tho night on which the actual enumeration was taken. Over very 
largo tracts of country the final counting took place in a single night; In tho Uajshahye 
and Dacca divisions (together, as large as England) on tho 15th, and in the Patna division 
on tho 25th of January, and, so far as the rcgulati<m districts arc concerned, it might pro- 
bably ho horcafler effected in one day without difficulty. In the non-regulation divisions 
of Cliota Nagporo and Assam, however, tho enumerators, who were sent out in Noveitiher, 
did not return from their work till February, March, or April. 

Of the anxiety of the people to obtain accuracy some striking instances are given. 
One villngu eonsisU'd of two hamlets, two miles apart, tho onumerHtor having only visited 
one of tliciii, two residents of the omitted hamlet eamc a dozen miles to report tho 
circumstance. In another ease, an enumerator went eight oi nine miles to mention that a 
washerman had l»een absent from his homo on tho <hiy of the cenans, and therefore hud not 
been counted. In the Sontbal Porgunnabs Borne villages Inning been accidentally passed 
over at the juucti’in of the anporvisors’ beats, the rcsiileiits came to ask what fault they had 
committed that their houses hud not been numbered. Un the whole, the cimsus is helicviMl 
to have been taken with a very fair uppnait'h to ncourucy, thougli, in the nou-reguhitiori 
districts es]iecial1y, omissions have occurred. 

To tho cireumHtanee that, as a general rule, the ciiumeralion was effected by the 
people themselves i.s attributed its success, both in general 
Ceiisus'^^ Bucccss ol tho „Lvui-acy and in the quietness with which it was almost uni- 
versally carried out. In tile single iiislanco where the uneasi- 
ness led to a serious riot, tho agency employed was that of paid ciiuinonitors. The id<*a 
Ahat tho (lovcnimeiit would incur the labour and expense of such an undertaking without 
having in vieiv some direct pecuniary profit was foreign to tho native mind. A poll-tax 
was the form in which tho imposition was in general antieipated, and the census paper 
went by the name of the “tux-ticket;" hut in Oiissa, wht:re*it was rnmoured that Iho 
Oovcrninciit intended roiuilnirso itself the cost of tho famine, it was variously supposed 
that the tax would fall on those who trod on the village path, who swung an arm, who 
carjied an uuihrclla, or who fed Bralimiiis. One man objected to enter his brothers’ 
names, saying that “ it will ho very hard to make four brothers pay when the tax comes;” 
and anothiT williheld tho entry of a baby on Uu* grouml that it w-ns too young to be taxed. 
The pre\alent feeling that the population would bo fimnd excchsive led in many instances 
to a belief that recourse would be had to cuinpulsoiy emigration either tt» Mauritius or 
Assam in order to reduce the nuinbers ; in Moorshedahad it was slated that the surplus 
population was to bo blown away from guns; in Chittagong it was thought that a certain 
number of heads were required to pacify the Looshiii (Miiefa, or that coolies wore needed 
for the Luushui campaign, or auldiers to fight the UuMslans; in other instances it was ibu | 


women who were wanted to supply wives for the troops ; and at Noakholly the report ran 
that all tho females of a certain age were to be seut to Calcutta for ** the Qoneml Sahlh*' 
to see. Tho idea of compulsory vaccination seized some minds ; in one village forcible 
conversion to Christianity was foared; und many wero kept at home on the night of the 
census by tho belt of (fostered by the enumerators to save themselves troubl^ that an 
ill wind would cripple all who stirred abroad. In the census of Berar, taken in 1867| the 
motive of the “Sircar” in counting tho people cU night had been found to be altogether 
beyond their coinprtdieiision. 

Ill tho .S’orih-Wost Provinces, where the people had been enumerated on two previous 
occasions, they were to some extent familiarized with the idea of a census, and their 
willing co-operation made the payment of enumerators the exception rather than the rule* 
Tho nitmoa of all males wero eiitcrcdr not merely that of the bead of the household ; and, 
whore it could bo done withuut offeace, the names of tbe females also wero roeorded. As 
in Bengal, a preliminary enumeration was mado in iho autumn ; but the final correction 
of tho papers was effected in a single night, namely on tho IBtb of January. 

The only difficulty thrown in the way of tbe officers was in tho district of Benares, 
where some travellers, returning from a pilgrimage, declared that they did not belong to 
Uioao parts, and objected to have their names and ages recorded. There was, however, a 
general opinion among thu lower orders that tho measure was a preliminary to some new 
mode of taxation ; aud in Mynpoory the rumour ran that there was to be a forced conscrip- 
tion to asMiat.iii fighting the Afghans and Uuasiana if they should Invade tho Punjab. 

Similar fears prevailed in Oudo in 1869, when it was rumoured that one male from 
oiich family, or every fourth man, was to be taken as a recruit, an oroigraut, or a labourer 
on tho roads, or to build an enormous fort, or that women wero want<3 for the European 
Bohliers ; while one report waa that England had suddenly become so hot ^hat tho Queen 
had desired tliat two virgins might be sent from each village to fan hor night and day, 
and that the census was merely asubterfugu for the purpose of carrying out Her Majesty's 
orders. In particular districts there is little doubt that concealment of girls took place to 
some extent through dread of the result of the census. 

In Mysore rumuurs of a similar character were afloat in one or two of the remoter 
villages, but as a rule tho people treated the whole business with indifference, and 
as a Government order not to bo avoided. As testifying to the accuracy of the 
census, it is stated that after the returns had been compiled the list of villages was 
compared with the revenue records, and it was discovorud that a single village containing 
40 inhabitants hiidhecn omitted. In a few Instances the enumerators were found, in their 
zeal to give oompletc returns, to have entored the idols, with all particulars of Bex,fgo, &c. 

In British Burma it was found that November Waa ill-suited for obtaining a true 
represent ution of tbo condition of tbu province, as tho greater part of the people would 
be absent from ibeir villagos, trading, fishing, and timber-outting, while there would he 
a largo additional temporary population. The census was accordingly postponed till the 
15th of August 1872, uu which day it was taken throughout the province, except in a 
few out-of-lhe-way hill phiecs, fur which an approximate calculation had to be accepted ; 
the prohahle error, however, arising from this is held to be inappreciable in the ennmera- 
tion of the total population. There was general absence or bribery or extortion on the 
part of the agency omployed, and tho people were too well accustomed to the annual 
capitation returns to be alarmed at the more detailed census. Tbe results shewed an 
almost universal increase of firom 2 to 6 per cent, on tbo figures of the revenue officers' 
enumeration, which is what might bo expected from the iuolusion of the floating popula- 
tion in tho more complete oompilatiun. 

^ The following Is a statement of tho cost of taking the census 

Cost of the Census. 187l«72, us given in tho several reports 



Population enumerated, 
including that of 

Cost. 


Feudatory States, 
whore (xmnUxl. 

£ 

Bengal and Assam 

0«, 856, 860 

8l,«30 

North-West Provinces 

30,781,804 

17,000 

Ajincre 

810,033 

77 

Ociitral Provinces 

9,261,320 

3,106 

Mysore 

Ooorg 

6,066,413 

8,907 

... ... 108,313 

3,747,148 
31,597,873 


Bntisb Burina 

l,'36b 

Madras ... ... 

18,313 

Buiiibay 

26,080,318 

16,821 


Total ... 171,830,380 

69,308 


The average expense was therefore rather less than half a farthing per head. 

The delay which has occurred in the elucidation of the results of tlie census in some 
of the provinces is to he regretted ; the report for Bombay was not received lo' England 
till May 1875, nor that for British Burma till tbe 21st of June last. 


Statistics and Commxbob Dipabtmxnt, 

India Offics, 
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APPENDICES. 


Table X. — Jrcdf Villagcn, IIouHes^ and Population in Briftsh India, 


. - „ 

Area in 
bquaro iiiilea. 

Villages, 

TowiiHhips, 

Ac. 

Inhabited 

boUHos. 

Population. 


AvlttAUB Nomdzb 

Of— 


Pbovizcsb. 

Persons per 
square mile. 

Villages, Ac., 
per iiquHro mile. 

Persons Mr 
village, ^ 

Houses per 
square mile. 

P»-rsons per 
house. 

Bcngnl* ... 

AbSttluf ... 

Norlli-WfSt Proviiicuii 

Ajmero ^ ..r 

Glide ^ 

Puifiab ... ‘ 

t'oiitrai Provinces , 

Bciar 

Mysore 

Coorg 

IhitiNh Burma 

Madras ... ... ... 

Bombay 

1.57,608 

63,860 

81 .40.3 
2,001 

23.003 
101, H20 

Ht.90.3 

17,334 

27,077 

2,00<; 

88,660 

138,318 

1 131,462 

177,041 

10,715 

00,084 

033 

24,784 

86,740 

81.565 

6,094 

19,030 

496 

14,107 

65,421 

20,062 

10,481,1.33 
070,078 
0,350,092 
91,100 
2,43H,tX)0 
4,124 857 
1,074,391 
405,700 
1,012,788 
22,000 
636,633 
6,867,994 
8,277,670 

60,407,724 

4,133,019 

30,7^*1,304 

810,033 

11,230,333 

17,011,498 

8.201,510 

2,331,606 

6,066.415 

108.m 

2,747,148 

81,381,177 

10,349,200 

397 

09 

878 

119 

408 

173 

97 

129 

187 

84 

31 

226 

131 

rifl 

•39 

l-ll 

•36 

103 

35 

•37 

•33 

*79 

*26 

•16 

*40 

*21 

838 

859 

889 

843 

468 

498 

800 

893 

868 

840 

105 

604 

014 

60 

24 

76 

84 

108 

41 

20 

20 

87 

11 

6 

42 

20 

6-77 

6'78 

4*64 

847 

4*00 

4*87 

.4-9U 

470 

4*09 

7*86 

613 

6*00 

4*99 

Total: ... 

004,049 

403,444 

37,041,269 

100,603,048 

1 

211 

*86 

886 

41 

614 


♦ In calculating the averagoi for Uenoul, tho area of Ihfl Hundorbuus is excluded. wMkAtMH 

t The avoroavs fur Asoaui arc only calculated on the flicuros for the dls^ota ta which the nu mber o^ houy OTVUUigttJ^rwliO^^j^ India, 
t Aden andthe Andaman and Nicobar Islands are ciciudod Ironi all tbe statementSf as not. goographiodly epoakftifi befaig In Briueb 
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Tahlk 2,^ATCay Village^y Uounesy and Population in Bengal (1871-72). 





Villages, 

Townships, 

Ac. 



Avkuauu Nuuubr of'- 

Divisioxe. 

DiBTBicra 

Area in 
square milos. 

Inhabited 

houses. 

Population. 

Persons per 

Villages, Ac., 

Persons per 

Houses per 

Persons per 

• lidUHr. 





Ncpiaro 

pt<r squat 0 

village, 

sqiiiiro 







mile. 

iuil». 

Ac. 

iiiiU*. 


r 

Bnrdwan | 


5,101 

436,416 

2,034,716 

577 

117 

392 

124 

467 



Baukoora 

1.340 

2,028 

104,tt87 

620,772 

891 

1*61 

260 

78 

5*03 

Burdwah ... ...< 


Beerbhoom 

1,3 U 

2.471 

150,910 

696,021 

618 

1-Hl 

282 

119 

4 35 » 


Midnanore 

lloogbiy (with Howrah) 

6,082 

12,062 

416, (H6 

2,640,063 

600 

2' 55 

106 

88 

6*70 



1,421. 

3,100 

322,703 

1,488,656 

1,04.5 

2*24 

467 

227 

4'01 

r 

24-Pcrguunah8 (with Calcutta) 

2,706 

4,081 

432,001 

2,6.57,648 

0.M 

1*78 

631 

155 

6 14 

rniBlDBEOT ^ 


Huddea 

3,421 

3,601 

,3.62,017 

1,812,705 

630 

1*01 

491 

103 

6*l5 


JesBore ... 

3,668 

4,247 

813,660 

2,075,021 

607 

1T6 

480 

80 

6*61 

t 

SoonderbuDs ... 

6,341 

IJn surveyed 

and almost ui 

linbnbitcd. 






Moorabedabad 

2,678 

8,763 

30.3,661 

l,.3.-.3,62(t 

625 

1*16 

361 

118 

4 15 



Diimgcporu *... 

4,120 

7,108 

261,626 

1,501,021 

361 

1 72 

21 1 

61 

6*8 



Maldnb 

1,818 

2,1(K) 

120,670 

676,126 

373 

1*10 

322 

71 

5 22 

Kajshaiitr • 


Uajshahyc 

2,234 

4,228 

246.371 

1,310,729 

687 

1 89 

3)0 

no 

5-32 


Uuugpore ... 

3,470 


831,070 

2,1 19.072 

619 

1*2^ 

611 

95 

6- 19 



Bogra 

1,601 

2,606 

127,009 

689,167 

459 

1*78 

259 

h,i 

5 4‘J 


L 

Pubna 

l.VlOO 

2,702 

108,220 

1,211,604 

616 

1-42 

m 

101 

6 11 

Coocn Hehau 

f 

Daijceliiig 

1,234 


18,864 

91,712 

77 

... . 


15 

5-02 


Julpigoree ... 

2,000 


60,648 

418.006 

141 



21 

6-01 

f 

Dacca 

2.807 

6,016 

200.603 

1,852.093 

640 

^ 1*73 

.369 

1(K) 

6-37 

\ 

Fureedpore 

1,400 

2, ,307 

157,618 

l,012.r»H!) 

677 

• 1-51 

4.39 

105 

6-43 

Dacca < 

Hackergungn 

4,t)3o 

4,200 

321,067 

2,377.113 

482 

•87 

6.)7 

65 

7WJ 

( 

Mytucusiiigh 

6,203 

7,tJOl 

808,008 

2,319,917 

373 

1*21 

309 

49 

7 113 

• 

f 

Chittagong 

2,408 

1,062 

107,101 

1,127,102 

451 

•13 

1,061 

79 

5'72 

\ 

Noak bully m. 

1.657 

2,034 

112,155 

71.3,931 

459 

1 31 

351 

91 

5 02 

CHlTTAaOHO < 

Tipperah 

Hill Tracts 

2,665 

6,100 

307.011 

1,633.931 

678 

2*.3*2 

219 

no 

5*00 

t 

0,8i2 

13,354 

09,007 

10 



2 

5*21. 



Patna ... 

2,101 

3,412 

260,814’ 

1.550,038 

712 

1*02 

456 

128 

678 



Gyii 

4,718 

6, 6.30 

327,816 

1.919.7.50 

413 

1*38 

209 

69 

6*9 =i 



Hhahahad ... ... ... •>. ‘ •• 

4..3H5 

6,110 

575,011 

1,723.971 

393 

i*ir 

337 

03 

6*>7 

Patma 


Tirlioot ... 

6,3 

7,337 

612.087 

1,381,700 

691 

1*16 

698 

loi 

6-8.3 



8ai'uti ... ••• •• •• ••• 

2,664 

4,350 

203,521 

2,003.860 

778 

1*61 

474 

lit 

7 0.3 



Chuiuparuti 

3,631 

2,200 

212,228 

1,410,815 

408 

*65 

627 

69 

5*95 

f 

Monghyr 

Hhagulporo 

8,013 

2,467 

328.174 

1 ,81 >,980 

463 

*63 

7.38 

84 

6*52 

\ 

4,327 

2,7.30 

320.372 

1,820,290 

422 

*C3 

667 

76 

6*51 

BHAOVX'VOUI < 

Purneah »• 

4,067 

4,170 

313,417 

1,711.795 

1,250,287 

316 

*81 

410 

6.3 

5*17 

i 

8outhal Pergunuahs 

6,488 

0,872 

230,501 

220 

1’80 

128 

42 

6*46 



Cuttack ••• *’■ *** *'* 

8,178 

5,6(K) 

281,4.30 

1,491,784 

470 

1 73 

272 

H> 

6 31 

OaiiiA ’ 


I’oorco 

Balasoro 

2,473 

2,066 

3,176 

3,266 

1 13,920 
138,013 

709.07 1 
77t),2:i2 

311 

373 

1“28 

158 

242 

230 

58 

67 

5*35 

5-61 


Ifiixareebagh ... ... ’** .*< *** 

7,021 

6.703 

160,103 

771,875 

no 

•95 

1)5 

21 

6*1.1 

CnOTA NAofoHM ' 

i 

liuhardiigg t ••• •«« 

12,044 

6,486 

240.843 

1,237,121 

1«.»3 

51 

191 

20 

610 


Siiigbliooin 

Maubhooiu 

4,603 

8,208 

81,116 

416.023 

9J 

•71 

120 

19 

4 91 


4,014 

0,,308 

105,665 

90,-), 5 70 

203 

1*30 

156 

'lO 

fi'i'U 


Tolilt 

j 

167,608 

! 

ITT.Oir 

10.181,132 

60.407,724 

1 

397 

1T6» 

338» 

1 

69 

577 


• Exclu<1ing; Dnrjrolinu, Julpigorco, mul OiiUiigong Hill Tractu, for whirli tlio number of villages is not stated, 
flu oiUouiatiug tho averages, the aiea uf tlio Suiidoibuiis is excluded. 


Tahlk 3. — Area^ Villagcuy Homesy and Population in Amitn (1871-72). 


DISTEICTS. 


Area in 
square miles. 


Villsges, 

ToWilnhlpS, 

Ac. 


Inhabited 

hounes. 


Population. 


AvERAOB NCMEliU Of— 


PiTsons piT 
square mile. 


VillageM, Ac., 
JILT wjuiire I 
nnlu. I 


Pi'rsoiiH per 
village, Ac. 


Ilou8e per I 1’oi‘ionsper 
square tnilc. | houhe. 


Sylhet 
Cachar 
Cachar Hills 
Kamroep ... 
hurrotig 
Nowgong ... 
Hevbtaugor ... 
Luckiinpour... 
LuckiintKtor Hills 
Nagamils.. 

Cussya aud Jyntet Hills 
Hoaliiara 
GaroHilli ... 


• Excluding the Hill Districts, in which the number of villsgei and houses is not stated, 
f Excluding the Cachar aud Luckioipoor Hdis. 










6,383 

6,589 

280,504 

1,719,5;H1 

812 


• 1*01 

3"8 

5.3 

6 00 







1,286 

380 

37,311 

20.5,027 

160 


•30 

1 527 

29 

6 50 







SJIG 



No censtiN taken. 




• 







8.031 

1,619 

10.1,908 

681,681 

15.> 


•46 

341 

29 

5 11 







3,113 

137 

43,.5:.8 

230.009 

60 


o»i 

1,723 

13 

5 U 







3,618 

1,29.3 

44,050 

256,190 

70 


• .3* 

198 

12 

5 ^2 







2,413 

203 

6n,tto4 

29H,.5H9 

1*J3 


•1)8 

1,461 

23 

5. -1.3 

... 






d,U6 

126 

26,308 

121,267 

.39 


•64 

070 

8 

4 69 







8,343 



No census taken. 






... 





L 4.90O 



08,918 

11 






... ... 






^ 6,157 



141,838 

23 






••• 

... 


... 



4,133 

1,330 

72,066 

4^14,761 

loo 


•30 

* 831 

j 

* 61‘J 

... ••• 






8,300 



80,000 

24 










Total 

... 

63,866 

10,7 16» 

070, 078* 

4,132.0l»t 

oot 

•39» 

.359* 


5*73« 
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Tablb 4. — Area, Villages, Houses, and Population in the North-West Provinces (18M January 1872). 


DiTisfove. 

1 

BltTBXCTI. 

Area in 
aquaro uiiloa. 

VningM, 

Townships, 

Ac. 

Inhabited 

boiUCB. 

Population. 


Avibaom NuMfiin ot— 


Portotis poT 
square mile. 

Villases, 
Ac., per 
square luilo. 

rersnns per 
village, Ac. 

Hunsea per 
square mile. 

Persona per 
house. 

r 


1,021 

065 

24.744 

110,046 

1 

• 114 «’ 

•04 

181 

94 

4-73 


Sabnrtinporo 

•2,217 

1,730 

197, -336 

8^4,017 

800 

•78 

600 

89 

448 

* 

Mooxuflorimt'gur 


883 

156,012 

000,107 

410 

•63 

7b8 

93 

446 

llnnsuT 


•2,300 

l,f.7;i 

208, CIO 

1, *270.104 

641 

•07 

811 

114 

476 



i.vno 

1.500 

182,094 

93(1,007 

4no 

•8J 

608 

♦ 96 

613 


Allygurh 

1.064 

1,750 

211,440 

1,073,333 

647 

•89 

013 

108 

6'.(8 



1.903 

2,002 

158,533 

737,163 

387 

1*().S 

368 

83 

4*66 



2,272 

•2.4u'2 

25*2,344 

1,12*2,437 

494 

1*07 

468 

111 

446 



2,(»05 

2,301 

103,689 

9:14,348 

40(5 

1T8 

306 

97 

4'B3 

Boboxubd ‘S 


2.0b2 

3.548 

290,141 

1,607,139 

605 

1*22 

426 

00 

6-08 



1,723 

2,180 

188,068 

940,679 

. 661 

1*27 

436 

no 

603 


Turiai 

020 

691 

41,732 

186,068 

*202 

*64 

814 

45 

446 

r 


1,012 

072 

188,076 

887,089 

661 

•60 

913 

117 

470 



1,008 

l.*23l 

231, *270 

1,090,307 

676 

•06 

R9l 

1*21 

4*74 



1,745 

3,0.31 

10*2.080 

018,860 

6-27 

2*20 

234 

no 

4*78 

Aoba i 

M}'ripi>ory ... ... ••• ••• 

l.ttOO 

3,750 

1.‘)0,888 

7U6,8'1<> 

452 

•2-21 

2U4 

89 

6*07 


Kt.iwab ... ••• *•* 


3.ry20 

1*28, 7* >7 

008,041 

396 

209 

189 

70 

6do 

[ 

Ktab 

1,612 

2,020 

130,864 

703,627 

405 

1-73 

269 

91 

614 

r 

.lulonn ... ... ••• ••• 

1.6u3 

640 

88,077 

404,447 

200 

•64 

481 

67 

i’66 


.IbiiTiMin ... ... * ... ••• 

1.607 

007 

7*2,70.5 

317,820 

2();5 

•30 

624 

46 

4-37 

JxAaeiB j 

Lullutporo 

1,047 

040 

40,773 

212,001 

109 

•33 i 

329 

24 

4*66 

r 

('awiiporo .. ... ••• ••• •*' 

2.337 

i,ofir> 

‘272,333 

1,160,065 

406 

•86 

6<i2 

lie 



b'utliilipot 0 ... *■* "■ 

1,580 

2,7 il 

16*2,777 

003.877 

4l0 

1*73 ' 

‘242 

0(5 

4*35 

1 

Biitida ... ... ••• ** 

2,000 

1,174 

10i‘.on3 

007,084 

24') 

•47 

608 

66 

4-33 

Aixababao •< 

Allabnlmd ... 

•2,747 

3,603 

803,0<>0 

1,300,241 

6"8 

1*28 1 

300 

111 

4*69 


11 uincoi pare ... .*• 

•2,287 

744 

121, uU 

520,137 

•231 

•33 

711 

63 

4-.'57 

[ 

Jounporo 

1,6^0 

3,221 

2«;0,438 

1,0*25,001 

059 

•2-07 

319 

1*29 

6*12 

f 

Azirn£furh ... ... ••• ••• 

2,605 

6,071 

3 14, .3*27 

1,531,482 

607 

108 

802 

123 

4*87 


.M ir7.it]>oi 0 ... ... ••• '** 

6,‘il7 

4, KM 

•210,' 60 

1,016,820 

196 

*79 

248 

42 

464 

1 

Bctiares ... ... ••• ••• •** 

OUO 

1,019 

160, ‘200 

704,030 

797 

193 

414 

157 

609 

DlBAERa 

Gliazeepuro ... ••• "* 

2.108 

3,7*26 

2H6.U07 

1,346.670 

021 

1*72 

361 

131 

472 

1 

(ioi'uckporo .•. >•< ••• 

4,579 

7.007 

381.217 

•2,019.301 

441 

1-6 1 

28.5 

88 

6*30 

1 

Buiteo 

2,789 

0,911 

248,208 

1,473,029 

6i8 

248 

213 

89 

6*93 

r 

KuiDAon ... . • *•< *** 

6,000 

4,W)0 

77,021 

433,314 

72 

•77 

04 

IS 

6*68 

KtniAon 1 

(.iuibwal 

5, 600 

3,944 

67,203 

3KV-88 

66 

•72 

70 

10 

6’41 


Total ... 

81,403 

00,084 

0,359,092 

30,781,204 

878 

1*11 

830 

78 

1 

4‘85 


Table 5. — Area, Villages, Houses, and Population in Ajmere May 1872). 


DtSTBlCT. 

Area in 
square miloN 

i 

Villages, i 
Tuwn>»bips, 
Ac. 

Inhabited 

bouses. 

Population. 

AyxTiAnB Npmsbb of— 

Persons per 
aquare 
mile. 

VillngcB, Ac., 
per squat 0 
miln. 

Persons per 
village, 

Ac. 

Houses per 
square 
mile* 

Persons per 
house. 

Ajmere and Mliairwaara 

1 2,661 

023 

1 

01,109 

310,032 

119 

•36 

842 

84 

8‘47 


Table G. — Area, Villages, Honaes, and Population in Oude (ist February 1869). 


DlVlBlOEH. 


DlflTBICTf. 


Luckrow 


Roy Babhix.I'T 


Ftsabad 


SlIBTAPOBlI 


\ 

! 


LnrVnow ... 

H.iiabunkoo 

I OoliiiO 
Koy Bareilly 
I Sultnnpoto 
INrt ibpuili 
Kyxa\*ud ... 

(funda 
BHmitcli ... 

Sr«iai*oro ... 
llurdui ... 

Klieioft 

Soldiert, Prisouors, Europoau-, and KurofUninot included aboro 

• TnUl 



Aroa in 
square miles. 

Villages, 

Towtitliips, 

Ac. 

Inhabited 

houses. 

Population. 


AYBBAaB Numbbb Of— 


Parsons per 
squat e 
mile. 

Vtllages, Ac., 
per square 
uule. 

Persons per 
villiige, 
Ac. 

Houses per 
square 
mile. 

PersoDi per 
house. 


1,302 

1,416 

180,819 

970,626 

607 

103 

686 

180 

6-87 


1,348 

1,03(5 

107.106 

875,370 

649 

• 1'21 

635 

146 

4*44 


1.319 

1,22.3 

168,541 

7‘J4.949 

6.87 

, 00 

693 

.114 

4-72 


1,350 

1,482 

102.300 

78-2,874 

580 

no 

628 

143 

4-07 


1,670 

1,913 

203,033 

030,023 

002 

l'.f2 

480 

129 

4*60 


1,724 

2.66*J 

S04,iU2 

0.86,063 

643 

1*49 

865 

119 

4*60 


2,3;iJ 

3,601 

320,142 

1,437,000 

610 

1*64 

300 

137 

4*49 


2,0*29 

2,886 

274,666 

l,yt,816 


, no 

4 O 0 

104 

4-^6 


2,71') 

1,905 

i 163, (K)7 

JIK 437 

280 

•73 

894 

60 

6-06 


•2,*25() 

•2,364 

181,764 

030,224 

.413 

1*06 

308 

81 

6*12 


2,292 

1,001 

180.500 

030,077 

400 

*66 

476 

79 

616 


3,046 

1,776 

1 197,058 

737,732 

242 

•68 

416 

66 

a-68 






2*2,137 





^ 

•• 

23,992* 

1 24,784 

2,438,006 

11,220,282 

. 468 


4o8 

102 

4*00 


• In the AdminUiration Report for 1873-74 the aren it lUted by the last ririiioD to be reokoned at S4/)a9 iquere milie. # • 
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Table 7.— Area, Villages, Houses, and Pqpukdon in the Punjab (lOW January 1868). 


Ditisxoii. 


DllHI ... 
HiiU» ... 
UtfBAUA 
JtJXXUllOBUB 
Ukbxtbo* 
Lahobi ... 

RaWUI/BIBDBB 

UOOLTAB 

Dbbajat* 

Pbihawub 


Dibtbictb. 


Delhi 

OoorgBon ... 

Rurnal ... 

HUftar 
Rohluck ... 

8irBB 

UmbalU ... 
Loodiana ... 

Simla 
Jallundhur 
IToosliiarporo 
KaiiKra ... 
Uinritaur ... 
Sealkote ... 
Goordaipore 
Lahore ... 
Fnrozepoor 
Qoojranwaila 
Kawulpitidee 
I Jhelum ... 

I Gooiiat ... 

Shnupore ... 
Mfioltan ... 

I Jhuitg 
Montgomery 
MouzuiTcrgurh 
Dura ImiiihiI Khan 
Dura Qhitzee Khan 

Bunnoo 

Peahawur 

Kuliat ... 
lluzara 


Total 


Area in 
hquare uiilea. 


1,227 

2.01 a 

2,362 
8.640 
1,823 
3,116 
2,628 
1,369 
18 
1,333 
2,086 
8,7fi2 
2,' 1.36 
1,970 
1,311 
3.621 
2,692 
2,667 
6,210 
3,910 
1.000 
4.690 
6,881 
6,712 
6,677 
3,022 
7,097 
2,310 
3,119 
1.9.;0 
2,H3H 
3,000 


VillagCB, 

Towneiiipa, 

Ac. 


101,829* 


772 
1,299 
U08 
669 
601 
668 
2, .321 
870 
266 
1,268 
2,181 
740 
1,674 
2.317 
l,8HO 
1,166 
1,312 
1,111 
1,668 
998 
1,420 
667 
1,211 
1,080 
2,O(i0 
691 
710 
380 
C27 
661 
34.3 
1,253 


Inhabited 

houaui. 


168,890 

166,776 

112,041 

116,471 

138,717 

4.1,131 

213,302 

161,031 

7,K80 

212,677 

208,060 

169,616 

263,018 

200.670 
162,766 
176,227 
119,490 
167,928 

176.670 
113.010 
156,196 

86,640 

111,791 

74986 

72.276 

66,135 

86,100 

02,130 

60,637 

121,266 

28,639 

74,174 


35,710 


1,121,857 


Avibaob Numobb op 


Population. 

Parsons por 

Villages, Ac., 

Pomoni per 

Houses per 

PerBonf per 


square 

per square 

village, 

square 

^ house. 


mile. 

mile. 

Ac. 

mile. 

608,850 

490 


789 

137 

363 

696,040 

316 

•61 

530 

78 

4'41 

010,927 

26) 

■39 

073 

61 

4*28 

484,681 

137 

•18 

735 

53 

4*20 

636,960 

295 

•28 

1,066 

78 

3*87 

210,706 

68 

'21 

320 

11 

4'89 

l,(J35!4fl8 

• 891 

•88 

440 

03 

4‘26 

683,246 

.33,996 

420 

1,689 

'66 

14 72 

661 

128 

113 

438 

J 81 

1.31 

791,704 

596 

‘96 

627 

182 

3 28 

938,890 

460 

106 

ISO 

100 

4*61 

743,882 

85 

•08 

1,005 

18 

4*66 

],0H.3'614 

43-2 

•77 

688 

121 

4*28 

t(H)5,(XJl 

610 

118 

431 

108 

6 01 

666,362 

480 

140 

349 

111 

4*2» 

789,066 

2IH 

•40 

613 

48 

4 61 

549,263 

2(*4 

•49 

419 

41 

4 60 

660,676 

2,7 

•42 • 

491 


319 

711,266 

Hi 

•27 

429 

28 

4 06 

600,988 

1‘J8 

•26 

60*2 

20 

443 

616,317 

324 

•76 

431 

82 1 

3*96 

308,796 

78 

•11 

663 

18 

4*26 

471,563 

80 

'21 

380 

10 

122 

31'<,0‘27 

61 

•19 

820 

13 

4*61 

359 . 1.37 1 

61 

•36 

179 

13 

4*97 

296,617 

98 

‘20 

498 

23 

4*64 

304,864 

66 

•U) 

651 

12 

464 

308,810 

133 

16 

813 

27 

4-97 

287,517 

91 

'20 

459 

19 

4' 74 

523,162 

271 

-.31 

800 

63 

4^31 

146,410 

61 

•12 

421 

10 

5*08 

.367,218 

12‘J 

•42 

293 

26 

4 96 

17,611,498 

173 

•36 

493 

41 

4*27 


I ■ ' — ' 

^7urAdmim.tr«tiou ll.poit for 1873.71 differr-.t f.Kur.. ar. given in many dialrict.. Iba total urea amounting to 1M,376 .quar. mile.. 


Divistobh, 


Naopobb 


JOBBULPOBR 


Nebbuddi 


CuOtTBlBOORlI 


Table 8.— Area, Villages, Houses, and Population in the Ventral Provinces i^lUth January 1872). 


Divibiobb. 


Wist Bbbab ... 
£abt Bbbab ... 


Dibtrictb. 


Nagporc ... 
Bhandara ... 

Cli Hilda 
Wurdha ... 

Ualnghat ... 

Jubbnlpore 
Suugor 
Dumob ... 
Seonee 
Manilla ... 
Betul 

Cbindwara 
Hoahungiibad 
Nnrsingpore 
Niinar 
Uaigpre 
Biluspov* ... 
Suiiibulporo 
Upper Godavery 


Tntal 


Area 
in ►quiire 
mileii. 

Villages, 

Townships, 

Ac. 

3.734 

1,657 

3,922 

1,680 

9,70<1 

2,39*3 

2, .-179 

H93 

2,608 

781 

3,918 

2,281 

4,005 

1,868 

2,790 

1,H8 

3,606 

1,661 

4,710 

1,695 

4,118 

1,150 

3.916 

1,7*23 

4.222 

1,286 

1,916 

979 

3, .3 VO 

648 

11,886 

4.431 

7,798 

3,366 

4,407 

1,710 

1,971 

427 

81,963 

31,665 


Inhabited 

huuiieB. 


121.119 
106,121 
108,268 
76,115 
,37,101 
114,862 
98,777 
67,6m.s 
79, Ol) 
44.013 
63,231 
61,819 
87,463 
61,888 
12,161 
241,922 
170.237 
98,166 
11,280 


Pupiilatiou. 


Avbbaub Numiirb op— 


PcriMHH per 
Kquare 
mile. 


Villagca, &c„| 
per Miuare 
mile. 


Pcriong j>er 
village, 
kc. 


llouaea per 
Mpnuo 

mile.' 


631,109 

661,813 

634,431 

864,720 

196,(H)8 

628,869 

627,725 

269,0'42 

4:7,330 

213,018 

281,0.65 

.316,096 

440,186 

0;J9,395 

211,176 

1,093,405 

716,398 

523,034 

62,120 


160 

111 

65 

119 

76 

186 

1.32 

96 

113 

16 

60 

81 

lol 

177 

03 

92 

92 

119 

26 


1,674,201 8,201,619 


07 


•41 

•11 

'25 

•38 

•30 

•68 

*10 

'10 

'46 

.'.36 

'28 

'44 

'.30 

•61 

•19 

•37 

4.3 

•39 

•22 

•37 


a38l 

356 

223 

397 

260 

232 

281 

239 

215 

131 

217 

183 

.•11-2 

317 

.320 

217 

213 

3'»6 

122 

260 


33 

27 

11 

3i 

]1 

29 

26 

21 

22 

10 

13 

16 

21 

.'M 

13 

20 


PerBona per 
house. 


62 1 
6.32 
491 
172 
6 21 
4*60 
631 

4 97 
6*16 
174 
6 33 
6 11 

5 o:i 
6-2.( 

5 01 
4 52 
4 * 1:0 

6 3’t 
4*6 J 

4*90 


Tablk 9. Arca^ Villages^ Houm^ and Population in Berar {jth November 18G7). 


Dibtbictb. 


•{I 


AkolB ... 
Mobkqr ... 
OonirawQttee 
Woon 
Kllichpoor 
Maikgnat ... 


Total 







Avkraob Numdttr of— 


Area in 
Kiiuuro ntileii. 

Villages, 

Tuwnships, 

Ac. 

Inhabited 

bouses. 

Population. 

Persons per 
square 
uiilo. 

Villsgrs, Ac., 
por huuaro 
tmio. 

PerHuns per 
vilbigf, 

Ac. 

lIouHes ptr 
hqiinrc 
mile. 

Pci nous per 
house, 

• 


3,390 
3,018 
. 8,648 

5,510 
1,122 
1,660 

1,314 

067 

911 

1,634 

514 

324 

103,679 

71,288 

87,811 

90,308 

66,833 

7,411 

649.134 

363,430. 

407,276 

477,361 

803,063 

40,406 

191 

117 

154 

87 

271 

24 

'.H 

'30 

•46 

•20 

4^13 

36'» 

417 

292 

691 

m 

48 

21 

33 

18 

59 

4 

397 

4'9H 

4-64 

4*81 

4‘68 

6*45 

... 

17,884 

5,694 

4,06,760 

2,231,505 

129 

•33 

39-i 

29 

4*70 
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Taiilk 10. — Arm, ViVagea, Hnuaen, and Population in JHysore (14/A Nottmhtr 1871). 


IiiviorowB. 


NUNDIimoort 

Abiitaoram 

Nvoauu 


rtitliiiiilkund... 

YMfiialknnd 

1\lKVlkLllM(l ... 
YulUHAVUMhiaiQ 


DlttiltJCIfl. 


Mntif(KloTc 

Kolar 

riKMiikur . . 

1 M s ^«in* (with Yelanduru) 

f IlaHKnn 

' .SIniuogii ... 

j Kiidoor 

, Chiituldroog 


Total 


Tahi.k 11. — 


« 

Dibikicts. 


Total 




Villaiti*a, 

TownsnipB, 

Ac. 



Atbraqi Nithbib or** 


Araa in 
square tniles. 

Inhabited 

bouaes. 

Popniation. 

PerBon* per 
aqtiaro 
mile. 

Villagfe Ac., 
per Mciuare 
wile 

Persons per 
vilUgr, 

Ajq, 

HoUNes per 
square 
mile* 

Persons per 
house. 


2,014 

2.5U 

176,621 

828,354 

284 

•87 

326 

61 

4'68 


2,ft77 

2,011 

165.893 

61H,0.'^4 

240 » 

1-13 

213 

64 

373 


s.ooo 

2,4H1 

124.863 

032.230 

• ITSS* 

•69 

866 

86 

606 


4,127 

2,176 

171,662 

043,187 

220 

•58 

434 

43 

6*49 


3, >01 

8,100 

123,000 • 

608,417 

2U3 

•07 

210 

87 

648 


8.797 

2,020 i 

00,032 

408,076 

131 

•76 

176 

84 

640 


2,20i 

1,980 

63,290 

83.3,025 

U.5 

•87 

108 

88 

6*28 


4,471 

1,611 

00,400 

631,300 

111) 

‘34 

868 

28 

6*61 


27,077 

10,630 

1,012,738 

6,055,412 

187 

•72 

268 

37 

409 


Arm. VillayeSy and Population in Coorg (14/A November 1871). 



Area in 
square miles. 

Villngoe, 

TowiiKhip4, 

Ac . 

Inhabited 

buusea. 

Population. 


Avbbxob Numbbb or** 

:-~.Tag- 

Persons p«'r 
squiiru 
mile. 

VillitgcB, Ac., 
per fiqnaro 
mile 

Persona per 
village, 

Ac. 

Houses per. 
square 
mite. 

Peraons 'por 
bouse. 


206 

68 

4.600 

32,1.12 

121 

•22 

664 

17 

6-98 


472 

66 

.3,315 

32,350 

09 

•1*2 

578 

7 

0 70 


813 

62 

4,160 

31,104 

99 

•17 

698 

13 

. 7*48 


604 

63 

8,109 

27,738 

5.5 

•12 

440 

0 

8‘67 


3.11 

106 

4,251 

20.159 

79 

■32 

247 

18 

6*16 


116 

100 

8,373 

10.839 

101 

1 M 9 

118 

29 

6*68 


2,000 

406 

22,000 

108,312 

84 

•26 

340 

11 

7-36 


Tahle 1*2 — Arm^ Villages^ ITouseSy and Population in British Burma (15^A August 1872). 


DlVlBiOHH. 

DlBlBlCTH. 


Area in 
fk(uare miles. 

V'illaffoa, 

Towiisbipx, 

Ac. 

Inhabited 

houses. 

Population. 

AvKttAOit Numiirb or — 

Perflona por 
Kptxre 
utile. 

Vill.U'cs, Ao , 
per kquare 
miio. 

Potions per 
village, 

Ac. 

Hoiiscm per 
sqnaru 
mile. 

Persom pur 
huuiie. 





5,337 

1,803 

58,050 

270,071 

52 

•84 

163 

11 

4*72 



North*'rii Anikau 


1 ,‘ 2 I 3 

442 

2,104 

8,700 

7 

*.S 0 

20 

3 

4 -iH 



Ihiinri'e 


4,300 

960 

2 H,tH 9 

144,177 

33 

•22 

151 

7 

611 


. Saiulduiiv ... 


3,007 

404 

10,089 

64,726 

16 

•11 

135 

8 

6-1 2 



Hniigooit ... ... ... ... 


9 ,M)'> 

1.552 

85,151 

431,009 

44 

•10 

278 

0 

500 





8,000 

1 ,*W 3 

68 , 5- »7 

822,089 

40 

•18 

217 

7 

6 62 


! Mviiuouiiir 


4,160 

2, *404 

80,793 

470.012 

115 

•69 

193 

21 

6'40 





2,887 

l,«t »4 

69,294 

274 .H 72 

96 

•60 

171 

21 

404 



rhityotiiiya 


2,397 

819 

82,660 

160,810 

06 

*34 

191 

14 

4-82 



Anihoriit ... ... 


16,203 

769 

89.071 

239,940 

16 

•06 

810 

a 

O'Ot) 


r 



7 ,‘ 2 ‘H) 

*>27 

12,8 to 

71 ,H*J 7 

10 

■ 0.3 

310 

^ 1 

660 



.. ... 


7,700 

188 

8,507 

47,192 

0 

•03 

251 

1 

6*51 

TaSAsasRiM ^ 


Shwe)iV«‘oii 


6,607 

612 

25,688 

129,486 

23 

•09 

268 

6 1 

6 ’O 0 

'* 1 


'I’omufoo ... ... 


0,354 

060 

20,648 

80,108 

14 

•10 

183 


410 

1 

L 

Siilwci’U ... ...^ 


4 ,tV 40 

242 

6,987 

20,117 

0 

I *05 

108 

1 

4*30 


1 

Total 


68,650 

; 14,107 

6 . 15 , 5.33 

3 , 747,148 

81 

•10 

103 

0 

618 


Table 1*1. — Arm, Villages, Uouses, and Population in Madras {16/A— 30^4 November 1871). 


OanjitDi 

Vizagnpntum 

GtMla\(iiy 

KiNtna 
Nelloro 
Ciiddapah .. 
Bollary 
KnriiOol 
Chhiffleput ... 

Nortii Arcot 
South At cot 
I'aiijore 
Trichiiioixily 
Madura 
Tiunevotly ... 
Coimbatore ... 
Hriljfherriea 
Salain 

ftouth Kanara 

Malabar 

IfMlraa 


Dihtrictb. 

Area in 
squaio miloK. 

Villages, 

Tuatiahipa, 

Ac. 

Inhnbitrd 

hoUM'M. 

Population. 

Atbbaob Nvmbbb or— 

Persons per 
square 
mile. 

Villngea, Ac., 
per square 
mile. 

PoiaonM per 
village, 
Ac. 

H unties per 
squHie 
mile. 

1, •> 
Persons per 

buttse. 

• 

8.318 

4,603 

320,024 

1,620,088 

183 

•66 

833 

39 

4’66 


18,344 

8,581 

402,*'47 

8,160,190 

118 

•47 

262 

26 

4-67 


0,221 

2,2' )2 

.109, .17 3 

1,692,930 

260 

‘36 

723 

6w 

4-31 


8.030 

2,llt» 

271,896 

1,452,874 

181 

•27 

879 

34 

6‘34 


8,402 

2,174 

2*>3.0il0 

1,370,811 

106 

•20 

033 

80 

6‘48 


8,307 

1,337 

324,401 

1,361,104 

101 

•10 

1,011 

89 

4*17 


11,IM»7 

2,508 

810,093 

1,008.000 

162 

*28 

660 

20 

6‘27 


7,36H 

787 

104,773 

969,040 

180 

•11 

1,219 

26 

408 


2,763 

2,.102 


938,184 

841 

‘80 

897 

49 

7-«»0 


7,L}9 

6,292 

3I4,UM) 

2,016,278 

282 

•74 

8sl 

44 

8*49 


4,H73 

3,198 

226,782 

1,766,817 

800 

•06 

640 

40 

7-78 


8,tt64 

3,936 

867,788 

1,078.731 

640 

I’OO 

602 

98 

6*52 

•• ... / .. . 

.3,616 

1,044 

1 200,007 

1.20<t,408 

842 

•47 

730 

59 

5*88 

’’ ,, /’ 

9,6(t2 

6,459 

1 427,826 

2,200,016 

239 

•67 

416 

46 

6-au 


6,170 

1^24 

.'108,348 

1,093,960 

887 

•86 

999 

71 

4*60 


7,432 

1,676 

844,003 

1,708.274 

287 

‘21 

1,120 

40 

619 


749 

17 * 

18,922 

49.601 

68 

. *02 

9,919 

10 

3'58 


7»4H3 

4,021 

860,006 

1,000,906 

283 

•64 

4i9 

48 

6*62r 


8,00'2 

1,288 

100,805 

018,802 

986 

*88 

718 

41 1 

, 6*78 


6,009 

43d 

878,1:28 

8,201,260 

877 

•u7 

6,984 

03 

8*00. 



37 

33 

51,741 

807,668 

14,724 

•86 

17,986 

1,010 

768 

Total 

138.318 

66,4fll 

6,867,094 

81,881,177 

998 

•4Q 

684 

■ ■ 

40 

6*60 
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Tahlk IL—Area, Vtlhff*, Hornet, and 'Population in Bombay ( 21 «< February 1872 ). 


Ditibioxi. 


DiBTIlICTa. 


Dbcoax ... 


' Khundesh ... 
Naiaick 
Almiednaggnr 
I’ooita 
...« HnUra 

Sholnpoor ... 
KfIgRum .. 
niiiirwar 
^ Kuludghoo... 


Kokkax... 


( Kannra 
i UnttiAKliorry 
Kolabti 
I Homlwy 
^ Taiiua 


Gubbat 


^ Suiat 
Droncb 
...< Koini 

1‘iuirli Mahals 
. Ahmciluhad 


SfXD 


" Ivurrurhce 

HyiicruhAd 

Thur uud Park nr 

Shikarpoor ... 

Upper Sind Fiontirr 
Cauiontut ntfl auil Uaihvaya 



Aren in 
Hqiiaru iniU'H. 

Villaifes, 

Townaliips, 

&c. 

Inbabitod 

llOUStiS. 

Popnlation. 

PerHons per 
sqntiro 
unit!. 

Avxn 

Villagrs, Ac., 
per sauaru 
iiiile. 

Ait It NuMIJRI 

Porsrtnfl per 
vill.iKrt, 

Ac. 

OP — 

Houses per 
sqnaru 
mile. 

Persons per 
* hoiui‘. 

• 

10,102 

2,026 

229,809 

1,028,643 

101 

•26 

392 

2.5 

4*47 


8,140 

1,020 

1.55,848 

754..180 

00 

•20 

451 

16 

6*40 


e,tU7 

1,112 

141,052 

775,938 

110 

•20 

677 

21 

6.86 


fi/KlO 

1.184 

142,087 

9<>7,336 

178 

•23 

706 

23 

6.56 


5..')78 

1,410 

172,51.5 

1,110,060 

208 

•20 

788 

.5*2 

6;47 


3,0::6 

0^17 

100.820 

662,980 

100 

•16 

1,035 

23 

6 ('4 


4,r»‘>2 

1,078 

188,177 

9.58.750 

204 

•25 

871 

41 

6 (X) 


4.505 

1,500 

206.072 

088,057 

210 

•L’9 

7r>5 

46 

4 82 


6,600 

1,164 

143,704 

816,037 

I'la 

•20 

707 

25 

6’08 


4,255 

072 

91,603 

308.408 

91 

•23 

410 

29 

4'.5r. 

... 

8,789 

1,249 

221,700 

1,019,150 

269 

•53 

816 

60 

4 68 


1,182 

005 

72.099 

350,105 

256 

‘05 

.565 

40 

4 82 


* io 

1 

:ti,u7 

044,405 

33,010 

•06 

644.405 

l,6o6 

2040 



4,<'62 

2,110 

148,101 

817,424 

200 

•62 • 

<100 

37 

6*73 


1,588 

778 

137.013 

007, nsr 

3R3 

•40 

7‘-0 

87 

441 


1.558 

4(»5 

«0,7-.'3 

350..522 

258 

-.50 

86.1 

71 

5 02 


1 ,501 

6H6 

218,690 

782,733 

601 

-.57 

1,5:W 

MO 

3 68 



1 ,751 

00.5 

60,022 

240,713 

139 

-.5.8 

305 

«)3 

4’ 25 



3,^41 

881 

260,070 

820,637 

216 

•23 

0 43 

(id 

3’18 


14/ *01 

710 

97,824 

423.496 

80 

•0.6 

696 

7 

4-35 

««• ... 

11,().k5 

3,8.U 

1 47.078 

721,047 

80 

15 

187 

16 

4M)l 

... 

I’V’O 

61 

.50.002 

180.761 

14 

•CX»l 

3,641 

li 

4*56 

... ... 

bi8l5 

050 

144.085 

776,227 

HK 

•11 

bt)0 

16 

6*59 


l’,0l5 

70 

18,900 

80.985 

47 

•04 

1,184 

10 

4‘74 





25,150 

120,452 






6'50 

Total 

124,402 

26,062 

3,277,070 

10,340,206 

131 

•21 

614 

26 

4*00 


Tahi r 15 . Towm and ViUngre in Jlriliah India, rkssiftcd according to Population. 


PUOVIHCIW. 


Bfiiical 

As^nin ... •• 

Korth*We«t Provincos 

Ajmow 

Oudo 

Punjab 

(\*iilr«l Provincei ... 

Berar 

WynofO 

Ui-oijr 

British Durnia 
Miidras ... «*« 

BuTobay 




Loss than 

2n0 to 

600 to 

l,OO0 to 

2/ '00 to 

.R/XH) to 


2<H). 

I Ml 

1 

, l/HX). 

1 . 

, *1,000. 

6/'<X). 


94,970 

60,535 

21,151 

i 7,812 1 

1 

1.305 

01^ 


6,154 

5,011 

1 1.510 

1 'P'-o I 

IM 

r>H 

... 

40,004 

20,508 

1 10,012 

1 3,410 ' 

005 

103^ 


Vk.,. I 1 ■ 


020 



... 





/ 

... 

8.243 

8,519 

4.750 

1/Hl 1 

405 


16.755 

10,023 

6,ri28 

2, <*100 1 

1 800 


18,075 1 

0,2-43 

2,616 

681 1 

1 110 

' 



M124 

... 


240 


V 

11,0,55 

6,6-10 

1,633 

413 

68 

3<> 


2.59 

162 

Hi 

3'» 

1 

1 

... 

9,873 

3,604 

603 

95 

10 

8 

... 

; 4,600 

15, ‘1(13 

0.5<-8 

4.900 

1,310 

802 

... 

0,815 

8,808 

1 4,774 

2,2- '6 

6 0 

5(>» 


5,000 to 

10,000 to 

15,000 to 

20,000 ti> 

Ab.ovo 

Unspeci. 

Total. 

10,000, 

16,' >00. 

30,000. 

60,000. 

60,000. 

fled. 

178 

43 

8 

24 

10 


177/44 

10 

5 

1 


... 


10,716 

137 

20 


14 

13 


00,034 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 


028 

40 

12 

•4 

1 

1 

1,101 

24,784 


t. 






08 


• 47 


6 


86,740 

20 

5 

3 

8 

2 


31,666 







23 


6 

3 

... 

... .. 

6,694 

17 

8 


... 

2 


10/150 

1 


... 

... 

... 


405 

10 

8 

8 

8 

1 


14,107 

4()5 

62 

14 

27 

6 

10,323 

66.428 

117 

38 

e 

10 

6 


20,653 


Summary, 


Above 6^000 inhabitstita 
Ui tweexi 10/ '00 and 6(),000 
3i»/K)0 to 6t',t)OJ 
16/)U0 to 2",(K)0 

10.000 to 16/JOO 

10.000 to S10,(XK) 
10,000 to 00,000 

Between 6,(KK) and 10,000 


Uudor 6,000: 

a, 000 to 8.000 

2,000 to 3,000 

2.000 to 8,000 

1.000 to 3,000 
1,000 to 6/KX) 
800 to 1,000 
SoO to 800 
Less than 300 

Ditto 1.000 
Ditto 6,000 
Mot ipecifled 


8r, 

r,3 

181 

o 


2,‘:28 I 


21,112 

210 

62,743 

238,^04 

6,421 


\\ 


U20 


46 

574 


1/f70 


480,137 


11,517 


Total ... ••• 403,4 'U towns and villages. 
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Table lO.-^Populaiion of British Tndia, classified amording to Sex and Age, 




Mali*. 



Fimalbs. 



Bote Sbxbs. 



PlBOBIfTAaBB. 

Pbovinces. 

Boys 
under 12. 

Adults 
above 12. 

Ago tin- 
specified. 

Total. 

Girls 
under 12. 

Adnlia 
above 12. 

Ago iin* 
specified. 

Total. 

Children 
under 13. 

Adults 
above 12. 

Age un* 
specified. 

Sex and 
age un- 
specified. 

Grand 

total. 

Number 
of females 
to 100 
males. 

Number of 
children 
to 100 
adults. 

Number 
of girls 
to 100 
boys. 

Bengal 

11,804,621 

18.0O6,*35 


.30,210,066 

0,416,007 

20.341.101 


30,266,708 

20.720,128 

80,747,690 

2,617,872 

t 


60.467.724 

100*14 

62*18 

88*29 

Aaaatn 

800.070 

1,815.667 


2,126.627 

097.007 

1,. 302.316 

6,871 

1,900, *12 

1,607,067 



7.080 

4,132.010 

94*07 

67 87 

86*06 

North-West Frovinoes 

6,685.710, 

10,817.153 

10.779 

16,418,0*2 

*,660,269 

0.711,416 

14,367 J102 

10.236.979 

20,523,568 

'16,667 


80,781,204 

67*83 

40*86 

88*26 

AJniore 

211,580 

211.580 


104,743 

104,748 


7.’i9()!518 

316,082 


816,082 

40*57 

48*76* 

• 

Oiidn 

2.186.5*7 

g.'emiio 


0,H22..36A 

1.84S.467 

.3,564,899 


6.897.866 

4.029.714 



11,220.288 

92*71 

56*04 

M*88 

Pwiuah 

8.StN),05* 

6.205.380 


0.606.43* 

2,868.031 1 

6.168,033 


6.010.004 

6.24H.086 

11.303.413 



17.611,406 

88*64 

64*98 

84'81 

Central Provinces 

1.62*. 6*6 

2.0*7,660 


4.17*2,201 

1.153,107 

1,406,037 

2.6:13,681 


*.020.:ll8 

8.120,282 

6,081,237 



8.201,819 

90-58 

61*41 

92*06 

Berart 

*22.066 

731,1*2 


874.130 1 

704,232 


1.07H.808 

790.191 

1. *36.374 



2.281,666 

93*61 

66*47 

88*66 

Mysore 

022.030 

1.612.088 1 


2,536.02* 

890.290 

1,023.198 


2, 619.488 

1.819.226 

8,2.36,186 



6.056,412 

09*86 

66*21 

97‘U 

Coorg 

28,6*1 

66.813 


04.45* 

26.440 

47,418 


78.868 

65.081 

113,231 



188.812 

7819 

48*64 

91*88 

British Burma 

605,086 

02il.n32 I 


1.436,018 

483.440 

R26.1N1 


1.311,630 

901.436 

1.765,718 



2,747,148 

01*87 

66*47 


Madras 

6,808.607 

0.660.122 I 

264.677 

16.722,800 

6.584.304 

0.779.200 

195.247 

16,668.871 

11.89*2,971 

10,4.38..382 

449,824 


31.281,177 

08*96 

68*61 

96*14 

Bombay 

3,120,808 

6.*S1.007 


8,601.680 

2.708.292 

4.0MU..320 


7,787,017 

6.9*28.18* 

10,421,022 



10.340.206 

90*04 

68*88 

89*41 

Total ... 

38.710.20* 

61,808.49* 

470.6*6 

08.054.408 

31,125,079 

61,070,618 

306.888 

92.501.665 

06.844S43 

122.920.112 

782,518 

7,080 

190,503,048 

94*84 

64*88 

87T4 

Fercontago on total 
population 

1 

j 1878 

82‘46 

•25 

61 40 

16*88 

32*05 

•16 

48*54 

36*08 

64*61 

'41 


1 

100* 





* The proportion of chi1<ir(*n to the whole population in AJtnore \n about S2| por cent., but the numbers are not given, 
t In Uerar the lino aoparating children from aduiis was drawn at the ago uf IS. 


Table 17 .^Population of British Indian classified according to Religion. 






lluddhlsts 
and Jains. 



Ilcligiftn 
not kiiuwn. 


Pbrcbmtaox or tub total Poi'ulatiob. 

rBOTlBCBS. 

Hindoos. 

Sikhs. 

Mahomedans. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Total. 

Hindoos. 

bikhs. 

MahonicdaiiB. 

Buddhists. 

Chrlstiani. 

Others. 

Not known. 


Bengal 

38.975.418 


19.553.831 

84.974 

90.763 

1,672.068 

90.6SO* 

60.407.724 

64*40 


.32*34 

*14 

•16j 

878 

•16 

Assam 

2.670, 507 


1,104,601 

1,521 

1.947 

16.040 

5‘27.803t 

4.18'2,019 

04*86 


26*78 

*04 

D6 

*40 

7*98 

North-West Frovinoes .. 

20.508.071 

1,00.3 

4,lH9.3i8 

22,1961 

r.H0t 


80,781,204 

80-31.3 

•008 

13*610 


•078 

•00*. 

Ajmero 

2.52,990 

0*2.7 22 


249 

65 


810,032 

80*06 


19-86 


•08 

•0* 


Oude 

10,003,323 


1,197.704 


7.701 


6^60*2 

11,2‘20,-2.’I2^ 

80*15 

04 

lO-IM 


*07 


•06 

Punish 

6.126,460 

1.U1.090 

9.337.0H5 

".30.190 

22.151 

'0k5,'919 


17,011.498^ 

34 78 

0 60 

6.3*02 

*20 

*13 

n*.37 

OiMtral Provinces 

5.870,772 

178 

2?W.247 

80.509 

10.477 

S.041,276 


8.*20I.5I9 

71*09 


2-84 

*46 

•13 

*4*89 


Berar 

1.912,156 

406 

154.961 

90.1 

16.3,160 


2,231,506 

86*09 

•02 

6-94 


•04 

7*81 

...... 

Mysore 

4.807.425 


20*1.991 

' l.’l.’.’OI 

25.070 

57 


6,06.6,412 

95-095 


4-1.34 

•202 

•608 

•001 


Coorg 

154,470 


11,304 

112 

1 2,410 

lU 


108,31*2 

91-7M 


0-71 

■07 

143 

•01 

1 

British Burma 

S0.0AH 


99,8 iO 

1^447.331 

52.290 

110,514 


2,747,148 

I*;i8 


3-04 

89* U 

1*90 

4*02 


Madras 

28,868,978 


1.857,85? 

21.2.54 

6 :w, 7 oo 

4,.328 


31,281.177 

02-27 

•16 

5-94 

•07 

1-71 

•01 


Humbay 

12,989.329 

I ”24,007 

2.370.450 

191,137 

1*20,06.3 

143,*220 


16,349.200 

79-46 

17*66 

1*17 

•77 

*90 


Total 

139.248.668 

1.174.436 

40.832,537 

2.3.3*2.851 

880,053 

« 

i 5.102,823 

426.175 

190,663.048 

78*07 

•62 

21*46 

1*49 

•47 

2*66 

*2* 


• In Julplfforoe OO.rtMO are not clastiflod according to religion. 

t Tho population of the Cojwya and Jyntca llilln, 141,838, and that of the Naga and Gam Hills, I 48 , 0 ia, aa well as 87.0*7 in Goalpara. arc not classified according to religion. 

X Tho population other than 11 nidoo and Mahomcdaii is vaiiouNl;^ given in tho report for the North>West I'rovincos. The above figures are thus obtained i*-" Ulhefs,*' 674 Asiatio OOn-Indtoni 
and 18 Africans ; Chriatiaus, European (li,4S3 non -Asiatics, minus 686 Others! 11.8*7, Idurasians 2,7V1. Nativoa 7.(V*B. 


Table 18.— ZTi/irfoo and Sikh Population of British India^ classified according to Sex and Age. 



1 Males. 


Frmalbs. 



Both Bxxbs. 



Fbbobrtaobs. 

Pboviscbs. 

Boys 
under 12. 

Adults 
above 12. 

Age un- 
s|)eclfiud. 

Total. 

Girls 
uuder 12. 

Adults 
above 12. 

Age un- 
specified. 

Total. 

Children 
under 12. 

Adnlia 
above 12. 

Age un- 
specified. 

Box and 
age un- 
specified. 

'Grand 

total. 

Number 

of 

females 
to 100 
males. 

•Number 

of 

children 
to 100 
adults. 

Number 

girls 
to 100 
boys. 

Bengal 

Assam 

Nurlh-Wcst Provim oH 
tjmen* 

«)iule 

Punjab (11 ind«V)) ... 

M (Mkh) . , 

i Vntral Proviuu<s 
iicrar 

sore 

Coorg • 

British Burma 

Madras 

Bombay 

6.988,397 

•49S,8;i9 

4.S28.790 

1,968,067 

1,110.851 

219.180 

1.160.1S7 

877.9*27 1 
26,721 
2,91,3 
6.430,268 
-2,402,4C>.3 I 
1 

12,424,441 

892,24.3 

9.388,507 

3.246,007 

‘2.201,981 

481,81* 

l.8r*1.370 

1 1 , 620 , 7(5 

59. .^42 

2.'., 997 

9,078,182 

4.264,196 

• 

8 



[ 

12.406t 

19,412,888 

1,891,08*2 

14,217,300 

6/206.264 

8.371.93.3 
650,999 

8.001.60.3 

2,407,642 

80,263 

28,910 

14,508,460 

6,789.007 

6,891,080 

4*29,048 

8 , 1191.490 

Nu du 
1,647,811 
939.049 
170,813 
1,050,771 
Node 

1 . 854,816 

24,780 
2,125 
6,232,05.3 
2,244,089 

13,070.000 
85H.777 
*,.300.221 
oils given. 
3,165.UU0 
1,822,870 
32*2.278 
1,821.616 
Oils given. 
1.54KD67 
4H.438 
6,623 
0,175.086 
4.018,581 

3 

11.5^t 

19,502.580 

1,288,426 

12,.351.714 

4,802,811 
2,758,625 
49.3,901 1 
2,878,387 1 

1 2.809,788 

1 68,218 

7 7AA 

K407.’o89 

6.274.260 

12,880 377 
928,487 
8,829,280 

3,000,408 
2.941,599 
889,998 
2.209.968 1 

1,732.743 

61,601 

6.088 

10,092,821 

4,706.66* 

20.095.041 

1.761,020 

17,748.788 

6.401.607 

4.083,907 

754,097 

8,672,992 

8.074.682 

102,976 

31.620 

18,263,218 

8.282,777 

0 

^4,007t 

262,996 

1.912.661 

01.661* 

88.976,418 

2,679,507 

26,669,074 

202.990 

J(UK)8.076 

6,125.400 

1.144.090 

6,879.050 

1,912,661 

4.807.426 

164,476 

80,668 

28.868,978 

18,01A886 

100-77 
92 62 
86-88 

■ 92*27 

81*68 

70*74 

86*90 

W-67 

79*08 

26*80 

09*80 

08'10 

40'86 

08*08 

40-70 

WH 

49*90 

0172 

60*09 

e0-38 

00*18 

1008 

68*41 

06*82 

84*81 

88*18 

8t‘68 

M‘18 

88*78 

77*06 

01*88 

97-87 

92-74 

72*96 

90*86 

91-ia 

ToUl ... 

25.655.196 j 

45,46.3.700 

12,411 

71,021.87.3 

82,477,026 

44.790,006 

11,602 

07,287.686 

48.0S2.22l 

90.252,774 

24,018 

2.118,906 

140.42A004 

04*74^ 

issr 

•7-96 

Percentage on total 
Hindoo population ... 

1 

18*20 [ 

82*87 

•01 

00*58 

10*01 

Sl*90 

•01 

47*92 

94*21 

64*27 

•02 

• 

1*50 

lOO^ 





• 


* The figures for Madnu include 61.661 liativo Christians, Bbuddhisli and Jains. I t The agea of Uie BIkhi in BomlNKir nro not H-Acifled. 
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Table \^.—Muhomedan Population of liriluh India, clarified according to Sex and Ago. 


Pbovikcm. 


MitKB. 


HoVi 

untlur 12 . 


Deniinl 

Ai.tiun 

North - Wewt Provliicos ... 

Ajiii«n» 

(*ila 

Punjab ... 

Central l*rotlncof 

tlerar 

Myiiora 

British Burma 

IlMlraH 

Bombay 

Total 

roroentam oti total 
■ khomedan populuti.m .. 


Adulta 
above 12 . 


8.80.>,4-’^2 
2iVf-W» 
75a. Iu8 

226.740 I 

80.871 I 

88.461 

1,860 

1 . 8.161 

870.606 

080.064 

6.025.808 
ig'i» 


Affti un> 


0.920.020 
:r 2 i.o^s 
l,4ii7,H:i2 

878.205 I 

5.167.. 'i05 

81.382 I 

89, .304 
5,240 
44.427 
56 -t, 02 () 
O74.O0O 

12.0. *>7,ll2 
81-70 


637 


80 

726 


Total. 


PCMALBfl. 


Oirls 
under 12 . 


. 9 , 816.301 
' 567 733 

• 2 , 1 83.0 J 7 

601,00.5 I 
6.020.0-26 
120.753 I 

107.78.5 

6 . 8 <i 3 

59.884 

0.34,715 

1 , 56 <i.U 14 

20 . 1 ) 8 . 3 . 7.36 

61-33 


3 . 158,278 
206.70 1 
606.654 


AdultR 
abuvu 12 . 


6..5<«a.lOJ 
336.164 
1 .348.800 


No clftiiilii given. 


Arc im* 


Total. 


9,7.37,476 

ri.l6.86S 

2 , 00 . 5.781 


Both Skxub. 


riuldrcn 

uiidur 12. 


Adults 

12 . 


A^e iiu- 

•^pi'iiillod. 


Sex nni 
air<‘ nil- 
Hpcoille.d. 


Omnd 

total. 


PaBCUKTAOKa. 


7.047 710 { T.»,.'ion.l2l 
4 44. U6 i 66o.-J:.i 
1,412,066 I 2.770,0-27 


lOt.OOl 
1.678.3 '3 
.36.210 


307.805 
2.738,8 1-A 
76.245 


602.700 4-21.6 44 776,060 

4,*n7.l6.1 3,411,-21.S 6.U06.417 

112,104 75,620 157.627 


3.5.010 

1.315 

14,o;li 

.344.988 

4S2,'256 

66,196 

.3.1.54 

2 5, 9-2.5 
691.541 
627..5HO 

”070 

0,697.041 

12.907.11U 1 

O.sS 

10-38 

8170 



101.206 

4.49.) 

89,9.58 

037.490 

1,3m9,.8,16 

19.693.485 

4817 


73.101 
£.910 
29, 194 
7in.r.94 
1,008.8.-0 


135.500 
K, (9 4 
7 (t, 3 :i 2 

l.KiH,63o 


11,722.946 j 25.9.3 l.:iCl 


.36-01 


C 3 49 




19..5.5.3.S31 



1,104.601 



4,M'.'.:n8 


02.722 

62.7-2-2 



1,197.70 4 



9., 1.17.6*8.5 



£.33.'247 


154.9j1 

1.5 4,951 



£08 991 



11. .30 4 



99,8 46 

1,650 

-14.357* 

1.8.57.837 



2.870,1.50 

1,714 

203,316 

40.SS2,.537 


-60 

100- 


Number 

of 

ff'umle.H 

tu 100 
mix lev. 


09 20 
94 .‘>6 
91H<1 

97 l''7 
8 ;. irj 
93 16 

9,3 90 
64 11 
ThI 72 
loo 30 
83 9.1 

93 .SO 


NumlKir 

uf 

rbildren 
to MO. 
udult-t). 


60 3.5 
07 •30 

60 bO 

61 .33 

58 09 

45 97 

V.l 21 

34 67 
4T'.'2 
61 '9.3 

59 33 

66 73 


Niimlxer 

of 

KirlB 
to lou 
boyB. 


80-0 
8838 
87 00 

H61NI 
86 18 
92 07 

uo’hft 
MA at 
uo-76 
9309 
83-22 

83 44 


~.ThrMmboro»Muhon>od»n.inM«lm.fa,u,dt.>hni,«^:.ss 7 .UnttU;<l.'taN^ "Alto' ccdxl this iiun.l..r b, 1 », 357 . Xbo a,..-.oj.ancy ;■ nalciplumcd, 

(u In tbo preceding table relating to Xlludoo*) bo .Nutn-e (Jbrislians of Mahomedan origin. 

. Table 2i). -lUid(ihid PopuhHon of linthh lodui, classified arcordimj to Sex and Af/c, 


but the L'lcuM may probably 


PuoviircBa. 


Bengal 

Assam 

Punjab 

Central l»rovlnc<>s 

jMysoru 

(’corn 

British Bunna 

Madras ... 

Bombay 

Total 

Fermntago on total 
Buddhist population 


Boys, 
under 12. 


17.62.5 

2.')S 

8.975 

£.078 

13 

451.964 

20.62.5 
6 '0.3,37 


M A I.KS. 


Fkualms. 


Adults 
iib^vo 12. 

Total. 

Olrls 
under 12. 

Adults 
above 12. 

1 

i 

Total. j 

1 

26,-220 

43,74.5 

14.963 

26.206 

41,-2-29 

671 

820 

2411 

446 

602 



Nodetin 

Is given. 


12.079 

IR.9,5 4 

6.2S7 

12,3 -’3 

I7.r.t5 

4,865 

6.913 

•2,083 

4,217 

6.:;2ti 

57 

60 

10 

.33 

13 

603,017 

1,259,081 

4.3H.7.30 

7 49.1 -20 

1,187.8.50 



iNodctnils given. 


70,H6l 

106,386 

25, 7*. 8 

:H.9P3 

1 34.710 

026.670 

1.4.36,907 

487.0S7 

851,372 

1.338.4 ,0 

32-71 

60-73 

1710 

30-05 

47-24 


Belli SrXKS. 


(-blldrrn 
umUr 12. 


SJ.tSS 

594 


1 1.26-3 

4. Ml 


fiO'i.oyt 
6.’-., '.’03 


997,424 


8.V21 


Adults 

above 12 . 


62,4K0 

1,017 

?r..r {07 

9.MJ 
O' I 

1,6.5 4.137 
13.5.S03 
1 , 777.942 

C2 ?(» 


Rex and 

niff 

unsiiccitii'd 


(1 mnd 
total. 


rnucRNTAana. 


30.190 


21,2:. 4 

41 


Pbotjbcim. 


Bengal 

Awam 

North-West Provineos 

Ajmore 

(hide 

Punjab 

Central Pnivmooa 

lierar 

Mysore 

Ooorg 

British Bunna 

Madras 

Bombay 

Total 

fementaio on total 
Christian population 


Table 21. — C/iris/iun Pttpniuiion of JJntish Jndta, chtsstficJ acrovding fo Sex 

PiMAi.KB. I BoTirSr..\t«. 


57 , 4S5 
2 63 

and Ago. 


81.974 
1,5-21 
36,196 
36..5<.‘J 
13, -JOS 
111 
147,831 
21,254 
191.137 

.’,83 .'.S.',! 


100- 


Ma1.B8. 


Bnya 
under 12. 


16,142 

260 

1.784 I 

732 I 

1.476 I 

4,116 I 
341 I 

0.479 I 
6,691 I 
17.297 

C>'i8t7 

6-53 


Adults 

Age un- 

Total. 

above 12. ' 

1 ... 

aj)(!Cillod. 

33.7.52 

i~: 

1 49.894 

9.54 

1 

1 1.214 

1 3.808, 

1 ”6.775 

1 12.:io7 


(lii-N 

under 1’2. 


Adults 
above 1'2. 


Age UM- 
spocitied 


.3,892 I 

4.001 I 

e.nsi 

9('.8 

lO.-iilG 

16,132 

69,695 

ir.-,!.S30 

17'0I 


.... I 


11 
6.‘i >0 

■70 


4,624 I 

0,467 I 

1 S ..’.26 

£8,74.5 
£3.034 
76.9 2 

£ 18,172 

2i-:53 


11.244 I 26,62.5 

£.,4 ; 179 

L’lMi 3,1159 

No df tJuN given 

7.V’ I 1.0.55 I 

NodftiuN r.iVfU. 

1.517 I 2.491 I 


4,3SS 


'rotal. 


Cluldron 

uiidur 12. 


AdnItH 
above 12. 


40.«‘.6') 

7.'U 

0.829 1 
I.S07 i 
4.010 I 


♦.36i 

7.785 


17.1.50 

30.5 

706 


i.Ml 

9,971 

• 1 4,583 


2 t.f) ,4 

G.10.-1 

11,778 

4 

I7.’»4.5 

10.1 '.H 

3-2.0.13 


49.0 ;i 

64,801 

lOl.-J-lfl 


7t'.1.0G9 

6-13 

11-30 

'6.5 

17 97 


30,383 

614 

3,666 

1.184 I 

2.99J I 

8,810 
1)46 
IS 150 
12 V.*. 4 
.53,73 J j 

11 ,3. ns 


00, .377 

1 . 4".3 
0.867 

4.947 

7 , IS 4 

in.S66 
1 . 7<'.4 
3:1.8 19 
£\2lO 
92.3 2 S 

LT. 1.115 
2S 34 


Age un- 

spofilifd 


1 1 .66.3 


1:1 

11.6;k 

1-31 


Sex nnd 
jere nil- 
HpOClllfd. 


fJmnd 

total. 


I’. 49 
1 .'. 10 
££,M4 

9ii3 


l'.'2.78l* 

017,117 

67-70 


90.763 

1.917 

£19 
7,761 
£2. 1 •. 4 

10,17; 

9i)l 
?-•■', 1)76 
£, IM 
’9'> 
f, .-I :• '» 

1 ' 1 .06 ! 


Nnmilcr 

Number 

Niiinbor 

of 

of 

(J 

ff IlllllfS 

clilldrrri 

girls 

to lilt) 

tu MO 

b) 100 

mules. 

ad nibs. 

lK>y8. 

94*'25 

61 90 

86.33 

83 47 

4-J-6G 

96 36 

'9294 

41.50 

RA40 

91 03 

4.5 72 

100 24 

I'*; ;i'2 

•24 44 

83-33 

94 28 

67 .50 

90 43 

7963 

40-?3 

87-28 

01 15 

60 10 

95-44 




PllUCLMAOKS. 

Number 

NiimlKir 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

fi'Uiiiles 

ebililn'ii 

girls 

to 100 

to lotl 

to 100 

mules. 

adults. 

ixiys. 

81-91 ■ 

60-3.3 

8R-24 

f)0 ;iH 

3r.'H7 

97-09 

7U W 

6:1 .’19 

105-49 

.39 U8 

30 00 

102 73 

62 Ul 

39 itg 

102-78 

, .89 S3 

62 -’4 

•.»H £0 

' 84 11 

:n, ivi 

HI 44 

' H) '.*4 

r,\:,i 

91 64 

77 '.'1 

4.5 '1 

)»:$ 61 

1 6174 

36.54 

96 M3 

' 73 09 

4 4 64 

'.»o 76 

J.-_- 




• Uhiofly iitttiVLM, those in Madras cK'i'.illed nri ')idiii'< lo age bi i.ng Lurojiouua and J.ura'iiuiis. 

Table 2 %.— Other fopnlalion of lirilinh India, clan'-ijinl according^ to Sex and Age. 



Bom .Ri.xiti. 


,\ge aed 
H. .1 im- 
•.pet'illi'd 


fJrrmd 

total. 


I’RliCnxrAfiKB 


Nd tilvT (if .N’nmlier ef | 


fi- irilex 
to Ji' 
ijiaif 


rhildren 

to liKI 
(idniM. 


I Number of 
gii'ls 
l(. MO 
l'o> I* 


Bongnl 

Assam 

North- West Provim-os 
AJuiere 

Otido 

Punjab • 

Oenirai Provinces .. 

Bumr 

Mysore 

<’oorg 

Krilish Burma 

Mfldina 

Bombay 




1.C7-2.058 

'.'8 

71 87 




16.1)10 

101 h7 

ni 18 

•J1 79 

5ia 


1 .586 

70 30 




65^ 

65 





-'68,:ui* 

\ 91.5.919 

.8) -9 4 

62 '26 

v.i'o; 


2,011. ’76 

90 l.t 

07't)2 

•J2 oO 


10-1,1.50 

l6.J,'.5i) 





r.7 

lot 67 

r,s 33 

320 00 



M 

2.) 00 

•2.5 MO 




110.514 

90 56 

67 .(7 

04-’28 


"4.'3-2M 

4. .28 



’ «7 M 

- - -’4,007 i 

148, .'20 

‘ 88 78 

’ 68 SO 

- 23,421 

109.109 

6.102,8 '3 

94 90 

(17 61 

80 83 

--45 

2'U 

1(10- 






: Th* -OUm),” pppuUUw lini>« riunjab )i«il«*«l<» CUruuu.). «d M. 1 M BuU<U)i.ti, 


t Tlieso oro Sikhs, who iu Bombay Uavo bcou clamod iu lUo •'Utboi** vopulatmu. 
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Table 2^3 . — Population of BritiUi India, clamfied according to Caste and. Nationalitg, 


Ddtigul 


North-Wont Proviii«*€» . 

AJmeru 

(hido 

Punjab 

Contra! Provlncoi 

Ihirar 

My«or« 

Coorg 

HrItUh nuriua ... 

Madraa 

liuiiil>ay 

Total 


lllNI)«) 0 » AKD I’rU'UlVS 


a 


S.tl ?/>-!> 1 

ior.,uf)i| 

3,1’ U, ’14 2 

I I 

ir.;v)7 


,222,or.i ci.on't.’ii? 


800 , 7,17 

lon.o:’.; 
8 .V. 70 I 
77'. 
1.000.4 Cl 

I 

f.vM.iroi 


nr.j.oi*; T.CAUft 
710 . 1 21 1 

iTo.olHj ri, 4 ir,,s 2 i 4 
ro.h:ji 
o7.:i:,'<' 

U.HOoj f 1,000 


l, 2 .-i 7 , 


l^lCl 


10 '\ 4 lli' 22 , ‘<'>‘ 2 ,'! 2:1 
Il.TOl.VTH 


407,0; 

lll.H'lhj 

ori.'io:. 

l:in.07:i| 


OF Hindoo Ouioin. 


?i‘=! 


n:.n.iT7 

22,(M17 


407.930 

aiii.".7o 

813,077, 

31,100 

4.782,707 

78..'jH2 


1 0,1 :m , 7, 1 1 r..o 1 1 , 1 y 8 i o.',,.^ 1 5 'i? 


ft 


jl .r 3! 


47.82S 

1 , 190 ,SHS 

K77,071f 


1 , 29.1 

7.01S 

210 


780, .111! K.712.90H ,7,9.*,. S15 


00.490 
0^9.720 
4,r:i I 1,060 ,h:i!, 
lo-i.nyo 
H9.0C7 
42.MG 
1,001,991 

7H.702 

1 7,71 0,8 


40,74fl,2fr 

2,9.12,77“ 


h 

18,104 

2,000 

2.*10U 

490,200 

18,711 


l3.lo:i,r,7. 


MAUuUEUANa AWIl I'KUMUMU OP MAHOVltPAN OllOIN. 

s 


Noir-AaTATica. 



r» 

w 

1 

.n 

J 

2 

ja 

1 

ti 

P 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

•a 

73 

m 

j 

t 

k 

< 

H- 

|0 

1 

1 

i 

-- 





#, 

“1 — 









C3,'J77 

1.909,107 

110,H1'2 

10.981 

18,202,72:* 

lP,5r,3,420 

33,248 

20,105 

10,84! 

2.342 


2,730 

21,013 

oo.oeoa 

66,467,724 

l,‘2h7 

371 

610 

10 

1.102.37:1 

1,101,087 

13,782 

8i 

010 

6.3 


21 

69i 

80,0006 

4,18£/)t9 

» t.V*,9(;.‘. 

2.128.214 

537,391 

37,210 

l,33‘2.03r. 

4,188,751 

574 

2,701 

H,157 

831 

8,222 

123 

12,433 

8,496 

80,781 .£04 

. 2.97:; 

r,;i,23‘2 


1,779 

4,738 

02.722 

65 


... 






816,081 

1 bl.iw 

iGo,r,m 

191,880 

20,07? 

071,1,13 

1,111,290 

407 

900 

... 


6,771 


0,771 

158,281(1 

11.220,SSfl 

'il",',!*) 


710.090 

99,»“20 

8.074.832 

0,102.488 

235,537 

1,559 

17,803 

84 

93/ 

64 

17,004 


17,611.498 

^ I'l.lhT 

Hl.VUN 

62,811 

H,'i73 

74,394 

£32.903 

371 

1,422 

2HH 

25 

4,062 

11 

4.370 

-\\g 

8,200.519 

1 19.''3t 

8.8,400 

37.787 

4,4.31 

i,m 

154,951 

01 



... 


... 

6 

0036 

2.281,505 

ll • 




.. . . 

208,79.3 

1 

1 208,793 

<41 

2,020 

3,015 

10.3 

010 

IB 

4.05j 


6,055,418 

r, 





11,208 

11,298 

18 

229 

142 

IM 

10 

2 

181 


168^18 

;i 6'. 

nt.nor. 

7.7? 1 

Cf,I 

22,087 

0.8.031 

14,020 

4,189 

4,871 

4o:i 

227 

158 

5,154 

75 

8,747.148 

9 89.219 

S11.H2 

70,941 

12,107 

l.l»8,r.3:j 

l,072,*21t 

2.121 

20.420 



14,663 


14,553 

4.724 

81,281,177 

1 

, iHi.sTo: n:;fi,47H 

i 

8:*.r.79 

I 12,39*.! 

1,71'?, 018 

2.r»*:H.:u4 

240,448 

47,087 

2.3,907 

4.081 


8.839 

82,427 

90,025 

16,849,206 

! 

’, 790,984 4,7'1\T’< 

1 1 

1. si 1,09.1 

1 :i!i,7r.:. 

32,071,800 

40, 227, 552 

640,089 

108,402 

75.734 

8,onn 

30,45.3 

0.001 

121,148 

434,772 

I90.568.0a 


a In .fnlplgorro. 
b In till* ^.ui> IlillN. 

• Itwluilln« IhoHc diwliripnlnhod liy niillonollty only. 
d Inchnliujc rcllgioun mciiJicauta and 18,843 travollcra. 

f lududuig Biilui. 


f rhriili.um. nnihmulily uii-^iiei ifiod. 

0 The numljoiH un«l»r ouch deHi*rlptli,n exceed tlio total population by 11 . 
h There are 00.3 Chri'^lonii In Derar, hut their nalloimlily !• not atated. 

4 Of thene, 1 . 983,702 urn IluimeMe proper. 

k ThebO aro lIindooB only, oicludlng Kurena, &c. ; the total nurobor of Nutlvo 


Chrlstlani in Dritlih Burma la alaaarhera atated to be MJIlO. 


Table Qt.—Jsiatir. non-Imlinn Pojmhlion of British India, chiuifird according to NathnaUtg. 
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Cr 
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X3 
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a 

at 
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i 
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a 

a 

a 

•ft 

lA 

A 

IS! 
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■a 

d 

t 

1 

■>. 

1 

S 

1 

£ 

1 Siameae. 

8 

1 

ji 

3 

H 

o 

t 
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Hongal 


i:u 


Din 

, .. 

11 




671 


67*4 

21 


68 

20, “408 

1,223 

277 


1 

.... 


3d.£48 




.3 


S'iH 



H 





11.H9S 

i,o:i5 







18,788 

Aaauui 

.. .. 

. .1 

















17 





11 

PHt 




110 

115 


6 




79 

2 

4 




674 

Nortl»-Wc4!t rioviiir«‘»t 


i«i>> 


















65 

AJmnro 



.... 


•• 








• •• 

... .. 



179 


.a. . 

10 


99 










183 









467 

( )u(i(i 

I’liujab 

‘ 

3 

1 

1 



1 23:..! 23 










414 







£36,537 




j 2S9 

1 








o 





74 




.. 

1 ...ii. 

871 

(’••iitrnl Pnivinrea 



0 





..... 
















1 









16 



, 



75 





.. 


OL 

Berur 

• 

1 







J 






1 

43 

29 





£41 

ilyHuro 

1 

11«1 

: 52 



































10 





..tea 

18 

('Done 


5 

1 1 
















68 






. H* 


"'ll 





1 '2,1 09 


P5 

1.452 


■ •1 i.i 


30 





14,026 

niiifh Bunna 


' T,'.i 

1 2.121 

1 
















ttsi 




Miulrm 























lloinbuy . 

j 


1 li.ifOO 

:vj 

1 111,772 


K-ir* 

.32 

631 

3 

6.7 IS 

20 

6,286 



67,651 

3,050 


68 

890 

£,060 

1^.448 

Tolu! 

] !I0 

1 

1 ;».i9i 

i 

i 

S..311 

1.2.54 

! STU.W.'. 

i 

339 

8 t .5 

142 

13.340 

3 

7,620 

1.493 

5.285 

11,806 

.31.182 

69.476 

8,545 

08 

09 

023 

8.050 

640,989 


Taiu.k 2 .',. — Mired Itarc.H of British India, classified according to Nationality. 


Fbovikcbs. 


HnijrnI 

N<m tli-West I’rovincci 

OikPi 

I’uiij.ib 

(''Mil ml I’rnvincoa 
Myscro 

(’«*H,rtf 

bntish Burma ... 

Biu'ir.iN 

Uuiubiiy 


Total 


EiiraaianM. 


20,106 

H4 

2,701 

m 

1.669 

1.648 

2.020 

220 

9,6(12 

20.420 

:i.67l 


(/(,6S5 


Indo* 

PurluKueso. 


4Cl 

20,7:i7 


80,27J 


Otbor. 


106 

14,270 


14,410 


Total. 


£0,105 

Ml 

£,701 

090 

1.660 

1,429 

£.020 

220 

4,180 

£0,426 

47.087 


10B.400 
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Tadle 2Q,^Non^Asiatic VopulaUon of British India^ classified according to Nationality, 


Bcntnl ... 

Aftsnm 

North- Wtjit Provinces 

Oudo 

piitijab 

Cnntrsl Provinces 

Mjrsors 

•Coont 

Hritish Burins 

Msdr&s 

Bombay 




8,210 3,57.5 liw.ao 

lio 70 H . 

Cln» 1,805 27 2 

ull liriliHh. ... 

2W IW 

4:U) 802 12 ... 

at N 

188 G7U 18 15 

IncludinK all Hrili>li. .. 
3,745 I 7.085 1 IDS 53 




582 32 

3.8 2 4 

0,771 ... 


• 113 of Uu‘110 belong to “ Miscellaneous ’* Christun muoa, tUoir n.illouuhtj^ beings uuHiieeilioJ. 


^ II 


Tablb 27. — Adult Male Popuhttion of British India^ classified according to Occupation, 


Bengal 
Amsid .. 

North-West Provim 
Alinere 

Oudo 

Punjab 

Central Provinces . 

Berar 

Mysore 

o«)nr 

Brltiiih Uiimia 
Madras 

Bumbo/ 


novernnvnt 
servu-e iiml 
pi'orcxMioiiM. 


Poroe*.tio 
ocen pillions. 


Agriculture. 


10.012,071 

H'lV.'Jll 

n,o:;;.27t 

132.702 

5.271. 1 :«» 
1,101.2 40 
4 18,27.3 
1,072, 4.'. t 


li dust n il 
CCC II pul lull 3. 


Jinli pomli'iit 
iiiiil 

! noti-|ii ixlin li\c, 
ill. I'l.lii'r 
unsprciliril. 



Fxef'«i^ over 
(nlnll ni'ilo 
pupululunn* 


18.000.4.35 
1.1 15. 5 -.7 
10. SI 7, 153 

.3.030.110 

o. 2 o.'»,;;so 
2,547..'>56 
731.142 
1,01 2, OHH 
05.813 
HJO.ri.32 
0.0.VM22 
5.4.31.007 


• The fliruros In this ooliniin rrpn'*<ont thO nunibi*r of thoso wlio'^o ormpnliuns nro elassifliil, in l•tt'f•‘ss i-f the nmnln rof nilult nmltn. Tiny in most co.s( s ikmotc Ino 
enjnurad In occunaiions, but in llritKli Hnroni uniny woim-n huvu bucii inolinluJ, uud soiuo also in My'»urn, Uworg, Madras, arid Bombay. 

^fThose arc nmlcs of all agos, thu adults u d biing bpociUcd. 


I Levs niitli'S of 

. till iivi-s in 

Ajnioro 


21 i.^-sa 


Tablb 2S. Detailed statement of Occupation of the People of British India, limited as far as possihle Ij Adult Males, 


PLOVBD r.N^KB OnVEnNilKST, MrNICIP.ir,, OUOTllEtt AI TIJOKITY. 


Bengal 

Aasam 

Kortb-Weit Provinces 

Ajmero 

Oudo 

Punjab 

Central Provlnoes .. 

Berar 

JfysQW 

Coorg .: 

British Burma 

Bonlba/ 




10.314 181.20.-. 

'■‘'-1 I 

Not bIiowii Bcporiiliily. 

72.130 

47.130 70, 503 

8,180 , 

6,203 Not shown separately. 
‘ Not shown sopnrati'ly. 

Not shown scparuloly, 

6.202 I 0 ’'03 

84,740 
37, 231 


I'lCDl I S.SlllN K I. I’KI.MINS. 


Kng.Tgi <1 111 Rvlu'i -n and Cliai'ity. 



12,410 20,023 10,013 
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Tablk 28 . — Detailed statement of Occupations of the People of liritish India, limited as far as possible to Adult Males. — (Continuod.) 


PaoVKMftlON A L PkRBON H.- ( ConttHutd.) 



Bngiigod in Ktluratiun, Litoratuin. and Sricncn. 

Knaaicad in Law. 

rirt)VlNC*8* 


£i&ti 

1 

*d 

9 

i 

1 

■c-i^ 3 



* 

1 

at 

s i 

1 



1 

1^5*2 

lil-J 

h 

-A 

ii 

1 

B . 

II 

I- 

p S 

H 

c- 

c sS 

« C.2 

S 

5^-2 

JlsJ 

1 

t 

•1 ^ 

p.i 

II 

s| 

H 

«* 9 

vs 

ih 

1 

> 

A. 

B 

n 

t 


£ 

tf) 


(/) 

< 

J5 

< 

H 


< 


u 

tn 

H 

Bangal 

37 

26.692 

2.378 

20.U5 

65 


% 

49.500 

85 

7Ji0S 

106 

400 

61S 

8.801 

Araaui .... 


688 

78 

24 



25 

713 


112 




28 

170 

North<Wo«t Pioviiioea 

AJiuara ... 


1,638 

24.901 


i 


869 

2.0‘iili 

20,909 

2 . 80 ,'. 


085 

"m 


117 

294 

1.880 ' 

Oudo 


779 









208 

Punjab 


12.009 

22.817 





34.8.S0 


863 


8,003 

"089 

6.145 

Central Pruviuces 

lirrar 


505 






bus 

2,:irt9 


4U0 

49 


4S1 


890 

Myioro 


"2.369 










40 

Ooora 


09 






59 

...... 

1 




1 

RrltlMh Burma 


12,061 




“ll8 


12.H*7 


831 


'oi'i 


850 

Madras 

21 

14,18.1 

628 


580 

130 1 

21.053 

56.7U6 

14 

1.683 

104 

340 

"879 

2.410 

Buuibay 


10,540 




3, •.’49 


2£.789 

40 

1.051 


11.322* 


13.022 

Total ... 

58 

00.626 

60,732 

20,100 

C30 

3,500 

23,473 

189.390 

105 

13.235 

390 

17.075 

2,202 

83,027 


* lucluUing £0 unipoclflod. 


PnovPBBioNAl. VBnBoms.'-^iConeludrd ) 



Engaged in medicine. 

Engaged in Uie fine aria. 

Engaged in misoolia* 
ncous profossiona. 


PBoritcrif. 

i-i 



• 




A 




i-i 

A A 

es ■ 
Ije 

i 




& 





1 

1 

d 

M 

pi 

Accoucheura 

1 

1 

iS 

Veterinary sv 
geoas. 

g 

1 

1 

1 

i5 

i 

H 

a a 

Jr’S E 

|i£ 

II 

■P 

|r ^ 

|S8 

1 

A. 

1 

H 

til. 

■idf 

ji 

a® 

1 

1 

Bengal 

80^73 

l.OIH 




fioo' 

14 

2,984 

87 

1,078 

11 

201 

0 

200 

2 



.30,147 

1.0.S2 

4,454 

165 

69,403 
2,.' 2 4 

1,5 '0 
11 

96 

05,472 

2,700 

1,714 

21 


1,744 

21 

864v189 

18,S<i0 

North-Weat i’rovincoa 

6;2ii 

5 

t 

2M3 

305 





6,838 

188 

16.147 

3,415 

1,413 

21,493 




111.868 

A j mere 

Oudo «*■ 

1,421 





" loa 






1.5‘?3 

“62 

*4,826 

ioot 


6,073 




28.163 


7.091 


ii.ir, 


3.229 






1»,3‘20 


48,618 

13,*i8l 

2,893 

05.191 




>40,923 

central Proviiu'«>rt 

973 









073 

417 

6,036 

1,906 


8.350 


‘i.i’w 

1.178 

26,384 

1,178 

My»»jre 

CiMirg 

British Rurnm ... .< 










1,4(»2 

i/102 

"335 

2.006 

3.550 


' b,6H6 

91 

2 , 6:14 

2,728 

50.052 










C4 

54 

8 

33 

*15 


100 


58 

68 

865 

4,ii31 



91 

818 



1 



4.947 

740 

l.OOd 

1,313 


8,181.1 

“‘207 


207 

58.030 

Madras 

1 H.r..‘,*j 


2 

SlO 

241 

...... 





9.I1H 

469 

1*-',6.'V6 

5,307 


18. Mi 

2.7;ni 

13.601 

16..34.1 

1611,425 

liimibay 




02H 

13 





442 

.3,505 

002 

12,65;* 

B,716 


. 18,76U 

l.l’JS 


1,428 

129,261 

Total 

111 , 5 ;;; 

5 

3 

1 2,167 

1 

1 

7.133 

1.636 

261 

7 

298 

1,H08 

74.939 

7,820 

107,195 

38,584 

4.434 

218.039 

6.233 

17,474 

23,707 

’Ti 68,8M 


* Including 07 uiutpooilicd. 


Bengal 

AKRam 

North* Went rrt)vmcva 

Ajinoro 

Oudu 

Fiuijnb 

Coil t ral Pro vi iico* 

Berar 

Vyuoro 

CooTK 

Briliah Burma ... 
MaditM 

Bombay 


Total 


IlliaAUKP IB DoMKBTIO OcfUPATIOWS. 




3PA.708 

XO.Ml 

Cin,7£l 

lO.iHO 

lii'.yol 

W.HTri 

111.217 

8r.,i7:) 

23U.8C0 

161.020 


1.030.007 


ino.ri7S 

fl.niit) 

121.010 

3*1,670 

27.127 

U>,io2 

f 258 


001.008 


1 

1 

1 

93 

1 

6 s 

105,284 

12,490 

4.008 

6,23.5 

:;u 2 

81 

78.895 

70,803 


'26.649 

7.728 

i.'m 

68 .lWrt 

S72.523 

12H.11 1.1 

14.814 

2,733 

6.82’i 

23.764 

128 

912 

548 


20 

126,211 

. 33,*. 20 

2.403 

26,006 

8.278 

8,180 

407,241 

408,715 

152,870 


44a,SW 

18.8M 

7« 


700 


23J18 

•Vil 

4.207 

07.209 

8.088 


660.050 


1.038.622 
6*.4r.i 
96U,tlO 
10.0 10 
2'J2,050 
081,760 
1IH,871 
10,247 
03.111 
8.319 
138,620 

631.763 

849.668 


4U6.047 


Ml 

1*5.^ 


43S 

*'3,966 


2,200 

14,408 

160 


43 

"‘w 

878 

793 


82.388 


871.421 

36.301 

603.207 

61,812 

8,105.463 

64,247 


664^098 


BnoAOBD in AOIIICVT.TUKB. 


i| 


10,421.061 
867, 061 
6,170.681 
1.33.702 
2,07<UHl 
1.766,307 
887.478 


84.049 


6.038,181 
Not cwJti* ‘ 
valing. 

, 8.1,739 

Culttvatitig. 
1,473, 409* 


1.136.850 


M.918.947 




7,6« 

170,410 

460,077 


23.049 


814^144 


989,671 


ip 


m 


101.147 

8,307 


104.544 


4.19.072 

1,034.678 

804W0 


1.495.889 


10.794,819 

896.259 

6,891.602 

132.702 

2.166.641 

5.187.292 

1,642,397 

480.678 

610.794 

0,088.181 

z,wm 




• Including SIO noopodflod 
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Table 26 .— Dctaikd sta/emenf of OceupatioM of the People of British India, limited as far as possible to Adult Males.— 


(Continuod.) 



Bkoaqko with Animals. 




11 

With horses, mules and asses. 

With eattlo. 

With sheep and goals. 

With 

pigs. 

1 

1 ' 



PBOfiKCBS. 

1! 

ill 

ik 

• i 

* 1 * 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

II 

g 

1 

ft 

Oi 

5 _ 

i 

o 

i 

1 

•p 

WJ 

1 

S 

h 

1 

II 

i 

! 

3 

H 

Bonaal 

Assam 

North-West Provinces ... 
Ajmero 

Oude 

Pu^ab 

Central Provinces 

Berar 

Mys<jre 

CooiE ^ 

British Burma 

Madras 

Bombay 

♦ Total 

1,101 

286 

032 

46 

1,788 

■' 176 
289 

990 

8 

2.989 

402 

“i.m 

1 

40 

34 

717 

2.529 

13.634 

314 

688 

4.201 

4.080 

02 

085 

4.609 

3 

6.477 

1,496 

284 

8,890 

4,2(Mit 

44,360 

itU9 

19,173 

22i965 

72.397 

111.301 

”852* 

77,<t26 

210.429* 

906 

■ ”826 

■ i.l27 

11 

”6,006 

46,800 

1 

12.073 

11,920 

61,460 

89,094 

1,336 

"i.isi 

*208 

"m 

.19 

72 

10.470 

010 

374 

‘ s’.'hh 
220 

4» 918 

1,123 

89 

1,882 

” 1.936 
"'i.t83 

77 

1,047 

1.7C4 

H.rtoi 

37.770 

219 

1 18.462 
1.467 
48,772 

47,837 

133.847 

118.848 
8,601 

37,776 

269 

4,978 

177.716 

264,280 

4,207 

8.712 

18,817 

4,8.12 

20,864 

688.904 

7.874 

220,347 

2.986 

10,612 

6.070 

10.002 

40,390 

949,818 


• lucluding .hepbordi. I t IncluilUi* Ml dwion. lu uii«p«cmed »uiuial«. 


rBOTlVCBI. 


RanBAl 

Aeibri 

North-Weit Protinoes .. 


Ajroore 

Oude 

Punjab 

Coutral Pro»iiioo8... 


Knrar 

Mywiro 

Coorpj 

British Burma 
Uadras 

Boubaj 


Total 




Id 

la 


7,879 ^3.520 

77 

18 .^ 1 * 


' 130 
1,739 


81.234 

fl, 0 yi 


100 

10 

1,676 

10.10H 


7.669 

6(H» 

8.«7 

28,6S8 

21.320 


21,1H7 


lOl.DOO 


o 



0,710 

1 

21.608 

7.337 

108,601 

6,898 

”129 


2.273 
4,20 1 
17,200 


178,340 


KnOAOBD IK THB COUVKYAKCB OF PKHOOKB 1KI> GooPB. 


— 


— 







J 



® a 

11 i 

i 


8 

C 




•s jfi 

mi 


1 


4 

1 

all 


1 


« 


m 

£ 

n 

.&3S, 

Im 

n 

9 

iS 






m 



01,666 

1,748 

6.020 

84 

33*341 

= 

: 

253,940 

9,300 

10,220 

1,686 

39 

7,179 

36 

9,406 



423,616 

11,244 

99,084 

22, 024 

”i,127 


” 1,196 
13,0?2 
1.075 


*2,132 


*34.171 

162,917 




. .. . 

’ ’405 

13.127 

17,128 

18,187 

38 



75 

66 

04 

7.019 

28.394 



7.411 

636 

'”752 
' 3.U43 

'A8,888 

2i,fl.tn 

13,708 

24,078 

0 

'296 

.HniriS 

6,549 


86.323 

63,414 

179,086 

123.291 

103,385 

71,163 

324,390 

2,030 

^ 2H,33k 

13,127 

1.028,773 


Pbovikckb. 


B<m«al 


North- Wo«t Provinces 

Ajnicre- 

Gude 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

B«rar 

Mysore 

C«K>rK . 

British Burma ... 

Madras 




Totfkl 


27,020 

1.701 

4,6M0 

6.677 ) 
12,22 tj 
63,263 » 
195 


8,.30l 


26,010 

0,000 

80,400 


6,288 

Included with bankers. 
1,682 , 7,000 


RO 

7,964 

6,006 


414 

414 

10,604 


118,764J 21,612 I 109.643 


a 

I 


103.093 
3.7 '-4 
4t.l77 
3,391 
2S.8.M 
87.215 
8)9 


8,680 
260,171 
SO, 1.^9 


628,996 


EKaAORT) IK CoMUBnCB AKP TbaPB, 

fi 


444,431 

28, m 
tinMi 
U,046 

2S(i.2H5 

17,032 


66.348 

94.443 

1,307,926 


H 




8.211 

.30 

24.437 

2,0 12 


8.460 

963 

11,716 

36,899 


a d 

P'/a 

o. 

o •- o 
C'iJ.a 


n 

hi 


70,966 

11,488 

l.-'iuO 

2K7 

418 

0,412 


***4.111 


18,830 

0,830 

1.722 

1.32k 

’”i!495 

21,077 

2.738 

06.r.fl7 

9,9 kO 

169,088 

52,086 


s 

u 


42,526 

14.84.1 

890 


68,207 


71? 282 

30f,ol 

.'.\ 1 . 1 H 0 

Aloii 
4V126I 
.114,690 
.1.1,2,10 
■12, 326 
14,843 
899 
77.110 

•i.iitinTs 

218,360 

2,412,178 


KNflAOKn IK — 



1 

■■ .t- 


1 

9 

£ 

£ 1 


•A 

€ 



E 

'1 

C 

U 


« 

a 


^ p 

26,0f»H 

167,893 

• 

315,812 

4«t1 i 

i .l,r.H4» 

12 4H6 

90.019 ! 

i 111^9.53 


, 5,1** ».l 

5.003 

.H»,310 

1 34,74k 

OO.I^kl 

1? 1,010 

1 11.9.1S2 

27*2.038 

22, iM) 

1 35,S27 

03..13t 

iH.OK-iH* 

1,H.!<2 

i ‘.'0.864 

37.61M* 

•21 

' '.H t 

I.IOH 

8.170 

n,:532 

9.260 

3V, j:.M 

l(t‘2.704 

179.3(M1 

27.3y« 

li:.,i‘27 

141,‘2V. 

870, KU 

70(».190 

1.172.071 
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Tablb 28. — Detailed atatemnt of Oeeupatione of the PeopU of Britiah India, limited as far as poetibh to Adult (Oonduded.) 


Am AKD MaHUFACIURKB. AMD THB SaLB 01 MaMCI ACTVBSP OoODS. 


w 

3 

C 

and 


i 




H 

it 

i 



PaeviRcBS. 







4 


•9 








S 



1 

iff i 

si 





n 

■H 

Books. 

1 

1 

■s 

< 

1 

1 

J 

h 

If 

! 

ii 

! 

Total. 



88.271 

047.016 

6,840 

276.869 

440.867 

42,088 

61,710 

10,651 

81,013 

89,671 

• 

8,149,689 

Ahauiti 


I7.IW7 

7 

»,3.H6 

04.247 

73 

4.415 

461 

l.OHl 

336 


109,011 

?li>rlh-W«wt Provineos 

2S,7f>U 

4im.:i70 

2.010 

180,603 

38.456 

7,20.1 

18,407 

16,267 

6,iM)4 

£6,160 


1,264.041 

AJtnHro 

... . 

10.i»2i» 

... 







... . 


1M16 

Onde 

10,<V>1 

131,73.1 

711 

9.1,043 

‘ 10.2.18 

9..1.16 

‘ ILSIO 

3.354 

“2.(Ja4 

20,946 


asAosa 

Punjab 

UX'Ml 

762,001 

1/497 

222.260 

30.134 

2.162 

4.270 

16,308 

16,960 

180.449 


1*776.789 

(luulral ProvlncoB 

io.niu 

219.7.10 

281 

22,704 

40.402 

4,0*i8 

8.484 

6,061 

12..'>84 

41,186 


406,199 

Berar 

... . 

22, £40 






1.9S7 

2.896 

6.627 


717,16 

Mysore 


U5.U0.1 

97 

6, OSH 





1M18 

73,3l6t 

969.669 

Coorg 

630 

632 


02 



"‘2.871 

479 


76 

8,0V»t 

6,671 

British Dunna 

6,8J« 

42,2 M 

224 

£1,019 

"27,692 

210 

“7.446 

60 

188,068 

Madras 

1K,U24 

612.700 

3,8.13 

20.000 

05.074 

146.280 

4,(>40 

20.647 

6,760 

1,666 

88,807 

1,161,680 

Bombay 

1 22.i;<0 

2S4.070 

4.081 

77,7 10§ 

78.017 

15.201 

11.002 

4.463 

1 2.1,334 

47,741 


862.718 

Total 

207,440 

! 4 

8.245.870 

1 

23,001 

936,803 

810.730 

• 

228.146 

122.^5 

78,477 

100.833 

830.062 

116,312 

8.74M06 


* Dualun in ftMjd uuU dnnk. | t 4'888 artiBaim tiud 08.428 Uoolon. | t 1^0 artuanN, 2,073 doalera. 1 § liioluding 2,227 dealon ia food, drink, stimulanU, and drugi. * 








^ iRDItlMNITR AND NoR-l‘kODnCTl?R. 


"-‘-cs 

c 



"S 


1 

•KS 

. 

1 


1 


1 



PBOVIRC18. 

Laborers. 

e « ^ 

ill 

ll«8 
= lsfl 

Pensioners. 

i 

c 

' 

atm 

gg 

II- 

a 

E 

a 

rV * 

Eunochs, pirn 
and broth 
keepers. 

hi 

111 


a 

a 3 
fc> ® 

1 

Bengal 

2,002.240 

1,700 

8.988 


382 

74 

861 

661 


228.180 

843.403 

688.469 

Assam 

64.001 


2,100 



.. .. 


.... 

"i,‘34S 

14,773 

98.006 

11A879 

North-West Provinces 

1,460.617 

8,964 

733 

6C2 


£ 

664 

80 

167,907 

465.867 

669.871 

AJiuoro 

60.449 






2,846 



80..130 




Uude 

428.215 

’ 1^088 

728 

'£8.706 





1 £.098 

71.696 

Punjab 

833,001 

4,002 

6,42^1 

74.760 






£43.301 

01,814 

4)9,898 

I'ontral Ihsjyineos 

£48.879 

m 

1,577 








56.064 

16,814 

74,956 

Berar •... 

7«,9J3 

806 








48,380 


1 49.186 

Mysore 

#7a.l7« 













Brit^h Burma 

44,700 

101.688 

78 

145 


.. .. 





111.814 



nt.63T 

Madrw 

2,0NO 885 

20,760 

16.14*1 

* “4,‘l06 

1,372 




429 

08,789 

14.172 

164,761 

Bombiiy 

4611,1814 

1.343 

683 







42,767 


44.788 

Total 

8.174.600 

83.538 

35AtO 

103.124 

1,764 

■ 76 

8,081 

891 

1,766 

1 

1.068,136 

1,031.974 

2,264»86l 


Tablk 29. — Adult Femak Population qf Bengal^ Anffam, and Bombay^ claHHified according to Occupation, 


, 

Pbovircbb. 

Government 
s«*rviro and 
profesAions. 

Domestic. 

occupations. 

1 

1 

Agriculturo. 

Coromeroe. 

lodnstrial 

occupations. 

Laborers. 

Independent 
and non- 
productive, 
iiiflludinR 
unspeoitted. 

Excess ovor 
female adult 
kiopulation.* 

Total 

Bengal ... 

Assam . • 

Bombay 

Total 

19,690 

1 046 

1 7.877 

97.648 

1.350 

42.93! 


45.783 

953 

28.477 

Ill 

186.704 

2 , 4:19 

£74,162 

10.981,270 

1.280.700 

8.674.321 

-476 

-^14,202 

10,841.161 

1,302.316 

4.989,326 

28.113 

141.929 

960.324 

76.213 1 

1 

1 

98A818 

615,296 

H7d6,201 

-814,677 

27.132,801 

e 


• The flgunM in thi« column rcprusont tho number of thoae urhoao oooupationi are clawifled in oxoaas of the number of adult females. Tbejr probably denote girls under 12 years of age. 


Table 30. — Detailed statement of Occupatioke of Females in Bengal^ Assam, and Bombay. . 


EMri.uTBD OMDBB GuvI^RUKNT. 


PaOllSSIOHAL PHEtORB. • 


1 

Pbovxvcbs. 

1 

PoUCD, 



/ 

^ Other 
Oovt-Timiont 
servauts. 

Total. 

1 

Engaged in Religion and Charity. 

Engaged in Education, Literature, and Seienei. 

1 Missionarios. 

1 Nuns. 

Priesteeses. 

In 

charitable 

institu- 

tions. 

BeUgions 

mendicants. 

Astrologers. 

Total. 

Qoveniessee. 

School- 

mistrosses 

and 

teachers. 

Students 

and 

•cholari. 

1 

In litera- 
ture and 
scionoe. 

Total 

Bengal 




10 

84 

10,476 



• 

10,661 

11 

994 

1.099 

_ . 

I, £46 

Assam 




1 

j 

366 




M7 


1 



^ 1 

Bombay 

"325 

“322 

647 

17 

74 1 

1,278« 

106 

1,464 


£.964 


871 


fii 

897 

Total 

826 

822 

647 

83 

108 

19.11^ 

106 

1,464 

4 

"^881 

11^ 

888 

1,989 

98 

~8l648 


* InoludligT iiiiipeeifled. 
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Table 30. — Detailed daienunt of Occupatiom ef Femalee in Bengal^ Aasam^ and Bombay, (Conti nued .) 


PBOfBIlSlOirAL PBBaoMS (CWtnuBd.) 


Total 


Engaged in niedicinu. 

EngogiHl ill tho flno art*. 

Medical 

liracti- 

lioiion. 

Ilf 

'"1 

Nuihm}* 

and 

tuidwivcB. 

Vaccina- 

tun. 

Innciila- 

(ors. 

Cow 

docturn. 

Total. 

PttintiTS 

mid 

BculiltdirE 

MuBiciniii 

and 

uiiKcrM 

Unneon 

anti 

jugKl'^rB. 

Tolal. 

491 

IX 

«7il* 

’ 60 

2,7110. 

•io* 

2.1C<1* 

63 

. M 

6 

72 

3,162 
32 
2. t!»i 

836 
230 
i 36 

4»0 

3 

682t 

1.420 

2 

769 

7.4, '2 
iW 

1 l,i07 

781 

60 

4.916 

63 

G 

72 

&,8n0 

1 901 

993 

~i2ii 

j 4.106 



ENaAOUD IN Dombbtic Otcu patio nb. 

Total. 

I)nin08tic 

lairvuiitE 

and 

xcnuiia 

aLU'ii- 

daitlM. 

Oar- 
^ dcncm. 

Barbor«. 

wouicn 

1 

Sweep- 
ora. ^ 

Wfttep- 

mrnori. 

OKI 

7 , 2 :m 

1 

77,860 1 
t.ou 1 

29 , 6 s;t 1 

Ill 


8.894 

.810 

7 . 8 H 1 

2.272 

A 

8,130 

149 

]il 64 

37 , WO 

j 108,057 

■“TiT 

6,217 

17.085 

&,W 7 

1 . 1’96 


' Including 107 uiwpcciflod. 


t Including 10 uiiB|)cciri(‘<l. 


_ — 

K.NOAOBV IN llOMKflTir OCCU- 


EnOAdltD III AORlcuLrUBB. 




EnOAOKP WITH AnIMAU. 




l•*TIONB•~(CVm^in«cd.) 















Pbotihcbs. 

M» era 
of caato 

UtiHped- 

Hod. 

Total. 

Inn- 

keepers. 

Proprietors. 

TeiianK 
farmers, 
and cultl- 

Farm Uti- 
iiiilH and 
ngnriillur- 

Total. 

With 

camels. 

With 1 

holHl'H. , 

With 

cuttle. 

With 

Nh(*4‘p and 
goats. 

With 

pigs. 

With 

IKmliry. 

Hunters 

and 

fowlei-a. 

Total. 


iitarkE. 




vators. 

al laborer* 



j 


J 





Bengal 


4,066 



07.638 

1,360 

20 

i 26.638 

1.142 

170,833 

6,516 



197,371 

7 , 6.58 


1.614 i 
1 1 

701 

« 6 

623 

16 

* 

40 


2,366 

24 

Aanoni 



r 

' Not culti\iitmg 

) 








19 

16 

8.698 

Bomba/ 

84 

466 

j 42.791 

140 j 

T.M'i 

Cultivating 

371 . 819 * 

t 243,141 

128 .. 15 & 

750,867 

1 

0 ; 

7 ,w>yt 

116 


Tutal 

84 

1 4,512 

1 111,769 

j 160 

407.051 

420.490 

128.356 

j 955.896 

1 

1 1,021 

8,616 

683 

30 

69 

15 

10,428 


. lucludin* 39 Ul..l»<'in«l. I t '"••''"‘‘"K 


K.noaobi) iw tub cortkyabce op Pjtunmia and Uooim. 








_ . 


— 

, 

• 

( 

1 



Brtikcrs 

iind 

figeula. 



PbovincM. 

A. 

Hy whoelod 1 
j cuuveyaiico. 

On ba<*kH 

1 

1 animals. 

By 1 

palkuos. 1 

Measen- j 
geni and ; 
1 ixirtera. 1 

1 lly ship 
j or boat 

In ware- 
houses. 

ToUl. j 

Hunkers j 
anti inuney ' 

dflliTS. 

Trndi‘ and 
sht>i)kccp<.Ts. j 

Shfip- 

Wiiuieii. 

lluwkers 

and 

IXMlIiirs. 

Total. 

— 

— — 


378 

8 

21.922 ^ 

382 

682 1 

3 

768 

4,830 

IKU 

39.007 

76.3 


1.178 

8 


46,016 

tt6H 

11 

’*■ ••• 

* 293 1 

no 

“si'i 


*14,3 1 


’619 

’23.8H6 

85 

.3,812 

’”i82 

476 

''87 

4.691 

Bomba/ 

ToUl ... 

293 

491 

319 

iTi.oxx 

626 

682 

622 

24.654 



6,696 

43.584 

182 

l,f.61 

87 

66.559 


moVIWCM. 


B«^gal 

A>«am 

Boubigr 

Total 


II> A«.« A»D MaHI |.*<-ru8I«, A»l.TMnSAJJiO» Ma!!OM.-1>'IU!1.0..01.». 


Manufac- 

tures 

Construe- 
live art. 

Metals and 
minerals. 

Uouschnld 

UietlHllS 

nnd 

furiuturo. 

Fabrics 
and dross. 

BfKiks 

1 

Vegetable 

ftKld. 

Animal 

food. 

Drink. 

Stimulants. 

1 

Perfumes 
drugs arid 

1 eliciuieuls 

Vf'gctablo 1 
NulHtunres 1 
iiud futd. 1 

Animal 

BubMUineos. 

Totr 1 , 

308,964 

8 , 546 ' 

610,804 

" 677 

33 

6.216 

6,262 

HO 

14.208 

1 

6,171 

14 

, 13,208 

111.714 

6 , 6 Ht» 

480 . 5 S 1 

6 H ^ 

1 203 

137.322 

1,355 

41 ,HOO* 

1 

SH.ttl 

1,263 

a 9 ,K.'t .6 

9 M 1 

1,262 

3.6 17 
134 
2 , 4 .'i 3 

i 

6.163 

33 

12,127 

7 M 

1 

B.m 

C 77 

0,247 

19,640 

18.186 

507,984 

j 271 

180,477 

79.409 

2,216 

0 , 2:)4 

1 1,204 

1 

I 7 .:t 23 

4.078 

9 . 14,312 


* Including l."93 d.«l*‘r!* in (oofl. driiiK. .tlnDilAnt., mid driifr*. 



iNnr.riNiTK and Non-I'Uoductivb. 


M'itcbofl. 

Brnfhol- 

kfCjM-TS. 

i 

rrustitutcs. 

IJeggnrs and 
paujKirH. 

I'nemployod 
and wivi'M ho 
diMurilKid. 

Unspoeinod. 

Total. 

3 

S 3 

80,808 

37 H 

18,688 

M, 67 t 

3,993 

61,0 Vi 

19 , 803.1 15 
1 . 192.714 
. 3 , 501,898 

8 . 3.576 

19 . 931,270 

l, 2 Ht), 7 (K) 

8 , 674,821 

3 

82 

68,774 

130,746 

21 , 490,727 

M;i.ri 76 

24 . 7 H<t ,291 


No. Population of BrilMt India suhje ct to infinnitieo. 


Pmormoii. 


fionipkl 

AMani 

Jiorth-W««t Provinow 

Ajmaro 

Oudo* 

ruujab 

Oniml Ppovinoet 

Borar 

MysKifO 

Coorg ‘ 

Britliib Burma .» 

BadnMi 

BoiAboF 


Total 



UrSANB. 


lUlUTO. 

Dkap and Di'md. 


Blind. 

1 

1 

1 


Lepkr. 









1 

— 






Fumaltv 


Total. 

aiale. 

Fcioaio. 


Total. 

Males. 

Fomalcs. ^ 

Sex not 
spiaiitlcHl. 1 

Total. 

Malo. 

Females. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fi.malo. 

Hex uot 
siMTiUed. 

Total. 

Stale. 

spuilt.d. 

StM8>iUu<l. 

9.647 

640 

2.0.31 

22,3 


12,478 

S63 

2,740 

4,630 

91 

1,473 

1,.87:» 

29 

689 

6,90.5 

123 

2,001 

18, 4W 
621 
0,600 

6,686 

250 

2,430 


26,186 

7.54 

7,942 

.10,80.0 

•1.797 

,'t7..'10O 

W.bVH 

h21 

29,391 

...v 

.46,137 

2.618 

66.751 

.11,161 

H,I60 

>4.619 

•JS4 

1,939 


8,3.810 

2,1.18 

lo.0tn* 

1.971 ' . 

No details given. 

283 



20.040 

1,986 

* 8901 

830 

836 

28,944' 

,58.377 

*4.3.071 

8,2)0 

8.270 
101,448 1 

8.75.1 

' 2 . 2.14 

688 

688 

m.tiso 

g'oos 

l,<t48 

401 

784 

61 

1,106 

3.447 



6.6.76 

1,2.56 




1.062 

***277 

3.648 

277 

6, £76 

6,786 

'8.473 

11,061 j 
I H,4T.1 I 

1,4.10 

7H‘J 

1.432 

2,218 

1.432 

865 

■ SIO 

48 

1,969 

4.U8H 

780 

789 

1.55.3 
09 

8.06.3 
7.5.35 
5.862 

■"727 

42 

718 

8,491 

4.727 

TtlO 

10 

470 

2,091 

1.903 

L427 

62 

1,188 

6.4S’J 

e,63U 

ill! 4 
1.33 
2,307 
21.373 
10/i3'. 

' 2,946 
88 
1,368 
19.596 

6.070 

2J1 

5.07.5 

40.969 

16,557 

a’tiio 

177 

3.398 

27,984 

18,629 

■4,'6io 

161 

2.147 

32.869 

15.724 


7.u:i.i I 
;t»o 
5.V4:* 
60,8,33 
.14. .833 

' 9I2 
6l 
iViw 
• 9.210 
10,0.35 1 

'"D85 

21 
8,37 
4,607 
.1,8 45 

' 


1,407 

K2 

3 . 20 s 

13,847 

IS.IKlO 

4,090 

20,026 

•^,082 

T}fn 

48,184’ 

16.801 

8,067 

23,868 

83,727 

49,238 

1,113 

154,078 

187,789 

U0.G60 

16,743 

.1.3 4 IVi 

7.1,980 

19,803 

1 

2.120 

96,903 


. D«taai only gi»m lor <*« o« tto twslTo dtatrioU. 


t Excluding Ajmoro and the groator port ol Oudo. 
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Table 32. — Pojmlaiion of British India able to Read and Write or under Instruction. 


PRorijroBij. 

9 




Hindoos. 





' MAHOMlTDAirS. 

Under 18. 

Above 12 
and under 20. 

Above 80. 

Total. 

Under 12. 

Above 12 
and under 20. 

Above 20. 

Total. 

Malo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fomalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fomalo. 

Unspe- 

olllod. 

Male. 

Female. 

Malo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Malo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Bengal 

1 1 1 
(Details given for only a few towns.) 















Ashsui 

(No detiuls given.) 










c 







North* We.st Province-* 

62,607 1 Iftb 

85,000 

1 20 

.820,712 

00 

400.248 

200 


14,346 


10, %0 

0 

38.560 

10 

60,578 

40 


AjlJierO 

(No delHils given.) 

















, Otida 

(No details given except of tho number of l)oys and girls at sc 

tools.) 












funiab 

(Only the. totals given.) 
















OoTitral Province* 

Sl>,0:>2 

1 410 

2.8,501 

467 

56,506 

170 

108,001 

2.043 


2.130 

152 

1,626 

05 

4.7S6 

168 

8,401 

416 


Herar 

(No details given.) 

















Mysore 


482 

82.7.88 

800 

112,182 

676 

170.880 

1.566 


2.461 

205 

2,265 

270 

8,040 

432 

18,656 

007 


f’oorg 

i.7r.i 

70 

1..801 

26 

8.7.87 

80 

6.7H0 

1.81 


JOS 

6 

180 

7 

408 

14 

786 

27 


British Burma 

35S 

Bl 

6116 

20 

4,700 

78 

5.716 

168 


2.218 1 

251 1 

8.208 

620 

18,5:18 

1,214 

18.964 

2.086 


Madras 

(Sox and ago not MtMM'ifled.) 






1,877.465 

(Sex and ago not 

specified.) 






Bombay 

I‘t6.y3?l 

8,327 

116.861 

1.41S 

3S0.671 

8.410 

1 644.^5 

'8,150 


21,746 

1.046 

14.171 

720 

40.783 

1,484 

78,700 

4,140 

01,461 

Total 

875,571 

C,50B 

200,074 

2..848 

877,638 

4,468 

1,414.178 

12,310 

1.377.465 

1 

38,000 

i,502 

32.112 

1,718 

107,064 

8.322 

t 

178,176 

7,032 

01, sr 


Otiirra. 


Total. 


Pkovincbs. 

Under 12. 

Above 12. 
and under 20. 

Above 20. 

Total. 

Under 12. 

Above 12 
and under 20. 

Above 20. 

Total. 

1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Uns|Hi- 

cillod. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Unspti* 

cified. 

Bengal 

1 

(Details given for 

1 

only a few towns.) 
















Assam ... 

(No details given.) 











* 






North-West Provinces .. 

462 

H6 1 

692 

67 

1,600 

115 

2.784 

268 


78,409 

278 

97.324 

03 

360.877 

215 

631,610 

586 


682,196 

Ajuiora 

(No detnils given.) 

















f)udo 

(No detail.* given except o 

tho number of boys and girls at schools.) 


24.061 

653 






24,951 

658 


26,604 

Punjab 

... . 














... 

872,00.1 

0,062 


882,866 

Centi'al Provinces 

2,443 

670 

2.286 

478 

6,652 

026 

10,381 

2.083 


33.505 


27.416 

i.OM 

W.053 

1,270 

126,063 

4,511 


181,604 

Berar 

(No details given. 


















Mysore 

1.268 

018 

1,422 

653 

6,528 

1,277 

8.218 

8.548 


38.664 

1,805 

36.440 

3.322 

126.660 

2,384 

201,754 

5,011 


206,766 

Coorg 

86 

34 

i:i5 

37 

346 

61 

567 

132 


1.045 

ue ! 

1.616 

60 

4.681 

105 1 

8,142 1 

290 


K.432 

British Burma 

60,654 

3,402 

(W.31* 

4,015 

208,261 

8,220 

325,210 

16,727 


53.226 

8.704 

70,118 

4.IM)4 

226,655 

0.512 ' 

340, H08 ' 

17,970 


867,86.1 

Madras 

(Si'x and ago not Mpccillcd 

1 





66.789 

256.156 

6.530 

23.1.440 

5,454 

040.763 

18.028 1 

1,482.864 

24.f»2l 

72.«io 

1,520.716 

Bombay 

16.973 

3,621 

1H..360 

3.428 

67.872 

8,085 

10.1.214 

17.0.14 


185,652 

10.70:» 

140.891 

5,561 

480.326 

12.088 1 

821,300 

30..142 


853,711 

Total 

71,920 

10,430 

80,218 

8,078 

289.245 

18,684 

453,383 

87,792 

60,789 

667,607 

24,710 

1 

017.740 

18,103 

2,214,706 

•40,402 

3,872.054 

03.276 

72,430 

i 

4,038,660 


Table 33 . — Statement of the Population of British IndiUy tcith reference to the Cultivation of Land and the Land Revenue. 


PROVIWCMi. 


llAnffitl and AMNttm 
North -West I’rovincyH 

Ajinero 

Oiido 

Puiilab 

C«nilral Province* 

Monw 

M/ik»ro 

rnx)ic 

HrltiNh Burnm ... 

MaaraA 

Bombay 


Total 


Total 

population. 

Agricul. 
ill ml 

population. 

Adult male 

agi KMil- 
turi*f*. 
ubovn 20 
years of ago 

Aura in s^uark milks 0 ? land patino 

(JuVUIlNMENT KKVENITB, QUIT-RKNT, 
I'ltlBUrK, Ac 

ARKA in RQUAHK milks tig LAND NOT 

PAYINU Govern M« NT kkvknub, 

. qlut-ubnt, TitincTK, Ar. 

Total abia in sc^oaer miles. 

Vnoulti- 

vablc. 

Cultivable. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

UiicuUi* 

vublo. 

Culti. 

vablo. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 

Cnculti- 

vttble. 

ruiti- 

vable. 

Culfi- 

vated. 

Unspe- 

cified. 

Total. 

64,r)«0.743 


11.70.1.677<i 












211,454 

211,464 

30.781, i04 

17, .176.007 

5, S9 1.502c 

1.1.822t/ 

11,602 

36.066 

64,400 

’2,126J 

507 

8,108 

6,741 

20, 727c 

12,109 

’ 43.174 

nos 

81,408 

S16.o:i2 


.. . 












2.661 

2,661 

11,220.2.12 

C..Mi,870 

j 


4,067 

12.455 

17.123 

5.269 


i ,()74 

6.343 

5,289 

4.667 

1.1,529 

527 

2.1,992 

17.611.498 

O.dS.'l.OM) 



26,(182 

28.161 

48,24.1 

44).6l.1 

2,'352 

4,51.1 

53,510 

46,013 

22,4.14 

32,706 

76 

1(11,820 

K.201,510 

8 o.'iS.oi'U 1 

7B6..156 

10,788 

21,309 

22,323 

63.420 

20,05(1/' 

5.16 

951 

21,543 

80.844 

21.845 

23.274 


8-4.96.1 

2 , 2 : 11 ,565 

1.’569..576 

4 18., 123 









0.456 

8,252 

7.340 

277 

17..134 

6,05.5.412 

1,084.678 

687,11.1 

4,650 

680 

7.175 

12.565 

i».17(\ 

3,260 

936 

14,672 

15.026 

8,940 

M.111 


27,077 

168,8] 2 

20,9*9 

11,052 


112 

tr.8 

271) 

1,715 

10 

5 

1,7 10 

1,715 

122 

163 


2,000 

2,747,148 

736,57.1 

379,91.1 

”’ 4^734 

8 . 0.17 

3.290 

11,061 

44,468 

32,0.80 

124 

76,602 

49,102 

85,117 

8,414 

838 

88,556 

31.281.177 









, w. 






138,318 

16.8 IU .206 

4,188.613/; 

1,7hI,73GA 

'21.386 A 

11,082 A 

•is.GlOA 

08i270*l 

12,2124 

’ 2 . 56 IA 

4,5U0A 

10, m 

41.508/* 

14,24.1A 

49.8Uk 

19,307 

124,462 

100.568,048 





! 











004,049 


< 1 .— OmittioK the ChittavronK Hill Truct*, niul lUo Na^o. Cossyn and J.viitca, and (laro iiill.*, g. 

c. "AdullH taki'ii ax tlinsr iibnve Ift ymrM of uko. V 

d. "'Kx(<ludinK the Knnuinn division. t.- 

IncIudiUK IU,77U t«inaro inilos imcultivablo in tho K-umaon diviaion, of which tho details aro not 

known. • *- 

/.—Including iOrtOU Nquaro miles of State forests. »•- 


- Kxchiding liio town and Island of Bombay. 

- These returns an* by no iiu'ans eimipleU'. 

-Including 13,556 siiuaru mile* in Kurrochi'o paying rovonuei of which tho dotaila aro not known : 
Kanara and tlie I'anch Mehals aro omitUxil. 

- f neluding 51(1 square miles in Kurnudico and 658 in Kanara. of which tho detail* are not known. 
-Including .'f. 80 sqiian> milog in Kiirmeheo not paving revenuu, of which the details aro nut known ; 

Kanara and tho Panel) Uehals are umittuu. 



Amount of 


Total payments 
for urdiniirv Lund 
, rcvuinn iiml 
for local rab'S 
and cu.*seH. 

Average 

Average num);or 
of nems 
cultivated by 
each adult male 
agnc.ulluriHt 
abuvo 20 y«*ars 
of ago. 

AvEIIAOB INCIDENCU OV payments for OllllTNARY LAND REVKNCE AND 

FOE LOCAL KATBS AND CESSKS. 

PROVINCKS. 

payment* to 
GinLi'uiTn'iit for 
ordiiuiry land 
rcvciiuo. a 

fif local rates 
nnd <•<•**»•* paid 
on land. 

INirsnn* dcpi'ii. 
dent on ottch 
adult malo 
agriculturist. 

Per acre ef 
gross area. 

Per acre of 
rovonuc paying 
ciiltivabre. 
including culti- 
vated aiY'a. 

Per new of 
revenuo-Mying 
ouliivatud area. 

Per adult malo 
agriouliurlst. 

Per head of 
total 

population. 

Bengal and Assam 

North-West Provnici** 

AJnmro 

Omfb 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

Berar 

Mvsoru 

Cwiog 

British Burma 

Madras 

Bombay 1 

£ 

3,881.167 
4,170.287 
.19, '.Hi:, 

1.3i7.l*2 

1.91 1.916 1 
H'H 5K7 \ 
r. i'..r..ii > 

7I7 7W / 

, .;'..16 * 
422,015 
. 4.:t.51.1S0 

2,019,762 

£ 

‘ 61.022 

5Ui'>.7:i3 
b 

8i,21»il 
' 101,604 

38.727 

1 30.76('iA 

1 2.01 *A 

1 26,652 

571 ;. 160 

1 2.19.001 

£ 

3.0 16.280 
4,773,020 
.19.905 

1.409.178 ’ 

2,106.5.50 
6.42.:i14 
535,6.11 

74*. 194 
a*.3.';4 
>48.697 
4,930.649 
3.158.703 

2*9c 

4’b 

7-4 

12*6 

72 

'4 6c 

10-7 

10*4 

76 

7-4 

57 

177 

*. d. 

0 70 

1 100 

0 6’6 

1 10*0 

0 7*8 

0 2’B 

0 11*6 

0 10*4 

0 6*3 

0 I'D 

1 14 

0 0‘5 

F. d. 

2 ll'S 

i ' 0 9 

1 4'4 

0 55 

8 117 1 

3 3*4 

2 2*0 

‘i”’ 0'4 

«. d. 

8 ‘' 9*8 

a 6 4 

8 41 

0 10*8 

8 81 

5 7*8 

4 81 

5 81 

«. d. 

6 G'O 

10 2*40 

10 )1‘8 

28 107 

21 0'4 

40 42 

28 75 

86 6*0 

f. d. 

1 27 

3 1*2 

2 O'S 

2 O'l 

2 4*7 

1 6*8 

4 90 

2 11*6 

5 4*4 

3 8*2 

8 1*8 

8 10'4 

Total 

.20.019.250 

1 I.IW.SSS 

2a.7(W.l4k 


■ j 

Avorage,") 

HO far as f Q j,. . 
can bet'' 

1 01 

8 8-0 

18 1‘6 

2 47 



i 



( 

shown ) 


1 




a. Thotw) figure* aro taken from the I-’inaneo and lb»\«mue AeooiinU for lH73-7t, except in the case of Ajmero, Berar, Mysore, and Ooorg, for which retoronco baa bo^ made to tho Administration B«|wrto. 

b. -Thu amount of local rate* and cossca on land in *' Ajtuei'o, Coorg, liiduro, Ac la 5,1M/., but thu Itama oouuot bu shown aoparately. Tlio flguroa iuaertod lor Myaore and Ooorg aro taken from the oonius 

report*. 

Attulta taken as those above 18 yoara of age. ^ r 

JTiuted and publUliud by Knw'iv Mobhii Lflwia, at the Printing Office of the Bengal Beoretariat, in tho City ^f Ctloutto.— bth February IBTfk 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE CURRENCY AND MONEYS 
^ OP VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

PEEPAllED IN THE FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
GOVEBNMENT OF INDIA. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


Eabt Ikdibb- 


Tasab. 
1 


4lt6 


0&7 


1. F.xiitinff silver rurrency.. 

2. in 179^ Kud iirovioiiNly iho ulcoa rnnee wna Ihc cstnblivliod hllvor coin of the country. 

Mid the rupee in which the pnhiic revcuuea were im.vhbic .. 

3. Al tfie Bsmo time, the Ueicuiation of 171»3, in which the forcuoing statemsMt occurs, 

recited that Bold coin hiui in hecn declared a Icval tender of p^.viueiit at a 
fixed relative value to the silver riiiM'c ; but thiil, in the viihiAtion of niUi. tlic koUU 
tiiohur had boon overvalued, and that accordiualy a new goldmohnr was struck m 
17<i9, and was reipilated so that '* tho intrinsic worth of the coin wns cf<tinist*-d to 
bo equal to tho minimal value of it, or ns nearly ao ns waa deoinod noroHMary to 
render it current at the tircscribcd ntlo.*' ].iiNtly, the Ih'gulution of 17113 (ixod the 
relative value of tho gohl to the silver coin at 1 to I4'8ill 

4 . Retfulatlon XIV of 1818 reduced tho standard of the goldmohur and the Hicca nifice. 

Mid altered tho relative value fnmt l to 14'K61 to l to 16 ; at tins Utter valuation 
tho goldmohur contiuued a legal tender for all pnymouts iiiiUl 1N36 

Finenea? and weight of tho sovoroign and the shilling, and table of intrinslo par 

boiweea the shilling atid the rupee at various prices of silver in Luiidoti 

ESITBD STATKa*^ 

d. Phienoss and woUht of tho various gold and silver coins ... 8 

7 All silvur coins, except tho d<ilUr, worn demoneUsed In 1885, and tho dollar was 

domoiicUsed in 1875. when a new trade dollar was stniek, excluiively for foreign uko 9 to 11 

8. Until 1875 tho Intritibic par lietwoini the gold eaale or tcii-dollnr piece and the 

Boveroign was struck after deducting tho United Stales mint charge for seignorage, 
vis,, at ^ 4*84 dollars I alnce that year it has been rockonoil witliout deduction 
of seignorage, vis,, at Al »* 4$ 80c. Olw. 

9, Fineness ami weight of French coins ... ... ... ... 11 

10. Silver coins, except the tWe-franc piece, wore dmoneilsed in 1807 in a monetary 

convention with Uclgiimi, SwlUerlaud, and luly. 'iho relative value of gold to 

11. By*thownvmillon of 1867 tho ahorc.'mciitloned countries are Umnd toilriky coins * 

tirecisely idonlical In weight, fineness, ami legal value, and to give curroiicy to the 
tlve-rnuio piece at the rolaiivo value with gold of ml b) 1 .. .. . 

12. During tlie groat demand for silver for tho Kusi from 1H50 to 1866, silver was ctpcllwl 

by gold from iho Froiich curreuoy through tho uporatluii of the double standard, 
by which silver, wliioh had risen in nrico oUewhero. was undcr-valuctl in the 
ourronev. Now tho case in reversed i sliver la chcapur outside the French currency 
than wilhlii It, and in the ovont of France resuming oiiah paynionta with a double 
Standard, silver, which is overvalued withlu the curroucy, would cipol gold t.. ] 

LaTIH Mint CONVRlfXIOJI— ^ 1C . 1 1 ^ 1- 

13. This convention between Franco. Bolgium, Italy, and BwitsnrUnd was fbrmod in 1865 

U) check the drain of auiall slivor coins to tho Eiwt (entry li) by demonotihing 
thoin, by dobisliig thorn so an to rouder ihnr exportt«iioii unprofiiaijle. 

. The convention also conformed to tho double staudanl, whereby Belgium retraced 

balf»way the stop she lia*l taken In I860 ill donionotlsing gold . . ^ , •• 

14. The adoption ofaBlnglo gold 


. J3 A 10 


17 


18 to 20 


15. In 


1867» but was strongly reboimiioiided by tho majority of a Cuiuiuission in 1868, and 

by a large majority rn a High Uouiicll of Coiumorco in 1876 ... ... ... ... 

1 1878, to avert tho expulsion of g.»ld from their rurroiiclos which have a double 
•Uudard under the UonveiUlon of 1867, HwltxerUnd and lUIgluni moved tho 
French Oovernmeot to assmi.ble a monetary ooidorence for corisidoiing the 
adoption of a single gold standard. ConfcrtMicos asmfihblcd with this objuct in 
January 1874, and again in January 1876, but while rmstponmg iniy drrwioii in 
fhvor of a slnghi gold stai»danJ. they tonk a first step towards it by lmitlit|g (he 
lydnage of the five-franc piece. Italy and Franco felt cuibarrassnl ii accnituig a 
single gold standard, while a large amount of silver wos on their liands or In 
their currency 


£2 


ilieir currency •• ... . , •••«*•• 

16. Italy, however, feels tho burden of a heavy loss by oxebango, amounting to £800, ooo 
^ a year, for providing funds abroad for payment in gold of tho interest on lior 

foreign loans while her currency is silver ... ... ... ... ... 

17. M. Bonnot strongly urges the iniiuedlato oioption by Franco of a single gold slandnril. 

for if Franco hcsitatoH. boeauso she hna now only I,000 or 1,200 uuIIiuiih of francs m 
* silver, her difficulty will increase wiiuii, thmugli the ohoapiioss of si1v<t, tho silver 

currency may inorclMa in a short lime to 8.666, francs 

18. Tbo reiumpUoti of cash payments by France in gold withuut u duuble standard seems 

Bsio V *%'^**H ui WD 

10.* Hoflind andBoIgium have determined to conform to tho tmncral niatoin of the world 
by adopting a gold standard j and a nioiiotary oonimlsslon rcporlctl that it will bo 
singularly luoouvuuieut lor the people if silver bo ouy longer retained os tho 

SCANDI **‘“'‘*'‘*^ 

20. A hoMry fall In the price of silver is incvllahlc, from cessation of demand for it. 
through its dcmonetlaotion. Except for the wants of the AmaUc irsde, it will bo 
valued^CMily os merchandise. The eouiitrios of the Latin Aliut Con vontum must 
demonetise silver, unless they arc content to bo llix>dod with doprnclntod aUxor 
and ^ denuded of their golu currency. Foreign trade will bo uijunously alfectod 
by the retention of a silver currency ... , , v* .1 “ 

2L Notwithstanding the landless of the trade with the Unlt^ Kinwlom, 

the English standanfwss carefully eschew*^, owing to the largo aiuou it^^^^^ 
sovareings in circulation in the Unltiid Kingdom, underthe laxv which Ueolarcs 
that all such coin, when they have lost a cegtsin pcrooiituge of weight, shall cease 

_ to bo legal tender 

Gbruaitt- 


...23 to 27 


31 to ,5.5 


34 to 37 


SB to 43 
43A 41 


22. Fineness and Toluo of coins of the old currency ... 

28. Frsotically. silver woo tho solo currency, os it was the only ciirrenry of legal tender, 
thguib^ld Minsworo permitted to us struck in tho mmts, and to circulate at 

\h7prlmaTyow2ct oftho”now^(Gter«nan (linage *wi^ » 

for tha Bovonu statei of tho emptro t^ut by changing to a single gold standard and 
domoootSl^ sHvorTtbo profit from tho silver lubsldiary ooiuogo will cpvor tho 

ontireoxpoiuoof thanowooinM ^ 

S: withoui-lintai " 

tbolMtholdor iH »M .M ••• “• ••• »•* 


48 to 45 


AtSTBlX— 

27. A Congress of Economists in Vienna, in March 187.5, refuted the object ions to 
rt^Miiniing chnIi imyinniis by rcntotiiiig which won adverse alike lo a dcprociakd 
silver clirrenev as lu a dcpm’intMi paper currency .. .. 

2S. With the liiigu iiinoiiut of gold whioii lias (n-cii accumulated in A lenna, it woulil not 
be very much luoie c»|K'nsivc to rcuumc pii.vincnts In guld than ni silviT, while 
cuiitimini expciiHo wimhl be lucurri'd by Austria in making her f jreign paymeiils 

wore sluj to adopt a silver standard 

20. Buiiimnry of icasons why Austria should resunio sjuvio payments hi gold 

36. How Japan had a silver currency with a dniihlo ftandard. when stiver was dopre- 
eintcd abroad, and was overvalued ill her own ciiMency; itud how sho mot tin) 
dnticiilfy l»y griidiially changing to a single gold xiandard ... ' . 

81. Mo<icrn histmy <.l the emphjymoul of slivor or gold as solo standurd. or of both ns a 

duublo standard uf vslnn 

52. TaDLK of W’UlOItr, FISKMUSS, APP VXLUB of gold coins of VAttlOUi COUNTklKS 

.5.5. Dirro OF silvkr coins 

84. Dmo OF ooLb COINAOK OF Enolxkp, Fuajicb, Tfijs United Stitkb, isd hvPNsY 

I.V KXCH XKXJl FHOM 


FaBas. 
49 to 6 J 


61 to .52 
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54 to 66 
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61 

62 


OURBBNOY IN INDIA, IN GREAT BRITAIN, AND IN 
COUNTRIES WHICH HAVE CHANGED, OR ARE 
ABOUT TO ALTER, THEIR STANDARD OP VALUE, 
OR TO RESUME SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


East IgDiBS— 

1. Silver— 

Double nupeo.,, 
Unpeo 

Uttlf Uupee ... 

Quarter Hnpoo 
Uno-ci^hth UtipCO 


Pure, 

Alloy. 

Total. 


Ors. 

Ors. 

firs. 


;130 

30 

860 1 

1 Legal tender in satis* 

165 

15 

180 

- faction of all engage* 

82i 

Ik 

UU J 

1 nients. 

4U 

20| 

H 

U 


‘ Legal tender only in 
payment of a fractiuu 
, of a rnpeo. 


Tho Coiiipnnv’s (ii«)w novernment) rape© of the above weight and standard vvai 
introduced by Act XVII of 1835 in supersession of the previous sicca nipoe which i-oiitaincd 



it sbiiU bo mode in tho rupee now current in Ibo.io I’rosidencics’* (winch rupee 
equivalent to the new) “ at a diflbrent rate from tliul above provided with reference to tho 
Cnlcutitt sicca rupee, the contract shall be satisfied by ])uyiiient within those Uresidencios 
of Company’s rupees of Uio amount of Furruekabad, Madras, or Bombay rupees so specially 
Btipulatcd. Provided also that if payment of tbo principal dr inlorcsb of tho public 
debt bo made for tbo convenience of creditors at any public treasury other than an 
stipukted in the notes and engagement of tlio (lovernment, it shall bo competent to the 
Oovernraent to make such payments nt tho same exchange as lieretolnro.’^^ 

2. The following pa.Hsagea oeetir in tho pnMiinble t»f IfegulatiDii XXXV of 1793 — 
“The priucipal districts in Bengal, Behar, and Ori«snhavo eaeh .i distinct silver currency, 
consisting either of tho nineteenth sun sicca rupee, or of old or counterfeit rupees (T 
ditToreiit suns or years, coined jwevlous or subsequent to tl\o Company’s (uliiiintMtratioii, 
which aro tho Bluiidard measure of value in all transactions in the districts in which they 
respectively circulate.'* After stating tho confusion and loss to ryots attendant on theso 
diverse currencies, tho recital proceeded “ The sicca rupee of the iiinetoenlh lun is tho 
established silver coin of tho country, and the rnpeo in which the jmblic revenues aro 
payablo. It wns with a view to render it the general meastirowf vuluo that Uovoinmrnt 
delormined, in tho year 1773, that all rupees coined in future should la ur the impression 
of thciiinotoenth sun orycarof’tho reign of Shnh Alum, and no nlhcr •«pecies of nipeu 
(with tho exception of some Arcots) hiiH si iiro been coined in the CnliutU Mint.** Tho 
Kegolotion then enacted mcosurcs for superseding all other silver eurrctiey in Bengal by 
tho iiioeteenth sun sicca rupee. 

3. Tho Uegulation next proceeded to state (hat “ the rules b^ which the gold coin has 
been regulated havo been productive of evils Bimibir to those which have prevailed with 
regard to tbo silver coin. Under Die Native administration, and until tlio jear 1766, tlie 
goldmohur was not considered as a legal tender of payment in any public or private IrariKae- 
tion, nor WHS tbo number of rupees for vvbieh it was to ^»ass rurrent owr fixed by thu 
Govornment. It was struck for tho convenience of indivulunlsj and the value of it in tm* 
markets fluctuated liko other commoditiis, silver being tho metal which wa.s the general 
iiieosnrG of value throughout tho country, lu tl/o year 1766 the value of tho gold coin 
with respect to tho silver waa first fixed, and thgl former coin declared u legal tunder ot 
payment. A goldmohur vxns struck, and ordcreu to puss for fourteen sicca nipci .s. But 
os this coin (calculating accordiug to the relative value of tin* two metalsl was much, 
below the worth of thekilver in tho number of rupees for wliieh it was ordered to pass, 
it was found impossible to render It current, aifii it was ncoonlingly called in, and a new 
goldmohur, being that now enrrent, was issued in 1766, wbicli was dirofted to pass as a 
legal tender of payment for sixteen sicca rupees. The intrinsic worth of this coin was 
estimated to h© equal to tho nominal value of it, or as nearly so as wns deemed necessary 
to render it current at tho prescribed rate.** But from causes which iu-imI not bo stated 
hero, tho now goldmohur had but a rcstriotud circulation lM*yoml Calcutta. “ The mi^ans 
which appear b^t calcnlntod to render tho goldmohur generally current arc to declare it 
receivable at all tho public treasuries, and in all public p.aymonts tbrouglmut the provinces, 
at tbo rate of sixteen sicca rupees; to make it a legal tender of i^mont in private 
iraDsactioQB : to coin a groat proportion of balvos and quarters; ar/ff lasUyi to impose a 



28 


Supplement to 


[March 187G. 


ilut? npoiwill )?o1(l biilllon Bont to llio mint to be coined, no ns to prcf out too Inrpc ft 
j)roport.ioii of intmdiK'od into circulation, by diiniiiiidiin)^, in Mome degren, the 

wilviintHgo at prciJorit derived from the importation of it in proferoi.Cfl to silver. Upon 
the above groiin*!^, the regnlationx of the 20th June, 21th Oetol)or, and 2lRt November 
1 772 vvere adopted : and thiii detail of tliein, by nppri%ing individuuls of the principles on 
uhleh tho coin of tho country is regulated, will enable them to ^nnrd against the 
impositions of the money •changers, who alone derive advantage from the wmiit of a 
nnirorm gdld and silver Curreriey. The regulations ahovementioned are hereby re-cnaettd 
with jimendmenU—” whereby tho relative vuluo of the gold to Ihu silver coin W'as fixed 
at 1 of gold to 1 1-801 of silver. 

4. Twenty-live years lah-r tlie prentiiblo of Uegnlation XIV of 1R18 set forth that — 

“ the high standards estahlished for the goldmohur and &icea ru|>ee having l»een found 
j>rf)duelivo of many inconveniences, both to individuftls and the public, inasmuch as tliey 
lire ill -calculated to resist tho wear and defacement to which the coins are necessarily 
exposed, and ns (hey are only to beohtftinod hy having reconrsu to the expensive process of 
refining, diminishing consc^picntly tho productiveness of most of tho sorts of bullion 
imported into the Company’s territories; and it being desirable, aUo, that ns much 
unironnlly as can bo established betwi-en the currencies ciroulating at the dilferent Presi- 
dencies shotild ho introduced, cons<'i|uont1y that an Mpproxiination of the standard of the 
Calcutta coins to the standard of those current at Madras and Uoinbuy should bcfftcct* d, it 
lins been resolved to rescind the provisions of former rcgul it ion.- relative to the standard 
of tho goldmohur and nineteenth ticca rupee, •and to coin, in future, money of tho 
proportions licrcnfLer to bo speeided. 

“ As a reduction of tho value of the sicca rupee, from its being in a great mcnMira 
the money of nccoiint, both in private and public transactions, would ncccH.Hai ily change 
tlw terms of all existing contracts, and might bo productive of cinbarruHsmeiit and trouble, 
il li.is been detorraiiicd to leave the rupee unaltered in this respect ; and the new Calcutta 
sict a ru)*ee will consequently contain the snmo quantity of fine silvi'r as that beri-tofnn* 
Struck, and being of th« same intrinsic value, will circulate on tb** same teims. The mint 
proportion.^ of silver lunl gold being, Vj is believed, inaccurately estimated at present, niul 
it being also desirable that a uniformity in this respect should be introduced at the thtec 
i*rosidi*n«’ieH of Calcutta, Madras, and BonAny, it has been thought advisable to make a 
slight deduction in the intrinsic value of the geddmohur to bo coined at this PrcMidency, 
ill order to raise the relative value of line gold to flue silver from the piesent rates of 1 
to 1 1-861 to that of 1 to 15. .The goldmohur will still eontinue to pass current ut the 
present rate of sixteen rnpecK.’* Tho old standard of gold coiungc was 991 parts of pure 
gold to ihree-quartors of alloy, the regulation of 1818, just quoted, altered this to -fiUis 
of pure gold t ) i’. of alloy. But the older regulation, which iiad declared the gold- 
nioliur a legal tender, remained iiin»flect«‘d by tho regulation of 1818, wnd gold was not 
ihunonoiised imtil Art XVMII of 1835 di'clared “ that no gold eoin shall heneeforward boa 
legal tender of payment in any of the te.rritories of the Kust India Company." 

Obbat BnriAtN— 

5 CloLD ; 22 carats or 016 066 fine; i.c., | J dwts., or -Htbs fine— 

<10 Ib.s. troy, of stuudard gold, arc coined into 1,869 sovereigns, 
which gives — 

(JCie-U-G 

1 lb. troy of stimdord gold coined into } or 

Oli guineas, 

which gives— 

- . ' C £3*17-lOl, ns issued from the mint. 

I os. troy — £,3.17.9^ tis paid by Bank of England to the public. 

1,S69 sovereigns ~ 40 lb.H. troy standard. 

f dwts. 0, grains 3'27 149 

1 sovereign « 3 or 

(grains 123' 27 11 standard 
X '91^ fineness. 

1 sovereign fine gold, liauul606 grains. 

0. Sii.VBU : 11 o/!. 2 dwts , or or or *925 fine. 

Uno pound of standard silver is coined into 66 shillings, at the rate of 5«. Off. per 
onnee. “ Before 1816, when silver was legal tender to any amount, the pound of silver 
was coined into 02 shillings, or at tho rnU of 6s. 2rf. per ounce, and this is still reckoned 
the Mtftiuinrd price in tho valuation of foreign silver coin” (Kolly's Cambist). In the 
auhsoquent treatise, however ( Tate’s Cambist), the rate of 60 police per ounce is adopted 
ftir valuing foreign silver coins in sterling. 

. One iiouud of 5760 grains ~ 66 shillings, or 5i. 6d, pof ounce standard, 

87'2727 grains s= 1 shilling, 

X‘925 tincnc.'^s ot tlie slnndurd silver, 

80 727 grains of fine silver, per shilling, the pound of silver being coined 

into G6 shillings 


Vis ox BTiKTlARD. 

AHO graiun KlaifUard. 
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oae uttucc. 
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I’i'llft*, 

1 

1:1- I 
n-an 1 
n f.:i ! 
n i 
11 am I 

11 IM.-, , 
11 ouill 

lO'OOU 
10 727 
m.M*. 

luatu I 

10 1 

loaiiK I 


•.m;» 1 

•is'.'.l 
■SIM 
•liW.i i 
1-0 V.'. ! 

l-opl I 
i-v;m 
1 

1-1*1 

l't*02 


I Jill i 

4-7«t UVM I'JSr. 
aw ’,n7lH-7ii>7 
sill /' ntiii'vvj 

•H I-. I * 


I 


.H'l'lS 

a as 
t'.M 

10 

11 s7 
in;» 

ia-7s 
17*^7 
IS 92 
1W9 


i7rit"74 
1761 .‘l-i-.’S 
i:6s»i:ai7 
177*’>' 
tmaiioi? 
I>:i7 ‘J4I4 
is'ia 1717 

1020- 

I9.'i7'45l5 


TJ 

< 

(iolilbotiig 

14-2SS 

14- 711 

I4'0«'>sa 

15- 2W6 
ir. Visa 

16- 52-.SI 
lirisii7 * 
1.16514 

15 7100 
1.V9S29 
16'2.5H1 
Kr.MIS 

16 Kitlj 
10*WM}0 
17*1 W4 


1 UCPIB 

(i«ia 

GUAtas 

FISB). 


s3> 

■g-i 


'2d « 

'ss'i 


Pence. 


207630 
2.H 114 
23 'M2 
22-67 
22 5762 
22 4t<k 
22 .3.SB2 

2’:*2‘.rr2 

21 92.12 
21 55.12 
2riH4 
20 912 
20-420 
2U'4Ce 


SiLTBB BOCORT 
iir Lobbos 

A!«0 BBBT TO 
iBOtAlf MiVT 
res COI 5 AUS. 


*11 

« V 


Pence. 

fs -5374 

24- 7650 
24'3767 
2:i-tmw> 
23’003a 
2a-ftw« 

25- 1096 
2.H5129 
28-2100 
22-8291 
22-4422 
226662 
21*0684 
81*4747 
21*li8L6 


8 . Tnit Uktted Statka— 


Fbom 18.13 to 1873. 


Dr ComAOi Act or 1873. 


Gold, 

Jlouhlti Eaglti ... 

KukIc 

4 Kaale 

I KarIo 

KaxUi nr cue dollsr 
lill'l'C. 

Silccr. 

Trade dollar 

1 Dollar plvco 


„ (diim*) 

„ (tiHir dims) 
ceatfl. |>ii‘ue 


.8 . 

S 

It 

(f ^ 

.Srf 

*1 

£ 

«.9 

ili 

*11 

.s 

•gl 


9 



}t5-43f» 

T ' f 

so 

20 

16-71H 


10 

10 

E‘:Ui9 

) 900 

6 

5 

I-ITJH 

1 

2-5 

25 

1*6718 

J 1 

10 

1*0 

5i6‘7t;06 

'iioo 

1 

1 -21 cents. 

12*4441 

■) 1* 

50 cents. 

48 

6'2-2‘.T 


ss „ 


2-4H8 

[ ®®® j 

10 „ 

01 .. 

1 m 

) (. 

6 s. 

if ” 

0‘8U3 

756 

3 .. 

81 .. 


Not 

sltcrcd. 


17*218 


12-5 

6*26 

2*5 


900 


m 

906 

900 


Hi 

•“8i 


24*490 

6-6*i5 

2*25 


The eagle weighs by law 258 grains troy, 900 fine, which makes tho price of the ounce, 

fine, *2U 67183 dollcrs. . , 1 ^ ti ♦ 1 a t.% ♦!.« 

9. Mr. Seyd states that tlio silver dollar was tho onginal full -ender In the 

United States up to 1858, the gold coinage being also full legftl tender, rho rilver dollar 
wciiibing 36 7*295 grammes, and the 10 dollars' gold piece weighing 16 718 grainmoi, botli 
iK»0 fine ; the proportion of value between gold and ailver was «■ 1 to 16. As the proportion 
«t.«di.,<.tl..r.».Intru.,at, .«j, 1 to 16j|. .ilvof in tbo United St.toi hr. che-i^r.-ndm 
o.m..-.|Ueii.e it was largely eapovled. In 1853, Ihcteforc, a law waa paaaed wiinclng tlia 

of the half dollar nnd ita .ub.divi.ioiia to the extent reijntred to •'‘f' *"* 
liooate vain.- of Kold ami ailvcT from 1 to 1« to about Itol-lLprratUorXtoU^,— 
delmsini?. thii'., the half dollar and amnller coiiil below the (teneraj rate of 1 tolBi.tlio 
aamc an ia done In KnBland and in l•ortaKal. The ailver whole dollar renmlned hnaltered, 
bnt the mint eca.ed to coin it; ao that, prartieally. f^•lIl 18M to tho 
bus been ft single gold Standard ; and tho Coinage Act of leaving 

unchanged, formally proclaimed the gold one dollar piece, of 26 8 grams troy, af the unit 

of value ill the United States- . .j. AAtrAn* 

10. The silver coins below a dollar wore redneed to a lubsidiai^ cuiTcncy of tok^ 
in 1853, bv dimiiiisbing tho weight of the coin, and not the ««««"* 

Thus, while tho wholo dollar piece (silver) was of the weight 

fine, from 1853 to 1873, tho half dollar piece, though still coined Ht m ® er 

to ’JISS-J grammes per dollar’s worth, in the proportiou of 1 of gold to 14 883 Of MW 

The Oiiimge Act of 1878 fixed the weight of the half dollar piece 

imtions ftt 25 grammes per dollar’s worth, making tho mint proportion 

silver 1 to 11-9539, and it demouetlsed the u hole dollar by ^Lluslvclv 

11. The new trade dollar, established by the Coinage Act of 1878, 

for foreign use. and is professedly issued for the convoiiienco of , 

Japan; tvith that view; and in order that it may command a promimn in 
it has been inmlo heavier (27*813 metric grammes) thsn the Japanese mternatlonul or 
trade silver dollar, or one yen piece, which weighs 26*967 metric grammes. 

1*2. Mr. Scyd states that the eagle or 10 dollar piece we 
*900 fine, is worth at 77t. lOid. per ounce British s^dard, 4981618636 pence, or £2-1 If* 
making = 4-8066 ; but when Mr. Scyd wrote half per cent, was 
end the mint tRrill wa. token »t £1 = 4M d-dlRm. •' V'* 

for., in I.ondon 1 dollar == 49,810 pence. Hut according to an old “V'fgJ 

tho dollar wae formerly valued at 64 pence, w that « dollar, wore worth £9, and IW 
dollars £22 6. Hut in the coinage ilnco 1868, 100 dollars = *5® ”*h ' „ 

difference of 9 4981. or 90 per cent. So inetead <>* ■'•“P'''?* ^ tv 
the old valuation of 100 dollars = £28-10 wae retained, and the 

way of premium on tlie 100 According to thii system the actusl mint par it 109* dollsr 
s=z £22-10, or a mint par of £1 «= 4 109H6 dollars.** , Mml-ta 

13 in the Session, 1878, the Congress of the United If 

the value of the Kuglish sovereign in American com. and to 8x the parofexeba^ 
Tho Act re.,nlre. that in all payments l.y or to tho treasury. 

aliroad, tlie sovereign or pound sterling shall be computed aa equal ® ’ jJ „ 

f. e., St the old and existing intrinsic par, without deducting JW’S"*™*** "ts, 

he applied in the appraising of merchandise iropOTted, and for the h-tween Orest 

The Art further declares that this valuation shall he igS? b,«.d 

Hritain and the United State., a^ that ail contracts made a^r 1st ^f fy 187A 
on an nssamed par of exchange oio4 penca to tha dollar, or 4 dollars 44 cc a 

to the pounds bhiill be null and void. 


14. Feanck— 


Gold— 


FBAKCS OB 
BOMI5AL 
VAI.UK; 
iUtCCftt 


M’^uiicht In 
KmiumoB. 


Aetnal 

iitlue, 

tranose 


Vabi<‘of puea 
conietits of 
each coin. 


Pure rontenta 
in grammes. 


r 100 

... * 82-2580*^ 

•* 

1 .50 

... 16-1290 


20 

... 6*4616 

Sameae oomlnal* 

1 10 

3-2258 j 

value. 

1 5 

... 1-6129 I 

V. 

1 6 

... 23- 



1-9826 

0-7980 

0*8965 


Column 8 is taki-n from ft table prepared by the Mint Master, Calcutta. 

7 The guinea, of 44i guineas to n pound of gold, was coined in 1666, from which 
year until 1717 iV eiirroni pin e varb d from 20 up to 30 bhillings; in 1717 iba price 
was fixed at 21 shill\<{5. The suvcrcigu was coined iu X816 when silver was dcmonetiswl. 


10 * 

6* 

26 


185k 

•92k 

•46 


22-600 

8350 

4176 

2-0875 


000 fine J 

Silver— 

835 Hne ! 

f A 2‘5 "'w ••• — 

Thwm valuations make £1 = francs 25-21-2 centlmat In gold, and franca 25-67-2 centime. 

“'ia' All the gold coins nnd tiic silver G-franc picM **"^*'' 

This also was tho footing of the sinaller silver coins until IMT, whan, hy a ton > » 
with Belgium, Switierlnn.l. andjtoly. tho 2.frane Pj«!^«>d th«o 
In fineness to 885, without increasing tho weight of tits coin, and ao ware rsducad to to 
• 18. The relative value of gold to silver is 15k* j, 

I kilogramme of gold, 000 fine, is coined jotoS,l(X) francf. 

I „ of silver is coined into 40 dv^freno Pleoef, or "*‘*1^*1 . 

17. According to a monetary convention conolnded In In sffirbt! 

Italy, and Swltxerland the new coinagei of the four Stotaa 

fineness, and legal value, and the coins struck hy a!lor any of ihm SUtee of the Conven 
have free circulation within the limits of the union. mina trov 

I kilogramme". 1000 grammcB. . ^ na. * 

=* 2-679227 English troy pounds. 1 ounoo 
— 82T 567225 „ m ouuccis | X)f ** 81’1085 gramino** 
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18. By the vtiluaiion of (fold ut 1 to ir>5 of silvcT iti (l»o Froiicli eurroiioy, jjold 

bt‘oame over.vrtlned ofttT'tlic (linc-ovLTiGH of Culif(*rniii and AiiMiMlia, and \lurint' 

tho jrreat doinaiid from 1850 to 180G for Holland mid wlu-ii they douioneliH« d 

in 1850, and for tho exportation of nilver to tho East. In ooii.Mi‘.|iu'nco ailvor wua exiielled 
from the Frenrii currency, 

19. In hU minute, dftted 25th Dcpcmhor 1859, on a j^ohl currency for India, Mr. 
WilKon ohiWTved: “ Since 1850 a sum equal to 130 inillhinM aterlin^ of ^(t.ld hm> been cuined 
at the French mini, and a currcHpoiulinp amount of Hilvor haa hoen exported. For nnuiy 
yoara prior to 1850 littlo or no pold had been coined.” A later statement, on nnthoriry 
which ciiunot bo immediately' trat-ed, put tho aminuit of withdrawals of silver from the 
currency of France since 1830 at 150 millions. In tiie “ (\)minurcial Hist ory and lleview 
of 1^72,’* puhliahcd in the Ji'ronomist, dated 15(h Mirfeh 18^, it wa» stated that “ Friinee 
in twenty years took up about 200 millions ofpold.” 

20. With tbo recent fall in the price of .silver the tide baa turned. Mr. Hendriks, 
writiup in the JSconomiitt of 15Lh Movomber 1873, olwcrvcd : “ Some .statistics of eolnape in 
recent, years, in Franco ami Belgium, have appeared b)r the first time, and are of interest 
sufticieiit to justify unnexinp them to tlii.s letter, witli some proportionate percentape to 
show tho recoutly growing pro^oudoriuice of fi'chh silver over gold coiuago in Franco and 
Belgium : — 

Gold and Silcer coined in France. 

rKItfE.XTAOB or loTAl, 

UUKAOK. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Silver ciiiiicil 

III 


£ 

£ 



£ 

1806 

14,689,632 

7,570 

09*05 

•05 

• 

1807 

7,943,180 

2,162,063 

78 60 

2M0 

738,629 

i568 

1,3603,067 

3.744,81.3 

78 40 

21 GO 

1.31 t,ll2 

1869 

9,367.448 

2,3.30,591 

80 07 

10 9.3 

2, «» 4.308 

1870 

2,215,792 

2.145,934 

50 80 

49 20 

2 093,61.5 

1871 

2,266,795 

188,436 

91 4.3 

8 57 


1872 

mi 

15,568 

mi 

100' 

333,000 

1873 (5 months) 

40,7*2.5,914 

10,594,993 

82- 13 

1757 

7.0(>0,3.'il 

mi 

4,057,600 

Ait 

1(K)’ 

2,5 13,000 


These figures show how rapidly silver will, in all prohnhility, supplant pnld in the countries 
of the monetary convention, if a remedy for the present evil.s <>f a tlouhle Ktimdard he not 
soon upplled tt) tho state of things alromiy to be seen in the nhovo statiHlies. These show- 
that in France and Belgium eoiinipo of silver has iti tho present year (1873) been going 
on at tiio rate of about 11 million pounds sterlitig per annum, the inevitable result of the 
retention of tho double standiird with its fixed mint price for silver uf about (i0{){ penco 
per o*. standard, or a proportion of 154 to 1 lu^tweeu the two metals, the price of silver in 
tho London market having already fallen nearly 3 per cent, below that fixed mint price. 
Tho clmncos of France and her monetary allies having U» face the grave loss and ineon- 
venienco of tho supplanting of the convenient gold niotallic circulation by an inconvenient 
silver one, which were brought to her notice by so many well informed \vitneN*<e>i at the 
Commission in 1870, are now, by the course of events, so much intensilled that the matter 
ought forthwith, oueo for all, to ba most seriously and resolutely taken in hand, and the law of 
the year XI should be ni'roguted as resting on a dogmalic ratio of 151 to 1 in the valuation 
of gold and silver, whilst about 1(1 to 1 at no very distant date is the present older of things 
M. de Paricu has placed tills view most forcibly heCore tho bar of public opinion and 
reprobation, in observing that even now spccululors have an interest in replacing by siher 
the milliards of gold by the help of xvliii’li twenty years ago they replaced silver, and are, 
like v'ooUon omnufaclurers, continuidiy congratulating theniKelves on tlio prospect of 
rcpliu mg old army uniforms by new ones. Nidt her of tbese proceedings would bo more 
usodtl to the public fortune than the other, but that wblcli subsitutes a heavy and burden- 
sumo metal for a convenient one is by far tbo more to be regretted of tbo two. 

21. In connection with the facts in the four preceding paragraphs, the history of the 
monetary cimveutlon, and of tho monetary conferences of the. States eoneerued tberiMii, 
may be narrated. Tho l^atin nations of France, Belgium, Switzi rlund, and Italy ctmeludcd 
a moiiotary convention in 186.5, with tbo object of removing the seriou.s want of small 
silver coin which hud been created by the drain of silver to tbo East. They ciVected their 
purpose by dtunonetislng, or reducing to tokens, the silver coin below tho fivc-tVanc jiifee. 
These they coined, lliencoforth, of the diminished fineness of ’835, while tbo live-franc 
piece continued to be coined at *900 fine ; the convention also arranged that cacli of tbo 
contracting countries should roccive in its treusurie.i tho fivo-franc pieces and tbo gold 
coins struck in the mint of any of tho other countries of tbo convention, tho coinage 
being strictly regulated nt the relative value of gold to silver of 1 to JfiJ. At tho same 
time (t.e., in 1865) the representatives of three of tho four countries, namely of Belgium, 
Swifkerland, and Italy, proposed to France to enter ns soon ns possible upon measures for 
the adoption of n gold standard. The proi»ositioii was not then entertained. 

22. The adoption of^ single gold standard was condemned by ii Commission at 
Paris In tho beginning of 1867, but was strongly rceommeiided by the majority of a 
Cummissiun appointed in 1868, whieli further reconimeiidod that the fivo-friinc piece 
should be legal tender up to ]00 francs. A High (Jouneil of Commerce, consisting of 
mifiistors and high functionaries, and of sxieeinl commissioners representing coinmcrce 
and maDufactareB, after taking tho evidence of witnesses of high financial repute and 
ability, decided in 1869-70 by a large majority in favor of a single gold standard, but 
tbo suspension of 8|)eeie payments in France, consequent on the war in 1870, thrust tho 
question aside for a time. 

23. In 1873, the price of silver having so greatly fallen as to have altered tin- 
relative value between gold and silver to 1 to IG4, Belgium decided on 2nd Novt-mber 
to adopt a single gold standard; Hwitzcrlnnd, too, in November 1873 asked France 
to onll together a fresh confercuco of the four Governments which hrd entered into 
the monetary convention of 1866, “ with a view to eon.sider the question of suppreKsing 
tho double gold and silver standard, and the adoption of a single gold atandard.” 
M. Magne, tbo French Minister of Finance, ‘"admitted Unit tliu danger of an iiitlux of 
depreciated coin was very real. It would be in vain for Belgium to suspend the coinage 
of silver, and for France to limit it if Italy and Switxerland continued to maintain it. 
Each country could not protect itself so lung as the others had the legal right of sending 
to it all their silver five-fVano pioocs.** 

2i. It was accordingly arranged that n monetary conference should he held nt Paris 
in January 1874. On the 24tli of that month the Fconumist reported that tho French 
Government has definitively arranged that M. 1 lumas, of the Paris Mint, shall ]>i'eside. 
It is also settled that M. de Paricu shall act as Vice-President. Tlic appciintnuml of tlio 
latter etfectually disposes of some miHConception of the views of tho French Govermnciit 
caused by the recent incident in the National Assembly, where M. Magne, the Mini'<ter of 
Finance, in order to prove to the defenders of the double standard that tbeir views should 
b? represented, nominated, with a certain chivalry of manner, the Baron dc Sonbeyrmi, 
one of their roonih-pieces in tho AAembly, to act as a Commissioner. But, in point of 
fact, the Law of Oerminal year X I, the palladinm of the double standard, U already 
virtu^ly abrogated by the snsponaion ^of that law. This suspension of tho right of 
unlimited ooinage of silver, Ibd the restvicliou of the powers given by the law thus 
•utpended to an almost nominal amount of coinage of that iiictiu, is in itself an abstract 


adlicsion to the theory of a single gold standard on the part of the French Gcivei ninent 
and their appoint incut of M. lie Piiriou, us one of the Gommissiinicrs to represent tlu-ui, 
is a Ii4‘.sli sign of their being in f.ivor of the gnulual ubdhtion of a law which, ufU r, 
sevenly gears' cxpi-t ii'iice, is toniid to be eU’ele in theory und prcjudielul insu'tlon.” 

23. With Italy, which bud proposj-d a single gold staiulurd in 18(1.3, eireunHtanees 
hud alt er«>d emburrusKiiigly since tlu- conference of Unit ;^eiir. Mr. Ileinlnks wrote in the 
Froiioinist on 2(Uh Mulch 1873: “Italy has been i-alling in the dixers g^ld and silver 
cnn-encies of tin- si-veral states wbicli now form that Iviiigdom and replaring them by a 
nnitorin e«iinnge of the eonveiition of 186.5. In 1873 and 187 I tlu re was witbdiMwn of 
gold coin .Cl,l21yl32 and of silver and mixed iiiet il 1' 18, 926, 396, and theie was coim il in 
1871 b'236,777 in gold and i,'2,l00.000 in silver.” llciice there was a large amount of 
silver with the Italian Government; theui was also in the National Bank of Italy, on 3Ut 
Hecemlier 1873, 60 millions fianes’ worth of silver bullion. Italy being thus em'umbered, , 
her represi-ntative in the moneiai} eonferonce which assembled in Januaiy 187 J. eouhl not 
agree to ii single gold htiindard. and France also favoring a postpom inVut, tl.e (|ue.sti«)n 
was put aside. But the eonfereiice agreed to a new convi tilion, hy which each of the 
four countries was free to coin any amount whatever of gold couh. but was to be restrieted 
in the coining of silver llve-fiiino jileces to amounts fixt'il by the eonvmit ion. Tbo Fans 
correspoiuleiit of the Economist^ iiotieing the iliscussiona of tin* conferenee In .lamiury, 
stated : “ The question of the gold standard, altbongh deferred, was touched on in the earlier 
sittings oi tho conference. 8w it /erlaiul wished to mako the elmngo at oih j*; (he Belgian 
delegates faxorod an eventual adoption of the gold standard; while Italy xvas axerse to 
closing her doors to eilher nu'tal, and with her piqier enmiu y dejireeiated to the amount 
of 15 per cent, is glad to obtain either golil or silver.*' 'J'Ik- Fiem-h delegates xxero 
divided in opinion, — the French advocates of double staiid.ird and the single gold 
standard huxing bolli been repre.senled in tho convention. 

26. The conforciK’e of .laiiuury 1871 “xvtis also dixided into two cainjis on tho eanso 
and pr«ibitble duration of the de]>reciatioti of sdver. On the one hand it was said to he. 
only due to temporary eaiisc*s, such as ihe perturbation caused by tbo paxmont of the war 
iiulemuity, and the ilemoiietisation of a nidlard of silver coin in tiermanv On tbe oilier 
side it xvas shoxvn to he progressive and permanent, as jiroxed hy the suecessive adoption 
of a gold standard in Gemniny, Sweden, nnfl Japan. Next eame the practical question of 
the remedy to be applii-d to inconvenienees us to ibe existence of which all were in accord. 
'J'he idea of fixing a limit to payments in silver was rejei’ted, as pi ejndging n future 
question ; an entire suspension of the silver coinage xxas tlKnight too radie.d a measure, 
while to limit tJie cirenlatiou of silver ill the interior of each country xvould have con- 
demned Italy to u irmnetaiy isolation, as her mclullie eiicnlalion at this moment is 
cxelusively of silver. Tho only isbuo left open was to limit tho coinage, and this was 
ugretd to ununiniunsly.*' 

27. The cot respondent of the Economist criticising this limitation of the coining 

of five-lVane pieces, observed : “ Tins mea.suro is in reality a first steji t oxvard.i a gold 

nlundard;lor fiuia tho moment that a limit is put to tbe prodiu l ion of silver coin it 
becomes reduced to tbe rank of a moiadary token, xvhilo gold, being reeeived or coined 
without restriction, will be tbo medium of all business tninsaetions.*' Tho convention 
met again in Jiinuaiy 187.3, but only to repi'ut tbe procecdiiigH of the previous year, vi/.., 
to postpone the (juest ion of a single gold standard, and at the Hinno time to'allirm its 
principle by limiting anew llio cuinugu of livc-traiie pieces in 1875. Tho limits fixul for 
1874 and 1875 were — 


France. 

li'liniini. 

llaly. 

Sxvit/crlanU. 

Total. 

Fiani-i. 

1 raiics. 

li'uncM. 

I’raiK 1 . 

Fi‘aii(-.s. 

Miilion-t. 

Mil hulls. 

MlllKillb. 

Mill lulls. 

Millions. 

60 

12 

•10 

8 

120 

75 

12 

60 

8 

155 


1871 
1873 

The extra eoinnge in 1875 was conceded on an urgent ropresentation from Italy 
wliieli ha<l a largo amount of old enrreney to recoin. 

28. .Fiance, with a silver enrreiity xvhieli is variously estimated at l,f.K)0 1200 
and l,r»0(J inillioiM fnuies, of which only 210 to 600 millions would be required ns llikeii 
ctdniige, xvilli u gcdil standard, considered ln*rstdf in tbe same predicament, as Italy, and 
hence tho question, that i.s, tho adoption, of a single gold standard was diTerrcd, Italy, 
however, may come to perceive, and so may Frame, that, as in Gernmiiy, the profit froin 
d4-nKjnellsiiig, by didmsing, the silver curroiiiy will cover the expense of rc-eoniage, and 
also any Ions in selling surplus silver (parugra])li 4.3). Furthernmi’e, tho Economist of L5th 
Noveiuher 1873 quoted the folloxxing from tho Fconomista of Italy : “ Mr. Minghetti has 

under coiisidenilion a moans of diminishing the loss to wliieh tiie‘ treasury is suhjeet by 
the iddigntion to pay tho eoupoiis of Beiite, abroad, in gold. This rml xumld be attained 
by compelling the hnlileps of the Italian funds abroad to conx^wt their lillt-s to ‘hearer* 
into registered stock, for whieli u book of the debt xxnulil be erealed in tbe priiwipal 
capitals of Europe. This meiiRiire would put an end to the speculation imxv pnictisi d in 
Italy of seinling tho titles abroad for payment in gold, If this plan ia adopted, tho 
coupona of the titles to • bearer' would only bo paid nt tho rato of exehango on Italy. 
Tho bins to tho Italian treasury by tho pHynu-nts in gold abroad amounts to 26 inillioiiK of 
lire (i'8U0,0(Ki) annually, n part of which would thus hw oconomiseil.’* Tin* Miivitig xvmild 
soon bo absorbed in the iuereasing animal charge for the payment, abroad, in gold of 
interest on tbo new loans for aununlly recurring deficits, wbicli must contiimo to bo raised 
abroad if the lowest possible rato of interest is desired. Fiiinee xvonld incur a similar loss 
fur tho payment abroad of interest on her much larger debt if, hy eontiuuiug a donblp 
standard xvlieu she reMUiies b])eeie pax munts, slie courts the inevitalilo exoulsion of trobl 


and the conversion of her inejallie enrreney into a silver eiineney. 

29. Ill Deeeiuher 1873, shortly hi'lore t he monetary coiifereneo in Jiinmiry 1871., a 
discussion took place at a meeting in Faris of llie .^ueiety of I’olitical Eeoi.oiiiy between 
the supporters of tho single ami the double .Hlambii d ; tbe jaepomb ram i- of opinion was 
in fax’or of a single standard of gold. In tlio same moulb M. Bonnet dincushud tlm 
subject in the Jiccnv dcs deux Jlondcs. Among other remarks, ho observed: “In 
the iiionotary inquiry of 1870 one of the great ohjeetions put forward was the difilenlty 
of getting rid of tho I.OdO or 1^200 myiion frane-i in silver eimiliit ing in the eoniilrv, 
although only ono-half n quind to he withdrawn, as .500 or 600 millions would wtill Jnixil 
remained in tho bands of tho piihlie in tho form of sniiill change. The Geimaimhavo 
more than 2,006 millions In eirculat ion, and that lias not prevented tln-m from dceiveing 
their roforui. Miull Fniiiee wait until it. hasJieen aeeuuiplihlied bc-fore doing theK.um-i' 
III that case it xvill not bo l,50t> or 2,600 i^lions tliat slio will bux e to deiiioiietis.-, ImL 
perhaps 1,000 or 5, 0(X,) millions, xvllh a deprotVt ion still greater tliun nt pre-ent. Fiam o 
be.sstated in 18(»9 and 1870, wln-n there W'cro only 1,200 millions of silvir 3-friinc pi. ees, 
andthero was no dopreciution, and she will imako up In-r iiiimi xvheu Un-re are 3,0LKJ or •l.(.>00 
iiiiHioiis, and tho depreeiutioii shall Imvn becouio serious. Homo the euining of 5-1 nine 
jiic-cos sliuiild III once ceaRc.’* 

30. On 1st .Inly 1875 tbe coin and bullion, princip:illy gold, in the B.ink of Franco 
and its branches exceeded 62 millions sterling; iiml the ahseiiee of premium on gold indi- 
cates till) facility for resuniplion of cash paymenU in that metal, whenever the finances of 
the Htato may admit of it. Tho adoption of a bilver standard seems quite improbable, 
whilo that of a single gold standard seems certain. 


• BiMulcs 20 tuiUlonstobd euineil fur the Xatiuuul liank, which, hoxviAr; was not to lx- nut into 
eirculAtlvu. d' 1 » 
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31. llFr<}irM AND Holland -'In Hel^nitin tho ractaUti) currency lii the sntnn nii in 
FrJinCf, and Oir f'oriucr Ihh dotortniuotl to drnu)nrti»»c silver. “In Holland" (wrote Mr. 
Si*\il) “ tlu- -ilvir v.tluation nilc'i, tin* lh)riii tuifl ]nilf-rt(»rin heinjj full legal tender, whilst 
the cniiiiige i-* i niihltlered comuicrrml roin, varying in prita* in the nmrkut according to 
suppU mid di mniid • • 1 he mint liuyM fiilvcr nt iU own disemtioii.'* 

In ins unimte oti a gold enrieiiev for India, Mr- Wilnon oliserved : “ Hefore the gold 
diM'ovmi s -^i-lver wa8 rarely h) low na 'U? llrf. the ounce ; wince it has Hcldom reached or 
at Inist i xceodi'd 5#. 2«i. theoiineo. Hut under tlie apprehenahm of a full, the Oovcrninent 
of llollnud, prox crhial foi lU caution, wan tho first to take alarm, and having then n cir- 
nilation of both gold c» ins and silver eoina, which were a legal tmider, at a fixed relation to 
cHcli other, thi'V deinoiiclised the gold coin, leaving silver, 1 he ancient Ptnudard, the only 
legal tender.’* On HJth Novemher 1^72 tho stated : “Holland is ahoiit to fall 

r^n with the gcnernl custom of the woihl hy adopting a gold Htamhird. Tho Hank of 
Holland declines any longer to huy silver at the fixed tariff of I0t’05 tho Dutch pound.** 
TIjg t’oinniis.Kioners appointed in Holland to consider tho suhjeet of a silver or a 
gold for a donhlo «tiindai«l reported in .lanuary 1H73 that events liad strangely fiilsifled 
the cxjioctations of a fall in the jirice of gold, whieh had indueed the Dutch (loverniuent 
to diononetise gold in 18&3 : *' It is silver, and not gold, that has slightly fallen in value. 

'I'lie cliief ennsr {if this uin-ipectod result has hren tho fact tliat t/old is now heing adopted 
iia the Htamhinl of value in (lermiiny and tho Scandinavian kingdoms, whereby a now 
demand lor gold Inis been produced, while the liemaiid for silver has been pr<»portionately 
lessened ; and the upshot N that, oespito the initiietHc increase in the supply of gold, 
this metal lias fully uiaintaincd its valnn as compared with silver. Moreover, as the 
adjoining eoniilrics are adopting a Kititfh ^ old standard, the Dutch Government perceives 
that it will ho singularly ineoiivi nient foi>4he pcojdo if the opposite standard of silver is 
any longer adhered to in Holland ** The Tlronomiat^ continuing its summary of tho report, 
added; “ At first it was tho general expectation, alike in Holland and in this country, 
flint tlie Dutcli (lovernmciit would adopt, like their iieighhonrs, a standard. 

'I'lie Monetary t'oininisMi.,n, however, do not take this viow of tho matter; they report that 
the adoption of ' a Kiiiglo slntnlard in Holland would he inopportune,* and they reeoin- 
iriciid the ndojuioii of a dtmhlt- standard, whereby both gold siul silver will l»e legal tender. 
In eoniiiig to this eone.biHion, in fact, Ibo DntcVi Government, liavo acted upon tho view 
that UK long as U»e currency »»f a country consists of gold and silver in falrrabty equal 
quantities, it is practically impossible, and wouhl lui grossly unjust, for the Govorimient to 
pioclaini li single standard, making one of the metals legal tender and stniultHtieoiiAly 
deinoncti.sing the other.** in such a country tho coin deposited in hanks will hr gold and 
silver in nearly rquat qiiantities, and it would l>o unjust for the Government to decree that 
tho bunks shall return tills money only in one of the metals; for if tins metal were to 
he depreciated (say silver), tlien tho hunks would gain at the expense of the 
public; wliile if tho metal thus made sole legal tender were of higlior relative value 
than the other, then liy an equal uet of injustice the hanks would lose and their de|»osi« 
tors would gain. In course of time Holland will follow the example of her " neighhoura 
and adopt a single gold standard ; but to do so at presont would he inopportune, and the 
right thing for Hidhind, with its large amount of silver money, is tho adoption of tho 
double standard.’* Lastly, tho Commissioners were of opinion that their country would 
encounter serious dilheullies liy retaining iia presont monetury system, and they urged 
tiio necessity of prompt uctiuu on the question, and that tho further cuifisge of silvor 
aiiould lie stopped. 

32 'fho Londoa F.ranamiit of 1st May 1875 eontaiued tho following paragraph : 
“ The gold standard in According to eorrespondenen from the Hague, the 

• Dutch Government, after some hesitalion, appears iihout to take a decided step towards 
a gold standard, which will neci'ssitate, meanwhile, a pei'iiliar period of transition Tho 
Minister of Finance, it is stated, has introduced a Hill which seems to ho likely to pass, 
proposing to retain for the present the silver now in eirculation amounting to 14,750.000/., 
and to introduce, side hy side, a legal teiulor currency of 10 and 5-floriu pieces in gohi 
— the State alone to have the power of coining now silver. The eHeot of this will appa* 
reiitly ho to introduce a ilonhle standard, as in Germany, -^the silver not being withdrawn, 
hut its amount being limited, so ns to let the gold hecome tho vuriuhio international iiiuney. 
The gold, it is stated, is to hear a proportion to silver of I to 15 625, which under-values 
gold ns compared with the present market ])ricc of 57 pence per ounce of silver. It seems 
doubtful wiietlier a Hill of this kind will cause, in tho present stale of Inisiiiess, any activo 
demand for gold from Holland ; hut if tnuh* were to bei’omo more active generally, tho 
•fall* of the gold stniidurd hotli there and in Germany would no doubt be felt.** Tho 
example of Holland is of special interest for Imlia, a gold standard being adopted notwith- 
stancling the annual remittance liy Netherlands India of a largo trihuto which thoso 
possessions collect in silver. 

33. The considerations which have prevailed with Holland have also inflnenend 
Belgium, in w hich kingdom gold to the iiiiionnt of £2,437,000 was coined in 1874, of which 
nearly vme-hiilf was Russian gold. Gn 29th March 1873, or in the previous year, an 
“ai»lo correspondent" in the Economist had ohserved ;’* As there is reiison to believo 
that not only Gcnimuy, hut Holland and other countries have been for some time collect- 
ing gold in prejiaration for the revolution in tho monetary standards, long foreseen, 
the process will not involve any formidahle difficulty.*’ 

34. 8i'ANPINAVia.— I n « report on Scnndinnvinn currency reform by Mr. Strnchey, 
Her MHji«sty’s Secretary of Legation in Denmark, dated February 1873, the following 
tdmervutions eceiir ; “ Owing to the adoption of this (now’) inonetary system hy Germany, 
the three nortlierii kingdoms are, with Holland and Finland, tiio only Kuropean countries 
where the exrlusive silver standard remains. Scandinavian trade has already suflered liieon- 
veulence from tli« want of a local gold measure of value, falliiYg which fluctuations in the 
London silver prices, amounting sometimes to 2 per cent, w'ithin the period for * long bills,* 
aro felt in the foreign exi'hanges. The thaler and gulden circulation of Germany is 
estimated at 500 niillioim thalers, say 80 millions storling, which amount will have to bo 
iasned in gold. Tbe silver displaced will be thrown on the Kuropean market; counter- 
vuiling circumstanei.s may arise, such, for instance, as the contraction of the metallic cir- 
culation in otlier count rie.s, hut, on tho whole, tho effect of tho new German monetary 
legislation will doubtless he to confluu and aggravate the present tendency to a gradual 
deelii|e of silver prices. 

85. “The fluetuiiiions in those prices v»ll jwesumably be more severe than heretofore. 
Silver being no l.inger a principal money ofuV^unt in any country with a large eirculation, 
the Knnqiean demand for the inetui will follfly the wants of the Asiatic trade, of the 
iiidnstriai arts, and of official requlreiiients Tor snhaidiary itiinage. . Hie German mints 
used to coin silver on demiind for private persons; but tho now law prohibits such coinage, 
so that tho usual remittances of silver to Germany on account of trade balances will no 
longer occur. This occnsioual absorption of Hie metal from foreign markets for this pur- 
pose had the effect of steadying silver prieos. Further, sboald tho anticipated fall of 
silvet happen, the membera of the Latin Mint Convention, France included, must proceed 
to adopt the cxeluslve gold standard, otherwise the silver money, being overvalued, will 
drive the gold out of circulation to the melting pot. From the countries in question (and 
their exainplo must be followed by Holland and Finland) fresh floods of silver will be poured, 
while gold, already in such request for Germany, will again he largely demanded. 'J he adop- 
tion of a gold standard will, under such oonditions, boa muchuiore costly operation than 
•t need be. it performed^ time. The change should evidently bo made before illTer has s 
n-esh fail, and gold a fresWUe. 


38. ** This assumed, the relation of the silver dollart of Soandtnsvia to the gold 

money of other countries will be so unstable that tho comparison of j)rieos will be complicated, 
and foreign trade will be embarrassed by tho presence of an element of risk, which will 
raise the price of imports and lower the value of exports. Besides disturbances relating 
to foreign business, the contemplated derangement of silver prices would, it has been urged, 
cause domestiu perturbation. On theso some stress has been laid j but as their nature 
(real or supposed) was ©xhaustivi'ly treated by M. Chevalier Tegoborski and other economists, 
in their well-known speeulations on the calaniitons results to bo apprehended after the full 
which they foresaw in the value of gold, X think it unnecessary to produce the Boandinavlon 
arguments on this subject. • • 

87. ** Huch in tho main were the reasons urged, and generally admitted, in favor of 
the adoption of a gold standard. Hy'their side prevailed tho conviction that an eventual 
reform sliould be common to tho three kingdoms, so as to include the establishment of a 
single monetary system. • • • 

I 38. “ Considoririg the latgeneis of the Scandinavian eommerclaj transactions with 
England, which for Denmark amount to two-tliirds of the whole foreign business, and the 
importance of sterling value in the account with Asiatic countries, as well as for European 
reinittanecs, it might have been expected that a coinage of sovereigns, or at any rate of an 
t‘qaivalent tiorlheru luilt, would have hud advocates. This was not the case. I am not 
AW'sro tiiat any voice has been raised in favor of monetary assimilation with England. On 
tho other imnd, the objoctiniis to such a course have been strongly stated, and have generally 
been admitted to be invincible. Our money, it has been urged, has highly inconvenient 
siilwi) visions, and our standard of ll*]2th8 flne is an eccentric departure from the practice 
of Kuropean mints, with nothing to recommend it. Still more serious fault is found with 
our rule of doclinitig to maintain our gold at its full weight. * Gold pieces worn by circu- 
lation,’ sayi^Frofessor Hroch of Christiania, n distingnished Norwegian economist, when 
oifered at the Hank of England are cut in two, and In this state, which prevents their fur- 
tlier use as ctirreney, returned to tho owner. The consequence is that no one brings in gold 
coins whose weight is below the limit of tolcrnnce, and the more suoh coins fail of the leg.il 
weight, tho more surely, and the longer, they continue to circulate. This objection to our 
system has been frequently stated ; it is asserted in the report of tho International Cotn- 
mission, and it is figured, as will be seen hereafter, at the moment of the raiifloation of the 
International Tri*iily. 

39. “ The sovereign and gold franc thus excluded, there remained for oonslderation the 
new Germati Hcichsmuiisc. Germany, of course, is not the chief customer of tbeie king- 
doms. England is far before lior in this regard, especially with respect to Denmark. XXut 
the trade lialances due to England would naturally be discharged by bills of exchange^ or, 
when those do not suffice, in bars; so that tliu identity of money (». e., of gold coinage of the 
two countries) is here of secondary importance. Whereas Jutland does a large retail export 
business in catUo and food stuffs, and the influx of German travellers into tho three 
kingdoms, and of tho inhabitants of these into Germany, is so considerable as to furnish an 
additional reason in fuvor of the same unit of account passing at Btockholm, Copenhagen, 
and Berlin.** 

40. Eventually, however, ** the examination of the different schemes which I have 

described led to the opinion that theso kingdoms would do well to drop the search for an 
imaginary universal system, and proceed to coin specific Scandinavian moneys nearly related 
to the present dollars, 80 that the population should be saved, if possible, the trouble of 
performing a sum in arithmetic whenever the old values have to be expressed in the 
new. • • 

41. “ The recommendations of tho committro were emhodied, nearly ns they stood, in 
a treaty which was signed in the winter at Stockholm. And a Bill to enable the Danish 
Government to carry them out was drafted by the Danish Currency Committee, and present- 
ed to the Legislature. But one obiectiou was raised here to nti article of tbe treaty which 
provided tiiat gold moneys, whose loss hy wear and tear exceeded 2 per cent, of their nor- 
mal wcigiit, might ho refused at the public trouuurios ; private pi'TSons being allowed to 
rofW them as legal tender when fho toss should be over half per cent. Light money woi 
not to bo re-issued from hanks or treasuries. 

42. “TIioho proviaions, which were imitated from our official practice in respect 
to light sovereigns, provoked some disapprobation here. It was declared that, thanks to 
our procedure, there was a larger number of light gold^ coins in circulation in England than 
ill any other country, and that this notorious fact was one of the main reasons which pre- 
vented Ocniiany frmn adopting our monetary system. Recognising the force of this objec- 
tion, tlio Danish Government obtsined the addition to the treaty of the supplementary 
article, under which each kingdom reserves to itself the right of extending its own liability: 
in respect to the acceptance of gold at tho public treasuries. According to the Danish 
coinage law, gold moneys which have lost half per cent, of their weight will ceoMtobe legal 
tender between private persons, hut will be taken in effialal payments at thoir fbU nominal 
value and not rc-issutd. A similar rule is to hold for tbe subsidiary money; tbe Utnk 
of Denmark, and the chief financial department, central and provincial, will be bound by it ; 
and the Government is empow’ored to endeavour to arrange with private institutious fdr an 
observance on their part of this most important reatriction. 

43. QrumaNY. — W riting two years after the victory of Sadowa, Mr. S^^yd ohserved : 

“ Previously to tlie rocent energetic and practical movement for unity, Germany, divided 
into a number of small States, under tbe almost absolute sway of a variety of Govern- 
ments, was, par excellence, the land of the most bewildering oonfusion of ooinoges. 
Even the native German, to the manner horn, is hardly able to thoroughly master tnd 
command the coinage Babel of his country.** The four principal monetary systems, 
Mr. 8eyd remarks, were tbe — 

North German valuation, with Berlin for its chief city, and with the silver thaler os 
the money of legal tetnier. 

South German valuation, with Frankfort-on-the-Maine for its representative town ' 
and with the silver florin (gulden) as the coin of legal tender. 

Tho valuation of the Haiise Towns, or tbe free cities of fiamburg and Lubeck, with 
the mark banco as the money of account. 

The Louis d’Or thaler, or the money of account of the free city of Bremen. 

44. In 1857 a convention of the several German States met at Vienna, at which It 
was agreed to adopt as the lUndard weight for bullion the new rountspfond (mint pound), 
which is cxartly one-hslf of a French kilogramme, and Is divided into 600 grammes (or 
16 0763625 ox. troy). From this mint pound of fine silver it wot agreed to eoiw— > 

80 Thalers, or North German valuation, 

45 Austrian gulden, or Austrian valuation, 

621 South German gulden, or South German valuation^ 

which m,d« 2 thaler, equal to [ J, a" rman ] 

46. In North Germany the silver thaler (80 groseben) or eoin of legal tender 
weighed 18 6186 grammes, 000 fine, the next smaller coin, or ^th thaler (5 groschen), 
weighed 5'341U grammes, 620 fine ; these contained tbe fhll proportion of Una silver ; bqjb 
tbe lower denominations of thaler, 876 fine, and ^^h and i^th tbolert, 820 flne, were 
tokens. 

Mr. Wilson observed In kie minute on a gold ourreney for India : " In all tbe German 
States in whioh formerly gold eolns oircnlated at Aged rates, ^ey hove been demooetleed, 
and under a convention of 1857 diver has been reverted to of the sole etandtrd. • • Bat 
OB some sUtes were aMdous to retain a rigbt.of coining gold, after the gmteet oonelderitloa 
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no bettor plan oonld bo devUed than the lippcrfect one of dccluring silver 'tho sole 
legal tender, and enacting that each state U to he at llberiy to allow gold coins to ho taken 
at their treasariea in lieu of silver at a taU of exchange to ho heforrhand decided upon. 
Such pre^decided rate of exchongc ahall last, at the utinoat, six months, aixl at the cloeo of 
tho loot month it la to be each time reconsidered for tho next similar period ** Mr. Wilson 
continued t ** As far as 1 can learn, and ns might have been expected, a system of gold 
currency so imporfoct, and exposed to such uncertainty, has practically remained a dead* 
letter.** 

Mr. Seyd corroborated this in 1868, remarking that ** upon the whole silver remains 
as yet tho great staple of the German coinage.*' 

40, Shortly after the subniiNsion of their report W the High Oonncil of Coinmcrcc in 
Paris (paragraph 22), Prussia convened, in June 1870, ^ monetary eonfnrene** of the Geniian 
States for cooaidoring the expediency of changing, oven grndnully, to a Hingle gold Mtiind- 
ard. The primary oldoct of the new coinage in Oermany is to replace the divers eoins 
of the several states or tho German Kinpiro by a unifdrm currency. Without a cfiungc 
of standard, the expense of withdrawing the old coinage and isMuing new would have been 
enormous; but, incidentally, the question of a gold standard, which, as ahove stated, wan 
about to be cotistdered in 1H70 when war broke out, ocunpeilcd attention by the full in the 
price of silver, the expanding trade of Germany with countries which used gold, and the 
means supplied by the French indcmnily for introtlucing a gold currency in accordance 
with European opinion as intelligently expressed in iite monetarv conferences of 1807 and 
1870; these considerations determined the change fVom a sliver to a gold standurd, and 
thereby provided funds for the new coinage. Hy the change of standard the rxiKtiag 
silver currency ot full weight has to he recalled for debasement and for redssue of a portion 
as tx>kGna, and it is estimated that the proflt from the dcbasoinent will cover tho expense of 
the new coinage, including any loss from the sale of the reinaining silver which max be 
withdrawn from the currency. 

* 47. Bv the Coinage Acts of November 1871 and May 1873, gold is estabUshed for the 
coin of legal tender, with silver for a aubt<idiary currency, which is not to be a legal tender 
ibr more ^an 50 marks, or nearly 50 shillings. Tho gold coinage is to be iiinc-teiiihs fine, 
or in the proportion of 000 parts fine gold to 100 parts cupper alloy. A German pound, or 
half a kilogramme, of fine fold is to bo coined into-- 

69| twenty-mark pieces ^ l‘Ja. 7rf. each, or exactly ^4*89.'» ; or 

189k ton-mark pieces s.-.- Oa. 94</. cueii — this piece to be the unit of account ; or 

279 five-mark pieces - lOjrf. ; 

the several coins corresponding nearly to the English sovereign, half-sovereign, and crown 
piece. A Gorman pound of fine silver is to be coined into— 

20 five-mark pieces 44. lOjd. each ; or 

88J tbrce-niark pieces or thalorfl- 2s. 1 1 id. eaeli,nnd corresponding to tho former thaler ; 

100 one-mark pieces r? 11}^. each, and divided into 100 pfennings each; 

1,035 ten-penny pieces (tokens). 

The approximate par in account for the thaler or three-mark piece Is 3 shillings, and for the 
mark 1 shilling. 

A German pound, or half a kilogramme, ( 1' 3.390130311)8. troy, or 
is equal to ...I 11023105 lbs. avoirdupois. 

48. According to the preceding statement,--* 

Gold— 

lib. of fino gold is equal to 1394 ten marks pieces, or to 1,895 silver marks. 

Srtrgjt— 

Old coinage— 11b. of fine silver equal to 80 thalers, 

New coinage — 1 ,) „ ,i to 100 marks, 

„ 1 thaler ss 3 marks or ,3o of lib, 

30 thalers == 90 „ or -iHik of lib, 

thus giving a seignorage of ten per cent., compared with 30 thalers of the old coinage. 
As a temporary measure, the old silver coins reuniin current at a fixed valuation rebitivcly 
to the new gold coin. 

* One pound of fine gold being coined into 139^ crowns or 10-mark pieces, cqnal to 1,895 
marks, the Bank of the German Einidro is obliged by the new currency law to exchange 
its notes for ingots at the price or 1.392 marks for one pound of gold, the ingots licing 
assayod at the expense of the parties offering thorn. The empire is bound to keep up the 
full weight of tho gold in circulation, that is, to accept and coin anew every 20 and 
lO-msrk piece which has left tho mint, and bus become so worn with use us no longer to 
pass current. 

49. AtTSTllA.— Tho coinage of Austria, in which silver is the sole legal tender, has 
been noticed In the preceding remarks on Germany (paragraph 43). The mint par of the 
Austrian silver gulden and florin, struck in couformity with the Ocnnaii Mint (.’onvention 
of 1867, is £1 = florins 10*215; but, after 1866, Austria, having left the Germanic Con- 
federation, declared that she censed to be bound hy tho convention. Mr. Siyd added : 
*' It remains to be seen whether she will continue to adhere to the present system.” 

60. I^cently this question hos been raised in the more genenil form of whether 
Austria should resume spedo payments in silver or in gold. In December 1873 M. IVohnvski 
stated that** the Mlnlnt'or of Finance of Vienna had recently told him that it could not 
be supposed thot the Austrian Qoverninent would commit the Immense mistake of resuming 
payments in specie and abolishing silver coin. Tlie triMisury and the Austrian bank 
hoitiMes possessed scarcely any but silver.** Bui cigUtoon muntiis lutcr onc-lialf of the 
bullion in the Bank of Vienna consisted of gold. 

61. On 6th March 1875 a Congress of Anstrain Econoinists’* was opened at 
Vienna, “ its members including prominent men of nil c1ii.'<.hcs, from high funcUoimrics to 
groat names in industry and commerce, and even tho higli arislncracy,'* Among other 
subjeots, the resumption of cash payments was discusKod ut tho first uict'ting, on tho basia 
of a detailed voluminous report, founded on statistical enquiries which had been prepared on 
tho several points for discussion. Tim points were four, and thfy consisUnl of the objec- 
tions to a resumption of specie payments, iirgod by tho protjTtionist ptiify, or mannfacturom, 
and all engaged in the foreign export trade Tho ohjrctions, and the replies in the report 
submitted to the Congress, wore as follows : — 

I.— protectionists imagine that ihc loss at present incurred on the change of hank 
notes f and legal tender notes against met at ^ brings v'ith it a protective 
^vantage to Austrian manu/arturers.— Tho report explniiis, hy examples of 
similar cases in past times, and hy the inovcuicnt in tho price of goods ami 
of silver, how tho under-valuation of notes brings an advantage with it only 
for the moment at which it taki s place, and for the time while it still 
increases. Tbs moment that notes sink in value wholcsuh* prices rise, whilst 
retail prices and wages fall much slower— the diflVrcnce ellectcil hcrcliy fulls 
to the advantage of the manufactories. For the same reason manufacturers 
will enconntor losses if the value of notes rises, or if it reach a par with 
bullion. The money they have received from goods sold out of tho country 
will not buy as many Anstriau bank notes as it does now, nor will the 
wages of their bands skk so soon to their proper level. The reporter, 
however, proves that by the re-ostablishuient of cash payments they would 
suffer these losses but once, whilst as long as the present state of under- 
valuation lasts A pries of metal is exposed to frequent fluctuation by which 
the mannfioturert suffer maoh more. Besides, wholesale prices are always 


aoinewhst regulated hy tho international market, whilst retail j. 
a tear of the fluctuation in the value of metal, rise higher than i 
of the latter, that they mi)y form a sort of nii assuring premium. Thert 
prices and wages arc highi-r in the eountry thnn the rate of metal, aim 
inland production staml.** at a disadxuntngo to foreign. 

ll-Bg a reduction of notes the rate of dixeount wontd be This opinion is 

refuted by the fuct that the paper 4‘ireulutioii not the eapltiil itself, and 
thiit the rate of diseount denends upon xvliat capital there U in readincRS, and 
not on the amount of the nntc eircuiutiun. 

III. — 7*he redemption of iudrs mhilsi metaf is at a premium would he expensive.— T\\C 

report shows in reply how the Anstrain Govermneiit huK at prcHciit moro 
extra exp)*n8e8 to ilofray than the interest of a loan would amount to with 
whi<'h it could withdraw its 317 niiirnms of gulden worth of legal tender , 
ru)tes. These extra expiuiscs a«c duo to the silver neecssary for the pM} incur' 
of tho Australii ‘ Silberrents*, for n^MpiisItiona out of the country, and 
fur the high price charged for everything neeessary for the army. I ttav« 
heard this calculation confirmed by tho Ministry of Finance, xvliieh caused 
a Hiinihir computation to he made, and came to a similar conclusion. 

IV. — Jn case of a tear the Oovernment would again hare to Issue enormous quantities 

of legal tender notfs and to suspend cash y/aywic/ifjr,— This ohjei’tioii, tho 
reporter says, rofutes itself, hceiuise if it really is to ho feared that in case 
of 11 War tho Government will suspend eii«h piiyments and issue large 
quantities of notes, then there is all tho more cause (or having cash payments 
in time of peace, that the meaBure in question may he the mure ett'ective in a 
case when it might become uccossiin^, 

6la. Continuing his report of the proceedings of tho Congress, the Vienna correspond- 
ent of the JCeoiwmist in a subsequent letter, dated 13th April IS75, wrote : “ The Omgress 

of Austrian Economists, held in Vienna last week, gave good rcBults withal, so that wo 
may ciileiilatc that it w*ill become ii lasting institution, nml a safeguard of tho public 
interest of both prodimers and consumers. • • Gn tho second day the possibility of a 

return to cash p.iynieiits and Iho prospects of note issue wore discussed. In this question 
the motion of the reporter, Dr. llert/.kii, whose opinion 1 explained in No. 1649 (para. 60, 
nlxive), wtt* almost mmniiiiously voteil, and by tills vote tho ardent wish was pronounced 
that tho Austmin (jovernmnnt would as soon as possible withdraw its State noleH. Tho 
committee w’lts entrii»ted with bringing the question forward at a future Congress, xvhether, 
in case of a return to cubIi payments, tho silver or the gold Htandiird should ho jireferred. 
At present the silver standard legally exists in Austria, with, however, a certain coneessioii 
to the sLutes contained in tho Latin Mint Treaty. Gold eoins of tho value of 8 gulden arc 
to contain ns inueh fine gold as 20-franc pieces, and circulate just the same as Napoleons 
ill the almve-mcntionod states. The Austrian National Bank at present possesses in ready 
money 145 millions of gulden, of which about 56 millions are in gold and 90 millions in 
silver. Tho Hank has therefore, in case of a return to cash pRyments, no greater disadvan- 
tage to hear, whether the one or the other standard be adopted. As Austria's relations 
with Germany are very important, and as it cannot ho said wliethcr the Latin Mint Trcnly 
will not, some day or another, change to a pure gold standurd, it is to he adviHetl that 
Austria and Hungary, in returning to cash puyiiients, should decide in favor of a gold 
standard. The greater expenses ineurohont on tho iniroduetion of ii gold atnndaril w'ill he 
amjdy repaid hy avoiding tho continual losses which tho rate of exchange of silver against 
gold brings with it.” 

,52. On 20th June 1875 the same correspondent wrote: ** Competent persons are of 
opinion that with the growing production of silver in America, and the enormous sale of 
silver caused hy tho Gernim Government, tho price of this metal will sink still lower. 
The relation between silver and gold, detennlimd by the Mint C’onvcnlion of Latin 
countries at 164 to I, has already changed to 164 t‘> 1 » that, it is to ho presumed that 
Franco and its allies will comprehend llio necessity of adopting a pure gold standard. 
Austria has also a reason for considering this question a liighly interesting one, ns it is of 
importance to know which stuudard will he adopted when pnyincnts in ready money, demand- 
ed on ail sides, will he taken up ogain. The question is w’hcthur Austria should retain its 
present double standurd, or change to a gold standard or silver staiulurd. There are so 
very few gold pieces coined in Austria that, without touching tho law, the silver stuudard 
alone is what will he probably adopted. The low silver price has reduced the premium on 
silver against hank notes to U. 'hio return to payments in ready money would at the 
present moment cause at once hut small expense. On the other side, continual expenses 
would he incurred hy Austria for tho gold premium, — paymenls affecting foreign eonimcrco 
being for tho greater part demanded In gold. Although tho change to a pure gold stamhinl 
would require tho withdrawal of more paper money, and would therefore cause greater 
expense nt once than the Hilviir standard, yet the introduction of the former would he of 

greater advantage to the country. The measure w-ouldhe much facilitated by the Austtiau 

National Bank having oiie-hnlf of its cash in gold coins, among which there arc 714 
millions gulden wort h of Napoleons.*’ 

53. It appears from this extract, — Iri^y, that if specie payments ho resumed in nilvor, 
not much additional silver will he required, the premium on silver against hank notes lH*ing 
only H per cent ; 2ndlg, if specie paymenls ho resumed in’gold, cue-half of the coin ana 

bullion halunco in the NatiornI Bank has already 
Imports hoeii nceumulatcd, towards that end, in gold ; 

m**i' '*^ tint Austria has a large adverse haUinco in 

^ Jlili T**' ihreign tindo which she must settle in gold, 

IH71 ! ! !!! 640*7 W*3 that is, at a heavy loss in exi haii,:i' oil her imports, 

1H72 ... 01,1*7 . owing to the low pricH of silver ; ithlg, It may bo 

added from another source that “ from 1779 until 

" tho j)resont time (1874) there was not a year 

** in wiilch the revenue of the State came up to the expenditure, *’ and that for tiic projects 
of railway extension on wliieh Austria has emhurked there must be fresh borrowings from 
conntrics w hich liavco gold currency, and w’hieh on lending the money will exact a premium 
on gold, or loss by exchange on tlm diminislied and still decreasing price of silver. On tho 
considorntions 2, and 4 it is doubtful wUuthor Austria may not yet adopt a single gold 
standard. 

64. Japsw.— ** In 1853, Japan, after 200 years of silence and isolation, was roused 
from her fancied security liy the mission of Conynodoro Perry, Flag Officer of the United 
.States Squadron in Chinn, who was charged hy ‘me Government to oflect n treaty. • • 

It; 1868 n more cuinprebensivc arrangement \jAi effected. It does not appear, howevc 
that even then the question of foreign and Japaheso exchanges was well understood, for, in 
tho treaties then couchfded, it was ‘ provided that foreign coin should he current in Japan, 
and pass for its corresponding w’cight in Japanese coin of the same deserlpiion, and as somo 
time will elapse before tho Japanese will become ae(|aiiintod with the vnlue of foreign coin, 
tho Japanese Oovernment will, for the period of one year after the opening of mrU port, 
furnish British subjects with Japanese coin in exchange for them, oqnul weight being given 
end DO discount taken for re-coinage.* 

66. *' Daring tho * 200 years of silence* silver was greatly over-valued in thu Japanese 
eurrencT relatively both to the copper cash and to the gold kohan. A silver ‘hu’ex- 
cbsngod for 1,600 copper cash current in China > and a gold kohan eicbanged for 6,4riO 
cssh, and when Yokohama was first opened the gold kohan could he l»ought in tho market \ 
for four ailver * bus.* The foreign merchants soon discovered that ^^hey could obtain at ^ 
tiM eostom ko^ie, whore the Government hsd OitsbiisUod an oxc^;;£bge bank, 811 bus for ' 
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on. wffich ««iiwnHh in Cliiiia fion. 800 to 1,000 cash, while the 3-11 boa would 

rinliio 1 1)70 ooi'l"''' ‘■"•'o "'"’"'"If I'*® »’’<>»• P"' - 

.Coqu^ocMva, a larK^^ ini, lort of dollar, into, and a large export of copper ca.h from, 

‘’"‘’“nil” Similarly, ivlth llio gold holian, " the treaty having provided fo/ ®q“»} 

the foi-ign inereliantB could olituin at llie llovernment Ifaiik 311 bn. lor 100 dollar., th^ 

H l!17li ti iop..., r,|ual 111 411,700 oii.h. A. tlie convcnlinnal value of a koban 

by wo.king the oxclninge it ennld be g..!. for about 1 dollar 2o eont., wherca. ita in. 
triuKic vuino wa* about 3 dollar. 25 cent. ; or, i another word., a dollar worth m .tcrling 
45. 3'/. wa» olaced in Japiineae circnlatioii at 12y. i Jd. , „ , o i.., t, 

•' A diaiovcrv of Ihia kind ri .tiliod in a rn.h upon the Oovernment Eichnngo Hank, 
and the nmrket'wa. gliiU.d will, dollar, from China i ill one day three American ve.Ml. 
landed 1,200,000 ilollars, and .till Ibc intlux emitiniicil. llio Japanese were entirely 
•Vwildercd, and at last cloud the K.chunge Hank, .aying that they had no money letl; 
tmt after ao.nc negotiation with tin' foreign anthorit.c. an arrangement w« "i"''® 
whereby they nndertook that demand, for crcliange shonld be mot in .•.piitable P™1"^‘““ 
a. fur a. Ihtdr mean, allowed. Upon thi. becoming known, d.-u.and. for fahulmu » "0““" 
were lodged at once, ami all again fell into a .tate of eonfu.ion, • * Kmailv tljo 

(loverninent cloaed the Hicbangelbink, together w»l|h lU financial operation., and left 

inoiietnry inaltns to inlju«t tlu'insrlvi'H.” » ui j* a. 

67,'’ Mr. Itohcrl.on, Vice Con.ul at Yokohama, from whom the preceding aceotint 
i. taken, thu. coiiclmle. hi. murative : " H must doubtlc.. have I'Ceomo cvnleiit to the 

tloveriiment tliat thi. di.a.tcr arose enlin ty from their plaeing a lletitioii. value on the 
.ilver coin, n.cd a. currency, converting llnnu in fact into fnkeiia repreentmg a valne in 
exec. of tlicir intrin.ie one ; indeed, tln'ir financial achemo appear, lo have been to 
make copper or iron ca-li tliu .tniidard .liien.iiro, and upon that to construct a curion. 
fiction a. l-f gar.l. coim d bnllnni. Tlii. wa. all ver,y well aa long a. the country •e'"«'"^ 
flonca: liut the uioinont it wa« opom‘cl to fornjifn inttuenro its «tt<‘r rottenneiw wa* made 
I.l>l).irent : and tin’ imiiii ul.jret tlic tioveriimciit had in view, namely, that of preventing 
the export of l.ullioii, wa. defeated by tlie very iiica.nrea they took to chec^ it 

68 If for the silver ‘>n” wo road the Indian rupee, for the gold koban "nd the 
copper ’ec.b read Indian Vh-. and for tl.e,M. xic«ii dollar read the .ilver abroad whmh 
i. annually deprccialii.g, tho historical parallel would he eoiiipletc a few year, lietiee, were 
foreign trmle^witli India to bo stopped for only tl.e intervening time j but a. tlie pr i^ o f 
ailv**? will doiTt'uso (^rudunllv, tho *i|^rnitlcaiico ot tho intermittoiit spurts of iiurcased 
exporU may not l.e pereclvcd on acenunt of tlie l.rado reeodiiig. a. local pricea alowly rue, 
in tho interval hetwoen lw<i aonsiblo Knulations of foil iii tho pr^co ot silver. 

69. Japan etieetually removed tlie difficnltles ju.t deseribed by reducing the weight 
of the gold coin, and fixing the relative val.io ot gold to .liver 0.1 to 161. while alie 
retained^ double Ktamlard, until 1872, when «h fe changed to a amgle gold .t.ndard, reducing 
silver to*a snhsidiary curretn-y as IorhI teinlfr or not more than about lorty shllUnp. ^ 
fiO The moaern history of tho precious metals as curreiiey iiniy now bo Riven. 
Oriirinally silver was tho Blntulard ; then, ns rommerca expanded ami tho production of 
KoM increased, while that of silver declined, between 1800 ami 1848, gold was adopted m 
addition ; and. more nvently, on the reaiimptioii of cash paj^netits in Lnffland, when an 
extensive coiniRO becamo iuuM‘.Hsary, and the ndvantaRGS ot ebnip end rapid eoinage were 
preaterfor gold t ban for silver, gold was adopted in Kngland ns the sole b'gal tender 
After tho discoveries of gold in Califoruia and Australia, phi. which had entered into the 
duublo standard of Holland and Ikdginm, was denionetised ; but, on the other to 
largely suporscMled nil v.-r, and eventually beoamo the single standard in the 
the United States. Again, by' reason of an export of silver to the East, wbb h ran its 
.course from 1853 to 18G6, silver, which bnd been over*valued iii rolalpii to gold in the 
French eurreiiey. was praeticnlly expelled from it, making gold tho real standard, though 
the law still recognises a doiihlo staialard. 'Jhen, in 18G5, Helgium by joining tho Latin 
Monetary (hmvcntio.i, adopted afresh a double standard, wit i a relative valuo be ween 
gold and silver of 1 to 15*. Still more recently, (iermany, by law, and ^ 
the operation of prices, have adopted gold as the single standard, and Belgium and Scaudi- 
mivia u?e demonetising silver. hilo it is probable that Austria and Italy will resume 
specie pnymoneiits in gold. The courso of tho metallic currency then has been— 

A single standard — silver; . « • a 

A double standard —ai commerce expanded, and silver nlono was ingnlBcient 

for its requirements ; , , « n a 

3rd.— A gradual but steady progress to n single standard of gold, consequent on 
discoveries of gold iu Auatralia and California ; 
levin.' silver a. practicully .lemoncli.cJ jn.t now in Kurope, the United StaUi, lhMe 
pmt.of (Viilial and South America in which there i. an inconvertible paper currency, 

and countries above noticed in which gold ia, or i. to bo, wifl 

legal tender are a** Ibllows i-— 


STAXDAKI) 

wi-:ioJiT. 


Pure 

(lOLD. 


441*1 V hi In 
(rmtiiuu'!i. 


VaIXB op I’vaw GOLD COETERTS OP 
BACH COIN. 


AMr.KH d — 

Diiublc or 2a*tlollor jueee 
Sipulo fir 10 i> 

k Kiivle or 5 
t*., .. or 1 „ 

Japaw- 

;;u ven piece 

lU .. 

C 


C\>d^NAVU — 

2a*rr«\»'ii dollars 
IS „ 

10 .1 

(Ilrmaey— 

’ia.tiuirk piece 

10 „ 

6 ,, ti *.• ••• 

France— ^ .. 

i*5-(rnnc piece (pri)|K)sca) 

, 20 

10 

6 

(JttBAT FRITAIX— 

Hovuruitni 

I iluir BowreifOi 




10 7183 
8MJH 
1*0718 


naaaxs 

10 CiOOO 
1-0000 


8 poor. 
HoUlf) 
iisoj 


7-wriO 

iwi-Jo! 


8-0646 
«• I.MO 
s-i-jr.s 
rciiio 


7-0JIS2 

3 w n 


30-0028 

ICOtCrl 

7ri-'i« 

1-5047 


80-0000 
16-0000 
7*:.o«y 
3 0000 
I'rioiMi 


V 


h Ol'io 
SI 
^4-0622 


7-1685 
H-JiSia 
1 im 


7 - 2 r .81 

6H(SW 

2-VM182 

1*4616 


7*32»4 

8*0612 


All the foregoing aro nine^teiiths fine, except the British coins, which are elevon*twclfthi. 
G3. Tho siivor coins in the underroeirCioued countries aro— 


standard 

weight; 


Fineness of 
standard : 


Pure silver, 
contents in 


Legal tender up to 


grammes. 

grammes. 

grammes. 


28*276 

*926 

86165 


14138 

♦926 

13078 


11*810 

•035 

10*462 

> 40 shillings. 

6*655 

*925 

6‘28l 

2*^28 

*926 

2616 J 


25000 

*900 

22500 

For any amount. 

lo-ouo 

•8.35 

8850 " 

) 

6 000 

•835 

4175 

J Up to 60 francs. 

2*500 

*835 

2087 J 



j 

r Discontinued by 

26729 

•900 

24*066 

( 

^ omiision from 
] Coinage Act, 
L 1873. 

12*600 

*000 

11*260 " 


6 250 

•000 

6*625 

f Up to five dollars. 

2*600 

•900 

8250 J 

} 

Exclusively for 

27*212 

•000 

24400 



foreign use. 

2G957 

•900 

24*261 


26957 

*900 

24*261 

For trade. 


Fniiif’s. 

Sterling. 



£ 

£ 9, d. 

10.V8lfl2 


4 fi 2*.*t 

eniawi 

2-OfrW 

2 1 I'lS 

2i*«fl28 

raeri 

1 0 8*67 

6*ie26 

0*2U65 

0 4 1*32 

io.*j*.mj 

4-m)7i 

4 1 11*30 

51 IMHU) 

i'cm 

2 0 11*64 

L*5*m’i 

1*0242 

1 0 6*80 

ii)-.m*i 

•4«W 

0 H 2*33 

0*lUWj 

*SU18 

0 4 1*16 


C I’lni.s 

1 2 0*31 

1 2C‘ 

\ 0*0012 

0 10 O'W 

) 

V. 0-5C06 

0 ll 0*12 

2i-«ni7 

0*0700 

0 10 0*06 

vi-ms 

•4805 1 

0 0 048 

0’17U0 

•2447^ 

0 4 10*74 

w 

0*I»0U 

0 10 0*30 

Xa- 

0*7030 1 

0 16 10*89 

in* 

(raOOA 

0 7 ivie 

6* 

0108S 

0 8 11*57 

2fl-221S 

1* 

10 0 

18C10C 

*6ooe 

010 0 


Crown piece 

Half crown 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sisi>enoe 

France-- ** 

5-fraDC piece 
3 1* «•« 

1 ,, „ ... 

i ,, ,, *•* ... 

Untied Staiee--" 

1 Dollar (1853 to lit April ) 

1873) i 

Half dollar (60 cents) ... 

Quarter „ (26 „ ) 

Dime (10 „ 

Trade dollar (iuternational) 

Mexican dollar-^ 

(Approximately) ... 

Japan— 

One yon (international) ... 

50'Beu piece (* a gold yen) (jp 

20 „ (& \ [ - £2 0-11 

10 „ Ws 11 ) \ nearly. 

5 .» (a^J »» ) ^ ' 

Oermany— 

5-mai-k picco ... 

2 

1 

Half mark ... 

Quarter mark 

63. The amount of gold coinage in the four principal countries which me gold coins 
is given in tho subjoined iable, which is taken from the Fconimtiet of 2i)th Juno 1872, 
and fur later years than 1871 from other sources. Tho additional statement in francs of 
the coinage of gold and silver in France is taken from Mr. Chevalier on the Probable 
fall in the value of gold and from tho Mconomiei of Slit August 1872 j— 


The weight and flnenesA of the silver 1 
tokens of tlie Mew German coinage 
are not known. J 


20 marks 
nearly £1, 


or 



Gold Coxhaob. 

ColgAOl Of FSAaCP. 


England. 

Franco. 

United 

States. 

Sydney. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 


£ 

Millions. 

£ 

MlUions. 

£ 

Millions. 

£ 

Millions. 

£ 

MUlluns. 

Francs 

Milhous. 

Francs 

MUlions. 

Francs 

MiUlons. 

law 

1840 

1 H.-A) 

1861 

2 * 45-2 

2*178 

1 - 4 US 

4400 

1*000 

1 080 
4 - 6 ( 8 ) 
O’OUO 

*766 

l*«no 

6*400 

18*683 


4*807 

6 068 
12-408 
80-683 

88*102 

260*710 

86-458 

60*327 

171*660 

829*087 

1843-51 

10 * 6*22 

10*880 

21*478 



49*880 






1862 

1863 

18.61 

1353 

1866 ... 

8*742 

- )ruo 2 
4 -ID 2 
»*(H )8 
6*002 

1*040 

IB'IMin 

20*480 

16417 

20.394 

11*370 

11*013 

10*420 

82.33 

0-000 


81*162 
. 36*106 
86 - 0.12 
83-668 
82 330 

27089 

812*064 

526 ' 6 S 3 

447*428 

608*282 

71*018 
20*000 
2*124 
26 600 
64*429 

08*046 

883*068 

628*682 

472028 

602-704 

1862-50 

80*860 

71*471 

47*000 

t 

168*308 

1 , 882*280 

174*068 

1 , 006*298 

1867 

1863 

1860 

1860 

1861 

4*860 

1*281 

2*660 

8*121 

8*101 

22-002 
10*648 
• 27*209 
17 988 
3*020 

13*200 

10*678 

6*083 

4*689 

16*142 

*767 

1*348 

1*221 

1-062 

1*710 

41738 

88*700 

.37161 

27 -I 00 

20-081 

678*661 

4 H 8‘000 

702*608 

420*469 

08*817 

8*810 

8*008 

8-402 

8*084 

2*618 

876*871 

407*368 

711*100 

436*637 

100*783 

1857-01 

20*069 

01*626 

60*700 

0702 

W 080 

2 , 290*610 

81*477 

2,822000 

lifl’J 

1869 

1804 

1806 

1366 

7*896 

6*608 

0*536 

2567 

6*076 

8 670 
8*400 
10*064 
0*475 
14*603 

12 * 3,36 

4*620 

4706 

6*187 

7*486 

8*478 

ir .36 

8-000 

1272 

2*011 

31*210 

21*081 

27*034 

) 7 * 2 ni 

. 3 (r 076 

214 *iM 2 

210*280 

273*843 

101*887 

866-083 

8*610 

•830 

7297 

0*222 

44*971 

216*761 

210*360 

261*810 

171*100 

400*004 

1802-00 

8 r *423 

40011 

85*293 

11*806 

I 27 on 

1 , 226*286 

64*180 

b 280*474 

1867 

J 308 

I 860 

1870 

1871 

•407 

1 * 65.3 

7*872 

£*.313 

0*020 

7*048 

13*603 

0868 

2*210 

2*007 

7 062 
4*828 
6407 
4 * 0.38 
6*882 

2*401 

2*319 

1-270 

1*220 

41*260 

1?708 
22*403 
84*426 
8*616 
18 062 

108*680 1 

840-077 

264-196 

e 6 ' 60 & 

50*170 

113*768 

129*448 

68*170 

00*061 

23-870 

812*889 

400*628 

802*803 

124*446 

74*040 

J 367-71 

21*766 

~~ 85 * 1.37 

81*062 

8*400 

02*100 

878*408 

404*800 

1 , 882*717 

1972 

ISW 

1874 

16*261 

trm 

1 * 4 <W 

• 07*2 

1873-74 
(to noth 
JumO 
10*300 

1*008 

'♦ 

8*318 

8*887 






Total from 1819 to 
1871 

123*008 

830*801 

(correct 

amount 

204024 ) 

186*670 

88700 

607*787 





B. a. BOIitINOUEEEY. 


Gotrbkmbvt op Ikoia, ) 

JBinWMtal Department* > 

• The grow amount coined in Pmnee 'in 1862 was AlllWmUUoa^ hut Bullion was 

ro«oolBMOf The figure here given id the net amount, 
t Estlmato only. ^ 
t 4fl.786 million tot he end of 1866. 

MJt*— The of gold coined in Jolgtom fa 1624 was JfW firimoM iaad to Qewpanyd8*6 

milUons. 
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IBRIOATION IN INDIA. 

(Beoublhhed fl^om the Statement exhibiting the Meral and Material Progress 
of India during the year 1872-78 and presented to the House of Commons 
pursuant to Act qf Parliament,) 
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IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


Tumoation is a noocssity for a largo section of Bnlish Imlia, is of meal- 
eulablo importance to the cultivators over a still larger area, aud is unnecessary 
in two limited bands of territory, whore tho rainfall is excessive. Ihe map 
u fTl amounts of rainfall by tints of colour exhibits this very clearly. 

of il^a tlforc i, an and rogi.m moludin« all Su.d and 

ImH tlM Punjabi whoro the normal annual rainfall w lcrt Ilian 10 itu lu ». Hero 
1^;.^ to tbe exiatenco of the people. Next, there aro two xouea 

f with an annual rainfall between 16 and 30 inches . one surround. 

l^^aZ"^on thenrh .ndeast.iual««ltfrt.« m to iiW f [• 

i'^la '^hnoutheJn 
Agra* -tno souwiero j 

Cape Comom, ^ a d»tauce ^ rainfall between 30 and CO 

OoTomment of India has always, and especially of late KW". Riven 
. Art aIia Jtinnlv of water for the irrigation of those parts of the 

verjTmuch rexnams ^nJl so to secure the inliabitailts from 


THE INDUS BASIN. 

& W Msg ,S?* f^r nS e wide, over whicb> 


the steep scarps which they hare themselves gradually formed. The low land 
by the rivers is called khadar, and the high and storilo tracts on either sido 
hangar. The hangar lands form the doabs bfdwecn the rivers. Though tho soil 
is fertile, cultivation must depend upon (ho scanty rain, unless it be sumwrted by 
artificial irrigation. . Large jiortions of tho hangar are covered with graas or 
brushwood, or are entirely wa^Lo. The general surface of tho Punjab slopoa 
southward from tho Himalayas at a considerable gradient, and a.s the rivers 
converge, tho depth of the river-beds behm^he iiinni is reduced, and eventually 
the hangar is lost siuht of, and low khadar extends right across between the 
rivers. Bui bJ»re the rivers enter the arid region, where there is scarcely any 
rain, and which would bo a scorched and uninhabitable waste if the water fnim 
the Himalayas was not led over it to convert it into a garden. 

The different kinds of irrigation required by such a country siiggcsi them- 
selves. Near the foot of tho Himalayas,' and in tluruppcr valleys nxaX khadar 
land, where water is under 26 feet from the surfuee, irrigation is supplied from 
wells. Tn the low tracts, where the rainfall is less than 16 incites, water must bo 
led from the rivers during the season of inundations. 'Phe jierenninl canals, 
which can only be conslnieted at vast expense, and wlicn great engineering skill 
can be obtained, are necessary for the high and rainless tracts of the four doabs, 
wbero wells are too cosily,’ and to which tlie inundation waters etuild not bo 
brought. These doabs have excellent soil, anti only require water to become 

^^*^^%uring the period of native rnlo well-irrigation and that from inundation 
canals were alone available. By these canals the district of Mooltan, b<‘tweon the 
Sutlej and the (.-lionab, where rain hardly ever falls, is converted into a sudees- 
sion of beautiful gardens shaded by date palms. There is a burning sun above 
and canals flowing below. During the winter tho water of the rivers is not 
sufliciently high to enter the canals, some of which are artificially excavated, 
wdiile others are merely channels abandoned bv the rivers ; but os the rivers 
rise in the spring, from the melting of the Himalayan snows, (he water gradually 
enters tho ehoniiels, which obtain their maximum volume in summer; so that, 
wlien water is most needed, when the sky is brass and tho enrth iron, llu* inunda- 
tion canals from April to October produce luxuriant crops. The corn, before 
yielding ils grain, is twice mown down ns fodder for cattle, and then ears and 
produces abundant harvests. The mangolds aro only Mccoud to those of Mazagon, 
and (.ranges ami iHunegr.-i nates grow in predusion. , , , , , 

In Alindlan the main canals were considered the property of the Cmvernnient, 
but the annual repairs and clenraiiccs were and are dune by the people. The 
kardar of the (iialrict demands as many labourers as^ ho considers necessary, 
according to the extent of tho clearance recpiircd. The landholders then fonu 
vunchayatH or commiltcoH, and fix the portion of tho general burden to be homo 
by eacl'i villag(‘, with a scale of fines for defaulters. The system is worked by 
cher or statute labour. In 1872-73 tho number of statute labourers who camo 
to work at the clearances was 612,368, aud their work materially reduces tho 
cost of maintcnnnre. The plan of distrilmling the w alcr varied. On some canals 
the number of hours per diem was lixed, during wliic.h Persian wheels wore to bo 
worked or the side clianmds to romain o]»en ; on others Imnds were allow'cd to 
bo thrown across for a I'crlain lime at fixed uoints. One great (rouble was that 
tho waters of the rivers were aj.t to recede, leaving largo sand hauks at tho canal 
months, which luid to bo cut through, or a new head made; then tho ehimnels 
were irregular, without any provision for the eseapo of surplu-s water, and tho 
excuvaled eartb was generBlly heaped up irregularly on the banlts, which wero 
never made with any slope, yet on them the safety ‘of the country front inuudalion 
often depended. Ipo Afghan rulers, left by Aiiningzebc, did much to establish 
this system of irrigation ; and Snwin MuB, who was Governor from 1821 to 1844, 
so enriched himsdf from the plenteous harvests of Mcndtan that he left a private 

fortune of IM HI, OiX)/. ,, , i • 

But the inundation caijals were not confined to one distncl. inking advan- 
toffc of natural ravines, some rude canals existed in Googaira and other districts 
of the Bari Doab above Mooltan. There was a more eoinplele system in the rich 
country of MozulTcrgurh, between the Chenab and (he Indus, the land under 
the iiittucnco of which was one sheet of cultivation. There the proprietary right 
was vested in zemindars, who were hereditary landowners, while under them 
were tho owners of wells and Persian whcels^called chukdars* and sillundars,\ 
who brought the land under cultivation# These paid a ))ortion of the produce, 
called Hehh, to tho zemindars, and also a settled rate to the Government. A man 
was said to own, not so much laud, but so many watercourses or Persian wheels. 
The actual cultivators rent from the ownexs of wheels or wells, and the canals 

were kept clear of silt by statute labour. . i ^ . 

In the Slmhpore district there are t|ro inundation canals, drawing their 
supply from the Jhelum, which in 1872-73 watered 4,445 acres. 

In the Deraiat, on the right bank of tho Indus, the canals run parallel with 
(ho river and fill (luring the periods of inundation. Thi re w ere 12of tlieso 
canals with an aggregate length of 291 miles. The landowners arranged the 
distribution of water among themselves for t)ie klmrcef crops, which are all 
grown on canal lands. The native stale of Bhawalpons on the soiitb side of tho. 
Hullei is also dependent on inundation canals, its khadar land, bordering the 
river being 10 to 12 miles wide. In a former age such inundation canals were 
conducted from all tho five rivers of tho Punjab, and traces of them are percepti- 
ble, with ruins of cities and villages on their banks. 

~ •FnmieM^awmdfnfrtiiMtttnkMtbaftmm^ t From sdlnn, brUiki. 
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Our duty has boeti to maintain and improvo thene native works, and Lieu- 
loiiant (afterwardn Colonel) AuderHon was appointed to superintend them in XB50. 
For piiri)<)seR of administration they are divided into the Upper Sutlej, the Lower 
Sulhj and Chenab, and the Indus canals. 

Tlic Upiwr Sutlej canals ai^ in the central part of the Bari Doab, above the 
M«»ollnn district. Herejthe face of the country is covered with traces of former 
life uikI prosperity, the cause of decay being due to the loss of water-supply ; 
for the river Boas once had an independent course to the Chenab, fertilising tne 
laud on cither bank ; but in 1790 it was diverU^d into the Sutlej, and its old bed 
became a dry ravine, with a complicated network of deserted. water-courses. 
Colonel Anderson's attention waa early given to this waste. Inundation canals 
have boon brought into it from the Sutlej. The Khan wall canal leaves that river 
%jit a point S80 miles below Perospore, by a mouth 90 feet wide, narrowing to 20 
fi'ot at the end of its length of 65 miles. A groat deal of water used to force its 
way out of the canal at w'cak points, and flowed bock to the Sutlej, inundating 
the country. The head of the canal also gave much trouble. It was thoroughly 
cleared out in 1850, and a jetty was built to turn in the water ; but in 1852 a 
waste of sand a mile wide intervened between it and the Sutlej. A now cbaniiol 
* had to be opened, and it has since been much improved. The Khanwah is of the 
utmost value to the agriculture of the Googaira district, irrigating 157 villages, 
and much labour and money have been devoted to its improvement. By 1868 
these iuiprovemonta had boon completed, and during^ the following years several 
rajhukai, or supply channels, W'ere constructed in connection with it, with 
masonry outlets, which were paid fgii by the cultivators. 

The Sohag canal leaves tne SuUej a little below the mouth of the Khanwah, 
to irrigate the country between that canal and the river. It is 78i miles long, 
and has boon very uiuoh improved of late years, the channel straightened and 
masonry outlets construciod. The Kuiora is a nulla to the north of the Khanwah 
canal, and Colonel Anderson proposed that the Sutlej water should be conveyed 
to it from opposite PeroajHiro, and so into the old bed of the Beas. Another 
natural ravine or water-course is the Para, which is a continuation of the Sohag. 
It is connected with the old Boas by a channel called !Nawabbin, a name derived 
from Nawab of Mooltan in the last century, who carried the supply of the Para 
into the Boas, and thence into tlio Mooltan district, for tho purpose of providing 
a navigable passage for his wife, who was travelling down country in a boat. 
The aggregate length of the Upi)cr Sutlej canals is 213 miles. In 1872-73 they 
irrigaiea 136,849 acres. 

Colonel Anderson’s scheme,* with reference to tho Upper Sutlej system of 
canals, was to establish a control over the river by the construction of a masonry 
dam at Ferozporo, so as to prevent silling up at tho canal heads, and he would 
have provided one main head for the old Beas, tho Khanwali, Sohag, and Para. 
A great scheme, based on that of Colonel Anderson, for tlie complete irrigation 
of the central part of tho Bari Doab bv inundation (;anals was submitted to the 
Government of India in January 1872. The area of the country affected by this 
project is U,(Xt) square miles, of which 3,230 are on the left bank of the Sutlej 
and partly in the Bhawnliwiro state. The aggregate length of the channels is 
1,143 miles on tho Bari Doab side and 80 on the loft bank. Tho estimated outlay 
is IJ3, 500,786, of which £633,060 is tho cost of a dam across the Sutlej at 
Feroznoro. with hcadworks, such as was originally proposed by Colonel Anderson. 

Ijic Lower Sutlej and Chenab division comprises the canals which fertilise 
the Mooltan district. Since the annexation they have been cleared by statute 
labour every year, the slopes and hoadworks nave been improved, and tho dis- 
tribution <'ai‘ofully supervised. There are now 39 canals, with an aggregate 
length of 6.32 miles, of which only 11 miles have been added since the commence- 
nieiit of our rule. They irrigate 242,604 acres belonging to 410 villages. 

Tlio Indus canals include those of Mozuffergurh and the Deraj at. There 
lire ti6 in the former district, drawing their supplies from the Indus and Chenab, 
which in 1872-73 irrigat«‘d 180,137 acres. The canals have hitherto been kept 
111 repair and cleared by statute labour. The canals of the Derajat aggregate a 
IcDgili of tJOO miles, 108 of which have been constructed since tho commencement 
of our rule. Tho annual clearances are almost entirely effected by fri^^ labour, 
lliiriug 1871-72 miieh trouble was given by the high flood of the Indus, and some 
nf tho ombankmouts were breached, causing extensive inundation and damage to 
iTops. A sehonio is now under consideration for tho improvement and extension 
of the irrigation in tho Dera Ghazi Khan district, and another for the irriga- 
tion of part of tho Sind Sagar Doab, by taking a supply of water from tne 
Indus, wnere it runs through a rocky channel near Kalabagh. The irrigation 
from inundation canals in 1872-73 was larger by 42,682 aores than tho highest 
aggregate yet recorded. Tho area thus irrigated was 573,522 acres. 

Fet another project for the irrigation of the Usufzai part of tho Pcshawur 
viillcy received the sanction of Lord Mayo's Government at the instance* of 
Sir Kicbard Pollock, the Division Commissioner. Tho Poshawur valley is 
encircled by mountains, with the exception of a small opening towards the Indus, 
and compriMos 2,4fX> square miles, divided in two by tho river Kabul, which 
♦'liters tho plain at Michni. It is joined midway by the Swat river, flowing from 
the north-west, and entering the plain at Abasai, and the Bara from the south- 
west, entering tho plain at Shaikhan. The distribution of water from these three 
rivers is a constant source of feud among the villagers. Four or five villages have 
a joint right in one irrigation cut, and are together responsible for its mointonanco, 
the cut Doing supplied by feeders from the rivers. Usufzai is the portion 
watered by the Swat river to the nort(L-west. The Swat on entering tho plun 
ilivides into many channels, winding through rich meadows fring^ witn willows 
axyl poplars, w’hieh nil unite again before joining the Kabul. But the supply is 
often insufficient and irregular, ai^d the remeoial scheme is to throw a ound 
across the Swat at Abazai, in tho gorge, A main channel will be led from above 
tho bund, 18 miles long, with 121 Wloa of distributing channel. The cost of 
this ‘ Swat Kiver Scheme is oHtin ateii at £52,700. 

But the most instructive system of inundation canals is that within the 
native state of Bhawal^re, which has been created by the Political Agents, 
Major (now Colonel) Minohin and Captain Grey, and their able enmneor, 
Mr. Barns, during their administration of the country for the young Isawah, 

' who is a minor. 

Bhawalporo extends for 300 miles along the loft banks of the Sutlej, Chenab, 
and Indus. It consists of the kkadar land along the river banks, averaging a 
width of 10 miles; the bandar, a strip of land running along the whole &ngth 
of she state, parallel to tho khadur ; and the desert to me south. A large pari 
of tiie hangar is now covered with sand drift from the desert. The desert 
tract dates its origin from the drying up of the Ghaggar, the ancient Saraewati, 


which once flowed through the heart of the country»from the Sawalikh mountains 
to the Indus, between Rori and Uoh, parallel with the Sutlej. 

The waste dry channel, traversing the Bhawalpore hongar^ has ruins of old 
towns dotted along its banks. It is ttie old bed ot the Ghaggar, the waters of 
which now hardly ever reach beyond Bhutner after the heaviest rainfall, and is 
locally called the Hakra and Sankra. For the flrat 80 miles of the Bhawalpore 
slate there is a vast branch of the Hakra, parallel with the river Sutlej, oiuled 
the Ttmannat pursuing a tortuous course between the Hakra bed and life Sutlej. 
Onoe it fertilised a vast tract, but for centuries it has received no water 
its parent stream. It had, however, been supplied with water at tho rise of tho 
Sutlej by numerous excavated cl|^nnelM from the river to elbows of ^e Trewanna, 
where, in its windings, it approached nearest. By these means lengths of the 
Trewanna wore just able to keep alive some of the land it once fed plontifnlly. 
But, owing to Tong neglect, the feeding channels and the Trewanna itself sBted 
year by year, and more and more land fell out of cultivation. The people took 
to rapine for a living, and at last the whole north-east district of Bhawalpore 
became a more population of cattle-lifters. 

This was the state of affairs when Major Mlnchin, tho Political Agent, 
assumed charge of Bhawalpore in 1867, during tho minority of the Nawab. He 
borrowed £15,000 at 12 per cent, interest for ton years, and dug a canal, called tho 
Fordwah, which issues from the Sutlej and extendi parallel to it, and about 20 
miles from it, for 105 miles. Irrigation channels are led fVom tiie canal, and it 
docs good work, though of course it is unable to r^laoe the vast. irrigation of the 
Trewanna. It was then resolved to restore the Trewanna as ^ as possible by 
clrarance and by leading feeders into it flrom the Sutlej. Tl^se works arc now 
in course of construction with the best results. Below the tails of the Trewapna 
and Fordwah, in the Khairpore district, oommenoe six small canals which extend 
to the district of Bhawalpore. Their complete remodelling is a projected work 
for next winter. 

Below Khairpore, which is one of the distrioti of the Bhawalporo state, and 
20 miles north-east of the city of Bhawalpore, there was a large natural dry 
channel called the Vakind, a feeder of the Sankra. It was proposed to restore 
water to this channel by feeding it from the Sutlej when in flood, and fMs was 
partially done in 1871-72 with great luceoss. A now canal, 20 miles long, has 
also been cut to feed a rained channel called the Khanwah^ and the old portion 
of which has been remodelled and extended. From the oiW of Bhawalpore to 
tho junction of the Sutlej and Chenab, a distance of ^ miles, there are numer- 
ous small native inundation canals, and one large channel, the Nowrunga, which 
has been completely remodelled and fed at a mgh level by a head 20 miles long. 
Tho Kutuhwaht Su/tanwaht and Mobariktoah are perennial canals with their 
heads below the winter zero of the river, loading to Ahmadporo, the former 
capital of the state. 

Tho principal can alt from the Chenab are the Minehimoah, Bamnoah, and 
Sadilwaht large channels 100 foot to 200 foot wide, irriffating a vast area by an 
endless network of branches. Below the junction of the Sutlej and Chenab, and 
parallel to tho latter river, there is a great dry channel winding down the remain- 
ing length of tho Bhawalpore state oallod ffurriari, or ** the fertiliser." AU the 
branches from the Chenab system of canals are tailed into the Hurriari, but 
their volume is inadequate to afford a useful supply to that great channel. In 
1871, however, a spill from the Chenab into the Hurriari at lugh flood was care- 
fully utilised, and it is now proposed to make a permanent cut along the line 
which tho spill took, and so give water to the Hurriari. From the Indus there 
are nine canals, seven of them old native works, and two eonstruotod by tib 
English. The Indus alone of these rivers pours its flood over the face of the 
country in July and August, the waters uniting to run into the eastern Ibarra, 
a great channel belonging to the Sind system. 

Tho system of yearly clearances has been placed on a thoroughly sound basis 
in Bhawalpore. The exact quantity duo from each farmer is acourately ealou- 
lated on correct principles, and he is then made responsible for the olearance 
along tho extent of tho canal which rightfully falls to hii share, ^^ll this useful 
work has been done within the last four years ; and the English mitioal Agency 
has thus raised a revenue which they found at 12 lakhs paid in grain, to 19 lakhs 
(or £190, OCX)) paid in cash. This is a measure of bloisingi oonfemd upon 
the count^y^ by Major Minohin and his coadjutors. 

The important system of inundation canals from the Punjab rivers, upon 
which the very existenoe of the inhabitants of a vast area in the rainless re^n 
depends, was administered by the people themselves under Government super- 
vision. The whole of this class of oanali within British territory has now 
placed under the ro|^ar management of the Irrigation Department. Until 
recently there was no direct canal income, the returns apjpearing m land revenue. 

The region for State canals presented far greater dimoultids. This region in 
the Punjab comprises the Bari Doab, between the Beas and Bavi riven% the 
Bechna Doab, between the Bavi and Chenab, the Ohuoh Doab, between Chenab 
and Jhilam, and the Sind Sagar Doab, between the Jhilam and the Indus. 

The Bari Doab was considered the most important, as containing Amritsar, 
and being the cradle of tho Sikh nation ; and a great canal was projected for its 
irrigation immediately after the annexation of tne Punjab. One iniall permanem 
canal already existed in the Bari Doab. It was oallea the Huili Canal, and was 
constructed in about 1633 by order of Shah Jehan, not irrigation, but to 
supply fountains at the royal gardfns of Lahore. M^en the Sikha acquired (he 
sororoiraty, they led a branch to Amritsar to supply sacred tank. Hie oanal 
followed the natural lino of drainage by a tortuous course of 110 miles, and 
passed through low land which least required irrigation. 

The great English projeot was to bring a oentral oanal down the high land of 
tho Bari Doab for 247 miles, reoelTi^ its water from the Bavi, where ^t river » 
debouches from the lowest of the Himalayan ranges at Madhopore. Here ^ere 
is a deep cutting through the high bank of tho Mvi. The oamd then mosses 
two mountain torrents and gains the table land; atrilriag into its wild wastes, to 
vivify and regenerate the rained cities and villages, and rejoin the &Ti 56 miles 
above Mooltan. At the thirtieth mile a branoh diverges to fertilise the most arid 
part of the Doab, and reaches the aneient eify of Bassur <84 miles), and* trim 
this branoh a smaller ohannei is diverted eastwasd to near the Sutiri, •opposite 
Sobraon (61 miles). At the fifty-flfth mile another braneh is taken off to 
fertility down to Lahore .(74 nulei). The odgtmd plan was that oanal s&uld 
be navigable thronghqut, the slope oehtg eounteraoted nesr the heed hr boulder 
rapids, and afterwMs by masonry mUs. The total length, branoimf , 

was to have been 486 miles. The main ohannei, at^ head, Wat tolSe lid feet 
broad and 5i feet deep. The total cost was ofigioaUy estkiuded at £ 530 , OQO, tad 
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the work wai entraited to ihalato Colonol Dyes, with Lieutonant Orofton as his 
assistant. They commenced work on the first 30 miles in 1850. 

In 1850 it was found that the cost of the canal would not be under £1,350,000, 
and efforts were oonce^itrated on the completion of the main line down to where 
the Lahore branch toaks off. Water was first admitted into the Bari Doab 
Canal on the llih of 185d, and it soon became erident that the declivity of 
the bed ^ in the upper parts was too ureat, the consequence being extensive chan- 
uelings (Alt in the sanoy tracts, and deep holes below the falls. It was also found 



to UtUlSO tne onaimeis a suppir musi do arawBirum ocuer sources, me iiuiu- 
mum supply of water from the Aavi had in 1848 ooen Calculated by Sir Kobert 
Napier at a, 753 cubic feet per second: it turned out to be only 1,414, and the 
maximum 2,629. The sources frCm whiidi the full quantity can bo obtained are 
the river Beas, or the Bavi further down. Estimates for remodelling the canal 
were ordered to bo framed in 1868. 

The remodelling was commenced, and in 1870 it was resolved to complete the 
Eassur and Sobraon branches, but without navigation. The total cost of the 
project has risen to £1,344,956, and when, completed with the branches will be 
£2,000,000. Important mechanical workshops were established at the hcadworks 
at Madhopore, and in 1867 the formation of a water-course was sanctioned, to 
supply motive power for the machinery. Tie weir and now masonry hcadworks 
at Madhoporc were almost completed in 1872-73, and about half the work of ibe 
new workshops was finished. The quantitT of ironwork turned out of these 
shops was 618 maunds of castings and 018 of wrought-iron. 

During .1872*78 the remodelling of the central lino and the excavation of 
tho1>ranohesVBiade good progress, llie aggregate length of the main canal is 
now 212 miles, with 692 miles of rajbuhajt, or distributing channels. The gross 
incomefor 1872-78 was £81,786, direct and indirect, and the working cxpeuscs 
f^],570, the oombinod direct and indirect profit being £50,216, or 3 8 per cent, 
on capital. An important question arose with regard to the rates to be charged 
for water. Originally those rates were uniform for all crops, being Ra. 2-6-8 
per aereafor water given in flow, and Re. 1-3-4 for water lifted. After much 
consideration, it was resolved that the rates should vary for different crops, and 
be divided into four classes ; the scale being for sugarcane its. 6 ; for rice 
and gardens Rs. 4-12; for wheat, barley, cotton, and indigo Rs. 2-8 ; and for 
other cereals and pulses Re. 1-8 per acre. The number of acres irrigat»*d from 
the Bari Doab Canal in 1872-73 was 228,790. « • i t 

Irrigation has not yet been provided for the other Punjab Doabs. In 18(>i 
Mr. Bourne, the managing director of the Oriental Steam Company, propoHed 
a scheme for a joint-stock company to construct a canal from the tbenab, and 
his plan was warmly supported by the Lieutonaut-Ooveruor ; but in IS64 the 
Supreme Government informed Mr. Bourne that they were not prepared to give 
him any definite encouragement. Colonel Crofton, however, pointed out places 
whence a permanent supply of water could be obtained from the Chennb. In 
1860 Mr. Pardon had a project for a canal down the Sind Sa^oir Doab, froni near 
Mari on the Indus to the same river about 70 miles above Mitbankot, a distance 
of 220 miles. The reason for the cessation of necessary invcsligationj with 
referoneo to these projects, which were commenced iu 1864, is stated to bo the 
difficulty of obtaining qualified engineers for the senuce. A rough reconnais- 
sance was, however, made of the river Chonab last year near Ohiuiot^ in the 
Jhaug district, with the view of ascertaining the feasibility of drawing oft water 
there for the irrigation of the lower part of the Rochna Doab. As a ridge ol 
rocks here crosses the river, it is thought that a ebanmd be taken off at 
small cost, yielding a pereimial supply of water. There are 7,0(X),()tKl of acres ,n 
the unirriiaU^d Doabs waiting for water, and to swell the revenues of the btatc ; 
while in the district of Goorgaira, lying in an unfortunate position in the Ran 
Doab, below ibo point to which the English canal reaches, and barely within 
roach of the inundation canals, only 66,000 acres are watered out of 500,000. 

Certainly much remains to bo done. . . 

One great work has, however, been recently commenced m fonnection with 
Punjab mers. The Sutlej or Sirhind canal project was submitted by Colonel 
Cro^ in 1862. At the powt where the water parting sepv»tee the Junma from 
the Sutki there is an interval where the classic Saraswati once watered the land 
of Euru OT its way to the Indus, but where now the streams have ceased to be 
SrSl/w^e the desert fast encroaches on the once noh kingdom of 

Sir Waiiim Baker ran a lino of loreU aorow thia 
Tfamal ,0 fincfittAthe greatest elevation above tho Jumna and Sutlej to 

be 68 feet, and ho alter^e carefully eraminod ^e course* of its nverdicds. 
In 1841 the same offleer reported that tho mtroduotiou of a stream A® 

Sutlaj into an immonsooultivrtlo tract, now desert, was 

Tl«%!S!iidiato commenoement of this work «|uld "ot J® 

Mr Thomason then Lioutonant-Govemor of the North-Western l^xivincos, 
ilooia^^t Captain (now Sir William) Baker had been the successful P'«“®®^ 
m thUlitdo knoTO trwt, and that ho had suggested plan* which s h®” d not be 
lost siirht of and which hereafter might mature into works of great national 

. MstsiiS. sa a . w 

t* diiBealtie* in taking the canal across the Sursa torrent, whicUwll be overcom 

hitherto ni)^dSu*.whe« It wiU wa^ 788.000 MMs, o^umi^m^^.^ 


within which they were situated, a proportional sliaro of the cost bemg b®' V 
each itate. About one-third of Uie excavation of “‘®. J 

divisiM (first 11 mUos) was completed by the ®“d ®f the quimtity 

expcuttHl during the year being 44,6(H),()()0 cubic feet ; 4,5i^O,(JOO by pns^ 
Accommodation for 2.000 convicts has been provided at Hupar. Iii the second 

division (264 miles) 101, OOO.IXIO cubic feet were excavated. ^ 

After the rivers of the Pnniab unite at Milhiinkot the ®.® ^ 

miles to the sea, through tho arid ramless country of Bind. 
absolutely essential to cultivation. What tho monsiwns Py\" '’[ 

India, the inundation of tho Indus aiid the canals which d^Jnbuto its waters 
are to Sind. This country is an alluvial plain, almost every portion of whuh bus 
been swept by tho Indus or its branches at some time or other. Traces of 
ancient channels arc to be met with in almost every JiroeUou. The is luahcst .y 
at the river banks, and sloiies away from them on eidier side. The reason ot th * 
is that tho river brings down a greater quantity of silt than its stream, mi^rati d 
in velocity on tho nearly levef plain, can tarry orward. The sdt >• 
and the result is lliat the bed and banks of the riidus are eontiiiually n»»“8- .^® 
process is euro, but very slow. Dr. Lord calculated that the Indus annually 
SZ silt suffleient to fL. an islmid 42 mUes long by 27. and f) f®®t hjKh. . 

the bed attains a certsin height tho water falls over, and the river, at ‘‘ 

severaUentnries. rhanges its course. It has sloady worked its ®“'‘ 

west, fn 710 A.D. the invading Muslims found a rfmdu ^ 

ruin of Alor was caused by the Indus nioviiig to the west. 1“®®. r® ^ 
govemmeul was moved to the city of Brahmwiabad, the rums ot which are now 

^”*It*i8%to8 movoinent which causes one of the dillieulties lu Sind irrigation. 
The river is ccmliiiually carrying away tho banks in one direction, and ‘®”"*®{'’ 
new land in another. This process never eeases and the <“"“8 ®J, 

make a noise iu tho dislanee resembhug volleys of iiiiiskctry. Prom tsakuar t 
the sea the distance is 800 miles, and the hanks arc permanent only “ ”‘rt ‘ 
places, Snkhar, Jhirk, and Kolri. At Sakhar the river rushes tbrongh a narrow 
gorge in tholime-stonc hills, forming a perfect rapid during ‘>>® 
descent of above four feet. At .Ihirk the river i. not contrac ed. but thirds rock 
on either side. At Kolri bills aiiproach on both side,, and tlie «0'' 1 

ami tenarious. Tho rise of the Indus coniuienees in May and subsides at the tnd 

of -'“KUSU oxcavalionM carried away from Hic river in ®" ‘^'*‘1®® f®®* '®{‘; 

so as to secure as great a fall as possible. They vary from 10 to 

width, and from 4 to 10 foot in dciith. None iu former limes bad t>‘®‘® 

the three places where tho river-bod is iicrmancnt, and m"'e «®® ®®®Pn"" ‘l 

draw off water from the river, excmil during inundationB. ^ *‘®y, 

water-courses more than canals. Aom the posKtoii ot the canal heads fi'y ®®® 

liable to two evils : cither the river cncriaches anil tears away the hanks, or it 

recodes and forms a great sand bank across the liead. ,1... 

The canals cut tliroiigh the high inargm ol the river bsnks and < ®'’®".‘ 
water (o lower levels down an inclined plane, where, under ‘'f* ‘®'' 

stances. It llows mil on ihe surface. Thus the cnltiyation may be ‘I'®'®* ® ' ® 
three classi's : first, the land which can only bo irngsted by using hrsian 
wheels to raise the water; secondly, land irrigated by machiDery when the 
canal is low, hut ovor wliieli the water will flow naturally when the canal ris s . 
thirdly, land watered allogelhcr without the aid of machinery. .Som® of '*»: 
dargest canals were at first niiturnl channels, others wen- dug by 7*" "ff* ! 
Sind. They arc i-udc and simple expedients which attain their object, thougb 
less ,H-rfectly and at greater cost than if they had been «®""'’®“f*®{* °"i "7bv 
principles. Tim enre of tho canal i-oiiNists m clearing out the silt dejxismd > 
the invindetions or washed away from the sides. Thu was done by statute > 

'"**^tliptahr(now Sir Williniii) Baker was apimintod to the »'*P,®®'"*®"‘*®"®® 
canals and forests in Sind in 18-48, and he surveyed the cansls and made "e®®®" 
valuable reiHirts, especially on the Eastern Nara Canal, on tlie lett oana 1 1 

tholudus^^ he made over charge to Captain (now •’'®“®®-'' 
was tho first engineer to take charge of Ihe canal clearances ; but m '-'‘J’,.,: 

Deportment was abolished and the Collectors were without assistaneo, , 
records wore locked up, and much previous labour wna wasted. I lie eanai 
deteriorated, beconiiuK less wide and lesg deep, t'aual uiiHiiiaiiacement ciilmi* 
noted in 1853. In 1851 Captain Blois Turner reported on their ®®"®'“®J’ *"*1' ^ 
1856 a separate officer was appointed os SuiHsrtDtondcut of Canals. Binw tnat 
time Colonel Fife has been tho most prominont irngulion officer. In t8eu tiie 
Canal Department in Sind was again abolished, aud in 1870 it was onci roori 

re-organised under Colonel Merriniaii. « , r /.™4 /»v4Ant 

Sind canalg may be divided into three oiasse* : first, thoHC of great extent 
and importance, numing 70 or 80 miles ; second, those of smaller cxUmt, and 
branches ; third, the distribution channels. j Ou* 

On the western bank, coroTnencing from the noHli of Sind, near ^khar. Hit 
chief canals are the Sind. Ghar or Larkhana, Higari, and Western Narn^ All 
but the Bigari arc nrobably, judging from tbeir tortuous courses, natural channtis 

Sind canal opens from the main atream of the Indus, on the right bank. 
21 miles below Sakhar. Its total length is 66i miles, and at ita toil it duides 
into three braiichoH, the Miitti, Kadu, and Mihshiidu. (be former eoimceting Hit 
Sind with the Larkhana canal. Tho course of the Sind is Tery tortuous and the 

The Ghor or Larkhana leaves th© Indvs 23 miles bolow Sakhar, ntid has 
throe heads or chunuels of supply. It is very tortuous, and tho fall is imis much 
reduced. Several amallcr canals branch fron^t, until it divides mlo two braneW*- 
the Nurwah and Nowrung. and loses its naAo. Th© Nowrung again divides into 
two, the Andrawnli and Muldussi, aud those are again divided into several smaller 

Western Nara leaves tho Indus 27 miles below xSakhar. and at mile.s 
from tho head it is 200 to 300 feet wide. This canal is less winding than Um 
Ghar, and the fall is consequently greater. Tho country is well 
either side of it, and tho villages are numerous. It returns to the Indus at 

Tho improroment of these canals, especially of the Ghar, 

1856 uudoT Captain Ford. A channel of supply was cut from the 

the Ghar, called the Fordwah, which augmented its supply and raised its h‘^^1- I 

head of the Ghar was sdso improved. The Fordwab is considered to be one ot tho 
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most Buccessful works in Sind. It raised the leyel of the Ghar three feet and 
increased its volume enormously, thus converting n large area from ^eel to 
natural flow irrigation. Tlie lower part of the Western Nara was or course 
somewhat injured, but not in proportion to the gain of the area dependent on the 
Ghur. 

Tho Bigari canal, also on the right bank of the Indus, is the most interesting 
ill Hind. ^ 

In 1814 it was described by Lieutenant Maclagiin as having a total length of 
48 miles, with a fall of 35 foot. The head was on a side channel, at a distanoo of 
nearly seven miles from tho Indus. For the first 23 miles it passed through a 
country covered with jungle, but presenting frequent traces of former cultivation. 
It then entered a district wlicro much water was taken by means of Persian 
wheels, and towards the end of tho 48th mile it became a mere ditch. In 1851 
General Jacob, Political Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, represented to 
tho Commissioner (Sir Bartlo Frerc) tho great advantage of enlarging the Bigari. 
It was then becoming yearly smaller, from the defective system of clearing. At 
the head it was 24 feet wide, with a depth of nine feet. It was proposed to 
enlarge to 40 feet, with a depth of 11, and to slope the banks to a proper gradient. 
The Nurwah was the chief offshoot of the Bigan, and had been corned far into 
the desert north of Khangarh. General Jacob, in 1862, proposed that tho 
Nurwah should also be cleared and enlarged, lie entrusted the work to^ native 
contractor, who had to remove enormous heaps of earth, 26 to SO feet high, on the 
hanks, to cut away jungle, and to clear dams out of the bed. Tlic roniraelor did 
his work well, though only a comnygi Sindhi Maistri, and completed it in 1864. 
The capacity of the Bigiiri was about doubled by tho now excavations, and much 
wheel irrigation M*as converted into natural flow, with a saving each season of 
lU. 130 for every wheel. Villages sprung up along the Nurwah w'horo a few 
years before people scarcely ventured to take their flocks, from fear of Baluch 
plunderers. Jacobabuil was founded in the midst of a barren treeless waste. 
The water of the Bigari canal w'as brougjit to Jacobabad, and the tail was extended 
thence to the Xelatooundaty near Khyra Garhi. Now the former desert is a 
dense forest of babul and other trees, upwards of 60 feet high, sheltering the 
houses and gardens of the inhabitants. Within a few miles there is the desert 
again, which skirts the Balnehisfnn hills, a level plain of sph’iidid, fertile, alluvial 
soil, but hard, naked, and barren like a threshing-floor, without shrub, herb, or 
grass, except in tho vicinity of canals. There the desert is converted into a 
garden, woods took the place of sand, and the Bigari canal revenue, which 
amounted to £ t, 7110 in 1862 was £13,604 in 1H67 and £17,339 in 1862. The 
improvements of General Jacob only cost £16,200* In 1800 it was resolved to 
increase the width of the first ^10 miles, and iu 1867-68 this important canal was 
again enlarged and improved. 

On the eastern side of the Indus, between that river and the desert, there is 
an ancient channel, tho Faster n Nara, which had ceased to flow as part of the 
Indus since that river, deserting tho passage through the rocks at Alor, took to 
its present channel betw'een llonri and Saklmr. The Kasteru Nara had no direct 
comm unicat ion with the Indus when Sir William Baker came to Sind in 1842, 
but received a ])reeariou8 supply of water from a remarkable depression which runs 
parallel witli the Indus from above Bhawal]x»re, and, being lower than its flood 
iieight, receives some wafer from canals, and a more considerable volume by 
direct overflow. The channel of the Eastern Nara being also lower than that 
of the Indus, can eusily be filled from the great river on a higher level, and 
8ir William Baker pointed out the rock at Kohri as offering a site for the head-* 
works. Hitherto tuo overflow of the Indus in floods had formed the Nara 
suf»j»ly In 1826 Sir A. Burnes mentions that the Nara, which in its lower course 
is called the Puraun, was tilled by a flood which cut through the Allahbund and 
reached Lakapat. In 1843 Sir W. Baker saw marks of a flood that rose 18 feet, and 
iu 18 13 there wore only four feet in tho same place. The Nara passes through the 
wild Thur, a country covered with enormous sand hills, with occasional tracts of 
alluvial soil between them, ahmg a channel on which arc formed a series of 
bottoms locfilly called dumii. There are 4<)() of these (fund/*, or lakes, supplied 
fiomthcNnra. The people in the Nara valley gain a livelihoml by rearing 
cMtle, feeding flocks, lishing in tho dunds, and carrying on a grain trade with 
states beyond the Thur. They eagerly raise crops whenever the Nara supplies 
water. 

The cut from the Indus at Kohri.to tho Nara is 11 miles long, and tho Nara 
is 20 feet below the river. Sir Bartlo Frerc strongly recommended its being made, 
and w urk was commenced in 1853, together with bunds across the channel at 
intervals, to lead off the water for irrigation. In 1864 the cut was in full progress, 
beginning just above Bohri i IQ feet deep, 206 feet wide, with a berm 16 feet wide 
on cHoh hide, and tlie excavated earth distributed in two terraces on either bank, 
forming a«liiiiiuble garden ground. The Rohri cut or supply ehannol was com- 
pleted and opened on 9tli May 1869. Bunds wore also constructed across the 
Nara ciiannel to prevemt the escape of water into the large dunds ameng the 
sand hills. 

Two canals branching from tho Eastern Nara have also been constructed. 
Tbo Mitrow canal w'ns copimeneed in March 186ff. It was to bo fllled by a 
branch from the Nara, and iu 1866 there were 190 mile.s open, which irrigated 
156,8t)3 ncn*s. 

The Thur canal is another branch from the Nara. intended to water lands at 
the edge of the desert. It was commenced in 1864, and is now Tompletod, 
irrigating about 3K,(KX) acres ; 60 masonry beads for minor channels were cou-’ 
structed during 1871-72. 

The Fullali canal is tho main feeder of irrigation ehanncls from Kaidurabad 
southward and eastward. Originally it was a natural branch of the Indus, joining 
it again 16 miles below Kaidurabad.' This wnyireventod by a dsm in the time of 
the Amirs, and tho water w'as sent t^fp<?d the Cfaja, Guni, and otluir canals to the 
soutli. The cbiof portion thus fclLirgo the Guni after a course of 40 miles, the 
average wndth being 360 fwt. Tlie improvement of the Fullali was commenced in 
1866. Two channels of supply were cut from the Indus, and the effect tin the 
water-supply was very satisfactory. One of tho most interesting services on 
which Sir William Bator was employed in Sind was a survey* and levels along 
the Guni to its junction wuth the Puraun (the continuation of the Eastern Nara;, 
and thence to the Allahbund, which lie surveyed and levelled. Tho Amirs of 
Sind, after an unsuccessful invasion of Kach, cut off tho supply from tlie Fullali 
and Guni, which had fertilised one of its provinces. After our occupation of Sind 
tbe Government of Each requested Sir Charles Napier to cut the mmdB and let 
the water flow again. Sir Charles sent Baker to do this, who took the prccauUon to j 
take levels iirst, and found that, owing to certain depressions and elevations | 


caused by subsea uent earthquakes, the cutting of <ihe bunds would not restore 
the water to Kaon, hut, on the contrary, would let salt water flow back into 
Sind. 

The groat administrative question with reference to the Sind canals has 
always been the system by which they were annually olewd of silt, an operation 
which is absolutely niMU'ssary. The old custom was for Tno Government to pay 
for the clearance of tho largo canals, and for the people to keep up the mmor 
chauuols. in l!i64 tho cost of clearance was £4l,oA. As in the case of the 
Punjab inundation canals, tho Sind canal clearances were effected by cher, or statute 
labour. Every cultivator was forced to furnish a guota of labourers in proportion 
to the extent of his cultivation, f The silt is sometimes removed in basKets, and 
sometimes by a board di%wn By oxen, like a gigautio hoe, trailed along the 
ground. But usually tho only implement is a hoe, with a long blade and short 
handle. Tho labourer fills the blade by striking it into the soft soil, and by a 
jerk throws a shovelful upwards and behind. One man stands behind another, 
and the soil is thus passed on. The canal digging lasts from December to April. 
But in 1856 statute labour was abolished, and tho annual work of clearances 
became very expensive, while insufficient funds were allowed for it. The canals 
are deteriorating, solely owing to the sum auuually allotted being less than is 
adequate for tho purpose. 

There is a sjiecial tax, called hakahut of three annas per beegha levied from 
lands watered by canals cleared by Government to aid the cost of clearance. Sir 
William Merewclhor has represented that the hakaha is credited to revenue, and 
that only a portion, arbitrarily fixed without regard to real requirements, is allotted 
to canal clearances. He has remonstrated against this, and has represented that 
the canal will each year deteriorate, in proportion to deficieiit clearance. The 
sum required is five lakhs, while only throe and^hree-quarters are egranied ; * yet 
the hakaba amounted to £47,708, evo^ farthing of which, ho urges, ought to 
have been expended on tbo object ror which it was intended. Sir William 
Merewether thinks that tho hakaba should be made an entirely separate fund for 
canal clearances. This question was taken into consideration, and tiio Government 
of India declared that tho hakaha, being part of the land revenue, could not bedealt 
with separately, but that whatever sum w&n needed for canal clearance should 
certainly bo given. In consoquenoo of the canals not being properly cleared, the 
condition of tbe people of 8iud is worse and less prosperous now than it was 
before the country came under British rule. In the Karachi Collectcirato there 
arc 309 canals, of which 128 are properly cleared, 66 insufficiently cleared, 
aad 116 not cleared at all. 

Since 1856 Colonel Fyfc has advocated the construction of perennial canals in 
Sind, issuing from permancut heads. Sites for such heads can oe found at only 
throe points on the Indus : at Sakhar, at Jhirk, 260 miles lower down, and tit 
Kotri. He cousiders these to be the proper points for canal heads. From Ilohri 
ho would take one down Eastern Sind, crossing 150 canals to the Fullali, which 
would become the trunk line for 80 miles. From Sakhar, opposite to Kohri, another 
would be led down the western side, parallel with the river, orossing the Sind and 
Ghar, and entering tho Western Nara to rejoin the Indus at Sihwon. The pre- 
sent canals would be used as distributing channels. From Jharrak two more 
canall^ would be taken, ouo on each side, towards the sea. This scheme would 
revolutionize tho ancient system of Sind irrigation, its advantage being that sucli 
canals are permanent and their supply porcuniul. 

One perouiiial canal has been uiulortiukcn from tho rocky banks of the Indus 
above Sakhar to Shabdad pore, a distance of 63 miles The lino crosses the old 
Sind canal, whore there is a regulating bridge of seven arches, each Uhfeet span, 
and the water is regulated by liurixontai sleepers. The scheme for this canal was 
approved in tho end of 1861 and eommonced, and in 1868 the w'ork had reached 
the 24th mile. It is the first attempt at a perennial canal in Sind, and U to 
irrigate lii'l.OtXlbccghas of land, yicloing a revenue of £209,999. It was opened in 
Juno 187‘>, 

General Strachey, iu 1867, recorded an opinion that the remodw for inron- 
venicuces caused to cultivators by uncertain water-supply, never under control, 
was the substitution of perennial for interinittciiu inundation canals. The arcit 
under canal cultivation in 8ind is about 1,200.000 acres, and the land-tax and 
water charge about ]^. 2-4 per acre. Ho thinks, if all the water was supplied 
by flow and none by Persian wheels, this charge might be raised to Ks. 8-4, and 
that the cultivated aroa would be doubled. He thus concurs in tho views of 
Colonel F^fe, and would take two nerenuial canals from the Indus at Sakhar 
and Hohn to Sihwan on tho west, ana the Fullali on the east side, crossing all tho 
present canals and using them as distributing channels. 


THE GANGES BASIN. 

The basin of tho Ganges is nowhere within the rainless zone ; but nearly the 
whole of the course of tlie Jumna is in the dry region, with a rainfall less than 3(> 
inches, while that of the Ganges flows through a oonntry which receives very 
little more rain until tho two nvers unite at Allahabad. But here begins the 

f ;rcat distinction between the Gauges and the Indus. While the Indus, in its 
ower course, receives no affluents, and passes into an arid bolt which is absolutely 
dependent upon its waters for every blade of grass^the Ganges is Joined bv 
numerous tributaries and passes into the well-waters plSns of Bengal, the rainfall 
being 4G inches at Benares and 66 at Calcutta. It is’ihe ^rtion of the Ghmoes 
basin above Allahabad therefore that most requires irrigation. Colonel GMatuMl 
divides this upper region, which comprises the North-West Provinces, three 
aoncs. First, tne tract along tho foot of the Himalayas, which is well watered by 
rainfall and by numerous rivulets from the mountains, mpst of which dty up after 
the rainy season. But along the length of this tuh-Hima1aya]i tract there is a 
deposit of sand and boal£»rs forming a eontinuoufi belt 16 miles wide, which 
creates a vast fllter-bedi and being bofBered on ^ the dowh-hill side by a band of 
clay, it becomes a covered reservoir. The natural pressure augmented by the 
rapid slope across which the filter-bed lies forces water under the clay, imd pro- 
dAes a line of springs on the other side of tbe olay band which feed fiumerons 
Streams and rofiwsh the country. The local name A the belt of boi4dor is baftbur, 
and of the tract which it-waters by filtrattev tciwi. The second «one comprises 
the great plain through whioh flow the Qanges and Jumna, and the third is the 
province of Bundelkhund, sloping northwards fronij^ h^h plateau of Central 
India ioitardi the Jumna. ^ 
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The climate of the North-West Provinces is very dry, and from April to 
June, when westerly winds jprevail, the vegetation of nnirngated plants k almost 
suspended. In June the winds bring the vain-clouds up the valley of the Ganges 
from the Bay of Bengal, and the season of agrieulturo commences ; but the 
rainfall diminishes as the distance from the sea increases. 

From the earliest times the people have practised woll-irrigation, the depth 
at which the water is found on the plains being from 10 to 50 feet ; but the method 
is expensive, for it employs six men and thrc%pairs of bullocks every day to keep 
five acres watered. Colonel Baird Hmiih in 1800 reported that there were 
70,000 masonry and 280,000 tempora^ wells in the Doab between the Jumna and 
Ganges, irrfgating 1,470,0(.K) acres. But it is from the water of rivers that the 
main supply must be drawn by means of State janals, which are far beyond the 
means ot private enterprise in India ; and hence the #ater which, if raised to the 
proper level, would have fertilized the whole'land, has for centuries rolled useless 
to the sea. Yet the native rulers did not wholly neglect this great source of 
supply. The Kmperor Firoz Shah, between 1361 and 1888, drew a canat from the 
Jumna to water his favourite hunting ground at TTissar ; but there are no marks 
of irrigation works along the lino of l\is canal, which fell into disuse on his death. 
For a nundred years no water had flowed to lliH8ar,*when, in 16()8, the Emperor 
Akbar^sued a decree ordering the canal of Firoz to bo restored. It is singular 
that the Ain Akbari makqs no mention of this work of Akbur, and we are 
indebted to Colonel Yule fSr our knowledge of the original which places 

the fact beyond doubt.^ In 1626 the Emperor Shah Jehan projected a branch 
from the canal of Firoz to convey water to the city of Delhi, and Ali Miirdan 
Khan was his engineer. The Delhi canal crossed the low land by a maaonry 
aqueduct, traverse the Aravali hills by a channel cut through the solid rock, 
60 feet deep at the crest, and flowed through the city iA a masonry bod, throwing 
olf innumerable minor stream^ Throughout the great halls and courts of the 
palace a plentiful supply was carried in numerous channels, filling the graceful 
fountains and marble baths, and watering the gardims. • For 150 years it con- 
tinued to bo efficient, but in 1763 this Delhi branch ceased to flow. Ali Murdan 
also made a canal in the Doab, but it was abandoned ntrnosi as soiin as it was 
made, probably .owing to the difficulty of maintaining a passage across the 
mouulain torrents at tnl» head. 

Thus when the English came into possession of the country all these works of 
former rulers hod fallen into ruin. “ We found the country desolate, the cities burnt, 
when the sons of Strangers ewue to build up the wallsi, and the rulers to minister." 

The North-West Provinces comprise a region whirli Mcems designed by 
Nature os a groat field for artificial irrigation. The rivers, after leaving the last 

g orge of the Himalayas, enter upon plains with a rapidly decreasing slope ; and, 
owing parallel to each other, they divide the eounlry into sections, which, both 
as regards soil and deoUvity of surface, o1f(T every requisite for irrigation. The 
st<0ep slopes at the mouths of the mountain gorges in many eases enable the en- 
gineor, by a proper adaptation of levels in nis artificial channels, to obtain a 
« command of water which places the whole country under his command. Tlie 
chief diflicidtios under such conditions are in the neighbourhood of the steep 
slopos, and in the management of the mountain torrents. OecRsiouttlly. however, 
it becomes necessary to adopt other expedients for bringing the water from the 
•river-beds to the level of the land to be irrigated, and very heavy excavations are 
frequently necessary, besides weirs and other works to regulate the distribution 
and velocity of the water. 

The first undertaking of the English was the restoration of the Firoz and 
Delhi canals, which was commenced in 1823 ; and the Western Jumna canal 
^stem was fully dettdoped by Oolonel Colvin and Captain (now Sir William) 
, Baker between that date and 18^13. The supply is derived from the Jumna at 
the point of its debouchc from the Savniliku liuls, where the stream is rapid, the 
fall great, and the bed consists of shingle and boulders. In the cold weather the 
stream is generally confined to one or two only of the numerous channels into 
which the bed is sub-divided, whiesh arc all filled by the high floods of tho rainy 
season. One of these branches was appropriated to tho Western Jumna, which 
leaves tho river at a point called Hathm Kund (the elephant’s pool), nearly op- 
posite the old palace of Ii|pdahah Muhal, returning to tho mam stream after a 
course of 26 miles. The supply is increased by deepening the i hannel and 
throwing out a spur into Tho main stream, which was extended right across in 
. seasons of drought. Additional supplies are thrown into this western branch by 
two feeders, one called ** Colvin's Cut;,” the other natural. The materials used 
for the dams wore bouldor stonef and gravel, filled into largo gabions of coarse 
basket-work. Tho canal, continuing along the khadar or low land near 
the river, first Jcollows a branch 01 tho Jumna, then a channel excavated to 
the Putfalla river, . and then occupies the bod of the Putralla to its confluenco 
• with tho Snmb. 'Here was the main difliculty in restraining and regulating 
these torrents, and forcing them to allow the fertilising flooa to pass on its 
wjy in peace. The Dadupore dam was built across tho united Bomb and 
Futralla, here occupied by the canal, just above tbeir junction with tho 
Jumna. Originally it was carried across this channel by an earthen dam annually 
rono#ed ; but in 1830 Colonel Colvin obtained sanction for the masonry Dadupore 
dam, providing a flush flow across tho bed of the 8bmb, divided into 6(t openings, 
.''the total widui being 777 feet. The dam is closed by planks hooped with iron, 
with an eye for an iron hook, by which they are lifted. The Putralla made an 
attempt to turn the cast flana of the dam, which was frustrated by a series of 
•purs placed sa echelon in 1842. Then the Jumna itself commenced an attack upon 
the left bank, which wtfs defeated by meant of a now channel and a series of crib 
ypurs en echelon. But the Somb stul threatened destruction to the works. Lieu- 
^tenant Durand surveyed the oountxy drained by it, and made a beautiful map of 
^the Somb and Putralla drainage, in tho h^ or mitigating the force of the Somb 
f floods by tnnflng a portion into one of the flutltd tributaries. But this was found 
to be impracticRole. Then a new channel, called ** Baker's Cut.” was excavated 
to oneck tbe eneroaolfluents of tho Somb. After a prolonged battle between 
Colvin, Baker, and Durand on cue’ side, and the Jumna, the Somb, and the 
Putralla on the other, the victory was finally secured by the skill and persover- 
anoe of the engineers. The turbulent enemies were made captive, and the precious 
stream was safely convoyed past the dangers which are common to all the 
canals iwnen th^ first leave the head-works, and have to enq^unter the lawless 
mountain floods and torrents. 

The canal is then taken threa^gh an excavated channel parallel to the Jumna 
into an old nulla near Burea, and thenoe partly down natural lavinei to Kamal, 


60 miles below Dadupore, still in tho khadar or low lauds of tho Jumna. At 
Kamal it gains the level of the high country, and soon afterwaMs separates into 
two branchoH, one passing on to niansi and the other to Delhi. Tho Delhi branch 
has a very winding oourao, the size gradually diminiNhiiig, as W’ator is taken off 
by the numerous irrigation outlets. It enters tho khadar land of the Jumna, 
through which it is en^ankod, crosses the valley of tho Najafgarh drainage by a 
massive aqueduct, traverses tho rocky hills round Delhi by a deep irregular 
excavation in the solid rock, and enters tho city near tho Kabul •gate. One 
branch flows in a masonry channel down the Chandni Choke, others w'aier the 
gardens and supply ihb houses, and finally pass through four sets of water-mills 
to the Jumna. 

Tho Hansi branch follows tho lino of Firoz Shah’s engineer, and the pastord 
villages of Hissar are entirely de]iendent.on it for the moans of watering their 
cattle. At Hissar a travelled courtier of Firoz Shah erected a building to giv#^ 
his master an idea of a ship— yuAtfz. It is now* used as a store-house for tho 
canal, for which purpose its ample “ hold’ renders it very suitable. Tho Kohtak 
brancii is taken off from that ot Hansi, and there is another short branch, that of 
Butana, to irrigate villages near the Jhind boundary, which was excavated in 
1836. 

Tho united length of tho main lines of the Western Jumna canal is 446 miles, 
and in tho famine of 1837-38 tho value of the crops saved by its water was £1,462,800, 
supporting the inhabitants of 6(X) villages, who would otherwise have died of 
starvation. In 1860-67 tho water-rate on irrigation yielded £70,(XX>, and tho area . 
irrigated was 447,171 aeros (707 villages), the aggregate length of water-courses 
being 728 miles. The canal has also hadt-stho otteet of raising tho lovol of the 
water in the wells. The total outlay up to 1872-73 was £311,693, and the net • 
receipts for that year £92,600, being, including both direct and indirect returns, 

31 per cent, on tho outlay. The total area irrigated in 1872-73 was 861,820 
acres. 

The system of water distribution on tho Western Jumna canal was compli- ^ 
catod by old rights. On the Delhi and llohtak braiiehes there were many distri- 
buting water-eourscs, the propristary right to which w’as well understood by tho 
fipople. As regarded new cliannels, it was made compulsory on all villages 
noruering on the canal to permit cxeavationj for Ruch water-courses as were 
approvetl by tho superintendent. Tho rajhiihaa are joint-stock channels executed 
by the canal oflicers for tho use of two or more villages. Tho original cost tv'as 
formerly defrayed by the Oovernmont, and ultimately recovered from the villages. 
But this system has been abandoned, and nil the main water-courses are now 
constnicied at tho cost of the Government. The distribution of water in the 
branches has to be regulated with reference to the probable demand. Fixed 
gauges are established at certain points, and the height of the water is regularly 
reported. ^ 

It was found difllcult to estimate tho value of a given outlet, but a system 
prevailed until 1833 of letting out these outlets on eontraot, the rates being fixed 
at Ks. 2 per annum per square inch of urea for natural flow irrigation, and 

1 for wheel irrigation. But the discharge of the outlitH varied withjpefer- 
once to tbe inconstant height of tlio canal. It was therefore determined to assess 
the outlets on the average of their irrigation for three or more years, the period 
of contracts being fixed at 20 yours. The other system is to measure the irngated . 
land. It has been argued that tho contract system has several advantages over 
that under which the irrigated lands are measured. Under it the villages are free ^ 
from minute interferenee of canal ofTieers ; they are supplied first lu times of 
scarcity ; they can irrigate all crops at the same rate ; while the advantages to 
Goverumeni are a steadier revenue and a smaller measuring establiMhroent. Thero 
are, however, sulfieieut reasons for eonmieneiiig with a syslom of measurement 
* as the basis of the assessment of the canal rates, though under certain conditions 
the contract system may be usefully adopted. Certain villages near tho canal 
heads contribute labour in oxehaugc for a supply of water for irrigation and for 
working or rude eorn-mills. 

Colonel Colvin’s scale for water-rates on tho measured land was sanctioned 
in 1827, and again in 1846 (Act VII). These rates discriminate tho nature of 
crops and the method of employing water, whether tor or dattly that is, natural 
flow, or artificial raising by Persian wheels or otherwise. But from Ist NovomW 
1866 the ratesuwere considerably increased. Thu rate for each acre per annum 
is Us. 5 for garden lands irrigated by natural flow; Bs. 3 for sugarCano and 
indigo crops requiring water ror ten months ; Rs. 2-4 for rice, cotton, and wheat 
crops ; and Re. 1-10-8 for the khu^ crops of grain, barley, bajri^ and jawari. 
When th»' irrigation is from water aftifleially raised the rate is about^a third less. 

Of lute years tho necessity for dealing with the Western tlumna canal has 
been nmeh felt, with a view to remove tne swamps which had formed along its 
banks and in tho country which it irrigates ; to remedy tho evils caused by reh 
aDfilorcscence, which destroys all vogclatioii ; to indreaso the volume of its waters *, 
anfl^ improve its fiavigabic character. During 1871 Colonel Crofton matured 
a sffiemo which was partly sanetionod by thu Becretary of State, tho works so 
pproved being the new permanent head across the .lumna, distributaries from 
ndri to Delhi and J hiud^ and drainage works. The estimate amounts to £214,267. 
The permanent dam across the Jumna is a most important work, as it is intended 
to supply both tho Western and Eastern Jumna canals, and to secure a due appor- 
tionment between tho two systems. Large quantities of material have been 
collected for this work. The construction of reservoirs for the storage of a supply 
of water for the cold weather cultivation in the arid tracts of Sarsa is also under 
consideration. • 

There is a system of irrigation from jhiU or large lakes which is in some 
degree connected with the Western Jumna system. The range of hills raund 
Dmhi is of inconsiderable height, and has frw streams. The water-courses jn the 
country to the east and west are dependent on the drainage of tho fountry for 
occasional floods. Tho land is disposodtinto a series of natural hollows, each 
lower than the one. next to it, and all connected by channels ; a chain of natural 
reservoirs »i8 thus formed, the largest of which is the Najafghar ihil, which 
receives the drainage of slopes from Delhi to Badshahpore. The villagers keep 
their cotton crops on the hign ground, while their sugarcane and wheat fringe 

whole jbil ; but the land, both on this and other jhils, was subjeci to bo 
Buome^cd, and tho supply of water required regulation. Of late years tho whole 
area of the Kotila jhil nas been drained and 4,660 acres brought under cultiva- 
tion during the cold weather ; embankments have been formed, and tho drainage 
of the whole system passes under the great aqueduct of the Delhi branch canal 
into the Jumna. The area irrigated oy what are called the Delhi and Gurgan 
works is 11,087 acres. 
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The Kastcrn .hiuiiui ranal was ori*;!' nail v projoctod by Shah Jwlian between 
ir>28 and lorip, And liud Iummi partially rrstnrod in 1761. by a Kohilla Chief named 
^uhirhn Kluin. In 1S23 (^aptuin lh»berl Smith reported upon its restoration, the 
scheme bcitJij fo carry it ccntrically aloiif; the hi^h land between the Hiudun and 
the Jnnnirt, and excavation was commenced at the close of 1823. In 1825 the late 
Sir Proby Cant Icy 'joimul the canal establishment as assistant to CTantain Smith. 
Tl)c canal was opeiuMt on 3rd .laiinary IHiiO by Sir Proby Cautloy, ana the water 
readied thc'dunina a^ain, after traverKinj; its >^hole length, on the lUh. Hapida 
formed in the sandy sections, wliich were remedied by fall^ of mt^sonry. In 1836 
(Ilf bunds of the Mesh rn and eastern canals were placed across the Jumna, and 
tlie river was laid entirely dry. Tl»e Nayashahr <lam, for the eastern canal, W'us 
htriiied. on the IJudhi Jumna with 30 slniees and a re^^nlalin;» bridge in the canal. 

, The dam was built of ancient brieks brmiuht from tlio ohl palace of Badshah Muhul. 
The Eastern Jumna eunnl jiashcs from the main river down the shinjjtly bed of ihc 
ihulhi Jumna for four miles to "Nayashahr. From this point it enters upon thcditli- 
eulties jKTuliar to these lines, wliieh have to cross mountain drainage ut right angles 
to their courses. The Raipur, the Jatoiiw ala, Naogong, and Muskurra mountain 
torrents, of greater or less dimensions, are passed within a distance of ten miles 
from the deep cutting of Nayashahr. 'I'liese torrents are provided wdth ina.Hoiii’y 
dams for Hoods during rains. 'Hie canal then continues ou the high land of tho 
rouiiti*y. Large plautatioiis of sal, sissu, and other trees were formed at Naya- 
shahr for planting the banks of the canal. The rajhuhat or diatributing 
' arrangement, was for the landholders to subscribe for wnier-e«»urses to be dug 
from th(M‘iuinl by tho sujnirintendeiit, the expense being charged to tho appli- 
cant, except that of ilie masonry fWitlets in the canal, of which there are 502. 

^ The water-rates for the Eastern Jumna and Ganges canals are the same: for 
iiutlirnl i\oWt ]ls.*6 for suganuine ; Ra. 3 for tobacco, rice, and gardens; Rs. 2-4 
for indigo, cotton, and rubhi crops; and Re. 1, forkImriC crops. For lift irriga- 
tion tho charge is Its. 3-5-4, Rs. 2, Re. 1-8, and lie. 1 for tho above four clns.scs. 

T'hc embankments to retain tlu' canal in its bed are 40 miles long, and tho 
canal flows between them at a height of ftom six to 12 feet abuve the surfaeo 
of the country. Tho canal system cousistH of I3(^ miles of channel and 625 
distributaries, watering a tract about 120 miles long by 15 broad, betw'oen the 
Hindun and Ibc Jumna. The netr revomie in 1872-73 was £30,774, giving a 
return of 16 6 per cent, on the outlay. The area irrigated was 181.154 acres. 

A portion of the Eastern Jumna canal was remodelled in 1854; and in tho part , 
wdiero it crosses from the Saharaniiore into the Mozafuruagar district tho new 
line crossed the tShamli Nulln, mi alduent (»f ^he Hindun, in several places; and 
three eat.s werp made for the escape of uator, which liave affected the Kat ha, 
a trilmtary of tho Jumna, in whose valh'y large swamps have formed. In 1872 
Captain Harrison was deputed to report upon a remedy for these evils, wliieh 
viTy injuriously affect th» land and the health of its inhabitants. Tho scheme 
is to carry otf the water, which lies like an incubus on a wide tract of cohntry. 

The Ganges <‘aual, a purely British work occujiying a field ^iroviously 
untouched, is the gr^test work of irrigation ever constructed. In 1830 iSir Proby 
Cautky exandned the country, and in 1848 the work w'as commenced. 

The head of the canal is two and u half miles north of tho town of Hardwnr, 
close to tho foot of the Sawalikh mountains, where a well-trodden footpath once led 
down a ravine to the water’s edge in a blanch of the Ganges. At the head of this 
raviue, and overhanging the river, waS a large peepul tree, and at its feiot a lingam. 
Tho spot was cnlleil (iunes Ghat. Here a briilge was constructed with ten openings 
across the mouth of the canal with shutters, and u line of revetments eonm*ct the 
bridge with a dam across (be branch of the Ganges The G lines Ghat was con- 
verted into an extended linn of stone steps, washed by a running (umong tho 
many) stream, olleriug eonveuienees for pilgrim bathers. 

After leaving the Ganges the canal laid to encounter the diflleulties of tho * 
mountain torrents, analogous to those wliieh w^cre overcome by the engineer. s of 
the Jumna canals. There are three methods of meeting and passing these torrents. 
They can bo made to flow across the canal channel on the same level, or taken 
over it by a siiper-nassage, or the canal 1*1111 cross the torrent on an uqueduet* All 
three ivays were mloptedby Sir Proby Caiitley on the Ganges- canal. At T)ha- 
naifi, about 14 miles fromthe headworKs, where the enmil is still in tho khadar land, 
the Itutmu torrent is eneoiinlered. Here a masonry inlet and a dam were eoii- 
Btruetod. The flood waters enter the canal ehunnel through th^sluicoM of the 
inlet, and are discharged through 47 sluiees in t he <lam. They bring dowm branches, 
roots, whole trees, and masses of grass, and no obstruct urn, except the piers of 
the dam, is •tfored to their passage across ^he canal channel. Further on, the 
flood watorii.of the Rauiporo and Fultri torrents are conveyed over tho canal chan- 
nel, without coming in contact with the canal water, by means of well-proteetcd 
and paratHitod masonry super-passages. The next great work on the canal is the 
aqueduct, wdiich takes it over yio 8olaui rivcT, which* ia 18 miles from tho head- 
works. ^ • 

Tho Solani aqueduct is 920 feet long, in 15 arches of 50 feet span each^pon- 
nectod on either side w ith an earthen embankment, raised nearly 30 feet above tho 
valley of the Solani, which it traverses fora length of about three miles. Th% 
canal conriiiueM along tho centre of the country bctw’ecn* the Ganges and Jumna, 
throwing off brandies at intervals, all adapted for internal navigation as well as 
for irrigation. The main lino is 181 nules long, divided at Nauun, in tho Allygnrh 
district, into two branches, each 170 miles long ; that on the right falling into tho 
Jumna in, the Ktawnh district, and that uu the left into the Ganges at Oawnporc. 
There are also two smaller branches, 8*3 and H) miles long respectively. The 
whole length of main canal and branches is t'lierefore 614 miles, and tho length of 
distributaries is 3,111 miles. Tn 1872-73 they irrigatod 685,170 acres. There 
has *befln a rapid and steady spread of indigo oiiltivatiou on the Ganges canal, 
and the area ot sugarcane crops has Also biercnsed. But until w ater-mills are 
supplied f<y.cm8hiug the uaiie, the su^rcane area must be limited by the bullock 
power available for working the natiwe sugar-mills. Irrigation commences 22 
miles below tho headworks, and la diffused over an area 320 miles long by about 
50 broad. The Gauges canal w as ojleucd by Lord Dalhousio ou tho 8tfi of April 
1864.. 

Expcricnee lias shown that in tho original design too great a slope was givcn*to 
tho bed of the Ganges canal, and considerable erosion in tho bed has been 
result. In 1863 Colonel Crofton was appointed to report in detail on tho wh^ 
question, and his conclusions have been generally adopted by tho Government. 
The main ^x^int to decide was whether tho existing canal should be modified, so 
as to 1)6 able to carry w ith safety the whole volume of water for which it bad 
been originally designed, or whether a seuond channel should be made to carry 
that part of the supply wj ^^ the canal in its existing state could not carry with 


safety. The reiqodclling of the canal was ''shown to be the most economical 
alternative, and it was adopted. In August 1864 an outlay was sanctioned for 
tlie protection of the falls that were mdst injured, and tho precautions taken were* 
so successful that the full supply has been maintained in the canal foraconslclor-^ 
able period without any appearance of renewed injuty. Meanwhile pzvgeots are* 
in preparation for the re-arrangement of the Cawnporo, Fathigarb, and EtaWab 
. branches of tho canal, and the remodelling of the first was sanctioned in 1868^ 
Tho net profits of tho Ganges ciftml for J 872-73 were £70,764, or 2*74 per cent, 
on the capital sunk, and the navigation returns W'ero £3,237. 

The Agra canal is a projcfi, now approaching completion, for watering tho 
thirsty lands of Delhi, Gurgaon, Mattra, and Agra from the Jumna. A weir 2,428 
fcL-t long has been built across tVb Jumna below Delhi at a point whore a spur 
of quartz from the*Aravali range abuts upon tho river. It consists of two 
parallel iiiasonry w alls, 26 feel apart, resting on the fine sand of the river bed, 
with stoTui packed between thorn, with slopes and scouring sluices. lie Agra 
canal is designed to irrigate 360,000 acres, and w ill probably be partly opened 
this year. It was to bo partly opened in March 1874. ^ 

There is also a project for completing the system of tho Ganges canal by the 
rmistniction of a Lower Ganges canal, with a capacity equal to that of th^resent 
upper C5iiuul, ou an estimate of £1,826,000. The scheme has been sanotimicd by 
tho SeiTctary of State, and work was commenced ig 187^73. This, with the 
Upper Ganges and Kustern Jumna canals, w ill complew tho irrigation of the whole 
country betweeu the two rivers. The weir across the Ganges for the lower 
canal is to be at Bajghat. 

An Eastern Ganges canal is to bo constructed, taken off at the foot of tho 
boulder formation at Sampur, Tho tract of country which is to benefit by it lies 
between the Ganges and Bamgunga rivers, forming Wostom liohilkhand and 
comprising the districts of Bijnaur, Muradabad, mnd Budoon. The canal, after 
passing through several miles of cutting, w ill come to tho surface at tho 21 st mile, 
and then w ill command' the whole of the irrigable area of the country. Five lull 
torrents wnll bo eucount^Ted, of which two will be diverted from tho canal, tho two 
next w ill bo passed over, and the fifth under it. Tho county, especially Bijnaur is 
well adapted for tho cultivation of rieo, and tho whole irjj^igable urea betwo6IJ^^lle 
riv«‘rs is 3,1 32 square miles in extent. The scope of tho project 1ms not been finally 
determined. * 

The Uohilkhand canals are for irrigating tho belt of eountfy along the terait 
where much rice is raisi’d. On the failure of rnin, water can only bo Coined by 
damming up tho hill streams and leading small canals over tho country on whicn 
tho nthbvv crop depends. Tho system now consists of a numberlif ancient, badly 
designed lines, which are maintained only nntil a better system has been con- 
structed. For the year 1872 73 they caused a loss of £2,398. In 1824 there wore 
1,930 dnm.s and 916 canals. All the Tountry between the Kamguiiga, wl^eh 
passes by Muradabad, and the frontier of Oiulh is intersected by numerous hill 
I streams, whence enuals eoiild easily bo led. The Nagina canal was taken "from 
the right bank of tho Koh and oiiened in 18 F), and there are Murodabad canals. 
'I'wo others, the Pnba and Kailas, have recently boon sanctioned and aro in course 
of construction, and a project is to bo prepared lor utilizing the winters of the 
Kanigunga. But, with regard to a general and eomprehensivo scheme for Bohil* 
khand irrigation, the present orders of the Government are only of a character to 
elicit further and more complete information. The area at present irrigated by 
those canal H is 52,241 acres. 

There is a compact Utile system of irrigation in the Dehm Dun between the 
Ganges and -fumua, and confined on the north by the Himalayas, and on the south 
by the Saw alikhs. The valley is 48 miles long, and in tho centre it is consider- 
ably elevated, the ridge extending from tho Himalayas to the Sawalikha, and • 
dividing the valleydnio two portions, wiilutwq distinct slopes of drainage to the 
c^st and west, llie Asnu and Snswa rivers rise on this central ridge, the former 
going to tho Jumna, and the latter to the Ganges. All the elements of a good 
systcun of drainage arc hero naturally provided. On the Asnu side there is a 
torrent called the Tonse, across w^bich a dam is thrown, and wnter-coursos are 
carried in various directions from the other streams to irrigate the valley. There 
aro five canals, aggregating 67 miles in length and irrigating 11,52.3 acres. The 
net profits for 1872-73 were £2,4*34. ^ ^ 

In tho Arnvali hills there are no such rivers as water tho Dohra Dnn. 
Isolated and surrounded by tho yarchod-up plains and deserts of Northern India, 
the cultivation on those hills mainly depends on water stored in tanks, and some 
of tho landholders preserve the thorny scrub on the hill sides in order to regulate 
the filling of the tanks froin rain. The dislriot of Mairwara, in the Aravali, was 
brought into subjection by Colonel Kail in 1820 ; and his successor, Colonel 
Dixon, in 1836 constructed tanks and reservoirs on a largo scale. Between 188fi 
and 18*16 os many as 2,066 tanks and 9,915 wells were eonstmeted in Mairwara. 
The tanks have a total area of 8,6ir6 acres, and. irrigate 14,826 acres (d! land. 
Tho once wild and unnily Moirs became a thrifty, peaceful, and industrhms 
pensantry under-thc influence of these improvements and of suoh men as mil 
and Dkon. * 

For Bnndclkbund largo schemes of irrigation have been devised. The rain- 
fall is carried off with great rapidity, owing to tho granito and trap formations^., 
leaving the river-beds almost dry soon after the rain ceases. One proposal is to 
build a weir across the river Betwa, which floa*8 near Jhansi, to retain water, 
and a canal will then irrigate 120,tXK) aeroH in tho Jalaun and Hnmirpote distriots. 
Other weirs are projected across tho rivers Dosan and |Cen, with granfte weirs 
and canals ; while 15 lakes, now irrigating 1,800 acres, will be made to water 
22,000. These measures will secure Bundelkhuud and Jhansi against faminoi 
and rostoro this region to its pristine fertility. There is every prospect of thosoi 
anticipations being fully realised. A survey has also been prenareiLlor a oaUal to* 
be derived from the river Sardah,4D irrigate the western part of OuOh and Eastern • 
Bohilkhund ; but, in deference to the oitpressed wish of tim landholders, the - con- 
struction of this work has been abandoned. ^ 

Such liave been, and still arc, the efforts to supply irU^tion in the upper part 
of the basin of the Ganges. Th^ cannot bo considered hieignifioant, seeing tW 
there is nothing that in any way apwaehos them in magnitude and imporianee 
in any other part of the world. The area irrigated by the canals of the Nbrth- 
West Provinces ii^ 1872-73 was 940,586 aores, yielding a canal revonneol i^l,264. 
This is an inorcase on the previous year, owing to there havieg been 54 inehos 
less rainfall. Theaverage water-raie^r acre Sri|nied was Bs.M-5. The total 
capital invested hk canals in the Norih-Welt Phivinces is no# £3|Sll,384, of 
wb^ £2,928,649 M on works in opo^t^ and revenue.'^' Thn gross 

reoilpts are £2ax,264kand the worfclngv onpenses 9189, 8jKi, leating a profit of 
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8*46 per cent, on the capital sunk on works in operation. There is also an iiidircct 
income from the enhancement of land revonde, resulting from the operations of 
the canals, calculated at £55,406, which raises the percentage of profit to 6*8. 

As the Ganges approaches the sea the riuniall increases, and the general 
need for irrigation becomes less and less ; but the yariatiou of rainfall in different 
districts is considerable, and the local conditions of climate arc such that a great 
scheme for utilising the waters of the Son, the chief southern tributary of tho 
Gauges, for the irrigation of part of tho province of Bchur has long been under 
consideration, and its execution has now been commenced. It was originally 
undertaken by the East India Irrigation Company on a plan prop<»scd by 
Colonel Dickens, and tlioir project w’as acpeptrtjl by tho Government in 1807. on 
the understanding that tho agreement must cim if lifts Company did not make 
satisfactory progress with tho works. An application of tne Company for a 
guarantee of mtercst on their capital was rejected; they never coinmoncc<l work, 
and at le^ih they were induced to agree to an arraiigemmit by wliich they were 
bought oSl The Government then took up tho Son project with energy. It 
con^sts of a dam across the river and two main canals led off from it, which will 
supply irrigation for 2,000,000 acres in the districts of Patna, Oya, and Shaliabad. 
The estiaaated cost is £8,775,000. 

The works at present in progress arc the weir a(*r08S the Son at Dehri and 
the headworks of the two mtiin canals, also a portion oC the main canals on each 
side of the river, and the Arrab and Patna canals. The weir will be two and a half 
miles long between the ubutmonls, and eight feet high. In 1870-71 tho well 
blocks 01 masonry which form the foundation of the upjjcr or breast-wall w'erc 
sunk right across the river. In 1871-72 those for the second wall w'ore also 
sunk, and good progresB was made with tho head and under-sluices, and with the 
head locks ; but the operations were liampercd by the unusually large volume of 
water in tho rivers. Tho stone is brought from quarries at a dislance of seven 
miles on the left bank of the Son, 200 waggons and four loeoimitives being 
employed to convey it. The western main cmnal was nearly completed, to the 
dimensions already sanctioned, for a length of 22 miles by the end of March 
1878, and the bridges and sipbona were in progress. Tbo eastern main conal is 
nearly^ompleted for 8 miles. On the Arrah canal, wliich is to be 70 miles long 
and to irrigate 430,000 acres, ground had been broken over 60 miles, and six leeks, 
two bridges, and seven siphons are in progress. The Patna canal is to connect 
the 8on with the Ganges at Patna; it is to ‘be 84 miles long and to irrigote 
890, O^X) acres. About 67 per cent, of tbo earthwork has been executed during 
the year 1872-78. On the whole, the progress of the Son works during the last 
three years has been most satisfactory. 

The Midnap(»re canal, part of wbieh was open and in use in 1871-72, supplies 
a country which is within the z<mo of 60 inches of rainfall. This canal is 52 milcH 
long, 23 of which, comprising the lower section, connect the rivers Ivoosi, 
Eupnarain, Damotlar, and nooglily. It is now practically complete in regard to its 
main channels, and connects tUetowMiof Miduapore w ith tide water in the Hojiglily, 
16 miles below Calcutta. The distributaries and drainage ebaniiels are, however, 
itill inoompletc, but tho canal is now capable of affording irrigation to about 
72,0tX) acres. The scheme eoinprises the irrigation and drainage of 200.(HK] niTes, 
as well as a navigable canal from Caleutla to Midnapo^(^ Tlie estimated etist is 
£931,900. But smaller branelies to villages are mne-h needed. They eonld not be 
made by the jieople, or at h'ast the poojile would not make them, so it was 
determined, as an cxponmentul measure, that Government should do so for tho 
first 50, (KM) acres in the upper reach of the canal. The people did not care for 
the channels, grudged the land, and viewed their construetion as a pievance. 
Irrigation is not popular in Midnajaire, a proof that the rainfall is abundant. 

This completes a review of the chief irrigation works in the valley of the 
Ganges ; and tne Orissa canals and embankments, in the delta of the Mabanadi, 
next claim attention, us they, with the 8on and Miduapore works, arc under the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


THE MAHANADI BA81N, 

Tho Mahanadi river drains the fertile plain of Chatiswrah, in the Central 
Provinces, and falls into tho Bay of Bengal. It is 629 miles long, and its basin 
covers an area of 46,000 square miles. But the Mahanadi basin is extraordinarily 
compact. It has a mean aiametcr of 226 miles, oxeludiiig the neck, so that but a 
very moderately widesprtading rainstorm will ensure rain falling on every .square 
intn of the area simultaneously. Tho form of the basin is that of a round ami 
compact body, with a narrowr neck and boll-shaped mouth, like a water decanter, 
than which it is difficult to conceive one more calculated to empty itself rapidly, 
whiire tho position is one of very eb»8o proximity to tho sea, tho source of nun 
clouds. Thus tho Mahanadi is ppo-eminontly fitted to produce what are actually 
met with, namely, floods ranging extremely high, but of brief durati^m. The 
province of Orissa, at tho doltas of the Mahanadi and Bralimaiii, has long 
suffered from these periodically devastating floods, and the maintenance of its 
embankments has always been of the first consequence to the inhabitants. 

The East India Irrigation Company undertook the execution of tho necessary 
works for tho irrigation of Orissa and the protection of the country from floods 
with an unguarantpod capital. Their offer was accepted by the Government. 
Colonel Bundall, an eminent Madras engineer, was allowed to act for them as 
chief engineer for five years, and they oonimcTiced work in 1862. One of the 
Most sermus evils suffered by Orissa at that time arose' from its isolation. Tho 
£ne little harbour at False I’oint was scarcely ev|r visited, there was no proper 
Burrey of the coast, and the road to Calcutta was barely passable during six 
' months in the year. Tta, leading principles to be observed in projecting tho works 
were— means to prevent; m recurrence of drought, protection of the harvest from 
'being destroyed by flood® and the opening of communications. 

The region in question extends along tho coast from the Chuka lake to the 
Salandi rmr, and ii traversed by tbo deltas of four rivors, the Mahanadi, 
BrahmaeifBaitunu, and Salandi, which in time of floods may be looked upon as 
one^ast delta ( while immediately above the point where those riwri bemn to over- 
flow* heir banks, tbo country begins to slope up steeply to tbo hills. The limits of 
the area within which the works sUbuld be conflned are thus clearly marked out. 
This areail perfectly flat, and the stople crop is rice, grown dunng the monsoon 
months. The amount rainbU averages 57 inches, but as the whole dependence 
is on the monioon crops, it iilSiot the quantity of rain, but the time of its fall that 


is all important. If the rains cease early, a famine is inevitable^ In 1865 the 
rains ceasad on September Mth, and tho crops con.sequontly perished. The main 
object of tho works must be to secure tho principal crop of tho district from all 
risk of failure from drought. 

Immediately upon issuing from tho hills the Mahanadi bifnreates, one arm 
retaining tho name of Mahanadi, and tho other taking that of Katjuri. The 
Biropa branches off from the Mahanadi opposite Cuttack, and after 86 piiles joins 
tho Bralmmiii, whoso estuary is called tne Dhamrah. The head works wero 
planned to eonsLst of tlireo weir.s across tho Mahanadi, Katjuri, and Biropa, 6,400, 
8,000, and 1.980 feet long re8|)ectivcly : tho two first 12i and the third 9 feet 
high. Tlie canal for the country between the Mahanadi and Katjuri, called tho 
central delta, is taken off from the right flank of the Mahanadi clam, and a 

i 'unetion canal i.s to co'nneet it with the Katjuri. . Two canals are led off from thn^ 
iirupa dam, that on the left bank being tlie high level canal to connect Cuttack 
with Calcutta, and that on the right being intended to irrigate tho country between 
the Mahanadi and Brahmaui. Embankments are built round the city of Cuttack 
to protect it from floods. 

The Kendraparn canal takes off from tho right flank of the dam ncroRs the 
Biropa, to irrigate 27(),OtX) acres of what is eallod tim northern delta, at the rate of 
one cubic yard per Innir per acre ; it is 160 feet wide and seven d<Map. The 
distributaries measure in all 171 miles, irrigating 85,0(K) acres, and there is a 
branch called the Patlamundi, taking off from the fourth mile and passing down 
the right bank of the Biropa and Brahmani to Patlamundi, tho port on the 
Dlmmrah, a place of export for grain. TJiis branch irrigates 118,0(X) ocres. 
The Taldundjdi canal takes off from the right flank of tho Mahanadi dam and 
runs to Tahlundali, the limit to tidal navigation, to which tho steamer brings 
goods and pn.sseugcrs from the anchorage ; it has a branch called tho Machgong, 
amj the two are to irrigate 166,000 nen’s of the central delta. Tiiey can now 
irrigate .TMXK), being in use for about one-third of their lengtii of 62 miles in tho 
former and 68 in tlie latti*r. Tho lijgh level canal is designed as a line of 
navigation from Cuttack to (hilcuita, while its power as an irrigating canal is 
limited. Tho first portion, from Cuttack to the river Brahmani, is open, 82 miles 
in length ; ami the greater part of the dislrilmteries are completj^ for an area 
of 8<),<hX) acres. The wtirks are now being vigtiroiisly pushed on from the 
llrahmaiii to the .Salamli, so as to he ready for use in 1876. The whole cost of tho 
q)rissa works was estimated at €1,120,963, hut the total sum has since been placed 
at €2,598, 'jOO (o irrigate 1,600,000 acres. Of this, I'l ,38!t.50J liave been spent up 
to March 1873. 

The Gompuny was unable to carry on tho works, and they were luinded over 
to the (ioviTtiiuent in 1868, together with the Son project, for tlie sum of €l,0')0,0(K), 
since which time tlie irradual prosecution of the Orissa scheim' to completion 
has been sanctioned. Im* tliree great weirs had already been coiislructoil by the 
Company, and have since been maintained in perfect order and security; but 
there is a want of appreciation of the value of irrigation on the part of the culti- 
vators of Orissa; the available supply is even now out of proportion to the 
demand, and tlicre is a disposition only to resort to irrigation when the rain fails. 
The Company asked for a rate of Us. 5 per acre, which was refused by tho 
cultivators; the Company th«*n lowered the rate, but tho ryots still ndused the 
w'utcr. It. w'ns Mgain lowered, and is now Ue. 1 per acre. Only 14.714) acres ■ 
arc irrigated in Orissa, and there is great ditlicully in enlliM'liiig the water-rate. 
The asscssmenl.s were disputed at every stc]), and howling mobs follow'ed the canal 
olUcial.s reprcscutiug their grievances. There is, indeed, a story that the ryots 
w'ere charged for water-rates when banks burst ami the inundation dainngcd their 
crops. Demand after demand had to bn abandoned, and finally the net income 
in Orissii on account of irrigation for 1871-72 was only €1,772, out of an original 
demand for €12,982. The Ooryas are slow and conservative, but at the same time 
shrewd and suspicions, and tne Lieutonanl-Govcriior considers that they must 
not he harassfd by eluinges, and tliat the water-rate must be settled for a period 
of years, five at least. Tnis has been done, (In* water being supplied, on w'rittoa 
application, at the rate of Ue. 1 per acre, which rate is not to he altcretl for fivo 
years. 


THE NARBADA A'ND TAPTI BASINS. 

Gu the other side of hills which hound tho basin of tho Mahanadi nro tho 
fountaiips of tho Narbada and of trihutaries of the (bidiivnri. The Narbada and 
Tapti flow across India, confined on either side hy ranges of mountains; the 
Vindhyan range, with iU .stoap cliffs bounding tiie .Narbada vnlley on tho north ; 
the vSatpura range separating the Narbada and Tapii; ami llie Deccan plateau 
confining tho Tapti and its affluent, the Puma, to the south. These ntreams flow 
throd^U tho richest cotton districts of India to the Gulf of C.iinbny, in a country 
the rainfall of which is from 80 to 50 inches. The area of the Narbada basin is 
86,4<K), and of tho Tapti 2j^,tXM} square miles. Irrigalinn is necessarily on a sm.aU 
scale in these comparatively confined valleys. 'Plie district of Nemar, in tho 
Narbada valley, was acquirea from the Peishw^a in ISIS. The lake of liaohma, a 
tank three miles round, which was found in ruins, was restored, and 105 other 
tanks were put into working order within two years. In 1845 and 1846 (J'aptairi 
French, thou in charge of Nomar, made a masonry dam oeross the ravine of 
Chuli,^ opening on tho Narbada, and another large earthen dam across the 
Chapri, thus forming tbo great Chuli and Miindlefiwar tanks. Tho reservoirs and 
system of irrigation may bo roughly described as being on tbo Madras system. 
The portion of Neinnr north of the Narbada has now been ma<lo over to llelkar, 
togothcr with Mandleswar, formerly the lioad-quarter station, which is now 
transferred to Kandwah, w'hero the Holkarfl^tate Railway branches to Indoron.. 

In their lower courses the Narbada antf Tapti flow through the eot ton-growing 
districts of Gujrat add Khandesh, where much attention has been given to well 
irrigation and to improved methods of raising water from tho rivers, as well as to 
works on a large seiuo. A project for the irrigation of 194,682 acres ^om the river 
Tapti, in Gujrat, has been sanctioned, and several works are either under construc- 
tion or . projected in Khandesh. A dam for tho storage of water in tho Gima 
vaUoy has been oommenced. The Jamda canals have keen opened, and watiT was 
admitted in Juno 1869. Tho Mnkti reservoir is under construction near Dhulia. 
the main dam being complete, and an outlet tunnel excavated to an extent of 
80 feet. The Hurtola tank is nearly oompletod. 

As regards rainfkll, latitu^ and Jurisdiction, tho country drained by tho 
head waters of the Warda and Wainganga* tributaries of the Godavari, in the 
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may h% dMsed with the Nerbada region. Ko great works 
been oomisleM in this region, bnt inrTort hare been made for the Kanban 
Inagatioa project at Kagpore, which ocmsiiitf of a nraat storage recerroir ODTering 
area of 41 sqnare nules, cd a main canal 142 nules long, and minor canals with 
' |Ui aggregate of 40i0 milts. 




MADRAS SYSTEM OP IRRIGATION. 

/ 

The UHdtt 2iattt)rss of the Madras system of irrigation are the dams or aniouts 
arer tiyeei across the peninsula from the Western Ghats, just abort their 

Immmerablo tanks. The rirer deltas, which hare been the scenes 
' and highly romuneratire labours, are those of the Godarari, 
ibtta, the Fonnar, and the Kareri, besides some smaller works. The 
t idmtg ibis western shore of the Ba^ of Bongal is moderate and insudl* 
^ ^he aatisfaotory production of rice, the crop which is most abundanUy 
At Viaagapatam it is 45 inches, at Madras 60, but further south only 

ncing from the north, the projects for the Gh)darari works were sane- 
L 124A At the head of the delta, at Dhaloswaram, the deep bed of the 
feet abore bigh-water mark, and the highest part of the delta requiring 
MmaiioA l| 30’ feet ^ re the same lorel. From Dhaleswaram the river 
tothn. sen, <m the crest of wha^may be termed a great natural embankment, 
above the level of the country. The bed of the river therefore onlv 
raised 10 or 12 feet to give a perfect command and cKtablisn 
^Amorlldog and efficient head of water. This is efEected by a dam or anicut 12 
at Dhaleswaram, where the river is three and a half miles wide, 1,000 
t which is oocupiod by four islands. The aniout is a substantial well- 
\ mass of stone, in lime eemcn^ 180 feet broad at the base, 12 feet 
V^tWO and a half miles long. Tho delta from the Kolair Lake to 
hie a nobio expanse of rion alluvial land, with an irrigable area of 
' , miles; and the €k>davari can supply 3,000 cubic feet of water 

„ low ana 12,000 daring tho high jnsnod of tho river'i volume. Tho 

laiger quantity may bo depended on from July to October, when tho rice crop 
rS^uires a constant supply of water (40 acres of rice to one cubic foot per second of 
Irtftsr). The delta is divided into three natural sections, tho first between Samalkota 
"^and the Bastern Godavari, tho second between tho two branclios of the river, and 
me third from the Western Godavari to the Kolatr Jjako. In the first seotiou there 
isaehanncl alongthc river, and another, separating into two branches, to Samalkota 
. and Cocauada. These and all the other main lines of canal are adapted for 
navigation as well as for tho supply of water for irrigation. The sccona section 
consists of 352,0)0 acres of a rich alluvial soil of surpassing fertility. A main 
ahasmel passes down the left hank of the river, and at the eighth mile branches 
into two. Tho right hand branch is again sulnlividcd six inileH further on, and 
one lino crosses a minor branch of the Godavari by tho Gunnarum brick aque- 
duct eoDStrucled by Lieutenant Haig, 2,248 feet long, on 49 arehoa. The third 
section has a mam channel cnrriw out for oij^ht miles, w hen it break .s oil* into 
SsVCwJ branches, having a united length of 220 miles. Altogether there arc 840 
of main channels to irrigate 780, 0<X) acres. In 1804 an extension of the Goda- 
vi^ line, completing the water communiealinn bidween tho Godavari and Krishna 
wi^ks, was ganctioued, an<l since that improvements have been executed from loan 
Tho traflie on the canals of tho Godavari ih of much importance to the 
distriot, and in 1872-73 was carried on by 61,967 bouts and rafts. 

The Krishna enters tho low' oountiy at a distance of about 80 miles from its 
"CKijath, and both its banks, below' llezoarah, spread out into rich alluvial plains. 
Jlie site of the nnieut at flezoarah is flunked by tho last hills ; thence the plain 
atvetches uninterruptedly to tho sea and to tho Godavari. Tho two rivers have 
lunHlgd thc'M)uvial jJuins of tho deltas, but half-way between them is tho Kolair 
lAke, a low swampy tract roprosonting the work tho Krishna and Godavari have 
before tnis alluvial plain is complete. Tho English acquired the Krishna 
1706, and for 80 years they did nothing, while famines periodically 
^ lihe laud. When the rains failed in 1883 not less than 200,000 people 
rd hunger, and the Government lost revenue to the amount of jS900,<X)0. Ine 
akjia delta povovs an aroa of 10,000 square milos, with 1,100,0()0 inhabitants.. 

I Hvov flows io tho sea on an elevated oentral ridge, with tho country falling 
^'|lffi,^gently to right and loft, and a general inclination to tho sea. Bosoarah is 
Ut the anex of tho delta, wliero the river is 1,8(X) yards wide, flowing 
two hillB. Tho aniout ponsists of a broad basis of stone thrown into the 
^aud allowed to assume its own natural shape, 8,760 feet long and H06 
Jit laeed with a casing of masonry, with scouring sluices at the flatms. From 
['hast side the main channel is divided into two branches, one to Masulinatam 
‘ > otiber to Bllor. Tho main western channel divides into the Nisa^tam 
mamur branohes. In 1866 estimates were submitted for widening tho 
neli, so as to ensure a supply for 260,000 acres, making a total of 4^,000. 

, 1 work of enlarging, whioli is designed to develop and perfect the system of 
and navigation in tho Krishna delta, was progressing in 1872-73 by 
loon funds. 

ootkstruetiun of the Fonnar aniout was first proposed iu 1849 at the ferry 
^ NaDdl^ where the river is 630 yards in width. It was completed in 1866; but in 
dufing a hurricane, the aukut was breached for 282 feet, and the repairs 
S hd; oomi^loted until 1861. The area inisated by the water thus obtainea was 
teres lU 1863. The supply from the IVnnar is precarious, so that it is 
Ith* he supplemented by wa^er kept in reserve in the Hel lor and other 
tod the water is only given out on one side of the river, the levels on the 
nak te i: Wng too hign. ThereSs now a project to enlarge the main or 
'^*™Mftntl mm the Fonnar oni^t, and so develop Uie irrigation. 

reri tad Ktlcrun works are the most ancient, both as regards the 
Utlive tf&ilud portion and the English improvements. At the head of the island 
of iitfir TriehimpallLtne divides into two bninchesi the 

ioulAtra the mune ol KaTori, and tho northern being called the Kalerun, 
MmUAttr hart larger Tolume, a more rapid slope, and a more direct ehanmil. 
hiiy^tedtnOTwatlbrtheimalltr itreaoimdu^ and the whoit 

v«3^ to>.pour Into the XMeran. Shis would bare ruined the irn^on of Tan^. 
rhe.gaekttiaaCh^itorki eidled the madams was a solid maw of rough stone 
hjMffi|lhtloaMrana40hriMd, itietb^ aaerpta^ 

mi hm loirtf eitremity of Berag^ IiUad. It ivas. built upwards of 


Colonel (now Sir ArUiur) Cotton's plans lor the developm^t of ^e Kareri 
irrigation were sanotioiked in 18M. 'Before the construetioo his wonsjm area 
of irrigation dependent on the Kaveriand Kalerun was 669,000 acrea. Tm great 
object of Sir Arthur Oo^'s plans was to send the excess of irate » te Kalerun 
back into the Kareri, by throwing a masonry aniout aerow ilk Kaleron, te 
crown of which should ensure about half the supply of that .branch pasiii^ into 
the Kareri. Tho Kalerun aniout is 750 yards long, dirided mto three parts w two 
islands. The brick and stone mass rests on three lines of wdlls six feet m 
diameter, sunk to a depth of six feet in the sandy bed of the rlrSr, imd there m 
22 sluioes. The effect of this work was to deepen the bed of the^Lurw, and a 
masonry regulating dam was oaifiied across that rirer in 1346. ^This has giroii 
regulanty of current and decrease of riolenee in the Kareri, imd has also wus^ a 
eiearing of tho Kalerun ; the two streams are thus controlled in amostsauiiMtonr 
manner. The Kalerun is the great drainage ohannol of the delta, while tho 
Kareri branch is a channel of irrigation only. All the numerous cheimels are 
solidly embanked, and an aniout was thrown aoross the Kale^ m 1^, 
7Q miles below Seringham, ter regulate tho supply for South Aroot* In 1836 the 
area irrigated from the Kareri and Kalerun in ftichinapalli, Tanjore, and South 
Arcot was 630,618 acres ; in 1860 it was 710,624 acres. Tho returns on the 
outlay may be estimated at 28| per cent. ^ x 3 

It is aifficnlt to giro the exact effect on eultiratte of the groat^ Madrw delta 
works, because the irrigated areas are giren by districts, not Moording to s^sr^ 
works, and may be duo in part to suppiiei from tanks not reeeii^g wate pom tho 
delta works. But the areas of irrigation in tho Godarari, Krishna, N^ore, imd 

J I-,. — ▲t.M Awiaai nV thO vIOdU* ‘ 
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Tanjore diitricti no doubt rraresent rery nearly the areas irrigat^ by the 
ran, Krishna, Fonnar, and Kalerun delta works. This was in 1878-73^ 


Godarari distriot 
Krishna „ 

Nellore „ 

Tanjore „ 


264,717 acres. 
169,897 „ 
169,073 „ 
748,678 


], 362,860 






This is probably below the truth, as the Kalerun works also irrigato tracts m 
Trichinapalli and South Aroot. Tho total area of irrigated land in the Madras 
Presideucy amounts to 3,124, 480aores. , , - . 

South of the Kareri lies tho district of Madura, which depends for its supply 
of water, other than tho direct rainfall, from tho river Viaga, rising in the hills of 
Travanroro. The streams which form it hare their sources in tho sl^cs ii^odi- 
ately ovcrWiging tho eastern valleys, so that their volume is very htUo afield 
by tho south- wostern monsoon ; and tho Vaiga, as it flows by Madura into 
Itamnad, is never able to meet the wants of those districts, while none of its wator 
reaches tho sea. Both in 1864 and 1806 the channel was dry 24 miles below the 
town of Madura. Kamnad looks in vain for water to irrigate its fields, while the 
supply is quite inadequate to meet tho wants of Madura. Yet, while a scanty and 
insufficient supply reaches tho thirsty caMiern plains, the great river Periaur,^ with 
a volume far lujyond tho possible wants of tho western coasts, runs to waste m tnj 
Cochin backwaters. By a cutting 140 feet deep and a quarte of a mile long, and 
a dam 0(J feet high, it is believed that the river Poriaur might be turned over 
from tho woll-watorod western to tho parchod-up eastern coast. This would 
change tho whole face of the country, and a garden would soon extend ^ho 

mountains to tho sea. The plans and estimates are not yet matured, but in 
another year wo may hope to hear more of this interesting Penaur project. 

Tinnovelli, tho southernmost distriot of Madras, is watered from the 
Trambrapurni river by means of aniouts placed at intorvals across the stream, 
whence channels are led either directly for irrigation or to^ supply tanks, the 
number of which in this distriot ia exceedingly largo, giving some index 
to tho demand for irrigation. Tlio anicuts are earth embankments, with masonry 
aluieoB ; they are very ancient native works, the largest beix^the Kanadien 
channel, running parallel with the river from Fopanassam to Stemaderi, the 
land between the river and tho channel being one sheet of noddy. As some 
portion of the water of the Trambrapurni still escaped to the SM, the con- 
struction of the new anicut below all the others was sanotioned, so as 
secure this surplus for irrigation and to supply the port of Tutioonn with 
water. These works are now well advanced. * t 

There remains the second aone of dry country, with a rainfall underw inones, 
extending down the oentro ^ the peninsula to leeward of the Western GhaU. it 
comprises the eastern half of the Bombay Presidency, a great part of the Biaam • 
territory, the ceded distriots of Madras, Mysore, and a great part of 
it is watered by the upper courses of those rivers, the Godaran, Knshnai FpnSte. 
and Kareri, the deltas of which hare been so admmbly fertilised by Sir Ariw 
Cotton and his great school of Madras engineers ; it is emphatioally the regiOh of 

The Nisam's territey, Mysore, and the Oamatio are cojwd irith Ajasands of 
tanks. In the fourteen aistricts of Madras there are said to bo 43,^, all of 
native origin, with probably 30,000 miles of embankmente ijiid800,0W sepwatr 
masonry works. The revenue dependent on tanks was £1,600,000, yet in 1863 
not one new one had been made m Madras by theEnglisb, though many had bwn 
allowed to fall into disrepair. In Mysore, until quite lately, the arrw^nts for 
^eir maintenance were uso far from lotiftiaotory* Tanks are^ormed m various 
ways, according to the aeeidents of the ground. Embaniments are teown 
across tho gorges of valleys high enough to retain a volume of ^te pfopolrttoned 
to the irrig&le acres situAs4 below. Deietndffng torraoes of land are oe<*nptelft 
by a succession of reaerroisS] thejiigher feeding Uie lower from its surplus e t^y ^ 
liong slopes hare portions embaukeq pn three tides, anajBg^clilded spaeotetms 
a storage area for sueh.rolume of water as local winMHB^ W for; tome 
these works are rery ancient. The Vtenum tank ha/KMptt <4 36 cqnm mite 
and an embankment 12 s^es long etiU in .fM Si ^ 

falgrious duration; it secures an annual revenue pi Ths^emhrute- 

baukiim tank, in Chengalpat, looks U}m apiotnxeique nateMlike* Tite 
meat ie over three miles long, and the tank maiiiteue 
neaify iOW) newi in Meni- * Its imite derkqt hy^lix w^ 
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i.*iiWTiow across the Bombay tomtory. But the tPifficuUu-s are not tnfliuK. 
SLlSshaye w slighta sloji that tk-ir fall would not gam much ou that of a 
r -Ku X, atccif trsnsTorae slopes of the valleys prevent eanaU from gett ng 
.CftDfltIf r«/ Ttfirptit atroains Thr riv^^ra ftrefillt-'il ftt- tho liwie of tlio 

^“•'‘^^bnt dttSmtheloug (fry season of eiglit months they become mere threads, 
two obiects^to achieve arc the retention of the <!opiouM supphcH which 

the rains and the command of the barren lands on the sides of tho 

natives in this region left tho main rivers untouched for storage 

j£^a for »na were eontcntoil with the construction of small 

dS SN.‘*S'i»™’i.’i!i'aS dJtiSS* iS S‘o«» 

,. ‘“sr .ct; 

«iile boiuff carried across the (Irainago of the country by suitable works, 
a^IurIIv recedes from the bank, so as to command a lartf^cr area of land. 

inTUUk Unk is four miles north of tho town of Sholapore, on the Adola, 
* .llw Tho dam of earthwork, with masonry flanks, is 

_ tributary of the nver iimm i- 7 200 foot long and 72 feet high m the 

tltfown wiws ond^A lake is 5ius formed with an area 

n^r^f aSiiro miles, which submerged five viUages two of them in the 
M causing on annual loss of revonuo amountmg to 

Nuam g terntory, causing lui nt t>nk bv. throo 
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Lnkasala to the iLnar, 143 miles, but not so ns to bo ihSi. 

n^rnoiint of water owing to wraknossof cuii.struction. Anollur ib^ ^t is 
suflicicTit waterway is not provided for the passage of Hoot I waters, either under 
the raiial or l»y surplus weirs in its banks for the escape ol storm waters cuteriii^ 

"' Tk !«ntmet between the Secretary of Stale and the Company was signed on 

tho 3rd of Juno I8fl3. and on the lOih of July 180t water was “^^1; 

the Tuugabudra into tho main canal at Sankasala. In July 1801 a fl^Hid undtr- 

miiiod a^rt of the anicut, and the body of the 

right down to the rock. The damaged part iva.s rehuilt 

season By May 18(56 the Company had a balanec of about hl3(),(.)(K) out of iliiir 


season. By 31 ^ l . ^ apparent that the project eonld not be completed 

KSKrand ^ Xo 2nS of Ootobor iW^ the Secretary of State 
granted a S)an of €flOO,(X>0 at 6 per cent, interest to tho Company, on the condition 
that if the works w'crc not comjiletcHl and placed in perfect working order by tho 
Inf of Julv 1871 tho Company, if so desired, should Hurrend<*r tho whole of th(f 
works to tho Government, which w ould pay the cfljital laid out on them. By that 
date tho main eauul wits 1irarfr; “rtf/ il w sJ tf K t»3 in it w OW ■oflllt, fthdWi' Pl'uIhRfflT 
for distribution were in a more or less advanced state, 21(5 uiiles of them being 
finished, commanding 91,6(57 acres. But it a]>pcars that if tho full amount of 
water was admitted into the canal the embankmcntH and walls would fail at iiiariy 
places. Moreover, the anticipation that whaler w ould be eagerly utilised by tho 
iTots as soon as available has certainly not been fulfilled. The total collootionH 
on account of irrigation and Kamiil water-supply during 1872-73 were ^ 
and tho area supplied with water was 11,029 acres, for w hich .ii6,O0() wn.s 


on accouui; Uj wnv* i r-j 

and tho area supplied with water was 11,029 acres, for 


r^e of Jia. 4'9 per acre. 
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